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PLATE    I. 

LORD       IRWIN. 

TnE    PROPERTY'    OF    JIR.    'VVM.    LINTON,    SIIERIF?    IlLTTON,    YORK. 


Lord  Irwin  (29123),  a  white  Sliortliornbull,  calved  Jan. 
23rd,  18G9,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Linton, 
Sheriff  Hutton,  York,  is  by  British  Hope  (21324) ;  out  of 
Hand  Maid,  by  Mayday  (20323) ;  her  dam.  White  Rose, 
by  Magnus  Troil  (14880) — Miss  Henderson,  by  Magnus 
Troil  (1880)— Eliza,  by  Bates  (12451) -Lord  Warden 
(20233)  — Snyders  (7525)— Duke  of  York  (9049). 

British  Hope,  a  white  bull,  bred  by  Lady  Pigot  and 
calved  January  18,  18G3,  is  by  British  Prince  (14197), 
out  of  Isabella  Hopewell,  by  Hopewell  (10332) — Isabella 
Exquisite,  by  Exquisite  (4048),  and  so  back  in  the  cum- 
bons  verbiage  of  the  IL'rd  Book  to  Burrell's  Bull  of  Bur- 
den. British  Hope  passed  into  'Sir.  How's  herd  at 
Broughton,  Huntiugdon.  Lord  Irwin  is  thus  nearly  all 
Booth,  with  just  a  dash  of  Bates  in  his  pedigree. 

Hand  Maid,  another  white,  bred  by  !Mr.  Linton,  was 
calved  April  13,  18G3. 

Lord  Irwin  won  a  few  prizes  as  a  calf,  and  a  yearling  ; 
and  in  1871,  as  a  two-year-old,  had  a  great  season  in  the 
show  ring.  He  was  first  at  the  Royal  meeting  at  Wol- 
verhampton ;  first,  with  the  Cup  as  best  Shorthorn,  at 
the  York  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Society ;  first  at 
Otley ;  first,  with  cup,  at  Bridlington  ;  first,  with  cup,  at 
Drillield ;  first,  with  cup,  at  Durham ;  first,  with  cup, 
at  the  Nothumbcrland  Meeting  at  Alnwick,  and  second  at 
Liverpool.  In  1872  Lord  Irwin  was  first  in  April,  at  Otlcy ; 
first  in  June,  at  the  IJath  and  West  of  England  Meeting,  at 
Dorchester ;  first,  100  gs.  Champion  Cup,  at  the  Essex 
Meeting  at  Ilalstead,  in  June;  first,  with  extra  prize, 
at  Doncaster,  in  June  ;  first  at  llipon,  in  July  ;  second 
at  the  Royal  Meeting  at  CardilT,  in  July;  first  in  his  class, 
but  beaten  for  the  cup,  at  the  Lincolnshire  Meeting  at 
Spalding,  in  July;  second  at  the  Highland  Society's 
Meeting  at  Kelso,  in  July  ;  second  at  the  Maltou  Meeting 
of  the  Yorkshire  Show  at  Malton,  in  August ;  second  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  iu  August ;  first  and  special  prizes  at 
Stourbridge,  in  August ;  second  at  Durham,  and  tliird  at 
Bolton,  iu  September.  Lord  Irwin  has  won  in  all  nearly 
sixty  prizes;  thirteen  of  these  being  Special  or  Cup^ 
for  the  best  of  all. 

In  the  new  numbei*  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  hi3  cafeer  i-*  thus  skelchetl :  "  When 

Old  Sum  si,] 


he  first  appeared  this  season,  the  improvement  in 
Lord  Irwin  was  very  remarkable ;  he  had  thickened 
and  spread  into  an  admirably  well-covered  animal,  with 
his  good  flesh  capitally  laid  on ;  and  beyond  his  small 
head,  there  was,  when  in  the  West  of  England  show-ring, 
scarcely  a  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  Linton's  bull,  unless 
that  he  had  '  been  done'  a  little  too  well  by.  And  no  doubt 
he  had,  for  on  meeting  at  Cardiff  one  of  the  judges — not 
here  in  office — who  assisted  in  putting  Lord  Irwin  first  at 
Dorchester,  the  same  words  were  on  both  our  lips  at  the 
same  moment :  '  How  he  has  gone  off!'  In  truth,  in  the 
interim,  the  bull  had  had  but  little  rest,  having  been  out 
again  and  again  in  Essex  and  the  North  ;  and  his  travels 
had  told,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  Mr. 
Outhwaite's  white,  on  the  contrary,  showed  out  very  gay 
and  fresh ;  and  the  decision,  though  much  discussed  at 
the  time,  was  confirmed  when  the  two  bulls  met  again  in 
the  week  following  at  Spalding,  as  again  at  the  Kelso 
show  of  the  Highland  Society,  at  Malton,  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  at  Bolton.  Last  season,  however.  Lord 
Irwin  beat  Royal  Windsor  at  the  Society's  show  at  Wol- 
verhampton, and  also  at  the  York  Meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Society  ;  though  earlier  in  the  year,  and  iu  very 
moderate  company,  Lord  Irwin  took  no  prize  whatever  at 
Guildford — Jlr.  Bowly,  one  of  the  judges,  with  wliom 
was  Mr.  Drcwry,  one  of  the  judges  at  Cardiff,  otilcially 
recording  Lord  Irwin  in  the  West  of  England  Journal  as 
'  a  thick  bull  with  good  points,  but  with  a  head  very 
deficient   in  character.'     At  Wolverhampton,  tlie  judges 

described  Lord  Irwin  as  'of  excellent  qualitv  and  cliaracter, .   "'• 

'        •  '-turns 

and  a  massive,   well-fleshed  animal  of  great  growth  p\lie  v,.;,^ 

promise;'  while  they  spoke  to  Royal  Windsor  as-"'"'""-*  to 
good  quality  and  great  substance,  with  a  level  and  /"i^,*^  "/-"^ ./" 
covered  back,  capital  loins,  but  not  quite  so  good.-tiljlr  error  will 
In  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Journal  \)\t^^^^  t''e  actaal 
Dorchester  speak  to  Lord  Irwin  as  "a  vei*'^^|  °  ^(^^"'j 
animal,  with  immense  substance  and  qnali'  tlie  disturbing  ef- 
Lord  Irwin  has  been  out  with  th^  ^^-fea^.'sl*'  xt 
ber  last,  during  all  the  bad  weatly^  1  fair  average  result,  be- 
healthy,  as  well  as  very  prolific.  /•  Y'?  '^•P*"'l«'l  cliielly  upon 
,  .  .  J  /'•'*  "fy  season),  and  those  of 

arc  of  great  promise,  and  some  or^^  coJd^ind  wet  season). 

yeikr.  — . 

yy  itudiee,  I&70. 
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PLATE   II. 

A     LAWN      MEET 


On  Wednesday,  January  \st,  at  Old  Gooseberry  Hall 
— A  regular  Lawn  day  of  course;  made  up  of  cherry 
bounce,  lads  home  for  the  holidays,  young  ladies  in  charge 
of  their  little  big  brothers,  and  two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  town,  on  horseback,  on  wheels,  or 
on  foot.  In  consideration  for  all  these  good  people  the 
Master  makes  believe  to  draw  the  shrubberies  and  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  the  fish  ponds,  and  the  kitchen 
gardens ;  and  then  AVill  strikes  off  across  the  park  for  a 
really  likely  bit  of  cover,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  hounds 


brighten  up  and  get  busy  in  a  moment.  The  badger- 
pied  old  Anchorite  has  evidently  a  recollection  of  what 
he  has  found  there  before  now,  and  vies  with  Ranter  and 
Romulus  as  to  who  shall  give  the  first  greeting  to  their 
mutual  friend.  Poor  Reynard's  happy  new  year  is  open 
to  all  sorts  of  interpretations  ;  but  if  he  take  our  advice,  he 
will  go  clear  away  at  once  as  his  only  chance;  for 
should  he  hang  about  the  home  woodlands  the  foot-pads 
and  pony  cavalry  will  mob  him  to  death  as  sure  as. 
a  gun ! 


THE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 
LARGE     AND     SMALL     FARM     SYSTEMS, 


The  final  discussion  meeting  of  the  Club  for  tlie  year 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  December  9,  in  Salisbury- 
square,  Mr.  H.  Cheffins  in  the  chair.  The  subject  fixed  for 
consideration,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  was  "  Comparative  results 
of  large  and  small  farm  systems  in  providing  food  for  the 
people." 

The  Chairman  said:  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  so  capital  an  assemblage  as  we  have  this  evening,  for  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  subject  of  the  paper 
is  one  of  great  importance.  I  have  heard  of  some  persons 
lately  reversing  the  order  of  things,  and  going  back  to  small 
farms  instead  of  large  ones  ;  and  whether  this  be  right  or  not, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jenkins's  paper  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion in  wliich  the  Farmers'  Club  will  indicate  its  opinion 
on  this  point.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  remarks  of 
my  own,  but  at  once  call  upon  Mr.  Jenkins  to  open  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Jenkins  then  read  the  following  paper: 

At  the  close  of  a  year,  during  which  questions  relating  to 

the  supply  of  food  for  the  people  have  occupied  an  unusually 

'•*rge  share  of  public  attention — and  at  a  time  when  the  Show 

'he  Smithfield  Club  annually  invites  public  criticism  of  our 

\ 'tempts  to  furnisli  that  supply — a  discussion  on  the  sub- 

*  ,oh  I  liave  the  honour  to  introduce  this  evening,  will, 

be  considered  appropriate  to  tlie  occasion.  Iwisli,how- 

'ate  that  if,  at  the  time  when  I  handed  the  title  of  this 

•  friend  and  colleague,  llie  Secretary  of  tliis  Club, 

ited  tlic  full  importance  whicli  the  subject  would 

'•ire  the  time  fixed  for  this  discussion,!  should 

he  responsibility  of  dealing  with  a  question 

'iture,  and  so  national  a  significance.  The 

vish  to   direct  your  attention  m;iy  be 

■\ny  people  are  fed  pcr|huudred  acres 


on  home-produce  in  certain  countries,  how  many  of  these  are 
employed  in  obtaining  that  produce  from  the  soil,  and  how 
numerous  in  each  case  is  the  surplus  population  that  remains 
to  be  fed  on  imported  corn  or  meat.  Before  venturing  further 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
propose  to  deal  with  these  questions.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
familiar  with  the  broad  general  statements  that  are  commonly 
current,  as  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  corn  which  we  annually 
import  to  makeup  forthedeficiency  in  our  home-grown  supplies. 
We  also  know  that  many  ingenious  calculations  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  what  might  possibly  happen  if  we  pro- 
duced at  home  every  peck  of  grain  and  every  pound  of  meat 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  we  are  not  so  familiar 
with  statements  of  a  similar  nature  in  respect  of  other 
countries,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  statements  it  has  some- 
times been  assumed  that  they  are  self-supporting.  Now  what 
I  shall  endeavour  to  do  this  evening  is  simply  to  show  what 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  re- 
spectively do  towards  feeding  their  own  population,  having 
due  regard  to  the  density  of  that  population  in  reference  to 
the  cultivated  area,  and  indicating  what  discount  or  premium 
on  tlie  result  arrived  at,  tlie  habits  of  the  people,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  character  of  the  climate  seem  to  require  in 
each  case. 

Topvhdion. — To  avoid  being  misunderstood,  1  shall  com- 
mence by  explaining  the  meaning  which  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  attach  to  certain  terms,  such  as  "population".  The 
statistician  who  endeavours  to  estimate  the  production  of  a 
country  by  the  population  which  it  nourishes  cannot  confine 
himself  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  inhabit  it.  He 
must  consider  wiiat  other  animals  are  also  fed  on  the 
native  produce.  In  England,  and  indeed  all  over 
Western  Europe,  we  have  practically  only  human  beings 
and    horses    to    feed,    for    although    cattle,    sheep,    and 
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pigs  are  fed  oa  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  is 
merely  to  bring  them  into  a  fit  state  to  be  eaten  by  man,  or 
otherwise  to  furnish  food  for  him.  Men  and  horses,  however, 
represent  the  working  power  of  the  nation  ;  they  have  to  be 
fed  by  the  produce  which  some  of  them  help  to  obtain,  or  else 
by  imported  food.  But  in  them  we  have  two  factors  of  very 
different  values,  and  if  we  treated  them  as  equivalents  we 
should  be  nearly  as  far  out  as  a  man  who  exchanged  sovereigns 
for  an  equal  number  of  shilhngs.  Still,  it  is  clear  that  horses, 
as  well  as  men,  are  fed  on  the  produce  of  the  land  or  on  im- 
ported corn  ;  it  is  also  clear  that  a  certain  number  are  required 
for  the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  horses 
are  used,  and  the  remainder  of  the  men  are  occupied  in  manu- 
factories or  mines,  towns  or  cities,  business  or  pleasure,  and 
every  conceivable  manner  unconnected  with  agriculture.  It  is 
also  evident  that  if  fewer  non-agricultural  horses  existed,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  land  would  be  required 
for  their  sustenance,  and  pro  /(into,  a  larger  quantity  would  be 
available  for  the  suport  of  the  human  population.  Therefore, 
it  is  only  fair  to  include  the  food  required  for  the  horse  popu- 
lation in  estimating  the  quantity  of  food  for  the  people  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  system  of  agriculture  of  any  nation. 
The  only  dilliculty  of  doing  this  lies  in  the  question,  How 
many  average  people  will  eat  as  much  as  one  average  horse  .'' 
and  llie  answer  must  vary  with  the  interpretation  put  upon  it, 
viz.,  whether  it  refers  to  bulk  of  food,  expense,  nourishing 
power,  &c.  -For  my  purpose,  however,  the  fairest  question 
appears  to  be.  How  much  land  of  a  standard  quality  will  it 
take  to  breed  and  feed  a  given  number  Of  horses,  and  how  many 
average  persons  would  the  same  land  otherwise  keep,  the  cul- 
ture being  in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view  ?  At 
first,  I  was  inclined  to  say  tliat  one  liorse  required  the  same 
quantity  of  land  as  seven  persons ;  but  after  consultiug  my 
eminent  colleague,  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  discussing  the  matter 
A'ith  him,  I  have  yielded  to  his  opinion,  that  it  is  more  fair  to 
reckon  that  one  horse  requires  as  much  land  for  its  sustenance 
as  eight  people. 

Frodudloii  and  Consiimpfwn. — To  estimate  the  results  of  a 
system  of  agriculture  in  providing  food  for  the  people  it  would 
at  first  sight  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  discover  the  quantity 
of  each  crop  produced  per  acre,  at  any  rate  on  an  average  of 
years ;  but  English  farmers  know  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  average 
production  of  the  country.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  calculate 
the  production  by  means  of  the  excess  imports  or  exports,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  each  country,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of 
food,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat,  which  an  average  human 
being  consumes  in  the  course  of  a  j-ear.  That  tliis  is  the 
safest  -course  will  doubtless  be  granted,  if  it  is  considered  that 
not  only  is  it  uncertain  what  is  the  actual  yield  of  each  crop, 
but  also  what  is  the  proportion  of  each  crop  used  for  human 
or  equine  food  ;  for,'as  already  stated,  to  calculate  that  eaten 
by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  which  are  themselves  used  as  human 
ood  afterwards,  would  be  to  calculate  the  same  thing  twice 
over,  once  as  corn,  &c.,  and  once  as  meat.  TJie  expression 
used  above  "the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  reduced  to 
bushels  of  wheal"  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  so  many 
bashels  of  wJieat  are  actually  consumed  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  for  1868,*  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gil- 
bert published  an  elaborate  series  of  calculations  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head 
of  tlie  population  per  annum  was,  in  Great  Britain,  G  bushels 
per  head  (viz.,  England  GS  and  Scotland  4"2),  and  in  Ireland 
only  3'3  bushels — these  figures  being  the  averap;e  of  the  eight 
harvest  years  from  1860-01  to  18G7-G8.  But  wheat  is  only 
one  ingredient  in  the  human  dietary,  and  every  intelligent  man 
would  at  once  infer  that  the  deficiency  of  two  bushels  in  the 
average  consumption  of  wheat  in  Scotland,  and  of  three 
bushels  in  tlie  average  consumption  per  head  iu  Ireland,  is 
made  up  by  the  use  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other 
food,  such  as  oatmeal  in  tlie  former  case,  and  potatoes  in  the 
latter.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  consumption  of  meat,  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Thompsoiif  has  recently  quoted  Mr.  J.  Algernon 
ClarkeJ  as  having  shown  that  during  the  four  years  1867-71, 

*  Second  Series,  vol.  1,  Part  2,  p.  377. 
t  t^o«)')inJ  Royal  Agi-icultural  Bocietj-,  Second' Scries,  vol. 
viii.,  Part  I,  p.  103, 1871. 
X  Chamber  of  Agriculture  JQiinial,  May  29,  1871. 


the  annual  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
slightly  under  7  stone  (of  1-ilb.)  per  head  of  the  population. 
It  thus  seems  necessary  to  take  a  chemical  standard  of  consump- 
tion of  flesh-forming  materials  per  head  of  the  population,  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  calculation  of  the  relations  existing 
between  consumption  and  production  in  each  country.  It  will 
then  be  easy  to  show  by  a  simple  calculation  what  proportion 
of  the  quantity  required  by  theory  is  imported  into  each  coun- 
try, in  excess  of  the  quantity  exported  from  it,  or  vice  versa. 
Or,  to  put  the  same  fact  in  another  way,  it  will  be  easy  to 
show,  by  dividing  the  excess  imports  or  exports  by  the  num- 
ber representing  the  theoretical  annual  consumption  of  one 
person,  the  number  of  people  fed  _on  the  excess  imports 
or  exports  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thcoredcal  Ajinval  Consumption. — This  question  has  been 
very  much  debated  of  late  years  by  political  economists,  che- 
mists, and  physiologists  ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  argument 
and  experiment,  it  is,  I  believe,  now  generally  admitted  that 
an  average  member  of  the  community  consumes  food  equal  to 
one  quarter  of  wheat  per  annum,  or,  say,  4S01bs.  of  corn.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Agricultural  Statistics  for 
1S68  (p.  9)  the  average  consumption  is  stated  to  be  equal  to 
only  6  bushels  of  wheat ;  but  this  is  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  result  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  calculation  having 
been  misunderstood.  The  actual  consumption  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain,  no  doubt,  is  6  bushels  per  head  per  annum  ;  but  that 
quantity,  as  already  stated,  is  supplemented  by  meat  and  many 
other  kinds  of  food.  Thus  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  essay 
"  On  the  declining  production  of  Human  Food  in  Ireland,"* 
states  that  a  daily  allowance  of  3  ounces  of  flesh-formers 
should  be  given  in  food  to  supply  the  waste  going  on  in  the 
body  of  an  average  man,  and  that  this  would  require  iSOlbs. 
per  annum  of  corn  of  average  quality  ;  or,  if  people  were  con- 
fined to  a  meat  diet,  they  would  require  at  least  l|lbs.  each 
per  diem ;  that  is  to  say,  about  5501bs.  per  annum. 

The  food  consumed  therefore  belongs  to  two  great  classes, 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable,  the  former  being  the  result 
of  a  much  more  elaborate  process  than  the  latter.  Meat 
is  not,  however,  weight  for  weight,  as  a  common  article  of  diet, 
so  nutritious  by  itself  as  wheat  or  other  grain.  It  is  essentially 
a  luxury,  or  more  properly,  a  stimulant ;  and  the  quantity  of 
land  devoted  to  its  production  in  most  countries  is  one  result 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  nationil  prosperity  produces  and 
fosters  luxurious  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the 
people  to  pay  five  times  the  price  for  a  less  nutritious  thou^ 
more  palatable  and  stimulating  food.  Although  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  I  shall  not  allude  to  money  value,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  my  basis  of  calculation  places  at  a  certain 
disadvantage  the  system  of  agriculture  of  those  countries  that 
are  the  great  producers  and  consumers  of  meat,  the  money 
value  of  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — If  the  proposition  just  stated  is  at 
all  accurate,  it  must  follow  that,  climate  and  other  conditions 
being  equal,  the  proportion  of  green  crops  to  wliite  must  tend 
to.increase  with  the  general  prosperity,  a  larger  number  of 
people  being  under  such  circumstances  able  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  a  luxurious  article  of  diet,  the  importation  of  which, 
of  good  quality  and  in  good  condition,  is  very  dillicult.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  land  actually  devoted  to  each 
kind  of  culture  in  the  countries  which  l.jhave  selected  is  de- 
rived from  the  returns  issued  by  the  respective  Governments, 
and  published  on  pp.  71'  and  7a  of  the  "  Agricultural  Returns 
of  Great  Britain,"  issued  by  our  own  Government  tor  the  year 
1871.  For  facility  of  reference  I  append  the  columns  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer,  and  will  only  remark  in 
reference  to  thera,  that,  although  they  are  not  all  taken  for  the 
same  year,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  considerable  error  will 
result  from  accepting  them  as  fairly  representing  the  actual 
state  of  things  at  the  present  time.  W  ith  regard  to  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  several  countries,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disturbing  ef- 
fects of  the  late  war  between  France  and  Germany,  to  take 
those  for  1868  and  '69  as  the  basis  of  my  calcalations.  The 
mean  of  these  two  years  should  give  a  fait  average  result,  be- 
cause the  imports  and  exports  of  1869  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  harvest  of  1868  (a  warm  and  dry  season),  and  those  of 
1868  upon  the  harvest  of  18C7  (a  cold  and  wet  season). 

♦Recess  Studies,  1870. 
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ACREAGE  0J<'  LAND  UNDER  CULTIVATION,  &c.,  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 


Description  of  Crops,  &c. 


Population,  'according   to    the    latest 
Returns  

Total  Area  (in  English  Statute  Acres) . 


Woods  and  Forests 


Total  Acreage    under    all    kinds    of 
Crops,  Fallow  and  Grass,  &c 


Xom  Crops : 

Wheat  and  Spelt. 
Barley  or  Bere    . 

Oats     

Rye 

Beans  and  Peas  . 

Buckwheat  

Maize  

Mixed  Corn 

Other  kinds 


Total  under  Corn  Crops . 

Green  and  other  Crops : 
Potatoes  


""Carrots,  Turnips,  Mangold,  Ivolil- 

Rabi,  and  Cabbage 

Beetroot  for  Sugar 

Chicory    

Rape  and  other  Oil  Seeds  

Hops    

Tobacco   

Madder    

Flax   

Hemp  , 


"Vineyards     . . . 
Rice  Grounds 

Cotton 

Sugar  Cane ... 


Bare  Fallow    

Grass,  under  Rotation    

„    Meadows   and   Permanent 
Pasture    


Britain  (1871). 


26,062,721 


55,856,643 

(exclusive  of 

lakes  and  rivers), 


2,175,471 


30,838,567 


3,571,894 

2,385,783 

2,715,707 

71,495 

930,382 


9,675,261 


627,691 


2,610,049 

1,884 

113,285 
60,030 


17,366 


542,840 
4,369,448 

12,435,442 


Ireland  (1871). 


5,402,759 


20,322,641 

(exclusive  of 

lakes  and  rivers), 


334,285 


15,711,398 


246,954 

222,604 

1,633,960 

9,647 

10,914 


2,124,079 


1,058,287 


396,016 
10,622 

156,883 


22,323 
1,827,733 

10,068,848 


§  Including  Mountain  Pastures. 


Holland  (1869). 


Belgium  (1866), 


3,688,337 


8,123,363 

(exclusive  of 

lakes  and  rivers). 


565,761 


5,121,493 


224,019 
114,912 
259,394 
508,571 
115,648 
168,992 


15,507 


1,407,043 


293,362 


130,228 

18,113 

5,246 

30,754 

571 

3,730 

6,711 

63,007 

3,186 


52,549 
114,566 

2,999,131 


4,827,833 


7,241,000 

(exclusive  of 

lakes  and  rivers) 


X  Haricot  Beans. 


1,073,452 


6,579,470 


859,271 
107,734 
567,465 
713,746 
93,632 
52,944 

87,652 


2,482,444 


423,351 


27,664 
44,643 
11,653 
87,344 
9,781 
4,182 

140,901 

7,205 

716 


133,111 
416,474 

814,991  § 


France  (1869). 


38,067,064 


130,968,388 
(exclusive  of 
lakes  and  rivers). 


22,317,388 


103,818,551 


17,374,195 
2,707,947 
8,188,892 
4,782,014 

793,333 
1,698,305 
1,653,191 
1,310,883 

555,6511 


39,064,411 


3,066,021 


(1862.) 

1,390,441 

337,135 

3,722 

597,446 

11,920 

43,692 

50,556 

260,474 

247,282 

(1869.) 

6,037,740 


(1862.) 
16,605,304 
6,848,470 

28,571,575§ 


In  the  following  comparative  statements  it  will  be  seen  that 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  number  of  men  and  horses  era- 
ployed  under  each  system  of  agriculture  to  produce  a  given 
result ;  and  I  may  state  at  once  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  takes 
three  men  to  achieve  a  result  under  one  system  that  can  be 
equalled  by  two  men  under  another  system,  the  former  is  dis- 
tinctly the  more  expensive  to  the  nation,  as  it  leaves  so  many 
men  the  fewer  at  liberty  to  increase  tlie  national  riches  by  the 
winning  of  coal,  iron,  or  otlier  mineral  substances — so 
many  men  less  to  manufacture  the  wool,  the  cotton,  and  the 
flax,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
dustries that  are  tlie  index  of  the  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. The  same  tiling  is  equally  true  of  horses  as  of  men, 
and  although,  in  the  following  paper,  the  number  of  horses 
employed  in  iiKricullurc  in  tlie  several  countries  will  be  calcu- 
lated at  the  ralu  per  hundred  acres  shown  to  be  the  fact  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  agricultural  returns  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  a  national  sys- 
tem of  small  farms  more  horses  are  reciuired  per  hundred  acres 
than  under  a  national  system  of  large  farms.  This  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that,  notwitlistaiiding  the  large  number  of 
boldinffs  on  whiflh  no  horse   in   Jtept,  Ihn   t«tal    acreage  thus 


cultivated  is  comparatively  small,  while  the  horse-power  re- 
quired to  cultivate  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  increased  by 
the  primitive  character  of  the  implements  used,  as  well  as  by 
the  farms  being  often  not  quite  large  enough  to  employ  use- 
fully the  whole  of  the  horse-power  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
keep.  In  addition,  it  is  well  known  that  under  a  national 
system  of  small  farms  there  is  very  little  scope  for  tlie  use  of 
steam  power  and  other  expensive  kinds  of  labour-saving  ma- 
chinery. I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with  statistical  data  in  reference  to  the  average  or  pre- 
vailing size  of  the  farms  in  the  selected  countries,  as  I  believe 
that  it  is  thoroughly  well  understood  that  Irelaud,  Belgium, 
and  France,  so  far  at  least  as  arable  farming  is  concerned,  are 
essentially  small-farm  countries,  while  England  is  essentially  a 
large-tarra  country,  and  Holland  should  go  into  the  same  cate- 
gory. Lastly,  I  must  remind  the  members  of  the  Club  that  in 
all  statistical  calculations  involving  theoretical  averages  abso- 
lute accuracy  is  quite  impossible.  All  that  can  be  expected  is 
such  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  will  enable  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  data  that  are  certainly  not  funda- 
mentally wrong,  tliougii  they  may  sometimes  be  slightly  errone- 
ous in  detail  when  applied  under  different  couditioDB  that 
are  didicuH  to  correlate  with  exactitude! 
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Great  Britain. — If  we  pursue  the  method  already  de- 
scribed, and  take  as  the  basis  of  calculation  the  tables  already 
quoted,  we  shall  find  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
numbers  26,062,721  souls,  and  that  tlie  total  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  is  30,838,567  acres,  giving  a  proportion  of 
85  persons  per  100  acres.  According  to  the  census  of  1861, 
about  2,389,063  persons  were  returned  as  engaged  iu  agricul- 
ture, or  as  followiug  it  as  a  professional  pursuit.  For  some  20 
or  30  years  the  number  of  persons  thus  returned  has  remained 
nearly  stationary,  thougli  slowly  declining,  but  the  percentage 
has  varied  in  consequeuce  of  the  increase  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Taking  this  fact  as  still  valid,  we  shall  find  that  the 
proportion  of  tlie  population  of  Great  Britain  that  may  pro- 
perly be  deemed  agricultural  is  now  9  per  cent.  This  9  per 
cent,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  bread-winners  and  meat- 
getters  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  fed  by  its  own 
productions.     That  is  to  say,   that  of  every  85  persons  who 


live  on  each  100  acres  of  land,  about  71  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  that  land,  and  of  course  are  fed  with  part  of  the 
produce  of  it.  Now,  before  estimating  how  many  of  the  re- 
maining 77j  persons  are  fed  on  home- grown  provisions,  and 
how  many  on  imported  corn  and  meat,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  thousands  of  lots  of  100  acres  each, 
which  constitute  the  cultivated  land  of  the  country, 
are  cropped.  In  round  numbers  we  may  say  that,  of 
each  lot,  66  acres  are  in  grass  and  green  crops,  and  34 
in  corn  and  potatoes.  Iu  other  words  only  34  are  in- 
tended to  supply  food  that  may  at  once,  if  required,  be  eaten  by 
man,  and  as  many  as  66  are  intended  to  supply  food  that  is  most 
adapted  to  the  production  of  meat.  The  number  of  people 
per  hundred  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes — viz.,  10,302,952 
acres — is  thus  253  ;  and  the  proportion  per  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  grass  and  green  crops — viz.,  20,150,344 — is  not  much 
more  than  half,  namely,  130, 


IlirORTS    OF   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM    IN    TUE  YeAES    1868    AND    1869. 


Animals,  Living  : 
Oxen,  bulls,  &  cows,  No. 

Calves    do. 

Sheep do. 

Lambs    do. 

Swine  and  hogs do. 

Corn  : 

AVheat    Cwts. 

Barley    do. 

Oats    do. 

Peas   do. 

Beans do. 

Maize do. 

1868. 

1869. 

Mean  for 
186S-69. 

A.dd  mean  of  im- 
ports from  Ire- 
land in  1868-69. 

Deduct 
mean  of 
imports  in- 
to   Ireland 
in  1868-69 

Deduct  mean 
of  tranship- 
ments to 
foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Deduct 
mean  of 

exports  to 
foreign 

countries. 

Net  mean 

imports    of 

Great    Britain 

in  1868-69. 

114,869 
21,819 

323,447 
17,708 
33,721 

190,674 
29,516 

691,472 
18,371 
69,067 

152,771 
25,667 

507,459  ) 
18,039  j 
51,394 

414,104 

49,389 

898,626 

253,521 

2,901 
150 

563,974 

75,056 

1,354,124 

304,915 

32,639,678 

7,476,224 

8,112,563 

1,116,246 

2,647,390 

11,472,226 

37,695,828 

8,053,660 

7,916,870 

1,054,387 

1,897,220 

17,664,113 

35,167,753 

7,764,942 

8,014,716.5 
1,085,316.5 

2,272,305 
14,568,169 

^  (      83,573.5 
^i           724 
£  (    202,017.5 
^1           724 
2,750,335 

1        76,491.5 

6,877.5 

7,784,492 

14,716 

209,816 

80,918 

6,811 

5,441,737 

225,539 

237,984 

'  (Counted 

as  barley) 

299,162 

26,928,111.5 

7,519,883.5 

10,684,133.5 
I   3,427,302 
9,133,309.5 

Wheat-meal  &  flour,  do. 
Rice  do. 

63,464,327 
3,093,022 
4,735,998 

74,282,078 
5,401,555 
5,327,276 

68,873,202 
4,297,288 
5,031,637 

3,120,743 

865,006 

13,538,490 
540,281 

463,523 
3,942 

299,162 

32,342 

1,938,918 

57,692,770 
4,585,729 
3,092,719 

Imports  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  in  the  Years  1868 
AND  1869. 


Mean  for 

1868. 

1869. 

1868-9. 

Hops Cwts. 

231,720 

322,485 

277,102 

Potatoes do. 

2,041,474 

1,660,189 

1,850,831 

Butter ,.do. 

1,097,539 

1,259,089 

1,178,314 

Cheese  do. 

873,377 

979.189 

926,283 

Eggs No. 

383,969,040 

442,165,080 

413,067,060 

Lard Cwts. 

237,260 

255,964 

246,612 

Bacon  &  hams. .do. 

638,127 

740,194 

689,160 

Salt  beef. do. 

240,577 

214,903 

227,740 

Salt  pork do. 

144,378 

165,944 

155,161 

Sugar,  refined. .do. 

729,865 

1,068,940 

899,402 

Do.,  unrefined. do. 

11,796,161 

11,033,653 

11,414,907 

Do.,  molasses. .do. 

846,464 

951,730 

899,097 

The  net  mean  imports  of  corn  into  Great  Brit?  in  during  the 
the  years  1868  and  1869  amounted  to  57,692,770  cwts.,  and 
those  of  meal  and  flour  to  4,585,729  cwts.,  equal  to  5,732,161 
cwts.  of  corn,  at  the  rate  taken  by  the  Government  statistical 
department,  viz.,  1  cwt.  of  flour  or  meal  equal  to  1^  cwt. 
of  corn.  In  addition,  the  net  mean  imports  of  rice 
amounted  to  3,092,719  cwts. ;  so  that  the  total  im- 
ports of  cereals  received  into  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
tained there  for  home  consumption,  during  the  years 
1868  and  1869  show  a  mean  of  no  less  tJian  66,517,650  cwts., 
or  2861bs.  per  head  of  the  human  population  per  annum. 
Taking  the  quantity  already  mentioned  (4801bs.)  as  the  average 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum,  it  shows 
that  the  corn  imported  is  sufficient  to  feed  60  per  cent,  of  the 
English  people.  Great  Britain,  however,  is  a  nation  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  is  full  of  workshops  and  ware- 
houses, consequently  the  number  of  horses  required  for  various 


purposes  unconnected  with  agriculture  is  very  considerable. 
According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1871,  there  were  last 
year  as  many  as  2,110,590  horses  in  the  country,  or  no  less 
7  per  hundred  acres.  Of  these,  939,693  (including  ponies) 
were  returned  as  "  used  solely  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  &c." 
What  the  "  &c."  may  mean  is  not  clear  ;  but  as  the  total  quan- 
tity of  land  under  tillage  (including  grass  under  rotation)  is 
only  18  millions  of  acres,  it  gives  something  more  than  5 
horses  per  hundred  acres  of  tillage  (or  3  per  hundred  acres  of 
cultivated  land),  as  used  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  We 
have  already  seen  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Great 
Britain  is  under  grass  and  green  crops  ;  and  the  agricultural 
statistics  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  tell  us  year  by  year 
that  these  20  millions  of  acres  are  so  cropped  for  the  sustenance 
of  between  five  and  six  millions  of  cattle,  about  28  millions 
of  sheep,  and  more  than  two  millions  of  pigs,  in  addition 
to  the  two  millions  of  horses  already  mentioned.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Tiiompson,Mr.  Algernon  Claike,  Mr.  Caird,  and  other  writers 
have  estimated  the  proportion  of  this  live  stock  that  we  kill 
every  year  and  its  relation  in  quantity  to  that  imported, 
Taking  Mr.  Thompson's  estimate,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  ^&  the  latest,  and  as  sufficiently 
near  for  our  purpose,  we  find  that  we  kiU  every  year  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  recorded  number  of  cattle,  42  per  cent,  of 
the  sheep,  and  116  per  cent,  of  the  pigs.  These  figures  refer 
to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  they  are,  as  factors,  probably  as 
accurate  for  the  Great  Britain  as  they  are  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Pursuing  the  subject  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, Mr.  Thompson  finds  that,  of  our  total  consumption  of 
meat,  87.51  per  cent,  was  last  year  supplied  by  home-bred 
animals,  5.64  per  cent,  by  imported  foreign  animals,  and  6.85 
per  cent,  by  imported  provisions.  If,  however,  we  separate 
Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  and  take,  as  before,  the  mean  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  1868  and  1869  we  shall  have  the 
proportion  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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HOME  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION  01?  MEAT. 


Native  cattle  , 
Native  sheep , 
Native  swine . 


Number  on 

June  25,  1869. 

5,313,473 

29,538,141 

1,930,453 


Available  for  slaughter 

during  the  year. 

1,328,368 

12,406,019 

3,239,324 


Weia-ht  Number  of  persons  supplied 
°    '  at  95  lbs.  per  head. 

355,813  tons.  8,413,997 

333,304    „  7,857,145 

133,690     „  3,167,399 


Irish  cattle 
Irish  sheep 
Irish  swine 


Number  imported, 

mean  of  1868  and  1869. 

463,493 

898,626 

253,521 


831,807 


103,458  tons. 
20,058     „ 
11,318    „ 


19,437,541  =  77.10  per  cent. 

2,496,213 

474,274 
267,605 


foreign  cattle 
Foreign  sheep 
Foreign  swine 


178,438 

625,498 

51,394 


134,834    „ 

39,830  tons. 
11,729     „ 
3,294    „ 


3,338,093 

941,756 

377,346 

54,349 


12.80  per  cent. 


Imported  provisions.. 


53,853    „ 
53,603  tons. 


1,273,351  =    5.05  per  cent. 
1,263,900  =    5.05  per  cent. 


Total 25,212,884  =  100  per  cent. 

Estimated  population  in  1869 25,075,088 

Number  that  might  be  supported  entirely  on  Irish  and  foreign  meat  at  5501bs.  per  head  per  annum         986,781 


This  table  also  shows  the  number  of  people  that  might 
be  fed  on  imported  meat  at  5501bs.  per  head  per  annum, 
and  although  this  number  is  equal  to  nearly  4  per  cent, 
of  the  human  population,  the  quantity  of  meat  imported 
from  Ireland  and  foreign  countries  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  2j  per  cent,  of  the  food  annually 
consumed  by  horses  and  men  in  Great  Britain. 
If  the  facts  contained  in  this  table  are  further  analysed  they 
will  show  that  every  hundred  acres  under  grass  and  green 
crop  in  Great  Britain  produces  annually  about  81|  cwt.  of 
meat  (about  911bs.  per  acre),  in  addition  to  the  wool  of  89 
sheep,  as  well  as  its  due  proportion  of  the  keep  of  our  horse 
population,  and  a  very  important  quantity  of  dairy  products. 
In  order  to  check  this  statistical  result,  I  asked  several  prac- 
tical farmers  to  answer  the  following  question  according  to 
their  own  experience :  "  How  much  meat  ought  an  average 
100  acres  of  laud  to  produce  per  annum,  supposing  it  to  be 
cultivated  exclusively  for  tiie  purpose  of  meat-production,  and 
taking  into  account  the  quantity  required  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, so  as  to  keep  the  supply  of  animals  to  the  butcher 
uniform  year  after  year  ?"  In  reply,  I  received  several  esti- 
mates, varying' from  83  to  88  cwt.  per  100  acres  ;  and  it  was 
my  original  intention  to  have  published  one  or  two  of  these 
calculations,  llowever,  as  this  paper  has  already  exceeded 
the  length  originally  contemplated,  I  must  content  myself  with 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  close  agreement  existing  between 
the  practical  and  statistical  calculations.  According  to  the 
foregoing  data  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  per 
hundred  acres  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
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It  is  liardly  necessary  to  point  out  tliat  the  assumption  of 
all  Ihc  horses  being  either  engaged  in  agriculture  or  fed  on 
homc-iiroducts  is  purely  one  of  convenience,  and  fliat  tbe  re- 
sult would  remain  precisely  tlie  same  if  it  were  assumed  that 
tlicy  were  all  fed  on  imported  corn.  Now,  taking  liorses  and 
men  together,  and  reducing  the  141  people  per  100  liundrcd 
acres  to  percentages  of  inliabitants,  we  find  that,  of  the  food 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  22.;  per  cent,  is  required  for  tlie 
nourishment  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  39^  per  cent,  consists 
of  the  surplus  production  of  our  own  agriculture,  2^  per  cent, 
consists  of  imported  meat,  and  30  per  cent,  consists  of  im- 
ported corn. 


Ireland. — The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  as  shown 
in  our  standard  table,  is  15,711,398  acres,  of  which  3,182,366 
acres  are  in  corn  and  potatoes  (more  than  one  million  being 
devoted  to  potatoes),  and  13,483,435  acres  in  green  crops, 
fallow,  and  grass.  The  population,  5,403,759,  is  therefore  at 
the  rate  of  170  per  100  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  43  per  100 
acres  of  grass  and  green  crops,  or  34  per  100  acres  of  the 
total  extent  of  land  under  cultivation.  As  four-fifths  of  the 
land  is  devoted  to  meat-producing  crops  it  will  be  at  once  in- 
ferred that  even  in  so  thinly  peopled  a  country  the  actual 
number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  per  100  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation  is  smaller  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  iu  grass  and  green 
crops.  The  return  of  the  actual  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census,  has  not  yet 
been  publislied,  but  iu  1861  the  proportion  was  found  to  be 
17  per  cent.  Since  then,  however,  the  population  has  de- 
creased by  about  400,000  people,  a  fact  that  would  tend  to 
render  the  percentage  larger  unless  the  agricultural  population 
emigrated  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rest  of  the  people.  As- 
suming that  tliis  has  been  going  on  to  a  somewhat  greater 
extent  than  that,  and  that  the  gradual  consolidation  of  hold- 
ings has  still  further  reduced  the  agricultural  population,  I 
think  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  allow  these  causes 
to  have  reduced  the  proportion  by  1  per  cent.,  namely,  to  16 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  With  a  population  of  3i  persons  per 
100  acres,  this  reduced  percentage  would  give  5|  persons  per 
100  acres  of  cultivated  laud  as  the  number  actually  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  number  of  horses  returned  is  537,633,  or 
3j  per  100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  ;  of  these  exactly 
one-half  would  be  required  to  work  the  5j  millions  of  acres 
that  are  under  tlie  plough,  at  the  rate  of  5  horses  per  100 
acres.  The  IJ  horses  thus  required  absorb  the  produce  of  as 
mucii  land  as  14  men ;  while  the  other  half,  also  equal  to  14 
men  per  100  acres,  are  employed  in  other  channels  than  agri- 
culture. In  1868  and  '69  the  mean  imports  of  corn  and  meal 
into  Ireland,  from  all  sources,  were  equal  to  14,213,841  cwts. 
of  corn,  taking  1  cwt.  of  meal  to  be  equal  to  Ij  cwt.  of  corn. 
The  mean  exports,  similarly  calculated,  were  equal  to  4,203,000 
cwts.  of  corn,  leaving  a  balance  of  excess  imports  equal  to 
10,011,841  Lwts.,  or  203|lbs.  per  head  of  the  population.  On 
the  other  hand  we  must  credit  Ireland  with  a  large  excess  ex- 
portation of  live  stock,  amounting  to  an  average  for  the  two 
years  of  414,104  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows,  49,389  calves,  898,626 
sheep,  and  253,531  swine.  Pursuing  the  same  calculation  as 
in  the  case  of  the  English  imports,  we  find  that  these  animals 
would  nourish  549,145  persons  (or  rather  more  tban  one- 
tenth  of  the  population)  for  one  year  at  5501bs.  per 
liead.  Converting  this  into  corn  per  head  it  is  equal  to  about 
48^1b3.  per  head  per  annum.  The  net  excess  imports  per 
head  are  therefore  equal  to  I541bs.  of  corn,  or  33  per  cent. 
of  the  consumption  of  the  Irish  people.    The  yield  of  a  hun- 
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dred  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  may  therefore  be  summarized  as 
follows,  in  terms  of  the  persons  fed  on  the  produce  : 
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Thus,  of  the  total  food  consumed  in  Ireland  Sl^  per  cent,  is 
required  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  50|  per  cent,  is  the 
surplus  of  Irish  agriculture,  and  17i  per  cent,  is  imported 
corn. 

Belgium. — We  now  come  to  that  thriving  little  country, 
which  in  the  last  generation  was  so  often  the  battle-ground  of 
warriors  and  statesmen,  and  in  our  day  has  become  the  Arca- 
dia of  agricultural  philosophers.  This  the  country  of  which 
it  is  popularly  believed  that  it  feeds,  at  least,  "  a  mau  to  an 
acre,"  if  not  "  every  rood  its  man."  Not  that  gentlemen  who 
have  discoursed  on  the  excellencies  of  Belgian  rural  economy, 
as  compared  with  the  iniquities  of  our  own,  have  actually 
asserted  that  the  soil  of  Belgium  does  maintain  "  every  rood 
its  man ;"  for  they  do  not  state  precisely  what  the 
country  does  or  does  not  produce  and  consume.  But 
the  result  of  the  essays  and  magazine-articles  to 
which  I  refer  amounts  to  this — that  people  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  who  have  no  idea 
what  an  acre  of  laud  ought  to  produce,  when  discoursing  on 
the  high  price  of  meat,  our  enormous  importations  of  corn, 
and  kindred  topics,  will  burst  forth  in  a  blaze  of  excitement 
and  indignation,  with  "  Look  at  Belgium  !  there's  a  country 
for  you.  Why,  there  are  as  many  people  as  acres  of  land  in  it, 
and  it  feeds  the  lot."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  show  you 
what  Belgium  does  do  with  its  system  of  agriculture  and  its 
favourable  climate,  and  what  it  does  not  do.  I  shall  attempt 
this  by  using  the  same  method  that  I  have  already  applied  to 
the  agriculture  of  England  and  Ireland,  just  pointing  out  one 
or  two  circumstances  that  differ  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  I  think  that  the  result  will  be  to  show  that  al- 
though we  have  little  to  learn  from  Belgium  in  reference 
to  the  economy  of  production,  it  would  be  ,well  jfor  us  if 
we  possessed  lier  economy  of  consumption.  Our  oft- 
quoted  table  shows  that  the  cultivated  land  of  Belgium 
consists  of  6,579,470  acres  ;  but  the  details  do  not  account  for 
more  than  4,604,260.  It  therefore  seems  as  if  the  1,073,452 
acres  of  woods  and  forests  had  been  inadvertently  included  in 
the  total,  and  tliat  the  remaining  difference  is  owing  to  the 
large  extent  of  garden  ground  that  is  one  result  of  the  system 
of  excessive  subdivision  of  land.  However,  taking  the  facts  as 
represented  to  us  by  our  own  Government,  and  deducting 
the  woods  and  forests,  we  find  that  of  the  remaining 
5,506,018  acres  of  cultivated  land,  2,905,795  are 
under  corn  and  potatoes,  and  1,698,665  under  grass  and  green 
crops.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  latest  returns, 
is  4,827,833,  being  in  the  proportion  of  166  per  hun- 
dred acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  no  less  than  284  per  hun- 
dred acres  of  grass  and  green  crops,  and  88  per  hundred 
acres  of  cultivated  land.  Now  these  figures,  as  compared  with 
the  equivalent  ones  applicable  to  England,  show  the  ioUowing 
facts  :  1.  That  the  density  of  the  population,  as  compared  with 
the  area  of  laud  under  cultivation,  is  practically  the  same,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium.  2.  That  the  proportion  of 
land  under  corn  and  potatoes  to  the  total  land  under  cultiva- 
tion is  about  one-third  in  Great  Britain,  and  about  three- 
fifths  in  Belgium.  3.  That  the  number  of  persons  per  hun- 
dred acres  of  corn  and  potatoes  in  Great  Britain  is  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  Belgium.  4.  That  the  proportion  of 
population  to  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  the  production  of 
meat  is  in  Great  Britain  less  than  half  tlie  number  in  Belgium. 
The  consumption  of  food  by  the  people  differs  enormously  in 
the  two  countries,  as  may  be  proved  bv  taking  the  number  of 
cattle  (1,242,445),  sheep  (586,097),  <ind  pigs  (632,301),  in 
Belgium,  and  applying  the  same  calculation  to  them  that  has 
been  done  with  the  English  live  stock,  namely,  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  cattle,  43  per  cent,  of  the  sheep,  and  116  per  cent. 
of  the  pigs  are  killed  every  year.  This  calcuation,  with  an 
average  weight  of  SOOlbs.  for  the  cattle,  50  for  the  sheep,  and 


100  for  the  pigs  will  give  an  average  consumption  of  531bs. 
of  meat  per  head  of  the  population,  as  against  951bs.  consumed 
in  England.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  considering  the  number 
of  oxen  used  for  draught  purposes,  the  age  at  which  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  killed  in  Belgium,  and  the  powers  of  repro- 
duction of  the  native  races,  it  is  impossible  to  credit  the  Bel- 
gians with  eating  even  so  much  meat  as  this.  I,  therefore, 
reckon  that  one-fifth  of  the  cattle,  one-third  of  the  sheep,  and 
a  number  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  pigs  are  killed  annually, 
and  thus  make  the  average  consumption  of  meat  in  Belgium 
to  be  equal  to  431bs.  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  consumption  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  meat,  such  is  characteristic  of  Great  Britain,  is  a 
proof  that  the  people  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  a  luxurious  article  of  diet.  The  converse  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Belgium,  confirm  the  generally-received  opinion  as  to  the 
frugality  of  the  Belgian  people.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  Belgian  climate  allows  one-eighth  of  the  whole  culti- 
vated land  to  grow  a  catch-crop  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
corn  grown  on  the  same  land  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  so 
that  the  area  of  land  available  for  the  production  of  meat 
is  one-half  the  cultivated  area  instead  of  two-fifths.  However, 
taking  the  facts  as  tliey  are,  and  giving  Belgium  every  advan- 
tage of  climate,  we  turn  to  the  imports  and  exports,  to  learn 
how  far  the  little  kinsdom  is  self-supporting.  In  the  years 
1868-69,  the  mean  of  the  imports  of  cereals  and  flour  were 
equivalent  to  6,407,946  cwts.  of  corn,  and  that  of  the  exports 
to  256,065  cwts.  of  corn.  The  mean  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  of  cereals  and  flour  in  these  years  was  therefore  equal 
to  rather  more  than  1401bs.  per  head  of  the  total  human  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  human 
consumption ;  that  is  to  say,  just  one-half  the  proportion 
imported  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  years,  the  im- 
ports of  live  stock  gave  a  mean  of  68,286  head  of  cattle 
and  117,780  head  of  sheep  ;  and  the  exports  gave  a  mean  of 
50,008  cattle,  and  71,683  sheep.  These  figures  show  an  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports,  amounting  to  18,278  head  of 
cattle  and  46,097  sheep  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Belgium 
exported  about  61,175  cwts.  of  meat  (chiefly  in  the  form  of 
poultry  and  rabits),  and  22,605,238  eggs.  I  therefore  intend 
to  consider  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  animal  food  balance 
one  another.  Now,  out  of  the  total  human  population  of  Bel- 
gium, 1,502,345  persons,  or  31  per  cent.,*  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Therefore,  of  the  88  persons  who  inhabit  each 
100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  37i  are  engaged  in  tilling 
the  soil.  The  official  returns  also  show  that  Belgium  pos- 
sesses 283,163  horses,  or  5  per  100  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation.  Of  these  3i  per  100  acres  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  calculating  them  at  our  previous  rate  of 
5  per  100  acres  of  cultivated  land.  Assuming  that  our 
calculation  of  one  horse  requiring  as  much  land  for  his  keep  as 
eight  men  still  holds  good,  we  get  the  following  result  per 
100  acres : 
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Comparing  this  table  with  the  equivalent  one  for  Great  Bri- 
tain we  find  that  our  own  country  requires  to  import  corn  for 
51  people  instead  of  25|,  exactly  double  the  number  that  Bel- 
gium has  to  provide  for  from  foreign  sources ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  as  already  stated,  Belgium  has  50  per  cent, 
more  land  in  corn  and  potatoes  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion than  Great  Britain  has,  and  Great  Britain  feeds  more 
horses  than  Belgium  to  an  extent  equal  to  16  persons  per  100 
acres.  As  to  the  economy  of  production  in  the  two  countries, 
it  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  tliat  in  Belgium  53^  persons 
produce  food  out  of  100  acres  of  land  for  themselves  and  49^ 
others,  whereas  in  England  31^  persons  produce  food  for 
themselves  and  also  for  55^  that  are  otherwise  employed.  Re- 

*  In  Mr.  Fowler's  essays,  in  the  "  Cobden  Clula  Papers" 
(1871)  and  the  "  Contemporary  Review"  for  April,  1872,  the 
proportion  is  stated  to  be  51  per  cent.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  misprint.;  but  the  table  also  contains  several  errors  not 
capable  of  that  explanation. 
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verting  to  the  percentage  method  of  calculation,  and  taking 
horses  and  men  together,  as  before,  we  find  that  of  the  food 
consumed  in  Belgium  -ilj  per  cent,  is  required  for  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  38|  per  cent,  represents  the  surplus  production  of 
its  own  agriculture,  and  20  per  cent,  is  imported  food. 

Holland. — The  facts  relating  to  tlie  production  and  con- 
sumption of  food  in  Holland  are  soon  told,  taking  our  pre- 
viously used  tables  and  averages  as  a  guide.  The  total  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  is  5,128,197  acres,  of  which  exactly 
one-third  (1,700,405  acres)  is  under  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
tlie  remaining  two-thirds  under  grass  and  green  crops.  The 
proportions  are  thus  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
population  of  the  country  is  not  so  dense.  In  Holland  there 
are  217  persons  per  100  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  as  against 
253  in  Great  Britain,  and  tlie  numbers  per  100  acres  of  grass 
and  green  crops  are  therefore  108  and  130  respectively.  Tlie 
total  human  population  of  Holland  is  thus  72  per  100  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  85.  The  excess 
exports  of  Holland  for  the  years  1868  and  '69  give  a  mean  of 
125,870  cattle,  332,640  theep,  and  68,455  pigs,  also  49,596| 
tons  of  meat,  18,480  tons  of  butter,  and  27,866  tons  of 
cheese.  Putting  these  figures  together  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  and  reckoning  lbs.  of  cheese  aud  butter  as  equal  to  so 
much  meat,  we  get  an  excess  exportation  equal  to  531bs.  per 
head  of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  corn  and  flour  give  a  net  mean  excess  of  imports 
equal  to  431bs.  of  corn  per  head.  This  latter  item  very  nearly 
balances,  in  nourishing  power,  the  excess  exportation  of  meat, 
but  is  by  no  means  so  valuable.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufH- 
cient  for  our  purpose  to  consider  Holland,  agriculturally 
speaking,  a  self-supporting  nation  ;  and  I  shall  content  myself 
with  showing  liow  many  men  and  horses  it  actually  does  sup- 
port per  hundred  acres.  The  human  population,  as  already 
stated,  is  72  persons  per  100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation ; 
of  these  nearly  13  per  cent.,  or  9  per  100  acres  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  addition,  the  population  consists  of  five  horses 
per  100  acres,  of  wliich  two  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  reckoning  at  our  previous  rate  of  five  per  100  acres 
under  the  plough.  The  total  population  of  Holland  is  there- 
fore distributed  as  follows,  the  wliole  being  practically  fed  on 
native  produce : 
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Fkance. — The  average  crop  of  wheat  in  France  does  not, 
it  is  said,  exceed  the  production  of  Mr.  Lawes's  experimental 
plot  that  has  remained  unmanured  for  more  thau  20  years. 
We  cannot  therefore  expect  that  a  review  of  the  quantity  of  food 
produced  and  consumed  in  France  should  furnisli  a  very  in- 
structive lesson,  while  the  great  range  of  climate,  from  the 
EngHsh  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  consequently 
great  variety  of  cultures,  render  a  comparison  exceedingly 
difficult.  1  was,  indeed,  inclined  to  omit  France  altogether  ; 
but  fearing  that  the  omission  might  be  construed  erroneously, 
I  have  thouglit  it  better  to  give  the  following  short  summary. 


The  area  under  corn  and  potatoes  is  no  less  than  42,130,432 
acres,  and  that  under  grass,  green  crops,  vines,  and  other  cul- 
tures, measures  53,577,578  acres,  inclusive  of  mountain  pas- 
ture. The  population  at  the  last  census  amounted  to 
38,067,064  persons,  or  90  people  to  every  100  acres  under 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  only  40  to  every  100  acres  under  culti- 
vation. If  we  strike  off  10  or  11  million  acres  as  representing 
the  mountain  pasture,  we  shall  find  that  one-half  of  France  is 
annually  in  corn  and  potatoes — a  result  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  triennial  system  of  husbandry  in  the  corn- 
growing  districts,  viz.,  two  white  crops  in  succession,  followed 
by  a  bare  fallow.  The  number  of  persons  returned  as  actually 
engaged  in  agriculture  at  the  last  census  was  7,333,259,  or 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  population*  ;  and  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  country  amounted  to  3,312,232,  of  which 
1,500,000  are  estimated  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  or 
less  than  3  per  100  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  It  is 
thus  impossible  to  apply  to  France  the  rule  that  we  have 
found  to  hold  good  in  other  countries  ;  and,  indeed,  consider- 
ing that  six  millions  of  acres  of  the  cultivated  area  are  vine- 
yards, that  no  less  than  16  millions  of  acres  are  bare  fallow, 
and  that  oxen  are  very  extensively  used  as  draught  animals,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  applicable.  Taking  the  total 
human  population  to  be  45  per  100  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  ,(thus  making  due  allowance  for  mountain 
pasture),  and  [counting  the  4  horses  to  be  equal  to  32 
people  per  100  acres,  the  total  burden  on  the  land  is 
only  equal  to  77  persons  per  100  acres.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  1868  and  '69  show  that  in  those  years  there  was  a 
mean  excess  of  imports  of  live-stock  and  dead  meat  amounting 
to  about  21b.  per  head  of  the  population ;  and  a  mean  excess 
of  imports  of  corn  amounting  to  about  71bs.  per  head  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand  the  mean  exportation  of  wine 
amounted  to  about  7  litres  per  head  of  the  population.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  comparatively  sparse  popu- 
lation of  France,  and  its  variety  of  climates  and  cul- 
tures, we  cannot  regard  the  country  as  being  much 
more  than  self-supporting,  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  and  I  shall  consequently  not  trouble  you 
with  any  further  remarks  on  the  productiveness  of  its 
agriculture. 

Concluding  Remarks. — The  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  food  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  pre- 
sent many  points  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  lo 
the  political  economist.  Of  all  the  countries  mentioned, 
Holland  seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  to  the  standard  of  agri- 
cultural perfections.  Its  population  is  considerable,  and  al- 
though it  feeds  men  and  horses  equivalent  to  more  than  one 
person  per  acre,  it  devotes  only  oue-third  of  its  land 
to  the  production  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  food,  its 
importations  of  which  are  nevertheless  insignificant.  On 
the  other  hand  it  exports  a  modest  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  butter,  and  cheese,  as  the  surplus  of 
its  production  of  the  higher-priced  agricultural  com- 
modities. 


*In  Mr.  Fowler's  essays  already  quoted,  the  proportion  is 
stated  to  be  51  per  cent.,  but  this  figure  apparently  repre- 
sents tlie  rural  population,  not  the  percentage  engaged  in 
agriculture. 


PROPORTIONS   OF   PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  AND  OTHERS  FED  ON  HOME-GROWN  AND 
IMPORTED  FpOD  PER  100  ACRES  OF  CULTIVATED  LAND. 


Number  of 
Human  Beings  and  Hoeses. 


Engaged  in  agriculture 7i 

Fed  on  surplus  home-products...  23:^ 

Fed  on  imported  meat  

Fed  on  imported  corn   |  51 


Great  Britain. 


W 


85 


ass 


3=24 
4=32 


31i 

55i- 
3.1 
51 


Ireland. 


5^   1 
11 


3U 


11 


7=56|  141    I    34     ^=28\     62 


Belgium. 


27i 

35;j 

25i 


86 


53;i 

49i 


25i 


40    126 


Holland. 


9 
63 


a  =16 

3  =24 


72     5  =40    112 


25 

87 
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Great  Britain  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  otlier  countries 
by  the  density  of  its  population  combined  witli  the  small  pro- 
portion engaged  in  agriculture  ;  it  imports  food  for  25^  peo- 
ple per  100  acres  more  than  Belgium  does  ;  but  13  out  of 
that  25^  do  not  exist  in  Belgium,  wliile  the  remaining  12^  as 
well  as  another  9^,  or  21 1  in  all,  do  nothing  but  "  eat  their 
lieads  off"  in  the  small  farm  country  (being  "  engaged  in  agri- 
culture"), while  in  England,  though  they  are  fed  on  imported 
food,  their  energies  are  free  to  be  utilized  in  manufactures  or 
commerce,  arts  or  sciences,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  "lei- 
sure" which  Englishmen  so  actively  pursue.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  two  countries  does  not  end  here,  for  in  Belgium 
53 J  theoretical  persons  produce  food,  other  than  their  own, 
for  6  fewer  people  tlian  31|  do  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now 
nearly  a  century  since  Kirwan,  a  celebrated  Irish  mineralogist 
in  his  day,  defined  agriculture  as  "  the  art  of  making  the  earth 
produce  the  largest  crop  of  useful  vegetables  at  tlie  smallest 
expense."  If  at  thepresentday  a  committee  of  so  eminently  prac- 
tical a  body  as  the  farmers'  Club  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a  brief  description  of  agriculture,  I  venture 
to  say  that  they  would  not  deviate  very  far  from  the  spirit  of 
old  Kirwan's  definition,  however  much  tliey  might  modernize 
his  language.  If  I  am  right  we  cannot  regard  the  Belgian 
system  of  agriculture  as  the  most  perfect,  because  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive— expensive  to  the  nation  in  men,  if  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  money.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have,  if  my  cal- 
culations are  correct,  something  to  learn  from  Belgium,  for 
she  does  contrive  to  feed,  though  poorly  it  is  true,  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  man  to  the  acre  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  ability  of  feeding  more  than  86  or  87.  Belgium  can  cer- 
tainly teach  us  frugality  if  she  cannot  instruct  us  in  agricul- 
ture. Writers  of  politico-agricultural  essays  are  fond  of 
quoting  the  number  of  cattle  kept  in  Belgium  on  every  100 
acres  of  land,  apparently  forgetting  that  there  are  other  ani- 
mals besides  cattle  belonging  to  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  and 
that  the  peasant-farmers'  cows  do  not  give  proportionately  so 
large  an  available  supply  of  meat  as  the  herds  of  the  English 
grazier.  Tlie  following  table  will  put  the  actual  numbers  in 
their  true  light : 

Numbers  or  Live  Stock  per  100  Acres  of  Cultivated 
Laud. 


Eood-consuming  animals. 

Food-producing 
animals. 

Per  cent, 
of  impor- 
tations 
of  food. 

Human 
beings. 

Horses 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Gt.  Britain . 

Ireland 

Belgium  ... 
HoUaud   ... 
France 

85 
31, 

88 
72 
40 

7 

3i 

5 

5 

2i 

17.3 
25.3 
22.6 
27.4 
12.3 

89 

27 

10.6 

18 

30 

8.1 

10.3 

11.5 

5.8 

5.7 

36 

171 
20i 
nil. 
nil. 

In  contrast  with  this  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from 
the  returns  relating  to  foreign  countries,  published  in  the 
agricultural  returns  for  1871,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
"  according  to  returns  for  the  most  part  furnished  by  the  sta- 
tistical departments  of  the  respective  countries,"  I  reprint 
the  following  table  and  explanation  given  by  Mr.  W.  Fowler 
in  his  Essay  in  the  Cobden  Club  Papers  for  1872  (p.  162) 
already  quoted.  Mr.  Fowler  says :  "  I  think  the  following 
table  may  be  interesting  as  illustrating  the  variety  of  systems 
existing  in  Europe,  and  the  equally  remarkable  difference  in 
their  results : 


llussia,  in  Europe. 

Italy    

France 

Belgium  

Prussia    , 

Austria    

Spain  

Holland  

United  Kingdom 


Agricultural 

Average 

Head  of 

population 
to  total 

return  of 
corn  per 

per  1000 

inha- 
bitants. 

population. 

hectare. 

Per  cent. 

Hctoltrs. 

85.90 

16 

693 

77 

16 

291 

51 

14.6 

494 

51 

19.3 

402 

45 

19.8 

540 

25 

16 

635 

25 

16 

316 

16 

23 

492 

12 

40.8 

515 

Head  of 

cattle 
per  100 
hectares. 


249 
346 
660 
369 
307 
151 
539 
478 


Note. — This  table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Harris-Gastrell's  re- 
port as  to  Prussia,  p.  221.  The  figure  as  to  corn  in  the  case  of 
France  appears  to  be  too  low ;  for,  according  to  the  'Agricul- 
tural Returns  for  1870,'  the  produce  in  France  in  1865  was 
17  bushels  per  acre,  or  15.5  hectolitres  per  hectare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  figure  for   England  should  be  70  bushels,  or 

25.5  hectolitres  per  hectare,  and  not  40.8.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  reflect  that,  with  all  our  shortcomings,  we  produce  more 
corn  per  acre  than  any  country  in  Europe  by  the  labour  of  a 
far  smaller  portion  of  our  people,  thus  leaving  a  much  larger 
amount  of  labour  free  for  the  manufacture  of  wealth  in  other 
ways.  This  is  not  an  argument  for  leaving  things  as  they  are, 
but  should  rather  act  as  an  incentive  to  further  exertions." 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  in  reference  to  this  table, 
that  a  hectare  of  land  being  equal  to  2.4736  acres,  it  makes 
the  astounding  assertion  that  Belgium  keeps  nearly  2^  head 
of  cattle  per  acre.  Holland  more  than  2,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  mora  than  If.  From  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  figures  that  the  table 
contains,  an  appeal  to  common  sense  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  estimate  its  value  for  agricultural  or  political 
purposes,  and  its  incongruities  ought  to  warn  authors  of  the 
necessity  of  verifying  statements  of  so-called  facts  which  they 
quote  without  qualification,  and  which  therefore  go  before  the 
world  with  the  stamp  of  their  approval  and  authority.  Re- 
turning to  the  figures  in  ray  own  table,  one  other  fact  stands 
prominently  forward,  viz.,  that  in  Great  Britain  we  have  89 
sheep  per  100  acres  of  cultivated  land,  against  27  in  Ireland, 

10.6  iu  Belgium,  and  18  in  Holland.  Now,  as  sheep  produce 
wool  as  well  as  meat,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that,  not- 
withstanding our  large  home-growth,  we  import  annually 
about  200  million  pounds  in  the  raw  state  more  than  we  ex- 
port ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  excess  exporta- 
tion of  manufactured  woollen  stuffs  amounting  to  about  300 
million  yards.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed  that  English  far- 
mers need  not  be  ashamed  of  a  fair  comparison  of  their  achieve- 
ments with  those  of  their  neighbours,  notwithstanding  that 
the  regions  of  la  petite  culture  are  cultivated  either  under  a 
system  of  peasant-proprietorship,  or  under  a  national  system 
of  leases  backed  by  Tenant-Right  customs.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  on  this  point,  and  therefore  I  say  that  1  believe 
that  English  agriculture  has  attained  its  present  position  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  legal  security  for  the  tenant-farmers'  ca- 
pital, owing  mainly  to  the  confidence  induced  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  pride  which  most  Ensclishmen  feel  iu  the  possession  of 
a  character  for  unblemished  honour.  The  reasons  why  conti- 
nental and  Irish  agriculture  have  not  progressed  further,  not- 
withstanding their  peasant-proprietorship,  their  leases,  and 
their  Tenant-Right,  I  need  not  now  inquire  into ;  and  I  will 
therefore  conclude  this  paper  by  expressing  my  conviction  that 
just  as  Englishmen  have  led  the  van  of  progress  in  other  useful 
arts,  in  manufactures,  and  in  commerce,  so  will  they  take  a 
long  lead  in  agriculture  whenever  they  are  put  on  equal  terms 
with  their  competitors. 

Before  the  discussion  commenced,  the  Chairmajj  said  he 
thought  it  would  have  aided  them  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion if  Mr.  Jenkins  had  mentioned  the  size  of  the  smallifarms 
to  which  he  alluded  in  speaking  of  foreign  countries  (Hear, 
hear) . 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  (The  Prebandal  Farm,  Aylesbury)  said 
he  approached  that  subject  with  some  diffidence,  because  the 
exhaustive  paper  of  Mr.  Jenkins  had  suggested  ideas  which 
many  of  them  had  not  met  with  before.  He  inferred  from 
that  gentleman's  remarks  that  he  thought  that  in  this  country 
large  farms  were  more  conducive  to  the  support  of  the  popula- 
tion than  small  ones.  There  were,  however,  some  points  in 
his  paper  which  required  a  little  further  elucidation.  In 
the  first  place  that  observation  applied  to  what  he  said  re- 
specting the  comparative  number  of  horses  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  Holland  and  in  Great  Britain.  A  vast  deal  of  the 
produce  of  that  marvellous  country  was  carried  by  means  of 
canals.  Nearly  every  field  was  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and 
almost  all  agricultural  produce  was  transported  on  the  water 
instead  of  being  drawn,  as  it  was  in  this  country,  along  roads. 
Then,  again,  the  Dutch  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of  em- 
ploying the  population  than  those  afforded  by  agriculture.  The 
land  was,  for  the  most  part,  admirably  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  meat,  while  it  was  not  as  well  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  as  other  countries ;  so  that  he  could  well  imagine 
that  Holland  would  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  which  had  been  referred  to.    It  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  England  was  a  raiser  of  population  for  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  She  reared,  so  to  speak,  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  at  the  ages  of  16,  18,  or  20  went  forth  to 
some  of  those  vast  tracts  of  land  in  those  colonies  which,  as 
Englishmen,  we  were  proud  to  call  our  own  ;  and  such  persons 
being  consumers  of  produce  and  not  producers,  there  was  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  imported  corn  and  other  kinds  of  food 
to  support  those  who  were  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
world.  Having  travelled  a  great  deal  through  Holland  and 
Belgium  he  could  testify  to  the  great  cave  and  skill  which  were 
employed  by  almost  the  whole  population  in  making  the 
most  of  every  portion  of  the  land,  and  in  that  respect 
these  countries  afforded  a  good  lesson  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  many  of  whom  as  they  looked  around 
them,  saw  hedge-rows  and  trees  interfering  with  the 
production.  In  Belgium  you  might  often  see  a  woman 
leading  a  cow  to  graze  on  the  smallest  amount  of  pasturage. 
In  fact,  people  there  made  the  very  utmost  of  the  land  for  the 
production  of  food.  As  regarded  Mr.  Jenkins's  remarks  on 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  horses  in  this  country,  he 
(Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler)  believed  it  was  generally  considered  that 
the  horses  on  a  farm  eat  one-fifth  of  the  farm-produce ;  and 
supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  how  important  was  the  use  of 
steam-culture  to  agriculturists  as  a  means  of  saving  food  for 
the  use  of  the  community  !  He  had  tested  that  matter  for 
himself,  and  had  argued  the  question  with  his  neighbours,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  what  he  had  just  said  was  within  the 
mark.  Mr.  Jenkins,  wliile  speaking  about  the  consumption 
of  meat  in  this  country  as  compared  with  that  in  other 
countries,  said  that  meat  was  a  stimulant.  Anyone  who  had 
travelled  much  abroad  must  have  observed  that  when 
a  meat-eating  English  labourer  was  employed  abroad  on 
railway  or  other  works,  whether  it  were  because  meat 
was  a  stimulant,  or  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  he  did 
about  half  as  much  work  again  as  the  foreign  labourer  who 
was  fed  only  upon  vegetable  produce  (Hear,  hear).  He  could 
not  himself  concur  in  the  opinion  that  meat  was  only  a 
stimulant,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Voelcker,  who  was 
present,  would  give  them  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  meat 
as  compared  with  corn  in  developing  the  energies  of  tlie  la- 
bouring population.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country  that  large  oc- 
cupations should  continue,  though  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  maintenance  of  small  occupations  as  far  as  was 
practicable.  If  the  ever-increasing  population  of  this  country 
was  to  be  fed,  large  occupations  and  large  capital  employed  in 
their  cultivation  must  not  be  abolished  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  the  large 
amount  of  food  now  consumed  by  horses  were  saved  by  tlie 
employment  of  a  cheap  substitute  for  them,  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  food  would  be  set  free  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  They  all  knew  that  practically  a  steam  horse  was  in- 
finitely cheaper  as  a  motive  power  than  a  real  horse,  consum- 
ing as  it  did  coals  instead  of  the  food  which  was  required  by 
the  people.  He  had  no  doubt  wliatever  that  the  increased 
use  of  steam  would  be  very  beneficial  to  agriculturists,  and  in 
order  tliat  steam  might  be  used  to  an  adequate  extent  occupa- 
tions must  be  large.  Where  steam  was  employed  a  very  mode- 
rate number  of  horses  would  suffice,  and  steam  was  applicable 
to  nearly  all  the  processes  of  cultivation.  There  were  certain 
operations  on  the  farm,  such  as  carting  home  produce  and 
carting  manure,  for  which  horse-labour  must  still  be  re- 
quired ;  but  on  large  farms  a  considerable  amount  of 
such  labour  might  be  displaced  by  steam,  provided  land- 
owners so  arranged  the  farms,  so  suited  the  size  of  the  fields 
to  the  state  of  the  roads  that  steam-power  would  be  the 
cheapest.  He  thought  tliat  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
must  come  on  the  subject  before  tliem  was  that  on  large  farms 
a  large  capital  would  be  advantageous,  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food,  but  also  in  giving  increased  value  to  land,  and 
that  small  holdings,  involving  as  they  did  the  dearest  of  all 
kinds  of  labour,  human  and  horse  labour,  were  generally  to  be 
avoided,  lie  had  long  ago  said :  "  Never  use  a  man  or  a 
horse  where  you  can  use  a  steam-engine."  Tliey  had  heard 
that  evening  that  a  horse  required  eight  times  the  quantity  of 
food  that  a  man  required,  and  probably  a  steam-engine  costs 
four-fifths  less  to  keep  it  going  than  a  horse.  Steam  could 
not  be  used  to  any  great  extent  except  on  large  farms,  and  he 
felt  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the  substitution  of 
steam  for  horse-power  would  cause  agricultural  produce  to  be 
famished  more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  (Hear,  hear). 


Mr.  W.  Little  (Stag's  Holt,  March),  was  glad  that  that 
subject  had  been  introduced  for  discussion.  The  Govern- 
ment had  announced  their  intention  of  dealing  with  the  land- 
lords, and  were  supposed  to  be  prompted  by  persons  who 
wished  to  see  large  farms  broken  up  into  small  ones.  There- 
fore it  was  very  important  that  they  should  consider  what  were 
the  results  of  small  proprietorships.  Of  course  they,  as  far- 
mers, were  concerned  especially  with  agricultural  results,  but 
they  would  deceive  themselves  if  they  supposed  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  decided  with  reference  to  that  consideration 
alone.  Still,  in  a  country  where  the  area  for  producing  food 
was  yearly  decreasing,  and  the  number  of  people  to  be  fed  was 
yearly  increasing,  agricultural  results  could  not  be  left  out 
of  the  account.  He  was  not  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Jenkins 
through  his  figures,  but  having  read  some  of  the  valuable  re- 
ports of  her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  on  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he  thouglit  they  bore 
out  that  gentleman's  view  that  the  results  of  small  proprietor- 
ships abroad  were  not  equal  to  those  of  large  farming  in  Eng." 
land.  It  was  a  very  curious  fact  that  the  English  Government 
in  issuing  the  circular  of  inquiries,  omitted,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  to  ask  what  were  the  results  of  small  pro- 
prietorsliips.  They  asked  a  vast  number  of  questions  about  the 
land,  but  apparently  they  never  thought  of  asking  what  the 
land  produced.  It  was  rather  hard  work  to  read  the  reports, 
because,  so  far  as  figures  were  concerned,  they  dealt  in  foreign 
quantities,  foreign  measures,  and  foreign  moneys ;  and  it  had 
struck  him  that  if  a  clerk  at  the  Foreign  Office  had  been  em- 
ployed in  reducing  these  to  English  denominations,  the  reports 
would  have  been  far  more  useful.  Having,  however,  taken 
great  pains  to  understand  those  documents,  he  was  convinced 
that  whether  as  regarded  agricultural,  social,  or  economical 
results,  the  evidence  was  unfavourable  to  small  proprietor- 
ships, except  in  so  far  as  such  proprietorships  encouraged  those 
thrifty  and  frugal  habits  in  which  a  large  part  of  our  own  rural 
population  was  so  deficient.  On  that  subject  he  would  remark 
that  he  beheved  this  country  was  not  prepared  to  go  through  a 
revolution  as  other  countries  did,  before  they  got  a  system  of 
small  proprietorships.  He  could  not  forget  that  France  and 
other  continental  countries  had  a  perfect  revolution  in  their 
land-laws,  and  that  a  subdivision  of  land  was  enforced.  He 
supposed  they  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  step  as  that. 
There  were  many  persons  who  thought  it  would  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Government  to  start  a  number  of  small 
proprietors  on  a  new  system ;  but  he  wished  any  one  who 
was  in  favour  of  that  would  read  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment of  that  kind  which  was  made  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. In  a  part  of  tlie  country  where  there  were  no  small 
proprietors  they  bought  land  and  established  about  20  upon  it, 
assigning  to  each  a  certain  quantity  of  land  :  21-  acres  of  mea- 
dow land,  2|  of  arable,  and  about  7^  of  heath.  This  land  was 
offered  to  the  occupiers  free  for  five  years,  and  at  very  mode- 
rate rents  for  25  years  more,  with  the  option  of  purchasing 
either  by  four  annual  instalments  or  by  a  small  increase  of 
rent  payable  every  year.  He  was  not  prepared  to  give  the 
exact  figures,  but  the  experiment  was  a  very  interesting  one. 
Tliere  were  a  number  of  small  proprietors  starting  with 
every  prospect  of  success ;  they  were  men  who  were  chosen 
for  their  good  character ;  each  of  them  had  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  and  of  animals;  and  the  Gnvernment 
built  a  church  and  schools,  houses  and  building!?,  made  roads, 
and  canals  for  irrigation.  The  result  was  tliat  after  ten  years 
trial  the  Government  was  so  tired  of  the  experiment  that  it 
sold  tbe  property  which  cost  £10,500  for  £1,G00,  and  the  man 
who  bouglitt  liel  ?.nd  turned  out  all  the  old  tenants,  and  set  to 
work  improving  on  a  dilferent  system.  Surely  that  might  teach 
some  of  our  political  economists  or  theorists,  and  some  of  our 
working  men  who  were  always  urging  tlie  Government  to 
give  tliera  waste  lands  and  start  them  as  small  farmers,  how 
little  was  to  be  expected  from  any  experiment  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  J.  Bkadsiiaw  (Knole,  Guildford)  had  listened  with 
considerable  interest  to  Mr.  Jenkins's  paper,  and  thought  it 
well  became  them  all  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  was  now  being  carried  on  in  the  man- 
ner which  was  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  population 
generally  now  demanded  what  a  few  years  ago  wore  regarded 
as  luxuries  beyond  their  reach,  and  it  would  not  do  for  agri- 
culturists to  proceed  in  tlie  old  jog-trot  way.  Practical  far- 
mers must  watch  day  by  day  to  discover  what  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion was  most  beneficiai,  and  it  was  a  most  important  question 
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whether  the  cost  of  productiou  might  not  be  diminished  by  a 
more  general  application  of  steam. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Re.vd,  M.P.,  said  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get 
a  good  discussion  after  a  paper  like  that  which  had  just  been 
read.  Whenever  figures  formed  the  chief  part  of  a  subject 
they  required  to  be  well  weighed  and  considered  before  they 
could  be  comprehended  and  appreciated.  Therefore  the  few 
observations  he  had  to  make  would  be  directed  to  one  or  two 
practical  points.  In  the  first  place  he  must  say  he  was  rather 
staggered  at  finding  that  a  horse  consumed  as  much  as  eight 
men.  He  had  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  the  amount  of  provender 
which  a  horse  took  into  his  stomach  that  was  the  case  ;  but 
as  regarded  value  he  believed  a  farmer  could  keep  a  cart-horse 
for  10s.  a  week.  [A  Voice  :  "  No."]  At  all  events  that  was 
the  usual  calculation,  and  he  believed  it  was  pretty  sound. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  eight  persons,  taking  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  each  ?  He  ap- 
prehended not.  Therefore  he  wanted  to  know  how  Mr.  Jen- 
kins came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cost  eight  times  as  much 
to  maintain  a  horse  as  a  human  being. 

Mr.  Jejjkins  observed  that  he  had  not  said  that  it  cost 
eight  times  as  much  money. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  said  that,  unless  money  cost  were  intended, 
he  could  not  see  any  use  in  comparing  a  liorse  with  a  man. 

Mr.  jE?f  KINS  then  read  from  his  paper  what  he  said  on  this 
point ;  adding  that  the  question  was  how  much  land  it  took 
to  keep  a  horse,  and  how  much  food  that  land  would  produce 
if  steam-power  were  employed  instead  of  horse-power. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  thanked  Mr.  Jenkins  for  his  explanation  ; 
but  was  still  of  opinion  that  in  all  suck  questions  it  was  best 
to  reduce  everything  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He 
agreed,  however,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  that  the  less  they  had  to  do 
with  horses  the  better.  It  was  impossible  on  small  arable  farms 
to  do  without  a  certain  number  of  horses,  and  he  thought  that 
in  arable  districts  large  farms  answered  best,  because  you  could 
keep  fewer  horses  per  hundred  acres,  and  could  introduce 
steam  instead  of  horses.  However  natural  it  might  bs  in  a 
country  like  this  to  advocate  large  farms,  they  must  not  forget 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  any  country 
that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of  small  farms. 
He  did  not  think  that  in  grass  districts  that  point  was  borne 
in  mind  sufficiently.  The  produce  of  grass  land  was  constantly 
rising  in  value,  while  the  produce  of  arable  land  was  not  rising 
in  the  same  proportion.  Butter,  poultry,  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  the  same  class  were  continually  increasing  in  price, 
and  he  believed  that  such  produce  was  as  profitably  raised  on 
small  as  on  large  farms.  And  then  how  essential  it  was  to 
have  a  number  of  small  farms  in  order  that  they  might  form 
a  ladder  by  means  of  which  thrifty  and  energetic  persons 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  creeping  up  (Hear,  hear).  He 
came  from  a  county  where  large  farms  predominated,  and  where 
for  economical  reasons  he  thought  they  should  predominate — 
a  county  where  the  soil  was  light,  and  the  climate  dry, 
and  which  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
cereals  ;  but  if  he  lived  in  the  West  of  England,  he  should  con- 
sider a  great  number  of  times,  more  than  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  before  advocating  the  doing  away  with  a  number  of 
small  farms.  He  was  quite  sure  that  small  farms  were  wanted 
there  for  the  sake  of  the  honest  labourer  who  wished  to  be- 
come a  small  farmer.  And  even  with  regard  to  a  county  like 
Norfolk,  he  might  remark  that  his  three  nearest  neighbours, 
wbo  were  now  occupying  over  700  acres  of  land,  were — to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken — two  of  them  agricultural  labourers,  while 
the  other  was  within  his  recollection  a  farm  baUiff.  Another 
family  in  his  district,  who  occupied  among  them  5,000  acres  of 
land,  had  a  shepherd  for  their  father.  Let  them  cot,  therefore, 
go  before  the  public  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
agricultural  labourer  to  rise,  or  that  there  should  be  taken 
from  him  the  first  steps  up  the  ladder  by  means  of  which  he 
might  rise.  It  was  also  necessary  to  have  some  small  farms 
on  account  of  the  number  of  farmers'  sons  who  were  so 
exceedingly  stupid  that  they  would  stick  to  agriculture  instead 
of  turning  to  something  better  (laughter).  He  should  have 
liked  very  much  to  have  had  half  an  hour  to  read  and  con- 
sider the  paper  before  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  and  he 
would  suggest  that  if  possible  the  discussion  should  be 
adjourned  till  another  meeting  of  the  Club.  But  there  was 
one  thing  which  he  did  like  at  once  to  know  respecting  Hol- 
land :  Were  the  farms  in  several  parts  of  that. country  large  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins  :  Mostly. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Read  said  the  vast  portion  of  laud  which  had 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  at  great  cost  consisted,  he 
believed,  of  large  farms,  and  therefore  did  not  at  all  resemble 
in  siie  the  farms  in  Belgium  and  Ireland.  So  far  as  amount 
of  produce  was  concerned,  he  was  of  opinion  that  large  farms 
were  on  the  whole  decidedly  preferable  to  small  ones  in  this 
country ;  but  he  hoped  the  day  was  far  distant  when  small 
farms  would  be  obliterated. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (The  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester)  agreed 
with  Mr.  Read  that  when  they  had  had  a  paper  including  such 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  statistics  it  was  desirable  that  the 
discussion  should  be  adjourned,  and  he  should  be  very  glad 
if,  consistently  with  the  order  of  business  of  the  Club,  that 
course  could  be  pursued.  Coming,  as  he  did,  from  two  counties 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  farms  were  small  ones,  he  quite 
concurred  in  Mr.  Read's  opinion  that  there  were  grounds  for 
maintaining  small  farms  as  well  as  large  ones.  He  was 
astonished  at  what  Mr.  Jenkins  said  about  the  relative  cost  of 
feeding  horses  and  human  beings  ;  but  he  was  glad  that  they 
had  had  a  paper  on  that  subject  from  one  who  had  already 
contributed  so  much  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  W.  Harper  (Bury,  Lancaster)  said  he  had  risen 
mainly  to  support  the  suggestion  that  that  important  question 
should  be  adjourned  till  another  meeting.  It  was  not  a  question 
which  related  merely  to  the  production  of  so  many  quarters  of 
wheat  or  so  many  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese ;  it  was  a 
question  which  affected  the  whole  body  politic,  the  thrift,  the  in- 
dustry, and, indirectly,  the  powerand  constitulionof  the  country. 
As  regarded  the  Belgian  farmers,  it  should  be  recollected  that, 
as  a  rule,  tliey  lived  upon  less  probably  than  an  English 
labourer  ;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  to  this  country  that  a 
system  of  small  farms  should  be  preserved  which  afforded  men  an 
opportunity  of  rising  gradually  from  the  sphere  of  a  peasant  to 
that  of  the  occupier  of  a  large  farm,  and  any  doctrinaire  princi- 
ples of  legislation  which  wouldshut  the  door  againstthe  industry 
and  thrift  of  a  labouring  man,  and  prevent  him  from  rising 
above  his  class — even  tliough  it  might  tend  to  the  immediate 
raising  of  a  larger  amount  of  produce — would  be  an  evil  to  the 
country  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  said  he  could  not  refrain  from 
offering  his  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the  pains  and 
care  which  he  had  bestowed  on  a  branch  of  agriculture  which, 
up  to  a  short  time  ago,  was  perhaps  the  most  starved 
of  all  branches — the  collection  of  statistics.  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  a  time  when  the  question  was  commonly 
asked  by  farmers,  "  What  will  statistics  do  for  us  ?"  He 
thought  the  paper  which  had  been  read  would  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  that  question,  when  it  was  sufficiently  studied. 
At  any  rate,  it  had  called  their  attention  to  the  results  of  ag- 
riculture in  some  countries  bordering  on  our  own,  and  in 
their  own  as  compared  with  theirs.  The  immediate  subject  of 
the  paper — if  he  might  venture  to  characterise  it  as  being  a 
comparison  between  large  and  small  farms—  was  one  which 
had  had  great  interest  for  himself,  and  one  on  which  he  had 
gathered  all  the  information  that  he  could  from  various 
sources,  and  among  others  from  those  reports  from  foreign 
countries  which  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Little,  and  were  well 
worthy  of  being  read  by  every  English  agriculturist.  He 
was  not  able  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  gentleman 
had  drawn  from  those  reports,  although  those  reports  were 
so  elaborate,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand  to  what  opinion  the  writer  himself  inclined  ;  yet, 
having  carefully  considered  the  report  of  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrell 
from  Prussia,  and  of  Mr.  Morier  from  Bavaria,  and  others,  he 
did  not  think  they  at  all  bore  out  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Little. 
These  reports  brought  out  one  remarkable  feature  in  M'hich 
foreign  agriculture  differed  from  English,  and  that  was  that 
English  farming  presented  to  the  world  the  best  ex- 
ample that  existed  of  farming  by  tenancy.  That  was  the 
great  distinction  that  existed  between  the  two,  and  the  re- 
mark applied  to  both  hemispheres.  In  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
the  land  belonged  to  the  cultivators  themselves,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  almost  an  audacious  task  to  compare  them.  The 
agriculture  of  England  might  be  more  fitly  compared  to  those 
great  works  which  formed  the  object  of  vast  contracts, 
and  in  which  the  object  was  to  secure  the  greatest  re- 
sults within  the  shortest  periods.  It  was  an  industry  of 
a  very  stern  and  high-pressure  character,  in  which  it 
was     necessary,  whatever    was    employed,  whether  it   was 
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horse,  or  steam,  tliat  it  slioukl  soon  repay  the  capital  ex- 
pended. Foreign  agricnlture  was  not  so  much  an  industry  of 
tliis  class  as  a  life,  whereas  out  of  the  produce  of  an  English 
farm  rent  had  to  be  paid  twice  a  year.  In  fact,  the  two  things 
were  not,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  logicians,  'ui  pari 
ratione.  In  the  one  case,  the  cultivator  was  driven  by 
surrounding  competition  ;  in  the  other,  the  work  of  cultivation 
was  developed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  snail  produces 
its  own  shell ;  and  if  we  compared  foreign  with  English 
farming,  without  taking  into  account  the  different  surrounding 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  carried  on,  we  are  not 
likely  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  which  system, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  was  most  likely  to  conduce  to  national 
happiness  and  national  welfare.  And  surely  there  was 
DO  one  present  who  would  not  admit  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  iiappiness  was  a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  as  well 
as  the  production  of  wealth  (Hear,  liear).  But,  looking  at 
the  question  practically,  was  it  desired  that  large  farms  in  this 
country  be  divided  into  small  ones,  or  small  farms  be  aggre- 
gated into  large  ones  p  He  apprehended  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  such  a  change  occurring  in  England,  either  from 
political  or  from  social  causes.  They  all  trusted  that  no  great 
revolution  was  impending  over  them.  They  all  hoped  that 
English  agriculture  would  remain  very  much  what  it  was,  and 
that  the  cliief  improvement  would  be  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  average  of  good  farming,  and  that  there  would  not  be 
so  many  bad  farms  intersected  by  example  farms.  What  was 
needed  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  so  much  a  comparison  between 
large  and  small  farms,  as  regarded  their  extent,  as  an  exami- 
nation what  circumstances  were  most  suitable  for  each. 
The  more  he  considered  the  subject  year  by  year,  the  more  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  English  farmers  endeavouring  to  produce 
what  was  now  imported  in  such  vast  quantities  from 
adjacent  countries,  and  this  could,  he  believed,  be  pro- 
duced better  on  small  than  on  large  farms.  And  yet,  while 
he  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  the  large-farm  system  in  England, 
he  could  not  help  remarking  that  it  appeared  from  the  last 
returns  of  our  agricultural  statistics  that  52  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  in  England  and  Wales  were  under  20  acres.  That  was 
one  of  the  most  unexpected  discoveries  he  ever  made. 
What  was  still  more  remarkable,  was  that  in  the  two  counties 
of_  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  where  the  largest  farms  in  England 
existed,  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  small  farms.  The 
proportion  of  small  farms  being  54  per  cent.,  against  52  per 
cent,  for  tiie  whole  country.  To  him  that  was  perfectly  inex- 
plicable, because  if  there  were  one  thing  which  he  had 
imagined  was  more  progressive  than  another  of  late  years, 
it  was  the  aggregation  of  small  farms  into  large  ones  (Hear, 
hear).  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  large  farms,  but 
hetbought  the  aggregation  of  small  into  large  farms  would  be 
a  dangerous  national  experiment,  and  he  must  regard  such 
a  movement  with  the  more  apprehension  because  the  laws 
which  regulate  land,  already  tends  very  much  to  the  conversion 
of  small  holdings  into  large  ones,  and  many  large  landowners 
seem  to  feel  that  the  doing  away  with  small  farms  on  their 
estates  was  a  desirable  object.  This  tended  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  small-farm  system,  to  which  a 
large  part  of  the  country  was  accustomed-  In  his  opinion  they 
ought  not  to  enter  into  any  comparison  which  might  tend  to 
excess  either  one  way  or  the  other,  but  rather  study  to  arrive 
at  the  comparative  produce,  which  would  be  a  very  useful  ele- 
ment of  investigation  as  to  the  modes  of  agriculture  best 
snited  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  east  side 
of  England  tliere  was  a  dry  climate,  and  cereal  produce 
was  there  indicated  as  the  best;  on  the  west  side  the 
climate  was  moist,  and  there  pasture  and  dairy  produce  and 
the  kind  of  produce  which  was  associated  with  tlie  hen  roost 
could  be  produced  in  a  larger  degree,  because  the  farms  were 
naturally  small  in  extent.  In  those  cases  they  had  the  element 
of  climate  evidently  determining  the  general  size  of  farms. 
There  was  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  important  element 
of  capital.  He  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  small  capitalists 
unable  to  get  a  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  tlie 
question  must  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  society. 
Where  the  amount  of  capital  was  adequate  no  farm  could  be 
of  tlie  wrong  si/.e,  and  they  were  quite  right  in  advocating  the 
maintenance  of  large  farms;  as  no  foreign  country  wliere 
the  system  of  jiclitc  cuUnre  prevailed  universally,  had  the 
progress  of  agriculture  equalled  that  witnessed  in  this  country. 
He  was  much  struck  with  the  important  results  of  agriculture 
in  Holland,  which  were  referred  to  in  Mr.  Jenkins's  paper. 


Of  the  official  reports,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  from  foreign 
countries,  he  read  that  which  came  from  Holland  with  great 
great  satisfaction.  They  all  knew  that  in  France  agriculture 
was  subject  to  the  tvrauny  of  a  law  which  split  up  a  man's 
estate  before  his  own  eyes,  a  share  of  it  being  expropriated  by 
the  birth  of  every  cliild.  The  case  was  the  same  in  Belgium, 
and  also  in  the  llhenish  provinces  until  they  became  annexed 
to  Prussia.  Other  continental  countries  appeared  disposed 
to  adopt  the  system  which  prevailed  in  Prussia,  where  men 
might  buy  laud  without  any  obstacle,  if  they  possessed  the 
means.  There  were  many  features  in  the  system  to  which 
he  alluded  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced 
into  England,  in  order  that  ths  transfer  and  acquisition 
of  land  might  be  made  as  free  as  possible,  if  it  should 
be  made  perfectly  free  the  difficulty  of  the  question  of 
large  or  small  farms  miglit  be  greatly  diminished.  In 
Holland  there  was,  if  not  a  legal  enactment,  a  kind  of  social 
law  which  prevented  the  sub-division  of  land  beyond  a 
certain  point.  There  was  there  a  system  under  which  the 
eldest  sou  was  enabled  to  take  the  patrimonial  estate,  paying 
his  brothers  and  sisters  for  their  share  of  it.  The  same  sort 
of  law  or  system  existed  in  the  Channel  Islands,  being  derived 
from  tlie  old  Anglo-Norman  law,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
near  becoming  part  of  the  law  of  this  country.  There  there 
was  the  greatest  freedom  of  ownership  and  of  tenancy,  as  well 
in  the  case  of  large  as  of  small  occupations,  and  there 
was  no  question  about  large  or  small  farms.  Such  a  question 
never  occurred  to  people  any  more  than  the  question  whether 
a  man  bad  a  large  or  a  small  account  at  his  bankers,  or  was 
the  holder  of  more  or  fewer  railway  shares.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  Mr.  Read,  that  one  reason  for  maintaining  small  farms 
was,  tliat  they  presented  to  men  one  of  the  lower  rungs 
of  the  ladder  of  society,  and  he  \Vould  add  that  by  the  hope 
which  they  opened  up  they  afforded  one  mode  of  meeting  that 
agitation  among  the  labouring  classes  which  interfered,  in  some 
degree,  with  their  success .  He  should  be  very  sorry  if  such  classes 
were  led  to  conclude  that  farmers  considered  it  desirable  for 
political  reasons  to  do  away  with  the  chance  of  obtaining 
small  farms  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  see  it  made  clear 
that  there  was  no  wish  on  their  part  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  should  not  be  absolutely  free  for  the  whole  community  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  He  was  in  favour  of  adjourning  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  could  not  sit  down  without  thanking  Mr. 
Jenkins  personally  for  his  able  paper,  which  would  greatly 
assist  them  in  forming  sound  opinions  on  that  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Little  (Coldham  Hall,  Elm,  Wisbeach)  wished 
to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Hoskyns  seemed  to  think  that  there  was 
no  question  at  all  in  the  public  mind  at  present  of  any  com- 
parison, whether  for  or  against,  between  large  or  small  farms. 
Now  he  (Mr.  H.  Little)  apprehended  that  the  reason  why 
that  subject  had  been  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  present  time 
was  that  there  was  a  feeling  among  a  certain  class  in  this 
country  that  small  farms  would  be,  on  the  whole,  much  more 
advantageous  than  large  ones  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Hoskyns 
said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  question  at  all  about  that 
at  present.  There  certainly  was  no  question  of  that  kind 
among  agiiculturists,  who  did  not  look  forward  either  to  large 
farms  being  subdivided  into  small  ones  or  the  reverse  ;  but  it 
was  quite  certain  that  Radical  and  democratic  agitators  in  this 
country  had  advocated  tbe  substitution  of  small  farms  for  large 
ones.  He  found  that  in  his  own  district  labouring  men  had 
got  an  idea  that  if  they  could  once  get  hold  of  a  few  acres  of 
land,  they  would  then  be  perfectly  happy.  That  was  in  fact 
the  panacea  which  the  itinerant  agitators,  who  were  now  going 
about  the  country,  were  offering.  He  had  lately  had  some 
conversation  with  some  of  his  labourers,  who  claimed  a  greater 
advance  of  wages  than  he  was  able  to  afford.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  these  men  wanted  to  know  how  it  was 
that  he  and  other  men  like  liimself  could  not  get  liold  of  land, 
and  that  persons  of  his  position,  who  had  it  could  afford  to  pay 
£4^  an  acre  or  double  the  amount  wjiich  was  paid  for  land  for 
ordinary  farming  purposes  in  that  district.  Of  course  he  told 
this  man  that  these  persons  paid  no  rates,  taxes,  or 
tithes,  and,  further,  that  in  cases  (sucli  as  he  alluded  to,  wiiere 
the  men  were  labourers),  tliat  they  reckoned  nothing  for  their 
labour,  wliich  literally  came  out  of  the  farmers'  pocket, 
and  that  thus  they  obtained  land  cheaper  than  many 
farmers.  The  man  in  question  and  his  wife  and  two 
children     earned     during    the     preceding    year    altogether 
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about  £100  01  his  farm.  Remembering  this,  he  asked 
him  what  he  had  done  with  all  that  money,  adding 
that  if  he  had  so  very  great  a  desire  to  be  independent  he 
might  surely  have  saved  something  out  of  the  £30  which  they 
earned  among  them  during  the  sis  or  seven  weeks  of  harvest. 
It  did  not  seem,  however,  that  any  money  had  been  saved ; 
and  he  must  say,  it  appeared  to  him  that  unless  they  could 
change  the  habits  of  labourers  before  they  took  10  or  13  acres 
of  land  to  farm,  unless  they  could  induce  them  to  be  content 
with  the  fare,  and  emulate  the  thrift  which  characterised  the 
Belgian  peasant  proprietor  or  the  Irish  small  farmer,  it  was 
useless  to  think  of  setting  up  very  small  farms  in  this  country, 
for  he  was  confident  that  in  many  cases  the  comforts  of  the 
labourer  could  be  curtailed  rather  than  increased  by  the 
realization  of  his  present  desire  to  become  the  cultivator  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  (Hear,  hear). 

'The  Chaikman  said  that  after  the  excellent  speeches  they 
had  heard  it  would  ill  become  him  to  take  up  much  time.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  feeUng  of  many  prominent  members  of  the 
Club  that  the  discussion  on  that  question  should  be  adjourned, 
and  he  had  to  announce  that  the  Committee  would  endeavour 
to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  He 
wished  to  unite  with  others  in  thanking  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the 
able  paper  which  he  had  read.  When  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns 
spoke  about  the  great  number  of  small  farms  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Norfolk,  it  struck  him  that  that  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  those  counties  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  land  which  had  been  comparatively  recently  enclosed,  and  that 
theoccupiers  received  small  allotments  in  lieu  of  common  rights, 
and  had  since  maintained  their  position  through  habits  of 
thrift  and  industry  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  then  replied.  As  regarded  Mr.  Fowler's 
observation  as  to  the  connection  between  the  canals  of  Holland 
and  the  question  of  horse  power,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  Great  Britain  railways  were  very  largely-used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  agricultural  produce,  and  he  believed  that  in  this 
respect  they  counterbalanced  the  Dutch  canals.  In  such 
matters  they  must  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
in  which  two  countries  differed  from  one  another  and 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  sort  of  average.  In  Holland 
one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  was  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cereals  and  potatoes,  and  two-thirds  to  that 


of  grass  and  green  crops ;  but  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
two-thirds  was  in  permanent  pasture  than  was  the  case  in 
England,  and  hence  a  smaller  number  of  horses  were  used  in 
Holland.  Mr.  Fowler  remarked  that 'in  HoF.and  there  was 
scarcelj  any  employment  for  the  people  except  in  agriculture, 
and  that  the  country  being  especially  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  a  large  quantity  was  exported.  Anyone  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Holland  must  know  that 
not  very  long  ago  the  Dutch  were  the  greatest  maritime  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  long  as  that  was  the  case,  they 
imported  almost  everything  they  required  in  the  shape  of  food, 
the  energies  of  the  people  being  concentrated  on  maritime  in- 
dustries ;  but  when  this  state  of  things  ceased,  the  habits  of  the 
people  as  regarded  the  land  changed,  and  now,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing about  one-tenth  of  what  they  consumed,  they  not  only 
produced  the  whole  but  exported  to  other  countries.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  meat  being  a  stimulant  as  an  article  of  diet  was  not  a 
theoretical  one.  He  did  not  think  any  chemist  would  deny  that 
a  man  might  be  as  well  nourished  upon  wheat  as  upon  any  other 
kinds  of  food  whatever,  wheat  containing  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  nitrogenous  matters  which  supported  the  ani- 
mal tissues.  By  eating  meat  a  man  might  be  stimulated  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make  greater  exertions  than  he  otherwise  could, 
for  some  hours  ;  but^  then  the  supply  of  meat  required  to  be 
kept  up  to  enable  him  to  continue  those  exertions.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  meat-eating  navvy  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  do  much  more  work  than  a  native  of  the 
country  who  had  no  meat  (Hear,  hear) .  He  was  afraid  he  had 
been  very  much  misunderstood  about  one  horse  requiring  as 
much  land  to  keep  him  as  eight  men,  and  if  the  discussion 
were  adjourned  he  might  be  enabled  to  throw  some  further 
light  on  that  question.  As  regarded  Mr.  Hoskyns's  most  in- 
teresting speech,  he  might  observe  that  the  subject  of  his 
paper  was,  "  Some  comparative  results  of  large  and  small  farm 
systems  in  providing  food  for  the  people."  He  never  pre- 
tended to  compare  large  farms  with  small  ones,  aud  believed 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  If  they  took  one  county  where 
large  farms  prevailed  and  another  where  small  farms  were  the 
rule,  and  inquired  what  was  the  comparative  result  to  the 
nation,  the  experience  of  an  individual  would  be  of  very  little 
value. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  the  Chairman. 


A     FOOLISH     CONTEOVERSY. 


Long  before  even  Ancient  Pistol  rolled  forth  his  ana- 
thema, or  Humphrey  Clinker  turned  polite  letter-writer, 
or  Mrs.  Malaprop  prided  herself  on  her  parts  of  speech, 
the  vulgar  assumption  of  long  words  and  "  fine"  phrases 
had  challenged  the  ridicule  of  the  satirist  and  the  laughter 
of  the  mob.  The  polupldosboio  thalasses  of  the  poor 
player,  the  neck-and-crop  quotation  of  the  hedge-side 
orator,  or  the  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum  of  the 
mountebank  rarely  missed  the  mark  of  these  self-immo- 
lated butts.  Big  words,  of  little  meaning  aud  less  appli- 
cation, were  part  and  parcel  of  their  stock  in  trade,  and 
really  the  same  sort  of  thing  would  seem  to  tell  even  in 
these  times.  A  man  may  rig  himself  out  in  his  xdile 
dulci,  or  start  his  eureka,  or  shave  with  something  over 
the  pronunciation  of  which  he  is  not  quite  steady,  or  give 
an  unlimited  commission  for  a  parallax  Shorthorn. 

It  is  some  two  or  three  months  since  this  awkward,  and 
if  not  obsolete,  essentially  class  term,  was  forced  into  the 
title  of  a  sort  of  semi-private  letter,  which  looked  to  be 
simply  the  advertisement  of  one  auctioneer  against  ano- 
ther, or  another  version  of  the  very  stale  story  of  Bates 
and  Booth.  It  might  possibly  have  been  better  to 
have  passed  over  so  precious  a  piece  of  statistics 
without  any  notice  whatever  ;  but  the  Reverend 
John  Storer  thought  otherwise,  and  he  accord- 
ingly addressed  a  letter  to  this  Journal,  which 
it  appears  he  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  issue 
hs  something  of  a  civeiUar  to  the  agriculttiral  pressi     And 


certainly  something  has  come  of  it.  Lord  Duumore  re- 
gards Mr.  Storer  quite  as  much  as  the  advocate  of  Booth 
as  Parallax  is  of  Bates,  aud  in  a  letter  in  reply  says, 
"  the  expression  Mr.  Storer  makes  use  of  with  regard  to 
the  Oxford  family  concludes  a  composition  which,  for 
acerbity,  one-sidedness,  and  unfairness,  beats  everything  I 
ever  read."  This  is  tolerably  strong  language,  and  Mr. 
Storer  seeks  "  an  explanation,"  which  his  lordship  gives 
in  this  way  :  "  Nothing  personal  was  ever  intended,  and 
if  any  words  occur  in  my  letter  which  Mr.  Storer  con- 
siders in  the  least  degree  otTeusive  to  his  personality,  I  can 
ouly  express  my  regret  that  he  should  have  read  my  letter 
in  an  entirely  different  spirit  to  that  in  which  it  was 
written." 

^  This,  of  course,  is  all  very  nice  and  agreeable,  but 
after  a  time  another  unfortunate  man,  evidently  much 
against  his  will,  is  driven  into  what  he  calls  this  "  foolish 
controversy."  Writing  from  Killerby  on  December  3rd 
to  Bell's  Weehly  Messenger,  ^Ir.  John  B.  Booth  says : 
"  It  was  not  until  Saturday  evening  (30th  ult.)  that  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  a  friend  to  Lord  Dunmore's  letter 
in  your  paper  of  18th  ult.,  and  I  then  read  it,  and  learnt 
for  the  first  time  his  lordship's  remarks  respecting  my 
Hecuba  tribe  of  Shorthorns.  Why  Lord  Dunmore 
should  have  made  such  an  unwarrantable  attack  on  my 
herd  (which  to  the  best  of  my  belief  he  has  never  seen) 
t  cannot  tell — unless  it  is,  that  in  trying  to  wrHe  doxon 
other  people's  cattle,  be  thinks  he  is  spoiling  their  market 
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and  improvlug  his  own.  It  certainly  looks  very  much 
as  if  his  lordship's  '  trumpeter'  was  not  dead  yet."  And 
then  Mr.  Booth  comes  to  the  point  thus  :  He  will  show 
at  the  nest  Yorkshire  meeting  at  Hull  20  animals  of  his 
Hecuba  tribe  bred  at  Killerby  against  20  animals  of  any 
one  tribe  or  family  bred  at  Dunmore,  for  1,000  guineas 
a  side,  giving  his  lordship  the  choice  of  Duchesses, 
Oxfords,  Red  Roses,  or  Wild  Eyes.  Lord  Dunmore's 
answer  is  that  "  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, I  doubt  if  there  are  20  Oxfords  in  the  kingdom. 
As  for  the  Red  Roses,  I  can  hardly  yet  have  20  of  my 
own  breeding,  considering  I  only  imported  three  females 
last  year  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Wild  Eyes  the  family 
was  sold  out  at  my  sale  in  September.  Therefore, 
if  Mr.  Booth  realhj  thought  that  his  challenge 
w^ould  be  taken  up,  he  may  now  set  his  mind  at 
rest  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  his  1,000  guineas."  Lord 
Dunmore,  however,  does  not  stop  here,  but  goes  on  to  say 
in  so  many  words  that  "  Mr.  Booth  is  either  totally 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  caligraphy,  or  elce  has  wilfully 
fabricated  expressions  which  do  not  occur  in  my  letter." 
This  is,  again,  somewhat  strongly  put,  as  here  surely  is 
the  opportunity  for  another  challenge  which  can  scarcely 
be  refused.  Let  Mr.  Booth  bet  Lord  Duamore  a  thousand 
that  he  is  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  caligraphy, 
and  let  the  learned  Parallax,  of  course,  be  judge  and 
stakeholder. 

Mr.  Booth  terms  this  "a  foolish  controversy,"  and 
Lcrd  Dunmore  "regrets  exceedingly  that  this  corre- 
spondence has  ever  taken  place,  for  I  doubt  it  having  a 
beneficial  effect  in  the  Shorthorn  world  generally."  The 
Shorthorn  world,  we  should  imagine,  will  agree  very 
much  with  Lord  Dunmore,  as  anything  more  derogatory 
or  damaging  to  any  pursuit  has  seldom  been  maintained 
by  its  supporters.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Shorthorn 
market  has  been  one  great  system  of  puffing,  but  a  turn 
has  come  at  length,  and  during  the  last  month  or  two 
there  has  been  a  continual  flow  of  abuse,  now  of  this  tribe, 
now  of  that,  seasoned  with  hints  and  doubts  as  to  pedigrees 
even  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  The  famous  Duchesses, 
says  Mr.  Storer,  "  from  thirty  to  forty  years  since  were 
crossed  by  bulls  of  such  short  pedigrees  that  if  entered 
in  the  Herd  Booh  now  they  would  have  an  asterisk 
attached  to  their  names  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  their 
descent"  !  Then,  again,  hark  to  Mr.  Eawcett !  who  has 
joined  in  this  foolish  controversy:  "  Now-a-days  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  animals  pure  Booth  or  pure  Bates,  if 
they  happen  to  have  descended  from  a  cow  which  was 
ever  in  the  possession  of  either  of  those  parties,  or  if  a 
bull  appears  in  the  pedigree  which  has  descended  from 
animals  bred  from  either  of  those  herds.  Such  proceed- 
ings  are    anything    but    truthful."     Here    is    another 


opening  for  the  Royal  Agricultm-al  Society, 
which,  to  be  consistent,  the  Council  must  take  up.  If  a 
man  is  exposed  for  selling  as  pure  cake  that  Avhich  is  not 
pure,  so  equally  must  the  man  be  denounced  and  the 
world  cautioned  against  any  one  who  professes  to  sell 
pure  Booth  and  pure  Bates,  knowing  that  the  animals 
are  not  pure.  Indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  people  who 
thus  write  up  impure  stock  as  pure,  people  who  palm 
it  ofl',  and  people  who  sell  it  might  be  all  indicted  for 
conspiracy, 

Mr.  Storer  has  his  doubts  as  to  whether  he  shall  be 
able  to  write  the  history  of  the  Shorthorn,  but  any  such 
hesitation  will  not  be  from  lack  of  material.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  the  great  authorities  from  Parallel  and 
Parallax  onwards  have  opened  up  a  deal  of  new  ground, 
from  which  the  skilful  biographer  might  cull  many 
a  flower  —  or  many  a  weed.  The  only  doubt 
is  whether,  with  i'arallax  before  us,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  treat  this  in  a  facetious  style,  as  A'Beckett 
wrote  the  comic  history  of  England,  illustrated  with 
engravings  after  the  manner  of  those  amusing  but  utterly 
fabulous  creatures  in  the  Herd  Books. 

The  story  of  Warlaby  and  KUlerby  was  first  told 
through  the  columns  of  our  paper,  and  since  then  that 
of  almost  every  Shorthorn  herd  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  we 
have  carefully  kept  clear  of  those  excesses  which  have 
so  often  characterised  this  business.  When  those  effete 
Grand  Duchesses  were  selling  blindfold  in  Willis'  Rooms, 
at  ruinous  prices  to  luckless  Mr.  Betts,  the  manager  of 
a  Bates  herd  roared  out,  "What  will  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  say  to  this?"  And  the  Marh  Lane 
Express  said  then  precisely  that  which  it  says 
now.  The  whole  thing  was  a  mania — an  absurdity — 
which  no  practical  man  of  business  would  have  been 
justified  in  touching,  or,  as  the  coming  historian  puts 
it :  "  As  a  rule,  though  with  exceptions.  Shorthorn 
breeding  is  with  x^eers  and  men  of  fortune  now  a  mere 
subsidiary  pleasure,  a  fashionable  adjunct  to  the  beauties 
of  the  demesne,  which  a  steward  or  a  bailiff  manages." 
When,  years  since,  we  ourselves  dared  to  say  so  much, 
Parallax  and  his  man  Parallel  regarded  it  as  treason  ;  but 
how  stand  the  facts  ?  Mr.  Betts  was  persuaded  to  give 
over  six  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  of  these  said 
Duchesses,  and  in  less  than  two  years  three  died,  two 
were  killed,  and  one  or  two  more  sold  at  something  like 
a  tenth  of  that  they  had  cost,  as  hopelessly  barren.  What 
a  chapter  these  Grand  Duchesses  will  furnish  in  the  story 
which  we  hope  Mr.  Storer  is  about  to  write,  however 
chary  he  may  be  of  again  awakening  the  family  feuds  of  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  "  A  ])lague  on  both  your 
houses  !" 


IMPRACTICAL     AGRICULTURE. 


Ably  as  Mr.  Masfen  did  at  the  Midland  Club,  it  is  a 
nice  question  whether  Lui'kactical  Agriculture  would 
not  have  been  a  more  seasonable  subject  than  the  well- 
known  title  taken  on  Thursday.  The  especial  duty  of 
the  farmer  just  now  is  to  wage  war  against  the  imprac- 
tical. Looking  to  the  general  run  of  English  tenants  at 
this  time,  it  is  very  manifest  that  they  never  were  so 
well  fitted  for  their  business,  never  so  capable  as  at  this 
very  moment.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  occupier 
should  have  more  education,  more  energy,  and  more 
money ;  whereas  to  our  thinking  that  which  he  lacks 
above  everything  else  is  more  opi)ortunlty.  Many  of 
the  points,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Masfen  touched  on  might 
be  classified  quite  as  appropriately  as  the  impractical ;  for 
a  gi'eater  part  of  his  paper  went  to  show  the  impediments 
with  which  theagricullurist  has  to  contend, 


When  is  farming  impractical  ?  That  is,  when  is  it  im- 
possible to  do  the  best  by  the  land  ?  Mr.  Mechi,  in  one 
of  his  recent  letters,  says,  "  We  have  most  of  us  too 
many  acres  in  proportion  to  our  capital ;"  and  Mr.  Mas- 
fen says  "  Capital  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  under  the  precarious  conditions  on  which  the 
majority  of  the  land  of  this  kingdom  is  held."  Thus, 
Agriculture  without  security  is  impractical,  as  every- 
body of  course  is  coming  to  see.  In  the  Holkham  lease 
of  a  year  or  two  since  the  chief  feature  was  liberty  to  the 
tenant  to  grow  what  he  liked  and  sell  what  he  pleased  ; 
but  as  little  as  possible  was  said  about  security.  In  the 
lines  for  a  new  Norfolk  lease,  as  just  laid  by  a  com- 
mittee of  landlords  and  tenants,  of  whom  Lord  Leicester 
is  one,  there  is  a  special  clause  for  compensation  cove- 
nants to  extend  over  the  last    four   years   of  the  term. 
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Agriculture,  tlieu,  vvitli  or  without  a  lease,  is  impracli- 
cal  unless  associated  with  Tenaut-Right.  Agaiu,  it  is 
impractical  to  farm  against  game,  or,  as  we  had  almost 
added,  gamekeepers.  Mr.  Masfen's  chief  complaint  here 
is  as  to  the  shooting  heing  ever  let  to  a  stranger  ;  but  this 
is  surely  not  all  to  be  said  on  the  evil.  Many  a  landlord 
himself  can  and  does  as  much  harm  in  this  way  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive ;  but  Mr.  Masfen  hits  well  home 
when  he  says,  "There is  a  desire  and  a  suggestion  made 
to  arrive  at  an  equitable  settlement  by  giving  up  the 
rabbits  to  the  tenants,  and  a  joint  partnership  in  hares, 
reserving  all  feathered  game  to  the  landlord.  This  would 
be  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  more  in  unison  with 
the  views  of  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  kingdom."  In 
the  new  Norfolk  lease  hares  are  to  be  ranked  as  the  joint 
property  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  rabbits  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  vermin.  Here,  too,  we  see  agriculture  is  im- 
practical against  a  great  head  of  game,  and  more 
especially  when  pitted  against  hai'cs  and  rabbits.  Fur- 
ther, Agriculture  is  impractical  without  the  command 
of  a  necessary  supply  of  labour.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  during  the  agitation  of  this  subject  about  the 
kindly  acts  of  the  master  to  his  man ;  but  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  have  a  thorough  hold  on  the  la- 
bourer's sympathies,  unless  your  consideration  towards 
him  culminates  in  the  provision  of  a  decent  comfortable 
home.  Mr.  George  Wise  said  at  Birmingham  that  build- 
ing cottages  was,  "  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  bad 
speculation"  ;  but  surely  the  proper  supply  of  cottages 
on,  or  adjacent  to,  a  farm,  is  no  more  a  speculation  than 
the  building  of  homesteads,  stables,  and  boxes  ?  as,  in  a 
word,  we  shall  soon  come  to  see  that  Agriculture  is  imprac- 
tical without  such  imperative  accommodation. 

Thus  far,  Impractical  Agriculture  is  very  much  the  land- 
lord's concern.  He  must  be  prepared  to  offer  more  liberal 
agreements,  to  keep  down  the  hares,  and  give  up  the  rabbits, 
and  to  thoroughly  furnish  his  farms  with  cottages.  In  doing 
so  he  will  have  to  join  with  theteuant  in  making  war  against 
the  head  keeper  and  the  family  lawyer,  the  two  great 
champions  of  Impractical  Agriculture.  Mr.  Masfen  says : 
"  There  are  three  classes  generally  set  forth  as  repre- 
senting those  interested  in  the  land,  viz.,  owner,  occupier, 
and  labourer  ;  but  there  is  another  beyond  those  named — 
the  great  consuming  public  ;"^while  we  should  say  there  are 
others  still  who  directly  represent  the  lauded  interest,  and 
often  enough  represent  this  very  indifl'erently ;  namely, 
the  land  agent  and  the  solicitor. 

Coming  more  immediately  to  the  every  day  business  of 
the  farm,  there  are  certain  popular  theories  continually 
advocated  which,  nevertheless,  are  still  scarcely  beyond 
the  limits  of  Impractical  Agriculture.  Thus  we  hear  of 
the  available  wealth  to  be  gathered  from  the  sewage  of 
towns — which  the  farmer  so  obstinately  refuses  to  use — 
simply,  of  course,  because  its  profitable  use  is  impracti- 
cal. Or,  as  Mr.  Masfen  says,  apropos  of  the  show 
time :  "  During  the  present  week  the  exhibition  of 
poultry  at  Bingley  Hall  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  some  of  the  best  specimens  the  kingdom  can 
supply.  How  far  may  not  poultry  by  judicious  manage- 
ment be  made  to  form  an  important  item  in  the  returns 
of  a  farm  ?  The  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
give  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,621,021  paid  for  eggs  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  up  to  the  31st  of  October  in  the 
present  yeai'."  In  the  outset  it  may  be  said,  in  answer  to 
this  suggestion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  great  head  of 
poidtry  together  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition ;  and  even  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Pit  sports- 
men "  walked"  their  cocks  as  well  as  their  puppies.  The 
attempt,  then,  to  make  eggs  and  poultry  "  an  important 
item  in  the  returns  of  a  farm,"  sounds  like  Impractical 
Agriculture;  as  a  man  of  any  capability  may  turn  his 
time  and  his  means  to  ^better  account.    Injact,  many  a 


good  farmer  grows  his  chickens  just  as  he  does  his  nag 
colts,  mainly  for  home  use,  if  he  may  occasionally  dispose 
of  the  surplus.  Mr.  Masfen  says  the  breeding  and 
management  of  horses  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
Agriculture ;  but  making  a  business  of  breeding  nags  is 
often  enough  Impractical  Agriculture.  Cart  colts  will 
pay  ;  and  in  certain  districts,  like  Cleveland,  stocking  the 
grass  grounds  with  carriage  horses  and  machiners  may 
answer,  but  few  farmers  ever  turned  much  money  over 
hunters,  hacks,  or  troopers.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
a  man  without  a  good  horse  in  his  stable  or  a  good  bird 
on  his  table,  but  these  are  rather  the  luxuries  than  the 
profits  of  practical  Agriculture. 

But  perhaps  the  most  impractical  feature  is  that 
which  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  so  unwittingly  led  up 
to.  The  pursuits  of  Agriculture  are  affected  by  two  very 
distinct  classes — the  one  who  farms  for  a  living,  and  the 
other  as  an  amusement.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
Practical  Agriculture  is,  according  to  Jlr.  Winterton, 
"  the  successful  tradesman  who  carries  on  farming  more 
as  a  hobby  than  for  serious  profit ;"  and  thus  gives  a  very 
artificial  impetus  to  the  competition  for  farms.  This 
outsider  is,  indeed,  what  with  his  experiments,  his  new 
doctrines,  and  his  disregard  of  expenses,  the  very  hero  of 
Impractical  Agriculture, 


THE  WHEAT   CROP  OF  1873. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MARK  LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  legitimate  wheat  sowing  season  is  now  over, 
and  we  stand  to  be  afflicted  with  a  greater  national  loss 
in  our  home  produce  than  any  we  have  sustained  during 
the  present  century.  From  personal  observation  in 
various  districts  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
about  one-half  the  wheat  intended  to  have  been  sown  has 
been  got  in,  and  that  in  the  worst  possible  condition  ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  innumerable  horse  tracks  left  in 
almost  every  field,  and  now  standing  full  of  water  to  the 
brim.  Much  seed  has,  therefore,  burst  prematurely,  and 
is  now  rotting  in  the  ground ;  and  that  which  has  ger- 
minated and  come  up,  is  looking  wan  and  sickly.  The 
necessity  of  sowing  inferior  seed — there  being  few  good 
samples  to  be  had — has  aggi-avated  the  evils  of  the  wea- 
ther, for  it  is  against  all  experience  to  expect  a  vigorous 
plant  from  a  weakly  parent.  Favourable  circumstances 
between  the  present  time  and  harvest  may  slightly 
modify  the  gloomy  prospect  now  before  us,  but  they  can 
no  more  bring  about  a  good  crop  than  exterior  decora- 
tions can  give  stability  to  a  house  on  a  bad  foundation. 
A  high  price  for  wheat,  and  a  dear  loaf  to  the  consumer, 
may  not  be  the  consequence  of  these  untoward 
circumstances,  because  the  world's  sarplus — facili- 
tated by  steam  transport — and  not  our  home 
product,  now  regulates  supplies  and  rules  prices ;  but 
they  will  inevitably  cripple  many  producers,  and  ruin  not 
a  few.  Part  of  the  large  breadth  that  remains  to  be  sown 
may  yet  be  got  in  by  snatches  during  the  winter  months, 
or  left  until  spring,  or  other  crops  may  be  substituted  ; 
but  in  neither  case  cau  the  loss  be  less  than  from  £2  to  £4  au 
acre,  as  compared  with  the  return  from  an  average  autumn- 
sown  wheat  crop.  Taking  the  mean,  or  £3  an  acre,  on 
the  area  returned  as  under  wheat  in  Great  Britain  this 
year,  namely,  3,870,100  acres,  v/e  have  in  round  numbers 
a  money  deficiency  of  11^^  millions  steiling.  This,  al- 
though a  national  loss  to  the  country  at  large,  wiU  fall 
in  the  first  instance  upon  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  par- 
tially upon  the  owners.  Perhaps  they  may  resignedly 
bow  to  their  fate  as  the  result  of  "circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control ;  "  but,  if  such  be  the  case, 
we  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  nearly  half  the  land  in 
the  country  is  still  unsound  and  undrained ;  tortuous 
watercourses  everywhere  unstraighteued  and  undeepened, 
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and  valueless  water-mills  backing  up  streams  aud  rivers, 
and  silting  up  their  channels.  We  thus  see  that  there  is 
still  ample  room  to  modify  the  evils  resulting 
from  such  seasons  as  the  present.  Remedy  these  draw- 
backs to  agricultural  operations,  and  obtain  the  general 
command  of  that  latent  and  inexhaustible  power  that  can 
be  called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  and  will  work  with- 
out ceasing — the  steam  engine — and  not  half  the  land 
now  lying  bare  would  be  left  unsown  even  in  seasons  like 
the  present.      I  am,  sii-,  your  obedient  servant, 

.    Thos.  C.  Scott. 
King's  Arms  Yard,  Moorcjate-street,  Dec.  21. 


THE  PROSPECT   OF   A   WHEAT  CROP. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF   THE   HAllK   LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In  reviewing  the  prospect  for  another  year,  I  must 
say  I  never  saw  a  worse.  The  land  is  satui-ated  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  greater  part  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  are 
washed  out  of  it ;  and  on  the  stiff  clays  the  wheat  sown 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  never  likely  to  come  to  a  crop, 
the  seed  having  burst  with  the  wet  and  therefore  become 
rotten.  What  little  has  come  up  has  been  eaten  off  by 
slugs,  so  that  the  land  must  be  sown  over  again,  either 
with  spring  wheat  or  something  else ;  moreover  there  is  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  wheat  sown.  The  prospect  for 
the  spring  seeding  is  also  bad,  the  fallows  being  very  foul, 
and  labour  very  dear,  on  account  of  the  people 
who  go  stumping  about  the  country,  causing  dissensions 
between  master  aud  man,  and  the  land  will  not  be  got  into 
a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seed.  The  crop,  therefore,  must 
be  very  deficient,  and  should  the  present  state  of  things 
continue,  a  greater  portion  of  the  stiff'  clays  will  go  out  of 
cultivation  (and  they  are  the  wheat-producing  soils),  for 
they  will  not  repay  the  expense  required.  In  regard 
to  the  dearness  of  meat,  I  think  the  dairymen  of  the 
large  towns  have  something  to  do  with  it,  insomuch 
that  instead  of  letting  the  cows,  after  they  have 
exhausted  the  milk  from  them,  return  to  the  country, 
;o  again  produce  a  calf  and  be  again  serviceable  for 
the  dairy,  they  are  made  fat  and  sold  to  be  killed, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  in-calf  animals 
being  so  dear,  and,  further,  makes  a  great  scai'city  of  calves 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  a  greater  scarcity  of  animals 
to  grow  up  and  feed. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  my  encroaching  upon  your 
valuable  space, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Huntingdon,  Dec.  13//*,  1872.  C.  L. 


THREE  CALYES  AT  A  BIRTH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Perhaps,  as  a  further  elucidation  of  Mr.  He- 
therington's  inquiry,  it  would  be  desirable  to  state  that  in 
the  year  1862  the  cow,  Lancaster  25th,  belonging  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Barclay,  of  Keavil,  had  at  one  birth  three  heifer 
calves.  The  two  elder  ones  survived,  aud  became  the 
prize  cows,  Anne  of  Lancaster,  and  Mary  of  Lancaster. 
The  third  calf,  thougli  born  alive,  was  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  cow  having  been  left  unattended,  no  one  supposing 
that  she  meant  to  give  birth  to  a  third  calf. 

This  triple  birth  is  entered  in  the  Herd  Hook,  vol.  15, 
p.  571.  Yours  obediently, 

John  Storeii. 

Hellindon,  Dec.  19///,  1872. 


TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Hetherington,  of  Park  Head,  Sillotii,  I  beg  to  say  that 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago — I  could,  with  a  little 
trouble,  give  the  exact  date — a  Shorthorn  cow,  belonging 
lo  my  late  father  (•lohn   Bgwsteadj  of  Beck  Bank,  near 


Penrith),  and  purchased  by  him  from  the  late  Mr.  Bower- 
bank,  of  Berrier,  in  this  county  (a  gentleman,  by-the-bye, 
well  known  to  Mr.  Hetherington),  produced  three  heifer 
calves  at  a  birth,  and  so  much  did  they  resemble  one  an- 
other as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  even  by  their  con- 
stant attendant.  These  three  heifers,  named,  not  inaptly, 
'■  Faith,"  "  Hope,"  and  "  Charity,"  grew  up  most  satis- 
factorily ;  they  attained  the  full  size  expected  in  purely- 
bred  Shorthorns  ;  they  were  well  formed,  and  were  there- 
fore successfully  exhibited  at  the  several  local  shows, 
while  two  out  of  the  three  were  breeders. 

I  remain,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 
Thos.  Bowstead. 
Estates'  Office,  Edenhall,  near  Tenrith, 
Cumberland,  Dec.  16//*,  1872. 


THE  CIRENCESTER  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE  CLUB.— The  December  dinner  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  tlie  10th,  at  the  "  London,"  in  Pleet-street,  Mr.  J. 
Coleman  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  ho- 
noured, and  Mr.  E.  Holland,  in  response  to  The  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  had  spoken  in  terms  of  great  satisfac- 
tion at  its  increasing  prosperity,  the  Chairman  introduced  the 
subject  for  discussion — Our  \  Meat  Supply — dwelling  upon 
the  necessity  for  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  at  the 
ports  of  arrival,  and  urging  that  the  compensation  to  owners 
for  the  loss  of  animals  killed  by  order  of  the  Government  in- 
spector should  be  paid  from  the  Imperial  purse  rather  than  from 
the  county  rates.  Messrs.  Arkell,  Bowly,  Cadle,  Holland, 
Raynbird,  Roberts,  Jacob  Wilson  (President-elect),  and  Dr. 
Voelcker  took  part  in  the  debate  that  followed.  The  strict 
enforcement,  especially  in  Ireland,  of  tlie  Infectious  Diseases 
Act,  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  as  food  on  some  light  lands,  the 
general  improvement  of  our  grass  land,  and  the  breeding  of 
more  stock  upon  our  mixed  farms  were  among  the  means  re- 
commended for  increasing  our  meat  supply. 

NORFOLK  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.— At  the 
general  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  action  taken  over  the  adulteration 
of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs.  Mr.  Everett  asked  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  to  "  show  a  determined  spirit 
over  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  to  accept  of  no  com- 
promise whatever." 

NORFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  —  Mr.  J. 
Bacon,  of  Attleborough,  has  been  elected  Secretary  to  this 
Society.     There  were  three  candidates. 

THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FAT  STOCK  SHOW.— 
This  exhibition,  held  at  Plymouth,  was  made  up  of  22  North 
Devons,  17  South  Hams,  18  Sliortliorns,  13  Herefords,  and 
17  crossbreds,  with  30  pens  of  sheep,  and  a  few  pigs.  A 
Shorthorn  cow,  bred  by  Hosken  and  Son,  took  the  Champion 
prize,  as  the  best  cow  in  the  yard  ;  and  another  Shorthorn, 
shown  by  M  r.  Bult,  wbs  the  best  of  all  tlie  oxen  or  Steers. 

SALE  OF  STOCK  AT  THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB 
SHOW. — Although  business,  more  especially  in  the  sheep 
classes,  was  said  to  be  slack,  a  number  of  sales  were  effected 
by  the  close  of  the  v  eek  ;  but  as  the  prices  realised  are  rarely 
suffered  to  transpire,  there  is  but  little  interest  attached  to 
these  commercial  transactions.  Mr.  Bruce's  black  poll 
cliarapion  ox  goes  "  bock  again"  to  Scotland,  where  he  will 
be  kept  on  for  some  little  time  longer.  Comfort,  the  butcher, 
of  Farringdon-street,  bought  the  Devon  silver-cup  heifer  ;  and 
Spiers  and  Pond,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  champion  prize 
pen  of  Oxfordshire  Downs,  Tlie  same  well-known  firm  gave 
100  guineas  for  Mr.  Thompson's  cross-bred  ox,  at  27  cwt., 
the  heaviest  beast  ever  exliibited  at  the  Sraitlilield  Show; 
while  her  Majesty's  third-prize  in  the  same  class,  weighing 
23  cwt.  1  qr.  201b.,  actually  made  £135  from  Mr.  Dewhurst, 
of  Southport,  in  Lancashire.  All  the  stock,  however,  exhi- 
bited by  Royalty  sold  well.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  first-prize 
Norfolk  poll,  at  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  Gib-,  made  £96  from  Spiers 
and  Pond  ;  the  Prince's  second-prize  Norfolk  heifer,  at  16 
cwt.  2  qrs.  201b.,  made  £75  ;  tlie  Prince's  second-prize 
Sliorthorn  l:ei(er,  bred  by  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  at  16  cwt.  0  qrs. 
181b.,  made  £85,  and  one  of  the  Derons  bred  at  Sandringham 
£75.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  butchers  and  others 
are  ready  to  give  more  for  names  than  for  prizes  or  even 
weights.  The  Ciiristmas  Meat  show  is  that  of  Spiers  and  Pond, 
which  far  eclipses  any  display  of  tlie  butchers  themselves. 
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The  Counties'  Committee  met  in  the  hall,  India  Buildings, 
on  Tuesday,  previous  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Chf  mber  ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  the  retiring  president,  iu  the  chair. 

The  following  county  meeting  reports  were  read  : 

A''fK. — That  the  Chamber,  instead  of  asking  a  commission 
of  inquiry  on  the  land  tenancy  laws,  should  endeavour  to  get 
immediate  action  taken  towards  their  reformation,  and  should 
give  their  support  to  the  Scottish  National  Toll  Abolition 
Association  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  passing  of  a  general 
toll  abolition  act. 

Caithness  cordially  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Chamber 
in  regard  to  the  land  tenancy  laws,  and  agrees  with  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  to  urge  upon  Parliament  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Game-laws. 

Edinburgh  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Chamber  during 
the  year,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  the  land  tenancy 
laws  and  the  Game-laws. 

Forfar  unanimously  approves  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Perth  meeting  in  regard  to  the  land  tenancy  laws,  and 
commends  the  subject  to  the  continued  attention  of  the 
Chamber. 

Kincardineshire  represents  to  the  Chamber  the  very 
urgent  need  there  is  to  continue  to  agitate  for  a  reform  of  the 
whole  land  tenancy  laws,  and  that  the  Chamber  might  advan- 
tageously concentrate  their  efforts  to  secure  this  one  object,  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  ameliorations  which  far- 
mers require,  and  likely,  if  attained,  to  prove  the  first  instal- 
ment of  just  and  impartial  legislation  on  Tenant-Right  and 
the  affiliated  questions  now  before  the  public.  The  meeting 
are  strongly  persuaded  that  the  present  is  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  urging  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  has  already  been  practically  ventilated 
in  various  influential  quarters,  and  is,  moreover,  ripe  for  dis- 
cussion, and  requiring  immediate  attention  to  ensuie  a  speedy 
settlement;  and  should  unanimous  representation  to  this  effect 
from  farmers  or  their  recognised  organisations  be  at  once  laid 
before  the  Government,  there  are  not  wanting  favourable  indi- 
cations that  the  question  will  be  dealt  with  at  no  distant 
period.  Without  assuming  to  dictate  any  special  programme, 
the  meeting  are  convinced  that  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  M'Neel- 
Caird,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goodlet  at  Perth,  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Chamber  following  thereon,  furnish  a  correct 
aid  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  be 
embodied  in  any  legislative  measure  introduced  to  remedy  the 
grievances  complained  of.  The  only  other  matter  in  which 
the  meeting  consider  it  desirable  at  this  time  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Chamber  is,  the  importation  and  inland  transit 
of  live  stock.  The  meeting  respectfully  recommend  that  this 
subject  may  continue  to  receive  such  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chamber  as  its  acknowledged  importance  to  all  breeders 
and  feeders  of  stock  so  manifestly  desires  and  requites. 

The  secretary  put  in  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  funds, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  cash  of  the  Chamber  at  12th 
November,  1872,  amounted  to  £548  18s.  4d. ;  and  the  pro- 
perty was  worth  £176.  The  arrears  at  31st  December,  1871, 
were  £709  lis.  lid. ;  the  arrears  of  subscriptions  for  the  year, 
£216  13s.  6d.— total  arrears,  £926  5s.  5d.,  of  which  £18 
12s.  6d.  had  been  paid.  There  was,  therefore,  £1,627  12s. 
lid.  belonging  to  the  Chamber,  of  which,  less  £35  order 
passed  at  last  meeting  of  directors  for  rent,  and  not  yet  pre- 
sented, there  was  left  £1,592  12s.  lid.  Several  members  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  arrears  of  sub- 
scriptions, and  recommended  that  the  secretary  should  give 
the  members  who  had  not  paid  up  their  subscriptions  for  two 
years  notice  that,  unless  they  do  so  shortly,  their  names  will 
be  struck  off  the  list  of  membership,  according  to  the  bye-laws. 

Mr.  William  Smith  (West  Drums,  Brechin),  the  retiring 
president,  then  delivered  o.  retiring  address  :  The  eighth  session 
of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  about  to  come  to  a 
close,  and  with  it  my  term  of  office  as  your  president.  The 
questions  of  greatest  interest  that  came  under  discussion 
during  the  past  year  were  the  land  tenancy  laws  and  the 
Game-laws.    The  Chamber  also  moved  iu  the  promotion  of  a 


general  road  act.  The  land  tenancy  laws  were  brought  up  by 
overtures  from  the  counties'  committees  at  the  general  meeting 
this  time  last  year,  and  remitted  to  the  directors.  An  address 
by  Mr.  M'Neel-Caird,  Stranraer,  to  the  Chamber  on  the 
subject,  dated  7th  December  last,  was  printed  and  circulated 
to  the  number  of  3,500  copies,  so  that  facts  and  information 
bearing  on  the  questions  raised  might  be  collected  and  utilised 
by  the  committee.  The  directors,  on  the  8th  May,  took  up 
the  remit  from  the  special  general  meeting,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular containing  certain  principles  involved  in  the  land  tenancy 
laws  which  they  were  agreed  upon,  and  asked  their  members 
to  express  their  views  in  counties'  committees,  and  more 
especially  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  to  be  held  at  Perth.  This 
paper  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  various  counties'  com- 
mittees for  circulation  in  the  district,  in  the  hope  of  gathering 
their  views  on  this  important  subject,  and  inviting  an  expres- 
sion of  them  to  the  directors,  or  at  all  events  at  the  Perth 
meeting.  Some  counties  having  accepted  the  invitation,  sent 
certain  overtures  to  the  directors,  which  were  considered  by 
them  at  Kalso  on  1st  August,  and  resolutions  were  prepared 
for  putting  the  matter  in  shape  for  the  half-yearly  meeting  at 
Perth  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  On  the  16th  of  August 
an  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the  Perth  meeting, 
which  was  directed  to  be  printed  and  circulated.  In  this  way 
the  matter  has  been  matured  for  future  action,  and  the  first 
step  of  my  successor  in  office  will  probably  be  to  prepare  and 
present  to  her  Majesty  a  humble  petition  for  the  commission 
resolved  upon  at  the  Perth  meeting.  At  the  general  meeting 
in  November  last  it  was  resolved  to  present  a  petition  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Game-laws.  That  petition  was  prepared 
and  presented  by  Mr.  M'Lagan,  and  Mr.  M'Lareu  was  asked 
to  support  it.  The  Game-law  commission  having  been  ap- 
pointed, the  directors,  on  8th  May,  resolved  to  seek  informa- 
tion as  to  particular  grievances  from  all  the  counties,  and  from 
anyone  who  could  give  reliable  information  on  the  subject  in 
any  district,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  and 
appointed  the  directors  a  committee  to  collect  the  evidence. 
A  communication  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  conveners  of 
all  the  counties'  committees,  desiring  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion  from  all  their  members,  and  asking  them  to  name 
witnesses  who  would  go  to  London  to  give  evidence  before  the 
committee.  The  secretary  was  also  directed  to  communicate 
with  various  individuals  in  Berwickshire,  Linlithgow,  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  Perthshire.  This  having  been  done,  and 
returns  received,  the  directors,  on  12th  June,  1872,  directed 
the  secretary  to  ask  gentlemen  from  Perth,  Pife,  Kincardine, 
Berwickshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Linlithgow  to  appear  as  witnesses 
along  with  the  president.  After  communication  and  pro- 
curing precognitions  from  them,  several  gentlemen  agreed  to 
go  up  for  examination  as  witnerses  from  the  Chamber.  Those 
of  them  who  have  been  examined  are  the  president  (myself), 
the  vice-president  (Mr.  Shepherd),  Mr.  Christie  of  Scotscraig, 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Cushnie.  Mr.  M'Corabie  undertook  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Aberdeen  witnesses,  and  the  witnesses  for 
Perth,  Ayrshire,  and  Dumfriesshire  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
amined by  the  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
now  laid  upon  the  table.  In  my  official  examination,  I  proved 
the  various  returns  received  from  the  counties,  and  gave  at 
length  the  whole  proceedings  in  this  Chamber,  from  the  first, 
in  connection  with  the  Game-laws.  It  was  proposed  at  Perth 
to  have  a  digest  of  the  evidence  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form 
for  the  use  of  our  members ;  but  as  that  may  be  expected  to 
be  done  without  expense  to  the  Chamber,  no  step  has  yet 
been  taken  in  that  direction.  The  directors,  in  hope  of 
carrying  the  biU  which  was  prepared  and  approved  of  by  the 
Chamber  some  years  ago  on  road  reform,  directed  their  chair- 
man to  become  a  member  of  the  Toll  Abolition  Association. 
That  association  is  composed  of  towns  and  counties,  all  alike 
anxious  for  the  abolition  of  tolls.  A  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings reported  in  the  papers,  to  which  reference  is  made. 
The  subscriptions  having  fallen  somewhat  in  arrear,  the 
directors  suggested  that  each  county  should  undertake  the  col- 
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lection  of  its  own  subscriptiona,  and  remit  them  to  the  trea- 
surer. The  views  of  tlie  directors  were  sent  to  the  counties, 
and  conveners  were  asked  to  promote  the  same,  but  hitherto, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  little  success  has  attended  the  movement 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  matter  of  business  will 
be  entered  upon  with  readiness  by  our  friends  in  the  connties, 
and  that  we  shall  be  able  at  our  next  balance  to  show  an 
immense  decrease  in  our  arrear  list.  These  form  the  more 
important  part  of  the  business  of  the  past  year.  I  proceed 
with  some  general  observations,  which  may  interest  and  not 
be  thought  out  ot  place.  I  can  scarcely  do  so,  however, 
without  first  referring  to  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  these 
counties  in  the  almost  entire  loss  of  two  of  our  most  important 
crops,  resulting,  as  it  must  do,  in  the  ruin  of  many,  and  serious 
loss  to  aU.  I  might,  indeed,  find  in  tliis  and  its  results  a 
ready  illustration  of  the  evils  of  our  land  tenancy  laws,  and 
the  present  form  of  contract  to  which  they  give  rise,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  by  remarking  that  men  do  not  readily 
complain  of  a  providence  which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor 
prevent,  but  they  will  denounce  a  law  by  which  the  wreck  of 
their  fortune  is  made  to  pass  beyond  their  control,  and,  it 
may  be,  is  laid  hold  of  by  another,  who  has  no  right,  either 
in  equity  or  justice,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  unexhausted 
capital  and  industry.  These  chambers  liave  undoubtedly  a 
great  work  before  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  if  they  set  about 
it  aright  they  will  most  certainly  achieve  it.  In  tliis  effort 
they  do  not  necessarily  put  themselves  in  hostility  to  land- 
lords or  those  in  the  management  of  land.  Amelioration  will 
best  be  attained  by  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  our  case,  so 
that  it  may  reach  the  minds  of  all.  Our  whole  land  system  is 
unquestionably  out  of  joint  with  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
and  laws  that  may  have  answered  some  good  purpose  centuries 
ago  are  from  altered  circumstances  no  longer  endurable.  It 
is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  of  there  being  no  necessity  for  change 
in  our  agricultural  system,  and  that  everything  is  well  as  it  is. 
I  maintain  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  change  in  mat- 
ters presently  agitated,  and  that  there  is  no  industry  in  our 
country  wliich  requires  the  fetters  more  promptly  struck  from 
it  than  that  of  our  agriculture.  Sidney  Smith  said  that  "  if 
we  were  to  go  to  the  streets  in  the  dress  of  our  forefathers  the 
very  dogs  would  tear  us  to  pieces ;"  and  no  wonder  if  men  go 
out  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  clothed  in  the 
garments  of  hypothec,  primogeniture,  and  entail,  that  they 
should  at  least  be  stared  at.  I  will  not  say  that  any  of  the 
subjects  taken  up  from  time  to  time  by  this  Chamber  have  been 
treated  exliaustively,  but  the  leading  principles  in  all  of  them 
have  been  brought  out,  and  in  most  cases  these  have  been  ela- 
borated by  able  men  with  more  time  at  tJieir  disposal  else- 
where. That  they  had  their  rise  here  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt.  It  may  probably  continue  to  be  the  province  of 
such  bodies  as  this  to  show  where  abuse  exists,  and  to  supply 
the  matters  of  fact  which  prove  it,  rather  than  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  a  remedy,  further  than  an  indication  of  opinion 
may  be  necessary.  This  has  hitherto  been  the  aim  of  this 
Chamber,  and  I  trust  it  may  continue  to  be  so.  We  can  never 
lose  sight  of  the  stake  we  hold  in  this  great  commonwealth, 
and  it  cannot  be  a  right  policy  to  do  or  say  ought  that  would 
weaken  the  bonds  that  bind  the  social  fabric  together.  We 
are  fellow-workers  on  the  same  edifice,  and  it  becomes'us  by 
joint  eifort  to  secure  its  permanence  and  stability — to  build  up 
rather  than  to  break  down.  There  is  probably  no  slower 
working  piece  of  mental  mechanism  than  the  agricultural 
mind.  It  is  trained  to  the  utmost  patience  by  the  very  art 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  yet  when  it  can  be  brought  into  tolera- 
bly free  action  it  turns  out  to  be  of  immense  power.  It  has 
sometimes  failed  to  lay  hold  of  even  first  principles,  and  as  a 
rule  has  been  behind  public  sentiment  and  opinion.  It  is 
only  lately  that  it  has  put  itself  right  in  regard  to  these,  or  has 
learned  that  tlie  ultimate  appeal  may  possibly  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  ouglit  to  have  faith  in  the  progress  of  truth :  we 
may  have  but  the  germ  of  it  to  start  with,  and  its  first  utter- 
ance may  be  almost  disregarded  ;  but  if  true,  it  is  eternal,  and 
will  grow,  and  not  diminish.  We  sometimes  forget  tliat  there 
are  great  natural  laws  behind  every  truth,  guiding  and 
strengthening  it,  and  bringing  light  at  every  step  to  those  wlio 
would  upliold  it.  These  would  probably  in  time  achieve  all 
that  is  sought,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  our  duty  and  destiny  to 
work,  however  feebly,  in  the  cause,  although  it  may  be  neither 
BO  plain  nor  so  pleasant  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  leaving  it  to 
our  statesmen  to  see  a  great  evil  in  its  dawn,  and  to  effect  a 
cure  before  more  potent  forces  coae  into  operation,    We  have 


little  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  the  best  ideal 
system  in  anything  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  must  not  forget 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  opposition 
(from  complicated  interests  and  prejudices)  we  may  expect  to 
encounter  in  all  these  attempts  to  better  our  condition.  If  we 
cannot  get  the  very  best  thing,  we  must  take  the  next  best,  and 
be  thankful.  I  believe  this  to  be  at  once  good  policy  and  sound 
principle.  And  now  to  the  young  men  of  this  club  I  have  a 
word  to  say,  if  they  will  bear  with  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
there  are  not  a  few  of  them  present,  which  shows  the  vitality 
of  our  institution  ;  but,  in  common  with  others,  I  have  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  they  do  not  oftener  take  part  in  the  work 
of  which  we  have  always  plenty  in  hand.  Let  them  be  as  dili- 
gent in  business  as  they  like — and  it  is  necessary  in-order  to 
their  independence — but  the  intellectual  work  required  here 
can  go  on  at  the  same  time,  and  i  ask  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  what  must  sooner  or  later  fall  for  them  to  do.  They 
have  here  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  and,  it  may  be,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  men  who  are  an  honour  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  some  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  great 
benefactors  of  their  race  and  country.  This  is  a  school  in 
which  all  may  teach  and  all  may  learn. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  awarded  the  retiring  . 
president, 

Mr.  Shepherd,  J.G.,  the  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  took  the  chair,  and  said :  The  other  day  you  might  ob- 
serve, that  somewhere  in  the  East  of  England  an  assembly  of 
farmers  were  asked  whether  they  would  have  milder  rents 
and  game,  or  raised  rents  and  no  game ;  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  inquirer  the  answer  of  the  meeting  was, 
raised  rents  and  no  game.  You  would  also  mark 
that  as  a  high  reviewer  who  comes  out  periodically  to  deliver 
ex  cathedra  his  decision  on  matters  which  for  the  time  have 
got  a  controlling  hold  of  the  public  mind.  Lord  Derby  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  take  up  this  question  of  Game-laws,  and  in  a 
style  of  grand  impartiality  to  give  judgment.  He  admits  that 
the  powers  conferred  by  these  laws  on  proprietors  have  gene- 
rally been  abused.  He  might  have  admitted  that  they  wUl 
always  be  abused.  But  he  warns  the  farmers  of  England  to 
beware  of  yielding  to  repeal,  lest  intolerable  trespass  ensue. 
Now  it  is  saddening  to  see  a  man  like  Lord  Derby  running  into 
the  common  rut  here  with  all  our  ordinary  opponents.  Is  it 
necessary  to  refer  so  often  to  the  offence  of  trespass,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  here  to  be  noted  ?  First,  simple  trespass, 
or  that  of  the  wanderer  on  other  people's  property,  without 
any  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  game  ;  and  second — and 
quite  distinct  from  the  other — that  of  the  poacher  in  search  of 
game.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  Game-law  repeal  cannot 
possibly  have  any  effect  on  the  first  class  of  wanderers  ?  You 
are  aware  that  Game-law  repeal  has  nothing  to  do  vith  them, 
either  to  increase  or  diminish.  And  you  know  that  tae  state 
of  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  is  conclusive  as  to  any 
cause  of  alarm  from  this  offence.  People  are  not  afraid  to 
farm  these  lands.  The  lands  are  not  rendered  worthless  in 
such  situations  by  trespass,  but  let  higher  than  anywhere  else. 
Yet  in  great  cities  idle  wandering  characters  always  abound. 
And  if  ever  injury  is  to  be  feared  from  idle  wanton  trespass, 
these  are  the  localities  where  we  must  look  for  its  occurrence. 
The  Game-laws  have  no  influence  iu  either  encouraging  or  re- 
pressing this  offence.  These  trespassers  have  as  much  liberty 
to  offend  at  present  as  they  could  have  were  the  Gaint-laws 
swept  away.  Yet,  though  we  hold  that  the  state  of  the  lands 
near  cities  is  completely  conclusive  as  to  the  visionary  characte" 
of  all  fears  for  the  increase  of  this  offence,  our  opponents 
manage  skilfully  and  artfully  to  mix  up  the  two  kinds  of  tres- 
passers, and  people's  fears  are  worked  on  without  any  good 
ground  whatever.  Then  as  to  the  other  kind  of  trespass,  that 
in  search  of  game,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Game-laws  would  have  effect  in  this  case.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  P  Not  certainly  that  which  is  shadowed  forth 
and  feared.  This  sort  of  trespass,  we  know,  does  not  occur 
near  large  towns  where  game  is  difficult  to  find.  It  occurs 
where  accumulations  of  game  are  in  preserves,  where  alone 
the  trade  of  the  poacher  is  a  good  one.  And  it  has  often  been 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  no  sensible  poacher  wishes  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Game-laws,  for  this  clear  reason,  that  accumula- 
tions of  game,  on  which  iiis  success  depends,  would  probably 
cease  to  exist  were  the  Game-laws  repealed.  This  offence  of 
poaching  trespass,  then,  instead  of  being  increased  by  tlie  re- 

fieal  of  the  Game-laws,  in  fact,  owes  its  very  existence  to  these 
aws,  is  created  by  them,  and  is  kept  in  continuance  by  them. 
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And  were  the  game  to  vanish  from  our  fields  by  their  repeal, 
our  friends  the  poachers  would  vanish  also,  all  motives  for 
poaching  trespass  being  taken  away  along  with  them.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  apprehended  increase  of  trespass  from 
Game-law  repeal,  and  I  beg  forgiveness  of  the  Chamber  for  my 
offence  of  trespassing  so  long  on  its  attention  in  this  irregular 
way. 

The  Secretary  read  the  memorial  to  the  Government  on 
the  Land  Tenancy  Laws,' which  had  been  drawn  up  in  terms 
of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Perth. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (Shields  Monkton)  moved — "  That  the 
Chamber,  instead  of  asking  for  a  commission,  should  take  im- 
mediate action  in  the  way  of  bringing  before  the  Government 
the  necessity  for  doing  something  to  reform  the  land  laws." 
Commissions  in  regard  to  any  matter  had  only  served  to  shelve 
it.  It  was  only  to  stave  off  a  question  for  a  considerable  time 
to  ask  for  a  commission.  He  thought  the  present  a  good  op- 
portunity for  pressing  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate action. 

Mr.  E-IDDELL  (Handalee),  in  seconding  Mr.  Cunningham's 
resolution,  thought  the  land  tenancy  laws  were  so  well  known 
already,  and  the  evils  of  tl  lem  had  been  so  largely  experienced, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  spending  time  in  inquiring  further 
into  them  by  a  Royal  Commission,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
there  was  all  the  less  need  for  a  commission  after  they  had 
heard  the  able  and  comprehensive  views  expressed  in  that 
room  by  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Caird, 
and  of  many  others  as  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  a  committee 
of  the  Chamber  should  take  up  the  question  and  deal  with  it 
without  spending  time  with  a  commission.  Any  one  who 
passed  along  a  district  of  country  and  found  this  and  that  farm 
in  apple-pie  order,  and  the  land  yielding  fair  and  remunerative 
produce,  must  feel  that  this  was  the  case  solely  on  account  of 
the  farmer's  energy  and  capital ;  and  here  and  there  it  might 
be  noticed  that  a  valuator  had  been  sent  to  such  a  farm  that 
had  been  improved,  and  that  the  rent  had  gone  up  within  the 
last  half  century  not  only  50  per  cent.,  but  often  150  per  cent., 
while  land  on  the  same  estate  and  in  the  same  parish  might 
be  seen  for  which  less  money  was  got  than  had  been 
•got  for  it  fifty  years  ago.  After  a  farmer  had  made  valu- 
able improvements,  he  was  often  forced  to  leave,  owing 
to  the  rent  being  raised,  and  though  he  generally  got 
another  farm,  such  treatment  was  very  discouraging. 
The  sufferer  in  the  first  instance  by  this  system 
was  the  farmer,  then  the  landed  proprietor,  and  thirdly,  the 
public.  He  could  easily  have  given  illustrations  innumerable 
regarding  the  present  inequitable  laws  regarding  the  tenure  of 
land.  He  had  seen  a  copy  of  a  lease  which  contained  unfair 
conditions  in  regard  to  many  things — for  instance,  the  tenant, 
according  to  this  lease,  could  not  sell  a  rotten  potato  without 
the  sanction  of  his  landlord.  Of  course  this  was  just  in  a  piece 
with  other  conditions  of  this  lease,  and  the  penalties  for  brek- 
ing  them  were  very  severe.  In  regard  to  game,  he  would  read 
a  clause  in  the  conditions  on  which  a  peer  of  the  realm  pre- 
sently let  his  farms :  "  Reserving  also  to  the  said  proprietor 
and  his  foresaids  the  whole  game  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the 
hares,  rabbits,  and  wild  fowl  on  ithe  lands  hereby  let,  and  the 
fish  in  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  or  ponds  traversing  upon  or 
bounding  the  same,  with  right  of  access  thereto,  and  with  full 
and  exclusive  power  and  liberty  to  themselves  and  others 
having  their  leave  and  permission  to  hunt,  shoot,  course,  fish, 
and  sport  thereon,  without  being  liable  in  any  claim  of  damages 
or  compensation  therefore,  or  for  damage  occasioned  by  game, 
hares,  rabbits,  wild  fowl,  or  others  foresaid,  and  all  claims  for 
such  damages  and  compensation  shall  be  expressly  renounced 
by  the  said  tenants,  who  are  hereby  not  only  prohibited  from 
hunting,  sliooting,  and  coursing  on  the  said  farms,  and  from 
fishing  in  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  or  ponds  upon,  traversing, 
or  bounding  the  same,  and  from  killing  the  game,  hares, 
rabbits,  wild  fowl,  fish  and  others,  but  shall  be  bound  by  them- 
selves and  their  servants  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  same,  and  to  prevent  persons  not  having  the 
proprietor's  authority  from  hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  and 
fishing  as  aforesaid,  and  killing  the  said  game,  hares,  rabbits, 
fish,  and  wild  fowl,  and  the  gamekeepers  and  fishermen  on  the 
estates,  and  others  employed  under  or  in  connection  with 
them,  whether  as  watchers  or  otherwise,  shall  at  all  times 
have  liberty  to  enter  upon  and  traverse  the  said  farms 
for  protecting  and  killing  game,  and  fish,  destroying 
hares  and  rabbits  or  vermin,  or  for  any  other 
purpose    whatever."      But     that     was     nothing     at    all 


to  the  next  extract  from  a  lease  which  he  now  read,  which 
was  also  from  a  lease  granted  by  a  peer  of  the  realm  :  "  If 
any  tenant  shall  be  convicted  of  poaching  or  shooting  game, 
his  lease  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  proprietor  shall  be  entitled 
to  remove  such  tenant  at  the  first  term  of  Witsunday  or  Mar- 
tinmas after  such  happens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  lease 
had  naturally  expired,  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. No  heather,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  or 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  set  on  fire 
or  burnt,  but  at  the  sight  and  with  the  written  permission  of 
the  proprietor.  And  if  any  tenant  or  person  in  his  employ- 
ment, or  at  his  suggestion,  set  on  fire  or  burn  heather  without 
such  permission,  he  shall  immediately  thereafter  forfeit  his 
lease,  which  in  that  event  shall  return  to  the  proprietor  with- 
out any  compensation,  any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  ;  and  such  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  remove 
himself  without  warning,  or  he  shall  in  the  proprietor's  option 
pay  annually,  and  along  therewith,  double  of  his  stipulated 
rent  during  the  remainder  of  his  lease  after  such  burning,  de- 
fences against  his  removing  and  paying  double  rent  as  afore- 
said being  hereby  expressly  renounced."  These  were  samples 
of  the  conditions  of  their  leases,  some  of  which  leases  were  so 
long  that  it  would  take  a  person  an  hour  to  read  them,  and 
those  documents  showed  an  animus,  and  ignorance,  and 
tyranny  that  had  seldom  been  equalled.  After  this,  was  it 
necessary  to  have  a.  commission  to  inquire  into  the  land  laws  ? 
He  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that  those  who 
signed  leases  such  as  those  he  had  read  extracts  from  degraded 
themselves,  and  even  those  who  had  signed  them  felt  they  had 
degraded  themselves  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Walter  Wilson  (Hawick)  said  it  was  always  rather  a 
difiicult  matter  to  retrace  their  steps.  It  might  have  been  pru- 
dent or  imprudent  to  come  to  the  conclusion  which  they  had 
come  to  at  the  Perth  meeting,  but  to  review  that  conclusion 
was  now  rather  awkward.  For  his  part  he  had  not  much  faith 
in  such  commissions  as  they  wished  to  ask  the  appointment  of. 
He  rather  liked  in  all  these  kind  of  matters  to  go  straight  to  the 
work,  and  he  believed  that  the  more  effectual  method  was  by 
petitioning  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  this  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  should  not  peti- 
tion, but  it  rather  followed  that  the  table  of  this  Chamber  should 
be  loaded  with  petitions  from  every  district  of  the  country  re- 
questing that  this  most  important  and  pregnant  question  should 
be  taken  up.  But  considering  that  they  had  been  for  the  last 
thirty  years  coming  out  of  the  feudal  system,  they  need  not  be 
surprised  at  many  things  which  they  saw  around  them.  No 
doubt  the  feudal  system  got  a  great  blow  and  discouragement 
when  free  trade  was  introduced  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  allowing  the  importation  of  cattle  without  one 
pound  of  duty,  and  this  principle  having  gone  on,  was  now  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  had  been  its  greatest  enemies,  to  be  al- 
most the  best  thing  that  had  happened  to  this  country — free- 
trade  principles  in  everything.  Therefore  they  need  not  be 
surprised  if  there  were  at  the  present  time  some  individuals, 
large  landed  proprietors,  who  had  not  had  foresight  enouKh  to 
see  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  this  Chamber 
and  others  would  require  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  these  people, 
and  at  the  doors  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  doors  of  any  com- 
mission that  might  be  appointed,  before  they  could  expect  to 
carry  this  great  question  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  He  looked  at 
these  matters  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  he  believed 
that  unless  they  could  convince  all  classes  of  society  that  it  was 
for  their  interest  that  these  laws  should  be  abolished,  or  made 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  their  proposals  attended  to.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  landlord ,  as  well  as  the  tenants  and  the  general 
community,  that  these  laws  should  be  amended.  They  would 
have  a  hard  battle  to  fight— hard  anyhow,  but  harder  if  they 
did  not  convince  all  classes  that  the  change  was  for  their  inte- 
rest. It  appeared  to  him  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  busy- 
ing themselves  in  sending  labour  out  of  the  country  were  op- 
posed to  the  best  interests  of  this  nation.  He  hoped  that  if 
this  commission  was  appointed,  petitions  would  be  got  up  from 
every  district  to  this  Chamber  urging  it  to  press  on  with  this 
matter,  and  showing  the  feeling  of  the  people  against  these  laws, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  constantly  interfering  with  those  who 
were  the  great  producers  of  their  food,  and  as  such  interfered 
with  the  interests  of  the  nation.  He  hoped  no_ uncertain  sound 
would  go  forth  from  the  Chamber  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bethune  (Blebo)  failed  to  perceive  anything  more  likely 
to  carry  out  the  object  they  had  in  view  than  the  resolutions 
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adopted  at  Perth,  and  which  had  been  proposed  that  day.  He 
for  one  believed  that  the  state  of  ignorance  was  so  great 
among  landlords  and  tenants  that  nothing  short  of  a  com- 
mission would  bring  the  matter  before  the  country.  He 
accordingly  moved  tliat  the  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  George  Hope  (Fentonbarns)  seconded  the  motion. 
This  question  was  not  a  new  one  to  him,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  full  belief  that  not  only  the  land  tenancy  laws  required 
to  be  improved,  but  the  land  laws  altogether,  including  the 
laws  relating  to  primogeniture  and  entail.  In  saying  a  word 
in  favour  ot  the  proposed  commission,  there  were  a  great 
many  people  who  did  not  know  what  they  were  wanting  in 
this  matter.  He  did  not  see  why  a  commission  should  not  be 
fairly  constituted.  A  great  deal  would  depend  upon  tliat. 
The  Hypothec  Commission  had  been  alluded  to  by  a  gentle- 
man in  tlie  north,  wlio  said  that  some  gentlemen  who  came 
before  that  commission  had  not  been  fairly  treated,  but  he 
(Mr.  Hope)  begged  to  differ  from  him.  He  firmly  believed 
that  if  they  got  a  properly  constituted  commission  to  inquire 
into  this  subject,  they  would  much  sooner  get  to  a  practical 
bearing  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  wished  to  corroborate  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Hope  regarding  the  Hypothec  Commission.  He 
thought  that  nothing  would  be  likely  to  damage  the  Chamber 
so  much  as  some  things  that  had  been  said  that  day — prejudg- 
ing questions  before  they  were  thoroughly  examined  into. 
One  gentleman  had  stated  that  after  the  experience  they  had 
had  of  the  Hypothec  Commission,  it  was  needless  to  ask  the 
appointment  of  another  commission.  He  could  corroborate 
every  word  said  by  Mr.  Hope  in  regard  to  that  commission. 
Further,  the  report  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  that  com- 
mission was  really  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  Parliament, 
though  the  Act  that  was  passed  did  not  give  all  that  the  Com- 
missioners voted  for.  They  could  not  expect  to  get  all  they 
wished  at  once.  Surely  the  man  who  was  for  repeal  would 
take  a  moderate  measure,  trusting  that  the  time  would  come 
when  his  views  would  be  carried  also.  He  thought  it  was 
necessary  that  some  committees  should  be  appointed,  though 
he  was  opposed  to  any  committee  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
saw  the  thorough  jumble  this  question  was  in,  he  approved  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Game- laws  Committee.  Owing  to 
the  shifting  ground  this  Chamber  had  occupied,  he  thought  it 
was  full  time  that  the  game  question  should  be  referred  to  a 
•ommittee,  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  to  redeem  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Chamber.  Even  when  they  had  examined  wit- 
nesses, they  found  that  different  meanings  were  attached  to 
the  same  words,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  legislate  on  a  sub- 
ject when  it  was  brought  before  them  in  so  many  different 
lights.  He  was  not  saying  whether  he  thought  there  should 
be  a  commission  or  not,  but  he  thought  there  should  be  more 
inquiry  before  they  could  legislate.  He  himself  liad  been 
ignorant  of  many  things  brought  forward  by  Mr.  M'Neel 
Caird,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  members 
of  this  Chamber  were  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  present 
land  tenancy  laws,  the  majority  of  them  could  not  give  a  legal 
account  of  these  laws  by  which  a  new  Act  of  Parliament 
could  be  framed.  They  were  not  yet  ripe  tor  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Riddell  had  spoken  of  beautiful  farms  in 
apple-pie  order,  but  were  they  really  to  attribute  this  fine  ap- 
pearance to  the  energy  of  the  tenant  altogether  apart  from 
the  landlord  ?  They  would  need  to  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  matter  before  doing  so.  Then  Mr.  Iliddell  introduced  the 
Game-laws.  He  (Mr.  M'Lagan)  did  not  understand  that  the 
matter  before  them  had  any  reference  to  those  laws. 

Mr.  GooDLET  (Bolshan)  :  The  Game-laws  are  a  part  of  the 
land  tenancy  laws. 

Mr.  M'Lagan  thought  this  question  of  land  tenancy  was 
under  consideration  separately  from  the  Game-laws,  and  this 
reference  to  the  Game-laws  by  Mr.  Riddell  and  others  showed 
that  if  one-half  of  the  Chamber  wished  tlie  Game-laws  brought 
up  again  along  with  the  tenancy  laws,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  tlie  point.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  land  tenancy  laws,  any  man  who  would 
stand  up  for  tliem  would  be  worse  tiian  unreasonable,  as 
they  rather  retarded  than  did  any  good  to  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Melvin  (Bonnington)  hoped  the  Chamber  would  not 
commit  itself  to  agree  to  any  such  commission  as  that  consti- 
tuted to  consider  the  question  of  hypothec.  On  tliat  commis- 
sion there  were  only  two  tenant-farmers.  How  would  tiie  land- 


lords have  liked  that  commission  if  there  had  only  been  two  of 
them  on  it,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  tenant-farmers  P  He  hoped 
that  if  the  Chamber  did  agree  to  ask  a  commission,  and  if  a 
commission  was  appointed,  that  it  would  be  properly  con- 
stituted. As  the  Game-laws  had  been  referred  to,  he  would 
say  that  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  laws 
had  gone  to  the  far  end  of  Scotland  to  get  a  witness  here  and 
there,  but  would  it  not  have  better  had  they  got  information 
as  to  the  actual  extent  of  game  preserving  in  Scotland? 
Every  tenant  present  had  to  give  a  return  to  Government  of 
every  beast  he  had,  likewise  a  return  of  the  number  of  acres  in 
crop,  while  these  game  preservers  over  Scotland  were  asked 
for  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  while  wild  animals,  as  it  were,  were 
being  allowed  to  cover  the  country  in  many  districts,  and  the 
land  in  the  Highlands  M'as  being  taken  from  the  purposes  of 
farming  and  put  to  the  uses  of  wild  animals.  He  thought 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  take  evidence  in  re- 
ality, and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  game- 
preserving  was  carried  on.  He  thought  the  committee  could 
perfectly  well  ascertain  this,  as  on  almost  every  estate  there 
was  a  gamekeeper  who  kept  a  record  of  the  game  annually 
killed.  He  thought  it  perfectly  possible  to  put  queries  to 
gamekeepers  as  to  the  number  of  game  killed  on  various 
estates,  and  in  order  to  see  whether  the  amount  of  game  really 
was  killed  that  was  alleged  to  be  killed,  and  whether  the 
statement  was  true  that  one-tenth  or  one-fiftieth  part  of  Scot- 
land was  under  deer.  They  knew  that  cattle  and  sheep  were 
diminishing  over  the  country,  and  they  knew  very  well  that, 
while  the  price  of  grain  had  not  risen  in  value  since  the  time 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  the  price  of  beef  had 
risen  at  least  4)d.  a  pound.  With  these  facts  beginning  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  towns,  it  was  surely  time  the  people 
in  the  towns  should  begin  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any 
ground  in  the  complaints  of  agriculturists,  and  give  their  sup- 
port if  they  found  the  complaints  just.  He  thought  the  com- 
mittee should  put  themselves  to  work  to  ascertain  the  actual 
extent  to  wliich  game-preserving  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  Riddell  rose  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  Mr. 
M'Lagan  had  fallen  in  regard  to  a  statement  made  by  him.  He 
(Mr.  Riddell)  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  throw  a 
slur  on  the  enterprise,  enlightenment  and  equity  of  the  land- 
lords, but  on  the  very  estates  on  which  the  well-kept  farms 
lay  to  which  he  had  referred  the  improvements  had  been  the 
result  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  tenant-farmer,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  the  stupidity  of  the  landowners  or  their  agents  that 
this  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  was  not  acknow- 
ledged. 

Mr.  M'Lagan  said,  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Melvin  had 
said  about  the  Game  Committee,  that  that  committee  would 
be  glad  indeed  if  any  gentleman  would  come  forward  and  give 
evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  game  preservation.  They  had 
taken  the  evidence  of  persons  in  England  who  sold  game,  and 
if  any  gentleman  would  come  forward  and  let  them  know  the 
extent  to  which  even  deer  forests  were  carried  on  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  such  evidence,  but  the  committee  had  no  power 
to  issue  schedules  for  returns  as  to  the  extent  of  game  pre- 
served. They  would  require  special  permission  from  Parlia- 
went  to  do  that 

Mr.  Anderson  (Berryhill,  Fowlis  Easter)  said  that  if  land- 
lords were  all  to  take  the  same  common-sense  view  as  some 
were  doing  there  would  not  be  much  reason  for  \  complaint. 
Sir  Patrick  Keith  Murray,  of  Ochtertyre,  had  sent  out  con- 
ditions for  future  leases,  requesting  the  tenants  to  suggest  any 
amendments.  Among  these  conditions  were  the  following : 
Brainin//]:  In  addition  to  such  special  arrangements  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease, 
the  landlord  undertakes,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  tenant  at 
any  time  during  the  lease,  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  £  in 
underground  draining  the  farm,  the  tenant  performing  gratuit- 
ously all  carriages.  The  work  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
specifications,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  landlord  or  his 
factor ;  the  tenant  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on 
tlie  sura  expended  during  the  remaining  years  of  tlie  lease  afer 
execution  of  the  work. — Compensation  for  Unexhaus/ed  Ext  a- 
neoiis  Manure  :  The  tenant,  at  the  natural  expiry  or  earlier  ter- 
mination of  the  lease,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  from 
the  landlord  for  any  unexhausted  extraneous  manure  brought 
to  the  farm,  and  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  tenant,  the 
actual  purchase  and  application  of  such  manure  being  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  arbitrators. — C'om/jeusa/ion  for  Car- 
riages :  In  tiie  event  of  tlie  tenant  ceasing  to  occupy  the  farm 
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before  the  natural  termination  of  the  lease,  he  shall  have  right 
to  compensation  from  the  landlord  for  the  value  of  any  car- 
riages of  materials  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  farm, 
performed  by  the  tenant  under  the  provisions  of  the  lease,  or 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  of  the 
lease  unexpired  at  the  date  of  the  tenant's  removal  from  the 
farm — that  is  to  say,  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  carriages 
shall  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  portions  as  there  are 
years  of  the  lease  to  run  from  the  date  of  their  performance  ; 
and  if  the  tenant  ceases  to  occupy  the  farm  before  the  natural 
expiry  of  tlie  lease,  he  shall  receive  one  of  these  portions  for 
each  year  of  the  lease  which  he  fails  to  enjoy  ;  but  under  no 
circumstances  shall  the  amount  for  value  of  carriages  at  the 
time  of  the  peiformance  thereof  be  estimated  by  the  arbiters 
above  14  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  by  the  landlord  for  these 
permanent  improvements  at  the  time  of  their  execution. — 
Compensation  for  Tenant's  Erections  :  If  the  tenant  shall  at 
his  own  cost  erect  any  buildiugs  or  fences  on  the  farm,  the 
landlord  shall  be  entitled,  if  so  disposed,  to  take  such  erections 
at  valuation  of  arbiters,  or  to  decline  taking  them,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  remove  them,  on  con- 
dition that  he  restores  the  ground  or  the  other  buildings  to 
which  they  are  attached  to  their  original  condition. 

Mr.  John  Henkt,  S.S.C.  (Edinburgh),  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  a  very  awkward  position  to  place  the  Chamber  in  if  they 
overturned  the  resolution  of  last  meeting,  and  if  it  would  not 
be  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  course  to  follow  up  the  memorial 
they  were  about  to  present  by  a  deputation  from  the  Chamber 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  requesting  him  to  move  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  At 
present  the  landlords  had  such  a  powerful  voice  in  Parliament 
that  they  would  not  allow  a  measure  such  as  the  Chamber 
wished  to  pass,  'but  if  evidence  was  led  sufficient  to  show  the 
landlords  that  the  improvements  asked  for  were  in  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  and  the  com- 
munity generally,  a  step  would  have  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  He  hoped  the  Chamber  would  be  unanimous  in 
their  resolutions  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  GoODLET  (Bolshan)  said  that  reference  had  been  made 
to  his  remark  regarding  the  Game-laws  being  within  the  land 
tenancy  laws.  He  had  not  the  smallest  idea  when  he  made 
that  remark  that  they  were  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Game-laws.  What  he  had  meant  to  indicate  was  that 
the  Game-laws,  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  various  other  laws 
were  included  in  what  were  generally  called  the  land  tenancy 
laws  :  and  though  there  was  perhaps  no  necessity  for  the 
commission  inquiring  into  the  Game-laws,  if  it  was  appointed 
to  inquire  generally  into  the  land  tenancy  laws,  it  would  be 
quite  within  its  sphere  to  inquire  into  the  Game-laws.  He 
suggested  to  Mr.  Cunningham  that  as  only  two  gentlemen 
had  spoken  against  their  proceeding  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions of  last  meeting,  whether  they  should  not  withdraw  their 
motion  and  allow  the  commission  to  be  appointed.  He  had 
not  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  commissions,  especially  as 
they  were  often  formed,  as  Mr.  Melvin  had  remarked,  of  a  few 
whose  views  were  on  their  side,  and  a  considerable  number  on 
the  other  side.  Still  this  was  a  point  that  could  only  be 
thoroughly  known  to  the  country  by  investigation,  and  thougli 
it  would  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  question  for  some  time, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
landlords  and  farmers.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consider- 
ation, he  suggested  to  Mr.  Cunninghham  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  his  motion. 

Mr.  CuN>'iNGiiAM,  in  reply,  said,  I  neglected  to  observe  in 
my  former  remarks  that  the  meeting  in  Perth  (at  which  those 
resolutions  asking  for  a  Commission  were  carried)  was  held  at 
a  time  when  it  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  attend,  as  we 
were  just  commencing  harvest;  but  had  I  been  present  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  objected  to  them.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  the  various  speakers  in  favour  of  a  Commission  that  much 
information  on  the  subject  is  required  previous  to  legislative 
action.  Now  my  opinion  is  that,  what  with  Mr.  M'Neel- 
Caird's  highly  suggestive  paper  and  Mr.  Goodlet's  speech  at 
Perth,  together  with  the  numerous  discussions  on  the  question 
by  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers  Clubs  in  England, 
also  the  still  further  information  which  will  be  elicited  from 
its  discussion  in  Parliament,  there  is  little  need  for  wasting 
time  in  appointing  a  Commission  which  may  after  all  be  the 
means  of  shelving  this  pressing  question,  as  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  some  former  Commissions  on  subjects  relating  to  agri- 


culture. Life  is  short,  Mr.  President.  It  is  now  some  eight 
or  ten  years  since  we  had  the  Hypothec  Commission,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  practical  result  has  accrued  to 
tenant-farmers  therefrom.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that 
most  of  those  speakers  who  are  in  favour  of  a  Commission 
acknowledge  that  they  expect  little  from  it.  Then  why  put 
off  time  by  appointing  one  ?  "Would  it  not  be  much  more 
honourable  and  straightforward  to  move  in  the  matter  in  a 
more  direct  way.  A  gentleman  on  my  left  ridicules  the  idea 
of  passing  resolutions  at  one  meeting  and  resiling  from  them 
at  the  next,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  by  going  fDrward 
unanimously  asking  for  a  Commission,  we  may  expect  much 
good  to  be  got  thereby.  I  would  just  ask  the  question.  Has 
it  been  so  in  the  past?  and,  moreover,  are  circumstances  not 
very  materially  altered  in  the  agricultural  world  since  the 
Perth  meeting  ?  I  believe  not  one  present  has  ever  experi- 
enced such  a  disastrous  season  as  this  will  prove  to  many 
farmers.  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  made  reference  to  the  numbers 
of  labourers  who  are  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  and 
doubtless  this  labour  question  is  only  but  commencing  with 
us,  and  where  it  may  end  we  cannot  tell.  This  only  we  kuow, 
that  if  the  increase  in  the  necessary  expenditure  in  farming 
operations  goes  on  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  the  past  year 
or  two,  we  wiU  have  no  little  difficulty  in  meeting  our  engage- 
ments to  our  landlords,  and  very  probably  this  circumstance 
may  bring  landlords  to  see  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  a 
reform  of  our  land  tenancy  laws  sooner  than  they  might  have 
otherwise  done.  Did  I  not  think  that  the  removal  of  these 
hindrances  to  agriculture  would  result  in  the  mutual  benefit, 
not  only  of  landlords  and  tenants,  but  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, I  would  not  be  here  urging  this  Chamber  to  take  imme- 
diate action  towards  their  removal ;  therefore  I  cannot  think 
of  withdrawing  my  motion. 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken  for  Mr.  Cunningham's 
motion,  when  the  mover  and  seconder  only  held  up  their 
hands. 

The  Chaikjian  then  said  that  the  memorial  seemed  to  be 
supported  by  the  large  majority  of  those  present,  and  it  was 
accordingly  adopted,  and  the  resolutions  passed  in  this  form  : 
1.  That  the  Land  Tenancy  Laws,  particularly  those  by 
which  all  improvements  made  by  the  occupier  of  the  land  be- 
come the  property  of  the  owner,  are  detrimental  to  good  hus- 
bandry, injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  landlords  and  tenants 
and  the  welfare  of  the  general  public,  and  that  their  immediate 
revision  is  urgently  wanted  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modern  agriculture ;  3,  That  in  order  to  promote  successful 
farming  and  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  soil  being  kept  up  to 
the  close  of  the  lease,  the  tenant,  in  security  of  the  capital  in- 
vested by  him,  ought  to  have  a  right  by  law  to  payment,  on 
his  removal  from  the  farm,  for  all  works  executed  and  unex- 
hausted manures  applied  by  him  which  add  to  its  letting 
value,  as  the  same  shall  be  ascertained  by  arbitration  ;  3,  That 
a  humble  petition  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  craving  that 
she  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  working  and  effects  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Land 
Tenancy  Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  revision  and  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  dinner,  Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  said  there  was  the 
question  of  local  taxation,  in  which  farmers  were  interested. 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  as  it  had  been  so  enthusiastically 
done  in  England  ;  but  the  reason  was  that  a  great  part  of  the 
taxation  was  paid  by  the  proprietors,  and  not  by  the  tenants 
in  Scotland,  and  so  the  tenants  did  not  feel  its  incidences  and 
oppressiveness  as  was  the  case  in  England.  He  believed 
another  reason  was,  that  those  who  paid  the  local  taxation 
had  generally  the  management  of  it ;  but  in  England  such 
was  not  the  case.  It  would  be  a  subject  for  the  Chamber  to 
take  up  ere  long,  particularly  as  to  the  widening  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  boards  which  had  to  do  with  local  taxation. 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  more  and  more  taxes  were 
being  imposed  upon  tenants,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tenants  should  be  more  and  more  represented  in  the  financial 
boards  of  the  country.  Another  question  that  was  brought 
forward  related  to  a  subject  which  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Chamber  for  a  long  time.  There  was  a  Bill  passed  in 
Parliament  last  year  for  tlie  protection  of  wild  birds.  The 
passing  of  that  measure  would  show  in  what  way  the  wind 
blew  in  the  House  of  Commons.  While  a  committee  were 
sitting  upstairs  doing  what  ^they  could  to  remove  protection 
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from  certain  wild  animals,  the  House  itself  was  legislating  for 
the  protection  of  others.  This  might  appear  rather  incon- 
sistent in  some  Members  of  Parliament,  but  they  were  in  a 
position  where  it  could  not  be  helped.  Another  question 
affecting  the  farmers,  namely,  the  Game-laws,  had  been  before 
them,  and  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  thought  no  frood  would  result  from  these 
discussions,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  much  benefit  would 
result  from  them.  His  opinions  of  the  Game-laws  had 
long  ago  been  made  known  to  them,  and  all  he  could  say  was 
that  he  had  not  changed  them.  He  was  still  in  favour  of 
withdrawing  the  protection  from  hares  and  rabbits ,  and  he 
might  now  go  even  further  than  that,  and  he  knew  if  he  did 
he  would  please  the  Chamber  the  more.  Another  question 
which  had  been  brought  forward  was  one  in  which  they  were 
indirectly  interested,  and  it  had  resulted  in  an  Education  Act 
for  Scotland.  A  great  deal  was  heard  about  a  scarcity  of 
labour  in  this  country.  They  might  depend  upon  this,  that  as 
they  went  on  and  educated  the  people  they  would  have  higher 
aspirations  and  look  to  do  something  better  than  hold  the 
plough.  This  was  not  to  be  regretted,  but  ought  to  stimulate 
them  to  improve  their  implements  of  industry  so  that  they 
would  require  better  educated  people  to  look  after  it.  That 
this  gradual  rise  in  the  aims  of  the  people  was  going  on  was 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  places  of  Scotch  labourers  to 
do  the  lower  drudgery  of  agriculture  were  being  filled  by  Irish 
labourers.  In  his  own  district  they  could  scarcely  find  a 
Scotchwoman  working  out  of  doors.  They  aspired  to  some- 
thing better — to  become  domestics  in  good  families,  and  Irish- 
women had  taken  their  places.  The  last  question  he  had  to 
notice  was  that  relating  to  Tenant-Right.  This  was  brous-ht 
far  more  prominently  before  Parliament  than  perhaps  they  were 
aware  of.  A  motion  was  put  on  the  paper  by  an  English 
gentleman  to  the  effect  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
security  for  tenants'  capital  in  order  to  increase  the  food  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  This  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Howard, 
hut  unfortunately  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  have  the 
whole  question  discussed.  They  had  a  bill  brought  in  by  his 
two  friends,  the  honourable  members  for  Aberdeenshire,  who 
had  taken  up  to  a  great  extent  the  ground  that  that  Chamber 
had.  It  was  a  bill  he  could  have  supported  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  clauses  put  into  it 
to  make  it  more  consonant  witli  the  resolutions  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  subject.  In  regard  to  himself  he  had  endea- 
voured to  do  his  duty  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  had  always 
found  the  greatest  assistance  from  all  the  members  of  that 
Chamber.  He  had  not  swerved  in  tlie  least  from  his  attacks 
on  the  Game-laws,  but,  unfortunately,  when  anything  was 
spoken  about  the  Game-laws,  he  was  always  looked  upon  as 
the  hare  and  rabbit  man.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  do  what 
he  could  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of  hares  and  rabbits ;  he 
did  not  want  to  exterminate  them  altogether  ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  go  beyond  them  a  little.  He  was  not  for  total 
abobtion  ;  hut  things  had  occurred  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  which  had  made  him  modify  his  opinions  on  the 
Game-laws.  There  had  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  the  Game-laws  by  the  witnesses  wlio  had 
been  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee.  It 
was  not  enough  that  a  witness  should  come  and  express  an 
opinion ;  he  must  be  able  to  stand  a  cross-examination  and 
give  reasons  for  his  opinions.  He  would  be  glad  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  could  submit  some  evidence  to  the  com- 
mittee which  would  lead  them  to  form  opinions  more  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  Chamber. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
resident  in  Aberdeenshire  was  held  iu  Aberdeen,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barclay  in  tlie  cbair. 

_  Mr.^  Barclay  called  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber  in  reference  to  land  tenure,  and  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  sometliing  being  done  to  deprecate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  commission.  In  regard  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  he  thought  that  the  inves- 
tigation was  a  most  unfair  one  ;  indeed,  the  commission 
seemed  desirous  of  suppressing  all  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  law.  He  moved  that  the  meeting  cordially 
approve  of  the  decision  of  the  Cliamber  in  reference  to  the  law 
of  tenancy  by  disapproving  of  the  proposal  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  royal  commission,  and  further,  that  the  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Chamber  should  investigate  the  matter  for 
tn«msrlyet, 


Mr.  Campbell  (Blairton)  seconded.  He  thought  that 
the  Chamber  should  add  to  its  second  resolution  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  tenant  should  have  power  to  defend  his 
crops  from  the  inroads  of  man  and  beast. 

Mr.  M'DoNALD  (factor,  Cluny)  thought  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance,  and  should  be  considered  and 
discussed  with  forbearance  and  toleration  from  the  various 
points.  He  thought  a  Royal  Commission  was  the  best  source 
by  which  to  procure  information.  He  would  approve  of  Mr. 
Barclay's  motion,  provided  the  objection  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  deleted. 

Mr.  Barclay  agreed  to  this. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  the  bill  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment by  the  two  members  lor  the  county  regarding  farm 
buildings.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  of  removing  a  gross  injustice  of  long 
standing. 

Mr.  M'DoNALD  suggested  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  bill,  providing  that  cottages  for  farm  servants,  erected 
by  tenants,  should  be  approved  of  by  the  sheriff,  or  some 
qualified  person  appointed  by  him. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  would  be  very  glad  to  give  effect  to  any  reasonable  sug- 
gestion. 

CHIPPENHAM   AGEICULTUEAL    ASSO- 
CIATION. 
PRIZE   LIST. 
JUDGES.— Stock  :    A.    M.  Druce,  J.  Wigmore,  and  E. 
Burnett.     Cheese  :  W.  Titley  and  S.  Gayton. 
CATTLE. 

Bull,  cow,  and  offspring. — First  prize,  £10,  R.  Stratton, 
The  Duffryn,  Newport;  second,  £5,  O.  Viveash,  Berwick 
Bassett. 

Eat  steers,  under  three  years  old. — Pirst  prize,  £5,  J. 
Stratton,  Manningford  Bruce ;  second,  £3,  T.  H.  Eerris,  Man- 
ningford  Bohun. 

Milch  cows,  of  any  age. — Eirst  prize,  £6,  J.  Ery,  Lacock  ; 
second,  £3,  E.  Burbidge,  South  Wraxall. 

Milch  cows,  under  four  years  old. — Eirst  prize,  £4),  J. 
Smith,  BynoU  ;  second,  £3,  A.  M.  Sloper,  Compton  Bassett. 

Heifers,  under  thirty-six  months. — Eirst  prize,  £4',  J. 
Stratton,  Alton  Priors;  second,  £2,  G.  H.  W.  Heneage, 
Compton  House. 

Heifers,  under  twenty-four  months  old. — Eirst  prize,  £3, 
O.  Viveash  ;  second,  £3  ;  J.  Stratton. 

Bull  calves,  under  twelve  months  old. — Eirst  prize,  £5,  J. 
Stratton  ;  second,  £3,  T.  Hewer,  Inglesham. 

Heifer  calves,  under  twelve  months  old. — Eirst  prize,  £5, 
R.  Stratton ;  second,  £2,  0.  Viveash. 

Bulls,  under  two  years  old. — Prize,  £5,  R.  Stratton. 

Bulls,  above  two  and  under  three  years  old. — Prize,  £5,  J. 
A.  Mumford,  Brill  House,  Thame. 
SHEEP. 

Eour  fat  short-wool  wethers. — Prize,  £3,  H.  Pinniger, 
Tytherton. 

Eight  long-wool  breeding  ewes. — Eirst  prize,  W.  Limbrick, 
Horton  ;  second,  J.  Osborne,  Cold  Ashton, 

Eight  cross-bred  breeding  ewes. — Prize,  £5,  J.  Miles, 
Stanton  St.  Quintin. 

HORSES. 

Two-year-old  cart  geldings  or  filhes. — Prize,  £3,C.  Tanner, 
Yatesbury. 

Mares  and  foals. — Prize,  £5,  R-  Stiles,  Witcombe. 

Weight-carrying  hunters. — Prize,  £10,  J.  Gough,Sevington, 
PIGS. 

Boars. — Prize,  H.  Humfrey,  Kingston  Earm. 

Breeding  sows. — Eirst  prize,  W,  Spencer,  Chalfield;  E. 
Burbidge,  South  Wraxall. 

Two  fat  pigs,  of  one  litter. — Prize,  £3,  R.  Spackman, 
Broughton  Giifford. 

Fat  pigs,  of  any  age. — Prize,  £2,  E.  Burbidge.  Highly 
commended :  W.  Spencer,  Chalfield. 

CHEESE. 

Thick  cheese. — First  prize,  £3,  T.  Curnick,  Beanacre; 
second,  £2,  J.  Watts,  Whistley  Farm,  Devizes. 

Thin  cheese.— First  prize,  £3,  G.  Reynolds,  Dodford; 
second,  £2,!R.  Spackman,  Broughton  Gifford. 
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THE     WEST     NORFOLK     CHAMBER     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

LABOURERS'  SOCIETIES. 


At  a  meeting  at  Lynu  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton,  president 
of  the  Chamber,  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Our  Chamber  has  for  some  months  been  in  a  quiescent 
state.  There  have  heen  good  reasons  for  its  slumbers.  The 
active  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultu- 
ral Society  in  Lynn  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  district 
during  the  spring  mouths ;  and  the  satisfactory  accompUsh- 
meut  and  pleasant  recollections  of  that  very  successful  gather- 
ing satisfied  through  the  summer  the  appetite  for  publicity, 
which  happUy  is  not  inordinate  in  this  district.  It  has  hap- 
pened also  that  one  of  the  suhjects  which  have  excited  most 
Luterest  during  the  year — the  compensation  of  an  outgoing 
tenant  for  whatever  productive  capital  he  leaves  behind  him  in 
ills  land — has  been  actively  taken  up  by  the  county  Chamber, 
in  Norwich,  aud  a  committee  of  landlords  and  tenants  has  been 
appoin  ed  to  report  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  our  Coun- 
cil that  a  simultaneous  discussion  at  Lynn  would  be  super- 
fluous ;  aud  considering  the  great  probability  that  legislation 
in  some  form  or  other  will  he  attempted  in  this  matter,  we 
shall  be  more  free  to  consider  such  legislation  on  its  proper 
merits  for  not  having  agitated  ourselves  or  our  neighbourhood 
in  anticipation  of  it.  There  is  another  subject  on  which  men's 
minds  and  feelings  have  been  too  much  excited  to  have  made 
it  desirable  that  we  should  have  brought  it  hitherto  into  the 
arena  of  our  discussion.  The  labour  question — the  oldest  of 
all  qutstioas  since  questions  have  been  asked  and  man  and  the 
earth  have  had  to  do  with  each  other — has  during  the  present 
year  occupied  the  public  attention  with  a  freshness  of  interest 
that  would  make  one  think  that  something  new  had  been  found 
under  the  sun,  that  a  new  principle  of  social  life  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  new  era  entered  upon.  But  so  far  as  the  ex- 
citement turns  upon  the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  any  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  of  that  struggle,  or  any  reason  given  why  it 
should  be  more  hostile  and  bitter  than  it  has  been  before.  A 
hargaiu  always  was  and  always  will  be  a  struggle,  and  whether 
one  is  buying  labour  or  the  product  of  labour,  a  day's  work  or 
a  pair  of  shoes,  the  man  who  sells  the  work  or  the  shoes  must 
expect  that  the  man  who  huys  wUl  not  give  for  either  more 
than  they  are  worth  in  the  market.  But  a  chorus  of  ^voices 
exclaims  :  "  The  farmer  has  been  giving  for  labour  less  than  it 
is  worth."  I  have  heard  this  assertion  often  made  in  conver- 
sation, and  many  will  have  read  it  in  print ;  but  it  has  never 
been  shown  to  me  how  the  thing  is  possible.  The  general 
labour  rate  in  England  is  notoriously  higher  than  in  other 
countries,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  the  agricultural 
labour  market  had  never  heen  so  free  as  of  late  years.  Parish 
settlements  abolished,  penny  newspapers  circulated,  emigration 
agencies  active,  locomotion  cheapened  and  expedited,  cottages 
retained  in  the  landlords'  hands — where,  1  ask,  |has  been  the 
farmer's  weapon  of  tyranny ;  whence  his  power  of  compulsion  ? 
How  has  it  been  possible  for  him  to  huy  labour  at  less  than  its 
market  value  ?  And  what  other  value  is  there  or  can  there  he 
than  the  market  value  ?  I  know  that  we  are  tempted  to  com- 
pare the  value  of  a  man  with  the  value  of  his  work,  and  some 
writers  profess  to  he  shocked  that  the  farmer  pays  for  the  work 
of  a  horse  25  per  cent,  more  than  he  does  for  the  work  of  a 
man.  It  is  these  notions  that  really  degrade  the  labourer  and 
confound  him  with  a  slave.  If,  as  in  former  days,  he  could  be 
bought  and  sold,  then  the  comparison  between  his  value  and 
the  value  of  a  horse  or  any  other  chattel  would  be  both  real 
and  shocking.  But  a  man's  work  is  not  himself,  and  that  work 
is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  and  no  more,  wliether  it  is  the 
work  of  a  labourer,  or  an  artist,  or  a  lawyer,  or  any  other  man 
who  works  for  his  livelihood.  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  been  a 
zealous  member  of  my  own  profession  who  in  the  last  few 
years  has  done  most  to  brand  the  English  farmer  with  the 
odious  title  of  tyrant,  and  has  deluded  himself  and  the  public 
into  supposing  that  till  he  by  his  personal  efforts  burst  open 
the  door  of  their  prison  and  delivered  the  people  of  his  parish 


from  captivity,  the  labourers  were  hopelessly  at  the  mercy  of 
their  hard-hearted  employers.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  ought 
to  be  widely  known,  that  before  Canon  Girdlestone  wa3 
appointed  to  Halberton,  the  Registrar-General,  in  the 
census  of  1861,  made  a  special  note  to  that  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  psrishes,  that  the  great  diminution  of 
the  population  was  owing  to  the  extensive  emigration  that 
had  been  going  on.  If,  therefore,  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  bargain  which  the  possessor  of  labour 
has  always  had  to  make  with  the  possessor  of  capital,  the 
change  in  agricultural  districts  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  labourer ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
labourer  has  not,  at  least  for  many  years,  been  so  well  off 
economically  as  he  was  when,  this  vehement  outcry  against 
his  supposed  persecutors  was  raised.  I  have  ventured  to  say 
(bus  much  by  way  of  preface  to  the  proposal  I  am  about  to 
put  before  the  Chamber,  because,  if  it  has  any  value,  it  de- 
pends on  a  double  conviction  :  1,  that  the  labourer  is,  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  independently  of  any  agitation 
in  his  behalf,  in  a  better  economical  position  than  he  and  the 
public  have  been  disposed  to  believe  ;  aud  (2)  that  so  far  from  his 
employers  being  hostile  to  him,  there  are  abundant  evidences 
of  their  active  goodwill,  whether  shown  in  a  thousand  private 
kindnesses  or  in  the  maintenance  of  numerous  associations 
which,  whether  wisely  conducted  or  not,  have  no  other  object 
but  the  labourer's  benefit.  I  may  add,  that  I  should  think  it 
most  inopportune  to  put  forward  this  proposal  at  all  if  I  could 
believe  that  any  extraordinary  strike  was  going  to  be  continued 
between  labour  and  capital  in  Norfolk  ;  for  there  is  a  point  at 
which  such  a  strike  can  allow  no  benefit  to  result  to  any  one,  but 
must  lead  notonlyto heartburnings  and  social  discomfort,  but  to 
serious  loss  of  property  and  cessation  of  progress,  from  which, 
while  all  will  suffer,  none  wiU  suffer  so  much  as  those  who  are 
already  poor.  But  if  I  may  assume  that  any  improvement  in 
the  labourer's  position  will  be  regarded  by  the  farmers  as  most 
satisfactory,  so  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  their  own  interests 
and  those  of  other  classes  ;  and  if  I  may  further  assume  that 
there  is  amongst  the  labourers  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
enough  to  see  that  without  any  injury  to  other  interests 
there  is  a  very  solid  position  for  them  to  hold,  and  one  that 
admits  of  progressive  improvement,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
present  is  a  favourable  time  both  for  coming  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding  and  for  combining,  not  in  a  union  of  class  against 
class,  but  in  a  union  of  all  classes  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
those  who  are  the  most  deserving  of  support — those  who  are 
fighting  bravely  the  battle  of  life,  who  are  holding  their 
ground  in  the  most  difficult  and  therefore  most  honourable 
post  on  the  very  frontier  between  citizenship  aud  anarcby,  in- 
dependence and  pauperism.  For  pauperism  is  indeed  our  great 
national  enemy.  Any  encroachments  that  it  makes  are  dis- 
graceful to  us  and  dangerous.  The  very  young,  the  very  old, 
the  widow  and  orphans,  the  m^iimed  and  sick — these  are  not 
the  weakness  of  society  ;  they  are  only  so  many  additional  calls 
upon  and  supplements  to  its  vigour.  The  twilight  of  morning 
and  evening  may  be  considered  not  as  taking  Irom  but  adding 
to  the  working  hours  of  the  day.  We  certainly  should  not 
think  England  happier  or  stronger  if  we  were  to  be  rid  of  all 
our  httle  ones,  and  all  our  aged,  and  all  our  sick,  and  there 
were  to  remain  only  the  able-bodied  adults.  But  we  should,  I 
think,  all  hold  it  a  gain  if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  paupers. 
A  pauper  is  one  who,  helpless  himself,  has  no  human  being 
upon  whose  strength  he  has  a  personal  claim.  He  is  able  to 
render  no  one  any  service,  and  therefore  receives  from  no  one 
any  service  in  exchange.  That  there  should  be  any  such 
beings  in  a  rich  and  powerful  country  is  strange  and  humiliat- 
ing ;  that  there  should  be  so  many  in  a  Christian  country  is 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  intolerable.  But  the  root  of  pauperism 
may  be  traced  deep  into  the  past,  and  if  no  former  generation 
of  Englishmen  has  been  able  to  eradicate  it,  we  perhaps  ought 
not  to  expect  to  do  so.    And  yet  there  is  very  much  to  en« 
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courage  us  to  have  one  long  pull,  strong  pull,  and  pull  all 
together,  at  this  inveterate  and  mischievous  weed.  We  are 
arousiag  ourselves  to  follow  our  good  fathers'  example,  and 
make  another  vigorous  attempt  to  abolish  African  slavery. 
English  pauperism  is  the  remnant  among  us  of  English  slavery. 
There  was  a  time — very  few  centuries  ago — when  in  England 
there  were  two  million  inhabitants,  and  of  these  one  million 
were  slaves.  From  these  two  millions,  how  many  English- 
men have  sprung  !  How  many  are  now  living — to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  are  Englishmen  in  blood  though  not  in  name  ! 
And  who  among  20  millioss  now  will  say  from  which  side  of 
the  line — from  the  slave  or  the  slave-owner — he  himself  is 
descended,  or  which  pedigree  he  would  prefer  to  prove — from 
Gurth  the  Saxon  serf,  or  Front  de  Boeuf  the  Norman  tyrant  P 
There  are  perhaps  some  small  traces  amongst  us  of  a 
despotic  aristocracy — just  enough  to  season  the  speeches 
of  our  demagogues  and  to  perpetuate  the  taste  for 
castellated  mansions,  liveried  servants,  and  restrictive 
leases.  But  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  are, 
and  long  have  been,  conspicuous  among  all  nations  for  their 
personal  manliness  and  freedom.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  every  class.  There  is  no  real  trace  of  slavery  till  you 
come  to  the  pauper.  But  in  speaking  against  the  degradation 
of  pauperism,  I  am  not  desiring,  as  some  do,  the  abolition  of 
the  Poor-law.  I  firmly  believe  that  mere  unorganized  private 
chanty  would  increase  the  evils  of  pauperism  ;  and  uny  public 
organization  of  relief  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  Poor-law.  The 
great  object  of  the  Poor-law  is  to  relieve  destitution  without 
encouraging  idleness.  There  are  two  means  by  which  it  works: 
1st,  careful  local  investigations  ;  2nd,  a  disagreeable  test.  The 
more  perfectly  the  law  is  worked  by  its  officials,  paid  and  un- 
paid, the  more  clear  are  its  benefits.  The  applicant  has  to 
undergo  a  searching  public  inquiry  by  those  who  liave  some 
means  of  knowing  or  ascertaining  the  truth  of  his  statement, 
and  he  may  be  subjected  to  the  qiiasi-i>eiia.l  test  of  the  work- 
house. No  free-spirited  person  will  willingly  subject  himself 
to  either  ordeal.  Shame  will  keep  him  from  applying  before 
his  distress  is  absolute,  or,  if  it  does  not,  he  will  think  twice 
before  he  relinquishes  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  accepts  in- 
door relief.  Our  object  then,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be 
to  interfere  with  the  Poor-law  except  to  insist  on  its  strict — 
but  not  harsh — administration  ;  but  rather  to  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  to  encourage  that  free  spirit  of  manly  indepen- 
dence which  will  make  a  man  ashamed  of  applying  for  relief 
for  himself  or  those  belonging  to  him,  except  as  a  hs(  resort. 
I  would  ask  you  to  fix  your  tlioughts,  then,  not  on  the  actual 
paupers,  but  on  those  who  are  most  likely,  for  lack  or  discour- 
agement of  such  spirit,  to  become  so!  Now  in  the  first  place 
it  is  necessary  to  feel  confidence  that  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  also  a  way  for  the  labourer  to  keep  himself  in  independence. 
A  great  many  persons  say  :  It  is  a  mockery  to  talk  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  keeping  himself  off  the  rates.  I  have 
often  wished  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  or  one  of  our 
county  societies,  or  somebody  of  influence  enough  to  secure 
reliable  information,  would  take  a  few  districts  in  England  and 
ascertain  by  the  only  satisfactory  test  what  the  real  value  of  the 
agricultural  labourer's  occupation  is.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to 
show  how  much  on  the  average  the  farmer  is  spending  per 
acre  for  manual  labour,  and  what  number  of  families  on  the 
average  are  earning  that  expenditure — in  short,  what  provision 
is  put  on  the  table  and  liow  many  guests  there  are  to  partake 
of  it.  Tlie  result  will  show  what  the  average  labourer  may 
expect  to  earn  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  1  am 
myself  persuaded  that  it  can  be  shown  in  any  district  of  Eng- 
land that,  so  far  from  the  agricultural  labourers  being  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  Poor-law,  wlien  out  of  work,  sick  or  in- 
firm ,  they  are  as  wel  able  as  any  class  in  the  country  to  pay  their 
way  and  to  reserve  something  for  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  class  who  ought 
more  carefully  and  prudently  to  provide  for  the  contingencies 
of  sickness  and  infirmity  ;  for  health  and  strength  are  the  la- 
bourers' capital,  and  if  other  capital  needs  to  be  insured 
against  wear  and  tear  and  risk,  above  all  docs  the  labourer's. 
Now  it  is  at  once  a  very  gratifying  and  a  very  melancholy 
reflection  tliat  the  labourers  arc  so  conscious  of  this  necessity 
of  providing  against  sickness  that  in  every  village  one  or  more 
clubs  are  to  be  found,  and.that  yet  many  of  these  clubs  are  un- 
sound. The  labourer  in  fact  shows  tiiat  he  can  put  by  and 
does  put  by,  but  from  error  of  management,  from  miscalcula- 
tion or  other  causes,  what  lie  puts  by  lie  in  too  many  cases 
loses     tlie   beucfit     of.     But  while    the  labourer    has    beeu 


struggling  too  often  inefTectually  to  keep  otlt  of  pauperism  > 
there  has  been  a  strong  feeling  among  many  of  his  employers 
and  neighbours  that  he  has  a  claim  to  every  encouragement 
on  their  part  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  himself  and  bring  up 
his  family  in  independence-  Many  associations  have  been  long 
in  existence  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  notably  in  this 
county  and  neighbourhood,  whose  object  is  to  raise  money 
by  subscription  in  order  through  various  premiums  and  re- 
wards to  keep  up  the  labourers'  spirit  and  enterprise.  But 
just  as  prizes  for  stimulating  study  among  youths,  or  prizes  for 
the  encouragement  of  stock  or  horse  breeding,  may  sometimes 
fail  in  their  object  and  become  inoperative  or  superfluous,  so  it 
is  the  case  with  these  agricultural  labourer  premiums,  the 
time  comes  when  they  need  to  be  partially  discontinued  or  re- 
arranged and  combined  afresh.  I  believe  that  that  time  has 
come,  hastened  by  the  recent  labour  agitation.  Many,  with- 
out saying  that  these  societies  do  harm,  feel  that  the 
good  they  do  is  inadequate  to  the  real  exigencies  of  the 
case  and  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  that  are  put 
forward.  There  is  a  feeling  among  many  that  the  la- 
bourer's position  is  not  substantially  improved  by  these 
societies,  whereas  he  is  represented  by  them  (in  spite  of 
their  contrary  intention)  as  being  dependent  on  benevolent 
assistance,  and  as  condoning  with  his  employers  for  an  under- 
payment of  wages,  by  accepting  a  bonus  iu  the  guise  of 
charity.  Besides,  charity  which  fails  to  awaken  gratitude  is 
not  really  beneficial ;  it  does  moral  harm,  which  is  worse  than 
any  material  good  ;  and  whether  truly  or  not,  it  has  been  felt 
by  many  that  the  labourers  have,  as  a  class,  shown  in  the  re- 
cent agitation  not  only  a  want  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  tried  to  be  their  benefactors,  but  a  want  of  common  truth 
and  fairness  in  giving  countenance  to  misrepresentations  by 
which  the  name  of  agricultural  employers  has  been  held  up  to 
odium.  "  Let  us  get  rid  of  humbug,"  is  the  feeling  of  many 
employers,  "  and  not  allow  sentiment  to  be  any  longer  mixed 
up  with  very  serious  matters  of  business."  I  have  myself,  I 
acknowledge,  some  sympathy  with  this  feeling.  Things  have 
been  said  and  printed  about  the  employers,  which,  generally 
spoken  (as  they  have  been),  are  as  offensive  as  they  are  un- 
true ;  and  the  labourers  have  too  readily  allowed  such  things 
to  said  when  they  knew  them  to  be  false.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  mere  spirit  of  cowardly  retaliation 
that  makes  many  a  farmer  say,  "  Well,  if  the  labourer  lets  me 
be  gibbeted  as  a  tyrant,  when  he  knows  that  I  have  been  in 
every  way  his  friend,  I  shall  decline  for  the  future,  or  at  least 
for  the  paesent,  to  subscribe  for  his  benefit."  But  though 
this  is  a  very  legitimate  feeling,  I  venture  to  submit  to 
those  who  entertain  it  that  its  practical  indulgence  may 
be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  that  mis- 
understandings and  misrepresentations  are  in  themselves 
such  nuisances  and  so  mischievous  that  it  becomes  the 
duty,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  sensible  man  to  give  no 
occasion  for  them.  I  believe,  in  short,  that  to  suspend  the 
action  of  the  agricultural  societies,  and  still  more,  to  break 
them  up  at  the  present  time,  will  put  the  farmers  and  land 
owners  in  a  bad  position  before  the  public — that  impalpable 
tribunal  which  more  and  more  decides — and  not  always  fairly — 
the  greatest  issues.  It  is  one  thing  to  draw  off  in  a  huff,  and 
another  thing  to  come  forward  and  say  that  after  what  has 
occurred  we  must  come  to  a  better  understanding  both  as  to 
our  economical  and  as  to  our  friendly  and  social  relations  with 
the  labourer.  And  my  contention  is  that,  if  the  upper  classes 
are  still  as  much  disposed  as  their  fathers  were  to  do  the  best 
they  can — after  wages  have  been  paid  and  received — to  help 
the  labourers,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  encourage  them 
to  persevere  in  putting  by  some  of  those  wages  as  an  insurance 
against  sickness  and  old  age ;  and  the  best  encouragement 
they  can  give  with  this  object  is  to  show  them  where  their.present 
clubs  are  unsound,  and,  one  step  further,  to  help  them  to  make 
them  sound.  In  order  to  grapple  with  this  great  evil — the 
unsoundness  of  those  benefit  clubs  in  which  the  labourers  are 
actually  investing — a  combination  of  many  societies  seems 
desirable,  if  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide 
area  for  the  distribution  of  the  cost  or  risk,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  services  of  one  or  more  competent  officers  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  investigate  the  state  of  such  clubs  as 
might  apply  for  the  proffered  assistance,  and  ascertain  whether 
and  at  what  cost  tliey  could  be  placed  in  a  sound  position. 
No  small  district  could  furnish  such  officers,  but  the  county 
could  command  their  services  without  any  great  strain.  My 
proposal  is  that  the  various  agricultural  associations  in  the 
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county  should,  withont  necessarily  relinquishing  all  or  any 
of  their  present  operations,  combine  in  some  form  of  union 
in  order  to  raise  a  fund,  partly  by  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions, partly  by  fees  chargeable  to  the  renovated  clubs,  suffi- 
cient to  bridge  them  over  from  a  state  of  presumed  insolvency 
to  one  of  reasonable  security.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that 
an  adequate  sum  could  be  raised,  for  till  there  has  been  an  in- 
vestigation it  is  impossible  to  know  what  would  be  required  ; 
hut  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  clubs  the  contributions 
required  to  put  their  members  in  the  position  they  ought  to 
hold  in  order  to  ful&l  their  mutual  engagements  would  not  be 
formidable.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  no  such  contributions 
would  be  made  without  a  guarantee  taken  that  the  club  thus 
restored  would  be  maintained  for  the  future  on  sound  prin- 
ciples ;  that  the  contributions  of  the  members  would  be  in  fuU 
proportion  to  the  expected  benefits  ;  and  also  that  the  manage- 
ment would  be  under  such  reasonable  control  and  inspection 
as  to  prevent  former  errors  from  being  once  more  introduced. 
In  short,  no  effort  would  be  made  to  restore  an  invalided  club 
except  on  condition  that  for  the  future  it  would  submit  to  the 
ascertained  requirements  of  a  healthy  Hfe.  In  some  cases, 
perhaps  in  many,  it  might  be  hopeless  to  restore  the  club.  In 
those  cases  it  would  be  a  proper  operation  of  a  County  Bene- 
volent Union  to  assist  the  individual  members  to  obtain  a 
place  in  other  clubs  on  less  unfavourable  terms  than  they 
would  be  able  to  secure  for  themselve.  In  other  words,  where 
the  sinking  vessel  itself  could  not  be  saved,  many  of  the  crew 
might  be  put  in  security  on  board  other  seaworthy  ships  instead 
of  being  le(t,  after  all  their  praiseworthy  efforts,  to  drift  with- 
out a  friend  to  that  hulk  of  despair,  the  workhouse.  I  beg 
leave  to  move :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the 
various  Agricultural  Associations  established  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  benefit  of  the  industrious  labourer  should  be 
combined  in  a  County  Union,  with  the  special  object  of  placing 
as  far  as  possible  all  benefit  clubs  on  a  sound  looting,  and  in- 
suring to  the  prudent  labourer  the  fullest  advantage  both  of 
his  own  savings  and  of  the  contributions  which  employers  and 
others  have  hitherto  liberally  subscribed. 

Mr.  DURKA.NT  asked  in  what  form  they  would  be  able  to 
get  the  various  societies  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. There  were  so  many  clubs  about  in  the  various 
parishes  ;  for  instance,  in  his  own  parish  there  were  three,  and 
two  out  of  the  three  were  certainly  very  flourishing,  having 
upon  an  average  something  like  £15  a  year  to  lay  by.  He 
believed  if  they  were  all  conducted  on  the  same  sort  of  prin- 
ciples they  would  generally  succeed. 

The  Chairman  :  They  simply  would  not  want  the  assist- 
ance suggested.  My  own  idea  is  that  we  should  provide  the 
fund  and  machinery  by  which  an  invalid  club,  a  club  which 
is  unsound,  can  be  probed  to  find  what  the  state  of  it  is,  and 
then  if  possible  to  give  it  a  better  position. 

Mr.  Parsons  asked  whether  the  proposal  was  confined  to 
small  agricultural  societies,  or  merely  to  benefit  clnbs. 

The  Chairman  :  There  are  in  existence  benefit  clubs  which 
are  unsound,  and  there  are  also  agricultural  societies  intended 
to  benefit  the  poor.  I  want  to  bring  these  two  together,  and 
to  show  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  subscribe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  labourer  will  make  the  best  use  of  their  subscriptions 
by  combining  them  to  put  those  benefit  clubs  into  a  sound 
state.  That  is  the  idea  that  flitted  through  my  mind.  I 
acknowledge  it  is  a  general  one,  and  I  have  not  gone  into 
details. 

Mr.  Jas.  JBlytii  asked  whether  the  Government  would 
allow  that  if  they  were  enrolled  clubs. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Government  enrolment  did  not 
certify  that  they  were  sound,  but  merely  that  the  rules  were 
in  accordance  with  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Blyth  :  But  you  have  to  give  a  return  ^every  three  or 
four  years  how  the  money  is  raised  and  expended. 

The  Chairman  :  That  does  not  go  to  prove  whether  the 
club  is  sound  or  not. 

Mr.  Ward  (the  secretary)  ;  It  does  not  even  go  to  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  He  merely  certifies  that  the 
rules  are  in  accordance  with  law  ;  and  that  is  really  no  safe- 
guard to  the  labourer. 

The  Chairman  :  And  yet  it  is  unfortunately  assumed  by 
the  subscribers  that  it  is  a  safeguard.  They  see  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  of  the  rules,  and  they  think  they  are  safe. 

Mr.  Blyth  :  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  Government 
should   be  the  assurers?  entirely. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Gladstone  has  carried  a  very  impor- 


tant measure  by  which  the  Government  does  undertake  through 
the  post-office  to  provide  annuities  and  to  insure  ;  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  that  will  be  generally  made  use  of  in 
England.  In  the  meantime  I  contend  that  actually  the  la- 
bourers are  subscribing  very  considerable  suras,  and  those  sums 
are  unsafe. 

Mr.  Blyth  :  But  if  the  Government  were  insurers  there 
would  be  the  guarantee  of  Government.  If  the  scale  started 
from  the  age  of  18  (which  is  the  most  important  age  when 
men  join  these  societies)  there  would  be  some  who  when 
they  are  past  work  would  receive  the  benefit.  That  is  the 
principal  thing — not  simply  relief  in  sickness,  but  something 
they  can  fall  back  upon.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  would 
effect  greater  benefit  than  that  would.  But  now  there  is  no 
inducement  to  a  man  to  put  into  these  societies  to  insure 
against  the  time  when  he  shall  be  past  work. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  under  the  Government  insurance  sys- 
tem he  can  do  anything  of  that  kind  he  likes.  But  what  in- 
duces men  to  act  is  the  example  of  their  neighbours.  Many 
of  us  might  do  more  with  our  individual  sovereign  than  we 
could  by  putting  it  into  a  club  ;but  we  know  that  combination 
produces  effects  which  individual  acts  will  not. 

Mr.  Peck  :  In  the  district  where  I  reside  there  is  a  very 
flourishing  Foresters'  club,  and  every  member  of  it  considers 
himself  secure.  Am  I  to  understand  it  is  not  secure,  and  that 
the  money  he  has  subscribed  may  be  lost,  and  the  benefit 
not  derived  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  mean  to  say  the  Government  certificate 
is  no  security.  But  actually  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  are 
much  safer  than  other  clubs,  because  they  have  had  a  much 
wider  experience,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  manage 
their  clubs  on  sound  bases.  But  you  have  no  security  that 
any  one  even  of  the  Oddfellows'  or  Foresters'  clubs  are  safe. 

Mr.  Peck  said  he  fully  concurred  in  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  chairman.  It  appeared  to  him  that  at  the  time  when 
benefit  was  most  to  be  desired  from  these  clubs  it  was  always 
failing — that  is,  in  the  case  of  long  sickness  and  of  old  age. 
He  had  in  his  mind  now  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  ill  five 
or  six  years,  totally  unable  to  work,  and  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  he  being  in  a  decline,  and  the  benefit  he  derived  from 
his  club  simply  ceased  after  a  year  or  two.  He  had  been 
paying  some  years  into  the  society,  and  after  that  period  he 
got  nothing  from  it  at  all.  He  (Mr.  Peck)  most  sincerely 
agreed  with  the  chairman's  view,  and  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  his  resolution,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  one 
which  every  right-minded  man  would  entertain.  They,  as 
employers  of  labour,  assembled  in  that  room,  bore  no  vin- 
dictive feeling ;  and  although  they  had  been  subject  to  greaf 
annoyance  and  a  great  deal  of  extra  expense,  which  had 
touched  Ihem  very  nearly  this  last  harvest,  there  was  not  one, 
he  was  sure,  in  that  assembly  that  entertained  any  harsh  or  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  labouring  classes.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
was  in  their  power  to  benefit  them  in  any  possible  way,  he  for 
one,  and  he  knew  his  neighbours  also,  would  do  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  some  such 
measure  as  the  chairman  had  proposed  would  be  most  bene- 
fieial,  although  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  very  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

Mr.  Blyth  said  this  was  a  subject  in  which  he  had  taken 
considerable  interest.  He  was  sure  there  was  no  question 
likely  to  come  before  the  country  at  large  of  greater  difiiculty 
or  requiring  more  consideration  than  the  labour  question.  It 
was  one  that  no  doubt  would  be  brought  before  Parliament, 
because  there  are  many  questions  that  can  only  be  settled  by 
Parliament ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  thought  these  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  by  discussing 
the  subject,  and  he  was  only  sorry  to  see  so  small  an  attend- 
ance on  so  important  a  topic,  because  it  was  one  not  for  the 
few,  but  for  many  ;  and  if  farmers  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
different to  a  question  of  this  kind,  what  would  be  said  in 
Parliament  ?  He  knew  there  were  many  men  in  Parliament 
whose  theories  about  farmers  and  labourers  were  very  absurd 
to  practical  men.  They  (the  employers)  all  wished  to  see  the 
labourer  more  independent  and  self-reliant,  and  he  thought  that 
was  a  most  important  thing.  There  were  a  great  many 
persons  who  had  the  will  as  well  as  the  power  to  take  in- 
terest in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer ;  and  if 
they  were  to  allow  those  societies  to  drop  which  had  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  good  conduct  and 
giving  other  prizes  (and  some  of  which  societies  had  unhappily 
been  suspended  this  year)  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
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take.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  with  regard  to  the  Launditch 
Association,  in  which  he  was  interested,  he  had  been,  he  be- 
lieved, one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  its  being  stopped  this 
year  ;  but  since  then  he  had  altered  his  opinion  entirely.  He 
felt  at  the  time  rather  aggrieved  at  the  feeling  that  was  shown 
in  that  neighbourhood  after  all  that  had  been  done,  and  he  did 
not  quite  think  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  but  on  thinking 
the  matter  over  again  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  adopt  that  course.  He  hoped  that  those  societies  which 
had  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes 
would  still  go  on  ;  because  it  was  not  right  that  a  spirit  of  re- 
taliation should  be  shown.  A.s  long  as  the  occupation  of  land 
went  on  they  must  have  the  labourers,  and  he  thought  if  they 
identified  themselves  with  the  labourers'  interests  they  would 
see  that  they  (the  employers)  had  those  interests  at  heart.  It 
was,  he  thought,  ia  a  great  degree  the  want  of  education 
which  had  fostered  the  feeling  lately  witnessed  amongst  the 
labourers,  and  induced  them  to  be  led  by  those  ill-advised 
agitators  who  had  carried  about  that  feeling  against  their  em- 
ployers. By  education  all  this  would  be  very  much  changed, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that  employers  should 
give  up  anything  which  might  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
labourer. 

Mr.  Ward  wished  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Peck,  that  he 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  working  of  the  Oddfel- 
lows' Society,  being  the  honorary  solicitor  for  the  Lynn  dis- 
trict ;  and  also,  from  what  came  before  him  in  business,  he 
had  some  means  of  observing  the  working  of  the  Foresters  and 
the  Shepherds.  It  was  precisely  because  they  had  followed 
out  to  some  extent  such  a  system  as  the  chairman  now  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the  most  safe  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
that  had  come  under  his  knowledge.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
registrar  had  enrolled  their  rules  did  not  give  them  one  rag  of 
security.  Their  money  might  still  be  squandered  or  invested 
on  imperfect  securities  or  no  securities  at  all,  or  retained  in 
the  hands  of  officers,  notwithstanding.  But  they  had  done  for 
themselves  what  the  chairman  now  suggested  other  societies 
of  a  kindred  nature  and  intended  purely  for  the  agricultural 
labourers  should  do.  Those  societies  to  which  he  (Mr.  Ward) 
referred  were  more  mixed  ;  agricultural  labourers  had  access  to 
a  great  many  of  them,  but  artisans  and  other  persons  in  towns 
were  probably  the  bulk  of  the  members.  They  had  a  system 
which  could  best  be  considered  and  elaborated,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  agricultural  societies  the  Chairman  named,  by  an  ad- 
journment as  suggested  by  Mr.  Blyth.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  was 
not  prepared  to  describe  that  system  in  detail,  but  it  was  one 
which  led  to  quarterly  meetings  and  quarterly  revision  of  all 
accounts  in  the  districts  ;  all  the  various  lodges  submitting  to 
these  district  meetings  their  balance  sheets,  and  having  to 
state  to  appointed  delegates  where  their  money  was  invested 
and  when.  Whenever  the  district  meeting  was  held  there  was 
a  great  "  rumpus"  in  his  office,  for  they  pulled  open  the  safe 
and  took  away  bundles  of  deeds  to  show  to  the  persons  ap- 
pointed how  and  where  the  money  was  invested  and  who  wers 
the  trustees ;  so  that  neither  the  banker  nor  the  lawyer  nor 
the  secretary  nor  any  one  could  get  that  money  without  the 
proper  signatures.  Then  again,  no  investment  could  take 
place  without  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  going  over  it  and  re- 
porting to  the  district  and  the  officers  of  the  lodge  whether  in 
their  judgment  it  was  an  ample  security  for  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  invested.  If  they  said  "  No,"  it  was  declined  ;  if  they 
said  "  Yes,"  it  was  invested.  At  the  quarterly  or  annual 
district  meetings  all  these  things  were  overhauled  ;  and  so  it 
was  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  failure  of  secu- 
rity. As  to  investing  in  post-office  saving  banks  and  insu- 
rances, that  was  generally  a  matter  of  secrecy — the  man 
slipped  in  his  sovereign  and  told  liis  neighbours  nothing  about 
it ;  but  the  object  the  Chairman  had  in  view  was  to  utilise  the 
force  of  example,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Chairman's  proposal 
would  pretty  well  effect  that  object. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Groom  said  that  in  his  own  parish  he  was  asked 
to  be  treasurer  of  a  Society  under  the  rules  of  the  Friendly  So- 
cieties Act,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  belong  to  it ;  and  having 
looked  over  the  rules  and  found  that  they  were,  as  he  con- 
sidered, good,  he  consented.  But  after  belonging  to  it  some 
six  months,  he  found  there  were  also  bye-rules  ;  for  instance, 
that  for  the  use  of  a  room,  or  some  other  very  small  object, 
they  had  to  drink  a  certain  amount  of  beer,  about  once  a  week 
or  fortnight.  If  he  had  known  of  the  existence  of  those  bye- 
rules  he  never  would  have  belonged  to  it ;  and  he  had  not  now 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  club,  wliich  had  only  started 


three  years,  would  in  a  Very  short  time  fall  through.  It  was 
almost  entirely  kept  up  by  young  men,  who  went  there  to  pay 
their  subscriptions,  because  if  they  did  not  go  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  beer  all  the  same.  This  was  specified  in  the 
rules,  and  thus  they  encouraged  a  bad  habit ;  and  therefore 
he  thought  it  was  for  employers  to  uphold  something  that 
would  tend  to  a  better  conclusion. 

Mr.  T.  Beowtst  said  he  quite  understood  that  the  Chairman 
did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  clubs  which  are  in  a  "  deadly- 
lively"  or  semi-torpid  state  ;  and  that,  where  they  could  not 
be  revived,  he  would  like  to  see  the  members  of  almost  defunct 
societies  derive  some  benefit  from  the  contributions  which 
they  had  made  in  former  years.  He  (Mr.  Brown)  had  had  no 
personal  experience  of  the  working  of  these  societies  as  Mr. 
Groom  had,  but  he  knew  enough  to  bear  him  out  thoroughly 
in  the  remarks  he  had  made.  It  had  been  one  of  his  (Mr. 
Brown's)  strong  objections  to  these  benefit  clubs  that  their 
bye-rules  compelled  their  members  to  meet  at  a  public-house 
and  drink  so  much  beer  at  a  certain  given  time.  In  one  of 
the  parishes  in  which  his  land  is  situated  he  believed  there 
was  a  club  which  some  years  since  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
state — so  flourishing  that  its  members,  thinking  they  would 
never  require  its  aid,  divided  the  greater  portion  of  the  funds 
amongst  themselves.  They  were  young  men  then  ;  they  after- 
wards became  older,  sickness  came  upon  them,  and  he  believed 
that  now  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  derived  from  that  club  ; 
so  that  they  might  as  well  not  have  joined  the  club  at  aU. 
But  even  there  he  thought  good  might  be  done  by  an  attempt 
of  this  kind,  and  he  believed  such  a  club  as  that  might  be 
revived.  He  heartily  concurred  with  Mr.  Brereton  in  the 
attempt,  and  hoped  that  when  they  had  carried  the  resolution 
he  would  be  able  to  suggest  some  means  by  which  he  might 
think  it  best  to  carry  it  into  effect,  either  by  communication 
with  the  various  societies  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  T.  Chambers  could  quite  corroborate  what  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Groom  and  Mr.  Brown  as  to  clubs  meeting  at  public- 
houses.  There  was  one  such  in  his  parish.  But  he  thought 
there  was  a  greater  fault — that  many  of  these  clubs  were  wound 
up  every  five  years,  and  the  money  divided  amongst  the  mem- 
bers. [A  voice:  "  Some  of  them  every  year."]  But  five  years 
was  the  term  generally.  The  consequence  was  that,  if  any 
member  happened  to  have  been  rather  expensive  in  conse- 
quence of  illness,  in  forming  the  new  club  he  was  turned  out. 
So  that  there  was  no  benefit  to  the  parish,  but  simply  to  the 
younger  men  in  case  of  illness,  and  not  to  the  aged  men  at  all, 
because  they  were  turned  out  of  the  club  every  five  years. 

Mr.  Groom  said  it  seemed  to  him  the  first  thing  necessary 
would  be  to  establish  something  like  a  reading-room  in  each 
parish,  in  order  that  these  clubs  might  be  held  without  the 
extra  expense  of  beer  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Blyth  suggested  the  school-room. 

Mr.  Groom  said  the  school-room  was  not  always  available. 

Mr.  Blyth  said  he  established  a  club  in  his  parish  twelve 
years  ago,  in  the  school-room,  and  all  the  farmers  in  the  two 
parishes  became  honorary  members ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
say  it  had  been  highly  successful,  they  having  nearly  £300  in 
hand  now  from  only  50  members.  Previous  to  that  the  club 
was  held  at  a  pnblic-house,  with  tlie  consequences  Mr.  Groom 
had  mentioned.  If  the  school-room  could  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parish,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  or  the  clergyman,  or  anybody  else, 
because  they  were  all  interested  in  the  matter.  The  meetings 
were  generally  held  in  the  evenings,  and  even  if  there  was  a 
night-school  the  club  need  not  be  held  on  school  nights.  By 
meeting  at  the  school-room  they  would  get  the  parents  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  school  to  which  the  children  were  going ; 
and  if  they  could  make  the  school-room  popular  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parish  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  possible.  Generally 
it  was  the  only  public  room  they  could  have  in  a  parish,  and 
as  there  would  now  be  a  school-room  in  every  parish  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  place  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Peck  said  he  had  liad  some  little  experience  of 
reading-rooms,  and  he  thought  the  school-room  was  not  the 
proper  place.  Under  the  new  f6(jime  the  school-room  is  a 
very  difi'erent  place  from  what  it  was  under  tlie  old.  There 
was  now  a  system  of  desks  and  forms,  and  everything  in  proper 
order ;  and  to  conduct  a  reading-room  properly,  and  make  it 
comfortable  and  acceptable  to  the  men,  you  must  disarrange 
all  this.  You  could  not  expect  them  to  sit  on  forms  and  in 
lines  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  You  required  a  cheerful  fire, 
a  good  light,  and  such  accommodation  that  men  could  sit  in 
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groups,  three  or  four  in  one  corner  and  other.  He  was  cer- 
tainly m  favour  of  there  being  some  establishment  of  the  kind 
described  in  every  parish— and  in  one  parish  which  he  had  re- 
sided he  fonnd  it  very  successful— some  institution  in  which 
the  poorer  classes  could  meet  instead  of  at  the  public-house. 
i±e  thought  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could 
possibly  be  conferred  upon  our  rural  populations. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  con- 
currence in  the  wish  that  there  were  public-houses  in  every 
parish  that  were  free  from  the  evils  that  now  accompany  them. 
But,  of  course,  we  must  take  life  as  we  find  it,  and  as  a  matter 

*^^*  ^  gi'eat  many  of  these  clubs  were  now  connected  with 
public-houses.  He  believed  a  wise  regulation  was  adopted  by 
the  Oddfellows,  insisting  that  if  the  club  hold  its  meetings  at 
the  public-house,  there  should  be  no  demand  for  beer  mixed  up 
with  the  arrangements.  They  paid  for  their  room,  and  were, 
therefore,  free  of  those  evils. 

Mr.  Ward  said  some  of  the  Oddfellows'  lodges  had  a  private 
room  provided  on  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  the  resolution  rested  on  a 
proposal  to  adopt  the  county  as  the  area  for  attempting  to  deal 
with  those  clubs,  and  that  it  woufd  not  be  unsuitable  that  this 
meeting  (which,  though  not  very  numerous,  was,  he  thought 
he  might  say,  a  very  substantial  and  respectable  one)  should 
address  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  ask  whether  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  suggest  any  way  in  which  a  conference  of  the  different 
associatious  could  be  held.  He  could  not  think  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  consider  it  presumption  to  approach  him  on 
the  subject,  and  he  did  not  know  any  one  else  who  could  com- 
mand the  attention  of  all  the  various  societies. 

Mr.  Ward  suggested  whether  the  question  might  not  be 
ventilated  a  little  more  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  a  very 
small  body,  and  the  meeting  was  confined  entirely  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  They  were  no 
doubt  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  but  the  non-members 
of  this  Chamber  were  equally  interested  in  it ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  before  the  matter  was  carried  further  there  should 
be  a  meeting  called,  to  which  should  be  invited  anyone  in  the 
county  who  felt  interested  in  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  or 
other  labourers ;  that  some  scheme  (if  the  chairman  would 
kindly  prepare  one)  be  laid  before  that  meeting  to  be  adopted  ; 
and  that  then  they  might  ask  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  take  steps 
with  a  view  to  united  action  by  the  whole  county.  He  also 
thought  tlie  members  of  the  benefit  clubs  should  be  in  some 
way  consulted,  and  their  secretaries  invited  to  attend. 

Mr.  Bltth  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  clergy  took  an  in- 
terest in  these  clubs  and  associations,  and  if  they  wo;ild  attend 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Mr.  Brown  confessed  he  did  not  agree  with  the  sugaestion 
that  other  persons  should  be  invited  to  join  with  them"^  The 
project  originated  with  themselves  as  a  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture and  with  their  Chairman,  and  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  invite  other  bodies  to  join  them.  He  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  an  adjournment  if  it  was  thought  desirable. 
He  believed  it  was  known  to  all  their  members  that  they 
gladly  invited  the  attendance  of  any  gentleman  who  would 
come  into  that  room  to  meet  them  ;  and  when  he  said  "  gen- 
tlemen," he  confined  himself  to  no  class,  for  he  held  that  there 
were  gentlemen  in  all  classes.  If  any  adjournment  were 
moved,  they  would  expect  of  course  that  the  mover  would  be 
prepared  to  introduce  the  subject.  He  thoroughly  agreed 
with  the  Chairman's  version  of  Mr.  Blyth's  proposition  with 
regard  to  the  wages  question. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  this  matter  was  first  sug- 
gested at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  County  Chamber  at 
Norwich,  and  Mr.  Read  then  undertook  to  ask  some  gentle- 
man to  bring  it  forward  ;  but  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied failed  him,  and  Mr.  Read  then  intimated  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  that  it  should  be  brought  forward  at  Lynn. 

Mr.  Parsons  proposed  that  the  resolution  already  adopted 
be  referred  to  the  Council  of  this  Chamber,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  steps  to  bring  it  to  a  practical  issue. 

Mr.  Harrison  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  agreed 
to  unanimously. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Brereton  for 
his  address. 


BATH  AND   WEST    OF   ENGLAND 

SOCIETY,  AND  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES 

ASSOCIATON. 

The  usual  November  Council  meeting  was  held  at  the 
White  Lion,  Bristol,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duckworth,  Bart.  There  were  also  present  Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Messrs.  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  J.  D.  Allen,  E.  Archer, 
S.  Best,  R.  Bremridge,  C.  Bush,  R.  H.  Bush,  W.  R.  Crabb, 
T.  Danger,  R.  R.  M.  Daw,  A.  P.  M.  Druce,  T.  Duckham,  C. 
Edwards,  H.  Pookes,  T.  Gill,  C.  Gordon,  J.  Gray,  A.  Grenfell, 
J.  D.  Hancock,  J.  E.  Knollys,  H.  A.F.Luttrell,  H.  Middleton, 
R.  Neville,  G.  S.  Poole,  R.  Trood,  R.  Wippell,  H.  Spackman 
(oflicial  superintendent)  ;  and  J.  Goodwin,  secretary  and  editor. 

The  Rev.  John  Goring,  of  Weston  Park,  Steyning,  Sussex, 
and  Mr.  H.  Gorringe,  of  Ashcroft,  Kingston-by-Sea,  Sussex, 
were  elected  members  of  Council  for  the  Southern  District.  To 
supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Gray,  in 
the  Eastern  Division,  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Webb  King,  of  West 
Everley,  Marlborough,  was  transferred  thereto  from  the  list  of 
those  elected  without  reference  to  districts.  Notice  was  also 
given  by  Mr.  Moysey  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
he  will  move  That  the  vacancy  thus  created  be  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Henry  Holdsworth,  of  Widdicombe,  Kings- 
bridge. 

It  was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  13  votes  to  8  that  the 
Council  Meetings  of  the  Society  be  henceforth  held  at  the 
Railway  Hotel,  Taunton,  instead  of  the  White  Lion,  Bristol ; 
the  arrangement  to  take  effect  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  on  Tuesday,  January  28th. 


GLOUCESTER  ROOT  AND  GRAIN  SOCIETY.— The 
show  of  roots  was  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  unfavourable  character  of  the  past  season,  the 
almost  continuous  wet  not  allowing  the  land  to  be  properly 
cleaned  of  weeds,  while  the  deficiency  of  heat  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  great  size.  Still,  there  was  no  defi- 
ciency of  occasional  samples  of  Brobdignagian  proportions, 
though  the  general  run  was  not  very  large.  After  all,  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  this  society — the  encouragement  of  good 
root  crops — cannot  be  shown  on  these  occasions,  as  of  course 
only  samples,  or  specimen  roots,  can  be  exhibited.  This 
being  one  of  the  leading  objects,  the  highest  prize  given  by 
the  society  is  offered  with  that  view — namely,  the  county 
prize,  a  silver  cup,  value  twenty  guineas,  which  is  offered  for 
the  best  five  acres  of  swedes.  In  this  class  there  were  six 
competitors,  and  the  judges  awarded  the  place  of  honour  to 
Mr.  William  Hartland,  of  Preston  Court,  Ledbury,  whose 
crop  weighed  about  twenty-four  tons  to  the  acre.  Por  four 
out  of  the  five  cups  offered  for  the  best  crop  of  growing 
swedes  or  mangolds  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  competition  ; 
indeed,  for  the  cups  offered  by  Messrs.  Poster  and  Messrs. 
Wheeler  the  number  of  competitors  were  respectively  eight 
and  ten.  Por  the  five-guinea  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Whteler 
for  the  best  twelve  mangolds  of  special  sorts  there  were  seven 
candidates.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season  for  po- 
tatoes, the  show  was  a  good  one.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
chief  most  approved  sorts,  and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  com- 
petition was  exceedingly  close.  Por  Mr.  Monk's  prizes  of  £3 
and  £3  for  the  best  collection  of  potatoes  there  were  eight 
competitors.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  wheat — here  again 
the  season  not  having  been  favourable.  The  following  were 
the  avv'ards  for  field  crops :  Por  five  acres  of  swedes,  open  to 
any  variety,  the  county  cup,  £21,  W.  Hartland,  Preston 
Court,  Ledbury ;  previous  crop,  wheat ;  sown  last  week  in 
May.  Por  five  acres  of  swedes,  a  silver  cup,  5  gs.,  J.  H. 
Tyler,  Tytherington,  Palfield.  Por  four  acres  of  swedes, 
after  a  white-straw  crop,  a  silver  cup,  5  gs.,  J.  H.  Tyler.  Por 
five  acres  of  turnips,  a  silver  cup,  5  gs..  Colonel  Kingscote. 
Por  two  acres  of  mangolds,  first  prize,  a  silver  cup,  5  gs.,  C. 
Bennett,  North  Nibley,  Dursley  ;  second,  2  gs.,  J.  Gifford, 
Manor  Parm,  Northwick.  The  judges  were :  Roots. — S. 
Priday,  J.  Witcomb,  and  D.  Vick.  Grain. — J.  Reynolds,  W. 
Lane,  and  H.  Allen.  Pield  Crops. — G.  Haine  and  C.  Priday. 
Potatoes. — J.  Hitch  and  J.  Sowray,  Cider  Pruit.— J. 
Stephens,  C.  Cadle,  and  T.  Cadle. 
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EAST     KENT     CHAMBER     OF      AGRICULTURE. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 


At  a  meeting,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  to  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  "  Compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,"  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Milles, 
M.P.,  President  of  tlie  Chamber,  in  the  chair,  said : 

They  were  all  a\^'are  why  they  were  met  there  that  day. 
Many  there  present  had  no  doubt  been  present  at  the  meeting 
on  the  7th  Septemtier,  when  a  most  interesting  discussion  was 
raised  on  llie  question  of  unexhausted  improvements.  Since 
then,  as  they  were  aware,  there  had  been  a  great  meeting  of 
the  Central  Chamber  on  tlie  same  question.  The  report  of 
the  meeting  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  most  of  them  had  no 
doubt  read  the  speeches  delivered  there.  They  were  most  in- 
teresting and  exhausting,  and  tiie  Chamber  came  to  a  unani- 
mous decision  upon  two  resolutions.  One  of  these  was  to  the 
effect  that  further  legislative  interference  was  necessary.  But 
here  he  must  call  to  mind  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Chamber  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no 
further  legislative  interference  was  necessary  in  drawing  up 
agreements  and  leases  between  landlords  and  tenants.  They 
were  almost  if  not  quite  unanimous  in  another  resolution, 
namely,  that  in  all  cases  where  farms  were  let  on  a  yearly 
holding,  the  notice  should  be  not  six  months,  as  hitherto,  but 
that  a  twelve  months'  notice  should  be  given  to  the  outgoing 
tenant.  That  resolution  was  almost  identical  with  oue  passed 
by  the  Central  Chamber  on  the  previous  Tuesday.  There 
would  be  a  resolution  brought  before  them  that  afternoon,  and 
of  course  after  it  had  been  moved  and  seconded  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  any  gentleman  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it  he 
chose.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that,  as  had  always  been  the 
case  in  this  Chamber,  those  remarks  would  be  worth  listening 
to,  for,  without  any  intention  of  flattering  them,  he  might  say 
that  in  no  part  of  the  country  M'ere  their  sentiments  more 
eloquently  expressed  than  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
would  call  upon  Lord  Fitzwalter  to  move  a  resolution. 

Lord  Fitzwalter  said  he  rose  in  consequence  of  some 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  at  a  meeting  of  their 
Council  to  propose  a  resolution.  Although  he  was  not  very 
regular  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  yet, 
when  he  considered  the  great  importance  of  the  question  to  be 
raised  at  that  meeting  to  the  two  classes  of  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, he,  as  a  member  of  one  of  those  classes,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  among  them  and  to  hear  whatever  observations 
might  be  made  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  their  great  object  should  be  to 
give  the  landlord  proper  cultivation  of  his  land  and  to  ensure 
to  the  tenant  a  proper  compensation  for  that  proper  cultiva- 
tion. If  they  were  all  good  landlords  and  good  tenants  they 
need  not  spend  their  time  talking  over  such  a  matter,  but  that 
was  not  so.  They  all  knew  that  there  would  be  bad  landlords 
and  bad  tenants  at  all  times  ;  it  was  with  regard  to  dealing 
with  them  that  they  were  met  there  that  day.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  if  anything  could  be  done  to  give  security  to 
the  tenant  for  capital  properly  laid  out,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  landlord  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  it  ought  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  for  it  might  be  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as  to  the 
utility  of  what  the  latter  laid  out.  He  thought  no  one  would 
doubt  but  tliat  all  the  landlords  were  anxious  to  give  the  ten- 
ant compensation  when  lie  had  laid  out  money  in  what  not 
only  he  but  also  his  landlord  considered  to  be  an  improvement 
to  the  land.  The  groat  object  was  to  secure  the  tenant  when 
he  was  leaving  liis  farm.  If  lie  was  a  good  farmer  he  was  well 
secured  while  continuing  on  his  farm,  but  when  from  any 
cause  he  liad  occasion  to  leave,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should 
receive  a  fair  compensation  for  what  had  been  done  by  him 
Willi  the  consent  of  his  landlord.  With  this  view,  after  the 
conversation  tliat  had  taken  place,  he  would  venture  to  propose : 
"That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
security  given  by  lease  or  agreement,  all  unexhausted  improye- 
meuts  made  with  tlie  consent  of  the  landlord  should  be  made 


good  to  the  outgoing  tenant."  It  might  occur  to  some  of  them 
to  ask,  Why  exclude  leases  or  agreements  ?  In  answer  to 
this  he  would  only  say  that  when  persons  made  an  agreement 
or  a  lease  he  supposed,  and  he  had  a  fair  right  to  suppose,  that 
each  party  took  care  to  secure  himself  in  the  lease  or  agree- 
ment that  was  drawn  up.  Whether  all  leases  or  agreements 
were  just  and  right  to  all  parties  was  another  question,  but  it 
was  always  the  case  that  a  certain  number  of  the  clauses  were 
put  in  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  a  certain  number  in 
the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  therefore  it  was  by  means  of 
the  lease  or  agreement  that  each  party  must  make  his  case 
good. 

Mr.  B.  Hodges  seconded  the  resolution.  He  thought  it 
expressed  the  idea  they  had  in  view  in  originating  the  discus- 
sion, namely,  to  give  greater  encouragement  to  men  willing 
and  competent  to  lay  out  money  upon  the  soil ;  and  as  it  was 
so  limited  that  the  consent  of  the  landlord  must  be  obtained, 
he  did  not  think  that  any  of  that  mischief  and  abuse  would 
arise  that  they  were  told  had  arisen  in  some  other  counties 
where  other  methods  of  Tenant-llight  more  susceptible  of 
abuse  obtained.  He  should  desire,  however,  that  the  pay- 
ment should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  land  was  certainly 
improved,  and  that  where  a  man  received  a  farm  in  good  and 
clean  condition  and  left  it  in  a  bad  condition,  he  should  lose 
the  right  to  claim  such  payment.  With  this  limitation  he 
could  not  see  that  any  loss  would  be  sustained  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  advantage  to  the  community  at  large  would  be  very 
great  if  any  improved  agreement  could  promote  a  more  liberal 
outlay  on  the  soil.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  great  and  cry- 
ing want  of  the  present  time,  and  it  must  be  so  in  such  a 
country  as  England,  in  which  the  number  of  productive  acres 
was  very  limited  and  was  continually  being  diminished  by  the 
growth  of  towns,  the  formation  of  railways,  and  other  causes 
of  like  nature.  At  their  last  meeting  Mr.  Coleman  had 
observed  that  it  was  not  in  human  nature  for  a  farmer  to  leave 
more  than  he  could  help  for  his  successor,  and  this  would 
always  be  the  case  as  long  as  there  was  no  such  inducement  as 
a  fair  compensation  to  induce  tenants  to  farm  well  right  up  to 
the  close  of  their  tenancy.  He  believed  an  arrangement  such 
as  had  been  proposed  would,  if  carried  out  in  a  proper  spirit, 
ensure  a  proper  and  improving  cultivation  of  the  land,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  landlords  and  tenants.  He  hoped  this  reso- 
lution would  not  only  be  passed  by  the  Chamber,  but  that  it 
would  be  brought  into  general  operation  and  have  a  truly  bene- 
ficial effect. 

Mr.  Day  said  he  liad  great  pleasure  in  again  meeting  in  the 
Chamber  for  further  discussion  on  this  subject,  but  he  must 
express  himself  as  very  much  surprised  and  disappointed  in 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hodges  especially  responded  to  the  first 
resolution.  He  very  much  expected  that  Mr.  Hodges  would 
have  supported  the  views  he  expressed  at  their  last  meeting, 
but  he  had,  it  appeared,  very  materially  departed  from  them, 
and  had  been  led  aside,  he  thought,  by  the  kindly  feeling  he 
felt  for  those  with  whom  he  had  been  more  immediately  con- 
nected, and  feeling  that  they  were  men  calculated  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  in  the  spirit  he  desired,  but  forgetting  those 
who  would  not  be  induced  to  do  so.  If  they  were  all  good 
men  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  thera  to  assemble  there  to 
discuss  that  question  ;  but  that  was  not  so,  and  he  therefore 
could  not  see  any  reason  for  departing  from  his  former  views, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  inclined  to  adhere  to  them  more  firmly 
than  before.  He  thought  it  had  been  most  plainly  shown  by 
botli  Lord  Fitzwalter  and  Mr.  IloJges  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  it  was  most  desirable  to  obtain  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,  and  he  did  not  see  that  they  had  any 
authority  to  warrant  them  in  supposing  that  would  be 
carried  into  effect  unless  they  had  a  legal  authority.  Their 
object  was  a  broad  and  comirehcnsive  one, and  not  confined  to 
themselves  or  anyone  else  in  particular.  He  had  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter,  but  pressed  it  forward  purely  on  the 
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broad  principle  of  right  and  justice  to  mankind  generally.  He 
believed  the  landlord  would  be  as  great  a  gainer  as  the  tenant. 
It  was  plain  to  him  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  men  to 
bring  their  minds  thoroughly  to  consider  the  subject  in  order 
to  bring  it  about.  If,  as  they  stated,  the  good  landlords  were 
willing  to  give  compensation  to  tlieir  tenants,  surely  they 
could  not  object  to  having  it  legalised,  and  so  compelling  the 
bad  ones  to  do  the  same.  The  object  was  to  create  a  better 
system  of  cultivation,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  soil  to  the 
tenant,  and  to  give  the  benefits  of  an  increased  production  to 
the  consumer.  They  were  all  in  possession  of  their  land  more 
or  less  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  generally,  and  it  should  be 
their  endeavour  to  promote  this  benefit  as  far  as  possible  by 
ensuring  the  best  cultivation  and  preventing  the  deterioration 
of  land.  To  do  that  they  should  give  the  tenant-farmer  that 
fair  position  that  should  ensure  him  the  reward  of  his  labour 
and  capital.  Under  the  present  state  of  things  the  tenant  had 
no  basis  to  go  upon.  As  to  the  tenant  having  the  chance  of 
securing  himself  by  agreement,  he  denied  it  hi  toto.  In  most 
cases  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  tlie  landlord's  agent  submitted 
his  terms  to  the  would-be  tenant,  and  if  the  lalter  would  not 
agree  to  them  there  were  plenty  of  others  who  would.  A.nd, 
therefore,  in  order  to  increase  good  cultivation,  and  to  give  the 
tenant  proper  security,  they  ought  to  give  him  a  lawful  right 
to  claim  compensation  for  so  much  of  the  increased  value  as 
was  fairly  due  to  him.  He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  take 
from  the  landlord  that  portion  of  the  increased  value  that 
would  legitimately  accrue  to  him  ;  they  all  knew  that  land  in 
time  increased  in  value.  What  he  desired  was  that  all  these 
things  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  both  sides,  and  he  con- 
tended that  in  order  to  obtain  this,  and  to  obtain  it  speedily, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  much  further  than  the  proposition  made 
by  Lord  Fitzwalter  did,  and  he  would  therefore  propose  as  an 
amendment  "  That  in  view  of  the  growing  expenses  attached 
to  agriculture,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to 
higher  cultivation,  whereby  such  increased  expenditure  can 
best  be  met,  and  greater  security  be  given  for  the  capital 
invested — that  positive  security  should  be  given  by  law  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  claim  compensation  for  all  unexhausted  im- 
provements made  by  him  upon  the  land  during  his  tenancy, 
and  for  buildings,  other  than  the  usual  repairs,  to  which  con- 
sent has  been  given  by  the  landlord."  He  thought,  with  re- 
gard to  buildings,  that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  put  up  what 
buildings  he  pleased  and  then  claim  compensation  from  the 
landlord  whether  the  latter  approved  of  them  or  not.  He 
thought  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  buildings  were 
desirable,  and  were  approved  by  the  landlord,  no  claim  for 
compensation  on  their  account  should  be  allowed,  but  as  re- 
gards the  increased  value  of  the  land,  it  ought  to  go  to  the 
man  by  whom  that  increased  value  was  brought  about.  He 
considered  it  was  positively  necessary,  for  the  better  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  for  the  good  of  all  men,  that  there  should  be  a 
legal  enactment  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  John  Marten  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Day  was  nearly  identical  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  Day  looked  at  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
which  differed  from  his  own  only  in  including  among  the  im- 
provements not  to  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord 
that  of  drainage  and  other  improvements  of  a  positively  per- 
manent nature.  He  said  it  did  not  quite  express  his  views, 
but  differed  so  slightly  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  it  in  the 
place  of  that  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  John  Marten  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AvELiNG  asked  as  an  outsider  to  be  permitted  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  of  such  deep  importance  to  the 
nation.  If  all  the  landlords  of  England  were  such  as  he  now 
saw  before  him,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  tenants  to 
have  any  other  agreements  than  such  as  had  hitherto  been  in 
force.  As  one  of  the  public,  and  one  of  the  consumers  of 
farm  produce,  he  must  respectfully  say  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Day.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  that  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  produce  should  be  raised  from  its  limited  number  of 
acres,  so  that  no  more  money  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
should  leave  this  country  to  purchase  farm-produce  from 
abroad.  It  had  been  calculated  that  if  all  the  land  in  England 
produced  to  the  value  of  27s.  6d.  per  acre,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  importing  any  farm-produce  at  all.  That  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country,  for  every  sovereign  spent  in 
the  home  trade  was  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  if  spent 


in  foreign  trade.  He  fully  approvedof  the  condition  that  com- 
pensation should  not  be  claimed  for  permanent  improvements 
unless  those  improvements  had  been  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  landlords.  He  instanced  the  operation  of  such  a  clause 
in  the  growth  of  beet-root  for  sugar,  which,  he  pointed  out, 
would  entail  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  said  that  if 
the  landlord  refused  to  allow  of  such  buildings  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  for  the  tenant  to  claim  compensation  there- 
for. He  was  in  favour  of  settling  disputes  as  to  the  advantage 
of  improvements  by  arbitration,  and  beljeved  that  if  such  a 
course  was  resorted  to  general  satisfaction  would  be  the  result. 
Mr.  T.  Lake  rose  to  make  some  observations  respecting  the 
motion  made  by  Lord  i'itzwalter.  Tliat  mctiou  stated,  he 
believed,  that  compensation  should  be  given  only  in  the  absence 
of  security  given  by  lease  or  agreement.  Now,  he  did  not 
know  an  acre  of  land  in  this  county  not  let  under  lease  or 
agreement ;  consequently,  if  there  was  to  be  no  security  except 
what  was  given  by  lease  or  agreement,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  any  further  security  at  all.  The  simple  fact  was  that  leases 
were  drawn  up  in  many  cases  very  unsuited  to  the  land  they 
were  meant  to  represent.  He  could  show  anyone  a  lease 
drawn  up  for  a  wet  land  and  another  for  a  chalk  land  in  almost 
identical  terms.  Many  tenants  would  bear  him  out  in  the 
assertion  that  when  they  had  leases  they  did  not  follow  them 
out.  He  did  not  do  so  himself ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered 
that  if  he  were  to  farm  according  to  the  terms  of  his  lease,  he 
should  be  farming  in  a  most  unbusiness-like  and  unfarraer-Hke 
manner.  It  appeared  to  him  that  under  the  first  resolution 
no  more  compensation  would  be  afforded  than  at  present.  The 
question  in  his  mind  was,  was  it  worth  while,  if  compensation 
was  conceded,  for  a  landlord  to  run  the  risk  of  laying  out  and 
leaving  capital  in  land  ?  He  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was.  He  thought  they  ought  to  have  confi- 
dence enough  in  the  honour  of  their  tenants,  and  to  say 
"  Well,  this  man  won't  rob  me,  he  won't  say  he  has  put  in 
a  whole  lot  of  oilcake  and  dung  when  he  has  done  nothing  of 
the  sort."  He  thought  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  stood 
too  high  as  a  class  to  do  such  things.  He  thought  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  at  the  Central  Chamber 
bore  very  fairly  on  this  question.  It  said  "  in  the  absence  of 
a  lease  or  agreement  making  equivalent  provision" — that  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  absence  of  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment at  all — "  the  outgoing  tenant  should  be  entitled  by  law 
to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  his  improve- 
ments"— so  much  for  the  tenant ;  but  the  landlord  was  not  lost 
sight  of,  for  the  remainder  of  the  resolution  provided — "  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  landlord  should  be  paid  for  dilapidations 
and  deterioration  beyond  fair  wear  and  tear." 

Mr.  Coleman  •  What  could  a  landlord  get  out  of  a  bank 
rupt  tenant  ? 

Mr.  T.  Lake  continued  :  They  did  not  intend  to  have  any 
morebankrupt  tenants.  He  would  notallowsucha  man  to  holda 
farm.  He  believed  that  if  in  all  cases  of  bad  farming  the  land- 
lord stepped  in  and  resumed  possession  it  would  be  better  for 
both  landlords  and  tenants  in  general.  He  felt  obliged  to  move 
as  a  further  amendment  the  words,  not  of  himself,  but  of  Mr. 
Read,  as  follows  :  "  That  this  Chamber  considers  it  necessary 
for  the  proper  security  of  capital  engaged  in  husbandry,  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  lease  or  agreement  making  equivalent  pro- 
vision, the  outgoing  tenant  should  be  entitled  by  law  to  com- 
pensation for  the  unexhausted  value  of  his  improvements, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  landlord  should  be  paid  for 
dilapidations  and  deterioration  beyond  fair  wear  and  tear." 

Mr.  Day  here  withdrew  his  amendment  and  seconded  that 
of  Mr.  Lake. 

Mr.  DowKER  said  they  were  all  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  unexhausted  improvements,  but  there 
was  one  difficulty  he  wished  to  point  out  attending  any  legis- 
lative action  in  the  matter.  An  Act  of  Parliament  must  con- 
tain everything  for  the  guidance  of  arbitrators  in  estimating 
compensation,  but  it  so  happened  that  customs  and  methods  of 
farming  varied  very  much  in  the  different  counties,  and  to 
abolish  all  the  different  customs  of  the  counties  and  substitute 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  lead  to  endless  confusion.  Sup- 
posing the  valuers  appointed  did  not  agree,  who  was  to  decide  ? 
If  it  could  be  shown  how  this  difficulty  was  to  be  avoided,  he 
should  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lake's  amendment. 

Mr.  P.  Marten  could  not  see  what  argument  there  was  in 
what  Mr.  Dowker  had  said.  They  would  not  ask  Parliament 
to  take  away  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  merely  that  un- 
exhausted improvements  should  be  reaUsed.    They  were   not 
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going  to  abolish  all  the  customs  usually  in  force  at  the  end 
of  a  tenancy. 

Sir  W.  C.  James,  Bart.,  said  there  was  one  point  to  which 
he  should  like  to  call  attention.  When  the  subject  was  first 
broached,  the  question  was  confined  very  much  to  improve- 
ments in  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Now,  that  was  a  very  different 
question  from  permanent  improvements,  such  as  drainage,  re- 
clamation, and  other  works  of  a  permanent  character.  The 
incoming  tenant  would,  he  believed,  be  willing  to  pay  for 
all  improvements  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  but  with  regard  to 
permanent  improvements,  it  was  a  matter  entirely  bet tveen  the 
outgoing  tenant  and  his  landlord.  In  Belgium,  where  cultiva- 
tion was  carried  to  a  very  higli  pitch,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  outgoing  tenant  to  present  an  inventory  to  the  incoming 
tenant,  and  the  saying  was  that  the  larger  the  sum  paid  by  the 
ingoing  tenant  the  better  he  liked  it,  because  it  showed  that 
the  farm  was  in  good  condition,  and  that  was  what  they  should 
by  every  means  encourage.  The  other  matter  stood  upon  an 
entirely  different  ground.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  in  this 
case  the  consent  of  the  landlord  was  to  be  obtained  for  the 
coustructiou  of  drainage  and  buildings.    He  thought,  how- 


ever, that  on  this  point  the  resolution  contradicted  itself,  for 
if  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord  was  obtained  the  trans- 
action became  of  the  nature  of  an  agreement.  For  his  own 
part  he  had  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  by  law," 
but  he  considered  it  a  very  unhealthy  state  of  things  whea 
permanent  improvements  were  executed  by  the  tenant.  He 
considered  the  landlord  the  only  competent  judge  of  what  per. 
manent  improvements  were  required. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Lake  was  put  to  the  meeting,  when 
the  votes  were  equal  for  and  against  it.  The  Chairman,  un- 
willing to  give  his  casting  vote  in  a  question  of  this  nature, 
put  the  amendment  again,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  narrow 
majority. 

Sir  W.  James  then  proposed  :  "That  this  Chamber  con- 
siders necessary  a  change  in  the  law  of  tenancy,  so  that  in  all 
yearly  holdings  the  letting  and  hiring  of  agricultural  land  shall 
be  subject  to  at  least  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit." 

Mr.  Knight  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
Chamber  adjourned. 


EUTLAND      AGRICULTUEAL      SOCIETY. 

MEETING   AT    OAKHAM. 


The  cattle  brought  together  iu  the  Riding-school  outnum- 
bered all  previous  gatherings.  The  best  ox  or  steer  exceeding 
three  years  and  three  mouths  old  was  the  white  ox  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  L.  Morrison,  of  Newton  of  Struthers,  near 
Forres,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Stratton.  This  animal,  9  feet 
9  inches  in  girth,  and  weighing  25  cwt,,  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  was  admitted  by  competent  critics  to  be  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  It  had  previously  made  itself 
famous  in  London,  taking  the  100  gs.  prize  and  the  cup ; 
as  at  Birmingham  the  best  male  in  the  yard ;  and  at  Aberdeen 
this  summer  winning  the  first  prize  and  a  cup  of  50  gs. 
This  ox  has  yet  to  try  its  fortune  at  York,  at  Leeds,  and 
at  Newcastle.  A  portrait  of  the  white  ox,  put  out  by  the 
"  Butcher  Bench"  at  Leeds,  appeared  in  The  Farmers'  Mar/a- 
sine  for  February,  T872  ;  while  since  its  visit  to  the  Eaglish 
metropolis  a  year  ago  it  has  "  put  on"  3  cwt.  This  was  of 
course  awarded  the  silver  medal  and  extra  premium  of  £30 
offered  by  the  Uppingham  School  for  the  best  beast  in  the 
first  seven  classes.  Mr.  Wortley  took  second  honours  in 
the  class  1  with  his  well-known  shorthorn  which  won  at  Lynn 
the  prize  in  its  class  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  cup  for  the  best 
beast  in  the  yard,  and  was  successful  at  Spalding,  Peterbo- 
rough, and  Weedon.  For  tlie  £10  for  the  best  ox  or  steer 
under  three  years  and  three  months  Mr.  Pulver  came  to  the 
front  with  a  steer,  which  we  believe  has  not  before  been  en- 
tered in  competition,  beating  Earl  Spencer's  prize-taker  at 
Weedon  and  a  second  prize  London  beast  of  Mr.  Foljamb's. 
The  best  heifer  in  the  open  class  was  Mr.  Bradburn's  Moss 
Rose.  Lady  Pigot's  10  gs.  for  the  best  Shorthorn  cow  in  milk 
or  in  calf  fell  to  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Broughton,  for  his  Julia  IX., 
who  figured  well  at  the  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Northamptonshire  shows.  Mr.  Wortley's  La  Belle  Helene, 
a  successful  competitor  at  the  Royal,  and  own  sister  to  Mr. 
James  Howe's  noted  Lady  Anne,  was  commended.  Mr.  Sharp 
also  secured  the  first  prize  in  class  10,  with  a  heifer  that  was 
first  at  the  Leicester  and  Northampton  county  shows  and  a 
winner  of  a  £15  prize  at  the  Ijincolashire  exhibition.  The 
best  heifer  calf  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old  was 
Mr.  D.  Dainty's,  of  Belmisthorpe,  which  made  his  dehiit  on 
this  occasion.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter  took  first  prizes  for  a 
heifer,  for  a  bull  calf,  and  for  a  fat  beast  shown  as  extra  stock, 
and  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  breeding  beast  shown  as  extra 
stock ;  Mr.  Wortley  taking  here  the  silver  medal.  Tbe 
extra  prize  for  the  best  beast  in  classes  0  to  17  fell  to  Mr. 
Sharp.  In  the  sheep  department  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Burley- 
on-thc.-llill,  was  conspicuous,  as  he  carried  oif  three  first 
and  two  second  prizes,  tlie  prize  for  the  best  pen  in  classes 
31  to  21,  and  a  prize  for  extra  stock.  Lord  Lonsdale  took 
first  honours  for  Leicester  wetliers,  second  for  cross-bred  fat 
wethers,  was  commended  for  long-woolled  breeding  ewes,  and 
won  tlie  5  sovs.  for  the  best  pen  in  classes  18, 19,  or  30.   Mr, 


Byron  was  first  for  fat  Lincoln  wethers.  In  an  extremely 
good  class  of  cross-bred  fat  wethers  Mr.  Jonas,  of  Welling, 
boro',  stood  highest.  Among  the  pigs  Messrs.  Duckering  had 
twice  to  give  way  to  Messrs.  Carver.  The  classes  for  horses 
were  well  filled,  and  the  open  class  for  hunters  above  five  years 
old  had  the  largest  and  finest  collection  ever  entered  at  the 
Society's  meetings,  the  leading  prize  going  to  a  bay  horse, 
Dicebox,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Fludyer,  of  Ayston 
Hall.  The  poultry  show  was  even  more  successful  than  those 
of  former  years,  the  entries  being  unusually  large — 627  pens. 
In  the  yard  adjoining  the  Riding-school  Messrs.  Ashby,  Jef- 
fery,  and  Luke  had  a  collection  of  agricultural  implements  ; 
where  Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins  also  exhibited ;  and 
Messrs.  Brown,  of  Stamford  and  Oakham,  had  a  display  of 
roots. 

PRIZE     LIST. 
JUDGES. — Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs:    R.  Doig,  Lilling- 
stone;    J.  Lvnn,    Stroxton,    Grantham;    R.  .1.  Newton, 
Campsfield,  Woodstock.     Horses  :  W.  Clowes,  Woodhouse 
Eaves ;  H.  Thurnall,  Royston  ;  J.  Elliott,  Heathencote. 

CATTLE. 

Oxen  or  steers,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  exceeding  three 
years  and  three  months  old  (open  to  all  England). — First 
prize,  £15,  H.  L.  L.  Morrison,  Newton  of  Struthers,  Forres, 
N.B.;  second,  £7,  E.  Wortley,  Ridlington.  Commended: 
W.  Colwell,  Thorpe- by- Water,  Uppingham. 

Oxen  or  steers,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  not  exceeding  three 
years  and  three  months  old  (open  to  all  England). — First 
prize,  £10,  T.  Pulver,  Broughton,  Kettering ;  second,  £5,  Earl 
Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northamptonshire.  Commended : 
F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hail,  Worksop.  Notts. 

Cows,  of  any  breed,  age,  or  weight  (open  to  all  England). 
— Prize,  ^7,  C.  Chapman,  Brook  Farm,  Exton,  Oakham. 

Heifers,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  not  exceeding  four  years 
old  (open  to  all  England). — First  prize,  £7,  W.  Bradburn, 
Wednesfield,  Wolverhampton ;  second,  £3,  T.  W.  Fowler, 
Exton. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  two  years  and  six  months  old. — First 
prize,  £10,  J.  N.  Beasley,  Pitsford  Hall,  Northampton ;  second, 
£5,  C.  Tiptaft,  Tinwell  Lodge,  Stamford. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  one  year  and  nine  months  old. — First 
prize,  £10,  Executors  of  the  late  T.  Tryon  ;  second,  £5,  H. 
Exton,  Manton. 

Fat  beasts,  above  two  years  and  six  months  old,  shown  as 
extra  stock. — Pri/.e,  £5,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley  Park, 
Stamford.     Commended  :  T.  W.  Fowler. 

For  the  best  beast  shown  in  the  seven  preceding  classes.— 
Prize,  the  Uppingham  School  medal  and  premium  of  £30, 
H.  L.  L.  Morrison. 

Shorthorn  cows,  above  three  years  old,  in  milk  or  in  calf 
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(open  to  all  England).— Prize,  £10  10s.,  J.  J.  Sharp.    Com- 
mended :  E.  "Wortley. 

Cows,  above  three  years  old,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  which  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitors  not  less  tlian  twelve 
months.— First  prize,  £10,  C.  Speed,  Horn  Mill,  Exton,  Oak- 
ham ;  second,  £5,  J.  J.  Sharp.  Commended :  Sir  W.  de 
Capell  Brooke,  Geddington  Grange,  Kettering. 

Heifers,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  hred 
within  the  district. — First  prize,  £7,  J.  J.  Sharp  ;  second,  £5, 
T.  Stokes,  Glaston,  Uppingham.  Commended  :  C.  Chapman. 
Heifers,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old,  bred 
within  the  district. — First  prize,  £7,  Marquis  of  Exeter; 
second,  £4,  Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket.  Com- 
mended :  E.  Wortley. 

Heifer  calves,  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
old. — First  prize,  £8,  D.  Dainty,  Belmi&thorpe,  Stamford ; 
second,  £2,  J.  J.  Sharp.  Highly  commended  :  G.  L.  Watson, 
Kockinghara  Castle. 

Bulls,  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. — First  prize,  £10, 
Marquis  of  Exeter  ;  second,  £5,  Lady  Pigot. 

Cows  in  milk. — First  prize,  £5,  J.  Harris.  Langham,  Oak- 
ham ;  second,  £2,  W.  Hubbard,  Langham. 

Heifers,  under  three  years  old. — First  prize,  £4-,  C,  Hub- 
bard, Langham  ;  second,  £2,  J.  Harris. 

Heifer  calves,  above  sis  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
old. — First  prize,  £2,  W.  Almond,  Langham ;  second,  £1,  J. 
Harris. 

Breeding  beasts  shown  as  extra  stock. — First  prize,  gold 
medal,  value  10  gs.,  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  second,  silver  medal, 
value  5  gs.,  E.  Wortley. 

For  the  best  beast  shown  in  the  nine  preceding  classes.— 
Prize,  an  extra  premium  of  £10,  J.  J.  Sharp. 
SHEEP, 
Three  fat  Leicester  wethers,  one  year  old  (open  to  all  Eng- 
land).— Silver  Cup  or  £10,  Earl  ot  Lonsdale,  Barleythorpe, 
Oakham ;  second,  £5,  C.  J.  Bradshaw,  Burley-on-the-Hill, 
Oakham.     Commended  :  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke. 

Three  long-woolled  fat  wethers  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  one 
year  old  (open  to  all  England). — First  prize,  ^10,  J.  Byron, 
Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford  ;  second,  £5,  Executors  of  the  late  T. 
Tryon,  Bnlwiek,  Wansford. 

Three  short-wooUed  or  short  and  long-wooUed  cross-bred 
fat  wethers,  one  year  old  (open  to  all  England) . — First  prize, 
£10,  M.  E.  Jones,  Wellingborough  ;  second,  £5,  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale. Commended :  Executors  of  the  late  T.  Tryon,  and  Sir 
W.  de  Capell  Brooke. 

For  the  best  pen  in  the  three  preceding  classes. — Prize,  £5, 
Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Four  long-woolled  breeding  ewes,  bred  within  the  district. — 
First  prize,  £5,  C.  J.  Bradshaw  ;  second,  £3,  T.  Allen,  Thur- 
maston,  Leicester.     Commended  :  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Four  long-woolled  tlieaves,  one  year  old,  bred  and  fed  within 
the  district. — First  prize,  £5,  C.  J.  Bradshaw ;  second,  £3, 
Marquis  of  Exeter, 


I'our  long-woolled  wether  lambs,  bred  within  the  district 
(ram  lambs  excepted). — First  priee,  £4),  C.  J.  Bradshaw ; 
second,  £2,  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

Long-woolled  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  fed  within  the  district. 
—First  prize,  £4,  T.  Swingler,iLangham ;  second,  £2,  C.  J. 
Bradshaw. 

For  the  best  pen  in  classes  31  and  24.— Prize,  £5,  C.  J, 
Bradshaw. 

For  the  best  sheep  shown  as  extra  stock  (open  to  all  Eng- 
land).—Silver  Medal,  value  £5,  C.  J.  Bradshaw. 
PIGS. 

Fat  pigs  under  eighteen  months  old  (open  to  all  England) . 
— First  prize,  £5,  Carver  and  Sons,  Ingarsby,  Leicester  ; 
second,  £3,  Duckering  and  Son,  Northorpe,  Kirton  Lindsey. 
Highly  commended :  S.  Deacon,  jun.,  Wellingboro',  and  H. 
Hay,  Beaumont  Chase,  Uppingham. 

Fat  pigs  under  ten  months  old,  not  to  exceed  30  stone  live 
weight  (open  to  all  England).— First  prize,  £5,  Carver  and 
Sons ;  second,  £3,  Duckering  and  Son. 

Fat  pigs  of  any  weight  (offered  by  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough 
to  tenant  occupiers  of  not  more  than  30  acres  of  land  in  the 
district).— First  prize,  £2,  G.  Smith,  Ashwell ;  second,  £1,  S. 
Dexter,  Oakham. 

HORSES. 

Cart  mares.— First  prize,  £5,  J.  Snodin,  Stonesby,  Melton  ; 
second,  af3,  G.  Johnson,  Ufford,  Stamford. 

Cart  horses  under  seven  years  old. — First  prize,  £5,  R. 
Ward,  Harrington ;  second,  £3,  Lord  Aveland,  Normanton. 
Highly  commended  :  R.  Lucas,  Editiiweston. 

Hunting  mares  or  geldings  above  five  years  old,  in  riding 
order  (open  to  all  England)  .—First  prize,  £20,  A.  Fludyer, 
Ayston  Hall  ;  second,  £10,  J.  Bailey,  Hambleton.  Highly 
commended  :  E,.  Horrell,  Oakley,  Bedford. 

Farmers  or  tradesmen  four  years  old  hunting  mares  or  geld- 
ings, bred  within  the  district.— First  prize,  £20,  J.  Drage, 
Moulton  Lodge,  Northamptonshire  ;  second,  £10,  J.  Drage! 
Commended  :  S.  Earl,  Sherborne,  Peterboro'. 

Farmers  or  tradesmen  three  years  old  hunting  mares  or 
geldings,  bred  in  the  district.— First  prize,  £10,  J.  Berridge, 
Careby,  Stamford  ;  second,  £5,  W.  C.  Pridmore,  South  Luffen- 
ham.     Commended  :  E,  Stokes,  Bulwick. 

Farmers  and  tradesmen  mares  adapted  for  breeding  hunters, 
in  foal  by  a  thorough-bred  horse.— Prize,  £5,  W.  King,' 
North  Luffenham.  Commended:  W.  Coldwell,  Thorpe-by- 
Water.  ^     '' 

Farmers  and  tradesmen  hackney  mares  or  geldings  under 
seven  years  old,  not  exceeding  15  hands  1  inch.— First  prize, 
£10,  P.  Hornsby,  Barrowby,  Grantham  ;  second,  £5,  T.  Cross! 
Edmondthorpe,  Oakham.  Commended  :  T.  Stokes,  Warm- 
ington,  Oundle. 

Ponies  under  seven  years  old,  not  exceeding  13  hands. 

First  prize,  £3,  D.  Hawkes,  Belgrave,  Leicester ;  second,  a 
hunting  whip,  F.  Wattam,  Oakham.  Commended :  G.  Cant 
Harringworth,  Uppingham.  ' 


IXWORTH        FARMERS'        CLUB. 
THE    RECLAMATION    OP    WASTE   LAND. 


At  a  general  meeting,  recently  held,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hatten,  on  the  desirabihty  of  removing  hedge-rows 
and  poUard  trees,  with  a  view  of  bringing  more  land  into  cul- 
tivation. Mr.  E.  Greene,  M.P.,  the  president  of  the  Club,  in 
the  chair. 

The   Duke  of  Grafton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Hatten  said  :  I  purpose  taking  the  subject  under  three 
heads — First,  the  quantity  of  ground  wasted  by  useless  fences ; 
secondly,  the  damage  caused  by  them  ;  thirdly,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  the  land  into  more  profitable  cultivation  by 
having  large  open  fields  instead  of  small  enclosed  ones.  First 
as  to  the  quantity  of  ground  wasted  by  useless  fences.    When 


we  hire  a  farm  we  are  expected  to  pay  rent  at  per  acre  on  the 
gross  acreage ;  therefore  it  becomes  very  important  that  we 
should  turn  as  much  as  possible  of  that  land  to  profitable  ac- 
count ;  and  on  many  farms,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
much  land  may  be  reclaimed  by  beating  down  useless  fences. 
On  some  farms  as  much  as  five  acres  per  100  might  be  re- 
claimed and  brought  into  profitable  cultivation,  which  is  now 
in  fact  worse  than  useless,  as  we  are  not  only  paying  rent  on 
it,  but  also  rates,  taxes,  and  tithe.  You  seldom  see  a  fence 
that  takes  up  less  than  four  yards  in  width,  and  many  more 
than  that  from  the  last  ploughed  furrow  on  each  side.  Now 
we  will  take  a  square  piece  of  land  700  yards  each  way.   That 
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will  contain,  I  think,  "about  101  acres  and  nearly  one  rood. 
We  will  suppose  that  divided  into  20  enclosures,  with  all 
straight  fences,  the  quantity  of  land  taken  up  by  the  inside 
fences,  would  be  four  acres  one  rood  ;  but  if  that  same  quan- 
tity of  land  is  onlj  divided  into  four  fields  (which  might  pos- 
sibly be  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  off) 
there  need  then  be  only  three  roods  of  land  taken  up  by  the 
inside  fences  and  ditches,  thus  giving  three  acres  two  roods 
more  land  to  cultivate  in  the  one  hundred  acres.  If  the  old 
fences  are  of  the  usual  irregular  shape,  of  course  they  occupy 
more  land  than  I  have  stated,  and  the  advantage  of  removing 
them  would  be  still  greater.  I  know  of  many  farms  where  the 
enclosures  do  not  average  more  than  five  acres.  I  took  a  small 
farm  a  few  years  since  of  ninety  acres  which  was  then  divided 
into  20  enclosures  ;  but  I  have  since  beaten  down  many  rods 
of  fences  on  that  farm.  Tn  fact,  within  the  last  few  years  I 
have  filled  nearly  three  miles  of  ditches,  but  I  never  fill  up  a 
ditch  without  first  .making  a  good  drain  at  the  bottom,  either 
with  wood,  or  pipes  of  from  two  to  six-inch  bore,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  water  requiring  to  be  carried  off, 
which  we  all  know  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  on  heavy 
land.  And  it  is  not  only  the  fences  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  but 
also  the  useless  pollard  trees,  which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  make 
but  a  very  poor  return  for  what  they  annually  cost ;  for,  with 
their  roots  extending  many  yards  in  the  cultivated  soil,  they 
occasion  great  loss  to  the  occupier.  In  knocking  down  a 
fence  in  which  are  some  ornamental  timber  oaks,  unless  it  is 
in  a  very  isolated  spot,  I  should  recommend  allowing  a  few  of 
them  to  remain,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  country  quite 
denuded  of  the  beautiful  timber  trees  with  which  in  many 
places  it  now  abounds ;  but  we  all  know  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  worthless  old  pollard  trees  and  fine  timber 
trees.  The  former  are  continually  committing  a  great  depre- 
dation on  the  soil,  and  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental ; 
whilst  the  latter,  although  deriving  their  nourishment  also 
from  the  soil,  are  very  ornamental  if  not  allowed  to  stand  too 
thickly.  Secondly :  Damage  caused  by  useless  old  fences. 
One  thing  I  must  mention  under  this  heading  is  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  frequent  stop- 
ping to  turn  ploughs,  harrows,  drills,  &e.,  at  the  ends  of  small 
fields ;  and  we  all  know  the  result — the  plough  must  be  cleaned 
at  each  end  of  the  field  in  wet  westher,  and  probably  re- 
adjusted at  the  head  if  it  has  ploughed  a  furrow  20  rods  or  100 
rods  in  length ;  and  in  drilling  there  is  generally  a  waste  of 
seed  by  the  edge  of  the  headland  being  twice  planted,  and  also 
much  loss  of  time.  Another  serious  item  of  damage  caused 
by  fences  is  from  the  weeds  of  all  descriptions,  more  especially 
spear  grass  or  twitch,  which  they  invaiably  contain,  and 
which  is  continually  spreading  into  the  cultivated  land  on 
both  sides,  then  caught  up  by  harrow-teeth  and  other  im- 
plements, and  thence  conveyed  by  them  over  the  field  im- 
perceptibly perhaps  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  grievously  visi- 
ble, unless  the  sides  of  the  field  are  forked  round  and  the  grass 
carried  away  or  burnt ;  which,  if  not  done  every  year,  becomes 
an  expensive  operation.  I  saw  some  being  done  this  autumn 
which  I  am  sure  was  costing  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  rod  for  one 
side  of  the  ditch  only.  Another  thing  is  the  shade  of  big 
fences.  Many  of  them  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  ripening 
and  drying  of  corn,  and  a  great  obstruction  to  the  sun  and  the 
wind  which  a  kind  Providence  is  continually  sending  us  for  the 
benefit  of  our  crops  of  every  description.  Thirdly  :  Tlie  great 
advantage  of  large  open  fields  for  the  more  profitable  cultivation 
of  the  land.  Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  some  gentlemen  will 
say  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  do  any  extra  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  price  of  labour  ;  but  I  contend  that  the  import- 
ance of  it  makes  it  desirble  at  any  time,  as  a  profitable  return 
is  soon  realised  on  the  outlay,  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  land 
to  cultivate  which  can  be  kept  much  cleaner  at  less  expense. 
More  land  can  be  cultivated  any  day  in  a  large  field  than  in 
small  ones  ;  and  our  reaping  and  mowing  machines  are  better 
adapted  for  large  fields  than  small  ones,  especially  Crosskill's ; 
therefore,  I  say,  tliat  after  the  first  outlay  there  is  a  great 
saving.  Then,  again,  there  is  steam  cultivation  to  be  prepared 
for.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  system  of  steam  cultivation  will 
shortly  be  so  simplified  that  steam  cultivators  will  become  as 
common  as  steam  tlirasliing-machines,  and  even  more  so,  for 
the  laws  of  nature  are  such  that  when  manual  labour  fails,  or 
refuses  to  perform  the  work  usually  done  by  hand,  it  is  so 
wisely  ordered  that  steam  machinery  supplies  the  deficiency  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate.  Another  saving  would  be  in  the  smaller 
number  of  gates  that  are  required  on  a  farm  with  large  fields. 


Mr.  Harrison  said  that  there  were  many  who  had  an  idea 
that  heavy  lands  could  only  be  farmed  in  small  enclosures,  but 
from  that  he  differed  in  toto.  Where  the  water  could  run 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  it  could  run  just  as  well  if  the 
ditch  were  filled  up.  Supposing  drains  to  be  laid  in  proper 
order,  and  with  sufficient  fall,  he  never  experienced  any  incon- 
venienced from  filling  up  ditches.  Referring  to  the  question 
of  fiUing  up  ponds,  he  said  the  advantage  would  be  not  only 
the  produce  of  the  reclaimed  land,  which  they  would  get  for 
almost  nothing,  but  nobody  could  tell  the  waste  of  time  and 
inconvenience  these  ponds  cause,  besides  being  such  harbours 
for  rats.  He  thought  an  occupation  of  100  acres  might 
generally  be  divided  into  four  enclosures.  It  was  better  for 
the  cultivation  of  land  by  steam  than  if  the  enclosures  were 
small. 

Mr.  W,  Mansfield  said  he  had  known  farms  where  quite 
five  per  cent,  of  land  had  been  gained  by  throwing  down  use- 
less fences  ;  and  not  only  was  the  laud  saved,  but  the  labour 
was  diminished.  With  regard  to  pollard  trees,  he  thought 
tliey  were  better  all  out  of  the  way.  lu  reference  to  putting 
down  fences,  Mr.  Hatten  had  not  told  them  what  sized  fields 
he  would  recommend.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a  wholesale 
clearing  away  of  fences,  for  he  thought  a  certain  number 
were  beneficial  and  useful.  Last  year  he  made  no  less  than 
three  miles  of  new  fences,  and  he  had  not  on  his  farm  a  field 
larger  than  40  acres ;  he  did  not  think  there  should  be  any 
larger  unless  it  was  on  sandy  land,  and  even  there  he  questioned 
whether  40  acres  would  not  be  large  enougli.  fences  had  two 
uses — one  was  keeping  stock  within  bounds,  and  the  other 
breaking  off  the  strong  cold  winds.  He  had  had  crops 
damaged  by  keen  frosty  winds,  and  that  had  caused  him  to  erect 
more  fences  than  he  otherwise  should  have  done.  But,  how- 
ever beneficial  the  removal  of  fences  might  be,  he  could  not 
think  it  was  tenants'  business. 

Dr.  Short  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  stated 
scientifically  though  doing  away  with  the  hedges  would 
admit  more  light  and  wind  to  the  fields,  yet  they  were  told  by 
the  meteorological  department  that  the  water  springs  were 
ailing  in  consequence  of  so  doing — that  the  land  was 
being  dried  up,  and  the  time  would  come  when  heavy  lands 
would  be  much  drier  than  they  should  be  for  useful  cultiva- 
tion. If  a  person  adopted  this  system  of  throwing  down  the 
hedges  and  fiUingup  the  ditches,  there  must  ensue  a  great  deal 
of  cross  cropping,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  that  would 
cause'some  loss. 

Mr.  Day  had  been  farming  about  1,000  acres  for  30  years, 
and  when  he  first  went  into  possession,  haviug  leave  from  his 
landlord  to  do  nearly  as  he  liked,  he  threw  down  as  many 
fences  as  he  thought  fit,  and  the  average  size  of  his  fields  was 
about  20  acres.    He  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Hatten,  in  reply,  remarked  that  on  a  farm  of  300 
acres  he  should  think  25  acre  fields  would  be  large  enough. 
He  believed  it  had  been  calculated  tliat  there  were  500,000 
miles  of  fences  in  England  ;  they  therefore  occupied  a  vast 
area,  which  if  brought  into  cultivation,  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  foreign  produce  required. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  would  not 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  state  with  reference  to  outgoing  and 
incoming  tenant  until  there  was  some  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  unexhausted  improvements.  Compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  would  of  course  include  putting  down 
fences  ;  it  would  be  calculated  by  time,  and  the  tenant  would 
receive  a  sum  for  the  beneficial  interest  that  was  left  when  his 
tenancy  ended.  As  to  covenants,  he  thought  those  old  cove- 
nants, such  as  not  being  allowed  to  sell  a  stack  of  hay,  absurd  : 
they  were  questions  between  man  and  man,  but  he  thought  a 
landlord  should  look  out  for  a  tenant  with  capital,  and  let  him 
farm  the  land  as  he  liked.  They  knew  that  on  heavy  land,  if 
a  man  farmed  highly,  he  might  grow  the  same  crop  every  year. 
To  tie  a  man  down,  on  a  heavy-land  farm,  to  a  course  of 
cropping  was  unnecessary,  and  did  not  leave  a  man  free  to 
use  the  energy  and  capital  he  was  possessed  of.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  he  hoped  landlords  would  read  what  they  had  said,  so 
that  farming  might  be  put  upon  a  more  sound  basis — that  a 
man  would  not  hesitate  to  improve  his  farm,  and  if  he  left  in 
it  any  permanent  benefit,  he  would  receive  a  fair  equivalent 
when  he  left  it. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hatten  and  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded the  business  of  the  meeting. 
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PRACTICAL     AGRICULTURE." 


At  a  special  raeetiug-  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Birmingham, 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  13owen-Joaes,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Ma.sfen, 
of  Pendeford,  read  a  paper,  iu  whicli  he  said  : 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  iu  tl)e  position  of  the  farmer  is 
the  want  of  a  suitable  education  aud  the  means  of  knowing 
the  requirements  of  the  soil  in  the  application  of  the  various 
kinds  of  manures  adapted  to  each  crop,  and  of  the  foods  con- 
ducive to  a  profitable  return  for  the  expenditure.  Since 
science  is  so  intimately  connected  witli  the  well-being  of  agri- 
culture, it  is  essential  that  great  efforts  should  be  made  to 
place  that  information  iu  the  hands  of  all,  that  they,  by  their 
education  and  general  knowledge,  may  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  is  best  suited  to  the  various  circumstances 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  how  cogent  mist  be  the 
reason  for  educating  the  rising  generation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  them  to  fill,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
satisfaction  to  the  community,  the  occupatiou  they  have  se- 
lected for  their  future  profession.  The  subject  suggests  to  me 
the  idea  tliat  we  should  consider,  "  Where  are  we  in  the 
great  race  of  life?"  We  are  told  that  agriculture  is  a  science, 
and  we  therefore  naturally  ask  ho^v  far  science  aids  us,  what 
encouragement  have  we  given  to  it,  aud  how  far  are  we  prac- 
tically benefited  by  it  ?  One  of  our  greatest  benefactors,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  steam,  was  Jethro  TuU,  who  invented 
the  drill,  one  of  the  very  first  implements  of  the  farmer,  that 
placed  him  in  a  position  far  in  advance  of  anything  he  was 
previously  familiar  with.  But,  with  the  aid  of  steam  and  the 
multitude  of  improved  machinery  which  is  brought  daily  under 
our  notice,  our  power  of  production  should  increase,  and  no 
doubt  does  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  is  it  carried  out  as  exten- 
sively .as  we  could  desire  to  see  it  P  If  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Why  ?  The  great  want  of  which  is 
the  small  amount  of  capital  wliich  is  brought  to  bear  on  most 
of  the  land,  in  the  absence  of  it  the  small  return  which  it 
yields  in  proportion  to  its  capabilities.  In  selecting  a  farm  it 
is  essential  for  the  tenant  to  think,  first,  how  much  land  can 
he  farm  well  with  the  capital  at  command  ;  and  next,  the  sort 
of  land  whicli  he  best  understands ;  for  although  some  men 
farm  well  on  one  sort  of  land,  I  have  seen  them  entirely  lost 
on  another.  Men  are  often  found,  on  entering  on  an  occu- 
pation, introducing  a  kind  of  stock  or  a  system  of  manage- 
ment new  to  the  district ;  it  may  occasionally  succeed,  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  a  system  I  should  condemn,  for  although  you  may 
be  succeeding  a  sloven,  you  may  be  surrounded  by  those  better 
able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  course 
of  husbandry  and  kind  ot  stock  to  suit  the  particular  district. 
There  are  three  classes  generally  set  forth  as  representing  those 
interested  in  the  land,  viz.,  owner,  occupier,  and  labourer ; 
hut  there  is  anotlier  beyond  those  named — the  great  con- 
suming public — who  have  a  right  to  ask.  Is  the  land  of  Eng- 
land doing  all  it  can  to  produce  what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
The  great  demand  for  animal  food  induces  the  farmer 
to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  essential  that 
he  should  do  it  by  other  means  than  those  which  the 
natural  production  of  the  farm  can  supply.  As  there  is 
a  corresponding  advantag*  in  that  increase,  every  ton  of  arti- 
ficial food  bought  gives  two-fold  the  return — oae  by  the  large 
amount  of  animal  food  to  the  nation,  and  another  in  the  addi- 
tional yield  of  grain.  When  land  is  liberally  treated,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  increase  of 
its  productiveness.  Every  class  of  the  community  benefit  by 
it ;  the  farmer  in  larger  returns,  the  landlord  in  the  increased 
value  of  his  property,  the  labourer  in  constant  demand  for  his 
labour,  and  the  community  in  a  largely  increased  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  these,  too,  being  produced  at  home, 
cause  a  corresponding  advantage,  iu  a  financial  point  of  view, 
from  the  reproducing  powers  of  the  capital  that  is  retained  at 
home,  compared  to  the  exodus  of  gold  required  for  the  supply 
of  the  creature  comforts  when  drawn  from  foreign  countries. 
There  are  various  systems  pursued  on  land  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, but  ray  opinion  ia,  viewing  the  various  circumstances  that 


surround  us,  it  is  desirable,  where  practicable,  to  breed  as 
much  as  possible.  Home  bred  stock  always  do  best.  Here 
we  must  call  chemistry  to  aid,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
production  of  a  large  amount  of  home-bred  animals  annually 
will  deprive  the  land  of  some  of  the  valuable  properties  which 
are  not  so  much  exhausted  where  the  production  of  beef  and 
mutton,  from  animals  of  mature  age,  are  fatted  for  the  butcher. 
There  are  substances  giving  bone,  and  others  that  yield  a  large 
amount  of  albumen,  and  whilst  it  is  essential  to  supply  to 
young  stock  that  food  which  imparts  the  largest  amount  of 
bone,  the  fattening  stock  must  be  supplied  with  that  giving 
the  greatest  percentage  of  flesh  and  fat.  One  word  on  the 
breeding  of  the  various  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  A  great 
loss  is  often  caused  by  a  careless  or  ignorant  selection  tor 
breeding  purposes,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  commence 
with  a  good  class,  for  improvement  of  stock  very  much  depends 
on  the  porter  of  the  land  at  command.  The  breeding  and 
management  of  horses  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  agricul- 
ture ;  it  is  too  common  to  breed  from  animals  unfit,  from 
disease,  for  more  useful  purposes,  and  nothing  tends  to  a  worse 
result.  During  the  present  week  the  exhibition  of  poultry,  at 
Bingley  Hall,  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  some 
of  the  best  specimens  the  kingdom  can  supply.  How  far  may 
not  poultry,  by  judicious  management,  be  made  to  form  an 
important  item  in  the  return  of  a  farm  ?  The  returns 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the  enormous  sum  of 
£1,621,021  paid  for  eggs  imported  into  this  king- 
dom up  to  the  31st  of  October  in  the  present 
year.  A  judicious  selection  and  change  of  seed  is  very 
beneficial,  and  I  am  disposed  to  tliink  that  in  any  change 
it  is  desirable  to  secure  it  from  land  quite  opposite  to  your 
own.  The  change  from  one  farm  to  another  when  the 
land  is  of  the  same  staple  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  a 
beneficial  result.  The  selection  of  seed  for  the  raising  of  the 
root  crop  |is  a  circumstance  wortliy  of  strict  attention  ;  it 
should  be  raised  from  the  bulbs  of  the  very  best  shape,  bat  not 
of  the  largest  size.  The  time  of  sowing  has  much  influence 
ou  the  weight  of  the  crop.  The  next  best  thing  to  consider  iu 
the  economical  rearing  of  stock  is  to  have  the  wants  of  the 
various  animals  attended  to  by  vigilant  and  trustworthy  ser- 
vants, located  in  such  positions  on  ^the  farm  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  attending  to  them  regularly,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  iu  the  general  management  of  the  property 
under  their  charge,  'which  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by 
residing  iu  a  good  cottage  near  his  employment.  If  you  can- 
not offer  him  a  good  house,  with  the  comforts  and  require- 
ments necessary  for  himself  and  family,  how  can  you  ask  him 
to  give  to  your  stock  that  care  and  attention  which  is  so  all 
important  for  the  well-being  of,  and  profitable  return  for,  the 
capital  you  have  invested  ?  One  great  question  w  hich  is 
brought  prominently  before  us  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of 
labour;  and  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  in  reference  to  the 
accommodation  for  men  in  charge  of  your  stock  is  applicable 
to  all  the  employes  on  the  farm.  The  farm  labourer  is  required 
to  do  more  now  than  fill  a  dung-cart,  an  operation  requiring 
physical  strength  alone  ;  he  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
valuable  machinery,  and  if  he,  by  his  intelligence,  must  be 
raised  in  the  social  scale  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  farm, 
you  cannot  command  a  continuance  of  his  services  unless 
you  give  him  those  comforts  at  home  which  he  is  often 
disposed  to  imagine  might  fall  to  his  lot  if  he  were  to 
remove  to  some  of  our  great  centres  of  industry,  for 
which,  by  his  increased  information,  he  has  fitted  himself. 
The  introduction  of  paid  agitators  into  the  rural  districts 
is  a  new  feature,  and  one  not  tending  to  any  desirable 
end.  If  the  two  classes  canuot  meet  and  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  their  mutual  advantage,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  men  alluded  to  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  the  labourer.  The  advanced  price  of  labour 
compels  the  farmer  to  make  terras  for  the  occupation  of  his 
laud  on  a  more  commercial  basis  than  is  generally    found  tu 
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exist.  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  the  crude  and  uncom- 
promising element  introduced,  and  still  insisted  upon  by  many 
of  the  agents  upon  estates  under  their  control,  who  know  no- 
thing practically  of  the  requirements  of  the  land,  and  are  con- 
tent to  pursue  a  beaten  track,  to  the  hindrance  of  a  good  ten- 
ant. We  have  been  recently  told  England  is  suffering  from 
three  plagues,  viz.,  the  ungenial  weather  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  havoc  to  the  potato  crop  by  the  ravages  of  disease, 
and  the  great  and  almost  incalculable  loss  to  our  flocks  and 
herds  by  the  visitation  of  the  mildest  of  the  three  maladies  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  during  the  last  few  years.  If 
such  be  the  case,  what  class  of  the  commuuity  suffer  the  most 
severely  under  that  scourge?  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  the  farmer. 
The  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  has  been  again  general 
during  the  last  six  months,  is  viewed  by  some  as  of  little  im- 
portance, as  a  small  percentage  are  lost  or  actually  die  ;  but 
considering  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  animals  to  the  point  at 
which  they  had  arrived  before  the  attack,  the  owner  and  the 
general  public  are  subjected  to  a  loss  the  one  cannot  estimate 
and  the  other  very  easily  conjecture.  Practical  agriculturists 
have  a  right  to  ask  themselves  two  things — first,  Has  recent 
legislation  increased  our  risk  and  annual  loss  in  our  live  stock  ? 
And  secondly,  Has  it  given  us  that  protection  against  the 
probable  introduction  of  disease  we  are  entitled  to  ?  Since 
there  is  only  a  partial  allowance  made  to  the  farmer  for  the 
loss  of  those  animals  which  have  been  slaughtered  after  having 
been  in  contact  with  imported  diseased  animals,  I  ask  for 
whose  benefit  was  that  diseased  animal  admitted 
and  from  whom  should  the  sufferer  receive  compen- 
sation ;  and  to  what  extent  ?  Certainly,  to  the 
full  value  of  the  stock  so  disposed  of,  and  from  the  public  at 
large.  A  certain  class  of  politicians  have  stated  that  this  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  manufacturing  country,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
productions  of  the  earth  are  of  no  consideration  ;  that  agricul- 
ture, or  rather  the  feeding  of  the  people,  could  be  done  by 
other  countries.  A  most  mistaken  policy  !  But,  judging 
from  the  groove  in  which  legislation  has  for  some  time  run,  I 
fear  that  some  at  the  head  of  our  administration  are  disposed 
to  doubt  if  the  feeding  of  the  vast  population  by  the  produc- 
tion of  British  soil  is  of  that  paramount  importance  the  first 
laws  of  nature  command  us  to  obey.  A  nation's  standard  may 
be  judged  principally  by  its  agricultural  prosperity.  The  de- 
pression caused  by  ungenial  weather  at  the  commencement  of, 
or  during  harvest,  is  manifested  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  fluctuation  exhibited  by  our  great  manu- 
factures, and  the  paralysing  influence  in  the  staple  trades  of 
this  great  commercial  country  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  un- 
soundness of  the  views  alluded  to.  Tlie  last  return  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  requirements 
of  the  age  for  the  supply  of  the  various  products  of  the  earth. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year  our  imports  of 
grain  exceed  £39,964,000 ;  of  animals,  £3,900,000 ;  of  beef 
and  bacon,  £4.,4.00,000 ;  of  eggs,  £1,600,000;  of  butter, 
£5,144,000  ;  of  cheese,  £2,592,000  ;  and  of  wool,  £17,407,048, 
in  money  value.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  the  people  liave 
a  right  to  ask  if  those  instrumental  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  are  producing  in  a  ratio  equal  to  its  capabilities  an 
amount  of  food  and  clothing  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  Our  imports  during  five-sixths  of  the 
present  year  amount  to  £77,413,921 ;  £90,000,000  will  not 
represent  the  whole  imports,  if  the  same  ratio  is  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  in  vain  disguising  the  fact  that 
capital  will  not  be  attracted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  under 
the  precarious  conditions  on  which  the  majority  of  the  land 
of  this  kingdom  is  held.  Greater  security  for  invested  capital 
means  greater  encouragement  to  high  farming,  higher  rents, 
and  greater  confidence  in  the  investment  of  capital,  greater 
impetus  for  the  employment  of  labour,  a  better  return  for  in- 
vestment, and  a  much  larger  amount  of  native  produce  for  the 
daily-increasing  population,  which,  again,  means  greater  con- 
tentment in  the  minds  of  those  more  directly  concerned  in  the 
land's  cultivation.  If  such  is  the  case,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  it  sliould  not  be  placed  on  a  broader  basis,  is  it 
not  a  nation's  duty  to  bring  it  to  pass  P  Another  and  cogent 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of 
occupation  is  that  we  are  told  tlie  number  of  owners 
of  land  in  England  is  gradually  diminishing ;  hence, 
it  is  that  tlie  area  of  laud  is  increasing  in  like 
proportion  requiring  the  capital  of  otlier  people  to  cultivate  it, 
if  British  yeomen,  as  a  class,  are  annually  decreasing.    I  will 


not  here  endorse  all  the  theories  that  are  advanced  by  men 
entertaining  extreme  views  on  this  question,  but  will  ask  our 
great  territorial  possessors  if  it  is  not  better  to  lend  a  gracious 
ear  to  the  application  so  frequently  made — and  that  with 
powerful  argument  and  reason — rather  than  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dealt  with  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  introduced  by 
those  whose  predilection  for  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  neither  one  of  sympathy  nor  cordiality,  viewed  from 
whatever  point.  The  tenant-farmer  wishes  for  nothing  from 
his  landlord  he  is  not  willing  to  extend  to  him.  If  the  land  is 
improved  in  value,  and  he  is  summarily  ejected  from  his  occu- 
pation, he  asks  for  compensation  due  to  him  ;  but  if  he  has 
reduced  its  value  he  is  willing  to  make  the  amend  it  is  his  duty 
to  do.  As  to  game,  the  greatest  complaint  I  have  to  make  is 
the  letting  of  game  to  a  third  party.  When  the  landlord  does 
not  require  it,  let  it  be  first  offered  to  the  tenant,  and  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  make  terms  for  it  (which  he  invariably 
would,  and  so  secure  his  choice  of  the  man  desirable  to  enjoy 
the  sport),  the  landlord  should  then  have  the  power  of  letting 
it  to  any  indifferent  person  ;  but  I  consider  one  tenant  suf- 
ficient on  a  farm  at  one  time.  There  is  a  desire  and  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  settlement  by  giving  up 
the  rabbits  to  the  tenants,  and  a  joint  partnership  in  hares, 
reserving  all  feathered  game  to  the  landlord.  This  would  be  a 
satisfactory  arrangement,  and  more  in  unison  with  the  views 
of  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  kingdom,  than  the  legislation 
some  are  desirous  to  bring  about,  but  whose  views  I  cannot 
endorse,  and  whose  assistance  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
various  classes  immediately  connected  with  agriculture  call  to 
their  aid.  The  new  mode  of  recording  votes  will  tend,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  freedom  of  actiou, 
which  has  certainly  hampered  many  suffering  from  that  cause. 
Local  taxation  is  a  question  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  from  recent  returns  it  appears 
that  the  whole  of  the  local  rates  fall  upon  about  one-fourth 
of  the  property  that  pays  Queen's  taxes ;  and  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  recently  very  properJy  observed  the  relief 
of  taxation  from  one  class  meant  the  increased  burden  on 
another.  The  addition  to  our  previously  over  and  unjust 
burdened  local  rates  is  becoming  more  apparent  every 
year.  The  new  Highway  Act,  which  is  intended  eventually 
to  supersede  toll-gates,  and  our  new  educational  rates  are 
amongst  our  recent  novelties  in  the  form  of  incumbrances  to 
practical  agriculture  ;  and  if,  as  I  said  before,  one-fourth  only 
of  the  wealth  of  this  kingdom  paying  Queen's  taxes,  and  one- 
seventh  only  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  kingdom  is  taxed  for 
local  purposes,  the  operative  class  have  a  right  to  say.  Let 
all  property  in  this  kingdom  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  local 
burdens.  Another  question  in  which  the  practical  agricultu- 
rist is  much  interested  is  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  I  do 
not  think  the  producers  of  the  finest  qualities  of  barley  stand 
so  much  in  need  of  repeal  as  those  who  grow  an  inferior  or 
third-rate  quality.  Commissions  have  reported  on  the  useful- 
ness of  malt  as  food  for  cattle ;  but  the  experiment  carried  on 
by  order  of  Government  did  not  tend  to  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  views  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  practical  men 
examined  on  these  committees.  The  consuming  population, 
too,  have  a  right  to  demand  their  national  beverage  at  a  na- 
tural rate,  and  not  at  a  largely-increased  price,  equal  to  fully 
70  per  cent.,  by  the  operation  of  the  tax.  I  hold  that  every 
article  should  be  taxed  as  near  the  point  of  consumption  as 
possible  ;  the  more  hands  it  passes  through,  after  paying  the 
tax,  the  greater  will  be  the  excess  of  price  beyond  1  he  natural 
value  of  the  commodity.  In  conclusion,  I  will  give  you  a 
brief  summary  of  my  views  of  things  necessary  for  tlie  better 
position  of  the  agriculturist.  He  wants  to  be  better  educated, 
his  occupation  better  secured  to  him,  and  greater  liberty  of 
action  in  the  management  of  the  land.  He  wants  to  be  well 
housed,  and  he  requires  the  same  for  those  in  his  employ. 
He  wants  good  shelter  for  his  stock.  He  wants  Parliament 
to  recognise  the  necessity  for  placing  agriculture  in  an  inde- 
pendent position.  He  wants  to  secure  the  confidence  of  his 
landlord,  and  his  landlord's  confidence  in  him.  He  wants  to 
be  relieved  of  all  the  unjust  burdens  placed  upon  him,  that  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  community  at  large  to  share.  I 
trust  I  have  not  made  any  allusion  in  my  paper  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I  have  attempted  to  advance  the  interest  of  one  class 
to  tlie  injury  and  prejudice  of  another,  being  convinced  the 
object  and  duty  which  all  should  desire  to  accomplish  is  that 
IMature's  gift  to  man  should  be  made  to  yield  the  most  that  the 
industry  and  skill  of  the  practical  agriculturist  can  devise. 
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He  must  therefore  ask  for  the  removal  of  anything  that  inter- 
feres with  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end,  to  enable 
him  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and 
meet  the  increasing  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  nation,  and 
thus  elevate  the  position  of  the  men  engaged  in  a  vocation 
which  has  been  well  alluded  to  as  forming  the  true  barometer 
of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Lowe  concurred  in  the  valuable  suggestions  they  had 
just  listened  to.  But  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  if 
farmers  could  be  placed  in  the  position  suggested  by  the  con- 
cluding remarks  contained  in  the  paper,  the  lite  of  a  tenant- 
farmer  would  be  even  more  enviable  than  the  owner  of  the 
soU  (No,  no,  and  dissent) .  Anyhow,  if  he  got  all  Mr.  Masfen 
had  alluded  to  he  would  attain  to  a  very  enviable  position. 
There  were  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  the  question  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  say  so,  was  one 
in  which  a  great  deal  might  be  obtained  by  the  farmer — more, 
perhaps,  than  he  had  heretofore  enjoyed — it  he  really  would 
make  an  effort  to  secure  for  himself  the  privileges  to  which  he 
(the  speaker)  thought  he  was  fairly  entitled,  but  which  at  pre- 
sent, in  very  many  cases,  he  did  not  enjoy.  Tliey  aU  knew 
that  in  this  country  there  were — unfortunately  he  was  going 
to  say — there  were  more  farmers  than  farms  to  serve  them. 
And  that  being  so,  it  in  too  many  cases  followed  that  owners 
of  land  asked  more  rent  than  the  land  was  worth.  This  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  landlord,  but  the  fault  that  there  were  so 
many  applications  for  occupancy — the  great  demand,  in  fact. 
And  that  being  so,  he  would  recommend  the  occupiers  of  land 
to  bring  up  fewer  of  their  sous  to  the  practice  of  agriculture. 
But,  cliiefly,  he  wanted  to  insist  that  it  was  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  landlords  that  the  land  was  let  beyond  its  value  ; 
it  was  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  farmers,  who  acted  unwisely 
in  giviug  an  addition  beyond  the  value  of  the  rent  of  a  farm 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  it.  It  might  be  wise  if 
they  had  some  legislative  control  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
but  unless  the  landlord  and  tenant  agreed,  the  one  to  let  and 
the  other  occupy,  without  legislative  control,  the  principle 
could  never  be  stopped,  and  the  natural  result  would  be  that  it 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  every  description  of  property. 

Mr.  WiNTEKTON  said  the  chief  obstacles  tlie  practical 
farmer  had  to  contend  with  were — the  man  who  had  no  capital 
hut  who  bid  high  for  land  in  order  to  follow  one  who  had  in- 
vested money  in  it,  in  order  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  out  of 
it ;  and  the  other  was  the  successful  tradesman  in  large  towns, 
who  carried  on  farming  more  as  a  hobby  than  for  serious  profit. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  more 
capital  was  needed  for  the  more  profitable  working  of  the  land. 
But  the  question  was  how  was  it  to  be  done  P  There  were  so 
many  topics  touched  upon  in  the  paper  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discuss  them  with  any  eflFect  at  a  simple  meeting. 

Mr.  George  Wise  cordially  agreed  with  Mr.  Masfen  that 
the  better  they  were  all  educated,  and  the  better  the  rising 
generation  of  farmers  were  educated,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  land,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  country  generally. 
With  regard  to  the  accommodation  for  labourers  he  liad  before 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
building  cottages  was  bad  speculation ;  but  he  thought  mo- 
rality and  decency  should  be  cousidered  before  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Masfen  had  said  about 
the  Legislature,  he  thought  the  farmers  had  not  been  treated 
well  by  Parliament,  and  he  did  not  think  agriculturists  would 
get  on  well  until  more  fairly  represented  in  Parliament,  by 
having  a  person  appointed  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  With  respect  to  what  Mr.  Masfen  had  said  as  to 
letting  game  to  a  third  person,  he  could  only  remark,  as  a 
country  gentleman,  that  the  system  bred  great  unpleasantness 
between  the  several  parties.  If  he  had  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  to-morrow,  he  would  rather  pay  a  man  to  go  and  kill  his 
rabbits  than  he  would  let  a  third  person  come  on  to  the  land. 
He  should  believe  in  his  own  tenants,  and  he  knew  where  they 
trusted  in  their  own  tenants  they  would  find  they  were  the 
best  gamekeepers.  He  begged  to  propose  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Masfen  for  his  able  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Ford  (Leamington)  seconded  the  motion.  When 
he  came  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  he  generally  came  as  a 
listener  more  than  a  speaker.  He  always  liked  to  hear  Mr. 
Lowe  give  expression  to  his  opinions  before  he  himself  spoke, 
because  he  was  generally  enabled  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Lowe 
advanced.  He,  however,  feared  upon  the  present  occasion 
that  Mr.  Lowe  had  got  into  a  state  of  doubt  and  ambiguity, 
or  ftt  any  rate  he  (the  speaker),  by  Mr,  Lowe's  remarks,  was 


thrown  into  that  position.  He  would  do  Mr.  Lowe  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  believed  he  was  actuated '  in  all  he  said  by 
the  best  thoughts  and  feehngs.  He  might  have  been  mis- 
understood  by  them,  for  he  was  sure  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  and  justice  and  sense  in  some  of  his  observations.  Mr. 
Masfen  had  introduced  a  great  number  of  topics  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  discuss  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Masfen 
said,  amongst  other  things,  one  important  question  they  had 
to  consider  was  that  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  three 
great  classes  most  interested  in  agriculture— the  landlords, 
farmers,  and  labourers.  He  (Mr.  Ford)  had  had  occasion,  in 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  and  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr  Masfen.  Mr  Masfen  had  gone  further, 
and  made  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  matter. 
It  was  true  the  public  were  interested  in  this  question  ;  but 
he  thought  they  were  interested  in  such  a  distant  degree,  if 
he  might  use  the  term,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  for 
them  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  great  question 
they  had  to  consider  was  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  laud  under  which  farmers  held  their  farms.  Now 
it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  legislative  interference. 
From  what  he  had  heard  he  believed  it  was  supposed  they 
could  not  do  without  legislative  interference.  He  was  not 
an  advocate  of  that  sort  of  thing.  He  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  if  they  could  devise  some  well-arranged 
system  of  affairs — a  system  amounting  virtually,  as  it  were, 
to  law,  which  would  enable  them  to  make  certain  ar- 
rangements by  which  land  could  be  held  with  a  greater 
amount  of  security.  He  did  not  know  weather  such  a  system 
could  be  introduced ;  but  it  was  very  essential  the  farmer 
should  have  greater  security.  Unless  he  had  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom  could  not  progress 
to  the  extent  which  it  was  desirable  it  should.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  education,  unless  farmers  were  better  educated 
than  they  had  hitherto  been,  it  was  not  likely  they  could  farm 
the  land  in  the  way  that  was  desirable,  nor  was  it  likely  they 
would  be  able  to  cope  with  all  the  questions  that  came  before 
them.  He  believed  it  was  a  question  entitled  to  much  consi- 
deration. With  regard  to  the  question  of  game,  incidentally 
introduced,  he  was  sure  that  was  a  subject  that  must  come 
prominently  before  them  very  shortly.  Speaking  advisedly, 
the  greatest  curse  a  farmer  had  to  contend  with  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  was  that  of  gamekeepers.  He  had  no  objection 
himself,  and  he  did  not  think  any  reasonable  man  had  an  ob- 
jection, to  his  landlord  coming  over  his  farm  and  shooting,  but 
he  had  a  great  objection  to  gamekeepers  coming  over  the  land, 
breaking  down  the  farmer's  hedges,  and  committing  other 
damage;  and  worse  than  that,  taking  tales  to  the  landlord,  and 
thus  breeding  dissension  in  every  possible  way.  He  would, 
therefore,  recommend  them  to  do  away  entirely  with  keepers, 
and  make  every  tenant  a  gamekeeper.  He  would  also  ask 
the  tenant-farmer  to  come  and  shoot  with  him,  and  then  they 
might  depend  upon  it  they  should  have  plenty  of  game  without 
gamekeepers.  He  agreed  with  the  greater  proportion  of  Mr. 
Masfen's  remarks,  and  believed  that  Club  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  care  and  trouble  he  had  taken  in  preparing  his  valuable 
paper, 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bartleet,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
urged  that  they  required  more  capital  to  secure  what  they 
wished,  and  combination  similar  to  that  of  the  labourers. 
With  these  requisites  he  advised  them  they  would  be  able  to 
get  security  in  the  occupation  of  their  laud. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  said  it  was  very  little  use  educating  their 
labourers  until  they  provided  them  with  better  accommoda- 
tion for  themselves  and  families.  One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  the  inadequate  occupation  of  the  land  was  the  want  ot  se- 
curity and  capital  for  occupying  it.  if  they  could  not  have 
this  security  without  legislation,  let  them  have  it  with  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  land  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  in  the  midland  counties  was  positively  going 
out  of  cultivation.  As  regarded  the  game  question,  a  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance  told  him  that  he  had  never  had  so 
much  and  so  good  sport  on  a  large  estate  which  he  held  as  he 
had  during  the  past  two  years  that  he  had  done  without  a 
gamekeeper. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  Mr.  Masfen's  paper  as  a  very 
valuable  and  exhaustive  one.  Mr.  Masfen  said  better  educa- 
tion was  necessary  before  farming  could  be  scientifically  pur- 
sued. Whilst  feeling  the  necessity  oi  scientific  knowledge  in 
farming  operations,  he  at  the  same  time  attached  great  impor- 
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tance  to  practical  education.  There  was  no  question  at  all 
the  more  learned  and  scientific  they  became  a  far  greater  ne- 
cessity would  exist  for  a  continued  knowledge  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  scientific  theories  they  imbibed.  At  the 
same  time  the  farmers  were  looking  after  the  education  of  the 
labourers,  he  advised  them  not  to  neglect  the  better  education 
of  their  own  children,  and  he  was  of  opinion  there  were  many 
endowments  existing  in  the  matter  of  education  which  they 
did  not  sufficiently  take  advantage  of.    Mr.  Masfen  gave  sug- 


gestions with  regard  to  stock,  poultry,  and  breeding  which  were 
of  great  importance.  After  all  was  said,  they  came  to  the 
question  of  security  in  the  land  for  their  capital.  It  was  no 
use  for  them  to  discuss  this  matter  and  assume  that  what  they 
desired  would  come  about  because  they  wished  it ;  they  must 
put  their  "  shoulders  to  the  wheel"  to  accomplish  it.  If  they 
could  not  procure  security  any  other  way  they  must  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  it. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  with  acclamation. 
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THE      LEINSTER      LEASE. 


The  first  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  above  As- 
sociation has  been  held  at  Athy.  The  attendance  was  very 
large,  comprising  over  200. 

Captain  Morgan  (Rahinderry),  the  Chairman,  said  it 
might  be  necessary  to  state  why  they  were  met  there  that  day, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  would  be  as  brief  as  possible,  hoping  also 
that  all  those  who  came  to  speak  would  confine  themselves  to 
the  point  before  them.  When  the  Land  Act  was  first  passed 
by  parliament,  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  give  security  to 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland;  it  was  supposed  that  those  in 
possession  of  homes  could  not  be  turned  out  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  landlord  without  receiving  fair  pecuniary  re- 
muneration for  being  driven  out  from  their  homes.  Circum- 
stances, however,  had  arisen,  unfortunately,  to  show  that  the 
Land  Act  does  not  come  up  to  their  requirements.  The 
tenants  on  the  estates  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  were 
called  upon  to  sign  leases  relinquishing  their  rights  to  com- 
pensation for  any  improvement  and  for  disturbance  ;  and  if 
they  sign  that  lease  they  lose  all  the  money  they  put  into  the 
land.  The  occupiers  were  called  on  to  sacrifice  almost  every 
penny  they  possessed.  But  this  was  found  to  be  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  new  Laud  Act,  from  which  they  expected  so 
much.  Was  that  justice,  oi  was  it  iu  conformity  with  justice  P 
He  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  when  he  said  No, 
and  he  also  thought  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  would  not 
stand  by  without  remonstrating  against  this  injustice.  They 
should  show  the  Government  that  they  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  for  it  was  from  them,  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  products  of  the  soil  the  money  was  derived  which 
supported  the  Government.  It  was  their  duty  to  show  the 
Government,  and  in  no  mild  form,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  They  did  not  want  to  resort  to  force,  or  to  adopt 
unnecessary  measures  ;  but  they  did  want  to  show,  with  the 
strong  hand  too,  that  they,  the  tegant-farmers  of  Ireland,  were 
going  to  gain  justice.  And  what  course  were  they  going  to 
pursue  to  obtain  wliat  they  required  ?  Did  they  not  think 
they  were  justified  in  forming  a  Defence  Association  ?  (ap- 
plause). Were  they  not  at  liberty  to  come  there  and  speak 
their  minds  ?  and  he  was  sure  their  observations  would  be 
read  by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commous,  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject  they  had  met  to  discuss.  But  that 
was  no  reason  why  their  language  should  not  be  temperate. 
He  hoped  they  would  all  avoid  personalities  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  thereby  show  that  when  once  they  had  taken  the 
thing  up  they  were  not  going  to  be  trifled  with.  They  would 
not  go  back  one  inch  from  the  case  they  had  in  hand.  They 
would  go  on  till  they  obtained  tiie  justice  they  required.  Let 
them,  then,  individually  and  collectively,  give  every  aid  to  the 
cause  they  had  taken  up,  and  push  forward  and  not  recede  a 
single  inch  from  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue.  Let  no 
rash  act  ou  their  part  precipitate  tliem  into  doing  anything 
unwise ;  but  let  them  all  enrol  as  many  members  as  they 
could  in  their  association.  Let  them  forward  a  memorial  to 
parliament ;  let  them  first  lay  it  before  tiieir  county  members, 
and  let  them  not  merely  ask  their  representutivcrt,  but  request 
them  to  lay  it  before  parliament.  [A  Voice  :  VVe'U  insist  ou 
thern.l  And  if  their  representatives  declined  to  lay  this  me- 
morial before  parliameut,  they  would  ask  them  to  resign. 
Then  if  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  back  up  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland  in  the  just  request  they  make,  let  them  pledge  them- 
selves never  to  vote  on  any  point  he  winhes  them  to  vote  on. 


This  memorial  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  secretary,  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  meeting  ;  and  let  their  proceedings 
be  printed  and  forwarded  to  every  influential  member  of  par- 
liament in  Ireland,  and  to  every  tenant-farmer  in  their  re- 
spective counties.  They  should  solicit  the  support  of  these 
men,  and  have  the  memorial,  largely  signed,  sent  forward  as 
he  said  before.  And  no  doubt  if  that  course  be  pursued,  they 
would  gain  their  point.  Let  them  all  pledge  themselves  that 
there  would  be  no  drawing  back  ;  that  they,  as  tenant-farmers, 
backed  up  by  their  colleagues  throughout  the  country,  would 
not  vote  for  a  single  representative  to  parliainent  who  was 
not  in  favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  Land  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas  Robertson  (Narragbmore)  said:  I  have  been 
asked  to  propose  the  first  resolution  for  your  acceptance,  whicii 
is,  "  That  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association  be  established,  to 
be  composed  of  a  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  (say)  twelve  members,  the  subscription  of  each 
member  to  be  five  shillings."  I  need  not  tell  you  how  heartily 
I  concur  in  this  proposal,  one  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
by  what  has  happened  on  the  Leinster  estates.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  two  years  ago  the  British  legislature  spent  a 
large  part  of  its  session  in  passing  a  Land  Bill  for  this  coun- 
try. I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  that  Bill  was  all  that  the 
Irish  tenant  was  entitled  to.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  fell 
very  far  short  of  the  justice  of  the  tenants'  case.  But  this  I 
will  say,  that  the  Bill  was  as  good  a  bill  as  the  ministry  and 
the  eminent  statesman  at  its  head  were  then  able  to  carry 
with  the  lukewarm  support  which  they  had  from  many  of  their 
and  our  professing  friends  in  Parliament,  and  in  face  of  a  vio- 
lent Tory  opposition  in  the  Commons,  and  in  that  of  a  feudal 
and  imperious  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  its  pas- 
sage through  the  latter  House  a  clause  was  introduced  which 
might  have  been  foreseen  to  be  the  forerunner  of  mischief  to 
the  tenant,  namely,  the  clause  which  prescribed  that  the  tenant 
might  contract  himself  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  Unfor- 
tunately that  clause  was  accepted  by  the  Ministry  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Bill,  and 
another  instance  in  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  John  Bull  as  a 
legislator  for  Ireland,  and  of  the  little  to  be  expected  by  tenants 
from  a  Parliament  mainly  composed  of  landlords  and  lawyers. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  as  you  are  all  aware,  has 
been  so  badly  advised  as  to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opening  for  mischief  given  to  the  landlord  by  this  unfor- 
tunate clause,  and  iu  addition  to  an  attempt  to  impose  a  penal 
and  feudal  lease  in  other  respects  upon  his  tenants,  to  force 
them  to  contract  tliemselves  out  of  the  benefits  conferreed  upon 
them  by  the  Land  Act.  There  is  an  animus  shown  towards 
the  tenants  by  all  this,  which,  considering  the  weli-koown  in- 
dustry and  intelligeace  of  these  tenants,  is  to  every  one  who 
knows  them  perfectly  incomprehensible.  The  Duke,  indeed, 
seems  by  his  concurrence  in  this  respect  as  if  leagued  with  a 
parcel  of  lawyers  against  his  best  friends — his  tenants.  The 
Act  gives  these  tenants  certain  rights,  and  the  Duke  seems  to 
think  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  would  be  both  an  injury 
and  an  injustice  to  him.  The  tenants,  by  sheer  industry, 
create  property.  Tiie  Act  says  to  the  tenant.  That  property 
shall  be  yours.  The  Duke  and  his  advisers  oliject.  They  have 
a  right,  they  think,  tiie  Act  notwitlistanding,  to  force  the 
tenants  to  surrender  that  property  to  the  lanulord's  use  !  They 
propose  to  do  this  by  coercing  the  tenants  into  contracting 
themselves  out  of  all  the  rights  and  property  given  them  by 
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tlie  Act.  Eacli  tenant,  if  now  ejeeted,  would  have,  iu  terms 
of  the  Land  Bill,  to  he  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by 
his  Grace  ;  and  in  face  of  such  leases  as  are  offered  them,  the 
tenants  upon  tlie  Leinster  estates  would,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Butt,  be  entitled  to  the  very  highest  amount 
of  compensation  given  by  the  Bill.  This  property  the  Duke 
and  his  advisers  gravely  propose  to  confiscate  by  the  new 
letting,  wliich  they  order  the  tenants  to  submit  to.  The  secu- 
rity of  tenure,  moderate  as  that  is,  given  to  the  tenants  by  the 
Bill,  tlie  Duke  and  hie  advisers  gravely  think  should  be  an- 
nulled, and  the  ouly  compensation  which  they  offer  to  these 
unfortunate  tenants  in  return  for  the  property  and  security 
which  they  are  ordered  to  give  up,  is  in  the  one  instance  a 
year  to  year  lease  at  a  rise  of  rent,  and  determinable  at  any 
time  at  their  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  by  a  six  months' 
notice  to  quit ;  and  in  the  other  case  by  a  lease  bristling 
with  penal  and  feudal  •  clauses,  also  at  a  rise  in  rent, 
and  determinable  by  a  failure  to  pay  rent  when 
21  days  over  due,  by  insolvency,  or  on  a  breach,  according  to 
Mr.  Butt,  of  any  one  of  the  many  penal  and  absolute  cove- 
nants in  the  lease  !  Notliing  could  have  surprised  the  country 
more  tlian  all  this,  because  in  the  first  place  the  country  un- 
derstands the  Duke  to  have  voted  for  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Bill.  In  the  next  place,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  a  nobleman 
of  whom  I  desire  to  speak  with  every  respect,  is  understood  to 
have  been  created  a  peer  iu  his  own  right,  with  the  special 
object  almost  of  enabling  bim  to  support  this  measure  in  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  then  it  is  known 
that  his  grace's  second  son,  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  and  one  of 
the  members  for  the  county,  voted  for  the  Lind  Bill  in  all  its 
stages  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Tor  these  reasons  it 
is  that  the  country  is  astonished,  and  has  a  right  to  feel 
astonished  at  seeing  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  of  all  men,  the  first 
after  Lord  Lifford's  false  allegations  against  the  working  of 
the  Land  Act  had  been  disproved,  to  attempt  something  of  a 
similar  policy,  and  by  rendering  an  Act,  in  whick  his  family 
was  so  much  concerned  in  carrying,  of  no  use  to  tlie  tenants 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended  ;  doing  what  he  could  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  ministry  and  the  legislature,  who 
were  the  authors  of  it.  But  there  are  more  reasons  than  these 
even,  for  the  astonishment  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  the 
Duke's  conduct  is  concerned.  To  coerce  the  tenant  into  a 
surrender  of  his  rights  is  in  effect  to  deprive  hira  of  what  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  property  given  him  by  the  Bill. 
The  compulsion  therefore  is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
property — it  is  in  effect  an  attempted  forcible  seizure,  by  the 
Duke,  of  property  which  is  not  his,  but  the  tenants'.  And 
what  course,  let  me  ask,  could  be  more  suicidal  in  his  own 
case,  or  more  prejudicial  to  landlords  generally,  than  this? 
Who  is  more  interested  than  the  Duke  of  Leinster  or  his 
order,  let  me  ask,  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  rights  of  property  in  all  its  bearings  ?  Yet  here,  to  all 
apperance,  his  Grace,  in  his  seeming  animus,  and  league  with 
lawyers  against  his  tenants,  forgets  that  in  interfering  with 
his  tenants'  legal  rights  and  property,  he  is  introducing  a 
game  at  which  two  sides  can  play.  Lis  Grace  in  fact  is 
teaching  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  the  principles  of  anarchy 
and  disorder,  and  how  to  set  the  principle  of  the  rights  of 
property,  law,  and  good  government,  equally  at  defiance.  If 
there  is  one  political  force  or  feature  which  is  assuming  more 
importance  tlian  another  in  the  British  empire  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  that  of  a  rising  democracy  which  is  the  grand  an- 
tagonist of  feudalism,  and  which  is  ere  long,  destined  to  put  it 
down.  Everything  in  fact  indicates  that  the  people  will  before 
long  play  a  principal  part  in  the  government  of  the  State,  and 
thus  be  the  means  of  administering  fair  and  evenhanded  jus- 
tice to  every  class  and  interest  alike ;  ind  it  is  in  the  face  of 
this  that  tiie  Duke  of  Leinsttr  attempts  to  act  arbitrarily 
in  the  land  and  towards  the  people — attempts  to  nullify 
and  evade  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  tenant,  and  in  this  way  "  stamp  out" 
popular  right.  Surely  there  is  vast  imprudence  in  the 
taking  such  a  course,  for  the  impression  it  will  produce  in  the 
popular  mind  can  be  nothing  less  than  this — if  the  legal  rights 
given  to  the  tenant  by  Act  of  rarliaraent  can  be  thus  confis- 
cated by  feudal  power,  why  should  the  legal  rights  of  the 
landlord  be  permitted  to  exist  P  If,  in  short,  there  is  to  be  no 
security  to  the  tenant,  why  the  people  will  say,  should  there 
be  any  security  of  tenure  to  the  landlord  ?  The  game  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  his  advisers  is,  in  reality,  a 
playing    with    double-edged    tools.    It   is   a   contest  which 


must     end    in    failure,    and    I    have    no    hesitation    what- 
ever    in      saying     that     the      man      who     attempts     to 
violate    the    spirit    of     an     Act    of    Parliament    in    the 
way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Leinster   is  attempting  to  do,  is 
doing  his  best  to  promote  revolution  in  the  country,  and  to 
force  on  the   people  to   acts   of  desperation  and  retaliation. 
What  is  to  be  feared,  gentlemen,  in  the  event  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  persisting  with  these  leases,  is,  that  thereby  a  prece- 
dent may  be  established  in  the  country,  and  the  tenants  every- 
where by  the  example  deprived   by  landlords,  through   the 
assistance  of  unscrupulous  agents  and  the  chicanary  of  the  law, 
of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Bill.     Hence  it  is  wliy  we  are 
liere,  why  we  have  a  right  to  interfere,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  to  us  may  seem  fit  and  proper,  to,  if  possible,  avert  so  great 
an  injustice  from  our  class.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  here  to  support  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  its  fair  and  proper 
meaning  and  intention,  against  uncalled  for  feudal  and  legal 
aggression,  and  that,  in  this  instance,  while  the  much-maligned 
Irish  people   are    acting  in  support  of  the  Government,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,    the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the   county,    and 
the  chief  magistrate  amongst  us,  is  in  concert  with  his  abettors 
and  advisers  on  the  opposite  side.     Gentlemen,  need  I  impress 
upon  you  that   so  far  we  occupy  a  vantage  ground  ?  Let  us 
not  sacrifice   this  position  by  any   one  injudicious   act.     We 
want  nothing  more  than  justice  and  security  for  our  property, 
and  these  let  us  calmly,  deliberately,  and  determinedly  endea- 
vour to  obtain.     With  the  experience  which  the  country  has 
already  of  the  working  of  the  raurh-vaunted  Lind  Bill  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  with  the  exception  of  what  is  known  in  it  as 
the  Bright  clauses,  it  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  from  end  to 
end  of  unmeaning  legal  jargon,  and,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  tenants  are  concerned,  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written.     What  we  must  have  under  these  circumstances  is 
the  extension  to  the  south  of  the  Ulster  Tenant-Right,  in  its 
integrity.     This  is  a  right  which  is  well  defined,  and  it  is  one, 
therefore,  into  which,  in  connection  with  its  extension  to  the 
south,  neither  lawyer,  chicanery,  unmeaning  legal  verbiage, 
nor  feudal  openings  for  mischief  co'uld  be  readily  introduced. 
This  well  tried  form  of  Tenant-Right  has  been  conceded  to  the 
North.     Will  any  reasonable  man,  therefore,  say  why  it  should 
be  denied  to  the  South  ?     We  are,  both  South  and  North,  the 
subjects  of  one  Queen,  and  equally  entitled  to  live  under  the 
same  beneficial  laws.     Union,  combination,  and  association  of 
the  tenants  of  the  Soutli,  then,  will  and  must  carry  this,  and 
ere  long  force   from  landlords  everywhere  that  fair  play  and 
right  consideration   to  which   tenants  and  their  property  and 
interests  are  entiled.     In  the  name    of  God,    and    for    the 
sake  of    our    homes   and    those    depending   on    us,   let    us 
unite,    combine,    and    associate    for    our  mutual  safety  and 
protection,    for    tlie    promotion     of    our    mutual     interests, 
and    for    the  overthrow, of  every    form    of    feudal    aggres- 
sion,   penal    lease,    antiquated    tyranny,     and    unrighteous 
oppression    around    us    and    affecting    us.     Let    me  not  be 
misunderstood.     I  desire  to  oppose  nothing,  whether  now  or  at 
any  other  time,  but  what  is,  or  may   be,   a  proved  and  self- 
evident  abuse  of  position  and  power.    Above  all  things,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  by  anything  I  have  said  I  do  not  mean 
to  bring  aiiy  general  charge  against  the  proprietors  and  land- 
agents  of  Kildare.    It  has  been,  I  am  aware,  alleged  that  there 
is  a  combination  of  the  landlords  and  agents  of  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  and  nullifying  those  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act  which  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants, 
but  this  I  will  not  believe  until  informed  by  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen in  person  tiiat  such  is  the  fact.     Nor  until  told  by  each 
one  of  them  in  like  manner  that  he  is  an  approver  of  the  un- 
called-for attempt  to  interfere  upon  the  Leinster  estates  with 
the  fair  and  proper  working  of  the  Land  Bill,  and  of  the  very 
injudicious  step  which  has,  by  this  interference,  been  taken  to 
revive  agitation  in  the  country  and  to  renew  a  spirit  of  discord 
between  landlord  and   tenant   throughout  the    land,  will   I 
believe  there  is  any  landed   sympathy   with   such  a  reckless 
project.    It  has  been   said  by  some  one  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  by  these  feudal  and  arbitrary  leases  was  acting  legally, 
he  was  acting  right.     I  emphatically  deny  both  the  truth  and 
the  soundness  of  the  proposition.     Law,  I  maintain,  is  a  feudal 
institution,  and  not  justice.     What  the  tenants  want,  and  what 
the  people  want,  is  justice,  whether  as  to  leases  or  anything 
else,  and  this  they  must  have  even  if  law  itself  should  have  to 
be  constitutionally  trampled   under  foot  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
it.    The  Lord  Lieutenaist  of  the  county  proceeds  to  virtually 
evict  lus  tenants  out  of  an  enormous  amount  of  property  re- 
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cently  giveu  tliern  by  the  Legislature  by  the  Land  Act.  Thg 
Act,  no  doubt,  permits  the  tenant  to  contract  himself  out  of 
this  property,  but  nowhere  does  it  say  the  tenant  is  to  be  forced 
into  a  surrender  of  this  property.  And  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  a  voluntary  resignation  and  a  forcible 
deprivation  of  property.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
forcible  deprivation  is  insisted  on,  under  the  threat  of  eviction 
from  home  and  farm  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  This  may  be 
law,  but  it  is  not  justice,  and  it  raises  the  question  whether  the 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  or  by  a  parcel  of  lawyers  who  are  entirely 
irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation.  I  maintain 
if  this  presumptiou  of  law  is  not  resisted,  there  is  an  end  to 
constitutional  government  in  the  land.  Permit  the  tenant  to 
be  forcibly  plundered  under  colour  of  law  of  the  property  given 
him  by  the  Legislature  and  justice,  and  the  fair  and  proper 
intentions  of  the  Legislature  and  Government  are  alike  vio- 
lated, thwarted,  and  set  at  nought;  and,  what  is  worse,  if 
this  violation  of  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  is  permitted, 
a  precedent  for  the  coufiscation  of  tenants'  property  will  be 
establislied  which  will  become  general  over  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught,  and  end  in  a  confiscation  of  Tenant-Right  and 
tenant-property  far  exceeding  in  value  that  of  the  property 
confiscated  by  the  raid  of  Cromwell. 

Dr.  KiNSEY,  J. P.,  seconded  the  resolution.  In  no  part  of 
Ireland  he  had  thought  was  tliere  less  necessity  for  a  tenants' 
defence  association  than  in  Kildare ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  such  a  raid 
should  be  made  on  the  tenant-farmers  of  his  Grace,  a  tenantry 
as  respectable  and  industrious  as  any  in  Ireland  or  in  the  em- 
pire. Could  it  be  believed,  he  asked,  that  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  head  of  the  county 
magistracy,  would  be  found  to  run  a  coach  and  four  through 
an  act  of  parliament  P  And  really  if  the  noble  Duke  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  design  there  would  be  an  end  of  liberty,  an  end  of 
freedom  ;  in  fact  a  return  to  the  old  times  of  serfdom.  It  was 
only  the  otlier  day  that  the  Legislature  gave  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  an  instalment  of  justice  by  passing  the  Land 
Bill.  It  was  rather  a  small  instalment,  but  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons  it  was  considered  too  great  an  adaantage  to  the 
poor  tenant-farmer.  If  they  had  not  security  for  the  tenants, 
what  would  follow,  did  they  think  P  Why  there  would  be  no 
security  in  the  country  ;  order  and  peace  would  give  place  to 
revolution,  Fenianism,  Ribbonism,  and  treason.  The  land- 
lords, for  their  own  purposes,  were  eudeavouring  to  set  aside 
the  provisions  of  the  Laud  Act,  at  least  ignoring  the  spirit  in 
which  that  act  was  passed  ;  but  in  every  part  of  the  country 
the  tenantry  would  spring  up  to  resist  them.  Tlie  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  would  show  the  country  what  an  earnest  purpose  they 
had  in  view.  Unfortunately  the  people  of  Ireland  were  never 
united  in  their  demand  for  justice  to  the  country.  Were  they 
ever  united  ?  He  always  had  the  answer  in  the  negative, 
"  Never."  He  did  not  believe  that  if  the  fine  people  of  Scot- 
land were  as  divided  as  the  Irish  they  would  now  be  the  happy 
people  they  were  ;  and  if  the  Irish  had  what  they  wanted  and 
what  they  must  have — fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents — there 
would  be  no  better  people  than  the  Irish. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Very  Kev.  Dr.  Quinn,  P.P.,  proposed  the  next  resolu- 
tion. Thougli  he  had  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  the  first  agi- 
tation in  Dublin  in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  he  had  never  yet 
opened  his  mouth  at  any  of  the  great  public  meetings,  and  the 
only  .speech  he  had  ever  made  on  a  public  occasion  was  at  the 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  Lord  Ofifaly. 
They  would  excuse  him  tliereforeif  in  his  inexperience  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  tlie  forms  whicli  should  guide  a  speaker  at 
such  a  meeting  as  that ;  but  what  he  should  endeavour  to  say 
would  be  without  offence  to  any  living  man.  The  resolution 
lie  had  to  propose  was  this :  "ThHt  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  to  unite  the  tenants  against  any  encroachment  of  their 
rights,  and  to  promote,  by  every  legal  and  constitutional 
means,  tliy  social  interests  and  independence  of  the  tenant 
class."  He  liked  that  last  word  in  the  resolution — the  word 
"  independence."  He  believed  that  if  the  tenants  were  inde- 
pendent the  country  would  be  peaceable  and  happy  ;  the 
people  would  be  happy,  and  all  classes  of  society  amongst  tliera 
would  be  happy  and  prosperous.  The  only  reason  why  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  liappy  and  prosperous  was  because 
the  tenants  were  not  independent.  The  poor  tenants,  after 
all,  were  the  support  and  mainstay  of  society ;  the  tenant- 
farmers  cultivated  the  land  and  raised  its  produce ;  tiiey  paid 


the  taxes,  employed  the  labourers,  sustained  the  shopkeepers, 
fed  society.  Well,  when  persons  interfered  with  the  free  le- 
gitimate action  of  this  people,  and  deprived  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence, what  inducement,  what  motive,  would  they  have  to 
work  as  they  had  been  working  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  a  few 
items  he  had  extracted  from  the  book  of  Mr.  Wra.  Steuart 
Trench,  who,  he  thought,  was  as  high  an  authority  on  the 
subject  as  any  living  man.  Mr.  Trench  during  his  life-time 
filled  the  position  of  land  agent  to  Mr.  Shirley,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  others,  and  no  man, 
therefore,  could  be  regarded  as  a  higher  authority  tiian  he  on 
such  a  subject.  He  just  brought  these  items  to  show  how  the 
value  of  tlie  land  in  Ireland  had  been  increased  by  the  money 
and  labour  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland.  In  the  year  1606 — 
Mr.  Trench  speaks  of  the  tenantry  on  the  barony  of  Farney, 
which  was  at  first  one  united  estate,  but  afterwards  was  di- 
vided into  two — in  the  year  1606  it  ^as  one  estate,  and  a  lease 
was  made  to  one  Evor  M'Mahon  for  one  year  at  £250.  That, 
he  should  remind  them,  was  for  a  whole  barony.  In  1618  it 
was  let  for  £1,500,  which  was  a  smart  advance  on  the  pre- 
vious rent.  In  the  year  1692  the  estate  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  East  and  West  Farney ;  and  the  western  moiety  that 
belonged  to  Mr.  Shirley  was  let  at  £1,314  lis.  4id.,  and  the 
eastern  portion  was  let  for  a  similar  sum.  In  the  year  1729 
the  value  of  each  of  the  parts  was  estimated  at  £2,000, 
another  smart  advance.  In  1769  the  Bath  estate  was  let  at 
£3,000  a-year,  and  the  Shirley  portion  at  £5,000— that 
was  £8,000  a-year,  thus  quadrupling  the  former  rent. 
In  the  year  1843,  when  Mr.  Trench  became  agent,  the  rent- 
roll  exceeded  £40,000  a  year,  and  in  1871,  when  Mr. 
Trench's  book  was  published,  the  rent  exceeded  £55,000  a 
year.  That  was  to  say,  in  that  intermediate  time  the  tenant- 
farmers — for  no  other  man  ever  expended  a  penny  upon  the 
improvement  of  these  two  estates — the  tenant-farmers  by 
their  labour  and  their  capital  increased  the  value  of  those  two 
estates  from  £250  to  £55,000,  in  fact  going  up  to  £60,000  a 
year.  In  other  words,  the  tenants  had  increased  the  value  of 
the  land  every  year  until  at  last  the  value  had  been  increased 
over  220  times.  And  now,  not  a  man  there  had  the  smallest 
claim  to  independence  or  security  whatever,  but  could  be  at 
the  beck  of  the  landlord  turned  out  at  any  time.  Now,  he 
would  ask  what  amount  of  money,  the  capital  of  the  tenantry, 
was  sunk  in  that  land,  to  raise  it  over  220  times  its  value  ? 
Talk  of  landlords  spending  money  on  lands  !  He  omitted  to 
say  that  Mr.  Senior,  who  was  also  a  good  authority,  re- 
marked that  if  the  facts  he  had  stated  were  facts  as  regarded 
the  barony  of  Farney,  they  were  also  facts  as  regarded  every 
barony  in  Ireland.  That  was  to  say,  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
had  increased  the  value  of  the  land  of  Ireland  to  the  extent 
he  had  mentioned.  What  compensation  or  security  did  they 
get  for  that  P  They  got  security  to  be  turned  out  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  two  last  items  he  had  referred  to — the  increase  of 
the  Farney  estates  from  £40,000  to  £55,000 — perhaps  now  it 
was  up  to  £60,000 — he  had  taken  from  Mr.  Trench's  book, 
where  it  is  quoted  on  the  highest  authority,  Mr.  Shirley  him- 
self, proprietor  of  one  of  the  estates,  and  entitled  "  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Territory  or  Dominion  of  Farney,  by  E.  P. 
Shirley,  Esq."  He  was  the  best  authority  on  that  point. 
Now  he  would  ask  what  must  be  the  amount  of  money  in- 
vested by  the  tenants  in  that  land  to  increase  its  value  so 
enormously  P  It  was  not  Land  Bills  some  of  their  represen- 
tatives were  looking  for,  nor  Land  Acts,  but  their  own  ease 
and  advancement.  They  should  have  men  to  represent  them 
who  would  know  and  sympathise  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  community  at  large.  No  man  should  be  sent  into 
Parliament  who  would  not  sympathise  and  feel  for  the  te- 
nantry. He  was  sorry  being  obliged  to  use  that  word 
"  tenantry,"  for  did  they  not  all  feel  that  men  who  had  ex- 
pended so  much  money  on  the  land  should  be  the  proprietors 
of  their  farms  ?  If  those  people  were  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  looking  forward  to  become  proprietors  of  their  holdings, 
they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  invest  again  in  the  purchase 
of  the  fee  simple,  as  they  had  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  the  soil.  While  certain  laws  control  the  trade  in 
land,  the  tenants  of  Ireland  should — he  hoped  they  would 
— behave  with  all  due  respect  to  the  law.  Tliey  should 
behave  also  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster^ 
who  after  all  was  not  one  of  their  worst  landlords — and  iu 
reference  to  whom  he  would  only  say  that  he  wished  his  Grace 
had  very  few  tenantry.  They  would  look  to  that  association 
to  be  the  means  perhaps  of  doing  some  good  for  the  tenant 
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class ;  and  wliile  he  argeed  entirely  with  Mr.  ilobertson,  who 
had  spoken  to  them  so  ably  on  the  subject,  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  demand  Tenant-Eight,  at  the  same  time  he  would  not 
advise  them  to  spend  any  great  amount  of  time  or  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  for  he  believed  it  was  unattainable  ;  he 
thought  Parliament  never  would  grant  it.  But  Parliament 
should  give  the  tenant-farmers  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
the  fee  of  the  land  more  easily.  More  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  exterminated  by  the  famine  in  the  years 
'47  and'48  ;  and  where  was  there  a  country  under  the  sun  where 
such  a  thing;  as  that  had  happened  P  What  was  it  owing  to  ? 
Not  havin"  the  tenants  proprietors  in  the  land.  If  they  com- 
pared the  state  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  with  the  state  of 
the  occapiers  of  land  in  France,  what  did  they  see  ?  What 
was  the  condition  of  France  ?  Look  at  the  other  day,  when 
the  greatest  loan  ever  contracted  by  a  government  was  asked 
for  by  M.  Thiers.  It  could  not  be  raised  in  England — not 
that  it  cculd  not,  for  the  wealth  of  England  is  countless,  but 
it  could  not  be  raised  so  easily.  And  why  was  it  so  easy  to 
obtain  such  a  loan  in  France  ?  Because  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  was  divided  through  the  country ;  most  of  the  tenantry 
were  comfortable  and  more  wealthy  than  the  same  class  of 
peofie  in  England.  No  doubt  England  was  the  wealthiest 
nati)n  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  she  could  find  a  loan  to  the 
amount  contracted  in  France,  but  could  she  do  it  as  easily  as 
it  was  done  in  France  ?  Could  it  be  raised  in  Ireland  P  Then 
again  look  at  Belgium.  The  population  there  was  by  units 
under  the  population  of  this  country,  but  observe  the  condition 
and  f  rosperity  of  the  country,  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
which  was  due  to  the  fact  of  their  owning  their  own  farms  in 
the  cointry.  He  did  not  say  there  was  no  other  tenure  but 
that  in  Belgium,  for  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  no  other  tenure 
in  any  country,  but  the  great  multitude  of  the  people  were 
prosperous,  on  their  one,  one  and  a-half,  two,  or  three  acres  ; 
and  wtre  much  better  off  than  many  a  fifty  or  a  hundred  acre 
farmer  n  Ireland,  able  to  give  a  portion  of  perhaps  £100  or 
£200  tc  his  daughter  when  marrying.  They  never  heard  of  a 
famine  n  Belgium,  although  the  soil  of  that  country  was  at 
one  tim;  mostly  composed  of  wretched  and  poor  sea  sand.  A 
long  ii.ne  ago  enormous  tracts  of  the  country  were  covered 
by  the  sea,  but  as  it  receded  in  any  part  the  ground 
was  seized  upon  and  cultivated,  thereby  creating  an  immense 
auount  of  property.  No  part  of  the  Continent  was  richer 
<tian  Belgium,  which  was  exclusively,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  knew  they  were  im- 
proving for  themselves,  for  their  children.  The  Irish  tiller  of 
the  soil  had  no  such  inducement  placed  before  him.  Go  to 
Switzerland.  That  country  was  not  half  the  size  of  Ireland, 
yet  see  how  happy  and  independent  they  are.  In  that  country 
if  a  man  or  woman  had  found  a  piece  of  rock  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  or  any  where  on  their  holdings,  the  people  would 
carry  soil  and  manure  on  their  backs  in  panniers  and  put  it  on 
that  rock.  They  knew  they  were  putting  it  there  for  the  sup- 
port ol  themselves  and  their  children.  He  asked  them  if  the 
agent  of  a  greedy  landlord  was  watching  them  would  they  go 
to  the  trouble  of  carrying  such  burdens  up  there  ?  Would  it 
be  worth  their  whUe  to  do  so  ?  In  Italy — there  were 
no  people  more  comfortable  than  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Italy,  at  least  it  was  so  when  he  was  there.  And  why  were 
they  so  comfortable  ?  Because  the  majority  of  them  owned 
the  fee  of  their  land.  The  same  way  in  Austria ;  the  people 
there  were  given  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  in  order  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  industry,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
country.  But  the  poor  Irish  ;  the  poor  men  who  laboured  to 
raise  the  rental  of  the  barony  of  Farney  from  £250  to  £55,000 
or  £60,000  a  year  ;  for  whom  do  they  labour  P  Was  it  for 
themselves  and  their  children  ?  He  thought  though  the  Irish 
were  condemned  as  being  slothful,  yet  for  industry  and  per- 
severance, if  they  considered  the  fact  of  the  barony  of  Farney, 
was  not  that  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  charge  ?  Where  would 
they  find  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  or  Prussia 
such  a  thing  ?  But  the  poor  Irish  farmer  had  no  reward,  but 
when  they  have  done  all  this  to  go  to  some  distant  land  to  find 
that  home  refused  to  them  on  the  soil  they  had  made  so  valu- 
able. I A  Voice  :  "  They'll  give  us  free  emigration."]  There 
were  more  Irish  out  of  the  country  than  in  it.  [Dr.  Kynsey  : 
"  The  Irish  by  birth  and  descent  in  America  are  more 
than  twice  the  population  of  Ireland."]  The  Irish 
in  America  number  ten  millions  ;  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  Scotland  has  not  escaped.  There  is 
more  Gaelic  spoken  in  Canada  than  in  the  Highlands ;  and  if 


her  Majesty  wanted  to  raise  a  regiment  now  in  Sutherland  she 
could  not  do  it."  He  said  he  would  not  advise  them  to  look 
for  Tenant-Right.  Parliament  never  would  grant  it.  But 
this  was  quite  attainable,  and  the  landlords  themselves  would 
be  more  desirous  when  they  wanted  to  get  out  of  their  difficul- 
ties to  dispose  of  land  to  good  farmers  who  had  occupied  their 
holdings  all  through  their  lives.  This  would  change  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  from  being  poor  and  miserable,  into  a 
happy  independent  condition.  The  great  boon  for  England 
was  free  trade  in  land.  England  used  to  boast  of  its  free  trade, 
but  there  were  no  greater  protectionists  in  the  world  than  they 
were  when  free  trade  in  anything  that  would  not  pay  them  was 
advocated.  As  long  as  they  thought  protection  would  pay 
them  they  stood  out  against  the  world.  Well,  look  at  the 
aristocracy,  the  landlords,  they  were,  after  all,  only  traders  in 
land,  and  therefore  they  had  a  right  to  look  after  their  trade. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  trade,  the  meaning  he  attached  to  that 
word  was  trade  in  cattle  or  sheep,  dealers  in  anything,  shop- 
keepers who  sell  an  article  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  If 
landlords  were  traders  in  that  sense  their  country  would  soon 
become  contented  and  happy.  They  were  not  traders  in  that 
sense,  but  gave  them  the  land  at  a  serious  consideration,  f  A 
Voice  :  A  big  rent.]  And  if  he  were  told  to  look  for  a  word 
in  place  of  traders  he  should  call  them  land  usurers :  they  were 
exhorbitant  usurers  in  their  trade.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  association  confine  its 
efforts  to  the  attainment  of  Tenant-Right,  for  he  believed  free 
trade  in  land  to  be  much  more  easily  attainable.  That  should 
be  one  of  their  objects— one  of  their  principal  objects.  How- 
ever, he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  if  an  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  the  tenant-farmer  of  purchasing  the  fee 
of  his  farm,  when  it  was  for  sale,  he  would  give  as  much  for 
it  as  it  was  worth,  for  he  would  not  like  to  see  the  landlord 
deprived  of  anything  more  than  the  tenant.  The  gentleman 
who  spoke  to  the  first  resolution  (Mr.  Robertson)  had  ad- 
dressed himself  most  admirably  to  that  point.  Landlords 
ought  to  encourage  their  tenants,  and  they  would  all  be  as  in- 
dustrious as  in  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Farney.  The 
landlord,  they  knew,  was  legally  the  owner  in  fee ;  all  right  of 
that  sort  was  given  him  by  law  ;  but  nature  had  not  given  it 
to  him.  However,  as  long  as  law  existed  it  must  be  respected, 
and  v/hile  they  must  respect  that  law,  they  could  in  a  fair  and 
open  way  seek  to  obtain  a  change  in  that  law,  which  change 
many  landlords  feel  would  be  most  desirable,  and  as  useful  to 
them  as  to  the  tenants.  Look  at  the  spendthrift  landlord,  and 
had  they  not  had  many  instances  of  such  they  could  refer  to  P 
He  comes  into  his  20,000  acres,  perhaps,  but  they  are  made 
miserable  to  him  with  a  weight  of  mortgages.  He  goes  on 
thoughtlessly  wasting  what  remains  to  him  of  that  property, 
contracting  debts,  and  at  last  obliged  to  sell — what  was  tiiis  ? 
[A.  voice  :  The  entail.]  Quite  so,  the  entail ;  he  was  so  igno- 
rant of  those  legal  phrases,  never  having  considered  tliem . 
Yes,  the  landlord  liad  only  his  life  interest  that  he  could  dis- 
pose of,  and  that  was  calculated  upon  by  many  who  lent  the 
money,  and  who  squeeze  all  the  money  they  can  out  of  the 
unfortunate  tenants.  The  law  of  entail  was  such  a  desperate 
bar  to  free  trade  in  land,  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  do 
away  with  it.  Both  landlord  and  tenant,  he  hoped,  would 
soon  regard  it  as  for  the  interest  of  both  that  there  should  be 
free  trade  in  land.  They  should  keep  that  object  in  view  when 
they  applied  for  a  change  in  the  law  (enthusiastic  applause.) 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson  (Castlemitchell)  seconded  the  re- 
solution for  free  trade  in  land. 

The  resolution  moved  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  William  Davidson  (Esker  Lodge))  proposed  the  third 
resolution,  as  follows:  "That  as  an  attempt  has  been  made 
on  the  Leinster  estates  to  deprive  the  tenants  of  all  the  advan- 
tages conferred  by  the  Land  Act,  the  attempt  in  question 
should  receive  instant  and  most  determined  opposition."  That 
is  a  resolution  I  am  sure  you  will  all  approve  of,  for  the  lease, 
or  rather  agreement,  which  has  caused  so  much  discussion,  is 
not  only  condemned  by  the  Athy  Club,  and  tenants  of  Kildare, 
but  it  is  considered  unjust  and  arbitrary  by  all  classes  of 
society.  You  have  had  the  lease,  and  the  able  counsel's  opin- 
ion on  it,  published  so  often,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  refer  to 
its  clauses,  but  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter  to  Mr.  George  Low, 
which  is  published  in  the  Farmers^  Gazette  of  Saturday,  I  will 
read  to  you,  as  many  of  you  may  not  have  seen  it,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  explanation  of  his  charge  against  a  member  of 
the  Athy  Club  for  making  misstatements.  I  am  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  when   these  misstate- 
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meuts  arc  Liid  before  you.  [Mr.  Davidson  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter  referred  to,  aad  wliicli,  togetlier  witli  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  we  gave  last  week.]  You  will  see  by 
this  letter,  and  Mr.  Butt's  opinion,  that  the  agreement  is  legal 
according  to  that  Land  Bill  imposed  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which,  when  framing,  had  a  groove  left  to  fit  this  natch  or 
agreement  in,  in  order  to  keep  it  stationary  from  doing  the 
tenants  any  good.  But,  as  counsel  says,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  court  of  justice  to  look  on  such  a  lease  as  reasonable, 
and  an  ejectment  for  refusal  to  sign  it  by  any  tenant  would 
call  for  tiie  largest  compensation  legal  under  the  Act ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  has  too  much  of  the  domineering  style  of  past  times 
about  it  to  make  it  acceptable  to  tenants  of  the  present  day. 
However,  in  j\[r.  Hamilton's  letter  to  Mr.  Low,  he  says  that 
1  hey  will  give  31  years'  leases  on  fair  terms,  and  if  such  a 
lease  had  been  olTered,  Mr.  Beeves,  I  think,  should  have  taken 
it,  for  there  is  no  oetter  way  of  settling  laud  affairs  between 
landlord  and  tenant  than  by  a  written  agreement  between 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  this  very  reasonable  lease 
of  31  years,  that  all  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant  may 
be  quietly  arranged.  It  was  the  indolence  and  neglect  of 
business  ou  the  part  of  the  landlords  and  their  agents  that 
brought  the  Land  Bill  into  force — a  Bill  which  has  done  more 
harm  than  good  to  improving  and  industrious  tenants.  Had 
the  landlords  twenty-two  years  ago  improved  their  estates, 
either  by  their  own  capital,  or  by  the  money  offered  them  by 
Government  at  so  low  a  rate,  and  when  they  had  plenty  of 
tine  labourers  who  are  now  gone  from  the  country,  they  would 
new  have  had  a  flourishing  tenantry  under  them  who  would 
require  no  Land  Bill  to  protect  them.  And  landlords  would 
have  escaped  that  insult  of  the  Government  telling  them  they 
were  not  tit  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  they  would  have 
to  make  the  Chairmen  of  Sessions  do  it  for  them.  And  when 
at  last  they  were  awakened  from  the  slumbers  they  found  the 
tenantry  also  arousing  themselves,  and  preparing  to  do  for 
themselves  what  good  landlords  and  business  pgents  should 
liave  done  when  they  had  the  power,  and  which  power  they 
let  go  out  of  their  hands  never  to  retrieve  it  again.  Such  an 
agreement  as  the  condemned  one  was  produced  by  the  noble 
Duke  of  Leinster,  who  was  always  a  favourite  with  his  ten- 
antry, and  justly  so  I  thought,  would  have  been  the  last  to 
enforce  such  an  agreement  upon  them  ;  but  I  hope  his  31 
years'  lease  will  again  bring  his  tenantry  to  that  position 
which  such  farmers  deserve.  But  let  the  tenants  show  all 
and  every  respect  to  t!ie  landlord  and  agents  due  to  them  from 
their  position  in  society.  They  must  not  forget  that  they 
would  owe  a  debt  to  their  children  and  the  future  generation 
if  they  allowed  the  rights  of  a  free  thinking  people  to  be 
turned  into  serfdom.  But,  tenant-farmers,  did  you  ever  ask 
yourselves  who  framed  that  humbug,  the  Land  Bill  ?  Why,  I 
suppose  you  will  say,  proprietors  ana  lawyers.  But  who  put 
these  gentlemen  in  the  position  to  walk  on  your  interests  as 
stepping-stones  to  Government  influence  and  its  advantages  ? 
Who  but  yourselves,  who  are  always  led  away  by  political 
clap-trap  of  every  kind,  instead  of  putting  men  into  Parlia- 
ment who  know  the  tenants'  wants,  and  cares  for  right- 
ing them  ?  But  when  election  times  come  on  you  are  always  fol- 
lowing after  someimpossibility or  wiU-'o-the- wisp,  which  leaves 
you  in  the  mud  at  last,  instead  of  uniting  and  getting  what  is 
to  be  had  by  right  and  fair  means,  and  using  tiie  free  thinking 
mind  your  Creator  has  given  you,  and  which  is  His  noblest 
work.  And  should  the  Association  do  nothing  but  bring 
tenants  to  unite,  and  discuss,  and  agree  ou  their  own  interests, 
it  will  iiave  fulfilled  an  important  mission. 

Mr.  P.  Cmiill,  LL.B.  (lion.  sec.  to  the  Queen's  Co, In- 
dependent Club),  seconded  the  resolution.  He  did  so  with  some 
little  lie-sitalion,  not  being  exactly  a  Kildare  man.  But  he 
had  taken  some  part  in  the  politics  of  Ins  own  county.  How- 
ever, being  there,  he  could  not  resist  the  invitation  of  his 
friend  and  relative  Dr.  Kynsey  to  second  the  resolution. 
Another  reason  which  encouraged  iiim  to  come  forward  to  take 
a  part  in  that  meeting  was  the  challenge  tiirown  down  by  the 
agent  of  that  estate.  He  (the  agent)  said  tlie  matter  should 
be  settled  in  secret,  and  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  interfere 
between  him  and  the  tenants.  Well,  that  was  rank  nonsense. 
This  was  entirely  a  national  question.  The  people  of  the 
Leinster  estate  and  of  many  other  estates  were  to  be  managed, 
according  to  this  gentleman's  idea,  in  secret,  and  the  hireling 
bailiff  was  to  go  round  with  a  lease  to  be  signed  which  the 
lawyers  themselves  could  hardly  uuderstand,  and  which  was 
thrust  upon  the  poor  tenant  for  his  signature  without  being 


allowed  scarcely  a  minute  to  see  the  nature  of  what  he  was 
asked  to  sign.  No  wonder  this  agent  should  deprecate  this 
action  on  the  part  of  tenants  outside  the  estate  he  man- 
ages ;  for  the  outsiders  happen  to  be  independent  men,  wiio 
mean  to  assist  in  asserting  their  independence.  It  was  very 
gratifying  for  him  to  take  a  part  in  such  a  happy  meeting  as 
that.  There  was  an  unanimity  among  men  of  all  creeds  aud 
classes  which  was  very  promising  of  the  success  they  antici- 
pated in  the  present  movement.  They  had  among  them  the 
respected  parish  priest  of  Athy,  and  several  other  Catholic 
clergy,  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagot,  whose  name  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture  was  a  household  word  in  the  country. 
Their  meeting  was  made  up  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
men,  and  their  friend  in  the  chair.  Captain  Morgan,  was  a 
good  representative  of  Wales,  one  of  that  Celtic  blood  Hke 
themselves.  When  he  used  to  come  into  Athy  some  years 
ago  he  was  often  rather  depressed  in  spirit  when  he  missed  the 
kindly  Irish  face.  The  whole  country  had  been  cleared  out ; 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who,  he  might  say, 
had  worked  his  will  unchallenged  ;  and  his  acts  in  that  matter 
were  never  noticed  by  the  public  press.  Men  came  upon  the 
land  thus  cleared  of  the  old  tenantry,  but  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned  they  never  could  say  that  they  Vere 
not  received  with  a  cordial  Irish  welcome.  Though  he  would 
much  rather  their  own  people  had  not  been  disturbed,  yet  in 
justice  to  their  cause  it  should  be  said  that  the  happy  stoile 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish  nature  greeted 
those  who  replaced  the  men  of  Irish  birth.  This 
was  some  years  ago,  when  the  Scotch  were  strangers  among 
them  ;  but  now  he  might  almost  say  they  were  "  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves."  He  hoped  this  happy  sUte  of 
things  would  tend  to  unite  the  North  and  the  South,  England 
and  Scotland,  in  their  effort  to  support  the  great  democratic 
movement  which  would  derive  additional  force  and  stiength 
and  union  from  that  meeting  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  Welshmen  that  day.  It  was  unpleasant,  of  course, 
to  allude  to  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  but  he  coiid  not 
help  alluding  to  something  which  was  said  in  the  letter  read 
awhile  ago.  Mr.  Hamilton  asserted  in  that  letter  tlat  the 
lease  was  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  «f  the 
Land  Act.  The  fraraers  of  that  lease  evidently  studied  the 
Land  Act  clause  by  clause,  in  order  to  nullify  its  every  pio- 
vision.  Indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  the  most  malignant  ingenuitv 
was  at  the  work.  He  believed  one  good  result  had  arisen 
from  the  meetings  held  lately  in  that  district ;  the  objection- 
able lease  has  been  withdrawn,  and  a  lease  for  31  years  was 
offered  to  tenants  whose  annual  valuation  was  over  £50.  But 
they  ought  first  see  what  that  lease  offered.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  done  in  a  hole-and-corner  way,  like  the  one  they 
found  so  unrighteous  in  its  clauses.  They  should  insist  on 
seeing  what  was  presented  in  future  for  signature  to  the 
tenants.  There  was  one  clause  of  that  lease  which  more  than 
another,  perhaps,  showed  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed. 
There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  ou  the  part  of  landlords  in 
the  matter  of  preserving  game,  and  nolhing  had  introduced 
more  ill-feeling  among  the  landlords  and  tenants  than  that 
very  thing.  The  tenants  in  England,  who  hardly  understood 
their  rights  as  yet — by-and-by  they  would  assert  them — there, 
tenants  were  not  allowed  to  kill  the  game  on  their  farms. 
The  Duke  of  Leinster  gave  his  tenants  liberty  to  snare  or  trap 
rabbits,  but  not  to  fire  at  them.  How  terribly  afraid  they 
were  that  the  tenant-farmer  would  become  a  marksman,  and 
make  a  mark  of  the  landlords  or  their  agents.  He  had  lieard 
a  story  from  his  grandfather,  who  used  tell  of  a  neighbour  of 
Ills  that  had  an  old  musket  in  his  house.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  loaded  with  a  heavy  charge,  and  hung  up  unnoticed  in 
the  house.  At  last  they  wanted  the  charge  drawn  out,  but 
they  were  afraid  to  draw  it.  Perhaps  they  did  not  know  how 
to  do  so  ;  but  the  bullet  must  be  got  out  some  way,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  was  sent  to  the  village  blacksmith's  forge. 
They  did  not  know  whether  the  musket  should  be  placed  in 
the  fire  in  order  to  draw  the  charge,  aud  while  the  blacksmith 
was  debating  what  he  was  to  do,  a  poor  country  boy  passing 
by  the  place  saw  the  dilliculty  in  which  the  man  was.  He 
asked  for  the  musket,  but  the  man  asked  him  was  he  not 
afraid  to  fire  the  charge.  The  country  boy,  however,  took 
the  musket,  shook  a  little  powder  into  the  pan,  and  looked 
about  for  a  mark.  Tliere  happened  to  be  a  crow 
on  a  tree  near  him,  and  he  fired.  By  some  extra- 
ordinary fatality  he  killed  the  crow.  It  was  the  worst  thing 
ever  hajipcned  the  poor  fellow,  the  shooting  of  that  crow,  for 
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it  was  said  hn  could  not  have  killed  it  by  chance,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  practising,  and  it  was  also  said  "  The  Lord 
knows  what  he  would  lire  at  next."  He  (Mr.  Cahill) 
could  recognise  in  the  liberty  given  about  snaring  rabbits 
tiie  same  old  spirit.  The  question  before  them  in  the  third 
resolution  was,  as  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  Leinster 
estates  to  deprive  tiie  tenants  of  all  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  the  Land  Act,  the  attempt  in  questioa  should  re- 
ceive the  instant  and  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
Association  and  the  people  of  Ireland  in  general.  That  he 
lioped  would  not  be  a  vague  passing  opposition  ;  and  he 
looked  to  see  them  all  take  a  steadfast  firm  stand,  of 
course  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  resist  tliat  attempt.  He 
would  not  recommend,  nor  did  that  association  recommend, 
any  illegal  combination.  Though  this  was  the  age  of 
strikes  and  combinations,  and  though  landlords  united  against 
tenants,  he  would  not  recommend  them  to  unite  against 
their  landlords,  except  in  a  proper  constitutional  way.  They 
should  call  on  their  representatives  to  demand  justice  for  the 
tenant-farmers  from  the  Government  of  England.  All  such 
proposals  as  tliese  submitted  to  the  Leinster  tenants  led  up,  in 
his  mind,  to  the  old  cry  of  fixity,  or  as  he  would  call  it,  per- 
petuity of  tenure  and  fair  rents,  such  as  they  had  advocated 
thousands  of  times  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  which  was 
familiar  to  them  all  from  the  teachings  of  Sharman  Crawford  ; 
and  which  produced  peace  everywhere  it  was  in  force. 
There  might  be  some  difliculty  in  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right, 
in  transplanting  that  northern  plant.  They  must  have  fixity 
of  tenure  if  they  were  to  have  prosperity  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman  said  he  understood  Mr.  Low's  reply  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  in  tlie  room,  and  he  would  ask  Mr.  Low  to 
read  it  if  he  had  no  objection.  It  would  be  rather  an  advan- 
tage than  otherwise  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  Low  said :  I  did  not  come  here  to  take  any  active  part 
iu  this  meeting,  but  as  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter  to  me  has  been 
read  I  can  see  no  objection  to  my  reading  tiie  reply.  Mr. 
Low  then  read  the  following:  "Birtown,  Burghtown,  16th 
November,  1872.  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the 
13lh  inst.,  and  I  must  say,  to  my  surprise,  saw  it  published  in 
this  day's  Farmers'  Gazetie.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  at  all  am- 
bitious of  the  position  its  publication  has  placed  me  in,  and 
think  I  should  at  least  have  been  made  aware  of  your  inten- 
tion ;  however,  I  have  now  no  alternative  but  to  candidly, 
fearlessly,  and,  1  hope,  respectfully  and  moderately,  give  you 
my  views  on  the  different  points  brought  under  my  notice  in 
your  letter.  You  say  I  am  one  of  his  Grace's  best  tenants — 
I  feel  proud  of  that  compliment — that  is  the  position  I  am 
ambitious  of  occupying,  and  it  shall  be  my  object  to  merit  the 
approval  of  a  nobleman  who  has  always  been  looked  up  to  as 
one  of  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland.  I  shall  row  give  yon  my 
opinion  on  the  different  statements  or  '  mis-statements,'  as  laid 
down  in  your  letter.  Ist.  '  That  the  covenants  in  the  lease 
contravened  the  provisions  of  the  Laud  Act.'  I  believe  the 
covenant  relative  to  compensation  (which  is  the  chief  point  at 
issue),  under  the  12th  section  of  the  Act,  in  lear.es  to  be  made 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  is  legal  but  not  compul- 
sory ;  and  even  if  it  were  compulsory  in  any  sense,  I  should  say 
that  the  clause  would  be  more  honoured  iu  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance  ;  but  I  can  hardly  look  on  a  lease  for  a  year  as 
a  lease  at  all,  nor  do  I  consider  the  Land  Act  contemplated 
such  ;  and  when  I  come  to  consider  that  the  lease  so  sought 
to  be  forced,  'mder  threat  of  eviction,  on  old  tenants  who  have 
laid  out  their  ii.nney  years  ago  on  his  Grace's  property,  be- 
lieving they  were  as  safe  without  a  lease  as  with  one,  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  think  that  such  a  course  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cliaracter  o.*"  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  Lund  Act.  2nd.  '  That  there  was  a  hardship  in  the 
usual  clause,  as  to  payment  o.'  rent  after  twenty-one  days.'  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  hardship  whatever  in  that  clause,  if 
introduced  and  acted  on  in  the  manner  and  with  the  object 
that  I  always  understood  it  was  introduced  into  our  leases, 
namely,  to  protect  the  landlord  against  a  dishonest  or  runawfiy 
tenant ;  but  if  the  fact  of  a  tenant  neglecting  to  pay  his  rent 
within  twenty-one  days,  whether  asked  for  it  or  not,  is  to  be 
made  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  lease,  and  turning  him  out  of 
his  farm,  that  I  look  on  as  monstrous,  and  excuse  me  for 
saying  this,  I,  as  a  tenant,  should  have  much  preferred,  for  the 
position  of  his  Grace,  that  that  miserable  Portacarron  humbug 
had  never  been  introduced  into  your  letter,  as  an  example  to 
be  followed  in  any  way  by  such  a  landlord  as  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.    3rd.  '  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bagot  that  the  game  on 


the  estate  belonged  to  the  tenant,'  That  is  a  question  I 
know  nothing  about.  4th.  'Mr.  Bagot  stated  it  as  good 
farming  to  take  several  (indeed  many)  corn  crops  in  suc- 
cession.' With  regard  to  that,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is 
bad  farming  to  do  so,  unless  the  ground  is  recouped, 
and  supplied  with  manure  according  to  its  requirements, 
which  I  am  certain  is  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Bagot  meant 
that  observation.  5th.  'The  sale  in  any  interest  in  the 
tenancies  from  year  to  year  without  his  Grace's  consent, 
has  always  been  prohibited  in  the  agreements  on  the  estate.' 
That  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot  say  anything  rela- 
tive to  it.  In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  you  my  views  on 
each  point ;  but  in  your  observations  on  Mr.  Butt's  opinion, 
you  say  the  title  of  the  Land  Act  implies  that  rights  and  pri- 
vileges were  not  only  reserved  for  the  tenant,  but  for  the  land- 
lord ;  my  opinion  about  that  is,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  hap- 
piness and  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  couutry  at  large,  if  duties  were  looked  to,  on 
both  sides,  instead  of  rights  and  privileges.  With  regard  to 
the  book  in  which  the  iraprovemeuts  are  registered,  that,  I 
must  say,  I  do  not  see  the  object  of,  if  a  tenant  is  first  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  lease  relinquishing  his  claim  for  such.  And 
as  to  the  fact  of  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years  being  considered 
under  the  Land  Act  as  equivalent  to  contracting  out  of  it,  that 
is  a  thing  I  never  can  subscribe  to,  as  being  either  just  or  fair. 
If  a  tenant  lays  out  his  money  iu  permanent  iraprovemeuts, 
and  thereby  increases  the  value  of  a  farm,  why  should  he  not 
be  paid,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  the  then  value  of  those 
improvements  to  his  landlord  ?  I  consider  that  nothing  more 
than  justice.  I  have  now  given  you  my  views  on  every  point 
to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and  if  there  are  points  on  which  we 
do  not  agree,  you  must  remember  that  I  have  not  obtruded 
my  opinions  on  you ;  it  was  you  yourself  who  called  them 
forth. — I  am,  yours  truly,  "  George  Low." 

Jlr.  Lindsay  said  that  with  reference  to  the  Portacarron 
award,  if  they  got  as  good  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster  or  his 
agent,  the  people  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Robertson  proposed,  Dr.  Kynsey  seconded,  and  it 
was  carried  with  acclamation,  that  Captain  Morgan  should  be 
the  chairman  of  their  committee. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  accept  the  office  with 
pleasure. 

Some  suggestions  were  then  made  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  and  honorary  officers,  which  matter  was  left  over 
for  consideration.  The  greater  portion  of  those  present  en- 
rolled themselves  members  of  the  Defence  Association,  and 
handed  in  the  stipulated  subscription. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Chairman  for  pre- 
siding ;  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  NORFOLK  LEASE.— The  Committee  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  recently  met  in  Norwich,  wheu  there 
were  present  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Lord  Lei- 
cester, Hon.  F.  Walpole,  M.P.,  Sir  F.  Boileau,  Mr.  K.  Gur- 
don,  Mr.  Mott,  Mr.  Hurnard,  Mr.  Robert  Leeds,  Mr.  T. 
Brown,  Mr.  Claxton  Mason,  and  some  others.  It  was 
agreed  to  recommend  as  the  chief  clauses  of  a  lease,  that 
this  be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  16  years  ;  witii  an  outgoing 
arrangement  in  the  4  last  years,  including  compensation 
covenants;  that  hares  be  the  joint  property  of  owner  and 
occupier,  and  that  rabbits  be  regarded  as  vermin,  to  be  killed 

THE  BUTCHERS'  PREMIUMS  AT  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM SHOW. — It  appears  that  the  following  were  the 
heaviest  weights  in  the  several  breeds  :  Herefords,  Mr.  Bet- 
tridge's  ox  (21  cwt.  1  qr.  71b.)  ;  Shorthorns,  Mr.  Heath's  ox 
(22  cwt.  1  qr.  141b.),  Mr.  Farthing's  ox  (16  cwt.  3  qr.)  ;  Scots, 
Mr.  Reid's  ox  (24  cwt.)  The  Hereford  was  third  in  his  class, 
the  Shorthorn  never  noticed  by  the  judges,  the  Devon  first, 
and  the  Scot  second.  With  the  exception  of  the  Devon,  these 
butchers'  prize  winners  were  great,  plain  beasts  of  little 
character,  and  nothing  but  their  mere  size  in  their  favour. 
The  show  has  this  year  been  much  more  successful  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  than  last  year,  the  total  receipts  being 
£256  6s.  6d.  more.  As  we  intimated  last  week,  Mr.  Wortley 
has  sold  his  Shorthorn  ox  to  Mr.  Senior,  who  will  keep  the 
beast  on  another  year  with  a  view  to  higher  honours,  for  which 
the  animal  exhibits  no  great  promise.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  a  greater  number  of  animals  than  heretofore  were 
sold  as  they  stood  in  Bingley  Hall. 
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THE     DISEASES      OF      SHEEP. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Wayland  Agricultural  Association  Mr. 
H.  Woods,  of  Merton,  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject 
Mhich  occupied  over  two  hours.  Mr.  T.  Bartou,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Woods  said  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  you  ex- 
pect from  me  a  great  deal  more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  per- 
foxra.  It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  at  starting  to  come  to  a 
clear  understanding.  If  in  coming  here  you  have  been  led  to 
expect  that  I  should  give  you  a  very  learned  or  scientific 
lecture,  you  will  be  very  much  disappointed,  because  I  am  not 
a  scientific  man.  I  never  was  a  scientific  man,  and  I  believe  I 
may  say  I  never  shall  be.  It  has  been  said  that  no  person 
can  ride  two  hobbies  satisfactorily  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
My  hobby  is  that  of  pure  and  simple  practice ;  therefore  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  I  at  my  time  ot  life  should  be  deluded  into 
running  after  that  "  Will-o'-the-wisp"  called  "  Science." 
There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  great  deal  in  science,  but  I 
do  not  understand  it,  therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
I  should  pay  much  respect  to  that  with  which  I  have  had 
little  or  no  acquaintance.  "Practice"  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  one  that  has  served  me  faithfully  for  many  years. 
With  practice  alone  I  propose  to  deal  to-night,  leaving  others 
who  may  be  much  more  able  than  myself  to  deal  with  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  sheep.  I  desire  fur- 
ther that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  come 
here  presuming  to  teach  persons  who  may  know  as  much,  if 
not  more  than  myself,  upon  the  subject  before  us.  My  desire 
is  simply  to  submit  to  you  the  practice  which,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  intelligent  shepherds,  has  been  carried  out  satis- 
factorily, and  I  may  say  somewhat  successfully,  upon  the  Mer- 
ton farm  for  several  years  past.  It  is  by  practical  men,  and 
by  shepherds  in  particular,  that  I  wish  myself  and  my  prac- 
tice to  be  judged,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  use  fine 
words,  which  would  only  be  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes  and 
confuse  them.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the 
diseases  of  sheep  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one  that 
alike  afi"ects  both  the  producer  and  consumer — more  especially 
so,  taking  into  consideration  the  scarcity  of  sheep  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  present  high  prices  of  butchers'  meat ;  because  it 
is  impossible  for  the  farmer  or  breeder  to  suffer  loss  either 
from  the  death  of  his  sheep,  or  their  depreciation  in  weight 
by  disease,  without  the  consumers  participating  in  that  loss, 
and  that  to  a  very  great  degree.  It  has  been  asked  of  me — 
and  that  not  very  long  ago — Whether  I  did  not  think  that  our 
system  of  high  breeding  and  cross  breeding  has  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  reduction  in  the  constitutional  strength  of  our 
sheep  ?  This  question  has  naturally  caused  me  to  think  over 
the  matter  very  seriously,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  constitutionai  weakness  has  been  produced.  Our 
sheep  are  as  strong  as  ever  they  weie.  The  fault  does  not  lie 
with  the  breeding,  but  with  our  system  of  feeding — upon 
which  subject  I  shall  have  something  to  say  further  on.  I 
have  had,  as  you  will  naturally  believe,  considerable  difliculty 
in  arranging  this  matter  in  my  own  mind,  because  it  is  a  great 
and  wide  subject,  and  I  was  desirous,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
to  make  it  interesting  and  useful  beyond  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. I  therefore  determined  to  make  it  as  broad  as  I 
could.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  one  other  difficulty, 
namely,  whether  to  begin  with  the  ewe  or  with  the  lamb.  I 
felt,  however,  that  were  I  to  begin  with  the  ewe  I  should  be 
starting  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  interesting  part 
of  my  subject.  I  have,  therefore,  ventured  to  take  it  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Scour  amongst  young  lambs ;  2.  gangrene  of  lambs' 
navels;  3.  castrating;  i.  scour  in  month  of  ilay  ;  5.  fever 
about  August,  September,  and  October ;  6.  rick-backed  or 
ricketty  lambs  ;  7-  threadworms;  8.  inllammatiou  of  bowels 
when  on  turnips  ;  9.  abortion,  or  warping  ;  10.  inflammation 
of  uterus,  or  straining  after  lambing  ;  11.  water  garget ;  13. 
black  garget,  or  inflammation  of  the  udder  ;  13.  milk  garget ; 
14.  sore  teats  ;  15.  meagrims,  or  staggers  ;  16.  foot  rot ;  17. 
epidemic,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  18.  quitters,  in  feet  and 
legs;  19.  scab;  20.  ticks,  lice,  and  maggots  ;  21.  retention 
of  urine  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder.    Not  having  per- 


haps entire  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  as  to  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  I  determined  to  ask  the  opinion  of  others. 
Consequently  I  sent  copies  of  these  several  heads  to  some  of 
the  first  flockmasters  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  others  to 
Mr.  Lugar,  of  Ingham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for  whose 
judgment  1  have  the  most  profound  regard.  Each  gentleman 
returned  my  list,  saying  he  considered  the  subjects  that  I  had 
proposed  to  take  were  quite  ample,  and  included  all  the  dis- 
eases from  which  our  sheep  generally  appear  to  suflfer.  Now 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  almost  any  two  or  three  of 
those  subjects  would  of  themselves  form  sufficient  material  for 
a  lecture  ;  but  as  we  so  seldom  meet  together,  and  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  embrace  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  ventured  to 
undertake  the  whole.  But  I  feel  that,  however  much  I  may 
epitomise  my  remarks,  T  shall  still  have  to  trespass  upon  your 
patience  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  The  first  disease 
upon  the  list  is  scour  amongst  young  lambs.  Now  all  the 
flockmasters  present  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  this  is  a 
disease  which  comes  on  at  the  age  of  from  about  seven  to 
fourteen  days,  and  that  the  lambs  are  affected  with  a  kind  of 
yellowish  white  scour,  which  is  very  frequently  the  forerunner, 
if  not  of  death,  of  a  great  amount  of  debility.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  is  produced  by  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
mother's  milk.  The  lambs  shrink  and  lose  flesh,  their  coats 
are  staring,  and  they  very  soon  go  the  wrong  way.  I  have 
always  found  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  clear  off  the  exciting  cause  ;  and,  therefore,  our  general  rule 
has  been  at  once  to  give  a  dose  as  follows  :  Castor-oil  two  tea- 
spoonsful,  ground  ginger  one  teaspoonful,  magnesia  one  tea- 
spoonful.  Tnis  generally  acts  sufiiciently  upon  the  bowels  to 
remove  the  offending  cause,  and  the  lamb  is  invariably  cured. 
But  should  it  so  happen  that  we  get  an  obstinate  case  requir- 
ing something  to  be  done  for  it  more  than  the  aperient  medi- 
cine did,  we  generally  find  the  following  dose  quite  effectual : 
Powdered  chalk  10  grains,  tincture  of  rhubarb  half  a  drachm, 
laudanum  12  drops.  In  addition  to  this  we  fiud  it  very  de- 
sirable to  rub  the  udder  of  the  ewe  with  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine  ;  and,  of  course,  besides  that,  if  it  be  possible,  we  al- 
ways make  a  rule  of  changing  the  food  of  the  ewe.  Gangrene 
of  lambs'  navels  also  is  a  disease  which  comes  on  when  lambs 
are  from  about  seven  to  fourteen  days  old.  The  navel  string 
becomes  inflamed,  swollen,  and  gangrened,  as  it  is  called.  I 
have  frequently  found  that  this  disease  is  produced  by  the  ewe 
biting  off  the  cord  too  close  to  the  body,  so  that  it  is  drawn 
within  the  opening,  and  therefore  does  not  heal.  The  disease 
is  one  that  spreads  rapidly^and  flies  to  the  chest,  and  if  not 
stopped  the  lamb  very  soon  dies.  Our  usual  practice  has  been 
— and  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out — at  once  to  bathe 
the  part  affected  with  hot  water  for  half  an  hour.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  part  is  wiped  thoroughly  dry.  This  is 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  treatment,  because  were  this 
not  done  the  action  of  the  oils  to  be  used  would  be  less 
effectual,  therefore,  we  always  wipe  the  parts  very  dry  and 
then  apply  the  following  oils :  Linseed  oil  1  pint,  compound 
tincture  of  myrrh  i  oz.,  spirits  of  turpentine  4  oz.,  oil  of  ori- 
ganum, or  thyme  1  oz.,  oil  of  vitriol  1  oz.  These  oils  being 
warmed  and  applied  liberally  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  the 
part  affected,  not  only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  gan-  ' 
grene  from  spreading,  but  also  of  rapidly  subduing  the  swell- 
ing. The  lamb  generally  recovers  when  so  treated.  Castrat- 
ing you  might  say,  scarcely  comes  under  the  head  of  disease. 
But  tliere  are  so  many  diseases  arising  from  it,  that  I  feel 
convinced  I  am  right  in  taking  this  as  one  of  my  subjects.  I 
have  consequently  ventured  to  do  so.  You  must  pardon  me  if 
I  presume  to  speak  as  though  some  of  you  do  not  know  your 
business  (I  am  sure  of  the  contrary),  but  such  an  apology  from 
me  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  allow  me  to  express  myself 
intelligibly.  I  was  going  to  say  that,  as  you  probably  well 
understand,  this  operation  is  to  a  certain  extent,  an  easy  one. 
Still  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  far  from  being  a 
safe  one ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  always  felt  it  to  be  extremely 
desirable — and  indeed  necessary — to  avoid  driving  and  over- 
excitement  before  the  operation  is  performed.     Great  quietude 
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is  a  most  excellent  thing,  because  it  very  frequently  prevents 
the  bleeding  that  would  otherwise  ensue.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  select  the  day.  Of  all  things,  avoid  an  east  or  a  north-east 
wind.  Many  persons  consider  the  operation  as  ordinarily  per- 
formed, to  be  a  disgusting  one.  Jiut  I  believe  there  have  been 
certain  instruments  contrived  for  the  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration which  have  been  tried  by  shepherds,  who  have,  however, 
as  a  rule,  all  fallen  back  upon  the  old  practice,  as  they  believe 
it  to  be  preferable.  When  the  lambs  have  been  operated  upon, 
the  shepherd  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go  round  his  fold 
and  put  up  the  animals  lying  down  to  see  whether  they  are 
bleeding  too  much.  Some  may  be  doing  so  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  check  the  bleeding.  Now  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  if  you  find  that  the  lambs  are  becoming  stiff,  or  that  the 
scrotum  or  purse  is  swelling,  you  would  natutally  open  the 
part  and  let  out  the  gangrenous  discharge.  AVhen  tiiis  has 
been  done  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  pour  in  the  oils  I 
have  previously  recommended  for  lambs'  navels.  These,  you 
will  fiud,  will  effectually  arrest  the  gangrene.  This  brings  me 
to  a  very  interesting  part  of  this  subject ;  and  not  only  is  it 
interesting,  but  ooe  of  great  importance,  more  especially  to 
ram  breeders,  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  searing.  There  are  a 
great  many  persons  who,  from  necessity  and  various  causes, 
allow  their  lambs  to  go  till  they  are  six,  seven,  or  eight  months 
old  before  they  operate  upon  them.  Then  comes  the  question 
of  how  the  operation  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  two  ways  ; 
one  of  these  is  the  usual  barbarous  custom  of  trapping.  I 
believe  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  safe  method,  though  a  very 
painful  one,  and  one  which  is  objectionable  as  it  utterly  destroys 
the  beautiful  little  purse  of  fat  with  which  every  butcher  likes 
to  see  his  leg  or  haunch  of  mutton  adorned.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  it  can  best  be  done  to  preserve  that. 
Last  year  I  had  20  lambs  seared.  I  am  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gentleman  who  performed  the  operation,  and  I 
beg  to  assure  him  that  in  giving  the  particulars  of  it  I  do  so 
on  public  grounds,  and  that  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  any 
single  word  of  mine  should  cause  him  either  a  loss  of  custom 
or  a  single  moment's  pain.  But,  standing  here  as  I  do  to 
advocate  a  particular  system,  I  feel  that  I  am  bound,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  say  what  I  think.  I  had,  as  I  have  said, 
20  lambs  seared  last  year,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  conse- 
quences were  not  only  painful  and  harrowing  to  my  feelings, 
but  also  very  unfortunate.  Nine  of  those  animals  died  after 
lingering  on  for  several  days  in  the  greatest  possible  pain  and 
misery.  Of  the  remaining  11,  several  of  them  could  be  seen, 
even  up  to  the  spring  of  this  year,  with  arched  backs,  con- 
tracted bodies,  and  other  symptoms  which  showed  the  misery 
they  had  endured.  From  that  moment  I  determined  that,  let 
what  would  be,  I  never  would  have  anotlier  lamb  seared,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  never  will.  I  will  now  describe  one 
of  the  most  safe  and  interesting  operations  in  the  performance 
of  this  particular  matter  that  I  iiave  seen.  I  claim  for  it  no 
originality,  because  it  is  not  my  own,  but  is  borrowed  from 
another  person.  In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  1  went  to 
one  of  Lord  Walsingham's  farms  in  Suffolk,  where  I  met  a 
very  inteUigent  shepherd  who  thoroughly  knew  his  business. 
T  found  very  late  in  the  season  that  the  whole  of  the  lambs — 
and  they  were  all  black-faced  Suffolks — were  uncut.  I  asked 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  them?  The  tenant  very 
good-natnredly  described  to  me  the  way  in  which  his  shepherd 
performed  the  operation.  I  begged  of  him  that  he  would  per- 
form it  on  one  of  the  animals  in  ray  presence.  lie  did  so.  To 
show  how  easily  the  operation  can  be  performed,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  I  came  home  and  pointed  out  to 
the  flock  shepherd  on  tlie  Merton  Farm  how  it  was  done,  and 
he  has  within  the  last  week  or  two  operated  upon  several  ram 
hoggets,  not  one  of  which  suffered  or  afterwards  refused  its 
food,  but  ate  it  as  though  the  operation  had  never  been  per- 
formed. The  shepherd  also  did  four  for  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Tompson ;  and  two  ram  hoggets  and  two  old  rams  for  Mr.  J. 
Matthews,  of  Stanford.  Mr.  Brown  informs  me  that  his 
hoggats  did  not  appear  to  suffer.  Mr.  Matthews  tells  me  the 
same  concerning  his.  The  two  old  rams,  though  now  quite 
well,  have  suffered  a  little  ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
system,  but  because  the  instruments  with  which  the  operation 
was  pertormed  were  scarcely  large  enougli.  The  operation  is 
performed  with  clams.  The  shepherd,  seizing  the  hogget, 
goes  down  upon  one  knee,  takes  hold  of  the  two  hind  legs, 
and  draws  one  under  each  arm  ;  then,  taking  the  scrotum  in 
his  left  hand,  makes  an  incision  down  one  side.  When  this 
has  been  done,  he  opens  the  second  skin  or  film,  as  the  shep- 


herds call  it,  and  lets  out  the  testicle.  He  then  fills  the 
grooves  in  the  little  clams  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  ointment, 
places  them  between  the  testicle  and  the  body,  and  ties  one 
end  perfectly  tight,  the  other  end  having  been  previously  tied. 
When  they  have  been  on  2-t  hours,  he  cuts  the  fleshy  part 
between  the  testicle  and  the  stick,  takes  off  the  clams,  and  the 
operation  is  performed.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  operation. 
When  the  clams  are  taken  olT,  a  little  of  the  ointment  warmed 
is  rubbed  on  the  part.  The  flesh  is  utterly  dead,  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  death,  or  of  pain  to  the  sheep.  The  opera- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  is  a  simple  one  :  the  most  valuable  thing 
in  it  is  the  ointment,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  you 
the  recipe.  But  this  I  am  not  going  to  do— and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  When  I  saw  this  beautiful  operation  performed,  I 
felt  how  necessary  it  was  for  me  to  have  the  recipe  for  that 
ointment.  By  a  certain  little  arrangement  between  the  shep- 
herd and  myself  I  got  it,  but  it  was  witii  the  distinct  under- 
standing  that  I  should  not  give  it  to  any  other  person. 
Therelbre,  I  should  not  only  be  committing  a  breach  of  faith 
towards  a  very  good  man,  but  be  doing  him  an  injustice  ifl 
gave  the  recipe.  However,  if  any  gentleman  desires  to  obtain 
it,  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  give  him  the  address  of  the 
shepherd,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  does  what  I  did— 
give  him  what  he  ought  to  do— he  will  get  the  recipe.  The 
scour  in  the  month  of  May,  from  which  all  flockmasters 
have  suffered  more  or  less,  in  in  some  counties— the  Midland 
particularly— called  the  "  skit."  A  practised  eye  can  gene- 
rally tell  for  two  or  three  days  before  it  commences  what  is 
coming  on.  The  lambs  look  dull,  their  coats  are  staring.  Ge- 
nerally the  scour  is  of  a  dark  greenish  colour — sometimes 
almost  black.  This  latter  is  a  very  dangerous  form,  and  when 
it  makes  its  appearance  I  would  have  you  be  very  careful  what 
you  are  about ;  frequently  the  evacuations  are  very  slimy,  with 
small  tapeworms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
disease  is  produced  by  the  lambs  eating  young  succulent  grass, 
or  by  the  uuwholesome  state  of  the  mother's  milk.  In  this 
case  I  have  always  found— as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  lambs 
— that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  off  all  exciting  causes  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  dose  I  would  recommend  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Castor,  one  ounce  oil;  oil  of  turpentine,  one  teas- 
poonful.  By  all  means  you  must  change  the  food  of  the  ewe. 
Fever  about  August,  September,  and  October  is  a  disease 
which  of  late  years  has  assumed  a  very  serious  charac- 
ter. Hundreds  of  lambs  have  been  lost  every  year  from  it ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  I  can  only  ask  you  to  look  at  the  state  of 
many  flocks  during  the  past  season.  The  disease  makes  its 
appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  or  less 
the  same  symptoms  are  elsewhere  apparent.  The  lambs 
look  dull ;  their  coats  are  dead  and  staring,  and  are  harsh  to 
the  hand  ;  they  suft'er  from  great  thirst ;  the  veins  of  the  eyes 
are  congested,  and  have  a  glassy  appearance  ;  the  animals  fall 
off  from  their  food  ;  there  is  a  discharge  from  nose  and  eyes ; 
the  skin  flakes  off  from  the  gums,  looking  very  much  like  pieces 
of  white  blotting  paper  ;  the  tongue  is  pale,  of  a  bluish-brown 
colour  ;  there  is  sometimes  a  brown  fur  on  the  teeth  ;■  and  ge- 
nerally there  is  constipation — which  I  hold  to  be  a  very  bad 
symptom.  Sometimes  there  is  scour,  which  may  relieve  the 
animal,  and  is  not  the  worst  form  ot  the  disease.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  animal  suffers  considerable  pain,  which  it  shows 
clearly  by  the  motion  of  its  head  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  as  death  approaches  it  utters  a  peculiar  short  moan, 
which  it  is  always  most  painful  to  me  to  hear.  When  this  is 
heard  it  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  animal  is  suffering  greatly, 
and  will  not  live  long.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  the 
breath  becomes  most  offensive,  and  the  luugs  affected.  When 
dead  the  lungs  look  very  much  hke  liver — learned  men  call  it 
hepatized;  the  throat  is  ulcerated;  the  coat  of  the  fourth 
stomach  is  gangrened  or  spotted.  Of  these  "  spotted  stomachs" 
we  heard  a  very  great  deal  in  the  year  of  the  cattle  plague.  A 
learned  man  in  the  South  would  have  it  that  animals  with 
spotted  stomach  had  got  the  cattle  plague.  I  did  not  think 
so.  It  they  had  the  cattle  plague,  then  the  cattle  plague 
has  been  in  existence  this  yea',  for  I  saw  the  same  symptoms 
lately.  The  disease  is  one  that  does  not  break  out  all  at  once, 
but  it  generally  runs  through  a  lot.  I  have  found  that  old 
sheep-fed  pastures  and  rank-grown  grass  produce  tlie  disease,  of 
which  it  is  a  singular  feature  that  it  has  been  very  frequently  ob- 
served to  breakout  after  heavy  mildew — more  especially  mildew 
of  a  bro  svn  snuff-like  character — which  seems  to  act  on  the  bowels, 
and  produce  constipation.  I  have  seen  lambssicken  seven  oreight^ 
days  after  such  a  mildew, and  also  after  hoarfrosts.  I  am  not  pr>> 
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pared  to  say  that  tlie  mildew  produces  tlie  disease,  but  I  should 
like  to  kuow  whether  it  precipitates  the  disease  or  not.  It  is 
always  desirable  wlieu  Iambs  are  feeding,  whether  tliey  are 
healthy  or  not,  that  flockmasters  and  shepherds  should  very 
carefully  watch  their  dung,  because  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  if  it  is  in  its  natural  state — and  every  shepherd  knows 
what  its  natural  state  is — there  is  not  much  to  fear.  But 
when  once  you  find  that  dung  assumes  the  form  of  hard  dry 
buttons  I  would  have  you  take  care — danger  is  near  at  hand. 
The  early  treatment  of  this  disease  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
desired  ;  for  I  am  perfectly  convinced — whatever  the  loss  of 
sheep  may  have  been  in  this  and  previous  years — this  is  a  dis- 
ease which  can  be  easily  cured  if  grappled  with  in  its  earlier 
stages,  but  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  run  on  for  two  or  three  weeks 
without  attention,  the  chances  of  a  cure  being  effected  are  very 
small,  because  the  lungs  are  then  so  hepatized  that  unless  you 
can  put  new  lungs  into  them  a  cure  is  scarcely  possible.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance.  Two  lots  of  lambs  were  affected. 
One  lot,  all  of  which  showed  the  same  symptoms  at  starting, 
was  treated  in  the  early  stage  and  never  appeared  to  look 
behind,  but  went  on  and  recovered — not  one  single  lamb  died. 
In  another  lot  the  disease  was  allowed  to  run  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks  and  it  consequently  got  more  hold  of  them — of 
these  eight  or  ten  died  before  the  disease  was  checked.  Now 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  at  starting  is  to  give  a  dose  of  altera- 
tive aperient  medicine,  which  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
Then  comes  the  questlDii — what  medicine  is  best  to  be  given  ? 
I  believe  if  you  have  got  a  good  intelligent  veterinary  surgeon 
in  your  own  district — one  who  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  management  of  sheep  in  general — you  would  do  well  to 
consult  him.  I  would  here  wish  to  say  that  there  are  many 
veterinary  surgeons  who  understand  their  business  thoroughly, 
but  few  of  them  are  sufficiently  willing  to  admit  that  up  to 
within  the  last  few  years,  they  had  not  made  sheep  their 
special  study.  I  only  hope  they  will  do  so,  because  there  is  a 
very  wide  field  open  to  them,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  they 
do  make  a  special  study  of  sheep  and  their  diseases  very  much 
good  will  be  done.  I  don't  wish  to  make  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction but  I  must  say  that  there  is  in  this  county  one 
veterinary  surgeon  who  does  understand  sheep.  I  have  been 
brought  into  communication  with  him,  and  am  convinced  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  about.  As  it  is  alwajs  better  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  give  to  everything  its  proper  name,  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  let  any  person  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
genileman  whom  I  mean.  It  is  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Bale.  I 
believe  he  understands  sheep,  and  that  if  he  will  only  direct 
his  attention  specially  to  them  there  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  a 
very  wide  field  open.  Now  I  would  advise  you  to  consult  a  veter- 
inary surgeon  ;  but  I  have  found  that  even  veterinary  surgeons 
make  most  extraordinary  mistakes  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine 
they  ought  to  give.  Therefore,  when  you  go  to  them  to  ask  for 
advice  I  should  recommend  you  to  tell  them  to  give  you  for  your 
sheep  a  dose  equivalent  to  four  times  the  strength  of  a  dose 
that  would  be  given  to  a  man— then  he  will  be  pretty  well 
right.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  reports  which  I  have 
seen  in  some  newspapers.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  very  learned 
letter — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  written  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon  or  not — in  an  agricultural  newspaper,  and  I  cannot 
help  noticing  it.  The  question  was  asked  as  to  what  was  the 
proper  dose  f(5r  a  sheep,  and  the  answer  written  back  was, 
"  Give  them  half  an  ounce  of  salts !"  Why,  we  give  them 
four  ounces.  I  am  not  inclined  to  fancy  that  these  homoeo- 
pathic doses  of  salts  do  any  good.  I  should  advise  you  to 
separate  your  lambs  into  three  or  four  lots,  according  to  the 
case — as  for  instance — firstly,  the  badly  affected ;  secondly,  the 
less  affected  ;  and  thirdly,  the  least  affected  ;  because  you  will 
often  find  that  those  badly  affected  will  require  the  most  careful 
nursing.  I  merely  mention  this  in  order  to  tell  you  what  a 
happy  hit  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  during  this  autumn. 
Mr.  W.  Farrer,  of  Kempstone,  had  his  sheep  badly  affected, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  the  second  time  during  the 
past  few  years,  lie  asked  me  to  recommend  him  what  to  do. 
I  told  him  to  give  them  a  dose  of  alterative  aperient  medicine, 
which  he  did.  In  tlie  course  of  a  week  or  so  he  wrote  me 
word  that  some  of  the  weaker  animals,  altliough  they  were 
alive,  appeared  to  be  losing  stren'^th.  By  a  kind  of  hap])y 
thought — for  i  felt  in  some  dilliculty  myself  as  to  what  to 
recommend — I  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  "Take  an  egg  and 
well  beat  it ;  add  two  table  spoonfuls  of  brandy  and  half  a 
pint  of  oatmeal  gruel.  Mix  thoroughly  ;  and  when  sulliciently 
mixed  you  will  have  enough  for  two  doses.    Give  that  to  them 


three  times  a  day."     He  wrote  me  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing week  that  this  happy  thought  had  had  a  very  good  effect. 
The  other  day   I   had  another  letter  from  him.     It  is  dated 
November  5th,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  I  have  now  great  pleasure 
in  telling  you  that  my  hoggets  have  very  much  improved  in 
health  and  condition,  which  I  attribute  entirelj  to  the  timely 
medicines,  combined  with  proper  food;  and  I  consider  the  egg 
and  brandy  mixed  with  gruel  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to 
the  weakly  and  delicate  animals  in  restoring  and  strengthen- 
ing the  tone  of  the  stomach  when  other  remedies  had  failed. 
You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this." 
Now  this  was  merely  a  happy  thought,  and  I  claim  no  credit 
for  it,  but  I  give  it  to  you  for  wliat  it  is  worth.  After  all  there  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  will  require  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  changing  the  food.     There  will  be  no  use  in 
giving  medicine  unless  you  change  the  food.     I  see  two  doctors 
before  me,  and  I  question  very  much  whether — if  yon  consulted 
them  as  to  what   you  should  do   if  you  were  attacked  with 
dyspepsia,    brought  on   through   eating  pork  and  veal — they 
would  not  at  once  order  you  to  eat  no  more  pork   and  veal ; 
and  if  you  persisted  in  doing  so  I  rather  expect  that  they  would 
leave  you   to  your   chance,   because   their  medicines    would 
be  of  very  little  use  unless  you  gave  up   that  particular  food. 
Hick- backed    or    ricketty     lambs    is     a    disease   which    in 
some  countries  is  very  prevalent.     It  generally  comes  on  from 
about  seven  to  fourteen  days  after  birth,  and  is  rarely  seen 
after  the  end  of  May.    The  animal  seems  healthy  at  first,  and 
only  its  locomotion  appears  at  fault.     Of  course  they  suffer 
from  want  of  the  mother's    milk,  through  being  unable  to 
follow  and  get    it    in  the  usual  way.      A  Scotch  veterinary 
surgeon,  with  whom    I    have    been    in  communication,  con- 
siders it  arises  from  an  undue  relaxation  of  the  round  liga- 
ment of   the  liip  joint.     Others    think  it  is  a  derangement 
of  the  kidneys.    But  this  I  do  not  believe  in,  because  when 
an  animal  that  has  been  badly  affected  by  rickets  is  opened, 
the  kidneys  seem  healthy.     If  you  examine  an  animal  that 
is  ricketty  you  will  find  that  all  the  way  down  the  spine  there 
will  be  a  yellowish  jelly-like   appearance.     Many  persons  say 
that  this  is  produced  by  a  spinal  affection.  This  I  firmly  believe. 
Now  we  want  to  hit  upon  what  the  disease  is,  and  what  causes 
it ;  whether  it  is  a  spinal  affection,  or  the  round  ligament  of 
the  hip  joint,  or  anything  else.     The  popular  feeling  is  that  it 
arises  from  the  soil.     I  know  that  this  is  strongly  entertained 
by  many  persons,  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  why  I  do  not  believe  it.     My  opinion  is  that  it  arises 
from  the  ewes  not  having  sufficient  nutritive  food  during  the 
time  they  are  pregnant.     If  ewes  are  allowed  to  eat  innutritive 
watery  turnips,  they  eat  that  which  has  no  bone  and  muscle- 
forming  material.     In  proof  of  that  I  will  give  you  the  opinion 
of  a  very  eminent  veterinary,  who  edits  a  portion  of  that  clever 
paper   T/te  Norfk   British  AgriciiUurist.     He   says:  "Some 
faulty  nutrition  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ailment.     This 
is   especially   evident   when   we   consider  the   circumstances 
amongst  which  it  appears.     Kick-backed  lambs  are  dropped 
where  the  ewes  have  been   kept  during  the  winter  months,  as 
was   so   frequently   the  case   this   season,  on  succulent  grass 
which  has  lost  its  so-called  virtue,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
its  nutritive  value.     After  a  good  root  season,  where  pregnant 
ewes  have  had  abundance  of  pithy  watery  innutritive  roots,  the 
disease  also  abounds.     On   the   other  hand,  it  is  rarely  seen 
where  the  breeding  ewes  have  a  reasonable  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive dry  food."     That  I  believe  myself.     I  will  give  a  practical 
instance  of  it.     I  know  a  farm  occupied  by  a  person  who  fed 
his  ewes  on  turnips  only,  and  he  had  a  considerable  number  of 
ricketty  lambs  every  year.     He  was  followed  by  another  tenant 
who  fed  his  ewes  generously,  but  not  extravagantly — that  is  to 
say,  he  gave  them  a  reasonable  allowance  of  bran  with  cut  hay 
chaff — and  he  had  no  ricketty  lambs.     I  know  another  farm 
where  the  tenant  fed  his  ewes  generously,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
not  extravagantly;  for  he  gave  them  bran,  a  few  crushed  oats 
and  chaff,   and   he   had   no   ricketty  lambs.     Another  tenant 
followed  him  who   fed  on   turnips  alone,  and  he  had  many 
ricketty  lambs.     These  are  facts,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  difficult  to  be  got  over.     An  old  shepherd  of  forty  years 
standing  in  this  county  and  the  county  of  Suffolk  who  is  pre- 
sent, is  of  opinion  that  if  healthy  lambs  were  taken  from  so- 
called  healthy  land  at  three  weeks   old,  put  ou  to  a  farm  that 
had  the  character  of  being  unhealthy — that  is  to  say,  land  that 
produced  ricketty  lambs — and  were  well  fed,  they  would  remaiB 
healthy,  and  be  free  from  rickets.    This  he  has  pro\ed  in  many 
cases.  Thread  worms  are  extremely  troublesome,  and  at  one  time 
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or  other  are  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  loss.  There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  as  to  their  origin.  Some  will  have  it  that  they 
come  from  larvoe  left  on  the  grass  :  others  attribute  them  to 
eggs  deposited  in  the  nose  of  the  sheep.  1  have  usually  found 
this  disease  affecting  lambs  in  the  mouths  of  June  and  July. 
The  first  indication  we  have  of  tiie  disease  is,  that  the  lambs 
begin  to  lose  condition  ;  they  get  a  dark  staring  coat,  and  suffer 
from  a  husky  cough,  which  increases.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nose.  The  animal  shows  pain,  and  plucks  at 
the  wool  on  each  side  of  its  body.  It  gradually  gets  worse 
and  worse  until  it  sinks.  When  it  is  opened  there  are  found 
small  knots  of  these  thread-like  worms  in  the  throat  and  in 
the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  while  the  air  passages  are  almost 
blocked  up.  Tiie  animal  frequently  makes  an  effort  to  cough 
them  up,  but  seldom  succeeds  in  doing  so.  The  worms  are 
found  to  adhere  to  and  appear  to  feed  as  it  were  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  causing  great  irritation  and 
purging.  Now,  there  have  been  many  plans  recommended  for 
destroying  them.  I  believe  one  of  tlie  most  effectual  is  the 
following  :  Fast  the  animals  all  night  and  give  them  in  the 
morning,  of  spirits  of  turpentine  one  teaspoonful,  new  milk 
two  tablespoonsful,  and  dose  them  two  or  three  times  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days.  If  any  person  does  this  carefully 
he  will,  I  believe,  generally  find  it  effect  a  cure.  But  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  highly  necessary  that  the  lambs  should  be  re- 
moved to  other  land  upon  which  to  feed.  Inhalation  of 
sulphur,  it  is  said,  is  a  very  good  thing — shutting 
the  animals  up  in  a  close  room  and  burning  sulphur. 
No  doubt  that  would  be  an  effectual  cure  for  the 
worms,  but  it  would  kill  the  lambs  while  killing  the  pest. 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels  when  on  turnips  is  a  very  trou- 
blesome, and  frequently  a  very  fatal  disease.  Prevention  is 
possible,  cure  very  uncertain  ;  simply  because  there  is  seldom 
time  to  effect  it —too  frequently,  especially  with  hoggets  fed  on 
swedes,  the  animals  being  found  dead  in  the  morning  with  just 
a  little  purging,  showing  the  last  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  it- 
self. When  the  animal  is  not  found  dead,  the  symptoms  we 
have  observed  are  that  it  is  drawn  to  one  corner  of  the  fold  into 
which  it  has  pushed  its  head  as  far  as  possible — that  it  throws 
its  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  very  painful  manner,  and  if  the 
disease  has  got  much  hold,  it  staggers  as  it  walks.  When 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  not  much  hope.  But  sometimes  nature 
attempts  to  relieve  itself  by  a  brisk  purge,  and  very  fiequently 
the  animal  lives.  The  best  remedy  I  have  found,  where  there 
is  time  for  it,  and  with  which  I  have  been  extremely  success- 
ful, is  to  bleed  very  freely.  Do^not  mind  taking  a  good  quan- 
tity ;  the  animal  will  be  none  the  worse  even  if  it  tumble  down. 
Then  take  of  gamboge  four  ounces,  cream  of  tartar  four  ounces, 
and  milk  of  sulphur  four  ounces.  These  powders  are  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  for  one  dose  take  for  a  hogget  under  12 
month*  old  one-and-a-half  table  spoonful,  and  for  a  sheep  above 
12  months  old  two  table  spoonsful  of  the  powder,  boil  it  in  half-a- 
pint  of  beer,  and  when  cold  add  two  tea  spoonsful  of  sweet 
spiritsof  nitre  and  two  spoonsful  of  laudanum.  As  time  is  of  im- 
portance in  this  disease,  and  the  mixture  takes  some  little  time 
to  prepare,  it  is  desirable  that  shepherds  should  have  a  dose 
ready.  If  sheep  keep  falling  down  I  should  advise  a  good 
strong  dose  of  alterative  aperient  medicine,  limiting  the  supply 
of  roots,  and  being  careful  of  turnip  tops.  A  little  incident 
with  regard  to  turnip  tops  occurred  to  myself  within  the  last 
week  or  ten  days.  I  had  a  very  fine  lot  of  Southdown  hoggets, 
which  we  greatly  prize.  They  were  continually  being  purged, 
and  I  am  bound  to  state,  we  had  to  slaughter  two,  while  we 
lost  one.  I  then  felt  that  something  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
as  these  animals  were  affected  with  fever  in  the  summer,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  dose  them  again.  I  saw  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  rains  the  turnips  were  in  a  state  of  growth, 
and  I  felt  tiiat  the  tops  were  producing  the  purging.  I,  there- 
fore, had  the  whole  of  the  tops  cut  off  the  turnips  as  they 
stood,  and  taken  away.  This  was  done  six  or  seven  days  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  had  a  case.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  give  a  good  allowance  of  bran  and  chaff,  and  if  all  this 
does  not  check  the  disease,  then  I  advise  bleeding,  and  that 
freely.  But  as  it  is  difticult  to  cure,  the  question  comes,  what 
is  best  to  prevent  it  P  because  I  always  hold  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  I  find  that  putting  sheep  upon  turnips, 
especially  if  they  are  rank-grown  turnips,  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  danger  ;  and,  therefore,  I  believe  it  is  as 
necessary  to  draw  on  hoggets  to  eat  turnips  as  it  is  to  draw 
on  a  man  to  take  arsenic  as  a  medicine.  This  is  to  be  done 
either  by   tlirowing  out  turnips  iu  the  field,  or  by  enlarging 


the  fold,  from  day  to  day,  increasing  the  allowance  until  they 
get  their  full  quantity.  It  is  also  very  necessary  when  sheep 
are  on  white  turnips  .to  be  aware  of  white  frosts,  because  I 
have  seen  great  evils  resulting  from  sheep  feeding  too  early 
on  white  turnips  when  frosted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  in  my  opinion,  that  ills  are  now  arising — and 
in  this  neighbourhood  too — from  sheep  feeding  on  white 
turnips.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  much 
less  danger  iu  feeding  on  white  turnips  than  on 
swedes,  because  my  opinion  is  that  although  fatten- 
ing, they  are  extremely  constipating  and  highly  indigestible. 
Therefore  it  is  very  uecessary  to  be  cautious.  An  instance 
which  occurred  upon  one  farm  last  year  is  worth  attention. 
I  had  two  lots  of  hoggets — one  we  intended  to  sell,  the  other 
we  intended  for  stock.  Those  we  intended  to  se.U  were  each 
eating  Ojlbs.  of  linseed-cake  and  peas,  about  equal  proportions 
of  each  and  chaff — and  the  others  Ij  pint  of  the  best  bran 
mixed  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  chaff.  The  animals  that  had 
the  cake  and  peas  were  continually  affected,  more  or  less,  with 
scour,  and  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  seven  or  eight 
of  them.  But  of  those  animals  that  were  fed  upon  bran,  side 
by  side  with  the  others,  not  one  was  affected  with  scour,  or 
ever  ailed  anything  from  the  time  tiiey  went  to  the  swedes 
until  they  came  off  again.  But  what  seems  most  surprising — • 
and  I  dare  say  some  practical  men  will  be  rather  amused  at 
the  idea,  yet  I  give  it  as  a  fact — is  that  there  was  not  that  dif- 
ference in  condition  between  the  two  lots  that  I  expected  to 
see  when  they  were  shorn.  Now,  as  to  going  upon  swedes,  I 
always  hold  that  if  one  gets  into  a  difficulty  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  get  out  of  it,  not  by  taking  the  animals  from  the  turnips, 
because  that  may  be  inconvenient,  but  by  limiting  the  supply, 
and  giving  them  a  certain  allowance  of  chaff.  This  may  be 
done  by  a  pulping  machine.  I  will  give  an  instance  which 
has  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  very  fine  healthy  lot 
of  about  three  hundred  hoggets  which  I  admired  all  through 
the  summer  for  their  healthy  appearance,  went  on  to  turnips 
and  were  taken  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  of  which 
disease  ten  or  twelve  died.  The  owner  very  properly  gave  the 
others  a  dose  of  alterative  aperient  medicine  and  hmited  the 
supply  of  swedes,  pulping  them  and  giving  a  liberal  allowance 
of  bran  and  chaff.  They  afterwards  all  went  on  well,  and 
now  they  are  a  credit  to  the  owner  and  to  the  farm.  But 
connected  with  them  there  is  another  interesting  matter, 
namely,  sixty  fat  ewes  were  bought  not  more  than  a  week  ago, 
and  put  upon  the  farm.  These  ewes  had  been  eating  turnips 
and  were  almost  fit  for  the  butcher.  I  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  limiting  the  supply  of  swedes,  but  from  some  un- 
fortunate circumstance — the  master  being  from  home  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind — this  was  not  done.  Of  these  sheep,  which 
were  put  side  by  side  with  the  other  hoggets,  two  of  them,  in 
less  than  three  days,  were  attacked,  and  one  died  and  the 
other  was  killed.  The  owner  then  very  properly  took  the 
others  from  swedes  and  now  the  ewes  are  all  perfectly 
well.  This  only  shows  how  much  care  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  in  feeding  sheep  this  year  on  swedes. 
Abortion,  commonly  called  warping,  is  one  of  the  plagues 
of  flockmasters,  and  no  doubt  very  serious  losses  have  been 
thereby  occasioned.  The  symptoms  are — dulness,  falling  of 
the  body,  draining  of  slimy,  blood-like  matter,  which  goes  on 
from  one  to  four  or  five  days,  when  straining  s?ts  in,  and,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  generally  a  wrong  presentation.  The 
crown  of  the  head  comes  first,  the  nose  and  feet  back,  and 
frequently  the  lambs  are  very  putrid.  Generally  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  lamb  from  the  ewe,  and  a  great  deal  of 
exiiaustion  follows.  The  ewe  strains  very  much,  and  is  liable 
to  gangrene,  which  frequently  carries  it  off.  When  they  do 
not  die,  they — according  to  my  own  experience — linger  on  for 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  they  are  feverishli  and  thirsty,  and  gene- 
rally lose  their  wool.  When  these  unfortunate  circumstances 
occur  in  a  flock,  I  find  it  advisable,  when  the  evte  is  delivered, 
to  wash  the  vagina  with  warm  WAter,  and  inject  into  it  and 
into  the  uterus  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  witli  a  small  quan- 
tity of  linseed  gruel.  Our  own  sliepherd  has  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  following,  with  which  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful :  He  injects  two  tablespoonsful  of  Day,  Son, 
and  Hewitt's  extract  of  Driffield  oils,  used  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  warm  milk.  When  this  is  done  he  bathes  the 
external  parts  with  warm  water,  and  wipes  them  dry.  This  is 
done  because,  as  you  will  generally  find,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  swelling  and  an  appearance  of  rapid  gangrene. 
Therefore  he  uses  the  oils  recommended  previously  for  gan- 
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greue  ia  the  navel  of  young  lambs.    Next  give  the  following 
dose  :  Castor  oil,  four  ounces;  ground  ginger,  one  teaspoonful; 
brandy,  one  wine  glassful.     Give  also  half-pint  doses  of  good 
oatmeal  with   treacle   three   times   a  day,  because  it  is  very 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  ewes  as  much  as 
possible.     Many  causes  have  been  assigned   for  this  disease ; 
but  here,   again,  the  popular  belief — T  suppose  for  want  of 
better  knowledge — is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  land.     Now  we 
well  know — and  some  of  us  have  experienced  it — that "  fright" 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  human  species  will  produce  abortion. 
Feeding  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  the  main  cause,  espe- 
cially feeding   chiefly  on  turnips,  as  is  done  on  some  of  our 
large  flock  farms.    I  will  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  before 
in  this  town,  that  following  a  bad  turnip  year  comes  a  good 
lamb  year,"  and  following  a  good  turnip  year   coraes  a  bad 
lamb  year.     We  shall   find   that   we   are   "  penny  wise   and 
pound  foolish"  in  feeding  our  ewes  wholly  on  turnips.  Whether 
it  is  because  the  turnips   are  not  .sufficiently  nutritive,  or  be- 
cause they  are  unhealthy,  I  do  not  say  ;  but  this  I  must  say, 
that  we  do  not  give  sufficient  dry  food  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects   of  turnip  feeding.    The  digestive  organs  become  im- 
paired, the  ewe  gradually  gets  weaker,  low  fever  sets  in,  and 
there  is  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  womb,  and  with  that  of 
course  follows   abortion.     I  now  come  to  what  I  consider  a 
most  important  part  of  this  matter.     I  am  quite  well  aware 
that  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  very  serious  blame  by  many 
classes  in  this  country  for  making  the  assertion  I  am  about  to 
make  ;  but  I  make  it  advisedly,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
for  others   to  judge   whether   I   am  right   or  wrong  in   my 
opinion.     Holding,  as  I  do,  a  strong  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  venturing  to  address  you  publicly,  I  should  not  be  doing 
honestly  by  you,  or  doing  justice  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I 
were  to  shrink  from  expressing  that  opinion.    Years  ago  it 
was  felt,  and  strongly  felt,  too,  by  many  shepherds,  that  super- 
phosphates of  lime  used  as  manure  were  injurious  to  breeding 
flocks.     I     did    not    believe    this.    I  thought    it  was  one 
of   those    stupid    ignorant    prejudices    formed    by   the    still 
more      ignorant      shepherds.      I      fought      against    it    as 
strongly  as    any  man    could    fight.     But  you    know  that   it 
is     said   that   if    a    drop  of    water    falls   upon    a    piece  of 
marble  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  it   will 
make   an  impression.      I   have   been  constantly  rubbing   up 
against   shepherds,  seeing   so   much  of  this    disease,  and   en- 
deavouring to  find  out  its  cause,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
1  have  come  round  to  the  shepherds'  opinion.     I  do  believe — 
from  whatever  cause  it  does  spring  it  is  not  for  me  to  say — 
that  superphospliates  are  not  healthy  for  breeding  ewes.    I  am 
not  going  to  make   that  assertion   without   giving  practical 
proofs  so  as  to  show  the  grounds  upon  which  1  form  my  opi- 
nion.    Previously  to  the  year  1853  the  Mertoii  flock — and 
they  were  not  on  unhealthy  land, because  that  land  is  generally 
considered  to  be  very  healthy — were  constantly  having  abor- 
tions, and  the  climax  came  when  in  that  year  100  ewes  aborted 
and  80  died.     This  showed  me  how  necessary  it   was   to   do 
something.  I  determined  that  no  more  superphosphates  should 
be  used  vvhere  ewes  were  fed,  and  I  limited  tlie  supply  of  tur- 
nips.    From  that  time  up  to  the  spring  of  1871  we  had  not  a 
single  case  of  abortion  on  the  Merton  Farm.      In   December, 
1870,  however — and  I  must  have  been  under  some  extraordi- 
nary infatuatuation  at  the  time,  for  which  I  could  never  account 
— I  was  induced  to  buy  from   a   neighbouring  property  some 
turnips  grown  with  superphosphates  upon  what  was  considered 
healthy  land.     I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  feeding  the  ewes 
on  tliat  land,  though  it  was  healthy.     So  I  carted  the  turnips 
on  to  the  Merton  Farm,  and  there  fed  the  ewes  with  them — 
not  liberally  but  fairly.     In  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, just  one  or  two  months  afterwards,  we  had  25   cases  of 
abortion.     That  decided  me,  and  I  finally  determined   tliat   I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  turnips  grown  by  super- 
phosphates.    Last  year  tlie  ewes  were  put  upon  a  field   side 
by  side  with  that  from  which  I  bought  the  turnips  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  were  fed  on  turnips  grown   by  soot,  and  not 
by  superphosphates.     The  land  had  this  disadvantage — that  it 
was  very  heavily  clayed,  eighty  loads  to  the  acre,  which  is  held 
to  be  pernicious  for  ewes.     And  let  me  tell  you  the  fact ;  we 
had  not  one  single  case  of  abortion.     I  will  now  leave  you  to 
form  your  own  opinion,  asking  you  to  think  about  these  tilings. 
I  have  often  felt  extremely  grieved  when  1  have  found  tlie  opi- 
nion of  shepherds — who  know  that  turnips  grown  with  snper- 
phosphates  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  diseases  in  the  ewes 
•—not  sufficiently  valued,  aud  their  suggestion  of  giving  coun- 


teracting food  not  acted  upon.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
neglect  of  their  opinion  depresses  them.  As  a  class  of  men, 
shepherds  have  a  high  regard  for  the  opinion  of  practical 
masters.  They  value  his  opinion,  because  when  things  go 
prosperously  and  do  well  it  cheers  them  along,  and  when  things 
go  badly  it  consoles  them.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  I  advise 
every  man  to  encourage  a  good,  painstaking  shepherd,  and  to 
watch  closely  over  a  careless  one.  Many  of  you  may  think  it 
is  a  strange  line  for  me  to  take  to  tell  you  that  superphos- 
phates  are  bad  for  your  ewes.  I  am  not  telling  you  that  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  use  for  turnips  except  where  you  are  feeding 
ewes.  Why  use  superphosphate  where  you  put  your  ewes  ? 
There  are  other  manures  at  your  command  that  are  not  dan- 
gerous. You  have  soot,  you  have  rape  cake,  and  you  have 
bones.  Well,  why  do  you  not  decompose  your  bones? 
But  don't  do  that  with  vitriol.  Do  as  I  and  others  have 
done.  Decompose  them  with  hot  dung,  which  rots  them 
perfectly  without  any  expense.  If  you  doubt  the  value  of 
this,  I  ask  you — without  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  boasting, 
because  facts  are  facts  all  the  world  over — to  go  and  look  at 
the  Tottington  forty  acres  at  Merton,  where  you  will  see  a 
crop  of  swedes  there,  growing  with  manure  made  of  bones  de- 
composed with  hot  dung,  and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourselves. 
Inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  inflammation  after  lambing 
may  arise  from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  ewe  or  from 
bad  lambing,  and  it  generally  comes  on  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  day.  The  ewe  gets  restless,  getting  up  and  lying 
down.  There  is  an  arching  of  the  back,  a  dejected  counte- 
nance, a  scraping  of  the  feet,  with  other  symptoms  which  as 
practical  men  you  know.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear 
give  as  a  dose  :  Castor  oil  4  ounces,  laudanum  J  ounce  ;  and 
also  half-pint  doses  of  good  gruel.  If  these  remedies  do  not 
appear  to  check  the  symptoms,  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to 
add  to  each  dose  of  gruel  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum, 
and  give  every  three  hours  ;  also  an  injection  as  recommended 
in  the  second  paragraph,  made  warm.  When  once  the  strain- 
ing sets  in  you  may  doctor  all  you  like,  but  there  is  very  little 
chance  for  the  ewe's  life.  Still,  it  is  worth  trying.  In  this 
case  feeding  often  does  much  as  a  preventive.  After  lambing 
give  cooling  food,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  ewes'  strength 
up.  For  this  purpose  you  may  give  them  cabbage,  bran,  and  cut 
hay.  Water  garget  is  seen  by  a  swelling  of  the  udder,  which  be 
comes  large  and  flesh-like.  The  swelling  extends  up  the 
body  :  and  although  not  a  dangerous  complaint,  still  if  the 
ewe  be  not  relieved,  it  will  die.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
lance  the  udder  and  also  the  belly,  to  let  out  tlie  water. 
All  the  parts  affected  should  then  be  rubbed  with  salt, 
while  the  ewe  should  be  given :  Epsom  salts  3  ounces, 
sulphur  1  ounce.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  will  effect  a  cure. 
Black  garget,  or  inflammation  of  the  udder,  a  much  more 
formidable  and  extremely  dangerous  disease,  is  caused  by 
chills  and  severe  colds.  The  first  sympton  is  that  the  ewe 
refuses  to  let  the  lamb  suck.  It  also  holds  up  the  hind-leg, 
walks  stiff  and  lame.  The  ewe  should  be  at  once  removed  to 
a  sheltered  place,  and  giveuj  Epsom  salts  4  ounces,  ground 
ginger  1  ounce,  spirits  of  turpentine  1  tablespoon.  Then 
bleed  freely  from  the  large  vein  running  up  the  belly,  taking 
at  least  half-a-pint,  pin  up  the  vein  with  tow,  bathe  the 
udder  for  one  hour  with  hot  salt  and  water ;  and  if  no 
improvement  takes  place,  and  the  udder  turns  black,  then 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  lance  it  in  four  or  five  other 
places,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  and  when 
doing  so  work  the  lancet  between  the  outer  skin 
and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  udder.  When  this  is  done 
fill  the  whole  of  the  places  with  salt ;  and  as  the 
discharge  works  out  from  the  wound,  add  more  salt. 
This  is  generally  a  very  effectual,  although  a  very  severe 
remedy.  By  bathing  with  salt  and  water,  and  by  bleeding, 
we  have  generally  been  successful  in  saving  the  udder  ;  but 
when  tlie  lancing  and  the  using  of  the  salt  are  resorted  to,  of 
course  it  is  known  that  as  a  general  rule  the  udder 
will  be  lost.  If  there  should  be  much  fever,  I  ad- 
vise the  giving  of  from  a  quarter  to  half-ounce 
doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  gruel  every  two  or  three 
hours.  K«C!ssarily  the  lamb  would  be  removed  from  the  ewe. 
Milk  garget,  though  not  a  fatal  disease,  is  a  troublesome 
oue.  It  generally  comes  out  after  weaning.  The  milk  curdles, 
and  the  udders  get  hard.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  all  the  milk 
possible  from  the  udder,  and  use  this  lotion:  Sugar  of  lead 
\  ounce,  sulphate  of  zinc  ^  ounce,  vinegar  1  pint,  water  |  pint. 
Give  R  dose  of  Epsom  salts  of  from  three  to  four  ounces. 
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Sore  teats  may  be  said  not  to  be  serious  evils;  but  sore 
teats  frequently  lead  to  black  garget,  o\ving  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  milk,  and  therefore  they  require  some  attention.  Of 
course  they  arise  from  the  lambs  biting  the  teat  and  causing 
soreness.  The  ewe  will  not  let  the  lamb  suck,  inflammation 
is  produced,  and  this  leads  to  black  garget.  It  is  advisable 
when  the  teats  are  sore  to  take  the  lamb  away  at  night  and 
suckle  it  with  cow's  milk,  and  then  to  ruh  the  teats  of  the 
ewe  with  the  following  ointment :  Goose-grease  8  ounces, 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine  2  ounces,  common  salt  2  ounces. 
Daring  the  night  the  milk  is  drawn  by  hand  from  the  ewe's 
udder,  the  lamb  being  brought  back  in  the  morning.  If  the 
ointment  does  not  act  sufficiently  upon  the  teats,  then  the 
following  will  generally  eff'ect  a  cure :  Powdered  blue 
vitriol  1  ounce,  warm  water  J  pint.  Let  it  cool  before  using. 
Meagrims  or  staggers  is  a  disease  which  many  have  met 
with  in  ewes  that  have  got  somewhat  low  in  condition,  es- 
pecially those  which  are  in  lamb  with  two  lambs.  The  ewe 
is  taken  with  the  following  symptoms :  She  appears  quite  un- 
conscious, holds  her  head  up,  the  eyes  are  set,  the  animal 
staggers  as  it  walks,  and  will  not  feed.  It  may  appear  strange 
to  many  of  my  medical  friends  that  I  should  advise  bleeding 
when  the  ewe  is  so  weak  ;  but  practice  tells  me  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  lake  away  a  small  quantity  of 
blood.  If  that  is  done,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  animal 
will  get  up  and  recommence  feeding ;  and  then  if  she  be  fed 
generously  with  bran  and  other  good  food  she  will  generally 
go  on  perfectfy  well  and  bring  up  her  lamb.  Bnt  if  she  does 
not  feed  and  there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  it,  then  the 
following  drink  will  keep  her  alive  till  she  has  lambed,  after 
which  she  will  sometimes  rise  perfectly  well :  Half-a-pint  of 
new  milk,  in  which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  carraway  seed 
should  be  boiled.  This  is  very  stimulating  and  frequently 
proves  most  effectual.  Foot  rot,  every  one,  of  course, 
knows  to  be  a  troublesome  disease.  Sheep  naturally 
belong  to  high  ground.  They  are  formed  more  for 
high  than  for  damp  ground.  I'oot-rot  is  a  disease  that 
is  always  more  prevalent  in  wet  than  in  dry  sea- 
sons. The  outside  of  the  hoof  always  grows  more  quickly 
than  the  frog  or  inner  side.  That  being  so,  it  very  frequently 
overlaps  on  the  frog,  which  becomes  softened  and  cracks,  and 
then  within  these  cracks  grit  collects,  producing  great  irrita- 
tion and  forming  ulcers.  Then  these  work  on  and  break  out 
between  the  claws.  Foot  rot  is  called  by  some  "  the  lazy 
shepherd's  complaint" — that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  hoofs  were 
properly  pared  there  would  be  no  foot-rot — but  shepherds  can 
say  better  than  myself  whether  the  appellation  is  a  proper  one. 
As  the  coronet  become  much  swollen,  it  begins  to  form  a  kind 
of  soft  wart  or  crust,  which  when  rubbed  off  bleeds  very 
freely,  and  has  an  off'ensive  smell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  this  disease  being  very  contagious,  and  one  that  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  care.  My  practice  has  always 
been  this  :  I  have  felt  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  any- 
thing locally  while  the  disease  exists  in  the  system,  because  I 
believe  that  when  you  apply  these  remedies  in  the  first  instance, 
you,  as  it  were,  hermetically  seal  up  the  disease,  and  so  drive 
the  pus  which  would  otherwise  work  itself  out  by  its  natural 
outlet  into  the  foot,  and  the  remedy  becomes  very  much  worse 
than  the  original  disease.  It  is  better  to  prepare  the  system 
for  the  remedies  you  are  going  to  apply  afterwards.  Our  rule 
is  at  once  to  give  a  dose  of:  Epsom  salts  3  ounces,  sulphur  1 
ounce.  Then  clean  the  feet  well  and  pare  them  down 
thoroughly,  and  remove  every  particle  of  rotten  hoof.  Too 
many  persons  in  treating  foot-rot  and  other  diseases  of  sheep 
appear  to  be  afraid  of  cutting.  I  would  say  you  need  not  be 
at  all  afraid  of  cutting — because  if  you  do  not  cut  off  all  the 
diseased  hoof  the  disease  itself  will  take  it  off.  Therefore  by 
taking  it  off  you  will  save  time.  Don't  be  afraid  to  cut — and 
cut  deep — the  cure  will  be  all  the  quicker.  My  plan 
has  always  been — and  I  rather  like  it — to  put  the 
foot  into  a  poultice  of  turnips,  tar,  and  salt,  or 
linseed,  for  24<  to  48  hours,  so  as  to  get  it  into 
what  I  consider  the  proper  state  to  receive  the  other  remedies. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  difficulty  of  poulticing  a  large  num- 
ber ol  sheep  is  considerable,  but  I  merely  name  this  to  show 
that  if  only  a  few  are  affected,  and  you  can  separate  them,  the 
plan  is  a  good  one,  although  very  difficult  to  carry  out  in 
practice.  In  order  to  remove  the  proud  flesh  and  get  the  foot 
into  a  healthy  condition,  I  have  found  the  following  applica- 
tion effectual :  Sulphate  of  copper  4  ounces,  sugar  of  lead  2 
ounces,  verdigris  3  ounces,  saltpetre  3  ounces,  turpentine  half 


a  pint,  oil  of  vitriol  (by  weight)  10  ounces,  water  one  pint. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  keep  the  sheep  dry,  because  the 
drier  you  keep  the  foot  the  quicker  the  cure  will  be  ;  and  to 
give  at  the  same  time  cooling  food.  There  is  another  disease 
which  I  call  the  "  drover's  disease."  It  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  tlie  foot  rot,  but  it  is  not  the  foot-rot,  nor  is  it  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that  some  of 
our  great  authorities  in  their  wisdom  have  been  perhaps  a 
little  too  sharp  on  some  of  our  dealers,  and  mistaken  \  one 
disease  for  the  other;  The  drover's  disease  is  very  similar  to 
foot  rot ;  but  it  is  entirely  produced  by  hard  driving  on  the 
roads.  Inflammation  of  the  pasterns  sets  in,  extends  over  the 
foot,  and  ulcers  form  ;  and  I  have  found  that  if  this  disease 
be  treated  similar  to  the  common  foot-rot  a  cure  will  very  soon 
be  effected.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  a  disease  unfortunately 
very  prevalent,  and,  no  one  will  deny,  contagious.     From  what 

1  have  seen  of  it  the  symptoms  are,  first,  that  the  animals 
look  flurried,  they  are  feverish,  they  breathe  high,  they  have 
sore  mouths,  there  are  small  ulcers  upon  the  gums,  and  small 
vesicles  or  bladders  of  water  between  the  hoofs,  which  crack 
and  separate  from  the  feet ;  and  of  course,  as  you  a  1  know, 
these  symptoms  are  attended  with  great  loss  of  flesh  and 
general  debility.  The  first  step  to  take  is  to  separate,  and 
give  same  medicine  as  in  the  foot  rot ;  and,  of  all  things,  here 
again  pare  the  feet  well.  Don't  spare  the  knife.  The  feet 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  paring.  Then  wash  in  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  use  the  following  lo- 
tion :  Sulphate  of  copper  4  ounces,  spirits  of  tar  half  a  pint, 
milk  half  a  pint,  water  half  a  pint.  If  this  should  not  prove 
sufficiently  active  upon  the  feet,  then  try  this  ointment :  Sul- 
phate of  copper  4<  ounces,  aquafortis  4  ounces,  verdigris  4 
ounces,  goulard  1  ounce,  soft  soap  1  ounce.  Of  course,  you 
would  in  this  case,  in  common  prudence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cattle,  get  the  ewes  away  from  the 
damp,  into  a  dry,  cool,  and  airy  place.  You  will  then  get 
them  well  much  more  quickly  than  if  you  allowed  them  to 
be  exposed  to  damp,  either  from  dews  or  rain.  Give  them 
bran,  crushed  oats,  and  other  cooling  food.  Quittors  in 
feet  and  legs  is  a  troublesome  disease  in  wet  seasons.  Matter 
forms  in  a  small  abscess  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  fetlock- 
joint,  and  leg.  It  is  a  small  abscess  with  a  head,  and  in 
that  head  is  the  matter,  and  as  the  disease  goes  on,  a  core,  as 
it  were,  turns  out,  leaving  a  hole.  When  this  core  comes  out, 
it  bleeds  very  freely.  It  is  not  a  difficult  disease  to  cure.  I 
advise  you  to  give  medicine  as  in  the  last  two  cases, 
and  apply  the  following  lotion  to  the  affected  parts : 
Rock  alum  4  ounces,  sulphate  of  copper  4  ounces,  verdijrris 

2  ounces,  oil  of  origanum  1  ounce,  white  vinegar  one  pint. 
Scab  is  a  disease  which  I  would  willingly  have  passed  over;  but 
had  I  done  so,  I  should  not  have  done  justice  either  to  you  or 
to  myself.  It  is  a  loathsome  disease,  which,  I  believe,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  "  itch"  in  human  beings,  and  to  the  "  mange"  in 
cattle  and  horses.  It  may  originate  in  filth  and  poverty,  and 
often  does.  I  have  never,  I  am  happy  to  say,  had  any  experience 
of  this  disease  in  the  Merton  flock  ;  but  I  regret  to  say  I  have 
seen  it  elsewhere.  It  is,  of  course,  highly  contagious — so 
contagious  as  even  to  be  caught  by  rubbing  where  other 
sheep  have  been  even  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before. 
The  eggs  or  larvae  of  the  insects  produced  on  previous  animals 
may  be  left  about,  because,  as  some  of  you  know — but  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  don't  know  I  will  tell  you — it  is  an  insect 
working  between  the  skins.  These  little  wretches  are  not 
larger  than  the  hole  made  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  They 
multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  sixteen  days  from 
its  birth  the  female  is  said  to  become  a  mother  and  re-appears 
with  her  progeny,  each  of  which  commences  a  separate  ex- 
istence, burrows  into  the  skin,  and  breeds  there.  In  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  the  itching  comes  on ;  and  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  of  this  disease  well  know  that  it  is  one  that 
can  be  easily  detected,  because  the  animal  will  rub  itself  against 
posts,  hurdles,  or  anything  else  that  comes  in  its  way,  in  order 
to  get  relief ;  and  it  frequently  turns  its  head,  and  gives  a  kind 
of  snap,  or  peculiar  gnawing,  with  its  mouth.  I  have  very 
little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  disease  is  one  that  can 
easily  be  cured,  provided  it  is  taken  in  time.  No  medicine,  in 
my  opinion,  is  desirable  in  this  case,  the  only  object  being  to 
destroy  the  insects.  In  examining  the  surface  of  the  body  of 
a  sheep  affected  with  this  loathsome  disease,  you  will  find  the 
skin  rough  with  pustular  eruptions,  which  burst  with  rubbing, 
and  hence  the  sores  called  scab.  Many  compositions  are 
recommended  for  tliis  disease,  and  no  doubt  many  are  curative, 
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but  I  can  only  speak  of  those  which  I  believe  in,  and  I  believe 
in  the  following  (say  for  20  sheep) :  Soft  soap  1^  lbs.,  shag 
tobacco  lib.,  spirits  of  turpentine  1  pint,  spirits  of  tar  ^  pint, 
white  arsenic  3  ounces.  Tiiis,  to  be  safe  and  effectual,  must 
be  well  boiled  so  as  thoroughly  to  dis.solve  the  arsenic,  because 
that  is  an  important  point.  It  would  be  better  to  put  the 
tobacco  when  boiled  into  a  flannel  bag,  and  squeeze  it  suffi- 
ciently to  get  out  all  the  strength,  and  so  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  it.  Then  add  sufficient  water  to  allow  eight  pints  of  the 
wash  to  each  sheep.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a 
dip,  but  a  wash,  and  to  put  it  on,  an  old  teapot  or  a  spouted  tin 
should  be  used.  The  way  to  make  it  most  eff'ectual  is  to  open 
the  wool  by  making  three  marks  on  each  side  of  the  sheep  ; 
also  one  down  each  shoulder,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  one 
down  the  breast,  and  one  down  each  thigh,  and  into  these 
marks  pour  the  liquid.  Now  in  this  as  in  many  other  things, 
if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  could  say  to  all  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  get 
this  disease  amongst  their  sheep,  and  who  wish  to  cure  them 
— as  I  believe  they  can  do — don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  it.  Do 
the  work  well.  B.ub  the  liquid  well  into  the  skin.  A.fter 
passing  it  along  the  grooves  work  it  well  in  with  the  hand. 
Be  in  no  kind  of  hurry  and  skurry  about  it,  as  if  you  wanted 
to  get  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  I  believe  the 
liquid  will  work  a  cure.  There  may  be  some  spots 
where  the  liquid  has  not  sufficiently  penetrated.  Examine 
the  sheep  every  two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks,  by  which 
time  the  disease  may  be  expected  to  be  eradicated.  If  there 
are  any  little  white  spots  rub  on  some  of  the  following  oint- 
ment :  Mercury  or  quicksilver,  4  ounces  ;  Venice  turpentine, 
3  ounces ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  I  ounce.  Let  them  be  worked 
up  and  thoroughly  well  mixed  together.  Then  add  about  one- 
and-a-quarter  lbs.  of  lard  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  taking  care 
to  stir  while  melting.  When  you  take  it  from  the  fire  continue 
to  stir  until  cold,  so  that  the  mercury  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  other  ingredients.  Then  you  need  not 
have  much  fear  in  using  it.  It  is  desirable  that  this  dressing 
should  be  applied  in  fine  weather,  because  it  will  not  only  be 
safer  but  more  efi'ectual.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  it 
would  be  well  to  bleed  the  sheep  in  order  to  reduce  the  heat 
or  quantity  of  the  blood.  When  a  farm  has  been  affected 
with  scab  i:  is  most  necessary  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  bringing  healthy  sheep  on  to  that  farm,  because,  as  I  have 
already  said,  even  the  hurdles  or  trees  against  which  affected 
sheep  have  rubbed,  and  also  the  little  locks  of  wool  they 
may  have  left  about,  all  hold  the  germs  of  the  disease 
•uffiftiently  active  to  communicate  it  to  other  sheep. 
Ticks,  lice,  and  maggots  may  not  properly  be  called  disease  ; 
but  I  take  them  up  simply  because  so  many  evils  arise  from  these 
particular  things,  that  I  have  myself  felt,  and  been  encouraged 
by  the  opinionsof  others  to  feel,  that  this  is  a  matter  worth  bring- 
ing before  you.  No  doubt  sheep  suffer  very  ranch  from  these 
pests.  On  old  light  land  pastures,  sheep  walks,  and  park  land 
they  are  liable  to  ticks.  Although  these  are  a  blood-sucking 
parasite,  and  increase  very  rapidly,  they  still  have  the  very 
extraordinary  faculty  of  living  in  the  soil  and  waiting,  as  it 
were,  for  their  animal  or  blood  food  to  come  to  them  ;  so  that 
your  land  is  seldom  free  from  them.  When  your  sheep  go  to 
them  they  very  soon  attach  themselves  to  them.  They  are  a 
most  trying  and  irritating  insect,  and  cause  restlessness  and 
loss  of  flesh.  The  sheep-louse,  also  a  great  plague,  increases 
rapidly.  It  is  not  a  very  nice  thing,  as  any  person  can  say 
who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  irritation  of  the  skin 
which  it  produces.  It  incites  one  to  have  a  sort  of  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  sheep.  The  maggot  fly — our  old  familiar 
"  blue  bottle" — is  another  tiresome  scourge.  With  the  hot 
siiowery  weather  from  May  to  September  the  blue  bottle 
makes  its  appearance,  and  deposits  its  ova  in  wet  foul  places 
in  the  sheep's  wool  by  tiiousands — each  of  which  becomes  a 
maggot,  from  such  foul  places  in  tlie  wool  there  isalwajs  a 
putrid  smell,  which  attracts  other  flies  that  also  produce  their 
ova — and  quickly  increase  the  number  of  maggots.  In  twelve 
hours  the  d;image  may  be  very  serious  ;  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  constitution  is  affected,  as  your  shepherds  very  well  know. 
The  only  remedy  for  ticks  and  lice  and  prevention  of  fly  ia  dip- 
ping And  here  comes  tlie  very  important  question — Whose 
dipping  ?  1  have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  from  practical  experi- 
ence, and  late  experience  too,  that  arsenical  dips  are  dangerous 
— extremely  so.  They  are  dangerous  wlien  the  arsenic  is 
thorouglily  disEolved.  IIow  mucii  more  so  when  not  thoroughly 
dissolved !      All   makers  of  arsenical   washes  are   doubtless 


actuated  by  high  and  excellent  motives,  and  desire  that  every 
gallon  or  pound  of  wash  that  they  send  out  shall  be  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  possible  perfection.  But  gentlemen  who  are  in 
a  large  way  of  business  cannot  be  expected  to  personally  super- 
intend the  boiling  of  every  pound  of  arsenic  that  is  prepared 
into  sheep  wash  or  dipping.  I  doubt  not  that  if  we  were  to 
put  to  these  gentlemen  who  are  the  proprietors  of  arsenical 
washes  the  question,  and  if  they  spoke  their  inward  feelings, 
we  should  be  told  that  they  never  send  out  from  their  manu- 
factories one  singlepacketof  the  composition  without  a  certain 
amount  of  fear  and  trembling  as  to  the  result.  You  may, 
perhaps,  ask  why  I  speak  so  strongly  against  these  arsenical 
dips  ?  I  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  using  them  for  many  years, 
and  in  justice  to  the  shepherds  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  I 
must  say  that  no  men  could  have  taken  greater  care  in  dipping 
the  sheep  than  tiiey  have  done.  However,  we  have  seldom 
escaped  a  year  without  some  injury  having  been  done.  One 
year  I  was  so  very  particular  that  I  had  the  ointment  from 
which  the  wash  was  prepared  so  diluted  under  my  own  guid- 
ance and  superintendence,  and  then  I  would  not  allow  some 
rams  to  be  dipped,  but  had  the  water  poured  over  them.  Yet, 
with  all  that  care  and  superintendence,  several  of  the  rams 
were  seriously  injured.  Last  year  we  had  several  valuable 
sheep  dipped,  and  the  ointment  with  which  that  was  done  I 
have  no  doubt  was  carefully  prepared,  and  yet  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  the  lambs  showed  signs  of  stiffness,  which  gradually 
increased.  As  this  went  on  I  saw  that  something  was  wrong 
and  had  them  turned  up,  and  there  it  was — the  little  white 
pimples,  the  satisfying  proof  of  the  effects  of  arsenic.  As  these 
pimples  burst  a  case  or  crust  formed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  naked  parts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  over  other  parts  of 
the  body.  It  was  a  long  time  before  those  animals  recovered, 
and  this  it  was  that  determined  me  from  that  moment  never  to 
use  arsenical  dips  again.  Of  course  it  is  but  natural  that 
having  made  this  strong  statement,  you  should  expect  me  to 
be  prepared  to  say  what  I  will  use.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  consideration  with  me  to  know  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
I  have  inquired  of  my  friends,  not  only  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  in  Scotland  also,  and  as  a  result  of  these  in- 
quiries I  have  received  some  self-satisfying  proofs  from  men 
upon  whom  we  may  safely  rely,  that  there  is  a  non-poisonous 
composition  which  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  viz  : 
"McDougali'sNon-poisonousDip."  Wishing  to  have  something 
like  good  data  to  place  before  you,  I  got  some  of  this  paste, 
and  tried  it  on  a  lot  of  Scotch  wethers,  which  were  as  lousy 
as  any  sheep  could  possibly  be.  The  effect  was  very  satis- 
factory, as  it  destroyed  every  louse  upon  them.  Desiring, 
however,  to  test  it  further,  I  procured  from  Mr.  McDougall, 
at  Manchester,  an  ordinary  sample,  which  I  tried  on  a  second 
lot  of  sheep.  This  trial  was  only  made  on  Monday  morning 
last ;  but  yesterday — and  the  shepherd,  who  is  here,  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  say  it — lousy  as  these  sheep  were,  not  one 
single  sheep  had  then  a  live  louse  upon  it.  I  feel  that  this  is 
an  important  point  for  us  to  consider.  You  will  probably  feel 
with  me  a  sense  of  great  relief.  I  know  that  a  great  weight 
will  be  removed  from  the  raiuds  of  the  shepherds  with  whom 
I  have  to  do  in  all  future  dippings.  I  was  told  when  making 
my  inquiries  by  some  person — who  perhaps  must  have  used 
the  dipping  carelessly — that  the  only  objection  that  could 
possibly  be  taken  to  McDougall's  was  that  it  would  discolour 
tlie  wool.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  fear  is  perfectly  groundless. 
There  can  be  no  fear  of  this  dipping  having  the  effect  of  dis- 
colouring the  wool  if  it  is  properly  used.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  will  do.  It  will  improve  the  wool,  and  that  very  con- 
siderably. I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  know  that.  Charles 
Crane,  the  shepherd  who  performed  tlie  operation,  said  to  me 
yesterday  morning,  "  Well,  sir,  the  whole  of  the  lice,  many  as 
tiiey  were,  are  entirely  destroyed."  I  have  also  discovered  one 
great  feature  in  this  wash  over  and  above  the  others,  which  is 
this  :  all  the  arsenical  washes  which  we  have  used  have  taken 
more  than  a  week  for  our  sheep  to  attain  anything  like  their 
natural  condition  of  wool,  while  tlie  wool  of  the  sheep  I  have 
lately  dipped  is  very  much  improved.  There  is  actually  more 
grease  in  it  than  there  was  before,  and  I  am  convinced  that, 
so  far  from  this  dipping  producing  harshness  of  tlie  wool,  it 
goes  to  maintain  its  softness,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Therefore  I  shall  now  use  McDougall's  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  dips.  There  is  one  point  which  I  have  left  open,  and 
that  is  just  tills:  If  maggots  are  found  to  form  upon  your 
sheep,  I  will  tell  you  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  get  rid  of 
thera  and  their  effects  as  many  people  imagine ;  therefore  I 
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am  prepared  to  give  you  a  treatment  which  has  never  failed 
to  destroy  the  maggots,  and  this  without  injuring  or  discolour- 
ing the  wool.  It  is  this  :  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  mag- 
gots are  found,  wash  the  part  thoroughly  with  warm  water, 
for  this  reason — the  maggots  leave  a  kind  of  poison  which 
acts  injuriously  upon  the  skiu,  and  form  a  sort  of  crust  or 
coat  almost  like  that  of  a  rhinocerus,  and  unless  this  is  re- 
moved, the  sheep  never  can  get  on,  because  he  is,  as  it  were, 
bound  round  with  an  iron  belt.  Well,  wash  the  part  with 
warm  water,  and  apply  some  of  the  following  :  Corrosive  sub- 
limate 1  ounce,  muriatic  acid  1  ounce,  water  4  quarts.  This 
should  be  poured  on  from  a  bottle  having  a  quill  passed 
through  the  cork,  something  like  a  suckling  bottle.  If  you 
wiU  use  this  mixture  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  effectual 
in  destroying  the  maggots.  I  cannot,  however,  lay  claim 
to  this  recipe,  but  in  common  justice  I  must  give 
the  credit  to  a  very  deserving  man  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  this  town  of  Watton — I  mean  Mr.  Vincent. 
The  retention  of  urine  and  inflammation  of  tlie  bladder  is  a 
subject  I  take,  not  because  I  believe  a  great  many  farmers 
have  their  sheep  affected  by  it,  but  because  this  is  a  disease 
which  more  particularly  affects  animals  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  exhibition,  and  consequently  are  in  what  I  may 
fairly  call  an  artificial  state.  I  have  always  found  that  it 
affects  highly-fed  rams  and  wethers.  Highly  stimulating  food, 
in  which  there  is  much  saccharine  matter,  is  very  conducive  to 
the  production  of  this  disease.  There  is  a  sediment  deposited 
in  the  bladder — in  the  female,  parts  being  the  larger,  the  sedi- 
ment passes  off;  but  it  is  not  so  with  tlie  males,  which  liave  a 
gravelly  deposit,  and  as  the  parts  of  the  ram  or  the  wether  are 
so  pecuharly  formed,  and  as  they  have  such  a  little  opening 
for  the  passage  of  water,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  this  deposit  blocks  it  up.  The  difficulty  is  to 
understand  how  the  deposit  is  got  rid  of.  It  is  only  in  the 
early  stages  that  we  can  hope  to  afford  relief;  which  may  then 
be  done,  by  performing  a  delicate  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
part,  by  using  a  very  fine  pair  of  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife.  If 
this  is  done  there  is  a  chance ;  but  if  not  soon  relieved,  the 
whole  passage  will  be  blooked  up,  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
will  come  on,  the  kidneys  participate  in  the  disease,  there  will 
be  much  constitutional  disturbance,  straining  will  set  in,  and 
the  animal  in  most  cases  dies.  The  bladder  is  enlarged,  ter- 
ribly inflamed,  frequently  almost  black  from  such  inflamma- 
tion, and  sometimes  ruptured.  Mangold  wurzelare  very  liable 
to  produce  this  disease  ;  therefore,  to  aU  those  who  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  forcing  sheep  for  exhibition,  I  would  say,  "  Have 
a  care  of  mangold  wurzel."  Although  I  am  giving  you  an 
account  of  a  treatment  for  this  Society,  yet  I  tell  you  honestly 
I  am  never  very  hopeful  of  it ;  but  our  practice  is,  as  soon  as 
the  first  symptoms  are  seen,  we  give  four  or  five  ounces  of 
castor  oil,  and  then  operate  on  the  end  of  the  part.  We  try 
to  set  the  passage  free,  after  bathing  the  parts  with  warm 
water,  and  pressing  the  hand  gently  along  in  one  direction, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  deposit.  But  we  are  not 
often  successful.  We  also  give  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
potass  dissolved  in  water  three  times  a  day,  but  when 
straininEt  sets  in,  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is — send 
for  the  butcher,  or  slaughter  the  animal  yourself  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  have  now  gone  through  my  twenty-one  heads. 
I  have  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  very  patient  and 
attentive  hearing  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give  me.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is  this — not  to  condemn  the  treatment  I  have  laid 
before  you  simply  because  it  may  differ  fiom  your  own  way  of 
thinking.  Remember  that,  all  the  way  through  I  have  been 
dealing  with  facts,  and  not  with  mere  theorectical  opinions.  I 
have  only  to  ask  you  that  you  will  compare  my  practice  with 
your  own,  take  from  me  all  that  you  may  believe  to  be  useful, 
and  reject  everything  you  may  believe  to  be  unprofitable.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  the  Wayland  Agricultural  Society  will 
be  attained  if  this  lecture  should  induce  shepherds  to  think — 
and  think  seriously — how  far  it  lies  in  their  power  to  prevent 
disease  attacking  their  master's  sheep,  and  if  my  humble  re- 
marks should  cause  the  rising  young  farmers  of  the  present 
day  to  think — and  think  seriously — how  necessary  it  is  for 
them  to  direct  their  personal  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
their  flock,  bearing  in  mind  that  attention  and  judicious  treat- 
ment are  morally  certain  to  produce  health  in  sheep  and  profit 
to  the  owner  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  carelessness  and  mis- 
management are  equally  sure  to  end  iu  disappointment,  disease, 
^nd  loss. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P,,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Woods  for  his  very  able  and  interesting  lecture.  On  so  im- 
portant a  question  as  the  disease  of  sheep  it  was  always  best 
to  take  the  opinion  of  a  practical  man,  such  as  Mr.  Woods, 
rather  than  that  of  a  purely  scientific  man.  Still  it  was  a 
matter  much  to  be  deplored  that  science  was  not  more  generally 
applied  to  the  diseases  of  sheep.  How  was  it  that  veterinary 
surgeons  knew  so  much  about  horses  and  so  little  about  bul- 
locks and  sheep  ?  It  was  only  during  the  past  few  years  that 
these  gentlemen  had  directed  their  studies  to  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  which  affect  these  animals.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
veterinary  surgeons  generally  would  follow,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Bale,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  one  of  a  class  that  he  should  much  like  to  see 
more  general  in  this  country.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr. 
Woods  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  disease,  which  now  prevailed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  amongst  the  flocks,  did  not 
arise  from  any  deterioration  in  the  animals  produced  by 
high  breeding.  When  they  heard  that  the  Merton  flock 
had  so  successfully  withstood  the  ravages  of  disease,  he 
thought  this  was  a  practical  proof  that  our  sheep  had  not 
deteriorated.  He  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Woods  whether, 
if  the  tops  of  the  turnips  were  simply  cut  off  and  allowed 
to  remain  and  wither  on  the  land  for  three  or  four  days  instead 
of  being  removed,  the  dangerous  quality  of  those  tops  would 
not  have  disappeared  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  prevent  any  in- 
jurious effects  to  the  sheep  ?  If  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  tops,  that  would  be  a  cause  of  great  expense,  so  great  as  to 
prevent  many  farmers  from  adopting  the  practice.  Such  a 
lecture  as  that  to  which  they  had  listened  was  never  more 
wanted  than  at  the  present  time — wlien  the  number  of  sheep 
in  tlie  country  was  so  small,  their  diseases  were  so  numerous, 
and  the  price  of  mutton  had  risen  to  so  high  a  figure.  If 
that  price  had  been  simply  the  result  of  an  increased  con- 
sumption, the  farmers  might,  perhaps,  have  been  "  rolling  in 
their  riches ;  "  but  when,  as  was  the  fact,  it  had  risen  because 
of  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  their  sheep,  caused  by 
adverse  seasons,  disease,  and  other  things,  the  profit  that  went 
into  their  pockets  was  but  very  small  indeed.  In  conclusiou, 
he  hoped  that  Mr.  Woods  would  kindly  allow  his  lecture  to  be 
published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  which  would  be  more  convenient 
for  preservation  and  future  reference. 

The  Rev.  —  Huenakd  cordially  seconded  the  motion, 
wliich  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  publication  of  the  lecture  in 
a  pamphlet  form  had  been  contemplated,  and  notice  under  the 
liccture  Act  had  been  given  to  him  as  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  that  division,  that  the  copyright  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Woods,  and  that,  therefore,  no  other  person  is  at 
liberty  to  infringe  upon  his  rights  by  a  surreptitious  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Woods,  in  reply,  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Read's  question, 
that  it  was  only  that  morning  that  he  had  told  his  men  to  mow 
off  the  tops  of  the  turnips,  and  let  them  lie  for  four  days,  by 
which  time  he  believed  those  juices  which  acted  so  injuriously 
upon  the  sheep  would  have  disappeared.  He  believed  that  if 
this  was  done  and  the  sheep  were  sent  on  to  the  land  after  four 
days,  no  harm  would  result. 


THE  DEYONS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE   MARK   LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  report  of  the  Birmingham  cattle 
show,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  W.  Farthing's  prize  Devon 
heifer,  you  are  under  the  impression  that  this  is  the  first 
time  the  Devons  have  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  gold 
medal  as  the  best  heifer  or  cow  in  the  yard.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  in  1870  a  North  Devon  cow,  exhibited  by 
C.  McNiven,  Esq.,  of  Oxted,  Godstone,  Surrey,  wou  the 
same  honours. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Edwd.  Maeshallsat. 

Oxted,  Godstone,  Suri-et/,  Dec.  6t/i. 
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BOYAL    AGEIOULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council:   Wednesday  Dec.  11,  1873. — 

Present:  Earl   Cathcart,  President,   in  tlie   chair;    the 

Marquis  of  Exeter,  K.G. ;  Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Ches- 

ham.  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland, 

Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr,  Baldwin,  Mr.  Bartliropp,  Mr.  Booth, 

Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantreil,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ; 

Mr.  Druce,    Mr.  Braudreth  Gibbs,    Mr.  Holland,   Mr. 

Hornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Bowen  Jones, 

Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P. ;   Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Masfen, 

Mr.  Milward,   Mr.  Pain,   Mr.  Eansome,  Mr.  Rawlence, 

Mr.  Ridley,  M.P, ;  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Sauday,  Mr.  Shut- 

tleworth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  George  Turner,  Mr. 

Jabez   Turner,    Jlr.  Wakefield,  Mr,  Webb,    Mr,   John 

Wells,  ]Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr,  Jacob  Wilson,  Dr.  Voelcker, 

and  Professor  Simonds. 

The  following  members  were  elected  :  — 

Aveling,  James  T.,  Eldernell,  Whittlesey,  Cambridge. 

Bates,  R.  J.,  Ditton  Hill  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Burbury,  W.  Peyton,  Croft's  Tarm,  Stratford-ou-Avon. 

Chaffey,  Ebenezer,  Keintou,  Mandeville,  Somerton,  Somerset. 

Curling,  Arthur  D.,  Heme  Hill,  Faversham. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Dalton,  Burton,  Westmoreland. 

Goddard,  H.  Robertson,  Belsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Harrison,  John,  Nether  Levens,  Milnthorpe. 

Hewer,  WUliam,  Sevenhampton,  High  worth. 

Jesse,  John  Fairfax,  Llanbedr  Hall,  Ruthin. 

Lewis,  Thomas,  Preston,  Cirencester, 

Manwaring,  Thomas,  Mare  Place,  Brenchley,  Staplehurst. 

Morrison,  John,  Bushmead  Priory,  St,  Neots, 

Parker,  Francis,  Acoin  Bank,  Penrith, 

Potts,  Charles  W.,  Heron  Bridge,  Chester, 

Pratt,  Major,  Somers,  Billinghurst,  Sussex. 

Price,  Thomas  Stephen,  Felton  Butler,  Baschurch,  Salop. 
Rashleigh,  Jonathan,  Menabilly,  Par  Station, 
Reed,  George,  M.D.,  Royal  lufirmary,  Manchester, 
Robinson,  Joseph,  Wilshamstead,  Beds. 
Rose,  Thomas,  Melton  Magna,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 
Spencer,  Michael,  West  Abertham,  Cowbridge. 
Steward,  Alfred  Arthur,  The  Lodge,  Lound,  Lowestoft. 
Waring,  Thomas,  Park  Place,  Cardiff. 

PiNANCES. — Lieut. -General  Viscount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  & 
Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  November  30  was 
£618  163.  lOd.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  sa- 
lary of  the  secretary  be  increased  £100  per  annum  in  consi- 
deration of  the  efficient  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  So- 
ciety during  the  period  he  has  filled  that  office.  The  com- 
mittee further  recommend  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Gale  be 
increased  £20,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hine  £10  per  annum. 
The  committee  also  reported  that  the  finances  of  the  So- 
ciety are  in  a  satisfactory  position, — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  that  1,000  copies  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  paper  on  the  management  of  grass  land,  con- 
tributed to  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal,  be  printed 
separately,  and  sold  at  Is.  per  copy.  The  committee  in- 
vited members  of  the  Council  to  send  to  the  secretary 
records  of  therainfall  of  the  present  year,  and  a  comparative 
statement  of  preceding  years.  They  also  gave  notice  that 
they  will  ask  for  a  grant  of  £100  as  a  first  prize,  and  £50 
as  a  second  prize  for  the  two  best  cultivated  farms  in 
Holderneas,  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  previous  years  ; 
all  entries  to  be  sent  iajto  the  secretary  not  later  than 
January  31, 1873.— This  report  was  adopted,  subject  to 


an  amendment,  moved  by  Lord  Kesteven,  and  supported 
by  the  eommittee,  that  the  farm  prizes  consist  of  two 
prizes,  of  £100  each,  for  the  best  managed  farms,  situate 
respectively  in  the  Holderness  and  Wold  districts  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  secretary  was  authorised 
to  advertise  the  prizes  and  receive  the  entries  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Cattlr  Plague. — Lord  Cathcart  (President)  reported 
that  the  committee  had  carefully  considered  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  secretary  in  his  report  on  the  trade  in 
animals,  with  a  view  to  check  in  future  the  spread  of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  stock,  and  that  they 
had  adopted  the  majority  of  them,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. These  were  now  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
approval,  and,  after  they  had  been  again  amended,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  the  following  communication  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council : 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
having  received  the  accompanying  report  from  their  secretary, 
of  his  investigations  into  the  trade  in  animals,  beg  to  submit 
their  suggestions  on  the  subject  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council : 

1.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  veterinary  inspectors  be  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  Government  at  the  ports,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  to  examine  properly  every  animal  previous  to  ship- 
ment or  landing  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  That  a  return  of  the  animals  found  affected  with  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  with  the  names  of  their 
owners  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  shall  be  furnished,  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  by  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  at  the  ports  to  the  Veterinary  Departments 
in  London  and  Dublin  respectively,  and  in  England  to  the 
local  authority. 

3.  Tha  t  the  prosecution  of  the  owners  of  animals  so  re- 
ported as  diseased  shall  in  England  be  undertaken  by  the  local 
authority,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council, 

4.  That  the  regulations  as  to  right  of  entry,  liberty  to  in- 
spect, and  evidence  of  the  existence  of  disease  (the  inspector's 
certificate),  which  are  now  applicable  to  cases  or  suspected 
cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  shall  be  extended  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease  (Act,  sec.  31 — 33), 

5.  That  all  lairs  or  yards  belonging  to  railway  and  steam- 
boat companies,  and  aU  market  places  and  places  set  apart  for 
the  holding  of  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  shall  be  divided 
into  pens  of  a  convenient  size,  and  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  troughs  of  clean  water ;  and  that  those  pens  shall 
be  cleansed  and  disinfected  in  accordance  with  the  existing  re- 
gulations of  the  English  Privy  Council  in  reference  to  railway 
pens  and  landing  places. 

6.  That  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  steamboats 
and  otlier  vessels  used  for  the  carriage  of  animals  shall  be 
rigorously  enforced,  and  that  no  steamboat  or  other  vessel 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  Government  veterinary  inspector  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  to  receive  animals  until  after  the  master 
or  owner  has  produced  and  delivered  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
Government  veterinary  inspector  at  the  last  port  of  debarka- 
tion certifying  that  such  steamboat  or  other  vessel  has  been 
properly  cleansed  and  disinfected  since  the  last  landing  of  ani- 
mals therefrom. 

7.  That  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England  shall  be  compelled  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  their 
railway  trucks  and  sidings  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
regulations. 

8.  Tliat  food  and  water  in  ordinary  quantities  be  supplied 
to  all  animals  either  before  or  after  inspection,  both  at  the 
ports  of  shi{)ment  and  landing,  whether  requested  by  tlie  per- 
son in  charge  or  otherwise. 

0.  That  animals  exposed  for  sale  at  lairs  and  markets, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  shall  in  all  cases  be  inspected 
by  duly    quaUfied    veterinary  surgeons,    or   inspectors    ap- 
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pointed  by  the  local  authority,  and  that  it  is  essential  that 
offenders  against  the  law  shall  be  adequately  punished  on  con- 
viction. 

10.  Fhat  the  provisions  of  the  Privy  Council  (Ireland) 
Order  of  November  4,  1870,  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  sec.  57  of  the  Contagious  diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  with  reference  to  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  other 
than  glanders,  cattle  plague,  or  sheep  pox. 

11.  That  the  neglect  to  conform  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  or  of  the  Orders  in  Council  founded  thereon,  shall 
henceforth  be  punished  as  an  offence  against  the  Act ;  and 
that  the  penalty  clauses  shaU  henceforth  include  a  minimum  as 
well  as  a  maximum  fine. 

a3.  That  all  cattle  dealers  shall  be  required  to  take  out 
a  licence,  which  licence  shall  be  granted  or  refused  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  usually 
resides ;  and  that  the  said  hcence  shall  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  in  the  event  of  the 
uealer  being  convicted  more  than  once  of  wilful  non-com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  of  the 
local  authorities. 

13.  That  a  register  be  kept  in  each  district  of  the  cattle- 
dealers  licensed  therein. 

15.  That  the  lairs,  yards,  fields,  and  other  premises  used 
for  the  temporary  reception  of  animals,  whether  inland  or  at 
the  ports  of  landing  and  shipment,  be  duly  certificated  for  the 
purpose  and  registered. 

16.  That  in  order  to  prevent  cruelty,  sheep  and  cattle  should 
never  be  carried  together  in  the  same  truck, 

17.  That  in  order  to  secure  proper  cleansing  and  ventilation 
of  the  holds  of  steamboats,  all  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
animals  shall  be  certificated ;  and  that  no  certificate  shall  be 
given  to  any  steamboat  or  other  vessel  not  now  engaged  in 
the  trade,  unless  the  ventilation  of  the  holds  intended  for  the 
reception  of  animals  be  performed  by  means  of  properly  con- 
structed machine  ventilators. 

18.  That  the  Privy  Council  should  from  time  to  time  send 
down  their  own  inspectors  to  the  markets,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  regulations  are  properly  carried  out,  and  that  the  inspector 
should  institute  proceedings  against  persons  whom  he  may  de- 
tect offending  against  the  law. 

19.  That,  at  the  ports  licensed  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  animals,  the  local  authorities  shall  provide  slaughter- 
houses contiguous  to  the  ordinary  cattle  market,  also  to  the 
landing  stage  for  cattle  from  unsclieduled  coutries,  and 
within  the  defined  part  of  the  port  for  the  landing  and  slaugh- 
ter of  animals  from  scheduled  countries  (where  such  exist) 
witliin  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdictions,  as  is  the  case  at 
Deptford. 

20.  That  in  all  cases  the  landing  places  for  cattle  from 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  countries  should  be  decidedly  apart 
—and  that  the  markets  for  cattle  from  scheduled  countries 
should  in  all  cases  be  separated  by  some  considerable  interval 
from  the  ordinary  markets. 

21.  That  to  enable  the  local  authorities  to  trace  the  dis- 
persion of  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  such  as  cattle 
plague  or  sheep  pox,  from  a  fair  or  market,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  owning  the  cattle  or  sheep  at  the 
time  of  departure  shall  be  registered  by  the  clerk  of  the 
fair  or  market. 

22.  That  with  reference  to  cattle-plague,  it  is  desirable  to 
add  to  sec.  53  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  as 
follows  :  Where,  under  the  Act,  a  place  is  declared  to  be  an 
infected  place,  either  by  the  Order  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  of 
the  local  authority,  or  by  the  declaration  of  an  inspector,  a 
return  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals  (including 
horses)  within  the  infected  place,  shall  immediately  be  made 
to  the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  by  every  owner  of  such 
cattle,  sheep,  or  other  animals  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
said  animals  becoming  affected  with  any  disease  whatever,  the 
same  shaU  be  immediately  reported  to  the  police  by  the  owner 
of  such  animals.  Upon  such  report  being  made  to  the  police, 
the  local  authority  shall  cause  the  veterinary  inspector  to 
examine  the  animals  affected,  and  certify  in  writing  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

23.  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  cattle  diseases,  uniform  action  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  generally  enforced 

24.  That  in  cases  of  cattle-plague  the  veterinary  inspector 
of  the  Privy  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  order  the  slaughter 
of  onimals  in  adjaceat  fields  to  those  actually  infected,  as  well 


as  the  animals  in  the  same  field,  cowshed,  &c.,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  course  being  considered  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  plague. 

25.  That  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Russia  should  continue  as  long  as  cattle-plague  exists  in  that 
country ;  and  that  any  country  permitting  the  importation  of 
Russian  cattle  during  that  period  should,  ijjso  facto,  become  a 
scheduled  country. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestions,  they  beg  leave  to 
add  the  following,  whicli,  if  adopted,  would  render  compulsory 
the  action  of  the  local  authorities  in  certain  matters  which, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  are  optional  with  them :  Act,  sec.  41,  alter 
"  may  "  to  "  shall ;"  sec.  53,  alter  "  may  "  to  "  shall,"  and 
omit  "  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  him  so  to 
require."  Sec.  57,  after  "  coasting  vessel,"  insert,  "  or  a 
vessel  engaged  iu  the  cross-channel  trade."  Sec.  57,  after 
"  execution  of  this  Act, "  for  "  may,"  read  "  shall."  Sec.  66, 
for  "'may' if  they  think  fit,"  read  "shall."  Sec.  86,  first 
line,  for  "  may,"  read  "  shall ;"  fourth  line,  for  "  infectious 
disease,  or,"  read  "  infectious  disease,  and." 

Chemical. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  : 
That  the  attention  of  the  commmittee  had  been  drawn  to  the 
circular  issued  by  the  ageuts  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to 
dealers  in  guano,  in  which  the  importers  decline  to  sell  guano 
to  any  dealers  who  will  not  sign  an  agreement  binding  them- 
selves not  to  adulterate  or  falsify  the  guano  as  imported.    In 
the  present  condition  of  imported  guano,  the  committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  trade  will  never  be  satisfactorily  conducted 
until  the  agents  of  the   Peruvian   Government  regulate  the 
price  of  guano  according  to  a  standard  analysis. 

The  committee  had  received  Professor  Voelcker's  annua- 
report,  in  which  he  states  that  from  December,  1871,  to  De- 
cember, 1872,  he  has  made  thefollowing  analyses  for^members 
of  the  Society. 
Guano  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       43 

Superphosphate,  dissolved  bones,  artificial  manure    204 

Bone-dust      ,         ,.,       26 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 28 

Potash  salts  ...         ...         ...         ,,,         ,.,         ,.,        7 

Soot ,         6 

Refuse  manures       ■         ...         37 

Marls,  limestones,  ironstones,  and  minerals        ,.,      23 

SoUs ,.,         ,.,         ,.,         ,.,       33 

Oilcakes        165 

Peeding  stuffs  , „,       10 

Vegetable  productions        ...         ...         15 

Whey  and  cheese     ...         ...         ,        5 

Water  ...         ...         ...         ••• B3 

Sewage         „ 3 

Examination  for  poison      ... ...      13 

657 
Although  the  nimiber  of  analyses  in  1872  falls  short  of  those 
of  1871  by  73,  it  exceeds  those  of  1870  by  79.  The  falling-off 
is  principally  in  oilcakes  and  guanos,  the  use  of  both  of  wliich 
has  probably  been  diminished  by  the  exceptional  abundance  of 
the  grass  and  turnip  crops  of  1873. 

The  supply  of  guano  from  the  Chincha  Islands  being  ex- 
hausted, the  present  importations  are  principally  from  the 
Guanape  Islands,  and  some  few  cargoes  have  arrived  from 
Macabi.  The  present  importations  are  not  so  damp  and 
lumpy  as  formerly  ;  but,  as  an  average,  the  buyer  of  Guanape 
Islands  guano  must  not  calculate  on  more  than  12  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  This  guano  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  free  or 
volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in  consequence  loses  in 
quality  by  keeping.  The  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia  ren- 
ders Guanape  Islands  guano  a  somewhat  dangerous  top- 
dressing  in  continued  dry  weather.  In  Germany  this  guano 
has  been  successfully  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  soluble  and  ammonia-fixed  Peruvian  guano,  and  similar 
works  on  an  extensive  scale  are  now  being  erected  at  the  Vic- 
toria Docks.  If  the  Peruvian  guano  treated  with  acid  can  be 
sold  in  a  dry  and  fine  condition,  with  a  guarantee  of  containing 
21  per  ceut.  of  soluble  phosphate  and  11  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
it  wUl  be  a  more  useful  manure  than  the  ordinary  Peruvian 
guano  as  imported. 

The  Professor  notices  and  furnishes  analyses  of  Patagoniau 
and  Megillan  guanos,  Curapoa  phosphates,  and  several  ex- 
amples of  fish  manure,  which  is  very  variable  in  its  compo? 
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sitioa  and  value.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  analyses  of 
some  new  manures  from  South  America  and  Australia,  made  of 
dried  meat  fibre,  the  refuse  of  factories  in  which  Liebig's  ex- 
tract of  meat  is  made.  The  detailed  account  of  these  manures, 
with  analysis,  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

No  less  than  53  samples  of  water  were  submitted  to  the 
Professor  for  analysis,  and  of  these  many  were  impregnated 
witii  sewage,  and  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  in  them- 
selves a  fertile  source  for  propagating  fever  and  other  diseases. 
There  are  also  analyses  and  reports  on  compressed  yeast  and 
palm-nut  meal  as  articles  of  food  for  cattle. 

The  committee  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of 
some  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  analyses,  the  report  of 
the  consulting  chemist  recorded  features  of  great  interest, 
which  will  be  well  worthy  of  record  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society. 

The  committee  have  received  Dr.  Voelcker's  quarterly 
report  of  cases,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed  for  consideration 
in  February. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Botanical.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  received  the  annual  report  of  the  con- 
sulting botanist,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  made  21 
reports  to  members  of  the  Society  who  had  consulted  him, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  determination  of 
the  purity  and  germinating  power  of  samples  of  seeds, 
and  in  some  instances  he  had  been  able  to  prevent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  suffering  a  serious  loss  by  purchasing 
inferior  or  mixed  clover  and  rye-grass  seeds.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  also  stated  that  he  would  receive  much  advantage 
in  his  investigations  if  members  of  the  Society  would  com- 
municate to  him  notice  of  any  unaccustomed  appearance, 
or  the  existence  of  any  disease  in  their  crops,  so  as  to 
supply  him  with  opportunities  for  working  out  some  of 
the^  unexplained  botanical  problems  bearing  on  practical 
agriculture.  The  botanical  papers  at  the  last  educational 
examination  for  the  Society's  diploma  were  stated  to  have 
shown  an  intelligent  acquaintance^  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  studeuts,  with  the  science  of  botany  and 
its  bearing  on  cultivation.  Mr.  Carruthers  recommended 
that  the  time  for  the  reception  of  essays  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  President's  pi-ize  should  be  extended  until 
November  1,  1873,  in  which  recommendation  the  com- 
mittee concuiTed. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Stock  Prizes.— Mr.  Milward  (chairman)  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee,  contaitiing  the  list  of  prizes 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  the  Society  at  the  Hull  meeting. 
— This  report  was  adopted. 

Veterinary.— Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  received,  through  Professor 
Simonds,  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  on  the  general  stale  of  the  health  of  cattle  and 
sheep  during  the  past  three  months. 

Tlie  report  states  that  despite  tlie  extraordinary  rainfall 
during  this  period,  there  has  been  no  serious  amount  of  disease 
from  affections  of  the  common  kind,  and  finds  an  explanation 
of  this  fact  in  the  elevated  temperature  which  has  generally 
prevailed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  elevated  temperature  has 
been  quietly  operating  in  the  production  of  sheep  "  rot,"  and 
flockraasters  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  guard 
against  this  special  disease  by  giving  their  sheep  a  good  supply 
of  dry  and  nutritious  food,  mingled  with  a  small  portion  o"f 
salt  daily.  A  paper  of  practical  use  to  agriculturists,  as  to  tlie 
detailed  treatment  of  this  disease,  was  published  by  Professor 
Simonds  in  the  Society's  Journal,  1862. 

Calves  and  I,amljs—i\\c  former  more  especially — have  suf- 
fered rather  severely  in  some  districts  from  attacks  of  the  lung- 
worm  (Strongylus  broncliialis).  It  will  be  remembered  tluit 
a  year  ago  an  intiuiry  into  the  ravages  committed  by  this  worm 
was  entered  into  at  tlie  request  of  the  Lincolnsliire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  a  series  of  questions  was  issued  by  this  So- 
ciety to  elicit  practical  information  on  the  subject.  Answers 
have  been  returned  and  classified,  but  meanwhile  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  the 
Whole  subject  of  parasitism,  have  created  a  new  professorship 
almost  exclusively  for  its  investigation,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  is 


now  daily  engaged  in  lecturing  to  the  students  upon  it,  and  in 
conducting  experiments. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  next  quarterly  report,  by  which  time 
the  experiments  wiU  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  completed, 
it  will  be  possible  to  communioate  to  the  Society  some  valu- 
able information  obtained  by  these  separate  methods  of 
inquiry. 

It  may  be  useful  in  the  meantime  to  observe  that  the 
existence  of  tliis  lung-worm  in  the  calf  is  well  known  to  cause 
the  disease  called  the  "  hoose  or  husk,"  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  cough  in  the  infected  animal,  and  that  the  cure  lies 
chiefly  in  the  early  destruction  of  the  worms.  For  this  pur- 
pose medicated  inhalations  are  of  essential  service.  These  are 
best  applied  by  burning  tar  and  casting  sulphur  on  the  flame 
from  time  to  time  in  a  shed  in  which  the  animals  are  tempo- 
rarily confined,  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  free  access  of 
air.  The  exhibition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  assafcetida, 
decoction  of  savine,  and  other  allied  agents,  will  also  effect 
much  good.  To  these  should  succeed  tonics,  both  mineral 
and  vegetable,  of  which  the  preparations  of  iron  and  the  barks 
are  best. 

With  regard  to  the  destructive  class  of  diseases  known  as 
epizootic,  the  principal  event  has  been  the  recent  outbreak  of 
cattle-plague  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  As  in  1865, 
the  infection  was  conveyed  here  by  animals  imported  from 
Russia,  in  the  first  case  direct  from  Revel  in  the  Baltic  to 
Hull,  and  in  the  second,  from  Cronstadt,  having  been  first 
taken  there  from  the  province  of  Petersburg.  It  is  also  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  infection  in  the  recent  outbreak 
spread  from  the  port  of  Hull,  and  doubtless  reached  the  cattle 
market  of  that  place  by  persons  passing  between  it  and  the 
ship  while  lying  in  dock  with  the  diseased  cattle  on  board. 
Happily,  the  country  is  now  free  from  the  disease.  At  Pa- 
trington,  where  the  plague  first  broke  out,  no  case  has  occurred 
for  more  than  two  months. 

In  the  Pocklington  district,  where  it  was  detected  on  Au- 
gust 27,  and  continued  in  spite  of  all  precautious  for  nearly 
two  months,  no  fresh  case  has  occurred  for  nearly  six  weeks. 
Tlie  Bridlington  district  has  also  been  declared  free.  Number 
of  cattle  on  infected  farms  and  premises,  but  all  not  neces- 
sarily in  contact  with  the  diseased,  289. 
Attacked,  72. 

Killed,  diseased 51 

Died  ,. 21 

73 

Killed,  healthy  171 

Escaped 46 

389 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  on  the  increase 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  though  on  the  whole  no  mate- 
rial addition  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  cases  reported. 
A  desire  to  treat  the  animals  rather  than  to  send  them  at  once 
to  the  slaughter-house,  and  a  disposition  to  conceal  from  the 
authorities  the  existence  of  the  disease  upon  the  farms,  are  cer- 
tainly two  causes  which  tend  to  keep  the  disease  rife.  Cured 
cases  so  called  are  often  dangerous  foci  of  infection  to  other 
animals,  and  thougli  it  may  not  be  difficult  for  science  to  fix 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  infection,  it  must  remain 
purely  conjectural  as  to  when  the  maleries  morhi  will  cease. 
The  true  policy,  therefore,  for  the  agriculturist  is  to  send  every 
diseased  animal  at  once  for  slaughter. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  severe  and  long-continued 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  has  thrown  no  additional  light  on 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  facts  developed  and  tlie  ma- 
lignity of  the  disease  being  identical  with  those  observed  in 
1839,  184.0,  and  IS'U, 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  disease  is  on  the  de- 
cline. Its  fatality  is  small,  and  the  agriculturist  should  take 
care  not  to  protract  what  would  be  speedy  natural  cures  by 
over-dosing  with  medicinal  agents.  Animals  should  be  care- 
fully protected  from  all  extremes  of  weather,  and  be  well 
nursed. 

General,  Hull. — Sir  Watkiu  W,  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P.  (chairman),  reported  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  a  list  of  the  prizes  to  be  oflTcrcd  at  the  Hull 
meeting  be  handed  to  Mr.  Torr  for  the  information  of  the 
local  committee,  and  to  aid  them  in  drawing  up  their  list 
of  special  prizes, — This  report  was  adopted. 
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Showyard  CorvTSACTS. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that 
the  committee  had  revised  the  list  of  couutry  meetiDg 
queries,  and  recommended  that  .they  should  be  printed. — 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  Holland  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  committee  recommended  that  the  restriction  as  to  the 
age  of  candidates  competing  for  prizes  (established  in  1S69) 
be  now  removed ;  and  as  the  number  of  candidates  at  the 
last  examination  was  11,  the  committee  expressed  the 
hope  that,  by  removing  this  restriction,  the  number  of 
candidates  may  be  increased.  They  further  recommended 
that  the  additional  prizes  heretofore  a\Yarded  to  successful 
candidates,  who  have  shown  the  highest  merit  in  each 
subject,  be  withdrawn,  as  they  saw  no  necessity  for  sup- 
plementing rewards  to  candidates  already  successful;  but 
they  retained  the  prizes  awarded  for  aggregate  merit  to 
candidates  placed  in  the  first  class.  The  committee  ap- 
plied for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  of  £200  for  the  year  1873. 
— This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  grant  was  renewed,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Holland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Bovvly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  and 
Sir  T.  Dyke  Aclaud,  who  urged  that  want  of  success  was 
no  valid  reason  why  the  Society  should  do  nothing. 

Selection. — Mr.  Milward  reported  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  that  Lord  Skelmersdale  be  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Milward, 
elected  a  trustee.  This  report  having  been  received.  Lord 
Skelmersdale  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Milward,  seconded 
by  Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  standing  committees  were 
received,  and  the  committees  were  appointed  for  the  year 
1873. 

A  memorial,  drawn  up  and  signed  in  accordance  with 
sect.  9  of  the  bye-laws,  requesting  the  dismissal  from  the 
Society  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atherton,  of  Chapel  House,  Speke, 
Liverpool,  having  been  read,  Mr.  Atherton  was  dismissed 
from  the  Society  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 

Votes  of  thanks  for  the  action  of  the  Society  in  reference 
to  the  trial  of  Kidd  versus  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  were  received  from  the  Council  of  the  Smith- 
iield  Club  (accompanied  by  a  vote  of  £100  towards  the 
expenses)^  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club 
(with  a  vote  of  £20),  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  the  Committees  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  Norfolk  and 
the  West  Suffolk  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  The  President 
of  the  Society  undertook  to  acknowledge  these  gratifying 
expressions  of  approval  by  such  important  agricultural 
associations,  and  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Council  for 
the  support  and  encouragement  which  they  conveyed. 
The  half-yearly  report  of  the  Council  was  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  general  meeting  of  members  on  Thurs- 
day, the  12th  inst. 

The  usual  leave  of  absence  having  been  given  to  the 
Secretary  and  clerks,  the  Council  adjourned  over  the 
Chi'istmas  recess  until  Wednesday,  February  5,  1873. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  December  12,  in  Hanover  Square,  the  Presi- 
dent, Earl  Cathcart,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  read  the  following 
report  of  the  Council : 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are 
gratified  at  being  able  to  preface  the  usual  Report  of 
their  proceedings  since  the  last  General  Meeting,  by 
stating  that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  list  of  Members.  During  the  past  half- 
year  8  Governors  and  68  members  have  died,  and 
the  names  of  IS  ilembers  have  been  removed  from  the 
list  by  order  of  the  Council;  but  on  the  other  hand  11 
Governors  and   269   Members  have  been  elected,  so  that 


the  Society  now  consists  of  77  Life  Governors,  63  An- 
nual Governors,  1,687  Life  Members,  4,104  Annual 
Members,  14  Honorary  Members,  making  a  total  of 
2,945,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  changes  reported  at 
the  half-yearly  meeting  in  May,  showing  an  increase  of 
138  Members  during  the  year  1872.  The  Council  de- 
sire to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  loss  that  they  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  their  veteran  colleague.  Colonel 
Challoner ;  and  they  have  to  report  that  Mr.  INIilward, 
of  Thurgartou  Priory,  Notts,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
consequent  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Trustees.  The  vacancy 
in  the  Council  resulting  from  Mr.  Milward's  election 
has  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Lord  Skelmersdale. 
The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1872,  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Society's  auditors  and  accountants,  and  has  been  published 
for  the  information  of  the  members  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal.  The  permanent  funded  capital  of  the 
Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the  last  half-yearly  meet- 
ing, namely  £24,112  7s.  8d.,  and  the  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  instant  was  £618  16s.  lOd. 
These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
Council  have  increased  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
by  £100  per  annum,  in  consideration  of  the 
efficient  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society 
during  the  period  he  has  held  that  office.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Council  last  December,  it  was  stated 
that  a  Special  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society,  especially  at  the  country  meetings,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  equal  results  at  less  cost.  After  a  most 
exhaustive  inquiry,  the  Committee  made  a  series  of  re- 
commendations, which,  it  is  hoped,  may  exclude  from  the 
show-yard  a  large  number  of  articles  not  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  thus  attain  the  double  object  of  curtailing 
the  expenditure  of  the  Society,  aud  reducing  the  area  of 
the  exhibition  without  diminishing  its  usefulness.  Cathays 
Park,  liberally  placed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society  for  the  Carditt"  Meeting,  formed  a 
most  commodious  and  picturesque  show-ground,  possess- 
ing the  additional  advantages  of  being  well  drained  and 
walled  in,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Society.  No  exertions  were  spared  by  the  Mayor 
of  Cardift"  (Mr.  E.  David),  Lord  Bute's  agent  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Corbett),  and  the  Local  Committee  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  Meeting  at  one  of  the  most  distant  spots  which  the 
Society  has  yet  visited.  The  Council  are  therefore  gratified 
in  stating  that  the  results  of  the  meeting  at  Cardiff  have, 
in  their  opinion,  justified  their  choice  of  that  locality  for 
the  Society's  exhibition,  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
its  future  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  trials  of  portable  steam  engines,  thrashing  ma- 
chines, straw  elevators,  &c.,  with  which  the  Cardiff 
Meeting  commenced,  were  carried  out  by  the  stewards, 
judges,  and  engineers,  with  the  utmost  care  and  patience, 
during  a  week  of  rain  and  storms.  An  illustrated  report 
on  the  trials  of  all  the  implements,  except  portable  steam 
engines,  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  of 
Hasiemere,  Sm-rey,  has  been  published  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal,  and  wiU,  doubtless,  be  found  useful  both 
by  farmers  and  manufacturers.  The  report  on  the  trials 
of  Portable  Steam  Engines  has  been  prepared  by  the  en- 
gineer judges,  and  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Journal.  The  wet  weather  of  the  trial-week  was 
fortunately  succeeded  by  several  days  of  sunshine,  and 
the  Cardifi'  Meeting  therefore  approached  nearer  to  a 
financial  success  than  either  of  its  immediate  predecessors. 
As  an  exhibition  of  stock,  it  presented  some  distinctive 
features,  which  have  been  well  portrayed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Corbet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  in 
his  Report  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
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As  an  exposition  of  the  pre  failing  character  of  the  live 
Stock  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  must  be  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  local  exhi- 
bitors; while  the  relatively  small  number  of  entries  of 
Welsh  cattle  and  sheep  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  the 
native  races  are  being  displaced  by  improved  Eue;lish 
breeds,  than  that  their  true  importance  was  inadequately 
represented  in  the  show-yard.  The  competition  for  tbe 
Prize  Cup  offered  by  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  the 
President  of  the  Society  at  the  Cardiff  Meeting,  for  the 
best  managed  farm  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
excited  the  keenest  interest  in  the  district,  from  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  list  of  competitors,  up  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  awards  of  the  Judges,  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  Members  held  in  the  Show-yard.  An  able 
report  on  the  Prize  and  Commended  Farms,  written  by 
Mr.  T.  Bowstead,  of  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  one  of  the 
Judges,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  carefully  read  by  many 
farmers  both  in  and  outside  the  district,  and  thus  produce 
beneficial  results  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  were 
more  immediately  interested  in  the  competition.  The 
Council  regret  that  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Major  Picton  Turbervill, 
for  plans  of  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers  to  cost 
not  more  than  £220  per  pair,  and  those  for  miners  to 
cost  not  more  than  £90  each,  failed  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  No  plans  were  sent  in  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges,  could  be  built  for  the  stipulated  sums,  and 
also  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  justify  them  in  awarding 
a  prize ;  but  the  ground  plans  of  one  pair  of  cottages 
(exhibited  by  Mr.  Hine,  of  the  Patent  Brick  Works, 
Worcester),  were  commended,  and  will  be  published  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  The  implement  prize- 
sheet  for  the  ensuing  country  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Hull,  has  been  carefully  arranged  after  consultation  with 
some  of  the  leading  manufacturers.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  sixteen  classes  of  ploughs,  six  classes  of  harrows,  four 
of  rollers  and  ^clodcrushers,  four  of  cultivators  and  sca- 
rifiers, besides  digging  machines,  potato-ploughs,  and 
miscellaneous  articles.  The  date  of  the  meeting  has  been 
fixed  for  Monday,  July  14th,  and  the  four  following  days, 
and  the  Trials  of  Implements  have  been  ordered  to  com- 
mence on  Monday  morning,  July  7th,  The  Council  have 
decided  to  offer  two  prizes,  of  £100  each,  for  the  best 
managed  farms  in  the  Holderness  and  Wold  districts  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshre  respectively.  The  last  day 
of  entry  has  been  fixed  for  January  31st,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  competition  will  remain  as  on  previous  occasions. 
The  extensive  damage  to  this  year's  potato  crop,  caused 
by  the  too  familiar  potato  disease,  has  prompted  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  to  offer  a  prize  of  £100  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  Potato  disease  and  its  prevention.  The 
Council  have  thankfully  accepted  Earl  Cathcart's  generous 
offer,  and  have  decided  that  the  competing  essays  shall  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  Nov.  1st,  1873,  subject  to  the  usual 
conditions  of  the  Society,  as  follows : 
All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded 
ou  experience  or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  refer- 
ence to  books  or  otlier  writings. 
Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or   constructed   to 

a  stated  scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 
All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in 
a  cover,  on  wliich  only   their  motto,  and  the  subject   of 
their  Essay,  shall  be  written. 
The  President  or  Chairman  of  the   Council,  for   the  time 
being,  shall  open  tlic  cover  on  wiiich  the  motto  designat- 
ing the  Essay  to  which  the  prize  has   been  awarded  is 
written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 
The  Chairman  of  the   Journal    Committee  shall  alone  be 
empowered  fo  open  tlie  motto-paper  of  such  Essays,  not 
obtaining  the  Prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful 
for  the  Society's  objects,  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as   to  his  willingness  to  place  such 
paper  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  Journal  Committee. 


The  copyright  of  aU  Essays  gaining  prizes  shall  belong  to 
the  Society,  who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to 
publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays,  and  other 
Essays  will  be  returned  on  the  application  of  the  writers  ; 
but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for 
their  loss. 
The  Judges  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 
In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accu- 
rately detailed. 
The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which 

calculations  are  to  be  made. 
No  prize  shall  be  given  for  an  Essay  which  has  been  already 

in  print. 
Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of 

the  successful  candidate. 
All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house 

of  the  Society. 
Every  Essay  must  be  written  in  the  English  language,  or 

must  be  accompanied  by  an  English  translation. 
Since  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  the  trial  af  Kidd  v. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  taken  place  at  Leeds. 
This  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Kidd  in  consequence  of 
some  statements  made  in  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Chemical  Committee  last  March.  The  trial  was  held  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  a  special  jury,  and  lasted 
for  three  days.  The  jury  deliberated  for  five  hours,  and 
ultimately  gave  a  verdict  of  £10  10s.  against  the  Society, 
which  will  carry  costs.  In  order  to  give  all  members  of 
the  Society  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Council,  a  vertcdim  report  of 
the  proceedings  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal ;  and  the  action  that  has  since  been  taken  by  the 
seed-crushers  in  Hull  leads  the  Council  to  believe  that 
the  trial,  although  unfortunate  to  the  Society  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  has  been  of  considerable  value  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  In  connection  with  this  trial  the 
Council  gratefully  acknowledge  the  sympathy  which  they 
have  received  from  the  Committees  of  several  agricultural 
bodies.  This  movement,  commenced  by  the  Lincolnshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  accompanied  by  a  vote  of  £100, 
has  been  followed  by  another  vote  of  £100  from  the 
Smithfield  Club,  a  vote  of  £20  from  the  Central  Farmers' 
Club,  and  votes  of  thanks  from  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  Norfolk  and  the  West  Suffolk  Chambers 
of  Agriculture.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Council, 
profiting  by  the  experience  they  have  gained,  and  feeling 
the  necessity  of  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Chemical  Committee  in  the  preparation  of  their  Quarterly 
Reports,  as  well  as  having  due  regard  to  the  law  laid  down 
by  the  judge  in  his  summing  up  at  the  late  trial,  have 
decided  to  continue  their  publication.  The  Education 
grant  has  been  renewed  for  the  year  1873  on  the  general 
scheme  which  has  now  been  continued  for  several  years 
past ;  but  in  the  hope  of  attracting  a  larger  number  of 
candidates  the  restrictions  as  to  the  age  of  those  eligible 
to  compete  for  prizes  have  been  removed,  while  the 
offer  of  special  prizes  for  exceptional  merit  in  particular 
has  been  discontinued.  In  consequence  of  a  commuuica- 
tion  from  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Vienna 
International  Exhibition,  1873,  a  Committee  of  the 
Council  has  been  appointed  to  assist  H.M.  Commissioners, 
and  to  aid  in  securing  a  due  representation  of  Briiish 
Agriculture  at  that  important  international  meeting.  Al- 
ready arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  adequate  area 
to  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  Council  are  at 
present  endeavouring  to  secure  an  efficient  representative 
of  England  on  the  Jury  for  Agricultural  Machinery,  as 
well  as  arranging  for  a  report  on  the  agrictdtural  features 
of  the  whole  exhibition.  During  the  past  year  the  live 
stock  of  the  farm  has  been  unusually  subject  to  diseases 
of  an  epizootic  character.  The  prevalence  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth    disease  last   year   induced   the    CouncU   to 
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*  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  existing 
regulations  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  both  fo- 
reign and  Irish  cattle,  and  to  the  restrictions  which  it 
is  desirable  to  impose  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  their 
conveying  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  to  English 
stock."  Since  then  the  increasing  gravity  of  the  circum- 
stances induced  the  Council,  last  July,  to  send  a  deputa- 
tatiou  on  the  subject  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  subsequently  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  the  Chief  Secretary.  The  Council  of  the 
Society  were  requested  by  Mr.  Forster  to  inform  him  spe- 
cifically, in  writing,  what  regulations  they  would  recom- 
mend. The  Council  therefore  commissioned  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  to  make  such  an  investigation  into  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  Trade  in  Animals  as  would 
assist  them  in  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Diu'iug  the  summer  recess  he  has  accordingly 
visited  the  ports  of  shipments  of  cattle  in  Ireland  and  the 
Continent,  four  times  traversed  the  German  Ocean,  and 
seven  times  the  Irish  Channel  in  cattle  steamers,  and  been 
present  at  several  of  the  principal  English  markets  and 
Irish  fairs.  A  summary  of  the  facts  observed  has  been 
laid  before  the  Council  and  formally  communicated  to  the 
Government,  together  with  suggestions  of  the  Council  for 
fresh  regulations;  and  a  paper  giving  an  ample  account 
of  the  Secretary's  investigations  is  in  preparation  for  the 
ensuing  number  of  the  Journal.  In  addition  to  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  been  a  matter  of  grave 
anxiety  to  the  Council.  Fortunately  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  ready 
co-operation  of  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  districts, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council,  restricted  the  spread  of  the  disease 
within  a  much  narrower  compass  than  a1  one  time  seemed 
probable.  An  investigation  into  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  this  outbreak,  and  some  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  its  immediate  cause,  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal.  StUl  more  recently,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
has  been  noticeable  in  many  parts  of  England;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  Privy  Council  have  issued 
an  Order  which  gives  sufficient  power  to  local  authorities 
who  desire  to  stamp  out  this  disease.  The  Council  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  the  Members  of  the  Society  to 
exert  their  influence  in  their  several  districts,  to  induce 
the  local  authorities  to  use  the  power  of  compulsory 
slaughter,  which  has  recently  been  vested  in  them  by  the 
Privy  Council.  The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  they 
have  received  from  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  the  announcement  that  a  more  satisfactory  supply 
of  specimens  of  diseased  animals  has  recently  been  fur- 
nished to  the  College  by  members  of  the  Society ;  and 
the  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  a  still  larger 
number  of  subjects  being  forwarded  to  the  College,  by 
rendering  possible  the  more  practical  education  of  students 
of  the  Veterinary  art.  —  By  order  of  the  Council,  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  Secretary. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  :  My  lord  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  usual  when  a  person  rises  to  move  tlie  adoption  of  a  re- 
port tor  him  to  say  that  the  motion  has  been  most  unexpectedly 
placed  in  his  hands.  I  cannot  plead  any  such  excuse  ;  neither 
can  I  say  that  I  have  beea  asked  to  make  this  proposal,  for  I 
was  bold  enough  to  write  to  the  secretary,  and  say  that  I  very 
much  wished  for  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Report  on  the  present  occasion  (cheers).  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  generally  speaking  my  mind  very  freely,  so 
freely,  I  fear,  as  on  some  occasions  to  give  offence  (cries  of 
"  no,  no").  I  have  said  in  this  room  and  elsewhere,  hard 
things  against  certain  councils,  and  therefore  I  think  I  am  of 
all  men  one  of  the  best  qualified  to  speak  if  there  be  any  note 
of  praise  to  sound.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  we  have  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  on  this  occasion  j 


and,  my  lord,  instead  of  simply  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
assembled  in  general  meeting,  desire  in  adopting  the  Report 
ot  the  Council  for  the  past  lialf  year,  to  express  their  unanimous 
and  heart-felt  thanks  for  tlie  successful  manner  in  which  the 
Council  tiave  exposed  the  practices  of  Unseed  cake  manufac- 
turers, and  also  to  assure  them  of  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  Society  in  tlieir  continued  efforts  to  expose  the  makers 
and  vendors  of  inferior  and  adulterated  maniures  and  feeding 
stuffs  (cheers)."  Now  I  consider  that  a  great  agricultural 
society  like  this  ought  to  do  for  the  British  farmer  something 
that  he  cannot  do  for  himself  (cheers) ;  and  a  combination 
like  this  can  do,  and  in  the  present  case  has  done,  what  no  in- 
dividual farmer  can  do  on  his  own  behalf  (Hear,  hear).  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  nothing  that  has  ever  occurred  since  this 
society  was  established  has  shown  its  value  to  the  farmers  of 
England  so  much  as  the  action  which  it  has  taken  with 
regard  to  the  exposure  of  these  adulterations  (cheers). 
When  you  touch  the  British  farmers'  pocket  you  always 
excite  his  gratitude,  that  is,  provided  you  do  not  take  any- 
thing out  of  it,  but  try  to  put  something  in  it ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  every  farmer  who  buys  a  ton  of  cake  or  of 
manure  now  feels  that  he  has  some  great  power  at  his  back 
to  help  Mm  to  expose  the  practices  of  past  times.  If  I 
had  any  thought  of  making  an  adverse  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Council,  I  might  say  that  I  could  have 
wished  that  they  had  not  allowed  a  trial  they  had  been  con- 
cerned in  to  stop  where  it  did,  that  there  are  superior  Courts, 
and  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  almost  as  well  if  they  had 
spent  another  thousand  or  two  in  seeing  if  they  could  not  get 
another  decision.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  verdict  was  alto- 
gether against  the  weight  of  evidence  (Here,  hear) .  It  seems 
to  me  as'if  there  had  been  some  obstinate  juryman  who,  having 
a  very  strong  stomach,  was  able  to  starve  out  his  weaker 
brethren.  I  say  it  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  Society  when  I  see, 
my  Lord,  the  action  that  has  been  immediately  taken,  and  when 
I  behold  the  good  which  you  have  at  once  accomplished,  what  I 
say  is  this.  Do  not  stop,  do  not  loiter  on  the  road ;  but  prose- 
cute with  increased  vigilance  and  increased  earnestness  the 
good  work  which  you  have  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
British  farmer  (cheers).  The  full  report  of  the  trial  which 
has  been  laid  on  the  table  may  be  light  and  easy  reading  for 
us  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  trial  itself  was  not  a  light  and  easy 
matter  for  those  poor  wretched  witnesses  who  were  cross- 
examined  in  such  a  furious  manner.  I  would  appeal  to  ray 
friend,  Professor  Voelcker,  whether  it  was  light  and  easy  for 
him  to  go  through  all  that.  But  then  we  have  the  most  com- 
plete exposure  ot  the  tricks  of  trade  that  has  been  seen  in 
modern  days  ;  and  when  you  have  respectable  gentlemen  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  usual  custom  in  supplying  linseedcake  to 
put  only  50  per  cent,  of  hnseed,  the  other  50  per  cent,  being 
something  else  which  is  not  worth  half  the  money  paid  for  it, 
and  probably  not  worth  a  penny,  then  I  say  that  shows 
what  lias  been  practised  upon  us.  I  believe  very  few 
people  are  aware  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  linseedcake  that 
is  introduced  in  one  district  alone.  I  find  that  in  the  last 
eleven  months  there  has  been  imported  at  Hull  no  less  than 
£1,800,000  worth  of  hnseed.  Well,  taking  the  moderate  cal- 
culation that  we  have  only  25  per  cent,  of  adulteration,  whereas 
it  is  proved  that  we  have  frequently  50  per  cent.,  that  shows 
how  the  British  farmer  suffers  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half 
a  million  in  that  district  alone  (Hear,  hear).  However,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  this  seeing  that  we  were  told  only  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  adulteration  was  nothing  but  fair 
competition.  That  might  very  well  have  suited  our  sharp 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  does  not  suit  honest  John  Bull  (cheers) ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  our 
Governors,  the  general  public — the  outside  public  as  well  as 
we  farmers — will  support  the  Council  in  their  honourable  and 
energetic  efforts  to  prevent  such  practices  as  those  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  (cheers). 

Mr.  H.  Neild  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion,  which  had  been  so  ably  proposed,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Report.  He  was  very  much  delighted  at  the  increase  of 
members,  and  he  thought  that  what  had  been  done  recently 
with  regard  to  adulterations  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs 
would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  So- 
ciety to  every  part  of  England.    The  Society's  Journal  had 


it) 
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now  become  an  agricultural  treasure,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  tlie 
hands  of  every  farmer.  He  was  glad  to  see  an  allusion  in  the 
Report  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
that  excellent  labourer  in  its  cause,  Colonel  Challoner.  The 
increase  of  the  Secretary's  salary  would,  he  was  sure,  meet 
with  universal  approval ;  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  Jonriial  by  thai  talented  man,  Mr.  Henry 
Corbet,  on  the  exhibition  of  stock  at  Cardiff  was  duly  prized 
by  the  Council.  It  was  a  most  racy  delightful  paper,  which  he 
(Mr.  Nieid)  had  already  read  twice  over  (cheers).  He  much  re- 
gretted that  theleffort  of  the  Councilwith  regard  to  thecottages  of 
agricultural  labourers  were  not  successful.  Theproper  housing  of 
labourers  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  iwg  ^««;;o«  in  successful  farm- 
ing. In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  existing  cottages  were 
lamentably  defective;  the  agitating  demagogues  who  were 
trying  to  set  class  against  class,  and  the  labourers  against  the 
farmers,  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  that  topic  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  landowners  and  farmers  would  exert  themselves 
in  order  that  their  labourers  might  be  housed  at  least  as  well 
as  their  cattle.  In  conclusion,  Mr,  Neild  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  whether  it  was  not  desirable  that 
each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the  Society  had  divided 
the  country  for  agricultural  purposes  should  have  a  representa- 
five  in  the  Council,  adding  that  he  believed  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  tend  to  produce  greater  affinity,  and  promote  agri- 
cultural union  and  co-operation  throughout  England  (cheers). 

Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell  hoped  the  Council  would  follow 
the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Read,  that  the  work  of  exposing  adul- 
terations should  be  prosecuted  with  energy,  adding  that  a  gen- 
tleman on  his  left  had  in  a  glass  a  sample  of  some  linseed  pur- 
chased a  short  time  ago  which  contained  75  per  cent,  of  adul- 
terating matter. 

Dt.  Crisp  was  very  much  afraid  that  that  oilcake  question 
would  divert  their  attention  too  much  from  other  matters  of 
great  importance  to  agriculturists.  At  the  last  meeting  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  chair  characterised  his  suggestions  as  im- 
practical. He  was,  however,  the  first  to  point  out  in  that 
room  the  true  nature  of  the  cattle-plague,  and  to  suggest 
that  all  cattle  which  were  attacked  should  be  killed  and  the 
owners  compensated.  He  still  thought  that  the  question  of 
the  game-laws  was  one  that  materially  affected  farmers.  It 
vvas  called  a  political  question  (Hear,  hear),  but  he  did  not 
view  it  iu  that  light.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Read 
speak  as  he  did  of  the  Americans.  He  thought  he  had  better 
have  let  them  alone  (laughter).  With  regard  to  oilcake,  he 
would  ask  whether  its  adulteration  did  not  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  Adulteration  Act?  (Hear,  hear).  Was  it 
necessary  that  that  Society  should  spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  adulteration  ?  [A  Voice  :  "  Of  food."]  Well, 
if  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  it,  that  was  a  very  great  defect 
(Hear,  hear) .  That  Society  ought  not  to  be  required  to  spend 
thousands  of  pounds  in  protecting  farmers  against  adulteration. 
Thirteen  years  ago  he  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Museum  in  that  house,  and  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  copies  of  which  were  still  at  the  service  of 
the  members.  What  he  desired  was  the  establishment  of  a 
museum  where  thememberswould  have  opportunities  of  seeing 
specimens  of  certain  tilings  which  he  enumerated  in  print,  and 
he  believed  that  would  dispel  a  large  amount  of  ignorance, 
and  tend  to  the  general  advancement  of  agricultural  science 
(Hear,  hear).  He  could  not  concur  in  all  the  compliments 
paid  to  tiie  Council  by  Mr.  Read  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  main- 
tained that  in  some  respects  the  Society  had  of  late  been  re- 
trograding. Some  time  ago  papers  were  read,  and  discussions 
upon  thcra  took  place  in  tliat  room ;  but  these  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  prizes,  which  were  given,  had  also  been  given  up. 
If  what  had  been  spent  in  futile  attempts  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  in  agricultural  science  had  been  laid  out  in 
the  formation  of  a  museum,  specimens  of  good  and  bad  oil- 
cake might  now  be  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  men 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  there  might  derive  consi- 
derable benefit  from  an  inspection  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  Chambers  (Norfolk)  complained  tliat  the  trial  at 
Cardiff  of  machines  that  were  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
straw  elevators  and  stacking  machines  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  suggested  that  a  special  prize  should  be  given  at  the  next 
meeting  for  the  best  machine  of  that  description. 

Mr.  ToRR  observed  that  the  retiring  rotation  of  such  im- 
plements was  quintennial,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  quintennial 


period  any  improved  machinery  were  discovered  th-e  Council 
would  take  care  to  make  it  kuovi'n. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  suggested  that  in  the  approaching  session 
the  Legislature  should  be  urged  to  make  adulteration  criminal, 
which  he  believed  would  deter  manufacturers  from  resorting 
to  it  lest  their  servants  should  reveal  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  having,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
agreed  simply  to  move  in  the  first  instance  the  adoption  of 
the  Report,  the  motion  for  this  purpose  was  then  put  and 
carried  ;  after  which  Mr.  Read  submitted  the  resolution  which 
he  read  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Neild, 

Mr.  W.  BoTLY  suggested  some  immaterial  alterations,  and 
the  resolution  was  reconstructed,  and  adopted 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  Council  would  receive 
the  resolution  with  the  greatest  possible  gratification.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  proposed  it  said  he  was  an  outspoken 
person.  He  was  sure  they  all  appreciated  outspoken  people  ; 
and  the  Council  would  especially  appreciate  the  resolution,  as 
having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Read  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Neild. 
Mr.  Read  remarked  that  that  Society  could  do  for  farmers  that 
which  farmers  could  not  do  for  themselves.  In  that  view  he 
most  heartily  concurred  ;  and  he  would  almost  go  a  step  farther 
and  say,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  interest  and  anxiety 
with  himself  that  all  the  local  societies  should  feel  that  that 
Society  was  in  a  position  to  do  things  for  them  which  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves  (Hear,_hear).  He,  for  one,  heartily 
wished  they  could  be  united  by  some  bond,  so  that  while  tlie 
freedom  of  the  local  societies  was  entirely  preserved,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  co-operate  with  each  other  (cheers). 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  clash,  but  there  was 
every  reason  why  they  should  co-operate ;  and  if  that 
object  could  be  secured  during  his  presidency  he  should  con- 
sideif  that  more  had  thus  been  done  to  benefit  all  tlie  local 
agricultural  societies  in  the  country  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  means  (cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  PowLER,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Auditors,  Messrs. 
CantreU,  Johnsone,  and  Sherborne ;  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  BoTLY,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boaven  Jones,  they  were  re- 
elected. 

The  business  on  the  agenda  paper  having  been  disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  inquired,  in  accordance  with  custom, 
whether  any  gentleman  wished  to  ask  any  question  or  to 
make  any  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  ? 

Mr.  J .  K.  Foavler  thought  it  would  be  well  to  change  the 
date  for  calculating  the  age  of  horned  cattle  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  1st  of  May  or  April. 

Mr.  W.  ToRR  replied  that  the  difficulty  now  was  to  get  a 
calf  at  any  time  of  the  year  (laughter),  adding  that  the  date 
made  very  little  difference,  as  the  animals  all  found  their  level 
in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  thought  that  as  regarded  prizes  for 
improved  implements  it  could  not  be  desirable  to  wait  as  long 
as  three  or  four  years,  if  there  were  anything  specially  calling 
for  the  attention  and  inventive  genius  of  the  manufacturer 
(Hear,  hear).  If  the  difficulties  with  which  farmers  had  had 
to  contend  lately  iu  harvesting  their  crops  should  go  on  in- 
creasing, at  the  end  of  the  five  years  they  might  not  be  able  to 
harvest  at  all  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Implement 
Committee,  he  could  not  but  express  his  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  raised  that  question  did  not  communicate 
with  the  Committee  immediately  after  the  Cardiff  meeting,  as 
they  might  then  have  considered  the  matter  before  the  prize- 
list  was  completed.  The  object  might  no  doubt  still  be  se- 
cured by  an  appeal  to  the  Committee,  whose  prize-list  was  not 
completed. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggessed  that  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
number  of  members,  tiiere  should  be  inserted  in  the  first  page 
of  the  Journal  the  form  of  nomination. 

Dr.  VoELCKER  thought  that  object  would  be  promoted  by 
issuing  blank  nomination  forms  with  the  applications  for  the 
annual  subscriptions ;  adding  that  as  an  officer  of  the  Society 
he  felt  some  hesitation  in  asking  farmers  to  join  lest  it  sliould 
be  supposed  that  he  had  a  percentage  for  introducing  new 
members. 

Mr.  Masten  said  he  believed  that  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Jonrnal  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  each 
county  would  be  printed  separately,  so  that  every  one  would  be 
able  to  tell  who  were  and  who  were  not  members  in  his  own 
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district,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  would  result  in  adding  very 
much  to  the  numerical  streugtli  of  the  Society. 

A  member  having  asked  when  the  nest  trial  of  reaping  ma- 
chines was  to  take  place, 

Mr.  W.  ToRR  replied  that  the  quinquennial  period  had  been 
adopted  instead  of  the  triennial  one.  He  wished  to  add  that  all 
trials  of  machinery  were  very  expensive,  both  to  the  Society 
and  to  the  implement  makers.  The  trials  at  Cardiff  costtlie 
Society  nearly  £1,000,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  imple- 
ment makers  to  subject  them  to  the  expense  of  frequent 
trials.  Generally  speaking,  ouce  in  three  or  four  years  was 
quite  often  enough  to  bring  out  any  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  added  that  as  the  last  trial  of  reaping 
machines  took  place  at  the  Manchester  meeting  it  was  probable 
that  the  next  one  would  occur  in  1874. 

Mr.  WiLLiCK  recommended  that  the  reports  relating  to 
farms  in  different  districts  should  be  circulated  among  farmers 
as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  only  a  day  or  two  before,  Mr. 
Thompson's  paper  had  been  republished,  500  copies  having 
been  called  for  in  one  district. 

Mr.  Meciii  considered  it  very  remarkable  that,  although 
there  were  400,000  farmers  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
that  Society  comprised  only  5,000  members.  There  must  be 
causes  for  that,  aud,  believing  the  amount  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription to  be  one  cause,  he  would  suggest  whether  it  were 
not  desirable  to  have  a  second  class  of  subscriptions,  namely 


10s.  6d.,  that  reduced  amount  not  giving  a  right  to  a  copy  of 
the  Journal.  There  were  many  men  who  farmed  only  about 
twenty  acres,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  such  persons  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  present  subscription. 

Sir  J.  Heron  Maxwell  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
noble  President  (cheers). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mechi,  and  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to 
you  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  passed  the  motion  ; 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  presided  over  what  has  been 
a  most  useful  aud  a  very  suggestive  meeting.  Something  has 
just  been  said  about  my  nationality,  and  I  must  say,  as  we  all 
do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  that  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 
But  I  stand  here  now  as  a  Yorkshireman.  I  have  long  been 
a  Yorkshire  farmer,  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  I  now 
appear  before  you.  We  never  forget  our  patroness  here  or 
elsewhere  ;  but  in  this  country  the  happy  working  of_  our 
various  institutions  is  marked  by  many  curious  contradictions. 
There  are  lloyal  Societies  and  there  are  societies  which  are 
not  royal ;  there  is  a  Republic  of  Letters  and  there  is  a  Re- 
public of  Science,  and  in  this  room  we  have  a  Republic  of 
Agriculture  ;  for  one  of  the  happy  features  of  our  Society  is 
that  we  meet  together  without  any  of  those  distinctions 
which  are  all  very  well  in  other  places,  but  which  here  we 
know  not  (cheers).     Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 


you 


The  meeting  then  separated. 
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THE     OPENING     MORNING. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  exclusive  condi- 
tions adopted  for  this  year's  show  by  the  council  of  the 
Club  have  not  been  favourably  received.  Exhibitors 
maintain  that  longer  notice  should  have  been  given,  or 
that  they  should  have  had  the  choice  to  run  the  risk  of 
getting  their  beasts  into  London  never  to  get  them  out 
again.  Fattening  stock  has  now^  come  to  be  regarded  as 
something  rather  of  a  sjieculation  than  a  hobby  ;  as  we 
hear  of  as  much  as  150  gs.  being  actually  offered  for  an 
ox,  of  course  with  the  intention  of  his  going  the  circuit, 
and  possibly  of  even  then  being  reserved  for  another  year. 
But  this  season  there  is  no  opportunity  of  travelling  on 
from  Birmingham  to  London  and  from  London  to  Leeds. 
Moreover,  beyond  any  individual  loss  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Birmingham  and  other  more  local  meetings  have 
suffered  materially  in  the  character  of  their  exhibitions  ; 
while  the  mere  possibility  of  any  such  a  mischance  has 
driven  Islington  to  extremities.  The  customary  puffs, 
of  a  few  weeks  previous,  announcing  the  show  to 
be  the  finest  ever  heard  of,  have  this  season  reached 
rather  beyond  the  confines  of  fact ;  and  several  London 
Journals  have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  names  of  certain 
noblemen  as  exhibitors  who  have  never  made  an  entry  ! 
We  should  be  inclined  to  question  very  much  whether 
this  sort  of  thing  does  any  good  to  any  body ;  and  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  if  the  Walk  up  !  All-alive  business 
were  kept  down  in  some  appi-oximation  to  the  dictates  of 
good  taste,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  requirements  of  sober 
truth. 

The  actual  account  stands  thus :  In  1871  there  were 
46  Devons  entered,  and  in  1872  there  are  33.  In  1871, 
36  Herefords,  and  in  1872  there  are  28.  In  1871,  41 
Shorthorns,  and  in  1872  there  are  43.  In  1871  there 
were  28  Sussex,  and  in  1872  there  are  21.  In  1871 
there  were  26  Scots,  polled  and  horned,  and  in  1872 
there  are  24.  There  is  consequently,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Shorthorns,  everywhere  a  decrease  in  the  cattle 
classes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  never  have  been  so 
few  beasts  absent,  as  seldom  has  the  stock  generally  been 


pronounced  in  so  healthy  a  condition.  So  far,  then,  the 
new  rule  may  be  considered  to  have  worked  well  enough  ; 
but  when  goue  into,  the  show  of  cattle  is  unquestionably 
of  a  very  moderate  character ;  while  some  of  the  sheep 
sections,  more  especially  the  Southdowns,  were  perhaps 
never  better.  The  opening  classes  of  Devons  are 
really  well  maintained,  and  there  are  here  and 
there  some  excellent  samples  of  the  Shorthorn  ; 
but  the  Herefords  are  wofully  indiiFerent,  and 
the  younger  class  of  steers  one  of  the  worst  ever  got 
together.  There  are  two  very  handsome  Highlanders, 
and,  contrary  to  expectation,  some  very  capital  crosses, 
amongst  which  was  to  be  found  the  heaviest  beast  ever  ex- 
hibited at  the  Smithfield  Club  shows. 

Mr.  Iloopern  Smith  leads  off  with  a  partieularly  neat 
two-year-old  Devon  ;  while  beasts  from  the  same  home 
country  are  second  in  the  next  lot  of  steers,  aud  third 
amongst  the  oxen,  as  well  as  second  for  heifers.  The 
best  three-year-old  Devon,  bred  at  Bnrnham  in  Norfolk, 
is  a  famous  good-fleshed,  deep-bodied  animal,  until  you 
come  to  his  quarters,  where  he  falls  away  rather  suddenly ; 
while  Mr.  Taylor's  best  Devon  ox,  bred  in  Sussex,  is  a 
rare  bit  of  beef  from  his  head  to  his  tail,  as  he  looks  to  be 
aU  good  eating.  He  was  first  at  Birmingham  last  year, 
and  has  since  been  winning  about  home  at  Hailsham, 
Lewes,  and  Chichester.  The  second  ox  was  also  very 
good,  and  but  for  a  certain  bareness  on  the  top 
of  his  shoulder  the  finish  between  the  two  might  have 
been  closer.  Mr.  Senior,  however,  wins  outright 
with  First  Fruits,  a  heifer  to  our  eye  always 
more  in  place  at  a  fat  than  a  breeding  show,  as  she  has 
fed  very  well,  but  is  rather  coarse  in  her  style,  al- 
though purchased  from  Mr.  Farthing  at  a  long  figure. 
Both  the  first  and  second  cows.  Picture  and  Pretty 
Maid,  have  made  their  mark  at  the  summer  meetings ;  the 
first  prize  being  still  a  really  refined  and  handsome  cow, 
whose  loss  one  is  inclined  to  regret. 

The  first  prize  Hereford  two-year  steer  is  as  plain 
as  possible,  and  amongst  the  others  the  judges  declare 
there  are  one  or  more  of  the  Avorst  they  were  ever  called 
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upon  to  judicially  appraise.  The  old  steers  are  far  better, 
and  the  best  Hereford  ox,  a  great  up-and-down  beast,  cut 
into  in  his  middle,  as  unquestionably  never  the  best 
Hereford  steer  of  a  good  year.  The  best  heifer  bred  at 
the  Leen  has  some  nice  character,  as  has  Mr.  Philip 
Turner's  own  second,  the  pretty  Plum,  which  won  at 
Hereford ;  and  there  are  in  all  only  two  cows  where  Mr. 
Bray  wins  with  a  nice  taking  old  cow  from  the  Tom- 
kins  stock. 

For  numbers  and  merits  the  Shorthorns  no  doubt  make 
up  the  best  general  average  in  so  exclusive  an  exhibition. 
Mr.  Bruce' s  first  steer  at  two  years  old  and  a-half  is  full 
of  promise,  and  wiU  probably  be  kept  on ;  while  Lord 
Faversham's  good  level  beast  is  a  clever  winner  in  the  next 
class,  both  these  lots  leading  off  well.  There  was,  how- 
ever, matter  for  some  nice  argument  over  the  oxen,  where 
Mr.  Bruce's  white,  which  was  first  last  year  at  Birmingham 
and  Islington,  was  now  second  to  a  red  and  white  from  Ged- 
dington,  which  won  at  Market  Harborough  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  Scotch  Shorthorn  is  an  almost  perfect  ani- 
mal forward,  handsome,  and  evenly  fed,  but  he  finishes 
meanly  about  the  thighs,  and  is  further  disfigured  by  "  a 
leg."  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke's  is  a  great  good-looking 
upstanding  animal,  at  six  months  younger  than  the  other, 
and  this  consideration  went  probably  very  far  to  settle  the 
decision  in  bis  favour.  The  first-prize  heifer,  the  broad- 
backed  beefy  Lady  Oxford,  is  another  "  sacrifice,"  as  she 
was  a  good  second  in  the  summer  at  the  West  of  England 
great  show  to  another  white,  Mr.  Stratton's  banished  Inno- 
cence ;  while  the  pedigree  of  Lord  Spencer's  good  straight 
cow,  with  only  two  calves  to  her  credit,  would  seem  to 
point  another  moral  against  high  feeding  on  high 
breeding.  And,  alas  !  The  Witch  of  Airdrie  even  beyond 
appearance  is  of  superb  quality. 

Mr.  Lee  Steere  is  still  the  champion  of  the  Sussex, 
where  he  showed  a  capital  ox ;  and  there  were  a  few  good 
Eastern  Counties  PoUs,  but  too  few  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. There  are  a  couple  of  Longhorns,  a  couple  of 
Welsh  beasts,  and  two  or  three  apparently  "Irish" 
Shorthorns,  or  Shorthorn  crosses.  The  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Athole  wins  with  a  very  stylish  mouse-coloured  West 
Highlander,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  first  with 
another  apparently  pure  West  Highlander,  although  en- 
tered amongst  the  "  other  Scotch  Horns  !"  The  distinc- 
tion here  has  always  been  something  of  a  difliculty. 
We  had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Aberdeen  black 
Polls  out ;  while  the  crosses  are  far  better  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Mr.  Heath  Harris's  Shorthorn  and  Poll 
Cross,  taking  after  Shorthorn,  is  particularly  handsome 
and  good  all  through ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  second,  a  black, 
and  all  after  the  Polls,  weighs  27cwt.  This  was  altogether 
an  excellent  class  with  many  well-merited  commendations, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  in  such  company  the  Royal 
Windsor,  a  leggy  greyhound  sort  of  beast,  should  have 
been  placed  as  highly  up  as  a  prize. 

The  pick  and  pride  of  the  sheep  centered  over  the 
Southdowns,  as  rarely  have  there  been  two  better  classes, 
and  certainly  Mr,  lligden  never  sent  a  finer  pen  from 
llovethan  his  first;  while  Mr.  Foljambe's  second  wcrc,byno 
means  so  evenly  good,  as  they  handled  indifl'erently,and  were 
set  off  by  one  coarse  sheep.  Lord  Sondes'  third  were 
commcndably  neat  and  bloodlikc ;  and  his  light-weight 
winners,  in  our  opinion,  the  champion  pen  of  the  show, 
were  pictures  to  the  eye,  and  the  very  best  of  mutton,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  further  proved.  His  lloyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  at  Birmingham,  made  no 
mark  with  his  fiock;  and  Lord  Walsingham  was 
beaten  ofi',  as  Mr.  Woods  admitted  fairly  enough. 
The  Leicester  competition  was  very  limited;  and 
the  awards  after  the  manner  of  the  Midlands  last  week. 
The  Cotswolds  were  miserably  indifferent,  with  three 
eutriea  for  five  prizes ;  but  the  Liucolns  still  maintain  thcii" 


merit.    Of  Shropshires  there  was  a  very  small  show,  but 
the  Oxfords  again  were  in  some  force. 

The  blacks  are  far  better  than  the  white  pigs,  of  which 
there  is  a  small  and  moderate  show,  with  large,  middle, 
and  small  breeds  occasionally  very  curiously  confounded. 
The  class  of  other  breeds  of  jugs  was  generally  commended, 
and  this  contained  the  Cup  pen,  Mr.  Benjafield's 
Berkshire  and  Dorset  cross,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  about  the  best  pen  of  fat  pigs  ever  exhibited.  Mr. 
Biggs'  real  Berkshires  were  good  seconds,  and  another 
pen  of  Berkshires  specially  commended.  The  award 
over  the  extra  stock  pig  in  favour  of  the  Duckerings 
was  not,  we  believe,  unanimous,  but  he  was  thought  to 
have  less  faulty  than  anything  else.  And  this  in  many 
many  of  the  sections,  breeda,  or  classes  would  be  a 
fair  criterion  of  the  show's  actual  merit. 

DURING     THE     WEEK. 

This  is  the  first  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Champion  Plate  for  the  best  beast  in  the  show  that  the 
£100  has  gone  away  from  the  Shorthorns,  the  awards 
standing  thus : 

In  1869,  Lord  Aylesford's  Shorthorn  steer. 

1870,  Mr.  T.  Pulver's  Shorthorn  steer. 

1871,  Mr.  J.  Stratton's  Shorthorn  ox. 

1872,  Mr.  J,  Bruce's  Scotch  Polled  steer. 
This  variation  of  itself  looks  healthy,  as  unquestionably 

the  Scot  was  the  best  beast  sent  this  season  to  Islington, 
although  by  no  means  the  biggest  or  ripest.  He  is, 
however,  a  very  lengthy,  symmetrically-framed  animal, 
of  fine  quality,  good  coat,  and  with  altogether  a  more 
kindly  expression  than  the  buUet-headed  blacks  oftou 
show  ;  his  good  head,  placid  eye,  and  tapering 
muzzle  acting  as  a  capital  [introduction.  Although  the 
heaviest  ox  of  his  class,  he  was,  as  vfe  have  just  inti- 
mated, scarcely  made  the  most  of  in  the  way  of  feeding, 
and  had  he  not  now  taken  the  highest  honours,  no  beast 
could  have  promised  better  for  another  year.  It  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  say,  that  the  decision  in  his  favour  was  no 
mere  butcher's  opinion  as  gathered  by  weight  and  circum- 
ference ;  although  the  award  was  only  arrived  at  after 
the  now  customary  wrangle,  with  one  bench  obstinately 
pitting  itself  against  the  other,  like  Goldsmith's 
—Dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

Until  this  performance  became  insufferably  tedious,  and 
the  great  business  of  the  day  had  once  more  to  be  even- 
tually taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  half-dozen  appointed 
judges,  and  tranferred  to  a  bench  of  referees,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Gow,  Mr.  George  Sanday,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Thurnall.  All  this  much  ado  about  nothing  must,  of 
course,  have  a  very  bad  effect,  as  it  will  tend  to  make 
the  Champion  Plate  rather  the  most  unpopular  than, 
as  it  should  be,  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
proceedings.  As  it  seems  to  us  there  is  at  present  an 
utter  want  of  system  in  gradually  drawing  to  conclusions, 
as  that,  if  the  business  were  simplified,  it  would  promise  to 
work  much  more  satisfactorily.  Thus,  instead  of  having  a 
number  of  the  first-prize  beasts  from  each  side  brought 
m  again,  and  so  challenging  the  judges,  as  it  were,  to  go 
again  over  each  other's  worlc,  definite  instructions  should 
Ibc  given  to  the  two  set  of  judges  to  select  only  two  ani- 
mals each  from  their  respective  classes,  that  is,  the  best  ox 
and  the  best  female  of  one  set  and  the  hest  ox  and  the  best 
ifemale  of  the  other.  These  would  then  come  together  in 
pairs,  and  the  two  winners  run  out  the  deciding  course. 
Moreover,  to  make  these  final  awards,  each  bench  should 
«elect  one  of  its  own  side  to  be  its  representative,  with  the 
third  man  for  this  superior  court,  to  be  taken  by  lot  from 
the  other  four.  It  is  very  much  on  such  a  principle  that  the 
one  Birmingham  bench  is  enabled  to  distribute  the  many 
supplementary  premiums  of  the  Midlands,  not  of  course 
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without  differences  or  divisions,  but  certainly  without  that 
terrible  waste  of  time  and  unseemly  squabbling  which  have 
become  the  common  characteristics  of  a  Champion  Plate 
trial.  However  the  higher  court  may  be  adjusted,  we  are 
very  certain  that,  if  the  thing  is  to  work  more  pleasantly 
and  more  directly  to  the  point,  only  four  animals  should 
be  paraded  iu  competition  for  the  two  £40  cups,  and,  as  an 
immediate  consequence,  for  the  Champion  Plate.  Of  coarse 
the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  sheep  section  of  the 
show,  where  the  long-wool  and  the  short-wool  benches 
should  be  called  on  each  to  produce  its  best  pen.  As  it 
was,  the  Shorthorn  aud  Scotch  judges  kept  in  beyond 
the  Aberdeen  poll  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke's  three-years- 
off  steer,  between  which  and  Mr.  Bruce's  white  it 
was,  as  we  stated  last  week,  so  nice  a  point  that 
Mr.  Bruce  was  within  one  of  claiming  not 
only  the  best  Scot  but  the  best  Shorthorn,  for  the  judges 
themselves,  as  we  hear,  scarcely  "  cared"  which  of  the 
two  to  put  first,  and  we  should  have  gone  for  the  white. 
The  very  fact,  indeed,  of  the  Geddington  steer  winning 
does  not  make  it  a  great  or  even  commonly  good  Short- 
horn year ;  for  at  the  recent  Weedon  show  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Society,  as  we  then  reported  :  "  In  the  fat 
stock,  Mr.  E.  Wortley's  ox  by  Imperial  Count,  which  we 
have  several  times  spoken  highly  of,  had  but  one  opponent,  a 
really  nice  deep,  red-and-white  three-year-old  by  Duke 
of  Wateriugbiuy."  Mr.  Wortley  was  first  at  Weedon,  and 
his  competitor  the  red-and-white  was  the  best  Shorthorn 
at  Islington,  as  the  Kidlington  ox  was  at  Birmingham. 
But  at  the  Midland  meeting  a  Scotch  polled  and  a  Devon 
ox  were  both  placed  before  the  Shoi'thorn  iu  the  final 
contest,  as  it  is  remarkable  that  for  actual  superiority  the 
several  breeds  stood  precisely  the  same  in  Birmingham  as 
in  London,  although  necessarily  with  fresh  animals.  Thus 
in  Birmingham,  the  best  of  all  the  oxen  was  a  Scot,  the 
second  best  a  Devon,  the  third  a  Shorthorn,  and  the 
Herefords  nowhere. — McCombie,  Smith,  and  Wortley ;  and 
so  it  was  again  in  London  with  Bruce,  Overman,  and 
Brooke,  and  the  Herefords  still  nowhere ;  while  the  best 
heifer  or  cow  at  Birmingham  was  a  Devon,  aud  again  the 
best  female  in  London  was  a  Devon.  Thus,  so  far  as 
really  prime  beef  be  concerned,  the  two  leading  breeds  of 
cattle  were  quite  out  of  the  race. 

At  a  clear  week  after  date  there  is  no  necessity  to 
enlai'ge  much  on  our  report  as  written  on  the  opening 
day,  as  this  embraced  all  the  main  points  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Highland  ox  was, 
as  we  had  anticipated,  disqualified,  from  being  put 
into  the  wrong  class,  and  the  smart  notion  of  winning 
in  both  utterly  failed ;  while  BIr.  Walter  Earthing 
has  achieved  the  unprecedented  distinction  of  breed- 
ing in  the  same  year  the  Birmingham  and  Isling- 
ton champion  cows,  but  with  animals  of  a  very  difi'erent 
stamp.  The  Herefords  were  even  below  their  strength  as 
shown  in  the  Midlan  ds,  and  the  steers  so  generally  in- 
different as  to  lead  one  to  think  some  knowledge  of  the  bad 
form  of  the  year  had  got  about,  and  hence  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  miserable  half-done  things,  which  could  only 
have  been  sent  on  the  off  chance.  The  redeeming  feature 
of  the  white-faced  entry  was  the  heifer  class,  or  rather  the 
first  and  second  of  the  class,  both  bred  at  the  Leen ;  and 
Columbine,  the  Lincoln-fed  Hereford,  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment to  have  some  chance  of  further  distinction.  For  the 
best  cow  cup,  however,  the  Shorthorn  judges  selected  the 
white  Oxford  Lady,  and  the  other  bench  tke  Devon,  First 
Fruits,  both  ruined  early  in  life  from  being  overdone  for  the 
summer  breeding  shows.  Although  the  Devons  ulti- 
mately won,  it  was  thought  by  many  good  judges  outside 
the  ring  that  the  best  cow  or  heifer  was  not  that  selected 
to  do  battle  for  the  breed.  In  fact,  as  a  type  of  pure 
stylish  sweet  Devon  cow  character  the  coarse  cloddy  vul- 
gar First  Fruits  could  not  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 


really  beautiful  Picture,  the  best  cow  during  the  past 
summer  at  both  the  West  of  England  and  the  Royal  Car- 
diff shows.  And  the  judges  in  the  Royal  Journal  de- 
clare the  Devon  cows  at  Cardiff  a  particularly  good  class  ; 
while  iu  the  West  of  England  Journal  the  steward  says 
on  behalf  of  the  judges  that  "two  more  beautiful  cows  than 
the  first  aud  second  Devons  are  rarely  seen  brought  into 
a  show-yard,"  and  Picture  was  first  and  a  Flitton  Temp- 
tress second.  On  the  other  hand  First  Fruits  has  pre- 
viously made  but  little  mark,  as  she  is  about  the  worst 
best  cow  or  heifer,  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure  breed, 
ever  seen  at  a  Smithfield  Club  show — a  Devon  lacking 
such  essential  points  in  a  Devon  as  beauty  or  blood- 
like stamp,  and  at  best  but  a  good  butcher's  beast. 
It  may  be  said  that  at  a  fat-stock  show  nothing 
more  is  required,  but  this  we  altogether  dispute  ;  or  the 
animals  might  be  mixed  up  together  and  the  prizes  go 
to  the  heaviest  and  the  fattest,  after  the  showing  of  The 
Times'  reporter,  who  discourses  thus  :  "  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  the  Smithfield  Club  does  not  com- 
monly accord  too  much  consideration  to  purity  of  breed, 
and  those  points  and  characteristics  which  are  standards  of 
excellence  at  breeding  shows  but  should  occupy  only  a 
secondary  position  where  graziers'  and  butchers'  animals 
are  on  view.  The  same  breeders,  of  greater  or  less  emi- 
nence, who  award  the  honours  at  the  summer  shows  of 
bulls  and  dams  and  rising  progeny,  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  authorities  to  put  in  ofiice  at  the  Islington  fat-stock 
competition ;  and  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  graziers 
as  w  ell  as  breeders  should  be  called  on  to  select  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  economically-produced  beef." 
The  worst  judges  in  the  world  are  butchers  and  out- 
siders, like  those  who  put  out  the  best  beast  of  his  time 
last  year  in  the  North  ;  and  the  best  judges  should  of 
course  be  breeders ;  as  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
meat  of  good  quality,  how  can  "  too  much  consideration" 
be  given  anywhere  "  to  purity  of  breed,  and  those  points 
and  characteristics  which  are  standards  of  excellence  in 
breeding."  To  dwell  over  this  precious  piece  of  criticism, 
which  must  surely  have  been  prompted,  if  not  written,  by 
a  butcher,  one  might  be  led  to  think  that  breeding  and 
feeding  must  be  grounded  on  very  different  principles ; 
whereas,  even  the  flesher's  favourite  beast,  the  cross, 
about  the  best  filled  class  at  the  show,  comes  essentially 
to  depend  upon  breed.  Could  the  Aberdeen  feeders 
turn  out  the  fat  stock  they  do  but  for  the  long-pedigree 
bulls  and  carefully-selected  cows  ?  What  the  Smithfield 
Club  has  to  guard  against  is  the  too  readily  according  to 
any  such  nonsense  as  that  you  can  get  the  best  beef  or 
mutton  without  all  consideration  for  purity  of  breed,  with 
its  accompanying  points  and  characteristics  of  excellence. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  regret  to  see  such  good  spe- 
cimen of  a  pure  and  established  breed  as  Mr.  Rigden's  or 
Lord  Sondes  Southdowns  passed  over,  and  the  preference 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  certainly  very  hand- 
some pen  of  Oxfords.  The  Southdowns  are  not  only 
more  highly  bred  but  a  deal  better  mutton,  as  the  Blen- 
heim sheep  seemed  to  depend  as  much  on  their  wool  as 
their  flesh.  However,  the  award  put  not  only  the  Oxford 
wethers  first,  but  the  old  Oxford  ewes,  the  heaviest 
sheep  in  the  Hall,  second  ;  JMr.  Morrison's  very  capital 
Hampshires  third,  and  Lord  Cheshire's  Sbropshires 
fourth.  Had  the  Oxford  Downs  Ewes  been  placed  first 
for  the  Plate  instead  of  second,  the  decision  would 
have  verged  on  a  positive  absurdity.  Fancy  old 
ewe  mutton  being  2)roclaimed  the  best  I  There 
can  be  no  doubt  still  but  that  these  three  kinds 
of  sheep — Oxfords,  Hampshires,  and  Shropshires — were 
all  well  represented  ;  but  far  away  the  best  general  show 
of  one  breed  of  sheep  in  the  Hall  was  furnished  by  the 
Southdowns,  and  with  two  Southdown  judges  in  ofiice,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  to  us  how  they  got  away  so  soon  from 
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their  own  favourite  sort.  Weight  is,  we  should  hope,  not 
the  highest  test  of  merit  in  any  animal,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  in  Southdowns,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  light- 
weight class  fill  so  well.  It  was  at  all  points  about  the 
best  class  of  sheep  iii  the  show,  as  tested  either  by 
numbers  or  commendations.  There  was  another  good 
class  of  cross-bred  sheep,  where  the  Southdown  still 
maintained  his  supremacy,  as  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Over- 
man's first  prize  pen.  What  are  crosses  in  meat  or 
mutton  worth  without  a  taste  of  the  Shorthorn  bull  or 
the  Southdown  ram  ? 

Whether  the  show  be  good  or  bad  it  is  now  established 
as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  season,  like  the  Derby  in  the 
summer  or  the  pantomime  at  Christmas ;  and  the  at- 
tendance has  seldom  been  greater,  the  Hall  being  continu- 
ally blocked,  both  above  and  below,  more  especially  on 
Wednesday,  when  there  was  the  best  "  lake"  since 
the  opening  year.  A  very  noticeable  improvement  was 
the  boarded  floor,  a  boon  which,  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  chairman  for  saying,  is  solely  due  to  Mr.  J.  Howard, 
M.P.,  who  carried  out  his  "  experiment"  against  con- 
siderable opposition  from  his  brother  directors.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  daily  journals  have  given  all  the  credit 
of  this  welcome  contrivance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hall 
Company.  Another  attempted  "  improvement"  was  tried 
on  by  an  exhibitor  who  by  the  Tuesday  morning  had  all  his 
beasts  hurdled  oif  from  the  public,  on  the  odi  jirofamim 
vulgus  principle;  these  extraordinary  barriers  being  of 
course  pulled  down  again  when  they  came  under  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  steward.  Then  another 
steward  pnlled  his  catalogue  to  pieces  so  soon  as  a  copy 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  as  no  question  what  with  its  ob- 
structive interleaved  Hall  plans,  of  no  possible  use  to  any 
one  but  the  advertisers  thereon,  this  is  about  the  most 
clumsy  inconvenient  book  of  reference  ever  issued.  But 
as  the  members  are  going  in  for  reform  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  ask  even  more  directly  whether  the  catalogue  of  the  show 
should  not  be  published  under  the  authority  and  control 
of  the  Club  ? 

JUDGES. 
C  VTTLE. 

DEVONS,    IlEREFORDS,     SUSSEX,    NORFOLK     OR    SUFFOLK 
POLLED,    AND    LONG    BORNS. 

Taylor,  Wm.,  Thinghill  Court,  Hereford  ; 

I'ord,  John,  Rushton,  Blandford,  Dorset ; 

Watts,  Wm.,  Littlewood  Farm,  Frampton,  Dorset ; 

SHORTHORNS,  SCOTCH,  IRfSH,  WELSH,  CROSS,  OR  MIXED. 

Booth,  T.  C,  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  York  ; 
Grcetham,  Jno.,  Stainfield  Hall,  Wragby,  Lincoln  ; 
Gibbons,  T.,  Burnfoot,  Esk,  Longtown,  Cuniberand. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS,  COTSWOLDS,  LINCOLNS,  KENTISH  ORROMNEY 
MARSH,  CROSS-BRED,  LONG  WOOLS,  OXFORD,  MOUN- 
TAIN, CROSS-BRED  LONG  AND  SHORT  WOOLS. 

Borton,  J.,  Barton  House,  Barton-le- Street,  Malton  ; 
Brown,  T.hos,  Marhara    Hall,  Downham   Market, 

Norfolk  ; 
Roberts,   J.,   Caswell    House,    Casbridge,    Farlng- 

don,  Berks. 

SOUTHDOWNS,  HAMPSHIRE  OR  WILTSHIRE  DOWNS,  SHROP- 
SHIRE, RYELAND,  CHEVIOT,  AND  DORSET. 

Fookes,  Henry,  Whitechurch,  Blandford,  Dorset; 
Lugar,  Henry,  Ingham,  Bury  St.  Edmund's ; 
Mansell,  Thos.,  Ercall  Park,  Wellington,  Salop. 

PIGS. 
Little,  Edward,  Lanhill,  Chippenham  ; 
Clarke,  Charles,  Scopwick,  Lincoln  ; 
Sexton,  G.  M.,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich. 


CATTLE. 

[With  the  first   prizes   marked   *    the  exhibitors   also 
received  silver  medals  as  breeders.] 

DEVONS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

*First  prize  of  £20  to  Wm.  A  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter. 

Second  of  £15  to  T.  L.  Senior,  Aylesbury. 

Third  of  £10  to  Wm.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter. 

Commended. — Wm.  Farthing,  Bridgewater. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

*First  prize  of  £30  to  John  Overman,  Burnham,  Sutton. 

Second  of  £20  to  Wm.  A.  H.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter. 

Third  of  £10  to  Wm.  Taylor,  Glynleigh,  Eastbourne. 

Commended. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

*First  prize  of  £30  to  Wm.  Taylor,  Glynleigh,  East- 
bourne. 

Second  of  £20  to  T.  L.  Senior,  Aylesbury. 

Third  of  £10  to  Wm.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter. 

Highly  Commended. — The  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandring- 
ham. 

Commended. — Chas.     M'Niven,      Oxted,      Godstone, 
Surrey. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

I'irst  prize  of  £25  to  T.  L.  Senior,  Broughton  House, 
Aylesbury.     Silver  medal  as  breeder  to  W.  Farthing. 

Second  of  £15  to  Wm.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter. 

Third   of  £10  to   Walter   Farthing,    Stowey    Court, 
Bridgwater. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

*First  prize  of  £25  to  J.  A.  Smith,  Bradford  Peverell, 
Dorchester. 

Second  of  £15  to  Walter  Farthing,  Bridgewater. 

Third  of  £10  to  John  Tapp,  Twitchin,  South  Molton, 
Devon. 

HEREFORDS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £20  to  Aaron  Pike,  Mitton,  Tewkes- 
bury. 

Second  of  £15  to  Wm.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Third  of  £10  to  R.  V.  C.  Groves,  Berrington,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30  to  Wm.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall,  Nor- 
wich. 

Second  of  £20  to  Sir  J.  R.  Bailey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Gla- 
nust  Park,  Crickhowell. 

Third  of  £10  to  Earl  of  Powis,  Walcot  Park. 

Commended. — Aaron  Pike,  Mitton,  Tewkesbury. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prize  of  £30  to  Wm.  Heath,  Ludham  Hall,  Nor- 
wich. 

Second  of  £20  to  James  James,  Amberley  Court,  Mon- 
mouth. 

Third  of  £10  to  John  G.  Leigh,  The  Hoc,  Luton,  Beds. 

Commended. — Samuel  Carter,  Quarry  Hill,  Battle. 
Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First   prize    of   £25    to    John    Codling,    Whaplode, 
Spalding. 

Second  of  £15  to  Philip  Turner,  The  Leen,  Pembridge. 

Third  of  £10  to  John  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prize  of  £25  to  George  Bray,  Dilwyn,  Leominster. 

Second   of  £15    to    Robert    Wortley,    Suflield    Hall, 
Aylsham. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  G  months  old. 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  James  Bruce,  Burnside,  Fochabei'. 
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Second  of  £15  to  Joseph  Stratton,  Alton  Priors,  Marl- 
borough. 

Third  of  £10  to  R.  N.  Morley,  Leadeuham,  Grantham. 
Highly    commended. — Her     Majesty,    Shaw    Farm, 
Windsor. 

Commended. — Francis  Fowler,  Henlow,  Biggleswade. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  mouths  old. 
*First  prize  of  £30  to  Earl  of  Faversham,  Dun  combe 
Park,  York. 

Second  of  £20  to  John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood. 
Third    of   £10    to    Christopher    Smith,   Wrantham, 
Wangford. 

Commended. —  Lieut. -Col.    L.    Lindsay,    V.C.,    M.P., 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  3  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £30  to  Sir  W.  de  Capel  Brooke,  Bart., 
Geddington  Grange,  Kettering. 

Second  of  £20  to  Robert  Bruce,  Newton  of  Struthers, 
Forres. 

Third    of    £10   to   W.   H.   Hewitt,    Norton    Court, 
Taunton. 

Highly  commended. — John  Kent,  Whyke,  Chichester. 
Commended. — Sir  W.  G.   Cumming,   Bart.,  Forres ; 
D.  Bragg,   Southwark  Hall ;  R.  H.  Nelson,  Barton  Hill 
House,  York  ;  C.  L.  Neave,  Instead  ;  Sir  A.  Rothschild, 
Bart.,  Aston-Clinton. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
*  First  prize  of  £35  to  Rey.  R.  B.  Kennard,  Manahull, 
Blandford. 

Second  of  £15  to  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham. 
Third  of  £10  to  J.  B.  Aylmer,  Fincham  Hall. 
Commended. — John  Walter,  M.P.,  Bearwood. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 
*First  prize   of  £25  to  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  K.G.,  Al- 
thorpe  Park. 

Se'cond  of  £15  to  R.  H.  Say,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor. 
Third  of  £10  to  Jno.  Smith,  Bynoll  Farm,  Swindon. 
'      Commended. — J.   R.   King,   North    Ormsby    Abbey, 
Louth. 

SUSSEX. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  G.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel. 
Second  of  £10  to  E.  and  A.  Stanford,  Steyning. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  J.  and  A.  Heasman,  Angmering. 
Second   of    £10   to   Mary    Coote,  Climping,    Little- 
hampton. 

Third  of  £5  to  E.  and  A.  Stanford,  Steyning. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  and  8  months  old. 
.   *First  prize  of  £25  to  Jice  Steere,  M.P.,  Jayes  Park, 
Ockley,  Dorking. 

Second  of  £15  to  Mary  Coote,  Climping,  Littlehamp- 
ton. 

Third  of  £10  to  Alfred  Agate,  Horsham. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  John  Neale,  Pulborough. 
Second  of  £15  to  Lee  Steere,  M.P.,  Ockley,  Dorking. 
Third  of  £5  to  Right  Hon.  The  Speaker,  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  J.  &  A.  Heasman,  Angmering. 
Second  of  £15  to  G.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel. 
Third  of  £5  to  Right  Hon.  The  Speaker,  Lewes. 
NORFOLK  OR  SUFFOLK  POLLED. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £15  to  The  Prince  of  Wales,   Sandring- 
ham. 

Second  of  £10  to  Wm.  Smith,  Witton,  North  Walsham. 
Commended. — John  Hammond,  Ball,  Thetford. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age, 
First  prize  of  £15  to  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Norwich. 
Second  of  £10  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham. 


LONG-HORNS. 
*The  prize  of  £10  to  Sir  J.  H.  Crewe,  Bart.,  Calke 
Abbey,  Derby. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
*The  prize  of  £10  to  H.  R.  Chapman,  Upton,  Nuneaton. 

SCOTCH  HIGHLAND. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
*First  prize  of  £30   to  Dowager   Duchess    of  Athol, 
Dunkeld. 

Second   of   £15    to  G.    and  J.  G.    Smith,   Glenlivet, 
BanflFshire. 

Highly   commended. — Thos.    Elliot,   Ilindhope,    Jed- 
burgh. 

Commended. — The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Golspie. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
First   prize   of  £15   to  Sir   AV.    C.   Trevelyan,  Bart., 
Wallingtou. 

Second  of  £10  to  Robt.  Jardine,  Castlewick,  Lockerbie. 

OTHER  SCOTCH-HORNS. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
The  prize  of  £10  to  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Golspie,  disqualified. 

SCOTCH.POLLED. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £30  to  J.  Bruce,   Burnside,   Fochabers. 
Silver  medal  to  breeder,  J.  McPherson. 

Secondof  £15  toW.  Durrant,   Brunstead  Hall,   Stal- 
ham. 

Highly   commended. — H.    D.    Adamson,     Balgutan, 
Alford. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £15  to  J.  Cunningham,  Dalbeattie,  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Second  of  £10  to  Jno.  Hunter,  Dapple,  Fochabers. 
Highly  commended. — R.  Bruce,  Newton,  Forres. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 
Prize  of  £15  to  J.  Reid,  Greystone,  Alford,  Aberdeen. 

IRISH. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
Prize  of  £10  to  J.  S.  Postle,    Smallburgh  Hall,  Stal- 
ham. 

Highly    commended. —  R.     Wortley,    Suffield    Hall, 
Aylsham. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
Prize  of  £10  to  Robert  Wortley,  Aylsham. 

WELSH. 
Steers  or  Oxen  (runts),  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £20  to  Thos.  Saxby,  Fisk,  Lewes. 
Second   of  £10   to   J.  S.   Postle,    Smallburgh   Hall, 
Stalham. 

CROSSES  OR  MIXED  BREEDS. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £25  to  W.  and    J.  Lawson,   Iluntly, 
Aberdeen. 

Second  of  £15  to  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen. 
Third  of  £10  to  John  Wortley,  Felmingham,  North 
Walsham. 

Commended. — Walter  Scott,  Huntly,  Aberdeen. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  3  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £25  to  R.  H.  Harris,  Earnhill,  Forres. 
Second  of    £15    to   John    Thompson,    Baillicknow, 
Kelso. 

Third  of  £10  to  Her  Majesty,  Shaw's  Farm. 
Highly  commended. — J.  and   W.  Martin,    Aberdeen ; 
John  Napper,  Horsham ;    T.  Roy,   Perth ;  John  Over- 
man, Burnham. 

Commended. — Walter    Scott,    Huntly ;  Lewis  Lloyd, 
Addington,  Surrey. 
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Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
*rir3t  prize  of  £20  to  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,   Bart., 
Wallington. 

Second  of  £10  to  J.  P.  McPherson,  Kinloss,  Porres, 
Highly  commended. — S.  Goulder,  Norwicli. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*Eirst  prize  of  £20  to  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton, 
Notts. 

Second  of  £15  to  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Barley  Thorp  Hall. 
Oakham. 

Third  of  £5  to  Lawrence  Willmore,  The  Newark,  Lei- 
cester. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. 
'Tirst  prize  of  £10  to  Wm.  Brown,  Holme  on  Spalding. 
Second  of  £5  to  George  Turner,  Bramford  Speke,  Exe- 
ter. 
Highly  commended. — Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
COTSWOLDS. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  John  Baldwin,  Luddington. 
Second  of  £15  to  Henry  Cole,  Ashbrook,  Cirencester. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  John  Baldwin,  Luddington. 
LINCOLNS. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*First  prize  of  £20   to  John  Byron,  Kirkby   Green, 
Sleaford. 
Second  of  £15  to  John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln. 
Third  of  £5  to  T.  R.  Casswell,  Quadring,  Spalding. 
Commended. — T.  Gunnell,  WiUow  House,  Wilton. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. 
First  prize  of  £10  to  John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln. 

KENTISH  OR  ROMNEY  MARSH. 
Wethers,  1  vear  old  (under  23  months). 
*rirst  prize  of  £15  to  B.  W.  Tassell,   Hode,  Patrix- 
bourne,  Canterbury. 

Second  of  £10  to  W.  de  Chair  Baker,  Beverley,   Can- 
terbury. 

CROSS-BRED  LONG-WOOLS. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*rirBt  prize  of  £15  to  J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bedford. 
Second  of  £10  to  W.  Robinson,  West  End,  Haynes, 
Bedford. 
Commended. — Sir  W.  de  Capel  Brooke,  Bart. 

SOUTIIDOWNS. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 

*First  prize  of  £20  to  W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton. 

Second  of  £10  to  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton  Hall, 
Worksop. 

Third  of  £5  to  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford. 

Highly  commended. — Sir   W.    Throckmorton,    Bart., 

Commended. — J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.,  Norwich. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months),  each  sheep  not 
to  exceed  2001bs.  live  weight. 

*First  prize  of  £15  to  Lord  Sondes,  Thetford. 

Second  of  £10  to  Sir  W,  Throckmorton,  Bart,  Buckland. 

Third  of  £5  to  W.  Rigden,  Hove. 

Highly  commended. — Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Ilall. 

Commended. — F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Worksop  ;  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  Sandringham. 
Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  and  under  35  months). 

*  First    prize    of   £15  to  John  Overman,   Burnham, 
Sutton. 

Second  of  £10  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall. 

Highly  commended. — F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Worksop. 

Commended. — Duke  of  Richmond,    Goodwood;    and 
Prince  of  Wales,  Saudriugham. 


Ewes,  above  3  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £10  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Good- 
wood. 

Second  of  £5  to  Lord  Sondes,  Thetford. 
Commended. — Lord  Dacre,  The  Hoo,  Welwyn. 
HAMPSHIRE  OR  WILTSHIRE  DOWNS. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*Fu-st  prize  of  £30  to  Alfred  Morrison,  FonthiU  House, 
Tisbury. 

Second  of  £15   to  J.  and  M.  Arnold,  Westmeon, 
Petersfield. 
Third  of  £5  to  Thos.  Dodd,  Northstoke,  Wallingford. 
Highly  commended. — A.   and  E.   de   Morney,  Cold 
Harbour,  Wallingford. 
Commended. — J.  P.  King,  Northstoke,  Wallingford. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. 
*  First  prize  of  £10  to  James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge, 
Wilton. 

Second  of  £5  to  J.  E.  Rawlence,  Ugford,  Wilton. 
Highly  commended. —  Jno.  Barton,  Harkwood  Farm, 
Basingstoke. 

SHROPSHIRES. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*rirst  prize  of  £20  to  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Bucks. 
Second  of  £10  to  Sarah  Beach,  Brewood,  Staiford. 
Third  of  £5  to  T.  Nock,  Shifnal. 
Highly  commended. — G.  Cooke,  Linton. 
Commended. — Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York. 
Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  23  and  under  35  months). 
*First  prize  of  £15  to  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer. 
Second  of  £5  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Warwick, 

Ewes  above  3  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £10  to  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer, 
Second  of  £5  to  T.  Nock,  Shifnal. 
OXFORDSHIRES. 
Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim, 
Second  of  £15  to  S.  Druce,  Eynsham. 
Third  of  £5  to  Z.  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury. 
Highly  commended. — N.  Stilgoe,  Manor  Farm,  Adder- 
bury. 
Comniended. — J.  and  F.  Howard,  Bedford. 

Ewes,  above  3  years  old. 
*First  prize  of  £10  to  John  Treadwell,  Aylesbury. 
Second   of  £5   to   Duke  of  Marlborough,    Blenhem, 
Woodstock. 

Highly  commended. — S.  Druce,  Eynsham. 
RYELANDS,  CHEVIOTS,  AND  DORSETS. 
Wethers,  or  of  any  other  pure  breed,  not  speciiied  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  divisions,  of  any  age. 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  Herbert  Farthing,  Nether  Stowey, 
Bridgewater. 

Second  prize  withheld. 

MOUNTAINS  (Not  being  Cheviots). 
Wethei's  (white-faced)  of  any  age. 
*First  prize  of  £15,  to  Rd.  Stranger,  North  Molton. 
Second  of  £10  to  W.  A.  II.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter. 
Commended. — W.  Smith,  Hoopern. 
Wethers  (black-faced  or  speckle- faced),  of  any  age. 
First  prize  of  £15  to  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen, 
Second  of  £10  to  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Kelso. 
Highly  commended. — Robert  Bruce,  Forres. 
Commended. — Thomas  Roy,  Tullycumb,  Perth. 
CROSS-BRED  LONG  AND  SHORT-WOOLS. 

Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months) . 
*First  prize  of  £20  to  John  Overman,  Burnham. 
Second  of  £15  to  Z.  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury. 
Third  of  £5  to  Frederick  Street,  Harrowden,  Bed- 
ford. 

Highly  commended. — N.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury. 
Commended. — Thomas  Rush,  Babraham  ;    and  H,  A, 
Brassey,  M.P.,  Aylcsford, 
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PIGS. 

WHITE. 

Not  exceeding  9  months  old, 
*rirst  prize  of  £10  to  Her  Majesty,  Shaw  Farm. 
Second  of  £5  to  Rev,  J.  0,  Stephens,   Savernake  Par- 
sonage, Marlborough. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
*First    prize   of   £10  to  Her   Majesty,    Shaw  Farm, 
"Windsor. 

Second  of  £5  to  W.  H.  Dunn,  Standon  Manor,  Hun- 
gerford. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months. 
*First  prize  of  £10  to  W.  H.  Dunn,  Hungerford. 
Second  of  £5  to  Her  Majesty,  Shaw  Farm. 
Highly  commended. — J.  and  F.  Howard,  Bedford, 
BLACK. 
Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
*First  prize  of  £10  to  J.  Kent,  Whyke,  Chichester. 
Second  of  £5  to  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford, 
Commended. — C.  McNiven,  Godstone. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
*Fu'st  prize  of  £1 0  to  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford. 
Second  of  £5  to  J.  Kent,  Whyke,  Chichester. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
*First  prize  £10  to  C.  McNivin,  Oxted,  Godstone. 
Second   of  £5  to  N.   Benjafield,  Shorts  Green  Farm, 
Motcombe. 

Highly  commended, — T.  Chamberlayne,  Cranbury 
Park,  Winchester, 

OTHER  BREEDS: 
Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
*First  prize  of  £10   to  H.  A.  Brassey,  M.P.,  Preston 
Hall. 

Second  of  £5  to  J.  Biggs,  Aylesford,  Cublington, 
Leighton  Buzzard. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
*rirst  prize  of  £10  to   Marquis  of  AUesbmy,   Home 
Farm,  Marlborough. 

Second  of  £5  to  J.  Biggs,  Cublington,  Leighton  Buz- 
zard, 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £1 0  to  A.  Benjafield,  the  Poplars,  Stal- 
bridge.     Silver  medal  as  breeder,  T.  Batt. 
Second  of  £5  to  J.  Biggs,  Cublington. 
Highly  commended. — J.  P.  King,  Northstoke,  Walling- 
ford. 

The  class  commended, 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Steer  or  Ox.— £20  and  Silver  Medal  to  Walter  Scott, 
Huntley. 

Highly  commended. — Edward  Broughton,  Mundham, 
Norwich. 

Heifer  or  Cow.— £20  and  Silver  Medal  to  Wm.  Torr. 
Aylesby  Manor,  Grimsby. 

Highly  commended, —  Henry  Crawshay,  Oaklands 
Park,  Newnham. 

Wether  of  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Kentish, 
or  other  long-woolled  breed. — Silver  Cup,  value  £5  to 
J.  Newman,  Bedford, 

Highly  commended. — J,  Baldwin. 

Wether  of  the  South-down  and  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire- 
downs. — Silver  Cup,  value  £5,  to  Sir  Wm.  Throckmorton, 
Bart.,  Burtland,  Farringdon, 

Highly  commended. — Alfred  Morrison,  Tisbury;  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sandringham ;  Lord  Sondes,  Thetford. 

Wether  of  the  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  Crossbred,  or 
other  breed. — Silver  Cup  of  £5  to  Lord  Chesham. 

Highly  commended. — J,  Overman, 

Commended.— G,  Cooke,  Horseheathj  J.  Newman; 
F.  Street. 


Single  Pig. — Silver  Cup,  value  £S,  to  R.  E.  Duckering 
Northorpe,  Kirton,  Lindsay. 

Special  Commendation. — A.  Benjafield,  Stalbridge, 
Blandford. 

SILVER  CUPS. 

For  the  best  Steer  or  Ox  in  any  of  the  classes. — Silver 
Cup,  value  £40,  to  James  Bruce,  Burnside,  Fochabus. 

For  the  best  Heifer  or  Cow  in  any  of  the  classes. — 
Silver  Cup,  value  £40,  to  T.  L.  Senior,  Broughton, 
Aylesbury  (Devon). 

For  the  best  pen  of  Leieesters,  Cotswolds',  Lincolns, 
Kentish,  or  other  long-woolled  breed,  in  any  of  the  classes, 
—Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  to  T.  Byron,  Kirby  Green. 

For  the  best  pen  of  one-year-old  Southdowns,  Hamp- 
shire or  Wiltshire  Downs. — Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  to 
Alfred  Morrison,  FonthUl  House,  Tisbury, 

For  the  best  pen  of  one-year-old  Shropshire,  Oxford- 
shire, Cross-bred,  or  any  other  breed  of  Sheep  (not 
specified  in  Prize  List)  in  any  of  the  classes, — Silver  Cup, 
value  £20,  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace, 
Woodstock. 

For  the  best  pen  of  Pigs,  in  any  of  the  classes. — Silver 
Cup,  value  £20,  to  A,  Benjafield,  Stalbridge,  Blandford, 
CHAMPION  PLATE, 

For  the  best  Beast  in  the  Show, — A  piece  of  Plate,  value 
£100,  to  James  Bruce,  of  Burnside,  Fochabers,  Elgin 
(PoU). 

For  the  best  pen  of  Sheep  in  the  Show. — A  piece  of 
Plate,  value  £50,  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim 
Palace,  Woodstock  (Oxfords). 


LIVE   WEIGHTS    OP   CATTLE   AND 
SHEEP. 

[The  Numbers  omitted  are  those  of  entries  not  sent. 
The  numbers  marked  thus  *  are  winners  of  first  prizes. 
The  best  beast  in  the  yard  is  the  Scot  PoU,  154 ;  the 
best  Cow  or  Heifer,  the  Devon,  26  ;  and  the  best  pen 
of  Sheep,  the  Oxford  Downs,  317,] 

CATTLE. 
DEVONS, 


No, 

1 

2 

*3 

4 

5 


Steeks,  2J  years. 


Weight, 
cwt.  qrs,  lbs. 
10  0 
2 
I 
0 
1 
1 


13 
11 
13 
12 
11 


16 

4 
27 

0 
10 

8 


Steers,  8  years  3  months. 


10 

11 

*13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
21 

22 
*23 

24 

25 

*26 

27 


12 
,,  13 
.,  14 
.,  13 
..  14 
..  11 
Oxen. 
.,  14 


17 

18 

15 

14 

16 

15 

14 

Heipees. 

11 

14 

13 

13 


22 
16 
3 
24 
16 
23 

2 
26 
27 
13 
18 
20 
10 

1 

16 

19 

19 

9 


No. 

28 
29 
30 
*31 
32 
33 


Cows, 

Weight."  i 
cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


12 
14 
13 
13 
12 
12 


12 

27 
2 


HEREFORDS. 

Steers,  2^  years, 

34  14  3   4 

*35  13  '1   7 

36  16  0  19 

37  13  3  26 

Steers,  3  years  3  months. 


*38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

*46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
52 
53 


16 

.,,  16 

...  18 

...  15 

...  16 

...  17 

...  15 
Oxen, 

...  20 

...  23 

...  22 

...  19 

...  19 

...  17 

.n  19 


17 

13 

8 

2 

0 

24 
20 
12 
25 
9 
26 
24 


6t 

(Kerefords  continued ) 

Heifees. 
No.  Weight. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

55     14  2  27 

56     16  1  20 

57     12  2  14 

*58     14  1  8 

Cows. 

60     16  2  20 

*61     16  0  14 

SHORTHORNS. 
Steers,  2|  years. 

62  15  1  27 

63  13  3  8 

64  17  0  3 

65  13  2  7 

66  14  '  2  12 

67  14  3  10 

68  17  1  9 

69  14  3  13 

70  14  3  10 

*71  14  1  17 

Steers,  3  years  3  mouths. 

72  18  1  8 

74  18  3  18 

75  17  3  10 

76  16  1  5 

*77  17  1  1 

78  16  0  14 

79  14  2  21 

Oxen. 

80  18  2  11 

81  22  0  5 

*82  18  3  7 

83  19  1  1 

84  21  2  0 

85  23  0  0 

86  20  3  7 

87  20  0  24 

88  23  1  7 

89  18  0  8 

90  19  2  22 

91  17  1  8 

92  19  2  20 

93  20  0  15 

94  18  3  6 

Heifers. 

*95  17  2  25 

96  16  0  18 

97  15  1  13 

98  16  0  14 

99  18  2  26 

Cows. 

102  18  0  8 

103  19  3  9 

*104  20  3  26 

105  17  2  1 

SUSSEX. 

Steers,  2i-  years. 

*106  14  2  12 

107  13  3  17 

Steers,  3  years  3  months. 

108  14  2  6 

109  18  0  0 

*111  16  0  14 

112  16  2  13 

Oxen. 

114  18  2  13 

115  17  2  1 

116  18  3  12 

117  19  2  7 

*118  23  3  12 
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(Sussex  continued.) 

Heifers. 

No.  Weight. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

119     14     1       1 

*121     14     0     12 

122     18     0       9 

COAVS. 

123     16     2     26 

124     16     2     15 

126     12     3     20 

*127     16     1       4 

NORFOLK  or  SUFFOLK 

POLLED. 

Steers  or  Oxen. 

*128  15  3   6 

129  17  3  14 

130  16  1   4 

132  15  0   6 

133  15  0   8 

Heifers  or  Cows. 

135  15  2  20 

136  15  0  26 

*138  15  3   6 

139  15  2   0 

LONG     HORNS. 
Steers  or  Oxen. 

*140     21     0     10 

Heifers  or  Cows. 

*141     12     1       4 

SCOTCH  HIGH- 
LANDERS. 
Steers  or  Oxen. 

142     14     2     16 

143     16     2     23 

144     21     3     16 

*145     18     2     26 

146     15     3       4 

147     17     0     24 

Heifers  or  Cows. 

*148     13     0      7 

149     11     3     25 

OTHER     SCOTCH 

HORNS. 

150     17     3     15 

151     15     3     27 

*152     18     3     15 

153     15     3       7 

SCOTCH  POLLS. 

Steers  or  Oxen. 

*154  21  3  15 

155  19  1  15 

156  21  1  20 

158  19  0  16 

Heifers. 

159  13  0   3 

160  15  3  12 

*161  18  3   0 

162  17  0  13 

164  15  3  10 

Cows. 

*165  15  2  15 

IRISH. 

Steers  or  Oxen. 

*166  16  2   3 

167  20  1  24 

168  18  1  12 

Heifers  or  Cows. 

*169  15  0  21 

WELSH. 
Steers  or  Oxen. 

170     13     3     26 

*171     16     3     14 


CROSSES. 

3  years'  Steers. 

No.  Weight. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

172     17     1     22 

^173     17     1       5 

174     16     0      0 

175     16     1       1 

Steers  or  Oxen. 

176     19     3     21 

177     23     1     20 

'=178     21     0     26 

179     12     1     12 

180     27     0       0 

181     22     3       6 

182     19     2       5 

184     23     1       0 

185     13     0       8 

186     22     1     14 

187     19     3     18 


(Crosses  continued.) 
Heifers. 
No.  Weight. 

cwt.  qvs.  lbs. 
^=188     17     0     20 

189     15     1     17 

190     16     1       1 

191     18     0     18 

EXTRA  STOCK. 
Steers  or  Oxen. 

192     20     0     24 

193     22     0     22 

^94     22     0     25 

195     16     1       2 

196     13     0     15 

Heifers  or  Cows. 

197     19     2      6 

n98     16     1     14 

199     7     2     22 


SHEEP. 


LEICESTERS. 

202     6     1     23 

*203     6     17 

204     6     0     10 

205     5     1     13 

Leicester  Ewes.' 

206     6     1     22 

*207     6     3     11 

208     6     0     16 

209     5     3     14 

COTSWOLDS. 

*210     7     3       2 

211     7     19 

Cotswold  Ewes. 

*213     8     3       1 

LINCOLNS. 
*214     8     1     14 

215     8     0     13 

216     7     3     24 

217     7     1     24 

218     7     19 

Lincoln  Ewes. 

*219     8     2     16 

KENTS. 
*220     6     2       3 

221     6     2     15 

222     6     3     14 

223     6     1     10 

LONGWOOLS.— CROSS- 
BRED. 

224     6     2     14 

*225     7     3     10 

226     5     3     14 

227     7     1     19 

EXTRA    STOCK. 

228     2     0     11 

229     2     0       9 

230     13       0 

231     2     1       7 

233     2     17 

*234     2     2     16 

235     2     1     24 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

236     5     2     26 

*237     5     2     20 

238     5     3       7 

239     5     3       8 

240     5     2     17 

241     6     1     21 

242     5     2       5 

243     6     0       9 


(Southdowns  continued.) 

244  5  2     16 

245  5  1     11 

246  5  0     21 

247  5  16 

248  6  0       6 

249  5  2     17 

250  5  2      4 

Light  Weights. 

251  5  0     21 

252  5  0       0 

253  5  0     21 

254  5  0       3 

255  5  0     17 

256  5  0       8 

257  5  0     24 

258  5  0     19 

259  5  0       5 

260  4  3     25 

261  5  0       0 

262  4  2     27 

263  5  0       3 

*264  5  0     17 

Old  Sheep. 

265  6  3     19 

266  6  3       0 

267  6  2     13 

268  5  3       1 

*269  6  3     24 

270  5  2     18 

Southdown  Ewes. 

*271  5  12 

272  5  2     13 

273  5  1     20 

HAMPSHIRES  or  WILT- 
SHIRES. 

274  7  2  10 

*275  7  1  25 

276  6  2  27 

277  7  18 

278  6  1  18 

279  6  2  20 

280  6  3  12 

281  7  3  19 

Hampshire  Ewes. 

282  6  3       0 

283  7  16 

*284  6  3       9 

285  6  2       8 

286  6  2       8 
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Co 


(Hampsh'nes  continued:) 
Extra  Stock. 


No. 

287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
*293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 


1 

24 
5 
1 


AVeight. 
cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

1  2  22 
3  3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2  0     12 
1     3     16 

1  2     23 
2       5 

0  15 

1  1 
2 

10 

2  0     10 
2     3       7 


1 


2     1 
2     2 


304 
*305 
306 
307 
308 


SHROPSHIRES. 


6     13 

6     0  18 

6     1  12 

5     3  14 

6     0  21 

Old  Sheep, 

309     7     2  14 

310     7     0  16 

Shropshire  Ewes. 

311     7     0  22 

312     6     1  16 

OXFORDS. 

.       6     3 


313 
314 
315 
316 
^=317 
318 
319 


12 
23 
5 
8 
23 
20 
10 


Oxford  Ewes. 

320  7  0  1 

*321  8  3  19 

322  7  3  23 

323  7  2  6 

RYLANDS,     CHEVIOTS, 

and  DORSETS. 

324     5     3  16 

*325     6     1  19 

326     1     1  19 


MOUNTAIN  SHEEP  (uot 
CHEVIOTS). 


No. 

327 

328 

*329 

330 


Weight. 
cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
4     15 
4     0     24 
6     0       9 
4     1     25 


BLAC 

;K    OR 

SPECKLE 

FACED. 

331 

5 

1 

0 

332 

5 

0 

10 

*333 

5 

3 

5 

334 

4 

3 

18 

335 

4 

0 

25 

CROSSBRED. 

336 

7 

0 

19 

337 

5 

3 

24 

338 

7 

0 

2 

339 

6 

3 

0 

340 

8 

1 

0 

341 

7 

2 

11 

342 

6 

2 

16 

*343 

7 

1 

14 

344 

8 

0 

19 

345 

7 

0 

2 

346 

7 

2 

20 

EXTRA  STOCK. 


347 
*348 
349 
350 
352 
^353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
363 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 


2  0     20 

2  15 

2  1     20 

2  0     10 

2  0       8 

2  1 

2  1 

2  1 

2  2 

2  1 

2  2     17 

3  0  0 
2  1 
2  1 
2  0  12 
2  0  18 
1  1  22 
1  3  11 
1  3  16 
1  2     15 


11 
5 

16 
0 
0 


4 
26 


THE      IMPLEMENTS. 

Although  the  stock  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  the 
main  attraction  to  the  public,  yet  the  principal  agricultural 
engineers  and  implement  makers  find  it  politic  to  put  in 
au  appearance,  and  occupy  stands  at  this  great  gathering 
of  those  interested  in  agriculture  in  order  to  maintain 
business  relations,  to  book  orders,  and  to  secure  publicity. 
The  novelties  shown  on  these  occasions  are  but  few,  most 
of  the  manufacturers  being  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels, 
and  to  reserve  any  specialty  for  trial  at  the  country 
meetings.  Most  of  the  well-known  names  were  present 
in  the  catalogue,  and  there  was  an  added  interest  given 
to  the  show  by  the  visits  of  many  Continental  purchasers, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  also  what  makers  proposed  ex- 
hibiting at  the  great  international  display  at  Vienna  next 
year. 

Beyond  the  implement  makers  and  engineers,  the  cake 
and  artificial,food  preparers,  the  manure  manufacturers,  and 
the  seedsmen  were  in  strong  force.  The  seedsmen  seem  to 
have  been  exceedingljr  fortunate  ia  the  results  of  the  year's 


crops  produced  by  their  various  customers,  for  never  have 
such  Brogdignag  mangolds,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  been 
shown,  and  even  of  potatoes  (the  disease  notwithstanding) 
some  fine  samples  were  shown.  The  general  arrange- 
ments of  location  and  fittings  were  good,  and  the  Council 
very  wisely  reserved  the  main  hall  and  galleries  exclu- 
sively for  purely  agricultural  exhibits,  transferring  all  the 
miscellaneous  objects  to  the  minor-hall  bazaar  and  the 
arcade,  so  that  those  who  were  on  business  bent  were  not 
annoyed  and  obstructed  by  appeals  from  importunate 
vendors  of  toys,  fancy  articles,  and  Christmas  trickeries. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  hall  there  were  located 
about  thirty-three  of  the  principal  implement  makers 
having  bulky  articles  or  such  as  required  extensive  space 
to  display,  and  in  the  gallery  numbers  200  other  exhi- 
bitors. We  place  these  in  alphabetical  order,  for  more 
easy  reference  by  those  of  our  readers  who  were  uot  pre- 
sent, and  who  may  like  to  run  through  the  list. 

The  Ground  Floor. 
Ashby,  Jeffery,  and  Luke,  Stamford,  exhibited  two  of 
their  portable  vertical  engines,  with  multitubular  boilers, 
some  chafi'cutters  (aa  improved  extra-strong  iron-framed 
one  received  a  medal  lately  at  Long  Sutton  Agricultural 
Society),  a  new  solid  axle  Palmerston  haymaker,  which 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  local  show  of  the  Royal 
North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society  in  August. 

Aveliug  and  Porter,  Rochester,  exhibited  one  of  their 
10-horse  power  road  locomotives,  with  prize  waggou, 
adapted  to  carry  five  tons. 

Barrows  and  Stewart,  Banbury,  a  steam  engine  and 
thrashing  and  finishing  machine. 

The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company  (Limited) 
showed  some  of  their  1  and  2-horse  grass  mowers  and 
reapers  with  Norfolk  drop  platform,  several  waggons  and 
carts,  one  of  their  improved  self-cleaning  clod  crushers, 
and  a  water  cart  with  portable  pump  and  pipe. 

Brown  and  May,  of  Devizes,  had  on  their  stand  an  8- 
horse  portable  engine,  with  patent  water  heaters. 

Charles  Burrell,  Thetford,  one  of  his  8 -horse  traction 
engines  on  springs. 

Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  Lincoln,  whose  successes  at 
Cardiff  are  still  fresh,  exhibited  a  16-horse  fixed  engine 
and  an  8  and  6-horse  portable  engine,  a  stacking  machine, 
a  double-blast  finishing  thrashing  machine,  with  Wilder's 
patent  self-acting  feeder  for  preventing  accidents,  and  a 
grinding  mill. 

W.  Crosskill  and  Sons,  Beverley,  several  of  their  im- 
proved machine-made  carts,  also  a  cattle  cart. 

Davey,  Paxman,  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had  one  of  their 
vertical  engines  and  boilers,  which  were  used  for 
driving  the  machinery  at  the  London  Exhibition  this 
year. 

W.  and  S.  Eddington  and  Co.,  Chelmsford,  had  one  of 
their  8-horse  standard  portable  engines. 

Foster  and  Co.,  Lincola,  an  8-horse  portable  eugine. 
John  Fowler  and  Co.,  Leeds,  were  i-epresented  by  an 
S-horse  single  cylinder  traction  engine,  a  ploughing 
engine,  turning  harrow  and  cultivator,  and  some  double 
furrow  ploughs.  Alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  road  wheels  and  other  parts  of  these. 

Richard  Garrett  and  Sons,  Leiston  Works,  had  seve- 
ral of  their  portable  steam  engines  and  thrashing  ma- 
chines, showing  good  workmanship  and  finish,  being 
intended  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition  next  year.  The 
thrashing  machines  of  this  firm  since  last  exhibited]  have 
been  reduced  in  size  and  weight,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  form  of  fan,  and  the  substitution  of  wood 
springs  to  the  shakers  in  place  of  the  heavy  cast-iron 
hangers.  Messrs.  Garrett  also  showed  some  of  their 
well-known  corn,  seed,  and  manure  drills  and  their  origi- 
patent  horse  hoes, 
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P.  and  11.  P.  Gibbons,  Wantage,  had  a  tbrasliiug  ma- 
cMne,  witli  an  S-horse  power  engine,  having  a  special  water 
heater. 

Holmes  and  Son,  Norwich,  had  a  combined  portable 
finishing  thrashing  machine,  with  portable  engine,  corn, 
seed,  and  manure  drills,  and  one  of  their  portable  seed 
shellers  which  was  rewarded  at  Cardiff. 

Edward  Humphries,  Pershore,  exhibited  one  of  his 
thrashing  machines. 

R.  Hornsby  and  Sons,  of  Grantham,  among  other 
exhibits,  showed  their  beautifully-finished  steam  en- 
gine and  thrashing  machine,  their  Governor  and  Pro- 
gress self-raking  reapers.  Premier  back-delivery  reapers. 
Paragon  and  Manchester  mowers,  and  combined  ma- 
chine, turnip  cutters,  root  pulpers,  and  single  and 
double-furrow  ploughs,  for  which  they  are  now  cele- 
brated. We  noted  several  novelties  and  improvements, 
among  others  in  their  Advance  self-raking  reaper,  and 
their  Paragon  1 -horse  mower.  The  Advance  machine 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  fii'm  for  some  years  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection,  and  it  is  protected  by  six  dis- 
tinct patents.  The  1 -horse  mower  will,  doubtless,  com- 
mand notice  from  the  new  and  improved  arrangement  in 
the  working  parts,  which  are  founded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Paragon  2-horse  mower. 

Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Howard,  Bedford,  had  on  their 
stand  some  union  double  ploughs,  zig-zag  and  chain 
harrows,  self-acting  rakes.  International  and  European 
reapers,  the  latter  having  some  recent  improvements  in 
a  corn  separator  or  dividing  iron,  and  corn  lifters  on  some 
of  the  fingers  for  raising  laid  crops,  and  carrying 
the  driver's  seat  at  the  side.  Important  improvements 
have  also  been  made  on  their  steam  cultivators, 
which  are  to  be  hrought  into  active  operation  early 
in  the  year.  The  four  leading  machine  makers  and 
patentees  of  double  ploughs  have  entered  into  mutual  ar- 
rangements to  use  numerous  patents,  so  as  to  prevent 
litigation  and  combine  the  improvements.  Speaking  of 
these  ploughs,  Messrs.  Howards  report  that  the  average 
relative  draughts  at  over  a  hundred  trials  in  the  kingdom, 
give  the  following  results  from  careful  tabulation :  28 
stones  for  the  single-furrow  wheel  plough,  and  39  for  the 
double ;  the  furrows  averaging  6  inches  deep  and  9  wide. 
A  single  plough  is,  therefore,  about  as  easy  of  draught  for 
two  horses  as  the  double  plough  is  for  three  horses,  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  furrow  being  the  same  in  both 
cases.  A  great  saving  of  labour  is  effected  by  cultivating 
with  the  double  plough. 

Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Gainsborough,  had  on  show 
one  of  their  prize  thrashing  machines,  and  two  portable 
engines,  of  7  and  8-horse  power,  a  straw  cultivator,  a 
saw  bench,  and  a  sack  lifter.  This  firm  has  added  a  new 
kind  of  self-adjusting  bracket  to  suppoit  the  crank  shaft 
of  their  portable  engines. 

Nalder  and  Nalder  (Limited),  Wantage,  had  one  of 
their  large  improved  thrashing  machines,  by  which  the 
chaff  can  be  delivered  into  a  basket,  and  taken  away  from 
either  side  or  into  bags  at  ouce,  without  the  addition  of 
the  usual  blower  strap,  thus  saving  two  pulleys,  a  driving 
strap,  and  two  bearings. 

llansomes,  Sims,  and  Head,  Ipswich,  had  several  ex- 
amples of  their  best  implements,  including  single  and 
double  ploughs,  haymakers,  horse  rake,  rotary  corn 
screen,  finishing  and  thrashing  machine,  and  expan- 
sion and  portable  steam  engines.  They  have  greatly 
reduced  the  weiglit  of  the  double  furrow  ploughs,  and  im- 
proved the  adjustable  head  and  hind  furrow  wheels. 

The  Reading  Iron  Works  (Limited)  showed  portable 
and  horizontal  fixed  engines,  their  patent  nozzle  vertical 
boilers,  the  secret  of  its  value  being  in  the  means  of  circu- 
lation of  steam  ensured  by  the  position  of  the  nozzles, 
the  generated  steam  passing  off  at  the  turncd-up  nozzles. 


and  the  water  rushing  in  at  the  turned-down  nozzles. 
The  firm  also  show  a  barley  avelling  machine,  an  im- 
proved lock  horse  rake,  and  some  oil  cake  mills  and  saw 
benches. 

Robey  and  Co.  (Limited)  Lincoln,  showed  an  8-horse 
portable  farm  engine,  with  W.  Maitendus'  spring 
wheels  ;  a  4 -horse  vertical  stationary  engine,  and  a 
thrashing  machine. 

Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Lincoln,  exhibited  one  of 
their  portable  10-horse  engines,  a  6-horse  power  fixed 
engine,  a  3-horse  vertical  fixed;  and  a  corn  grinding 
mill  with  two  pairs  of  Prench  burr  stones.  Several  im- 
provements have  been  added  to  their  engines. 

W.  Tasker  and  Sons,  Andover,  showed  their  corn  dress- 
ing machine,  thi'ashing  machine  and  engine,  with  patent 
adjustable  excentric  and  efficient  feed  water  heater ;  also 
an  elevator  or  ricker. 

Tuxford  and  Sons,  Boston,  had  on  their  stands  a  few 
samples  of  their  make  of  portable  engines  of  one,  two,  and 
three  horse  power ;  also  one  of  8-horse  power,  fitted  with 
horizontal  cylinders  and  improved  tubular  boilers,  some 
of  these  have  new  details,  and  there  are  new  forms  of 
Appold's  centrifugal  pump  for  drainage  or  irrigation. 

E.  R,  and  P.  Turner,  Ipswich,  showed  one  of  their  ex- 
pansion portable  engines,  with  Hartnell  and  Guthrie's 
patent  governor  and  screw  frames,  which  received  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Cardiff  meeting ;  and  also  some  of  their 
improved  crushing  and  grinding  mills  ;  a  malt  mill,  with 
improved  compound  wedge  adjustment  for  ensuring  equal 
wear  on  the  face  of  the  roUs ;  oil  cake  breakers,  for  hand 
power;  and  one  of  their  5 -horse  power  thrashing  sets. 

W.  S.  Underbill,  Newport,  showed  a  thrashing  machine 
and  some  double  and  single  furrow  ploughs. 

Wallis  and  Steevens,  Basingstoke,  had  a  4-feet  6-inch 
finishing  thrashing  machine,  with  an  8-horse  power  engine 
and  their  excellent  stacking  elevator. 

Willsher  and  Co.,  Braintree,  exhibited  one  of  their 
steam  engines  and  combined  thrashing  machines. 

Woods,  Cocksedge,  and  Warner,  Stowmarket,  had  a 
display  of  their  various  implements  in  horse  gear,  universal 
mill,  oil  cake  breakers  and  turnip  crushers,  silver  medal 
corn  grinding  mill,  horizontal  portable  engine,  and  Greens- 
lade's  self-acting  anchor  for  steam  ploughing. 

THE  GALLERIES. 

Adriance,  Piatt  and  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
showed  two  of  their  harvesting  machines ;  and  the  Buck- 
eye combined  mower  and  reaper. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Co-operation  As- 
sociation had  an  excellent  display  of  seeds,  manures,  oil- 
cake and  other  feeding  stuffs,  the  purity  of  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  sustain,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
these  requisites  as  well  as  of  good  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  to  the  farmer. 

Alway  and  Son,  of  Pentonville,  had  a  good  assortment 
of  their  metallic  churns,  with  milk  coolers  and  cans. 

Barclay,  Gray  and  Lawrence,  of  Rotherhithe,  pre- 
sented samples  of  composite  feeding  cakes,  meals,  &c. 

A.  C.  Bamlett,  Thirsk,  had  a  good  collection  of  his 
grass  mowers  and  reapers. 

Barford  and  Perkins,  of  Peterborough,  showed  models 
of  their  balance  steam  cultivator  digging  machinery,  im- 
proved combined  plough  with  Campain's  anchor  and 
improved  steam  windlass,  and  a  model  of  their  combined 
straw,  hay  and  corn  elevator.  They  also  had  a  collection 
of  corn  grinding  mills,  oilcake  and  grist  mills,  water 
ballast  rollers,  and  food  steaming  apparatus. 

T.  Bradford  and  Co.,  London,  a  fine  collection  of 
churns  and  dairy  utensils. 

John  Baker,  Wisbeach,  had  one  of  his  corn  winnowing, 
screening  and  blowing  machines,  aud  a  model  of  a  corn 
elevator. 
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Edward  H.  Bentall,  Maldon,  restricted  his  display  to 
the  chaff  and  turnip  cutters,  which  are  so  well  known  and 
appreciated,  in  which  some  new  details  are  introduced. 

Bristol  Waggon  "Works  had  on  their  stand  foiu*  useful 
carts,  of  a  light  but  strong  make. 

W.  Brenton,  St.  Germans,  showed  one  of  his  manual 
delivery  one-horse  reapers,  and  a  nonpareil  centre  draught 
mowing  and  combined  machine. 

Burgess  and  Key,  London,  had  a  one-horse  back  de- 
livery reaper  and  a  new  combined  mower  and  reaper.  Mr. 
A.  Hughes,  of  IMarket  Harborough,  showed  the  applica- 
tion of  his  patent  lifters  to  reaping  machines  for  tangled 
crops  of  tares,  peas,  clover,  &c.,  and  the  prevention  of 
choking  in  the  cutting  apparatus.  Freedom  of  cut  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  the  lifter  in  various  ways. 

Robert  Boby,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  had  some  of  his  oscil- 
lating corn  screens,  horse  rakes,  and  haymakers. 

Brotherhood  and  Hardingham,  of  Compton-street,  had 
several  varieties  of  pumps. 

James  Carter  and  Co.,  Holborn,  made  a  tine  display 
of  roots  and  seeds,  the  yellow  globe  mangolds  grown 
at  Sandriugham  were  very  fine,  as  were  the  green  kohl 
rabi  which  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  recent  Crystal 
Palace  Metropolitan  Root  Show,  and  24  roots  of  their  im- 
proved hardy  swedes  carried  off  the  10  guinea  prize.  The 
Nasby  mammoth  onions,  the  cabbages  and  carrots  shown 
were  also  excellent,  and  the  silver  cups  gained  for  roots 
from  seeds  supplied  by  this  firm  were  a  further  source  of 
attraction. 

S.  Corbett  and  Son,  Wellington,  had  samples  of  their 
grinding  mills,  root  pulpers  and  cutters,  oilcake  breakers, 
their  potato  raising  plough,  which  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  show,  a  single  plough  with 
subsoil  foot  attachment  for  breaking  the  furrows,  which 
can  be  fixed  to  any  plough. 

T.  Corbett,  Shrewsbury,  showed  their  combined  blow- 
ing, winnowing  and  corn  dressing  machines  in  two  sizes, 
their  clover  and  seed  drill,  oilcake  breaker,  combined 
sheep  rack  and  trough,  three-horse  equalizing  whippletrees, 
which  are  simple  and  strong,  and  a  portable  stand  or  vice 
for    holding    mower    and    reaper    knives  whilst  being 


C.  Dening  and  Co.,  Chard,  had  some  of  their  chain 
corn  drills. 

Henry  Denton,  of  Wolverhampton,  made  a  display  of 
agricultural  im])lements  and  requisites  for  the  farmer, 
including  chain  harrows,  adjustable  harrows,  rakes  for 
reaping  machines,  and  turnip  hoe  and  grubber. 

Follows  and  Bate,  Manchester,  had  a  good  display  of 
food-preparing  machines  in  chaff  cutters,  cake  breakers, 
turnip  slicers  and  pulpers,  corn  crushers,  steaming 
apparatus,  root  washers  and  sheep  troughs,  and  a  new  cow 
milking  apparatus  with  which  20  cows  can  be  milked  per 
hour. 

Alfred  Hall,  Westbury,  had  a  good  collection  of  agri- 
cultural roots,  including  turnips,  swedes,  mangolds,  and 
some  large  Hall's  improved  Belgian  carrots. 

Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  had  a  very  creditable 
display  of  seeds  and  roots.  Among  the  latter  were  espe- 
cially noticeable  their  giant  long  red  mangold  and  giant 
green,  large  potatoes,  onions,  and  parsnips,  and  drumhead 


Thomas  Hunter,  Maybole,  had  double  drill  turnip 
cleaners,  grubbers,  and  a  model  of  his  new  potato  raiser, 
which  is  simple,  light  in  draught,  and  does  not  bruise, 
cut,  or  injure  the  tubers. 

R.  Hunt  and  Co.,  Halstead,  root  pulpers,  mills  and 
horse  gear. 

Wm.  Hunt,  Leicester,  a  small  occupation  drill,  anti- 
frictional  two-horse  combined  reaper  and  mower,  with 
crank  motion  and  several  new  improvements,  mills, 
chaff  cutters,  corn  crushers  and  cake  breakers. 


IMilburn  and  Co.,  of  Whitechapel,  showed  specimens 
of  desiccated  brewers'  and  distillers'  grains  prepared  by 
their  drying  machines. 

Murton  and  Turner,  Thetford,  had  two-horse  hoes,  im- 
proved corn  and  seed  drills,  and  dressing  machines. 

Nicholson  and  Son,  Newark,  had  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  pulpers,  double-action  turnip  cutters,  and 
haymakers.  They  had  also  a  new  self-acting  horse 
rake  of  simple  construction  and  good  design,  in  which  the 
tines  are  lifted  by  the  onward  progress  of  the  horse,  and 
the  foot  of  the  driver  regulates  by  pressure  the  elevation 
of  the  tines,  the  hay  being  delivered  in  perfect  winrows. 

Perkins  and  ^Co.,  Hitchin,  had  a  model  of  their  new 
straw  elevator  and  combined  stacking  machine,  with  im- 
portant improvements  for  working  up  to  great  heights, 
some  drag  harrows  and  folding  shafts. 

Picksley,  Sims,  and  Co.  (Limited),  Leigh,  had  on  view 
some  of  their  reapers,  chaff  cutters,  and  turnip  cutters. 
The  novelties  are  a  new  self-delivery  reaper,  and  Harri- 
son's root  cutter  for  either  slicing,  stripping,  or  pulping, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  divisions  in  the  hopper. 
This  firm  and  aU  other  manufacturers  have  had,  during 
the  year,  to  raise  their  published  price  lists,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  materials,  labour,  &c. 

Priest,  Woolnough,  and  Mitchell,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
had  four  drills  and  three  harrows  on  their  stand. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree,  Dowling,  and  Co. 
(Limited)  exhibited  a  well-arranged  assortment  of  seed 
corn  and  grasses.  Their  display  of  roots  was  noticeable 
for  size  and  symmetry,  indicative  of  good  quality. 
A  speciality  amongst  the  roots  was  their  Perfection  green 
globe  turnip  :  as  illustrating  its  rapid  growth  we  may 
mention  that  the  roots  exhibited  were  drawn  from  a  crop 
of  upwards  of  20  tons  per  acre,  sown  in  July  on  poor  land 
rented  under  20s.  per  acre. 

R.  J.  Reeves  and  Son,  Westbury,  had  several  corn  drills, 
manure  and  seed  drills,  liquid  manure  drills,  and  water 
cart  and  manure  distributors,  and  a  patent  sowing  ap- 
paratus, which  can  be  attached  to  a  plough,  it  received 
the  silver  medal  at  Bolton  this  year. 

Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  had  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  corn  crushers,  root  crushers,  and  some  of  their 
prize  chaff  machines. 

E.  and  H.  Roberts,  Stony  Stratford,  had  some  grist 
mUls,  chaff  cutters,  and  cake  breakers. 

Samuelson  and  Son,  Banbury,  exhibited  five  well- 
known  self-delivering  reaping  and  mowing  machines  in 
which  several  recent  improvements  have  been  made. 

W.  Smith,  Kettering,  had  a  horse  hoe  for  corn  or 
turnips,  grindstones,  and  other  articles. 

Smith  and  Grace,  Thi'apston,  showed  chaff  cutters, 
grist  mills,  and  oilcake  crushers. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  their  usual  fine 
collection  of  natural  grasses,  about  100  sorts,  representing 
those  included  in  their  mixtures  for  permanent  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  In  roots  they  had  some  fine  samples 
of  their  Mammoth  long  red  mangold,  weighing  591bs. ;  of 
their  new  Goldeu  Tankard,  with  yellow  flesh,  and  con- 
taining more  saccharine  than  other  sorts,  weighing  261bs.  ; 
of  their  prize  Yellow  Globe  and  intermediate  mangels, 
weighing  301bs. ;  of  their  improved  green  kohl-rabi, 
201bs. ;  Champion  swede  (a  handsome  purple-top  yellow 
variety),  151bs. ;  very  solid  and  fine  purple-top  Mammoth 
turnips,  201bs. ;  besides  other  kinds.  Potatoes  were  re- 
presented by  25  sorts,  of  which  two,  the  red-skin  flour- 
balls  and  the  new  hundred-fold  fluke,  are  said  to  be  the  only 
kinds  that  have  escaped  the  disease  this  season. 

R.  P.  Taylor  and  Co.,  London  Bridge,  had  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  chaff  cutters,  root  pulpers,  grindstones, 
and  com  bins. 

J,  Weighell,  Pickering,  had  several  corn-grinding  mills. 
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■with  Derbyshire  stones  of  361bs. ;  horse  gear,  and  other 
articles. 

Coleman  aud  Morton,  Chelmsford,  had  on  their  stand 
two  horse-hoes,  some  ploughs,  cultivators,  and  liquid 
manure  and  water  carts ;  also  their  Anglo-American 
lingei'-wheel  potato  digger,  which  has  been  improved. 

W.  Cottis  and  Sons,  Epping,  exhibited  a  horse-hoe, 
plough,  and  two  chatfcutting  machines. 

John  Davey,  St.  Germans,  showed  several  of  his  im- 
proved turn-wrest  single  and  double  furrow  ploughs, 
which  have  carried  off  a  good  many  local  prizes,  and  a 
di-ill. 

Thomas  Fardon,  Leighton  Buzzard,  exhibited  several 
ploughs,  chaffc utters,  cake  mills,  cultivators,  horse-hoes, 
and  cup  drills. 

Alfred  Giles,  Northwich,  showed  a  hand-plough,  hoe, 
and  general  cultivator,  a  handy,  useful  soil  pulverizer, 
which  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  Cornwall 
Polytechuic  Society  this  year ;  an  American  broadcast 
seed-sower,  which  also  received  a  silver  medal ;  and  a 
horse- hoe. 

John  Hodgson,  Louth,  exhibited  ploughs  and  service- 
able forks. 

R.  Hunt  and  Co.,  Earl's  Colne,  besides  some  horse- 
gear,  showed  samples  of  all  Biddell's  food-preparing 
machinery,  which  they  have  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Ransomes,  aud  now  manufacture  exclusively. 

H.  and  G.  Kearsley,  Ripon,  showed  specimens  of  their 
mowing  and  reaping  machines. 

J.  L.  Larkworthy  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  cattle 
drinking  troughs  and  cisterns,  turnip  cutters,  ploughs, 
and  harrows. 

Robert  Maynard,  Whittlesford,  had  a  liquid  manure 
drill,  some  portable  and  horse-power  chaff  engines,  and  a 
model  of  an  elevator. 

E.  Page  and  Co.,  Bedford,  showed  single  and  double 
furrow  ploughs,  a  large  collection  of  food-preparing 
machines,  chaffcutters,  cake  breakers,  aud  bean  mills. 

J.  D.  Pinfold,  Rugby,  had  a  small  2|-horse  power 
vertical  engine,  useful  for  steaming  hay,  roots,  and  other 
purposes  ;  a  stone  and  metal  grist  mill,  which  grinds  with 
less  power,  so  that  a  farmer  may  prepare  by  it  his  own 
flour,  pig  food,  &c. 

B.  Reid  and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  showed  their  silent 
winnower  and  disc  corn  and  seed  drills,  which  obtained 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Cardiff.  Neat 
explanatory  models  of  these  were  also  shown. 

Sharman  and  Ladbury,  Melton  Mowbray,  showed 
many  poultry  appliances,  the  rearing  coops  and  feeding 
runs  being  made  to  fold  into  a  small  compass  for  storing 
away,  or  for  exportation. 

Southwell  and  Co.,  Rugcley,  showed  a  model  of  their 
registered  economiser  sheep  rack,  grist  mill  with  chilled 
surfaces,  oilcake  mills,  chalfcutters,  and  sets  of  horse  gear, 
with  the  improved  self-acting  safoty  lever,  which  prevents 
danger  to  the  horses ;  also  improved  cheese  presses. 

St.  Pancras  Iron  Works  had  their  usual  stable  fittings, 

T.  W.  Wedlake,  Ilornchurch,  exhibited  a  portable  corn 
mill  with  grey  stones,  a  3^-horse  power  portable  engine, 
three  sets  of  new  safety  horse  gear,  and  an  improved 
chaffcutter. 

W.  T.  Wright,  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Cardiff,  showed  a 
working  model  of  his  Eclipse  double-action  horse  pitch- 
fork or  elevator,  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  principle  is  a  jointed,  upright  pole,  with  ironbar  ropes 
and  stay  bars.  This  apparatus  will,  it  is  said,  unload  a  2- 
horse  waggon,  and  elevate  the  hay  or  straw  30  feet  in  five 
to  ten  minutes  if  required.  The  above  is  but  a  variation 
of  an  American  invention  patented  by  D.  W.  Baird,  of 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in  March  1871.  Another  plan  is 
Walker's  Araericau  one,  made  by  Colcmau  and  Morton, 
which  consists  of  two  supporting  poles,  carrying  sliding 


pulleys,  working  the  elevator  in  the  centre.     This  is  very 
light,  weighing  only  ten  pounds. 

Thos.  Baker,  Compton,  showed  two  of  his  improved 
torn  dressing  and  winnowing  machines,  which  were  re- 
warded at  the  Cardiff  Show  of  the  Royal  Aericultural 
Society,  and  an  iron  liquid  manure  cart. 

R.  S.  Baker,  King's  Lynn,  had  two  of  his  self-acting 
Eclipse  horse  rakes,  which  are  very  easily  lifted. 

W .  Ball  and  Son,  Rothwell,  showed  several  double  and 
single  furrow  ploughs,  some  well  made  carts  and  wag- 
gons'; a  one  horse  cart,  which  hap  a  most  efficient  spring 
catch  for  tipping,  and  has  already  carried  off'  six  prizes 
at  several  shows  this  year. 

A.  C.  Bamlett,  Thirsk,  had  on  show  three  or  four  of 
his  well-known  reapers  and  mowers,  iu  wood  aud  iron 
frames. 

Brigham  aud  Co.,  Berwick,  had  one  of  their  reapers  and 
mowers. 

Cambridge  and  Parham,  Bristol,  had  four  of  their 
press  wheel  rollers  and  clod  crushers ;  some  combined 
tine  and  chain  harrows,  light  scarifiers  and  harrows  com- 
bined, and  a  set  of  two-horse  gear. 

Carson  and  Toone,  Warminster,  showed  some  of  their 
chaff  engines  with  annular  feed  rollei's,  which  entirely 
prevent  choking ;  horse  hoes,  horse  gear,  turnip  cutters, 
cake  crushers,  and  cheese  press. 

B.  Corcoran,  Witt,  and  Co.,  Mark  Lane,  made  a  good 
display  of  the  special  articles  to  which  they  give  chief 
attention — mill  stones,  driving  belts,  lubricators,  sack 
hoists,  and  pulley  blocks. 

James  Coultas,  Grantham,  showed  one  of  Wright's 
implements  for  planting  potatoes  in  rows,  which  has  been 
much  used  during  the  last  two  years.  It  opens  the 
ridges,  drops  the  potatoes  at  equal  distances,  distributes 
any  required  quantity  of  artificial  mauure,  aud  covers 
them  up  at  one  operation,  without  in  any  way  damaging 
the  sets. 

George  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Dover-street,  made  a  very  fine 
display  of  I'oots  and  seeds,  the  former  being  all  of  open 
field  culture,  and  not  specially  ^rown  for  show.  The 
parsnips,  swedes,  mangolds,  and  white  globes  were  re- 
markable, and  there  were  on  this  stand  cabbages  of 
731b.  weight,  yellow  globes  301bs.,  long  reds  451bs.,  Surrey 
carrots  3  feet  6  inches  long,  and  100  varieties  of  potatoes, 
all  looking  healthy  and  sound,  even  in  this  unfavourable 
ear. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.  (the  seedsmen  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society),  Half  Moon-street,  besides  their 
usual  excellent  display  of  grass  seeds  and  agricultural 
seeds,  had  many  fine  specimens  of  roots  grown  on  the 
Royal  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor.  The  samples  of  Robinson's 
drumhead  cabbage,  parsnips,  aud  other  exhibits  shown 
were  cxccllGnt 

W.  Gilbert,  Abingdon,  a  Suffolk  drill. 

G.  llandley  aud  Co.,  Stepney,  had  some  good  French 
burrs  aud  other  millstones,  mill  picks,  and  their  Eureka 
separator,  and  smut  machine. 

Ilaughton  and  Thompson,  Carlisle,  had  one  of  their 
improved  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  which  they  have 
named  the  Royal  Clipper.  There  is  a  bar  to  press  on  the 
teeth,  and  keep  them  down  to  their  work,  and  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  work  on  land  for  stubble,  by  altering  a  nut. 

Hayes  and  Son,  Peterborough,  showed  good  carts  and 
waggons. 

Hill  and  Smith,  Dudley,  had  some  good  samples  of 
fencing  and  cattle  troughs. 

Isaac  James  and  Son  had  liquid  manure  carts,  and 
pumps,  bone  or  stone  crMsher,  and  food  preparing  ma- 
chines. 

B.  Kittmer,  Louth,  a  combined  dressing  and  Mowing 
machine. 
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Josiah  Le  Butt,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  had  several  of 
his  cleaning  corn  screens.  Champion  double-action  hay- 
making machines,  and  one  of  his  new  pheasant  and  poultry 
feeders. 

Lewis  and  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  made  a  good  display  of 
their  Star  chafl'  cutters,  and  a  strong  and  powerful  por- 
table chalf  machine,  with  cake  breakers  and  pulpers. 

Lister  and  Priestley,  Dursley,  also  exhibited  a  chaff- 
cutting  machine,  which  they  have  named  The  Vick ;  it 
is  is  made  of  different  sizes. 

Thomas  Lloyd  and  Sons,  Old-street,  showed  several 
steel  flour  mills  and  dressing  machines,  an  oat  bruiser 
and  linseed  mill. 

Alfred  E.'Peirce,  Oxford-street,  had  a  large  collection  of 
very  useful  agricultural  appliances  and  implements  ;  and 
amongst  these  an  ordinary  light  iron  barrow  is,  by  reversing 
the  handles,  converted  into  a  firm  and  useful  feeding  or 
drinking  trough,  available  even  for  dipping  sheep,  for 
cooling  food  from  the  steaming  apparatus. 

Pearson  Brothers,  Gainsborough,  had  some  excellent 
specimens  of  fine  cottonseed  and  linseed  cakes. 

Penney  and  Co.  (Limited),  Lincoln,  had  several  adjust- 
able separators  with  screens,  for  manm'e,  gravel,  sand,  and 
lime,  seed-dressing  machines,  root  washers,  and  sack- 
lifters. 

Ray,  Mead,  and  Co.,  Upper  Thames-street,  showed  iron 
cisterns,  flour  and  corn  bins,  and  a  small  horizontal  high- 
pressure  steam  engine  and  boiler,  which  is  simple  in  con- 
struction and  takes  up  little  room. 

Riches  aud  Watts,  Norwich,  showed  one  of  their  new 
revolving  gathering  rakes,  adapted  for  swath-hay,  grain 
or  stubble-gleaning,  which  is  self-operating  at  the  will  of 
the  operator,  aud  by  its  nice  revolving  action  leaves  it  in 
heaps  ready  for  pitching,  without  knocking  out  the  corn. 
They  had  also  some  of  their  American  and  Eureka  grist 
mills,  and  a  one-horse  power  combined  vertical  engin^  and 
boiler. 

W.  Rainforth  and  Sou,  Lincoln,  exhibited  their 
adjustable  rotary  corn  screens,  malt  screens,  and  their 
Cardiff-show  prize  corn-dressing  machine. 

J.  G.  Rollins,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  had  a  good  display  of 
his  American  implements,  forks,  tools,  pumps,  &c. 

Smyth  and  Sons,  Peasenhall,  two  of  their  drills. 

J.,  B.,  and  J.  Saiuty,  Wisbech,  showed  samples  of  their 
cattle  and  deer-fencing,  which  is  strong  and  durable,  the 
posts  being  of  wrought  iron,  also  a  corn  and  seed-dressing 
and  separating  machine  requiring  no  wheels. 

W.  Sawney,  Beverley,  exhibited  his  prize  winnowing 
and  blowing  machine. 

Jno.  Weetham,  Ipswich,  exhibited  one  of  his  self-acting 
counterbalance  horse  rakes,  with  capacious  teeth  and  easy 
lift,  a  self-relieving  cultivator,  broad-share  scarifier  and 
drag  harrow  combined,  and  solid  beam  harrows. 

Jno.  Whitmeeand  Co.,  Clerkenwell,  had  several  corn- 
crushers. 

P.  Whiteside  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  had  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  American  cast-steel  forks,  manure  drags,  also 
one  of  the  Kirby  harvester  and  self-rakers,  one  of  the 
Birdick  reapers,  and  a  Kirby  two-wheel  mower,  all 
American  machines.  Two  thousand  of  these  machines  are 
stated  to  have  been  sold  on  the  continent  this  year,  and 
orders  for  two  thousand  rive  hundred  more  are  booked  for 
next  year. 

Joseph  Warren,  Maldon,  bean  mills,  cake  breakers, 
chaff  machines,  horse-gear  and  double-furrow  plough. 

J.  Wheeler  and  Son,  of  Gloucester,  who  are  best  known 
for  the  scientific  attention  they  have  given  to  the  mixtures 
of  grasses  for  permanent  pastures  and  alternate  husbandry, 
showed  au  instructive  series  of  the  various  grasses,    ar- 


ranged according  to  their  adaptability  to  particular  geolo- 
gical formations.     They  also  exhibited  some  fine  roots. 

Walter  A.  Wood,  Upper  Thames-street,  had  three  or 
four  of  his  self-delivery  mowing  aud  reaping  machines, 
which  have  carried  off  so  many  prizes  on  the  continent 
this  year.  The  self-delivery  reaper  has  been  somewhat 
altered  since  last  season.  A  wheel  with  spokes  is  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  hollow  wheel,  but  no  advantage 
is  lost  by  this  change,  and  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  gross 
weight.  A  large  grain  wheel,  2  ft.  in  diameter  is  used, 
and  a  lever  convenient  to  the  driver  regulates  the  height 
of  cut.  The  cam  has  been  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  of  a 
more  complete  sweep  of  the  rake,  and  laid  corn  is  easily 
picked  up  and  a  broad  track  left  at  the  end  of  platform. 
The  sheaves  are  delivered  regularly  aud  compactly.  The 
mower  has  a  large  leading  wheel  on  the  main  shoe  with 
2j  in.  face,  and  the  divider  shoe  wheel  is  also  broader, 
and  the  shoe  has  been  improved.  The  guards  are  made 
open  at  the  back  to  permit  the  dirt  to  work  out,  and  thus 
prevent  choking.  Au  under  draught  is  used,  and  this 
tends  to  lift  the  machine  up  instead  of  dragging  it  into 
the  soft  soil.  The  combined  mower  aud  reaper  has  been 
improved,  and  both  raker  and  driver  have  a  seat  on  the 
machine ;  the  balance  of  the  machine  is  perfect  and  the 
draught  light ;  only  one  speed  is  used. 

J.  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  had  a  good  display  of  roots  and 
seeds.  Some  of  the  mammoth  red  mangolds  were  three 
feet  long,  and  produce  in  some  districts  as  much  as  SO  tons 
per  acre.  The  Altringham  and  other  carrots  and  hollow 
crowned  parsuips  were  also  of  exccUeut  quality. 

G.  Murray  and  Co.,  Banff,  had  a  tiny  hand  thrashing 
machine,  by  which  two  men  at  the  cranks  can  turn  out  a 
large  quantity  of  wheat. 

J.  Rouse,  Wisbech,  had  a  corn  screen  on  a  new  jogging 
principle,  with  a  novel  form  of  mesh. 

R.  H.  Marsden,  Leeds,  showed  a  new  form  of  Blake's 
stone  breaker,  adapted  to  crushing  coprolites  aud  phos- 
phates, which  will  be  useful  to  artificial  manure  makers. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

This  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Club  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  the  attendance  being 
larger  than  usual ;  the  President,  Lord  Tredegar,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preUmioaries,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs)  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Council 
for  the  past  year : 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  generel  meeting  the  re- 
port of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

The  Council  have  held  four  meetings,  which  have  been  well 
attended. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  business  the  following 
subjects  have  had  their  careful  consideration. 

I.  The  regulations  that  appeared  necessary  in  reference  to 
foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  in 
order  (as  far  as  possible)  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  animals 
coming  to  the  Club's  show,  and  the  Council,  having  held  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  enact 
the  following  regulations  :  That  no  animal  (cattle,  sheep,  or 
pigs)|  exhibited  at  any  other  show  within  one  month  previous 
to  the  6th  of  December,  1S72,  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  Smithfield  Club  show  this  year. — That  each  exhibitor  be 
required  to  certify  that  any  animal  to  be  sent  by  him  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  Smithfield  Club  show  this  year  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be,  shown  at  any  other  exhibition  within  one  month 
previous  to  the  6th  of  December,  1873. — That  all  animals  un- 
dergo a  veterinary  examination  previous  to  being  admitted  at 
the  doors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall ;  audt  ^'at  suitable  covering 
be  constructed  o\er  the  outer  yard,  to  enacle  tnis  to  be  pro- 
perly carried  out. — That  the  exhibitor  shall  send,  with  each 
animal,  a  certificate  that  it  has  not  been,  for  l-t  days  previous 
to  its  leaving  home  for  the  Smithfield  Club's  show,  in  cou.,act 
with  any  animal  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. — That  all  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs)  coming  by 
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railway  to  the  Smithfield  Club's  show  be  sent  in  horse  boxes 
or  in  private  conveyances. 

The  Council  have  to  express  their  sense  of  the  assistance 
given  by  the  local  authority  (the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works)  in  selecting  convenient  and  suitable  accommodation 
for  the  reception  in  case  any  animal  might  be  rejected  from 
the  show. 

II.  The  Council  have  revised  the  prize-sheet,  and  deter- 
mined :  That  an  animal  that  has  once  won  the  Champion 
Plate  cannot  again  compete  for  that  prize. — That  a  new  class 
be  added  for  Sussex  steers. — That  the  classes  for  light-weight 
Leicester  sheep  and  for  old  Oxfordshire  sheep  be  discontinued 
— That  the  condition  requiring  ewes  to  have  had  lambs  be  re- 
scinded ;  and — That  the  prizes  hitherto  offered  for  ewes  in 
the  respective  breeds,  and  also  the  prizes  for  Ryeland  sheep 
and  for  extra  stock  cattle,  be  increased  in  amount. 

III.  Professor  Simonds,  who  for  many  years  has  so  efficiently 
performed  the  duties  of  veterinary  inspector,  having  intimated 
that  his  election  to  the  oSice  of  principal  of  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary CoUege  would  in  future  prevent  his  continuing  veterinary 
inspector  to  the  Club,  the  Council  have  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Professor  for  his  long  services,  and  have  elected 
him  to  the  complimentary  office  of  honorary  veterinary  in- 
spector. 

IV.  They  have  elected  Professor  Browne  of  the  Veterinary 
department  of  Privy  Council  and  a  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  to  be  veterinary  inspector,  on  the  under- 
standing that  either  he  or  a  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
appointed  by  him  shall  be  in  attendance  day  and  night  during 
the  time  the  live  stock  is  arriving  at  the  show,  in  order  that 
each  animal  may  be  examined  ;  and  further,  that  the  animals 
be  daily  inspected  daring  the  whole  of  the  period  they  are  in 
the  yard,  and  that  assistants  be  in  attendance  day  and  night 
during  the  show  and  untU  its  close. 

V.  The  Council  have  again  accepted  the  oflTer  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  of  a  prize  for  an  instrument  that  shall  prove 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  pole-axe,  by  dividing  the  spinal 
cord  (commonly  called  pithing). 

VI.  The  Council  have  prepared  the  usual  house-list  of  the 
names  of  eight  members  whom  they  recommend  for  election 
on  the  Council,  in  place  of  the  eight  who  retire  annually  by 
rotation. 

VII.  The  Council  have,  in  conformity  with  the  bye-laws, 
considered  a  notice  of  motion  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Will- 
more,  to  alter  the  bye-laws  in  reference  to  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  house-list. 

The  Couacil  beg  to  report  their  recommendation  (as  they 
did  also  on  a  former  occasion  when  the  subject  of  the  house- 
list  was  under  consideration)  that  they  are  ot  opinion  that 
the  alteration  proposed  by  Mr.  WiUmore  should  not  be 
made. 

VIII.  The  Council  have  again  voted  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.,  the  vicar  of  IsUngton,  for  the  special 
Divine  service  for  herdsmen  and  shepherds  held  on  Sunday. 

IX.  The  Council  lay  before  the  meeting  printed  copies  of 
the  annual  balance-sheet,  duly  audited,  showing  balances  in 
nand  on  the  1st  of  December  amounting  to  £2,845  14s.  8d., 
and  the  stock  invested  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  £4,805 
17s.  8d. 

X.  The  Council  have  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  theJRoyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  course  they  are  pursuing 
in  reference  to  the  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs  and  manures. 

The  Council  have  voted  the  sum  of  £100  towards  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  that  Council  in  the  case  of  Kidd  v.  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

XI.  The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  no 
animal  suffering  from  disease  was  presented  for  admission; 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  further  congratulation  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  animals  have  continued  perfectly  healthy. 

XII.  The  Council  liave  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that 
His  Royal  Ilighness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  graciously  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  lionour  the  Club  by  visiting  the  show 
on  one  of  tlie  pubHc  days. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  again 
congratulating  the  members  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
Clab,  By  order  of  the  Council. 

(Signed)        B,  T.  BRANDiinxn  Oibbs, 

Honorary  Secretary, 


The  following  balance-sheet  was  presented: 

Detail  Statement  of  Account,  teom  Dec.  1st,  1871,  10 
Dec.  1st,  1872, 
Showing  the  Cash  received  and  paid,   and  the   Balances 
brought  forward  from  last  yeai-,  and  the  Balances  carried 
forward  to  nest  year. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Bankers,     £     s.  d,     £     s.   d. 

Dec.  1st,  1871  2855    4    8 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Dec.  1st,  1871 8    7    2J 

2863  11  lOJ 

Keceived  since  (by  Bankers) — 
Half-year's  dividend  on  £4664  18s. 
lid.,  3  per  Cent.  Consols,    due 

January,  1872 68    4    6 

Half-year's  dividend  on  £4664  18s. 
lid.,  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  due 

July,  1872 68  16    2 

137    0    8 

2  Annual  Subscriptions  for  year  1872 2    2    0 

Received  (by  Hon.  Sec.  and  Assistant  Sec.)— 

Of  the  Agricultural  HaU  Co.  for  Show  1871 1000    0    0 

Life  Compositions  during  the  year 131    5    0 

2  Annual  Subscriptions  for  1867 2    2    0 

2        „  „  1868 2    2    0 

5        „  „  1869 6    5    0 

11        „  „  1870 11  11    0 

37         ,  „  1871 38  17    0 

244        „  „  1872 256    4    0 

18        „  „  1873 18  18    0 

334  19    0 

Fines  for  Non-Exhibition  of  Live   Stock  at 

Show  1871 22  10    0 

Payment  for  Implement  Stands  at  Show  1872...  1667    5    0 
Non-Members'  Fees,  Live  Stock,  at  Show  1872.    203  14    0 


£6362    7    6^ 


Cb.  £      s.  d.     £      s.  d. 

Prizes  awarded at  Shovf  1871 .  2080    0    0 

Silver  Cups 330    0    0 

Medals. 131    0    0 

Rewards  to  Feeders  of  First  Prize 

Animals 67    0    0 

2608    0    0 

Stewards'  Fees 80    0    0 

Judges 105    0    0 

Veterinary  Inspectors  and  Assistants  25  10    0 

Government  Pass-Master 7    0    0 

Inspector  of  Implement  Galleries 8    8    0 

Weighing  Clerk  and  Superintendent.  6    2    0 

Special  Door- Keepers 5  15    6 


236  15    6 


BiUs,  &c.— Printing  (Burnett) 149    4  6 

Stationery  (Mason) 11    7  8 

Advertising.— Mark  Lane  Express.  6    6  0 

Bell's  Messenger 6    6  0 

Gardener's  Chronicle 7  13  0 

Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal.  6  18  6 

Field 8    0  0 

Farmer 7    0  6 

Ridgway 2    2  0 

Privy  Council  Orders  (MetropoU- 

tau  Board  of  Works) 29    6  6 

Weighing  Machine  and  Attendants 

(HartandCo.) 15  10  0 

Agricultural  Hall  Co.,  Ingredients 
for  Disinfecting  Carts,  Labour, 
Inspector,  Board  of  Veterinai-y 

Assistants 39    1  2 

Rosettes  for  Prize  Animals 6    0  6 

Placards  (Paraman) 1115  0 

Diplomas,  Feeders  First  Prize  Ani- 
mals (Brooks  and  Co.) 23  18  2 

Cases  for  Ditto  (Bishop  and  Co.)  .„  5  10  7 

Carriage  of  Diplomas  (Suttons) 3    1  11 

P.  O.  Clerks  and  Postmen's  Xmas 

Boxes 10  0 

Assistant  Secretary's  and  2  Clerks' 

Lodgings  and  Expenses 15    4  1 

Bankers   for    2    Stamped   Cheque 

Books 10  0 

Cartage  of  Club'sboxes,  papers,  &c., 

to  and  from  Sho w  ( llol mes) 0  10  6 

Wooil  I'avnig  to  Weighing  Machine 

(Sharraan) 12  10  3 

Engraving  Wood  Block  for  Placards 

(llaro  and  Co.) 14    0  0 

Sign  Board  for  Club's  Offices  (Bevis)  1  11  6 
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Assistant  Secretai-y's  Salaiy,  1  year       £  s.  d.     £    s.     d. 

up  to  Midsummer,  1872 62  10    0 

Clerk's  Time  as  per  time  book,  to 

Dec.  1st,  1873 60  10    6 

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps  during 

the  year,  up  to  Dec.  Ist,  1872  (as 

per  Postage  Book) 29  17    3| 

142  17    9^ 

Special  Telegrams  from  Stewards  to 

Exhibitors 12    3 

Entry  Fees  Returned — Animals  not 

admitted 12  li    0 

13  16    3 


Total  Payments £3385    7  10^ 

Life  Compositions  invested  in  3  per  cent.  Consols 

(Stock,  £U0  18s.  9d.) 131    6    0 

BaJance  in  hands  of  Bankers,  Dec. 

1st,  1872 2836    4    7 

Balance  in  hands  of  Hon.  Secretary, 

Dec.  1st,  1872 9  10    1 

2845  14    8 


£6362    7    6^ 

lirVESTMEin!  ACCOTTITT. 

1872.  Dec.  1st.    Amount  of  Stock  standing  in 
3  per  cent.  Consols  in  the  names  of  the 

Trustees £4805  17    8 

N.B. — This  includes  £2600,  surplus  Annual  Income,  invested 
till  wanted  for  current  expenses. 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

(Signed)  Wir.  Sand  at. 

Dec.  6th,  1872.  E.  W.  Mooke. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  TnUK- 
NALL,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  Champiou  Plate  and 
Silver  Cups  to  the  winners. 

Mr.  Senior  and  JMi-.  Benjapield  made  their  acknojrledg- 
meuts. 

Mr.  W.  ToRR  then  proposed  that  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay 
should  be  the  President  for  1874,  succeeding  the  president- 
elect. Pew  men  had  displayed  more  zeal,  or  been  more  suc- 
cessful as  an  esliibitor  than  that  gentleman.  He  represented 
a  very  fine  property  in  one  of  the  finest  cou.nties  in  England, 
and  he  (Mr.  Torr)  was  sure  that  the  Club  would  never  regret 
liaving  made  choice  of  such  a  president. 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Beasley,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
Trethewy,  the  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected. 

Lord  Bridport,  after  thanking  the  meeting  for  his  re- 
election, said  he  wished  to  propose  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
Lord  Feversliam,  adding  that  they  all  knew  what  an  interest 
the  noble  lord's  father  took  in  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  that 
he  had  himself  been  a  constant  exhibitor  ever  since  his  father's 
death. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Torr,  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
Trethewy,  Mr.  George  Poljambe,  of  Nottinghamshire,  was 
also  elected  a  Vice-President. 

The  Trustees  were  then  re-elected,  as  was  also  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Allen,  who  observed  that  he  felt  sure  that  gentleman  would 
continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  important  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Club. 

The  House  List  of  eight  members  noirtinated  for  the  Council 
was  distributed  through  the  room.  This  proposed  to  elect 
Messrs.  H.  Aylmer,  J.  Beasley,  C.  S.  Bigge,  W.  Heath,  C. 
Howard,  J.  W.  James,  W.  Ladds,  and  Jacob  Wilson  in  place 
of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Allen,  J.  Druce,  T.  Duckham,  W.  Parthing, 
W.  Rigden,  J'  Strstton,  C.  Stephenson,  and  H.  Webb. 

Mr.  Laurence  Willmore  rose  to  move,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  "  That  the  following  alteration  be  made  in  the  Bye- 
Laws  respecting  the  preparation  of  the  House  List  of  the 
eight  names  recommended  as  members  of  Council  to  succeed 
those  who  retire  annually  by  rotation :  That  the  Council  of 
the  Smithfield  Chib  shall  select  the  names  of  at  least  twelve 
members,  instead  of  eight  as  heretofore  ;  such  twelve  names 
to  be  printed  on  form  similar  to  voting  papers  used  for  the 
election  of  guardians,  and  also  with  a  space  for  the  substitution 
of  other  names  as  heretofore  ;  and  that  the  same  be  sent  by 
post  to  every  member  oi  the  Club,  in  time  for  the  member  to 
record  his  vote  thereon,  and  return  it  to  the  Secretary  before 
the  annual  meeting.  No  member  to  vote  for  more  than  eiglit 
names." 


The  following  was  appended  to  this  motion :  "  The  Bye-Law 
at  present  enacfed  is  as  follows — The  Council  shall  prepare  a 
list  of  the  eight  members  whom  they  propose  for  election  in 
place  of  those  who  retire,  and  a  copy  of  this  printed  list  shall 
be  given  to  any  member  who  applies  for  it  to  the  Secretary, 
either  on  the  day  of  the  general  meeting  or  on  any  of  the 
three  days  previously  (Sunday  excepted)  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  four.  The  voting  shall  take  place  by  each  member 
who  wishes  to  vote  giving  in  one  of  these  Usts  signed  by  him- 
self, with  such  names  struck  out  or  added  as  he  thinks  fit,  to 
the  President,  when  he  shall  call  for  the  same  at  the  general 
meeting,  &c." 

Mr.  Willmore  said  he  had  risen  with  some  diffidence  to 
make  that  proposal ;  but  as  an  old  member  of  the  Club  he 
felt  that  that  was  the  only  opportunity  the  members  generally 
had  of  making  their  voice  heard.  He  had  seen  many  changes 
in  that  body.  He  filled  the  office  of  steward  twenty  years  ago, 
and  had  been  an  exhibitor  ever  since  that  time,  while  he  had 
sent  Leicester  sheep  to  the  show  for  even  a  longer  period. 
The  system  now  in  operation  with  regard  to  the  election  of 
the  Council  was  established  ten  years  ago,  and  of  those  who 
had  survived  most  of  the  members  had  been  elected  again, 
year  after  year  ;  he  believed  that  there  were  four  gentlemen 
on  the  present  list  who  went  off  last  year  ;  and  he  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  the  election  should  be  made  a  little 
more  open,  and  the  members  of  the  Club  should  have  a  larger 
voice  in  the  matter.  His  proposal  was,  in  fact,  a  very  con- 
servative one,  as  if  it  were  adopted  the  power  of  nomination 
would  still  rest  with  the  Council.  He  had  no  desire  to  say 
anything  invidious,  but  he  could  not  help  asking  of  what 
use  it  would  be  for  anyone  then  to  propose  another  name? 
They  must,  in  fact,  accept  the  eight  names  which  the  Council 
had  selected,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Club 
and  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  if  the  change  which  he 
asked  for  were  made .  The  carrying  out  of  that  change  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Gibbs  or  Mr. 
Pullen  would  have  much  trouble  in  sending  out  election 
papers  upon  wliich  the  members  might  attach  their  enitials  to 
particular  names,  or  strike  out  certain  names.  Such  a  system 
would  tend  to  make  the  members  feel  that  the  Council  were  in 
reality  a  representative  body ;  whereas,  at  present  they  might 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  close  borough,  or  a  self-elected  Council. 
If  any  gentleman  present  should  think  his  proposal  not  wide 
enough,  he  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  for  its 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ellman  said,  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Club,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  amendment.  He 
thought  the  Council  had  hitherto  been  kept  too  close,  and 
ought  to  be  thrown  open  more  to  the  members  generally. 

Mr.  Moore  Stevens  thought  the  proposition  was  of  such 
a  resonable  character  that  there  could  be  no  opposition  to  it 
He  wished  to  support  the  Council  as  far  as  possible,  but  he 
knew  there  was  a  growing  feeling  among  the  members  gene- 
rally, that  they  ought  to  have  a  little  more  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council.  The  Council  should  at  least  nominate 
twelve  candidates  (two  or  three  Voices:  "Sixteen"),  from 
among  whom  the  members  should  have  the  power  of  selection. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  supported  the  motion  with 
great  cordiality.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Council  had  explained,  through  the  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  they  had  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  present  pro- 
posal. The  meeting  had  just  gone  through  a  ceremony  which 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  monstrous  piece  of  delusion. 
The  members  of  the  Club  came  there  supposing  that  they  were 
going  to  elect  eight  members  of  Council,  but  it  was  not  so. 
That  was  altogether  a  mistake,  for  no  man  among  them  had 
any  choice  or  vote  in  the  matter.  To  come  into  a  crowded  and 
badly-ventilated  room  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the 
Council  in  the  flesh  was  certainly  very  gratifying  ;  but,  forhia 
part,  as  a  member  of  the  Club,  he  should  like  to  come  there 
and  record  his  vote,  with  the  conviction  that,  so  far  as  that 
vote  went,  he  had  some  influence  in  the  election  of  the 
Council.  Therefore,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  suggested  by  the  motion,  he  contended  that 
the  members  ought  to  have  a  choice  of  names,  and  that  twelve 
or  sixteen  would  be  much  better  than  eight.  With  regard  to 
the  eight  gentlemen  just  elected,  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
to  select  better  men.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  them ; 
still,  what  he  said  was,  do  let  the  members  have  a  choice. 

Mr.  Moore  Sxevens  proposed  to  substitute  sixteen  names 
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for  twelve,  tlie  uumlier  proposed  by  Mr.  Willmore,  and  that 
gentleman  intimated  his  readiness  to  accept  the  alteration. 

Mr.  J.  HowAKP,  M.P.,  said  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn,  from  the  observations  of  previous  speakers,  that  there 
was  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  this  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Willmore.  It  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story,  that  people  who  had  power  did  not  like  to  part  with 
it  As  the  rule  now  stood  the  Council  practically  elected  their 
own  members.  It  was  to  the  continuance  of  this  system  that 
he  was  opposed,  and  there  was  not  a  member  to  the  Club  with 
whom  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  He  felt  great  pleasure  in  supporting  Mr.  Willmore's 
proposition,  and  he  hoped  that  "  sixteen"  would  be  inserted 
instead  of  "  twelve." 

Mr.  Crosskill  said  he  made  a  proposal  of  that  kind  when  the 
present  system  was  first  established,  thinking  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  having  an  iron  rule  that  wlien  a  man  had  served  on  the 
Council  for  three  years  he  should  be  put  on  one  side.  So  far 
they  knew  no  objection  to  the  proposed  chaage;  all  they  knew 
was  that  the  Council  had  put  a  paragraph  stating  that  they 
did  not  consider  sucli  a  change  advisable.  Mr.  Howard 
touched  the  true  point  when  he  said  in  effect  that  men  in 
possession  of  power  liked  to  have  it  kept  up  to  the  full  extent. 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  Council  would  not  lose  their  power  if 
the  proposed  change  were  made ;  they  would  still  have  the 
power  of  proposing  whom  they  lilted.  He  should  be  very  sorry 
if  that  discussion  led  to  a  notion  that  any  animadversion 
or  impression  of  displeasure  was  intended  with  respect 
to  the  Council.  Strongly  as  he  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, he  felt  that  the  affairs  of  the  Club  had  been  well 
managed,  and  that  the  Council  deserved  the  best  thanks 
of  the  members ;  and  he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  it  were 
supposed  that  there  was  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the 
Council  on  the  part  of  that  meeting.  They  all  knew  that 
in  all  public  bodies  tlie  greater  interest  the  members  generally 
could  be  got  to  take  in  the  proceedings,  the  better  it  was  for 
the  association  as  a  whole  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  members 
of  tliat  Club  would  take  more  interest  iu  its  proceedings  if 
they  had  a  real  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Council  instead  of 
merely  having  eight  names  submitted  to  them  without  any 
option.  He  trusted  that  on  reconsideration  the  members  of 
the  Council  present  would  see  fit  to  support  the  resolution,  and 
that  it  would  be  passed  unanimously,  as  being  likely  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Club. 

It  was  then  formally  proposed  by  Mr.  Moore  Stevens,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  as  an  amendment,  that "  16" 
should  be  substituted  for  "  13." 

It  was  apparently  expected  by  the  meeting  that  some  member 
of  the  Council  would  rise  to  speak  on  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion ;  but  no  one  having  done  so,  after  a  short  pause, 

Mr.  Brown  (Norfolk)  addressing  the  Chairman,  said 
that  he  really  did  hope  that  some  member  of  the  Council 
would  rise  and  explain  why  they  objected  to  the  motion. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Council  was  a 
most  extraordinary  one,  and  that — how  should  he  express  it  P 
— they  regarded  the  members  of  the  Club  as  so  many  children, 
who  were  incapable  of  reasoning  themselves  or  of  understanding 
the  reasons  of  others,  lie  owned  that  he  was  quite  surprised 
tliat  no  explanation  had  been  vouchsafed. 

Mr.  J.  GiiJLETT,  a  member  of  tlie  Council,  tlien  stood  up  in 
the  body  of  the  meeting,  and  remarked  that  some  years  ago  he 
entertained  the  views  on  the  subject  to  whicli  expression  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Willmore  and  other  gentlemen.  In  fact,  he 
liiiijself  proposed  about  six  years  since  to  make  the  Council 
more  open  ;  but,  having  watched  with  care  the  assiduity,  talent, 
and  persevcrauce  with  which  the  Council,  stewards,  and  officers 
performed  their  duties  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  interest 
of  tlie  Clulj,  lie  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  body  of 
gentlciijcn  could  have  done  better.  That  was  the  reason  why 
he  should  be  content  to  see  the  existing  system  continued. 

Mr.  Woous  (Norfolk)  said  he  considered  Mr.  Giblett's  ex- 
planation a  rather  lame  one.  However  good  the  Council  might 
be,  and  he  willin;<ly  bure  testimony  to  their  merits,  still  if  a 
little  fresli  blood  could  be  infused  into  tiiem  he  thought  they 
would  find  that  they  worked  more  satisfactorily  to  the  general 
body  of  subscribers. 

It  was  here  suggested  that  as  Mr.  Willmore  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  it  should  be  embodied  in  the  original 
resolution,  and  tliat  the  latter  alone,  as  thus  amended,  should  be 
Bubraitted  from  the  chair. 


Mr.  Crosskili.  objected  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course, 
on  the  ground  that  many  members  might  wish  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  voting  for  12  rather  than  16. 

Ultimately  the  amendment  was  submitted  and  carried,  the 
numbers  being  46  for  and  only  2  against,  after  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted  as  a  substantive  resolution,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  it  should  form  part  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Club. 
Immediately  after  the  honorary  secretary  said  "  The  scrutineers 
report  that  the  House  List  is  elected." 

Mr.  W.  Smith  (Exeter)  wished  to  make  a  remark  with  re- 
gard to  the  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  exhibitors  of 
cattle,  especially  respecting  the  change  lately  made  in  the 
rules  relating  to  the  admission  of  cattle.  He  had  been  an  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Shows  of  the  Club  ever  since  the  Agricultural 
Hall  was  opened,  and  when  the  rule  was  published  that  the 
Birmingham  prize  beasts  were  not  to  come  there  he  owned 
that  with  other  gentlemen  he  felt  greatly  annoyed.  Having, 
however,  visited  the  yard,  he  saw  grounds  for  altering  his 
opinion  and  for  approving  of  all  that  had  been  done,  because 
the  animals  looked  so  well,  healthy,  and  altogether  so 
beautiful;  whereas  in  previous  years,  when  they  came 
from  other  Shows,  they  were  hardly  fit  to  be  seen,  so  jaded  and 
tired  did  they  appear.  He  was  pleased,  as  were  many  other 
exhibitors  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject,  with 
what  had  taken  place,  though  he  was  more  than  doubtful 
about  it  at  first.  He  would  recommend  that  in  future  the  Club 
should  furnish  their  own  troughs  for  the  feeding  of  the  stock, 
thus  providing  against  an  outbreak  of  disease. 

The  honorary  secretary  promised  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
that  this  suggestion  should  receive  their  consideration. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Barnett,  and  passed  by  accla- 
mation, to  Lord  Tredegar,  the  president ;  and  his  lordship 
having  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  meeting 
separated. 


Ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  Smithfield  Club  was 
what  was  called  "  a  family  party."  The  President  was 
elected  for  life,  and  there  was  no  Council,  no  Committee 
ofJManagement,  and  no  governing  body  whatever ;  but  the 
business  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  stewards  and 
the  secretary,  while  a  retiring  steward  had  the  sole 
power  of  nominating  his  successor,  and  the  stewards  had 
the  further  right  of  appointing  the  judges.  It  would  thus 
so  happen  that  a  man  would  serve  as  a  steward,  and  then 
become  a  judge  ;  then  he  went  on  for  another  term  of 
years  as  a  steward,  and  naturally  enough  would  after- 
wards fill  up  his  fallow  season  by  acting  again  as  a  judge. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  if  somewhat  limited  round  game, 
although  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  lookers-on,  who 
might  possibly  have  been  willing  now  and  then  to  take  a 
hand  themselves.  At  length  one  of  the  general  body  of 
members,  Mr.  Henry  Corbet,  moved  at  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Club  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

1.  That  in  future  any  Member  of  the  Club  who  has 
duly  served  his  three  years  as  a  Steward  of  the  Yard, 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-appoiutment  within  the  next 
six  years. 

2.  That  both  the-nomination  and  election  of  the  new 
Stewards  be  in  the  business  of  the  General  Meeting,  and 
that  no  retiring  Steward  have  the  especial  right  of 
nominating  his  successor. 

Mr.  Milward  moved,  as  an  amendment,  a  direct 
negative  to  these  propositions,  as  they  were  also  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  William  Torr.  The  first,  however,  of 
the  two  resolutions  was  seconded  by  the  late  Mr.  Eisher 
Ilobbs,  and  carried  by  20  votes  to  9 ;  and  the  other, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  carried  by  23  votes  to 
y.  Whereupon,  at  another  general  meeting  held  later  in 
the  same  year.  Lord  Bridport,  then  the  Honourable 
General  Hood,  moved  that  the  management  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  be  vested  in  a  Council  consisting  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Trustees,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  twenty- 
four  Members,  twelve  of  whom  to  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  but  to  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  principle 
of  this  resolution  was  adopted  ;  but  the  number  of  mem- 
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bers  of  Coimcil  retiring  annually  was  reduced  from  one- 
half  to  one-third,  the  members  so  going  out  not  to  be 
eligible  for  re-election  for  the  one  year  next  ensuing. 

It  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  thus  much  as  some- 
thing of  a  prologue  to  the  stormy  proceedings  at  the 
last  open  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  Even 
Mr.  Torr  and  Mr.  Milward  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
quite  ready  to  confess  their  mistake,  and  to  say  that  the 
Sraithfield  Club  is  altogether  in  far  more  healthy  condi- 
tion than  when  its  management  was  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  stewards.  It  is,  indeed,  very  noticeable 
that  during  the  spirited  debate  on  Tuesday  not  one  word 
was  uttered  against  the  present  dii-ection.  Mr.  Crosskill 
fairly  represented  the  general  feeling  when  he  said  they 
"  should  be  very  sorry  if  that  discussion  led  to  a  notion  that 
any  animadversion  or  expression  of  displeasure  was  intended 
with  respect  to  the  Council."  The  simple  truth  then  is 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of  in  the  way  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Club  is  conducted,  as  all  that 
the  outside  members  require  is  a  better  opportunity  for 
expressing  themselves  on  the  election  of  the  Council. 

Against  such  a  principle  there  can  be  nothing  to  say ; 
but  having  ourselves  doue  all  in  our  power  to  throw  back 
the  doors,  we  certainly  question  very  much  the  policy  of 
trying  to  keep  anybody  out ;  and  yet  the  doors  are 
slammed  to  again  in  the  faces  of  the  eight  retiring  mem- 
bers of  Council.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system  has 
never  been  very  apparent,  for  in  all  Societies  there  must 
be  good  working  men,  whose  experience  and  abilities  will 
always  be  of  especial  service.  Put  such  eflicient  otlicers 
as  these  out  even  for  a  brief  period,  and  they  may  not 
care  to  come  back  again,  or  grow  weary  and  rusty.  The 
Sraithfield  Club  has  no  doubt  so  far  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide against  any  such  mischance  by  reviving  the  old 
round  game,  and  making  an  off-man  a  steward,  and  then 


replacing  him  on  the  Council  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Of  the  two  we  certainly  prefer  a  thoroughly  open  elec- 
tion. Let  the  eight  members  of  Council  be  selected  from 
a  house-list  of  sixteen  ;  but  let  ih)  man  be  rendered 
ineligible  on  so  poor  a  showing  as  that  he  has  already 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade.  There  may  be  of 
course  men  full  of  prejudices,  or  of  small  views,  or  intent 
only  on  serving  themselves,  or  in  other  ways  objection- 
able, and  such  may  very  probably  lose  their  seats.  But 
surely  it  sounds  unreasonable  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast 
line,  which  at  the  best  should  only  be  proved  by  the 
exception.  It  may  be  argued  that  we  can  always  find  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  there  are  out  of  it ;  but  this  has 
never  been  a  very  clear  or  safe  proposition,  and  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  to  leave  the  electors  untrammelled.  AVe 
are  encouraged  to  say  so  much  because  we  were  the  first 
to  publicly  ])rotest  against  the  home  rule  of  the  family 
party  ;  but  changing  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing  is  no 
argument,  or  but  a  bad  one.  You  discharge  a  good  tried 
man  in  order  to  put  an  untried  man  in  his  place — a  fact 
which  on  the  face  of  it  sounds  like  an  absurdity.  By  all 
means  let  there  be  a  double  number  of  names  prepared ; 
but  let  the  best  men  iu  the  Club  be  always  eligible  to 
take  a  part  in  its  management. 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  THE  SMITHPTELD  CLUB 
SHOW.— The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
inspected  the  stock  on  the  Priday,  wlien  their  Royal  High- 
nesses went  through  every  class,  not  omitting  the  pigs,  and  the 
Prince,  more  particularly,  took  great  interest  in  the  business. 
Tlie  Royal  brothers  were  attended  by  Mnjor  Grey  and  the 
Honourable  Eliot  Yorke,  and  were  received  by  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Robert  Leeds, 
Ciiairman  of  the  Hall  Company,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Mr, 
Webb,  and  Mr.  Moore. 


THE      YORKSHIRE      SOCIETY. 
EAT  STOCK  SHOW  AT  YORK. 


Ttiis  show  opened  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  and  the  entries 
were  of  cattle  99,  sheep  29,  pigs  31,  with  poultry,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  roots,  and  butter.  This  number  gives  an  actual 
increase  iu  the  cattle  and  sheep  classes.  Indeed,  the  York- 
shire breeders  have  come  out  in  more  force  than  usual, 
a  circumstance  probably  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  being  less  prevalent  than  it  was 
last  year.  To  this  fortunate  circumstance  we  may  at- 
tribute the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  vacancies  in  the 
cattle  classes ;  the  "  beggaidy  account  of  empty  boxes" 
in  every  row  of  stalls,  which  last  year  was  the  disagree- 
able and  disappointing  feature  of  the  show  at  York — and 
subsequently  still  more  so  at  Leeds — on  this  occasion 
being  conspicuously  absent.  There  were  but  three  or  four 
empty  stalls  in  all  the  cattle  classes,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  show  were  equally  well  filled. 

The  Shorthorns  derived  great  and  exceptional  interest 
from  the  presence  of  the  finest  living  specimen  of 
a  fully -developed  ox  in  the  extra  class.  Debarred 
from  any  future  appearance  at  the  Smithtield  Club,  he  now 
takes  York  as  a  resting  place,  ou  his  way  from  Oakham 
to  Leeds,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  entering 
the  list  in  a  class  of  "  any  age."  Bred  by  the  late 
Mr.  Stratton,  he  was  sold  from  the  showyard  last 
year,  to  Mr.  Bruce  for  Mr.  H.  L.  L.  Morrison, 
of  Newton  of  Struthers,  Forres.  The  immense  ro- 
tundity of  this  beast  makes  him  appear  to  stand  on  a  very 
short  leg,  while  he  measures  well  every  way.  His  girth 
is  9  feet  %\  inches — his  ribs  are  round,    and  loins,  hips. 


and  shoulders  are  all  covered  evenly  with  firm  springy- 
flesh,  coated  with  hair  thick  yet  soft  as  velvet.  His 
breast  and  brisket  come  near  to  the  ground,  and  his  neck 
vein  is  filled  up  to  within  an  inch  of  his  jaw,  so  that  he 
literally  has  only  an  inch  of  neck.  This  makes  him  ap- 
pear shorter  than  he  is.  He  weighs  25  cwt.  In  fact, 
he  has  the  substance  of  the  largest  male  with  the  beauty 
of  outline  and  the  sweetness  of  look  and  touch  of  a  high 
bred  heifer.  The  four-year-old  oxen  were  a  small 
competition.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Acklington,  Northumber- 
land, took  first  prize  and  President's  Cup  with  a  large 
animal,  of  capital  beef  but  deficient  in  style  ;  Mr.  W.  Hill, 
of  Wetherley,  took  second  with  a  symmetrical  roan,  rather 
short  of  quality ;  and  Mr.  Braithwaite's,  of  Morpeth, 
third  prize  was  a  capital  carcase  of  beef,  but  by  no  means 
shapely.  Only  two  other  animals  were  entered,  and  only 
one  appeared,  belonging  to  the  patriarch  of  agriculture, 
Mr.  Wiley  ;  but  this  was  disproportionately  fat  behind,  and 
could  not  pass  his  examination.  Five  three-year-old  oxen 
made  a  moderate  show.  Mr.  Tweedie,  of  Catterick,  won 
with  a  level  red  animal,  true  in  nearly  all  his  making ; 
and  Mr.  Wiley's  second  place  was  well  deserved,  the 
outline  being  excellent,  and  handling  good,  but  the 
shoulders  vulgar.  Mr.  Gofton's  third  is  a  neat 
animal.  The  cows  were  represented  by  Mr.  Reid,  Sir  W. 
C.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Cradock,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Roper,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Cowton.  Mr.  Reid's 
tive-yeai'-old  roan  took  first  honours,  after  a  stiff  contest 
with  Sir  W.   Trevelyan,  who  scored  second  and  third. 
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Both  first  and  second  are  thick,  level  animals  ;  but  the 
third  long  and  shelly  of  little  merit.  There  were  others 
in  the  lot  more  to  our  taste.  The  heifers  under  four  years 
old  were  eight  in  number,  and  a  good  lot.  Mr.  Bruce, 
N.B.,  Mr.  W.  Wilberforce,  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
took  first,  second,  and  third.  Mr.  Bruce's  heifer,  only 
two  years  and  eight  months  old,  is  a  red  animal,  lengthy, 
yet  well  filled  out ;  and  fine  in  quality  as  well  as  form,  she  is 
a  notable  animal  for  the  futui-e.  Mr.  Wilberforce's  is  a 
wealthy  heifer,  handling  good,  and  making  above  the  aver- 
age, with  the  forequarters  especially  good.  She  is  inclined 
to  belly,  and  stands  a  little  crooked  on  her  hind  fetlocks. 
The  second  prize  is  a  thick  beef  heifer  of  Lord  Zetland's,  a 
trifle  coarse.  Mr.  G.  Robson's  highly  commended,  and 
Sir  W,  Trevelyan's  commended  animals  are  above  an 
average.  Cross-breeds  brought  out  two  oxen  under  four 
years  old.  Mr.  Laycock  took  first  with  a  short-legged 
square  animal.  Sir  W.  Trevelyan's  blue  ox  was  not  up 
to  the  mark  in  symmetry,  though  capital  beef;  and  the 
highly  commended  of  Captain  Payne  Dawnay  was  simply 
a  giant,  and  of  course  not  very  pretty.  In  the  cross- 
breed cow  class  all  the  animals  were  good.  Mr.  C.  Bruce's, 
of  Huntley,  three  years  and  seven  months  first  prize  was 
a  splendid  animal,  perfect  in  shape  and  quality.  She  well 
deserved  Mr.  Varey's  Cup,  which  she  also  took.  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan's  roan  heifer  was  a  most  creditable  second 
prize.  Her  finely  developed  frame  is  a  mass  of  beef.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  thick  roan,  and  Mr.  Laycock's  grand  great 
heifer  were  also  of  the  highest  merit.  And  Mr.  R.  Bruce's 
two  years  and  eight  months  heifer  is  almost  unexcep- 
tional. Her  juvenility  secured  her  high  commendation. 
A  better  class  than  this  could  scarcely  be.  Where  all 
are  good  it  would  be  fastidious  to  desire  more.  The  prize 
Shorthorn  ox  of  any  age  was  Mr.  Stephenson's,  of  Brough. 
He  is  capital  beef,  and  is  the  heaviest  beast,  but  has  not 
the  symmetry  of  Mr.  Harrison's  second  prize.  This  animal 
is  particularly  neat,  with  Shorthorn  looks,  but  unfortunately 
is  thin  of  beef  on  the  rib — a  fatal  deficiency  in  a  fat  ox. 
Mr.  Bartram's  third  prize  ox  is  a  grand,  upstanding 
animal  of  great  weight ;  but  he  is  light  in  the  neck  and 
short  of  beef  on  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Horsley  bad  capital 
animals  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Clay  also  sent  two  useful 
butchers'  beasts.  This  also  was  altogether  a  prime  class. 
The  Shorthorn  cows  or  heifers  in  the  tenant-farmers' 
class  were  only  three.  Mr.  S.  Wiley  took  first  prize  with 
a  long,  loose  cow  of  the  old  style — lumpy  and  big  behind ; 
while  Mr.  Jordan's  second  prize  was  a  thick,  wealthy  ani- 
mal. Mr.  Machin's  three  years  old  heifer  was  a  good 
third ;  and  some  preferred  her  to  the  first  prize ;  but 
the  old  cow  had  weight,  and  this  was  a  fat  show. 

The  prize  for  cross-bred  oxen  belonging  to  tenant- 
farmers  went  to  Mr.  H.  Tasker,  of  Naburn,  York,  the 
same  animal  taking  the  Licenced  Victuallers'  cup.  He 
is  an  , immense  beast,  girth  9  ft.  8  in.,  and  on  a  long 
leg.  His  middle  is  like  a  barrel,  and  his  beef  is  firm,  and 
is  evenly  laid  over  him.  Being  a  half-bred,  of  course 
he  does  not  let  down  like  a  Shorthorn,  and  is  light  before 
the  shoulder,  neck,  and  breast.  Had  these  points  been 
up  he  would  have  been  the  heaviest  beast  in  the  yard. 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Morrison's  Stratton  ox  in  extra  stock  mil, 
we  think,  over-weigh  him.  Mr.  Schofield  and  Mr. 
Bartram  took  second  and  third  prize.  A  fine  roan  heifer 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Wetherby,  took  first  prize  de- 
servedly for  cows  in  the  tenauts'  class.  She  is  capital 
beef  and  level ;  with  much  Shorthorn  character  about 
her,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  what  one  cross  of  good 
blood  can  do.  She  competed  with  Mr.  Tasker's  ox  for 
the  Victuallers'  cup.  Mr.  Hick  had  a  useful  second  heifer 
in  this  class. 

The  four  Scotch  classes  were  represented  by  only  eight 
animals.  In  Polled  oxen  Mr.  Reid  took  first  and  Mr. 
Bruce  second  prize.    Mr.  Reid's  PoUed  cow  met  no  com- 


petitors. She  took,  however,  Mr.  Roper's  Challenge 
cup  for  the  best  Scotch  animal.  Sir  W.  C.  Tre- 
velyan's horned  Highland  ox  was  a  large  animal  of 
the  breed,  and  first-rate  beef ;  as  was  Mr.  Harrison's,  of 
Skipton,  Highland  cow  ;  while  Mr.  Bruce  competed  here 
with  some  beauties,  but  Mr.  Harrison  out-weighted  them. 
The  district  prizes  for  tenant-farmers  residing  within 
twenty  miles  of  York  brought  out  thirteen  oxen  and 
three  cows  and  heifers.  For  oxen,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
Palfreman,  and  Mr.  Lovel  took  the  honours,  and  Mr. 
Quarto  n  gained  high  commendation.  The  class  was  fuU 
of  merit  generally.  Mr.  W.  Hill's  two  years  eleven 
months  heifer,  out  of  a  Polled  Scot  by  a  Shorthorn  bull, 
took  first  prize  amongst  the  females,  and  also  the  Butchers' 
Plate,  as  best  animal  in  the  district  classes.  She  is  a  little 
gem  and  entitled  to  her  honours.  Mr.  Robson  came 
second  in  the  same  class,  with  a  good  heifer  of  about  the 
same  age. 

Without  bringing  out  any  wonderful  beast,  the  cattle 
show  on  this  occasion  produced  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  really  good  animals,  and  on  the  whole  capital  com- 
petition, if  we  except  the  Scotch  classes. 

The  Sheep  Show  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  was  a 
failure.  No  exhibitor  could  claim  much  merit  except 
Lord  Zetland,  whose  Shropshire  Downs  are  good 
specimens  of  that  breed,  and  Lord  Wenlock,  who 
exhibits  also  Southdowns.  In  numbers  the  exhibition 
was  equally  deficient,  there  being  only  28  entries  in 
5  classes.  In  Leicesters  there  wei'e  only  3  exhibitors, 
and  not  a  single  representative  man  put  in  an  appearance  ; 
a  more  mongrel  lot  to  exhibit  in  the  very  home  of  the 
improved  Leicesters  we  never  saw.  The  Downs  are 
far  before  any  other  sheep  in  the  yard ;  but  the 
Leicesters  shown  here  are  no  types  of  their  class,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  Leicesters  in 
this  great  county  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
maintain  the  character  of  the  family  in  the  show  yard. 
Why  though  is  it  so  ?  We  think  for  the  small  amount 
of  money  offered  in  prizes  is  the  true  cause :  in  this 
list  the  paltry  sum  of  £6  is  all  that  is  offered  for 
Leicester  sheep.  There  is  also  the  chance  of  a  £5 
cup,  open  to  all  the  classes  and  breeds.  The  thing 
is  ridiculous  !  How  can  the  sheep  farmers  of  York- 
shire support  the  Society  when  it  almost  ignores  if 
not  insults  the  great  class  of  breeders  of  Leicesters  by 
oflFering  one  prize  of  £4  for  first  and  £2  for  second  for 
wethers  at  the  great  county  meeting?  Leaving  South- 
downs  out  of  the  question,  as  they  are  scarcely  bred  at  all 
by  the  farmers  of  the  North  of  England,  we  find  that 
exactly  the  same  amount  is  given  to  "  Scotch  or  Moun- 
tain," and  to  "any  cross-breed"  sheep  as  to  Leicesters. 
Yet  Leicesters — Improved  Leicesters — are  almost  univer- 
sally the  sheep  of  the  period  in  the  arable  districts  of  the 
county  ;  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  fat  lambs  killed 
in  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  are  the  produce  of  the  Improved 
Leicester  ram  and  the  Border  Leicester  ewe.  Yet  £6  is 
ofl'ered  at  York  for  Leicester  sheep  !  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  there  is  not  a  single  leading  breeder  of 
Leicester  sheep  in  the  catalogue  of  entries.  We  would  not 
seem  to  Jdid  a  disparagement  of  the  Shorthorn ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  for  one  pure  Shorthorn  bred  in 
Yorkshire  there  are  1,000  Leicester  sheep  bred  and  fed. 
We  would  not  compare  the  sums  offered  to  the  two  classes 
of  stock.  Comparisons  are  truly  odious  ;  but  we  may  at 
least  call  attention  to  the  successful  show  of  Shorthorns 
under  a  system  of  liberal  prizes,  and  to  the  miserable 
exhibition  of  sheep  under  the  £6  system.  What  we 
would  have  then  is  not  that  the  Shorthorn  should  have  a 
penny  less  than  at  present,  but  that  the  Leicester  should 
have  more,  considerably  more.  We  are  aware  that  we 
are  open  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  key  of  the  cash  box. 
The  bucolic  Lowe  will  say,  "Where  is  the  money  to 
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come  from  ?"  Where  has  the  money  come  from  for  the 
cattle  classes  ?  From  the  general  pubUc,  and  the  breeders 
and  admirers  of  snch.  Go  then,  again,  for  the  sheep  prizes 
to  the  general  public  and  the  breeders  and  feeders  of 
Leicesters.  At  present  few  sheep-men  support  the  So- 
ciety by  subscriptions,  and  fewer  still  by  exhibiting  stock, 
but  offer  four  prizes  for  Leicesters,  £15  for  the  iirst,  and 
£5  for  the  second,  in  all  £80,  and  the  Society  wiU  soon 
find  the  amount  covered  by  the  subscriptions  of  farmers 
who  at  present  pay  nothing,  while  the  competition 
will  do  credit  to  the  show  and  fairly  represent  the  Lei- 
cester sheep  as  he  is — the  quickest  mutton-maker  and 
wool-grower  of  the  age.  Mr.  Knowles'  Scotch  wethers 
were  good  mutton ;  and  in  the  cross-bred  wethers  the 
judges  disqualified  Mr.  Cattley's  peu  for  not  being  in 
their  proper  class. 

The  pig  show,  being  confined  to  fat  animals,  was  neces- 
sarily not  so  interesting  as  at  the  summer  agricultural 
meetings.  There  were  only  six  classes,  and  iu  these  were 
31  pens.  Mr.  Duckering  took  first  for  large  breed,  for 
an  animal  of  extraordinary  weight ;  and  Mrs.  Agar,  of 
Brockfield  carried  off  the  Society's  piece  of  plate  for  the 
best  animal  in  aU  the  classes,  with  Mr.  Myer's  time-piece, 
for  the  best  pig  in  the  show  yard,  as  well  as  the  first  prize 
for  middle  breed  one  year  and  nine  months  old.  The 
best  small  breed  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Duckering.  In  best  small  breed  under  twelve  months 
Mr  Bramfitt's  first  prize  was  a  pictm'e ;  and  Mr.  Cun- 
dale's  best  middle  breed,  under  twelve  months,  was  well 
entitled  to  its  place.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  three 
pork  pigs  went  to  Mr.  Bramfitt,  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  of 
Wetherby,  running  a  good  second  with  three  beauties,  and 
the  third  prize  animals  of  Mr.  Bramfitt  were  also  unex- 
ceptionable.    The  whole  class  of  seven  pens  was  superb. 

The  display  of  poultry,  rabbits,  and  pigeons  was  ex- 
cellent. In  poultry  there  were  332  entries  in  25  classes 
— an  average  of  nearly  13  per  class.  The  show  of 
roots,  butter,  and  other  agricultural  products  we  con- 
sider a  much  more  important  department  of  an  exhi- 
bition than  it  is  generally  considered.  To  show  what 
can  be  grown  in  the  shape  of  roots  and  grain,  is  an 
eloquent  lesson  to  a  practical  man.  We  need  not  say 
more.  At  Birmingham  Colonel  North's  six  long  red 
mangolds  weighed  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  26lbs.,  or  321bs.  each  ; 
six  swedes  weighed  1  qr.  lolbs.,  or  71bs.  each ;  and  six 
greystone  turnips  1  qr.  261bs.,  or  91bs.  each.  The  man- 
golds were  lai'ger  and  the  turnips  much  less  than  those 
shown  here.  There  were  48  entries  in  eight  classes  of 
roots.  Mr.  Stephenson,  York,  and  the  Hon.  E.  Las- 
celles,  of  Middlethorpe  IManor,  York,  took  first 
and  second  prizes  for  long  red  mangold,  with 
fine  specimens,  the  former  for  weight  and  the  latter 
for  quality.  In  globe  mangolds  Mr,  Jaques  and  Mr. 
W.  Ripley  gained  the  first  and  second  places  for 
swede  turnips,  where  there  were  thirteen  competitors,  and 
the  whole  lot  was  superb.  The  Hcuourable  Egremont 
Lascelles  and  Mr.  W.  Ripley  again  showed  prime  specimens, 
and  took  the  honours ;  and  Mr.  Ripley  won  again  with 
common  turnips :  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Buctile. 
The  carrots  were  extremely  good  for  th-j  season,  which  has 
been  too  wet  for  them,  as  well  as  for  mangolds.  Cab- 
bages, however,  have  done  well,  and  !he  prize  specimens 
of  Mr.  Milner  have  been  rarely  excelled.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  on  a  future  occasion  the  Society's  officers 
should  weigh  the  several  roots  exhibited,  and  attach  a  card 
to  each  lot  with  its  weight  upon  it.  This  has  been  done 
at  Birmingham;  and  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  we 
would  suggest  also  that  the  authenticated  weiglits  of 
the  cattle  should  also  be  published  as  at  Smithfield. 
There  were  only  eight  entries  in  two  classes  of  potatoes, 
but  all  were  very  fine.  We  hope  this  depai'tment  will  be 
extended,  and  prizes  not  merely  offered  for  specimens  of 


round  and  of  kidney  potatoes,  but  for  early,  second 
early,  and  late  Mnds  (both  round  and  kidneys)  of  named 
varieties.  The  show  at  Birmingham  was  of  this  character, 
and  we  look  upon  it  as  likely  to  be  one  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  effect  of  the  potato  disease  by  showing  the 
varieties  of  potatoes  adapted  to  different  districts,  and 
those  best  able  to  withstand  disease.  S>y  encouraging  the 
growth  of  fresh  varieties  we  stand  a  chance  of  finding 
tubers  that  will  resist  the  plague,  which  has  already  ex- 
terminated some  of  our  older  useful  varieties. 

The  show  of  butter  was  not  large,  there  being  only  seven- 
teen competitors,  but  the  fancy  butter  was  admirably  made 
up.  The  group  of  cattle  by  Mrs.  M.  Merrall,  of  Burneston 
Bedale,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  if  in  parian 
or  bronze,  would  have  not  disgraced  a  gaUery  of  art.  For 
plain  butter  there  were  thirteen  competitors,  Mrs.  Robson, 
of  Deighton,  York,  taking  first,  and  Mrs.  Merrall  second. 
In  quality  all  were  excellent,  but  in  colour  and  form  of 
making  up  there  was  some  variation.  The  "  getting  up" 
of  Mrs.  Robson's  rolls  was  faultless. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  special  prizes 
for  young  bulls.  Though  these  are  breeding  ani- 
mals, it  is  deemed  desirable  to  let  the  public  see 
where  the  promising  stars  of  next  summer  are  to  be 
found.  The  first  prize  for  animals  under  twelve  months 
went  to  Sir  C.  Wombwell's  Newburgh  4th,  nine  months 
old,  who  has  gone  on  well  since  the  Malton  meeting, 
Mr.  Worsley's  second  animal  is  also  entitled  to  notice ; 
while  Major  Stapleton's  Sundown  by  Lord  Wetherby 
walked  off  with  the  first  prize  for  yearlings ;  and  he  will 
be  heard  of  again. 

PRIZE  LIST. 
JUDGES.— Cattle  :  G.  Taylor,  Sewerby  Cottage,  Bridling, 
ton  Quay ;  T.  Stamper,  Higfield  House,  Oswaldkirk ;  W. 
Silversides,  York.  Sheep  and  Roots  :  Councillor  Fawcett, 
Osbaldwick,  York ;  G.  Harland,  Sowber  Hill,  Northaller- 
ton. Pi&s :  G.  Hutchinson,  Prospect  House,  York ;  S. 
Barrett,  Harewood,  Leeds. 

CATTLE. 

SHORTHOKNS. 

Ox  not  exceeding  four  year. — First  prize  and  cup,  A.  H. 
Brown,  Achngton;  second,  W.  Hill,  Wetherby;  third,  J. 
Braitliwaite,  Morpeth. 

Ox  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — First  prize,  R.  Tweedie, 
Catterick ;  second,  S.  Wiley,  Brandsby ;  third,  P.  Gofton,  Kil- 
hany. 

Cow  of  any  age. — First  prize,  J.  Reid,  Alford,  N.B. ;  se- 
cond and  third.  Sir  W.  C  Trevelyan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First  prize  and  York 
Corporation  Cup,  R.  Bruce,  Forres,  N.B. ;  second,  W.  W, 
Wilberforce,  York  ;  third.  Earl  of  Zetland,  Richmond. 

CROSS-BREEDS. 

Ox  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First  prize,  J.  Laycock, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne;  second.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Cow  of  any  age,  or  heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First 
prize  and  Mr.  Es-Sheriflf  Varey's  Cup,  C.  Bruce,  Huntly ;  se- 
cond, Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

tenant-farmers'  classes. 

Shorthorn  ox  of  any  age. — First  prize,  J.  H.  Stephenson, 
Brough ;  second,  G.  Harrison,  Newton-on-Derwent ;  third, 
J.  W.  J.  Bartram,  Beverley. 

Shorthorn  cow  of  any  age,  or  heifer  not  exceeding  four  years 
old — First  prize,  S.  Wiley ;  second,  Executors  of  F.  Jordan, 
Driffield. 

Ox  of  any  other  breed  or  cross. — First  prize  and  Myers's 
timepiece,  R.  Tasker,  York ;  second,  W.  Scholefield,  Tadcas- 
ter  ;  third,  J.  W.  J.  15artram. 

Cow  or  heifer  of  any  other  breed  or  cross ;  the  cow  of  any 
age,  and  the  heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First  prize, 
W.  Hill,  Wetherby;  second,  W.  Hick,  York;  third,  W.  Allan, 
York. 

SCOTCH  breeds. 

Polled  ox.— First  prize,  R.  Bruce ;  second,  J.  Reid. 

Polled  cow  or  heifer. — J.  Reid. 

Horned  Highland  ox. — Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Horned  Highland  cow  or  heifer. — First  prize,  J.  Harrison, 
Skipton ;  second,  R.  Bruce. 
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DISTRICT   prazES. 

Ox  of  any  breed,  not  exeediug  four  years  old. — First  prize, 
T.  Goodwill,  York ;  second,  T.  Palfreman,  York ;  third,  W. 
and  G.  Lovel,  Norton. 

Cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed  ;  the  cow  of  any  age,  and  the 
heifer  not  exceeding  four  years  old. — First  prize  and  Butchers' 
Cup,  W.  Hill,  Wetherby;  second,  T.  Robson,  Boroughbridge: 
third,  J.  Shelleto,  York. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

To  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges :  II.  L.  L. 
Morrison,  Forres,  N.B. 

SHEEP. 

Pens  of  three  Leicester  wethers  under  23  months  old. — 
First  prize,  J.  Stephenson,  York  ;  second,  J.  Cundale,  llipon. 

Pen  of  three  South  or  other  Down  wethers,  under  22  months. 
First  and  second  prize  and  cup  given  by  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York. — Earl  Zetland,  llichmond. 

Pen  of  three  Iiorned  Scotch  or  Mountain  wethers,  of  any 
age. — First  prize,  J.  Knowles,  Wetherby ;  second,  T.  Lund, 
York. 

Pen  of  three  wethers,  of  any  cross  breed,  of  any  age. — First 
aud  second  prize,  Mrs.  Agar,  York, 

Sheep  of  any  age  or  breed,  not  a  ram. — First  aud  second 
prize.  Lord  Wenlock,  York. 


EXTRA   STOCK. 

Prize,  lOs.,  J.  Cundall,  York. 

PIGS. 

Pig,  large  breed,  of  any  age. — Prize,  Duckering  and  Son, 
Kirton  Lindsey. 

Pig,  small  breed,  exceeding  12  months  old. — First  prize, 
J.  Umpleby,  Guiseley;  second,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Son; 
third,  T.  Nicholson,  York. 

Pig,  small  breed,  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — First  prize, 
J.  Bramfitt,  Leeds ;  second,'  11.  E.  Duckering  aud  Sou ; 
third,  J.  H.  Brown,  York. 

Pig,  middle  breed,  exceeding  12  months  old. — First  prize  and 
the  Society's  Cup  and  Mr.  Myers's  Cup,  Mrs.  Agar,  York ; 
second,  J.  Branifit ;  third,  W.  F'all,  York. 

Pig,  middle  breed,  not  exceeding  12  months  old. — First 
prize.  J.  Cundale;  second,  C.  Hill,  Wetherby;  third,  G.  Lin- 
foot,  York. 

Pen  of  three  pork  pig  under  20  weeks  old. — First  prize,  J. 
Bramfitt:  second,  11.  Hill,  York;  third,  J.  Bramfitt 
BULLS. 

Bull  between  the  age  of  six  aad  twelve  mouths  old. — First 
prize.  Sir  G.  O.  Wombwcll,  Bart.,  Easingwold ;  second,  W. 
C.  Worsley,  York ;  third,  G.  Robson,  Easingwold. 

Bull  between  the  age  of  12  and  21;  months. — Major  Stapyl- 
ton,  lielperby. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 

FAT    CATTLE    SHOW    IN    BINGLEY    HALL. 


A  stroll  tlirougli  the  old  "  Midland  Counties"  exhibi- 
tion, as  it  was  once  called,  on  last  Saturday  morning, 
would  go  to  assure  one,  without  the  aid  of  figures  or 
comparative  tables,  that  the  Hall  was  quite  as  comfort- 
ably furnished  as  ever.  The  pigs  certainly  did  not  run 
on  into  that  off  chamber  where  the  younger  classes  have 
occasionally  been  disposed  of,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
very  visible  lack  of  material.  There  may  have  been,  as 
will  happen,  a  few  more  animals  in  one  section  and  a  few 
less  in  another,  but  neither  the  Smithfield  Club  nor  Eoot- 
aud-mouth  looked  to  have  done  much  damage  to  the 
meeting.  Any  opinion,  however,  formed  in  this  way 
would  be  but  the  result  of  a  very  superficial  view,  as 
tried  by  its  merits  the  show  was  almost  everywhere  be- 
low an  average.  The  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  scarcely 
included  a  beast  of  any  great  mark,  nor  were  the  Scotch 
cattle  by  any  means  so  strong  as  they  have  been.  Both 
the  Southdown  and  Leicester  classes  wore  but  indiS'er- 
ently  filled,  aud  if  the  pigs  were  few  in  number  the  com- 
petition was  not  close,  aud  corameudations  very  sparsely 
distributed.  Taking  this  as  a  fair  year's  growth  of  fat 
stock,  there  was  not  a  champion  beast  nor  a  silver  plate 
pen  in  Birmingham,  and,  from  all  we  can  gather,  the 
Smithlield  (Jlub  has  so  far  interfered  that  most  of  the 
best  things  will  be  kept  back  for  London. 

The  opening  classes  of  llcrefords  struck  the  key-note  for 
the  occasion,  as  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  the  white- 
faces  could  never  have  hoped  to  sec  them  stand  in  for 
higher  honours.  Indeed  the  best  of  all  tlie  llcrefords, 
Mr.  Peter  Evcrall's  ox,  is  a  loose,  rough-and-tumble,  un- 
gainly kind  of  animal,  terribly  wanting  in  breed  and 
symmetry  ;  and  with  his  mere  size  and  good  coat  as  his 
chief  recommendations.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  nice  question 
whether  the  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Everall,  had  not  a 
liner  specimen  of  the  Hereford  in  his  young  steer,  a  very 
taking  beast  to  the  eye,  but  rather  hard  in  his  touch. 
The  best  of  the  three-year-old  class,  again,  was  a  nice, 
straight,  seemly  beast,  as  times  go ;  while  in  the  old  class 
there  was  nothing  particular  to  beat,  Mr.  Cock's  second 
prize  being  but  a  plain,  common  steer,  with  the  third  still 
worse,  and  the  judges  declining  to  commend  if  compelled 


to  reserve.  Mr.  Robinson's  best  is  a  great,  good-looking 
cow,  but  the  small  class  was  otherwise  moderate  enough, 
although,  even  with  three  prizes  and  four  entries,  the  Leen 
Livia  took  nothing.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  heifers  was 
the  Royal  Madeline,  who  has  been  getting  into  flesh  so  fast 
that  Mr.  Morris  determined  to  humour  her  fancy  in  this 
way,  but  she  has  lost  something  of  her  fine  character  as 
a  consequence,  and  in  another  class  of  four  she  only  took 
second  prize,  while  she  was  second  at  Cardiff  in  of  course 
far  better  company,  as  well  as  at  Wolverhampton.  The 
Bridgnorth  heifer,  however,  who  beat  her  here  is  a  par- 
ticulai'ly  neat  sample  of  her  sort,  as  of  an  infinitely  finer 
stamp  than  the  best  of  all  the  Herefords.  But  your 
Hereford  ox  has  always  been  a  famous  butcher's  beast, 
and  there  must  surely  be  better  in  waiting  for  Islington 
han  were  this  season  sent  to  Birmingham. 

Very  much  the  same  expectations  may  be  indulged 
in  as  regards  the  Shorthorns,  for  the  best  of  all 
these,  Mr.  Wortley's  now  well-known  ox,  has  not  gone 
on  in  the  way  of  making  up,  and  we  fancied  him  less 
here  than  when  we  sawhim  at  Lynn  in  the  summer.  He  is  a 
strright,  level,  and  handsome,  or  rather  "  pretty"  animal, 
but  "  cowy"  and  delicate  in  appearance ;  and  although  Mr, 
Wortley  was  beaten  at  Oakham  on  the  Thursday  by  the  Smith- 
field  Club  champion  ox  of  last  year,  now  ripened,  it  is  said, 
into  a  raagniticent  bit  of  beef,  he  nevertheless,  up  to  a 
certain  point, promised  well  to  have  at  least  the  best  ox  of 
all,  and  it  was  not  until  after  luncheon,  when  the  judges 
came  to  the  Scotch  classes,  that  his  lead,  as  tried  by  Here- 
fords or  even  Devons,  was  thought  to  be  endangered.  la 
his  own  class  there  was  not  much  to  beat,  as  Mr.  Hewitt's 
second  prize,  a  rich-coloured  broad  beast,  was  gone  in  his 
back,  and  on  the  day  previous  was  never  noticed  at  his  owu 
native  show  in  Taunton.  The  third  was  a  high  straight 
stylish  white  from  the  North,  but  a  more  formidable  white, 
Mr.  Bruce's  best  two-year-old  of  last  year,  was  not  sent, 
though  entered ;  as,  in  fact,  there  were  numerous  ab- 
sentees in  this  class.  In  tiie  next  lot  a  very  nice  taking 
steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Broughton,  aud  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Pulver,  won,  as  he  just  previously  had  done  at 
Oakham,    altliongh    only   aftci-   a    very    close  race   with 
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a  particularly  ueat  deep  aud  clever  red,  bred  Ly 
Lord  Spencer.  The  Althorp  beast,  however,  was  only 
commended  here,  although  we  alto,2;ether  prefer  him  to  the 
bigger  aud  older  beast  from  the  North,  placed  second,  or 
to  the  still  less  likely  third ;  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
Shorthorn  judge  was  out-voted  in  tne  placing  of  some  of 
these  three-years  off  Shorthorns.  The  tenant-farmer 
class  was  made  up  of  some  half-dozen  wretched  things,  as 
such  a  distinction  is  simply  an  eye-sore  in  a  meeting  of 
anything  of  a  national  calibre  ;  and  Mr.  Beasley's  steer  in 
the  young  class  was  a  deal  more  fancied  by  almost  every- 
body but  the  judges  than  the  one  from  Windsor  Castle, 
which  beat  him.  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay's  best  cow  is  of 
nice  character,  but  she  has  not  fed  levelly ;  while  the 
terribly  high-bred  Morning  Star  from  Holker  has  more 
the  look  of  a  milking  cow  than  a  fat  beast,  being  very 
light  and  weak  forward,  with  a  poor,  thin  touch,  which 
does  not  tell  much  of  roast  beef.  It  was  a  bad  class  at 
best;  and  amongst  the  heifers  it  was  simply  Moss  Rose 
first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.  Indeed  Mr.  Bradburn's  heifer 
was  the  second  best  Shorthorn  as  the  only  one  the 
judges  put  alongside  the  Ridlington  ox,  if  Mr.  Pulver 
was  next ;  but  good  as  she  is  elsewhere.  Rose  is  very 
plain  over  her  quarters,  and  for  thorough  neatness  of 
style  could  make  no  comparison  with  the  Oakham 
exquisite,  who  may  possibly  after  Leeds  be  sold — not  to 
the  butcher,  but  for  another  year's  keep  in  the  Broughton 
boxes.  But  this  practice  of  "training  on"  fat  stock 
is  surely  reaching  to  something  of  an  absurdity. 

The  strong  feature  in  the  cattle  classes  was  no  question 
the  show  of  Devons.  There  were  not  many  of  them — 
there  never  are  at  Birmingam— but  there  were  some  very 
good,  more  particularly  Mr.  Walter  Farthing's  cow  and 
heifer,  which  had  both  won  at  Taunton  on  the  previous 
day.  The  heifer  is  really  as  sweet,  neat,  aud  true  as  a 
Devon  should  be,  and  we  were  bold  enough  to  pronounce 
her  the  best  of  the  breed  long  before  the  judges  had  come 
to  this  conclusion,  and  when  the  west-country  men  were 
going  for  theExeter  steer.  The  authorities, however,  backed 
us  further,  aud  ultimately  took  the  Stowey  three-year-old 
as  the  best  of  all  the  cows  and  heifers,  about  the  first  time 
if  we  remember  aright  the  Devons  have  ever  held  such  a 
honour  at  Birmingham,  although  with  better  judging 
one  should  have  stood  as  high  a  year  or  two 
back.  This  gold-medal  heifer  took  a  second  prize  in  a 
breeding  class  at  the  new  Devon  county  show  in  the 
spring,  when  we  wrote  of  her  as  "  straight,  sweet,  and 
light  of  bone,"  and  "  looking  to  have  all  the  best  of  her 
class."  It  was  said  to  have  been  a  very  near  thing  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  to  her,  both  from  the  same 
stalls,  but  surely  with  the  second  prize  all  for  choice  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Devon ;  while  Mr.  Senior  was  also  second 
in  the  cow  class  with  an  old  cow  so  curiously  disfigured 
as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for  show.  Far  away  the  handsomest 
steer  a  very  model  Devon  in  style,  was  her  Majesty' 
second  prize,  but  he  lacked  scale;  whereas  Mr.  Hoopern 
Smith's  best  in  another  class  is  a  capital  butcher's  beast, 
set  off  by  a  sadly  plain  head,  and  no  doubt  he  will  show 
better  dead  than  alive.  Still  there  was  no  champion  Devon 
ox  at  Birmingham  ;  and  the  cows  and  heifers  saved  or 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  breed,  as  they  added  materially 
to  the  repute  of  so  "  ordinary"  an  exhibition. 

There  were  some  half-a-dozen  Longhorns,  and  Mr. 
Burberiy  won  with  a  very  good  steer ;  a  short  show  of 
monster  crosses  and  other  odd  lots ;  three  or  four  West 
Highlanders  of  no  great  mark,  and  three  or  four  more  black 
Scotch  polls,  where  once  again  the  chief  honours  of  the 
day  rested.  A  Scotch  correspondent  of  a  daily  contem- 
porary, evidently  well  posted  up,  reported  early  in  the 
past  week  on  the  cattle  which  would  cross  the  Border 
for  Birmingham  in  this  wise :  "  From  Tillyfour  Mr. 
M'Combie,  M.P.,  is  to  send  an  evenly-fleshed  prominent 


three-year-old  puUoJ  ox,  brtd  by  ^Ir.  Gordon,  TuUoch- 
allum,  Banffshire.  Though  this  is  a  good  ox,  he  will  not, 
we  venture  to  say,  carry  so  many  honours  as  the  Black 
Prince  did  a  few  years  ago  to  the  same  herd.  In  fact, 
the  Tillyfour  ox  wiU  in  all  probability  be  beaten  in 
his  class  by  a  four-year-old  of  great  size,  to  be  shown 
by  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  M'Combie's,  Mr.  Reid,  Grey- 
stone,  Alford.  This  animal  was  bred  by  Mr.  Grant,  of 
Kingsford,  Alford,  and,  though  not  very  thick  on  the 
hind-quarters,  has  a  great  girth.  He  carried  first  honours 
at  last  Aberdeen  show,  and  has  a  good  chance  of  obtaining 
the  special  prize  given  to  the  heaviest  animal  in  the  hall. 
After  Birmingham,  this  ox  goes  to  Leeds  and  Newcastle ;" 
and  so  on.  It  is  noticeable  how  thoroughly  this  prophecy 
has  been  upset.  Mr.  M'Combie's  ox,  which  struck  us 
as  being  of  very  true  Scotch  character,  although  decidedly 
not  a  very  level  beast,  has  so  far  carried  as  many  honours 
as  the  Black  Prince  ;  while  Mr.  Reid's  beast,  whose  main 
merit  was  his  mere  size  and  weight,  could  never  have  had 
a  chance  for  the  special  prizes,  unless  with  men  whose 
instincts  are  those  of  a  butcher  rather  than  of  a  breeder. 
The  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Society  have  this  year 
accepted  a  series  of  prizes  for  animals  of  the  greatest 
weight,  and  we  trust  they  will  go  on  in  their  good  work 
and  establish  a  companion  series  for  animals  which  mea- 
sure the  most  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tag,  or  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  They  will  thus  be  {gradually  enabled 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  judges,  and  get  through 
the  whole  business  themselves  by  the  aid  of  weights  and 
tapes.  All  this  sort  of  thing  is  pitifully  absurd,  and 
what  with  bond  fide  farmer  classes  and  bond  fide  butchers' 
premiums,  the  show  may  descend  into  something  rather  to 
avoid  than  imitate.  And  this  would  be  regretted,  as  so 
far  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  good  example  at  Bir- 
mingham. Mr.  Reid's  cow  was  of  a  much  nicer  stamp 
than  his  steer,  and  here  in  turn  Mr.  M'Combie  was 
beaten  ;  while  the  black  Scotch  Polls  have  now  been  four 
times  best  of  all  iu  Birmingham,  thus  reaching  to  au 
equal  excellence  with  the  Shorthorns ;  the  Herefords 
having  been  twice  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  a  Scotch 
cross  once. 

Mr.  Foljambe's  Leicester  and  Down  flocks  were  alike 
successful.  The  Osberton  Leicesters  were  good  but  not 
sorty,  one  of  the  three  having  a  head  like  a  fiddle  case. 
The  Barley-thorpe  are  but  roughly-bred  Leicesters ;  and 
about  the  truest  type  of  the  breed  was  Mr.  Willmore's 
single  ewe.  There  was  an  excellent  class  of  Lincolns ; 
Mr.  Byron's  pen  which  took  the  cup  coming  capitally  to 
the  hand,  and  proving  as  well  for  wool  and  frame.  Of 
Cotswolds  Mr.  Mace's  first  were  so  superior  to  the  second 
as  scarcely  to  be  credited  to  the  same  flock ;  and  there 
was  nothing  near  the  winning  pen.  The  judges  com- 
mended the  whole  class  of  Southdowns,  which  was  almost 
generally  moderate,  as  seldom  has  so  sweeping  a  compli- 
ment been  less  merited.  Mr.  Foljambe's  is  a  nice  neat 
pen  of  sheep,  rather  loose  to  the  hand  ;  and  Lord  Sondes' 
set  off  by  a  bad  match,  or  they  might  have  stood  higher  ; 
while  Mr.  Colman's  fairly  deserved  their  place  as  a  smart 
type  of  Southdowns.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  entries  were  plain  and  coarse  enough  for  a 
Hampshire  taint,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  nearly  as 
bad ;  so  that  a  general  commendation  under 
such  circumstances  reads  like  a  burlesque,  as  of 
course  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
Shropshires  made  up  the  best  show  of  sheep  "in  the  HaU, 
Lord  Chesham  sending  a  pen  of  more  size  and  truer 
Shropshire  character,  which,  had  the  three  been  equally 
good,  might  have  been  first.  Then,  again,  Mrs.  Beach 
had  about  the  best  sheep  iu  the  class  iu  her  merely  com- 
mended entry ;  while  another  in  the  prize  pen  was  a 
little  loose  in  his  touch,  so  hard  is  it  to  get  or  to  keep 
sheep  up  to  exhibition  standard,    As  for  the  third  prize 
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lot  from  Brailes  tliey  had  been  so  badly  prepared  that 
their  wool  stood  all  ways  at  once,  like  the  coat 
of  a  half-singed  horse.  This  class  might  with  more 
reason  have  been  commended,  but  for  Mr.  Allsopp's 
wretched  entry,  which  surely  should  never  have  been  sent 
awayfrom  HindlipIIall  on  anymission  beyond  the  butcher. 
The  Oxfordshire  Downs  were  a  useful  entry,  of  great 
scale,  but  rather  lacking  quality ;  and  some  of  tlie  entries 
in  the  cross-breds  were  to  all  appearances  such  thorough 
Oxfords  that  the  judges  felt  a  little  bewildered  over 
the  distinctions  of  Oxfords  for  crosses  or  crosses  for 
Oxfords.  The  best  specimens  by  far  of  Oxford  Downs, 
were  Mr.  TreadweU's  two  fat  ewes — a  prize  and  high 
commendation — and  Mr.  Morrison's  good  Hampshire 
Downs  met  with  little  or  no  competition. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  had  this  year  orders  to  get 
through  his  work  before  the  actual  business  of  the  meeting 
commenced,  and  there  was  consequently  none  of  that 
fearful  discord  which  has  hitherto  driven  people  away 
from  the  pig  show.  Under  these  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, however,  there  was  nothing  very  attractive 
in  this  section,  the  entries  being  short,  and  any  excel- 
lence amongst  them  only  occasional.  Over  the  three 
classes  of  fat  pigs  the  judges  declined  to  go  further 
than  one  commendation;  but  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury's 
and  Mr.  Biggs'  Berkshires  are  really  good,  while 
the  Duckerings,  coming  back  to  their  old  form, 
take  the  Cup  for  the  best  of  aU  in  the  two  classes  with 
three  Lincolns,  almost  perfect  for  symmetry,  quality, 
and  comeliness.  The  single  fat  pigs  as  a  lot  were  bad,  the 
main  exception  being  Messrs.  Wheeler's  very  good  first 
prize,  and  the  t/reat  exception  Mr.  Eden's  immense  sow, 
a  very  marvel  for  mere  weight,  which  was  very  properly 
not  much  heeded  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Humfrey's  bacon 
Berkshires  will  not  compare  with  his  breeding  pigs  ;  and 
even  with  these  he  could  get  no  nearer  than  third,  Mr.  Smith 
or  Miss  Smith  being  incomparably  superior  with  about 
the  most  "  useful"  rather  than  dainty  pen  of  Berkshires 
ever  sent  in  from  Henley-in-Arden.  Mr.  Powler  had  very 
cleverly  sorted  two  entries  from  his  Cardiff  sow's  litter, 
the  second  prize  pen  being  smart  and  of  good  quality, 
while  the  five  unnoticed  were  coarser  and  altogether  more 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  lady  herself.  Mr.  Eden,  with 
curly-coated  whites,  had  all  the  best  of  the  small  breeds, 
but  it  looked  to  be  a  very  near  thing  between  the  first 
and  second  prizes  in  the  class  of  other  large  breeds,  al- 
though Mr.  Boyd's  were  said  to  show  far  better  up  and 
out  than  Mr.  Matthew  Walker's  clever  pen,  put  next  best. 

The  show  of  poultry  maintains  the  lead  which  the  Bingley 
Hall  exhibitions  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  while  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  galleries  gave  great  satisfaction  to  exhibitors. 
The  pigeons,  though  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  were  as  a 
whole  of  remarkable  excellence,  far  sm'passing  in  this 
respect  the  exhibition  of  last  year.  The  total  number  of 
pens  of  poultry  and  pigeons  was  2,385  ;  and  the  following 
are  tlie  winners  of  cups  :  Dorking  cocks,  W.  II.  Denison  ; 
Cochin  Chinacocks, W.  A.  Taylor;  Cochins,  hatched  1872, 
W.  A.  Taylor ;  Brahma  cockerels,  L.  Wright ;  Spanish 
cocks,  E.  .Jackson ;  silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  cocks,  II. 
Beldon  ;  silver-spangled  Hamburgh  cocks,  H.  Bcldon; 
golden  Polish  cocks,  G.  C.  Adkins ;  game-cocks,  S.  Mat- 
thews (two),  one  for  black-crested  reds,  and  another  for 
Duckwings  and  other  greys  and  blues ;  game-cocks 
black  and  bronze  winged,  C.  V.  Montresor  ; 
ducks  black  East  Indian,  J.  J.  Maiden;  ducks  or 
ornamental  waterfowl.  Miss  E.  Brown  (Carolinas).  In 
addition  to  the  above  champion  return,  the  following 
weights  of  the  prize  pens  may  interest  those  of  our  readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  farmyard  poultry  : — Ducks  white 
Aylesbury:  drake  and  ducks,  first  181b3.  12oz.,  second 
ISlbs.  loz.,  third  171bs.  4oz. ;  llouen,  first  I'Jlbs.  lOoz., 
secoua  lOIbs,  13oz.,  third  ISlbs.  7oz.,  fourth  181bs.  2oz., 


fifth  221bs.  2oz.,  sixth  21  lbs.  Geese  (white)  :  birds  ex- 
ceeding one  year  old — gander  and  one  goose,  first  561bs. 
2oz.,  second  511bs.  12oz. ;  ditto  birds  of  1872,  first  501bs. 
12oz.,  second  411bs.  8oz. ;  grey  and  mottled  exceeding 
one  year  old,  first  531bs.,  second  501bs.  12oz. ;  ditto 
birds  of  1872,  first  471bs.  8oz.,  second  461bs.  12oz. 
Turkey  cocks  exceeding  one  year  old,  first  381bs.  5oz., 
second  851bs.  6oz. ;  turkey  cock  hatched  in  1872,  first 
291bs.,  second  281bs.  lOoz. ;  two  turkey  hens  exceeding 
one  year  old,  first  321bs.  8oz.,  second  281bs.  4oz. ;  ditto 
hatched  in  1872,  first  31  lbs.,  second  131bs.  lOoz. 

The  show  of  corn  is  more  extensive  than  it  has  usually 
bb.'i.  The  entry  of  Talavera  wheat  is  limited,  and 
the  quality  is  only  moderate  ;  but  the  other  white  kinds 
are  a  good  class,  the  generality  of  the  samples  being  fairly- 
grown  and  hai'vested.  Mr.  Druce  is  first  for  rough 
chaff,  the  second  prize  and  commended  lots  being  Chid- 
ham.  The  red  wheat  is  very  noteworthy,  more  especially 
the  nursery  sort,  to  which  the  prizes  were  given.  Barley 
is  good  for  the  season,  Ilallett's  Pedigree  and  Alexandra 
being  placed  first  and  second ;  and  the  oats  and  beans  are 
creditable.  As  much  may  be  said  for  the  peas,  the 
white  kinds.  Princess  Royal  and  First  Early,  being  re- 
markably fine. 

Considering  the  unfavourable  season  through  which  we 
have  passed  the  roots  are  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  effects  are  most  apparent  in  the  swedes, 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  run  much  below 
the  usual  size ;  as  a  rule,  however,  they  are  very  symme- 
trical. The  mangolds,  both  long  and  globe,  though 
somewhat  below  the  average  in  dimensions,  are  good  in 
quality.  The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury's  six  long  reds 
weighed  only  I  cwt.   3  qrs.   17  lbs.;    Sir  P.   Smythe's 

1  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs.:  the  class  was  commended  by  the 
judges.  In  deciding  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
the  competitors  with  the  globe  and  intermediate 
varieties  they  gave  the  preference  to  quality  over  size, 
the  second-prize  lot  weighing  1  cwt.  1  qr.  and  21  lbs., 
while  those  of  Sir  P.  Smythe  only  scaled  3  qrs.  and  14  lbs. 
A  similar  distinction  was  made  as  to  the  prize  swedes ; 
those  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  being  little  more  than  half 
the  weight  of  those  of  Messrs.  Grifiith.  The  white- 
fleshed  turnips  are  fair,  first  honours  being  accorded  to 
six  very  uniform  specimens  of  the  beef- hearted  variety,  and 
the  second  to  six  symmetrical  green-tops.  The  yellow- 
fleshed  kinds  are  inferior,  and  the  first  prize  was  withheld. 
The  kohl-rabi,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceptionally  large,  the 
wet  weather  having  suited  this  root.  The  six  with  which 
Colonel  North,  M.P.,  takes  first  prize  weigh  3  qrs.  and 
21  lbs.,  and  his  second  six  3  qrs.  and  6  lbs.  The  carrots 
too  are  numerous  and  remarkably  good,  so  much  so 
indeed  as  to  suggest  the  propi'iety  of  a  separate  class  for 
red  and  another  for  white  being  provided  on  future  occa- 
sions. The  first  prize  went  to  white  Belgian,  and  the 
second  to  red  Altringham.  Only  two  growers  of  ox-cabbage 
have  entered  the  lists — Mr.  Satchwell,  of  Knowle,  and 
Mi\  Robinson,  of  Shaw  House,  Melbourne.  The  latter 
takes  both  prizes,  his  first  lot  weighing  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  and 

2  lbs.,  and  his  second  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  20  lbs. 

In  the  competition  for  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Ryland's 
silver  cup.  Colonel  North,  M.P.,  was  first,  the  total  weight 
of  his  collection  being  3  cwt.  and  251bs ;  that  of  the  six 
long  red  mangolds  being  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  IG  lbs,;  six 
globe  mangolds  1  cwt.  and  201b9. ;  swedes  1  qr.  and 
1  libs.  The  next  heaviest  collection  was  Sir  P.  Smythe's. 
It  weighed  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  IGlbs.  The  collections 
entered  for  Messrs.  Sutton's  cup  are  very  good,  more  pai'- 
ticularly  tiie  kohl  rabi.  In  that  of  Colonel  North,  M.P., 
the  six  mammoth  long  red  mangolds  and  six  globe  man- 
golds weighed  together  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  and  251b. ;  six 
green  kohl  rabi  2  qrs.  and  241bs. ;  six  Grcystono  turnips 
1  qr.  2Clbs ;  and  six  swedes  1  qr.  151bs,    Total,  4  cwt. 
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1  qr.  and  41bs.  The  two  commended  collections  weighed 
respectively  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  In  awarding 
the  cup  given  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  quality  was 
again  allowed  the  precedence  over  size.  Messrs.  Perry's 
six  long  red  mangolds  weighed  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  lOlbs. ;  sis 
Yellow  Globe  mangolds  3  qrs.  161bs.  ;  six  green  kohl 
rabi  1  qr.  211bs. ;  six  intermediate  mangolds  3  qrs.  91bs. ; 
SIX  white  turnips  1  qr.  121bs.,  and  six  swedes  1  qr.  91bs. 
Total,  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  31bs.  Colonel  North's  collection 
weighed  6  cwt.  1  qr.  and  171bs.,  namely :  long  red  man- 
golds 1  cwt.  2  qrs.  261bs  'Yellow  Globe  mangolds  1  cwt. 
1  qr.  261bs.  kohl  rabi  3  qrs.  lib. 

The  number  of  entries  of  potatoes  was  ninety-five,  of 
which  only  two  or  three  were  absent,  and  the  whole 
formed  a  much  better  collection  than  was  expected. 
Many  of  the  principal  varieties  for  which  prizes  were 
offered  were  especially  well  represented.  The  largest 
class  was  that  for  red  skinned  flour  balls,  which 
are  stated  to  have  resisted  the  disease  much  better 
than  any  other  other  kind,  and  it  appears  to  be  rapidly 
rising  in  public  favour.  Another  good  class  was  that 
for  Paterson's  Victoria,  the  numbers  being  larger  than 
they  have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
many  of  the  specimens  were  good  in  form,  and  of 
fair  quality.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent in  dividing  the  second  earlies  from  the  late  potatoes, 
and  probably  a  further  division  of  the  prize  list  may  be 
necessary  in  the  arrangements  for  next  year.  The  Council 
are  anxious  to  induce  growers  of  potatoes  to  devote  their 
attention  to  varieties  suitable  for  use  in  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  by  which  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  may  be 
rendered  as  profitable  as  possible. 

PRIZE-LIST. 
CATTLE. 

Judges. — Mr.    Jolin  Thompson,  Badminton,    Chippenham. 
Mr.  James  Tremaine,  Polsne,  Grampound. 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Knightwik,  Worcester. 

IIEKEFORDS. 

Oxen  or  steers,  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — Pirst 
prize,  £20,  extra  of  £20  as  best  Hereford,  and  cup  value  £5 
5s.,  given  by  J.  Beach  and  Co.  for  the  best  Hereford  fed  on 
their  farinaceous  food,  P.  Everall,  Uckington,  Salop  ;  second, 
£10,  B.  Cocks,  Tugford,  Munslow,  Church  Stretton,  Salop  ; 
third,  £5,  H.  Bettridge,  East  Hanney,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — Pirst  prize, 
^30,  Earl  Powis,  Walcot  Park,  Lydbury,  North  Sliropshire ; 
second,  i£10,  W.  Groves,  Brompton,  Slirewsbury ;  third,  £5, 
J.  Crane,  Benthall,  Ford,  Slirewsbury.  Commended  :  J. 
Bridgeman,  Ascott  Hall,  Salop. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  6  months  old. — Prize,'£10, 
and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  R.  Everall,  Woolslaston  Hall, 
Leebotwood,  Salop.  Highly  commended :  The  Queen,  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

Cows. — First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  S. 
Robinson,  Lynhales,  Kington,  Herefordshire ;  second,  £10, 
R.  Shirley,  Bancott,  BIuuslow  Church,  Stretton,  Salop ;  third, 
£5,  H.  Bettridge. 

Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  J. 
Pritchard,  Stanraore,  Bridgnorth  ;  second,  £10,  J.  Morris, 
Town  House,  Madeley,  Herefordshire ;  third,  £5,  Earl  of 
Southesk,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  Porfarsliire. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Oxen  or  steers,  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — First 
prize,  £20,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  extra  of  £20  as  best 
Shorthorn,  E.  Wortley,  Ridlington,  Uppingham,  Rutland ; 
second,  £10,  W.  H.  Hewett,  Norton  Court,  near  Taunton ; 
third,  £5,  Sir  W.  E.  Trevelyan,  Walliugton,  Northumberland. 
Commended  :  Earl  of  Warwick,  Warwick  Castle. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — First 
prize,  £30,  T.  Pulver,  Broughton,  Kettering ;  second,  £10, 
D.  Ainshe,  Costertou,  Black  Shiels ;  third,  £5,  T.  Walker, 
Berkeswcll  Hall,  Coventry.  Highly  commended  :  Earl 
Spencer,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old,  brei  and  fed  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, a  tenant-farmer. — First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal 
as  breeder,  W,  liow,  Tottington,  Thetford ;    second,  £10,  J, 


Johnson,  Sutton-by-Beckingham,  Newark ;  third,  £5,  W. 
Colwell,  Thorpe-by- Water,  Uppingham,  Rutland. 

Steers  not  exceeding  3  years  and  6  months  old. — First  prize, 
£10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder.  The  Queen.  Commended  : 
J.  Noble  Beasley,  Pitsford  Hall,  Northampton. 

Cows. — First  prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Col. 
Loyd  Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks ;  second, 
£10,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holker  Hall,  Carke  in  Cartmell, 
Lancashire ;  third,  £5,  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  TindaU,  Knapton 
Hall,  Rillington,  Yorkshire. 

Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  and  Messrs.  Beach's  cup,  for  the 
best  Shorthorn  fed  on  their  farinaceous  food,  W.  Bradburn, 
Wednesfield,  near  Wolverhampton  ;  second,  £10,  Aaron  Pike, 
Mittou,  Tewkesbury  ;  third,  £5,  Col.  Loyd  Lindsay.  Highly 
commended :  G.  and  J.  Perry,  Acton  Pigott,  Condover, 
Shrewsbury.  Commended :  T.  Walker,  Berkeswcll  Hall,  near 
Coventry. 

DEVONS. 

Oxen  or  steers  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — First 
prize,  £20,  W.  Fartliing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somer- 
set ;  second,  £10,  The  Queen ;  third,  £5,  J.  Jackman,  Hex- 
worthy,  Launceston,  Cornwall.  Commended:  W.  Smith, 
Hoopern,  Exeter,  Devon. 

Steers  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. — First  prize, 
£20,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  President's  prize  of  £35  for 
best  ox  or  steer  bred  by  exliibitor,  W.  Smith,  Hoopern,  Exeter  ; 
second,  £10,  Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton  House,  near 
Aylesbury  ;  third,  £5,  J.  Jackman. 

Steers  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  montlis  old. — First  prize, 
£10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  W.  Smith,  Hoopern. 

Cows. — First  prize,  £15,  W.  Farthing,  Stowey  Court ;  se- 
cond, £10,  Trevor  Lee  Senior;  third,  £5,  W.  Smith, 
Hoopern. 

Heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  extra 
£20  for  best  Devon,  and  gold  medal  value  £30  as  best  cow  or 
heifer  of  any  breed  or  age,  and  Messrs  Beach's  live  guinea 
cup  for  best  Devon  fed  on  their  farinaceous  food,  Walter  Far- 
thing ;  second,  £10,  Trevor  Lee  Senior ;  third,  £5,  Trevor 
Lee  Senior. 

LONGHORNS. 

Oxen  or  steers. — First  prize,  ^10,  silver  medal  as  breeder, 
J.  H.  Barbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth  ;  second,  £5,  Sir  J. 
Harpur,  Crewe,  Calke  Abbey,  Derby.  Commended :  J.  H. 
Burbery. 

Cows  or  heifers. — First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder, 
T.  Satchwell,  Hernfield  House,  Knowle ;  second,  £5,  W.  Rose, 
Offcliurch,  near  Leamington. 

SCOTCH   BREEDS. 

PoUed  oxen  or  steers  of  any  age. — First  prize,  £15,  gold 
medal,  value  £20,  for  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed  or  age  ; 
extra  £20  for  best  Scot,  and  extra  25  gs.  given  by  Hotel  and 
Innkeepers  of  Birmingham,  for  best  animal  in  the  cattle 
classes,  W.  McCombie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen;  second,  £10, 
J.  Reid,  Greystone,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 

West  Highland  oxen  or  steers. — First  prize,  £15,  Sir  W.  C. 
Trevelyan,  Wallington  ;  second,  £10,  T.  ElHott,  Hindhope, 
near  Jedburgh,  Roxburghshire,  N.B.  Highly  commended: 
Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth.  Commended: 
J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen, 

Cows  or  heifers. — First  prize,  £15,  J.  Reid,  Greystone ; 
second,  £5,  W.  McCombie.  Highly  commended :  A.  Dugdale, 
Rose  Hill,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

OTHER  PURE   BREEDS   AND   CROSS-BRED   ANIMALS. 

Fat  oxen  or  steers,  exceeding  three  years  and  three  months 
old. — First  prize,  £15,  and  Messrs.  Beach's  5-guinea  cup  for 
best  cross-bred  animal  fed  on  their  food,  H.  D.  Adamson, 
Balquharn,  Alford,  Aberdeen  ;  second,  £10,  J.  and  W.  Martin, 
Aberdeen.  Highly  commended :  W.  Scott,  Gleudronach,  by 
Huntley,  N.B. ;  W.  C.  H.  Bettridge.  Commended :  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

Fat  steers,  not  exceeding  three  years  and  three  months  old.— 
First  prize,  £15,  J.  and  W.  Martin  ;  second,  £10,  Aaron  Pike, 
Commended  :  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Fat  heifers.— Prize,  £10,  Aaron  Pike,  Mitton. 

EXTRA   CLASSES, 

(For  animals  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  preceding 
classes.) 

Oxen  or  steers. — Withheld. 

Cows  or  heifers.— Prize,  5,  G.  J.  Mitchell,  Newton  Mount, 
Burton-ou-Treut, 
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SHEEP. 
Judges. — Mr.  H.  Fookes,  Whitecliurch,  Blaudford. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horley,  The  Fosse,  Leamiagtou. 
Mr.  Geo.  Turner,  Thorpelands,  Northamptou, 

LEICESTERS. 

Fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First  prize, 
£15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  Linen  and  Woollendra- 
pers'  extra  of  £10,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Osberton  Hall,  Work- 
sop, Notts  ;  second,  £10,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Barleythorpe  Hall, 
Oakham.  Commeuded  :  L.  Williuore,  The  Newarke,  Leices- 
tershire. 

LINCOLNS. 

Fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First  prize, 
£15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Liuen  and  Woolleudrapers' 
extra  of  £10,  and  Messrs.  Beach's  5-guiuea  cup  for  best  pen 
of  sheep  fed  on  their  food,  J.  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford  ; 
second,  £10,  T.  R.  Casswell,  Quadring,  Spalding.  Highly 
commended :  T.  E.  Casswell. 

COTS  WOLDS. 

Fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First  prize, 
£15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  Linen  and  Woollendra- 
pers'  extra  of  £10,  T.  Mace,  Sherborne,  Northleach,  Glouces- 
tershire; second,  £10,  T.  Mace.  Commended:  J.Baldwin, 
Luddington,  Stratford-ou-Avon. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First  prize, 
£15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  extra  of  £10,  F.  J.  S. 
Foljambe  ;  second,  £10,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford  ; 
third,  £5,  J.  J.  Colman,  Carrow  House,  Norwich. 

Fat  wether  exceeding  23  months,  and  not  exceeding  35 
months  old. — Prize,  £5,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Lord 
Sondes.     Highly  commeuded  :  J.  J.  Colman. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Three  fat  wethers  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First  prize, 
£15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  plate  value,  £10  10s.,  and 
extra  £10  given  by  the  butchers  of  Birmingham,  Mrs.  Beach, 
The  Hattons,  Bretvood,  Penkridge,'Stafford  ;  second,  £10,  Lord 
Chesham,  Latimer,  Cheshara,  Bucks  ;  third,  £5,  H.  J.  Sheldon, 
Brailes  House,  Warwickshire.  Highly  commended :  W.  O. 
Foster,  x^pley  Park.  Shifnal,  Salop.  Commended :  Mrs.  Beach  ; 
and  F.  Bach,  Honibury,  Salop. 

Fat  wether  exceeding  23  months,  but  not  exceeding  35 
months  old. — Plate  value,  £5,  Lord  Chesham. 

OXFORDSIIIEES. 

Fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First  prize , 
£15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  Linen  and  Woollen  Drapers' 
extra  £10,  S.  Drnce,  Eynsham,  Oxford ;  second,  £10,  G. 
Street,  Maulden,  Ampthill,  Beds ;  third,  £5,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe, 
Adderbury  Grounds,  Oxon.  Highly  commended  :  N.  Stilgoe, 
Adderbury  Manor  Farm,  Oxon.     Commended:  N. Stilgoe. 

ILVMl'SIIIRE,    WILTSHIRE,    AND   OTHER  DOWNS. 

Three  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  mouths  old. — First 
prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  A.  Morrison,  Fouthill 
House,  Tisbury,  Wilts ;  second,  £5,  A.  Morrison.  Highly 
commended  :  A.  Morrison.  Commended  :  J.  and  M.  Arnold, 
Westmeon,  Hants. 

SIIEEi'   NOT    QUALIFIED   TO   COMPETE    IN    ANY  OTHER  CLASS. 

Three  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  months  old. — First 
prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  H.  Farthing,  Nether 
Stowey,  Bridgwater. 

CROSS    BREEDS. 

Tiiree  fat  wethers,  not  exceeding  23  montlis  old. — First 
prize,  £15,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  M.  E.  Jones,  Welling- 
borough ;  second,  £5,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe.  Highly  commended  : 
N.  Stilgoe. 

Fat  Leicester  ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — Silver 
medal,  W.  Brown,  llighgate  House,  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor, 
York.  Ilighlv  commended :  L.  Wilraore.  Commended  :  J. 
D.  E.Tindall,"KnaptohHall. 

Fat  Cotswold  ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — Silver 
medal,  J.  Baldwin. 

Fat  Southdown  ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — Silver 
medal,  F.  J.S.  Foljambe.  Highly  conimeuded:  Lord  Sondes. 
Commended;  Prince  of  Wales,  Saiidringliam. 

Fat  Shropshire  ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — Silver 
medal,  S.  Craven,  Pilgrim,  Tlie  Outwoods,  Burbage,  Hinckley. 
Commended  :  Mrs.  Beacli. 

Fat  Oxfordshire  ewe,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — 
Silver  medal,  J.  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury. 
Highly  commended  :  J.  Treadwell.  Commended :  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 


FAT  PIGS. 
Judges.— Mr.  Juhn  Dale  Spechley,  Worcester. 
Mr-  E.  Little,  Lanhill,  Chippenham. 

Three  fat  pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  10  mouths  old- 
First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder.  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  Home  Farm, Savernake Forest,  Marlborough,  Wilts; 
second,  £5,  J.  Biggs,  Cublington,  Leighton  Buzzard  ;  third, 
£3,  C.  R.  N.,  Beswicke-Royds,  Pyke  House,  ^Littleborough, 
near  Manchester.     Commended  :  S.  Druce. 

Three  fat  pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  15  months  old. — 
First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  extra  of  £5 
5s.,  as  best  pen  of  pigs  in  this  and  preceding  class,  and  Messrs. 
Beach's  five-guinea  cup,  for  best  pen  of  fat  pigs,  fed  on  their 
farinaceous  food,  R.  E.  Duckering  and  Sons,  Northorpe,  Kir- 
ton  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire  ;  second,  £5,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury ; 
third,  £3,  Zaccheus  Walker,  Fox  Hollies  Hall,  near  Birming- 
ham. 

Fat  pigs  exceeding  15  months  old. — First  prize,  £6,  and 
silver  medal  as  breeder,  J.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  Long  Compton, 
Shipston-on-Stow ;  second,  £4',  J.  Spencer,  Villiers  Hall, 
Kenilworth;  third,  £2,  Heber  Humfrey,  Kingston  Farm, 
Shriveuham,  Berks. 

Breeding  Pigs, 
berkshires. 

Five  pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  three,  and  not  exceeding 
six  mouths  old. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and 
Messrs.  Beach's  5-guiuea  cup,  for  best  pen  of  breeding  pigs, 
fed  on  their  food,  Miss  Smith,  The  Croft,  Henley-in-Arden  ; 
second,  £5,  R.  Fowler,  Broughton  Farm,  near  Aylesbury, 
Bucks  ;  third,  £3,  Heber  Humfrey.  Commended,  J.  Spencer  ; 
J.  Wheeler  and  Sous. 

PIGS  OF  OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

Five  pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  three  and  not  exceeding 
six  months  old. — First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  C. 
R.  N.  Beswick-Royds  ;  second,  £5,  M.  Walker,  Stockley-park, 
Anslow,  Burton  on-Treut ;  third,  £3,  Peter  Eden,  Cross 
Lane,  Salford,  Manchester. 

PIGS  OF  A  SMALL  BREED. 

Five  pigs  of  one  litter,  exceeding  three  and  not  exceeding 
six  mouths  old. — First  prize,  ^'15,' and  silver  medal  as  breeder, 
Peter  Eden  ;  second,  £5,  Peter  Eden  ;  third,  £3,  R.  E.  Ducker- 
ing and  Son.  Commended:  Peter  Eden. 


Veterinary  Surgeon. — Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  53,  Islington 
and  Pershore  Road,  Birmingham. 

Referee  for  the  Ages  of  Stock. — ^Professor  Gamgee,  1, 
Great  Winchester  Street  Buildings,  London  E.C. 
CORN. 

Judges. — Mr.  E.  Davenport,  The  Quadrant,  Birmingham; 
Mr.  Joseph  Guest,  Ashted,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  F.  Lythall,  Radford  Hall,  Leamington. 

White  wheat  (Talavera.) — First  prize,  £2,  Samuel  Robin 
son,  Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  near  Derby  ;  second,  £1,  Colone 
Loyd-Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Any  other  variety  of  white  wheat. — First  prize,  £2,  S. 
Druce,  Eynsliam,  near  Oxford  (Rougli  Chaff)  ;  second,  £1 
Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay  (Chidham).  Commended  :  W.  Dicken, 
son.  New  Park,  New  Forest,  Brockeuiiurst,  Hants  (Chidham) 

Red  wheat. — First  prize,  £2,  H.  Frampton,  Watership 
Farm,  near  Newbury,  (Nursery) ;  second,  £1,  Col.  Lloyd 
Lindsay  (Nursery). 

Barley. — First  prize,  £2,  II.  Frampton,  (Hallet's  pedigree)  ; 
second,  £1,  G.  Street,  Maulden,  Ampthill  (Alexandra).  Com- 
mended: G.  Street  (Oat). 

White  oats.— First  prize,  £2,  W.  B.  Ilolbech,  Thurlaston 
Lodge,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire  (Uolbecli's  new  select  Poland's) 
second,  £1,  H.  Frampton. 

Black  oats. — Prize,  £3,  H.  Frampton. 

Beans. — First  prize,  £2,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farms, 
Aylesbury  (small  Aylesbury  White  Eye) ;  second,  £1,N.  Stilgoe 
(Spring). 

White  peas. — First  prize,  £3,  G.  Dunkley  Kingsthorpe, 
Northampton  (Princess  Royal);  second,  £1,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe 
(First  Early). 

Blue  or  grey  peas. — First  prize,  £2,  Col.  Lloyd  Lindsay ; 
second,  £1,  G.  Dunkley. 

ROOTS. 
JUDGFS. — Mr.  E.  Freer,  The  Grange,  Ward  End. 

Mr.  R.  II.  Masfen,  Pcndeford,  Wolverhampton. 

Class  1. — A  silver  cup,  or  other  article  of  plate,  of  the  value 
of  £5  5a,,  offered  by  Messrs.  Proctor  and  llylaud,  of  Birming- 
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ham,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  the  three  following 
varieties,  namely  :  Long  mangold  wurzel,  globe  mangold  wur- 
zel,  and  swedes — six  roots  each,  Col.  North,  M. P.,  Wroston 
Abbey,  J3anbury. 

Class  2. — A  silver  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  the  five 
following  varieties,  namely :  Sis  Mammoth  long  red  mangolds, 
six  globe  or  intermediate  mangolds,  six  purple-top  swedes,  six 
green  kohl  rabi,  and  sis  turnips  (green,  white,  or  yellow).  Col. 
North,  M.P.  Highly  commended :  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
Commended:  E,.  Tanner, Frodesley,  Dorrington,  Salop, 

Class  3. — A  silver  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  offered  by  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  and  Co.,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  the  six 
following  varieties,  namely  :  Six  purple-top  swedes,  six  green 
kohl  rabi,  six  long  red  mangolds,  six  yellow  globe  mangolds, 
six  yellow  intermediate  mangolds,  six  white-fleshed  turnips, 
G.  and  J.  Perry,  Acton  Pigott,  Condover,  Salop. 

Kohl  Rabi. — First  prize,  £2,  Col.  North ;  second.  Col. 
North. 

Long  mangold  wurzel. — First  prize,  £2  (with  .€2  2s.  added 
by  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Ryland),  Marc[uis  of  Ailesbury  (Sut- 
tons)  ;  second,  £1,  Sir  F.  Smythe,  Acton  Burnell,  near 
Shrewsbury  (Sutton's  Mammoth),  Class  generally  com- 
mended. 

Mangolds  (globe  and  intermediate  varieties). — First  prize; 
£2  (with  £2  2s.  added  by  Proctor  and  Ryland),  Sir  F.  Smythe 
second,  £1,  Colonel  S.  North.  Commended  :  Sir  F.  Smythe 
(Sutton's)  ;  Colonel  North,  M.P. 

Swedes,  any  variety. — First  prize,  £2  (with  £2  2s.  added  by 
Proctor  and  Ryland),  Owen  Thomas,  Penrhyugwyn,  Lland- 
daniel,  Anglesey  (Webb's  Imperial)  ;  second,  £1,  W.  and  E. 
Grifiith,  Bodlew,  Brya-sienlyn,  Anglesey  (Webb's  Improved 
Westbury). 

Common  turnips  (white  flesh). — First  prize,  £2,  G.  and  J. 
Perry  (Sutton's  purple  top  Mammoth)  ;  second,  £1,  Duke  of 
Portland,  Clipstone  Park,  Mansfield,  Notts  (green  barrel)  ; 
third,  T.  Leslie  Melville  Cartwright,  Melville  House,  Lady 
Bank,  Fife  (white  globe). 

Common  turnips  (yellow  flesh). — First  prize,  £2,  T.  L.  Mel- 
ville Cartwright  (Aberdeen  yellow  Bullock) ;  second  prize 
withheld. 

Carrots  (any  variety). — First  prize,  £2,  Duke  of  Portland 
(white  Belgian)  ;  second,  £1,  Duke  of  Portland  (Altring- 
ham).  Highly  commended :  C.  Bennett,  North  Nibley,  near 
Dursley. 

Bovinia,  or  cattle  feeding  potatoes. — First  prize,  £2,  R, 
Fowler,  Broughton,  near  Aylesbury  ;  second,  £1,  Colonel 
Lloyd  Lindsay  (coloured). 

Ox  cabbage. — First  prize,  £2,  S.  Robinson  (Robinson's 
Champion) ;  second,  £1,  T.  Satchwell,  Hernfield House,  Knowle 
(Robinson's  drumhead). 

POTATOES. 
Judges. — T.  B.  Wright,  The  Quarry,  Birmingham. 
S.  Evans,  Arbury,  Nuneaton. 

Ash-leaf  kidneys. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  and  J.  Perry  ;  second, 
10s.,  G.  Dunkley. 

Royal  ash-leaf  kidneys. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  and  J.  Perry  ; 
second,  10s.,  G.  Dunkley. 

Gloucestershire  kidneys. — First  prize,  £1,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe  ; 
second,  J .  C.  Wheeler  and  Sou,  Gloucester. 

King  of  Potatoes. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  Dunkley;  second, 
10s.  Sir  F.  Smythe.  Highly  commended  :  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Commended:  D.  Payne,  Stoke  Golding,  Hinckley  ;  C.  Ben- 
nett ;  Z.  W.  Stilgoe. 

Milky  whites. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  and  J.  Perry  ;  second, 
10s.,  C.  Bennett.     Commended :  Sir  F.  Smythe. 

Flakes. — First  prize,  £1,  J.  Betteridge,  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxon ;  second,  10s.,  G.  Dunkley.  Commended :  Sir  F. 
Smythe. 

Dalmahoys.— First  prize,  £1  G.  Dunkley;  second,  10s.,  T.  L. 
Melville  Cartwright. 

White  Regents. — Firstprize,£l,  J.  Betteridge;  second,  10s., 
T.  L.  Melville  Cartwright. 

Red  Regents. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  and  J .  Perry ;  second,  10s., 
Sir  F.  Smythe. 


Victorias. — First  prize,  £1,  J.  Betteridge  ;  second,  10s,,  G. 
Dunkley.  Commended :  Lord  Willougliby  de  Broke,  Comptou 
Verney,  Warwick  (Paterson's) ;  R.  Fowler, 

Red  skinned  flour  balls. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  Dunkley  ;  se- 
cond, IDs.,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  commended  :  G.  Dunkley  ; 
J.  Betteridge ;  J.  Gilbert,  Halfway  Farm,  Perry  Ban,  near 
Birmingham.     Commended :  Sir  F.  Smythe  ;  Z.  W.  Stilgoe. 

ANY   OTHER   NAMED   VAUIETIES. 

Early  kidneys. — First  prize,  £1,  J.  K.  Fowler  (Shackel's 
Conqueror) ;  second,  10s.,  G.  Heafi'ord  and  Son,  Loughborough 
(Prince  Arthur). 

Second  early  varieties. — First  prize,  £1,  G.  Dunkley  (Wa- 
terloo Kidney) ;  second,  10s.,  G.  Healford  and  Son  (Melbourne 
Hero).  Higlily  commended:  D.  Payne  (Breese's  Prolific); 
J.  K.  Fowler.  Commended  :  G.  Dunkley  (Giant  King's) ; 
R.  Fowler  (Early  Dons) ;  J.  Betteridge  (Oxfordshire  Hero).  ; 

White  late  or  winter  varieties. — First  prize,  £1,  Duke  of 
Portland  (Breese's  Prolific) ;  second,  IDs.,  G.  and  J.  Perry 
(Breese's  Prolific). 

Red  and  blue  late  varieties. — First  prize,  £1,  Duke  of  Port- 
land (Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific) ;  second,  10s.,  R.  Tanner  (Red 
Steel) .  Highly  commended :  Sir  F.  Smythe  (Forty fold  Pluke), 
Commended  :  J.  Betteridge  (Gibbs'  American  Red) 

SPECIAL   PRIZE. 

A  special  prize,  value  five  guineas,  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wlieeler 
and  Son,  for  collection  of  potatoes,  to  consist  of  three  dishes 
(six  specimens  each)  of  early  potatoes,  one  dish  to  be  Glou- 
cestershire Kidneys ;  three  dishes  (six  specimens  each)  of 
second  early  potatoes,  one  dish  to  be  Milky-white  ;  three  dishes 
(six  specimens  each)  of  late  varieties,  one  dish  being  Flukes. — 
D.  Payne,  Stoke  Gelding,  Hinckley  (Gloucestershire  Sultan, 
Red  Kidney,  Breese's  Prolific,  Goodrich,  Milky  White,  lied 
Fluke,  Paterson's  Victoria,  and  Old  Fluke).  Very  highly 
commended :  G.  and  J.  Perry,  Acton  Pigott,  Condover,  Shrews- 
bury (Gloucestershire  Kidney,  Sutton's  Sandringham  Kidney, 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  Milky  White,  Carter's  Ashtop  Fluke,  Breese's 
Peerless  Fluke,  Breese's  Prolific,  and  Red  Skinned  Flour  Ball), 


STAFFORDSHIRE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
— At  a  general  meeting,  held  at  Stafford,  Mr.  Thomas  Neville 
in  the  chair,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
expressing  his  willingness  to  read  before  the  Chamber  a  paper 
on  "  Certain  Points  in  connection  with  the  Game  Question ;" 
and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  confer  with  his  lordship, 
and  suggest  that  the  paper  should  be  read  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  January.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Perry  proposed  That  the 
thanks  of  this  Chamber  be  expressed  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  action  taken  in  the  suit  of  '  Kidd  versus  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.'  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Keeling,  and  carried  unanimously.  Tiie  Chairman 
expressed  his  conviction  that  their  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  more  generally  supported  by  landowners  and 
tenant-farmers. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  lately  held,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed,  viz. :  "  The  members  and  Council  of 
this  Chamber  having  recently  taken  iuto  consideration  the 
several  orders  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  local  authorities 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Lincoln,  pursuant  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Act,  resolved, '  that  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Chamber  be  called  to  the  great  want  of  uniformity  which 
existed  in  the  action  taken  by  such  local  authorities." — "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  all  future  orders  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  markets,  and  checking  the  movement  of 
cattle,  should  be  issued  by  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and 
be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  a  district,  comprising  not 
only  the  city  or  county  in  which  rinderpest  shall  manifest  itself, 
but  also  such  of  the  adjoining  counties  as  shall  be  considered 
to  lie  within  the  limits  of  contagion."  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Breretou,  suggesting  the  desirability  of 
establishing  in  Lincolnshire  a  couaty  school,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples to  those  instituted  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Surrey, 
Suffolk,  Bedfordshire,  and  Norfolk.  The  Secretary  was  iu- 
structed  to  state,  in  reply,  that  the  Council  do  not  consider  the 
Lincolnshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  the  proper  body  to 
originate  the  estblishraent  of  sucli  a  school,  but  tliat  if  taken 
up  by  others  the  Chamber  miglit  probably  be  induced  to  assist 
in  the  matter. 
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THE     FARMERS'    CLUB     ANNUAL    DINNER. 


The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  the  company  numbering  about  100. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  ChelEns,  with  Mr.  J.  Thomp- 
son, the  chairman  elect  for  1S73,  in  the  vice  chair. 

The  Chaieman,  after  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  gave 
The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Militia,  and'the  Volunteers,  coupling 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  SirT.  D.  Acland. 

Sir  T.  D.  AcLA^D,  M.P.,  after  expressing  his  regret  that 
there  was  no  officer  of  the  army  and  navy  present  to  respond, 
said,  although  this  was  a  peace-loving  country,  it  must  be  grati- 
fying to  them  all  to  know  that  the  two  great  services  could 
still  be  relied  upon  for  its  defence,  and  that  officers  and  men 
were  always  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  in  the  service  of 
their  native  land.  He  had  also  to  return  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  volunteers,  who  ought  never  to  forget  that  they  were  now 
included  in  the  term  "  auxiliary  forces."  He  had  never  been 
in  the  militia,  but  he  had  been  a  captain  of  volunteer  riflemen, 
and  was  now  a  major  in  the  yeomanry,  and  also  a  volunteer 
colonel,  and  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  army  had 
always  found  its  mainstay  as  regarded  the  supply  of  men  among 
the  agricultural  class.  As  regarded  the  volunteer  force,  he 
would  ask.  Had  the  farmers  of  England  done  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  done  to  fill  its  ranks  ?  Of  course  it  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  much  more  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  be  a  volun- 
teer than  for  a  townsman,  because  a  farmer  might  have  to  walk 
or  ride  four  or  five  miles  for  drill,  after  walking  about  his  farm, 
while  a  townsman,  after  having  been  behind  a  counter  or  a  desk 
all  day,  would  only  have  to  go  a  short  distance,  and  would 
thus  enjoy  the  advantage  of  that  fresh  air  which  he  had 
been  deprived  of  for  several  hours.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  England  were  very  good  at  riding  and  shoot- 
ing. What  military  men  had  been  crying  out  for  was,  as 
must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  had  read  the  "  "Wellington 
Essays,"  a  large  body  of  men  who  could  both  ride  and  shoot ; 
and  if  the  farmers  of  England  generally  would  devote  a  few 
hours  a  month  to  qualifying  themselves  to  act  as  mounted 
riflemen,  they  would  form  the  finest  defensive  force  in  the 
world.  He  must  now  pass  from  the  immediate  object  of  the 
toast ;  for  he  felt  that,  having  been  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
Chairman,  he  was  almost  bound  to  say  something  with  regard 
especially  to  a  class  of  which  that  Club  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representative.  The  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  country. 
Without  professing  to  have  more  sympathy  with  the  tenant- 
farmer  than  otiier  landowners,  he  must  say  that  he  felt  very 
strongly  with  respect  to  the  position  in  which  the  tenant- 
farmer  was  now  placed.  He  was  squeezed  between  two  very 
strong  forces — the  laws  which  regulated  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  his  duty  to  his  family,  and  between  the  two  his  posi- 
tion was  a  very  serious  one.  It  struck  him  (SirT.  D.  Acland) 
that  the  relation  between  the  landowner  and  those  who  farmed 
his  land  was  very  much  like  that  which  existed  between  a 
colonel  or  captain  of  volunteers  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  tlie  corps  or  company.  This  relation  was  a  very 
peculiar  one.  When  anything  went  wrong  the  first  thing 
wliich  tlie  volunteer  officer  did  was  to  try  and  find 
out  the  cause  preparatory  to  issuing  auy  fresh  orders. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  a  similar  course  ought  to 
be  pursued  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  instead  of  tlie  landlord  laying  down  the  law,  and 
saying  "  Sic  volo  sic  juheo"  as  many  persons  were  inclined  to 
do,  including  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  tiie  management  of  landed  property  (cheers). 
There  was  another  analogy  between  the  position  of  volunteer 
officers  and  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant:  civilian  offi- 
cers were  obliged  to  call  in  professional  assistance,  the  Govern- 
ment thinking  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  As  the 
volunteer  officers  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  adjutants  and  ser- 
geants connected  with  the  army,  so  landlords  and  farmers  owed 
a  great  deal  lo  the  honourable  profession  of  land-agents.  Men 
who  had  the  charge  of  some  of  tlic  largest  landed  estates  in 
England  had,  no  douljt,  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  by  mode- 
rating the  expectations  of  the  owners  ;  and,  speaking  for  him- 
self,   lie  could  testify   that  such  persons  had  conferred  great 


benefit  upon  agriculturists  by  teaching  landlords  what  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  present  day  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  (cheers) .  He  must  not  forget  the  value  of  time  on 
that  occasion ;  and,  remembering  what  he  heard  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Club  on  the  previous  evening,  he  felt  sure  that  able 
and  interesting  addresses  were  awaiting  them.  The  paper 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  fail  to  render  great 
service  to  agriculture,  if  only  by  showing  the  need  of  greater 
security  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  soil  (cheers).  There 
was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the  ideas  which 
were  floating  about  the  agricultural  world  just  now  about  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  unexhausted  improvements."  He  per- 
fectly understood  what  was  meant  by  unexhausted  manures, 
and  how  certain  improvements  might  be  spread  over  a  certain 
number  of  years.  He  spoke  rather  feelingly  on  that  subject, 
having,  smce  his  father's  death,  paid  rather  heavily  for  what 
was  called  "  good  understanding."  The  use  of  those  words 
had  been  productive  of  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding,  and 
he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  in  looking  forward  to  the 
future  everything  should  be  as  well  defined  and  made  as  nearly 
certain  as  possible.  The  vast  importance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
while  an  estate  producing  £1,000  a  year  was  worth  at  thirty 
years'  purchase  £30,000,  one-third  of  that  amount  might  be 
invested  by  the  tenant  in  the  soil.  The  farmers  of  England 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  for  what  he 
had  said  on  that  subject  (cheers),  that  gentleman  having 
shown  that  the  capital  of  the  tenant  was  of  enormous  im- 
portance. The  money-spending  power  of  the  tenant  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  landlord,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have 
good  security  for  the  capital  which  he  invested  in  the  soil, 
especially  as  while  in  the  one  case  money  was  spent  in  England, 
and  tended  to  benefit  the  community,  in  the  other  the  whole 
income  might  be  spent  in  Paris.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Mr.  Read,  and  he  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  some  legislation  on  that  subject.  He  thought  that  Par- 
liament should  endeavour  to  advance  the  progress  of  agriculture 
without  shackling  it.  What  farmers  all  desired  was  a  well- 
founded  sense  of  security,  and,  as  a  humble  member  of 
the  Legislature,  he  did  not  think  any  other  body  of  men 
existed  who  were  so  much  entitled  to  be  listeued  to  by  the 
Legislature  on  such  a  question  as  the  Farmers'  Club 
(cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  now  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  evening — namely,  "  Success  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  and 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  read  papers  during  the 
past  year."  He  supposed  he  might  assume  that  they  were  aU 
members  of  that  Club,  and  if  so  they  would  all  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  his  right  that,  although  the 
Club  was  not  quite  as  numerous  as  its  best  friends  could  wish, 
and  as  they  hoped  it  soon  would  be,  it  exercised  great  influ- 
ence in  all  matters  connected  with  agriculture.  Having  been 
a  member  from  the  first,  he  thought  he  might  speak  with 
some  little  authority  as  to  its  increasing  prestige  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  (cheers).  Let  him  go 
where  he  would — and  he  travelled  almost  all  over  the  coun- 
try— he  heard  the  Club  spoken  of  in  terms  of  respect.  He 
would  not  detain  them  long,  but  he  wished  to  allude  for  a 
moment  to  the  Report  for  the  past  year,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  members  that  day.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  balance-sheet  showed  a  very  handsome  result,  and  they 
ought  to  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  The  list  of  members 
showed  a  fair  rate  of  increase,  and  only  on  the  previous  day, 
after  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  twelve  members  were  elected 
and  fifteen  proposed.  All  this  evinced  a  state  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  "  Turning  from  the  financial  position  to  the 
more  public  business  of  the  Club,"  said  the  Report,  "  the 
Committee  can  speak  to  several  question  which  have  come 
under  its  cognizance,  not  altogether,  as  it  is  hoped,  without 
some  ultimate  effect.  Thus  copies  of  the  Club  Journal  for 
March,  containing  a  report  of  the  discussion  meeting  on  the 
Transit  of  Stock,  have  been  forwarded  to  all  meaibers  of  the 
Privy  Council  who  may  be  assumed  to  take  au  interest  in  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  the  managers  and  traflic-managers  of 
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the  leading  lines  of  railwaj's.  There  was  the  greater  induce- 
ment to  take  this  course,  as  the  general  tone  of  the  meeting 
went  to  support  the  recommendations  sent  by  the  Committee 
in  answer  to  a  communication  from  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  OfSce  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  In 
accordance  with  a  wish  also  expressed  at  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Sewell  K,ead,  M.P.,  was  nominated  by  the  Committee  to 
appear  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  Club  before  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  Railway  Amalga- 
mation, but  hitherto  he  has  not  been  called."  He  need 
scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Read  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  that  Club,  and  he  knew  they  all  felt  that  their  best 
thanks  were  due  to  him  (cheers).  "Mr.  Read,  however," 
continued  the  Report,  "  has  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
the  Club  as  a  witness  before  the  Game-Laws  Committee  ;  and 
as  this  inquiry  will  be  proceeded  with  in  the  course  of  nest 
session,  it  is  desirable  that  other  members  of  the  Club  should 
be  prepared  to  offer  evidence  on  the  system  of  over-preserva- 
tion, against  which  the  Club  has  continued  to  protest"  (Hear, 
liear).  "Another  question  with  which  the  Club  has  still 
longer  been  identified,  is  that  of  English  Tenant-Paght,  one  at 
present  commanding  the  attention  of  all  classesj  and  a  princi- 
ple which  a  recent  chairman  of  the  Club,  Mr.  James  Howard, 
proposes  to  bring  before  Parliament,  when  his  bill  will  be 
backed  by  Mr.  Sewell  Read.  Mr.  Howard  was  desirous  that 
this  bill,  previous  to  its  being  brought  in,  should  be  submitted 
to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Club,  and  the  Report  thereon 
either  laid  before  the  General  Committee,  or  made  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  in  the  ensuing 
year."  It  was  added  that  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Committee  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  bill  (cheers).  The  Report  likewise  mentioned 
that  a  memorial  liad  been  presented  from  the  Committee  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  submitting  that  agriculturists 
should  not  be  liable  to  a  dealer's  licence  for  buying  and  seUing 
horses  ;  and  tliat  since  then  an  order  had  been  issued  to  the 
effect  that  farmers  will  be  relieved  from  such  a  duty  as  regards 
the  sale  of  animals  under  five  years  old  which  have  been 
stocked  on  the  farm  (cheers).  He  had  the  gratification  of 
announcing  that  his  successor  in  the  chair  for  next  year 
was  to  be  Mr.  John  Thompson  (cheers),  who  would,  he  was 
sure,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  discussions  of  the  past  year  vrere  very  excellent, 
while  that  of  the  previous  evening,  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  upon  the  comparative  results  of  the  large  and  small 
farms,  was  adjourned  on  account  of  the  vast  interest  of  the 
questions  involved.  They  would,  no  doubt,  all  join  him  in  thank- 
ing the  gentlemen  who  had  read  papers  during  this  year,  and 
in  cordially  drinking  success  to  the  Club  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said  that 
much  of  the  good  which  the  Club  had  done  was  owing  to  the 
straightforward,  practical,  and  independent  course  which  it  had 
pursued  from  the  commencement.  The  Chairm.an  had  alluded  to 
some  of  the  papers  read  during  the  present  year,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  the  able  one  read  the  preceding  evening  by  Mr,  Jen- 
kins. In  looking  over  the  list  of  members  he  had  often  won- 
dered that  among  so  many  able  men  a  greater  number  did  not 
come  forward  to  volunteer  their  assistance  in  that  way.  If 
there  were  one  object  which  that  Club  had  pursued  more  per- 
sistently than  any  other  it  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  get 
tenant-farmers  placed  in  a  better  position  as  regarded  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  never  be 
wanting  in  that  respect.  The  prosperity  of  England  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  state  of  agriculture ;  an  enormous 
amount  of  food  was  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
produced  at  home ;  and  this  being  the  case  let  them  continue 
steadily  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  had  just  mentioned 
until  tenant-farmers  had  obtained  proper  security  for  the  capi- 
tal which  they  invested  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  C.  S.  READ,M.P.,onrising  was  hailed  with  loud  cheering. 
He  said  that  from  the  cordial  greeting  witli  which  they  had  re- 
ceived him,  he  was  sure  they  were  aware  of  the  pleasing  task 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  He  would  also,  without 
being  egotistical,  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  kindly  greeting  was  due  to  him  for  having  under- 
taken, at  the  request  of  the  committee,  to  give  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  Club  before  the  Game  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  (cheers).  He  had  been  upon 
that  rack  for  eiglit  mortal  hours,  and  could  have  wished  at 
their  expiration  that  his  time  of  trial  was  over ;  but  a  still  fur- 


ther period  of  racking — though  he  hoped  not  eight  hours— was 
still  in  store  for  him  nest  Session,  for  that  very  clever  man  and 
able  questioner,  Mr.  Winterbotham,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  told  him  that  he  had  only  got  half  way  through  liis  ex- 
amination. He  dared  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  gentlemen 
now  present  had  not  read  his  evidence  because  of  its  length, 
but  he  hoped  that  those  who  had  read  it  would  be  of  opinion 
that  he  had  given  the  tenant-farmers'  view,  which  was,  exter- 
mination of  rabbits,  moderation  in  hares,  and  the  fair,  legiti- 
mate, and  proper  protection  of  winged  game  (cheers).  It 
generally  devolved  upon  any  member  of  Parliament  who  was 
priveleged  to  address  them  on  this  occasion,  to  say  something 
cheerful  about  the  Session  just  passed,  as  far  as  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  concerned.  He  had  run  through  Hansard, 
however,  not  only  for  the  past  but  for  several  previous  Ses- 
sions, without  finding  anything  either  humorous  or  pleasant 
to  dilate  upon.  But  there  was  one  little  matter  wliich  he  did 
not  think  that,  as  farmers,  they  had  taken  advantage  of,  and 
with-  tlieir  permission  lie  would  recall  it  to  their  minds ;  it 
related  to  the  income  tax.  They  would  agree  with  him  that 
the  smallest  man  who  paid  the  tax  was  the  heaviest  taxed  man 
in  the  world  ;  for  whilst  he  had  to  pay  iu  direct  taxation  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  classes  above  him  with  their  thousands  a- 
year,  he  had  also  to  pay  the  indirect  taxation  which  was  borne 
by  the  classes  below  him.  To  the  credit  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, however,  be  it  said,  they  had  tried  to  make  the  pres- 
sure of  the  impost  upon  the  smaller  people  rather  less  than  it 
was  formerly.  Previously  all  persons  with  an  income  less  than 
i;200  a-year  could  claim  a  reduction  of  £60  from  that  amount, 
but  in  his  recent  budget  Mr.  Lowe  extended  the  principle  fur- 
ther, so  that  a  man  with  an  income  of  £300  a-year  could  de- 
duct £80  from  it.  He  asked  Mr.  Lowe  whether  the  exemption 
would  apply  to  farmers  under  Schedule  B,  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  replied  that  of  course  it  would.  Well,  he  would 
engage  to  say  that  very  few  men  knew  that  before.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  know  anybody  who  had  been  sufiiciently  wide  awake 
to  claim  the  £60  in  previous  years,  and  if  there  were  such  a 
man  in  the  room,  or  if  any  present  knew  a  farmer  who  had 
done  so,  then  he  would  say  he  ought  to  be  awarded  a  piece  of 
plate  for  being  sharper  sighted  than  his  neighbours  (Hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh).  He  trusted  then  that  in  future  every  far- 
mer whose  income  was  less  than  £300  a-year  would  claim  the 
deduction  of  £80,  because  he  did  not  see  why  they  as  farmers 
should  not  take  advantage  of  exemption  as  well  as  the  traders 
and  others  with  fixed  incomes  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Lowe  was 
also  good  enough  to  tell  him  that  £10,000  had  been  returned 
in  this  way  under  Schedule  B  iu  previous  years.  He  (Mr. 
Read)  not  fancying  it  possible,  then  asked  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  give  him  a  return  as  to  where  it  was  received, 
and  how  much  of  the  drawback  had  gone  to  the  county  of 
Norfolk  ;  but  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  get  such  a  return, 
and  he  was  sure  that  Mr,  Lowe  was  such  a  kind  and  courteous 
man  (loud  laughter),  that  if  he  could  have  furnished  a  proper 
return  he  would  have  done  so.  During  the  period  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  he  had  had  little 
reason  to  congratulate  them  upon  what  Parliament  had  done 
for  them.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  bills,  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  English  farmer  had  in  the  course  of 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  received  any  special  benefit  from 
legislation  (Hear,  hear).  But  he  had  been  told  that  day  by 
one  or  two  ardent  supporters  of  the  Government — and  no 
doubt  Sir  Thomas  Acland  would  back  them  up — that  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament  the  tenant-farmer  would  come  in 
for  his  share  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  He  had  asked  those 
ardent  gentlemen  to  inform  him  what  particular  direction  that 
"attention"  would  take,  and  what  special  benefit  agricul- 
turists were  to  receive,  and  the  only  reply  he  could  get  was 
that  the  Government  intended  to  confer  upon  them  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  dividing  the  rates  between  landlords 
and  tenants  (Oh,  oh.)  As  gentlemen  received  this 
statement  with  laughter,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  they 
altogether  appreciated  the  blessing  or  the  advantage  in  the 
manner  the  Government  fancied  they  would.  What 
must  happen  ?  Was  it  possible  to  pass  an  Act  dividing 
the  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant  witliout  giving  the 
landlord  the  privilege  of  recouping  himself  by  an  advance  of 
rent  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  did  that  mean  but  a  revision 
of  rents  throughout  the  country,  than  wliich  there  was  nothing 
which  could  be  more  distasteful  to  the  tenantry.  As  he 
said  to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
that  day,  if  that  is  all  the  comfort  you  can  give  us,  I  will 
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thank  Parliameut  to  let  us  alone  (cheers).  Having  spoken  of 
the  past,  and  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  as  to  the  future, 
he  would  turn  from  what  was  a  gloomy  prospect  to  something 
that  was  more  cheerful,  and  give  the  health  of  tlieir  excellent 
chairman  (loud  cheers).  He  wished  he  could  endorse  all  thatSir 
Thomas  Acland  had  said  ahout  land-agents.  Undoubtedly 
tliere  were  some  very  good  ones  among  them,  though  no  one 
hetter  than  their  respected  chairman  ;  but  he  ventured  to  say 
that  there  was  a  class  of  land-agents  in  this  country  who  were 
doing  more  liarm  to  agriculture  and  to  the  tenant-farmers  of 
England  than  all  that  the  most  grasping  landlords  liad  ever 
done  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  not  tell  them  all  tliat  the  chair- 
man was,  but  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  not.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  modern  land-agents  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  letters  to  the  daily  papers  of  what  they  had  observed 
on  a  railway  journey  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  He  was  not 
one  of  those  scientific  men  who,  when  they  went  to  value  an 
estate,  armed  themselves  with  a  thing  like  a  cheese-taster,  put 
a  geological  map  in  their  pocket,  and  took  the  last  analysis  of 
the  soil  by  Professor  Voelcker  (cheers,  and  renewed  laughter). 
No  !  he  was  not  all  the  kind  of  man  ;  neither  was  he  a  man 
who  sent  out  circulars,  marked  private  and  confidential,  to 
landowners  telling  them  that  if  they  would  employ  him  in  the 
management  of  tlieir  estates,  he  would  increase  their  rentals 
50  per  cent,  (loud  cheers).  xVgain,  he  was  not  the  old  fusty- 
musty  lawyer  agent  of  whom  a  great  many  hard  things  were 
said  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  Club  a  month  ago.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  one  of  those  gigantic  or  leviathan  firms  which  ex- 
isted in  London,  and  which  were  managed  by  able  men,  but 
who  had  such  an  inlluity  of  business  to  transact  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  man  or  any  number  of  well-qualified 
partners  properly  to  conduct,  and  who  in  consequence  had  to 
send  down  clerks  and  juniors  into  the  country  to  do  business 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  (cheers).  The  chairman  was,  in 
brief,  none  of  these  ;  but  one  of  the  good  old  style  of  agents 
who  had  done  an  infinity  of  good  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  who,  while  exacting  from  the  tenant  a  fair  rent,  always 
remembered  that  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  good  old  agricultural  maxim 
"  Live  and  let  live,"  was  engraven  on  his  heart. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  protracted 
applause. 

'Ihe  Chairman  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Mechi  gave  "  The  lloyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England, ihe  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  lloyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland."  The  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  had  done  good  service  to  agri- 
culture by  removing  local  vanity  and  prejudices.  In  former 
times  almost  every  rural  parish  supposed  itself  to  be  a  model 
parish  as  regarded  stock  and  cultivation  ;  but  that  Society  had 
dispelled  such  delusions.  He  knew  that  there  was  still  a 
strong  opposition  to  what  was  called  book  farming  (laugliter). 
But  what  was  book  farming  ?  He  had  in  his  possession  about 
28  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  volumes  consisted  of  the 
information  and  opinions  of  successful  practical  farmers. 
Even  the  most  intelligent  farmers  could  profit  by  such 
reading  as  that.  Agriculture  was  never  fully  learnt,  and 
was  always  presenting  some  new  wonder  or  difficulty. 
Another  way  in  which  that  Society  liad  done  good  was  by 
showing  agriculturists  their  power.  It  had  brought 
them  together,  and  led  them  to  express,  as  they  were 
doing  that  evening,  their  feelings  and  views  on  questions  whicli 
ali'ected  the  position  and  progress  of  agriculture  (cheers).  He 
could  not  but  regard  the  agricultural  interest  as  the  most  im- 
portant interest  in  this  country,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
it  had  lately  commanded  increased  interest  among  the  public 
and  in  the  Legislature.  The  same  Society  had  also  conferred 
great  benefit  by  checking  the  impositions  practiscdupon  Englisli 
farmers.  Their  best  acknowledgments  were  due  to  the  Council 
and  I'rofessor  Voelcker  for  what  liad  been  done  recently  in  that 
department ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  Society  had 
done  a  great  deal  towards  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of 
trickery  to  which  farmers  were  subjected  in  the  purchase 
of  manures  (cheers). 

Mr.  11.  M.  Jenkins,  in  responding,  said  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  inferred  from  his  not  entering  into  any  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Societies,  that  he  under- 
rated their  importance.  The  reason  of  that  was  tliat  he  knew 
most  about  the  Society  with  which  he  was  olllcially  connected, 
and  he  hud   no  doubt  that   each   of  tlio  other  societies  was 


doing  whal  was  best  in  its  own  sphere.  The  success  of  the 
lloyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  seemed  to  him  to 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  estimation  in  which  its 
work  was  held  by  such  a  practical  body  of  men  as  the  Far- 
mers' Club.  During  the  past  year  the  Council  had  had  be- 
fore them  many  subjects,  each  of  which  seemed  of  almost  para- 
mount importance,  and  among  them  was  one  to  which  Mr, 
Mechi  had  just  alluded.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  very  influ- 
ential and  prominent  member  of  Parliament,  speaking  in  his 
place  in  the  Legislature,  expressed  his  opinion  that  adulteration 
was  almost  a  necessary  result  of  competition  in  trade.  Not- 
withstanding that  opinion,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
checking  adulteration,  the  Council  of  the  Society  which  he 
represented  persevered  in  its  efforts,  and  they  had  been  attended 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  success.  As  regarded  linseed 
cake,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  who  was  considered  a  very  ex- 
cellent lawyer,  had  laid  it  down  that  if  a  farmer  purchased  that 
article  and  it  were  invoiced  "  linseed  cake,"  he  had  a  right  to 
insist  upon  being  supplied  with  that  and  nothing  else.  lu 
consequence  of  what  had  occurred  in  relation  to  that  question, 
the  manufacturers  of  linseed  cake  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  association,  and  had  declared  that  they  would  abide  by  the 
law,  and  would  sell  nothing  as  linseed  cake,  but  what  was 
purely  such.  He  hoped  that  the  members  of  that  Association 
would  keep  their  promise  ;  but  there  were  persons  in  the  trade 
who  did  not  appear  disposed  to  fall  in  with  that  view.  Mr. 
Jenkins  here  read  a  trade  circular,  which  did  not  pledge  those 
who  issued  it  in  the  manner  that  he  had  just  mentioned.  In 
conclusion,  he  alluded  to  the  successful  eflTorts  of  the  Society 
to  improve  the  breed  of  stock,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
would  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  closer  union  among 
agriculturists  throughout  the  kingdom  for  objects  in  which 
they  were  all  interested  (cheers). 

Mr.  Masfen  rose  to  propose,  as  the  next  toast,  the  health  of 
the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Chairman  elect  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Farmers  were  regarded  as  a  very  slow 
race  of  men,  and  so  they  were ;  but  he  believed  they 
were  blessed  with  as  good  an  amount  of  vision  as 
most  people,  and  could  see  quite  as  far  into  a  millstone 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  There  was  no  doubt  that  gentle- 
men in  the  position  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  held 
in  their  hands  the  balance  of  power,  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  there  was  high  authority  for  saying  cursed  be  that 
man  who  useth  a  false  balance  or  putteth  an  unjust  weight  in 
the  scale.  A  month  ago  they  heard  in  that  room  of  a  certain 
class  of  men  who,  he  ventured  to  say,  required  educating  by 
the  Farmers'  Club,  and  he  need  not  remind  them  from  what 
class  these  men  sprung.  Allusion  w  as  made  to  the  family  lawyer, 
amongst  others,  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  family 
lawyer  was  too  often  consulted  as  an  agent  respecting  business 
of  which  he  was  of  necessity  utterly  ignorant;  and  a  man  of 
quick  observation  in  passing  through  the  country  could  dis- 
cover, without  the  exercise  of  [any  great  amount  of  tact,  the 
laud  which  was  entrusted  to  the  supervision  of  persons  of  that 
sort  (Hear,  hear).  Nothing,  in  short,  could  be  more  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  British  farmer  than  the  existence  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  that  he  should  be  handed  over  to 
men  who  knew  no  more  than  any  ordinary  London  attorney. 
Cobbett  once  said  that  a  man  was  not  necessarily  ignorant  be- 
cause he  could  not  read  or  write,  but  he  must  be  particularly  ig- 
norant if  he  could  not  hold  a  plough,  and  the  saying  held  good 
in  every  occupation  as  well  as  that  of  the  farmer.  In  asking 
them  to  drink  the  health  of  Mr.  Thompson,  he  might  say  that 
he  believed  every  remark  which  had  lallen  from  Mr.  Head 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Cheflins  would  be  found  to  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Mr.  Tliompson.  Like  Mr.  Cheflins,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  consulted  in  matters  of  a  kindred  nature,  and 
within  the  last  fortnight  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  him  a  piece  of  information  on  a  subject  which  was  rife  in 
the  minds  of  farmers  :  he  meant  the  question  of  game,  and  the 
manner  in  which  game  was  dealt  with  on  an  estate  of  which 
Mr.  Thompson  had  the  supervision.  They  all  knew  that  the 
game-keeper  was  too  often  a  person  of  doubtful  reputation  ; 
tliat  he  sometimes  concocted  stories  which  he  carried  to  the 
landlord  and  which  were  believed,  and  that  in  consequence  a 
cold  shoulder  was  turned  upon  tenants  who  were  noted  for 
their  honesty,  industry,  and  perseverance.  Well,  on  the  Bad- 
minton estate,  with  which  Mr.  Thompson  was  connected,  all 
the  game-keepers  had  lately  been  discharged,  and  the  tenant, 
farmers,  a  respectable  class  of  men,  worthy  of  confidence, 
themselves  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  game  (cheers). 
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Tills  arraugemeiit,  he  understood  from  Mr.  Thompson,  had 
turned  out  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  and  it  was  a  fact  in  which 
this  Club  might  take  pride,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to  be 
their  chairman  next  year  had  introduced  such  a  change  in  a 
system  which  had  long  been  the  source  of  great  annoyance  and 
injury  to  the  farmer  (cheers). 

Mr.  J.  Thompson,  in  responding,  said,  as  regarded  the 
chairmanship  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  had  felt  that  he  would 
be  wanting  in  gratitude  if  he  did  not  accept  such  an  honour 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  (cheers).  Having 
been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  proposing  "  The  Smithfield 
Club,"  lie  would  observe  that  that  Club  had  now  had  an  un- 
broken career  of  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  that  the  Show 
which  was  then  held  that  week  fully  sustained  tlie  higli  repu- 
tation which  it  had  gained  previously.  He  had  much  plea- 
sure in  associating  with  this  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Little, 
wlio  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  his  own  district  as 
a  land  agent  and  valuer,  and  especially  as  one  who  knew  how 
to  settle  those  questions  which  frequently  arose  between  out- 
going and  incoming  tenants  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  E.  Little,  in  responding,  said  they  all  knew  that  the 
Smithfield  Club  took  a  great  start  when  it  began  to  hold  its 
meetings  in  that  noble  building,  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
Another  thing  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to  it  was  the  in- 
fusion of  fresh  blood  into  the  Council,  and  he  was  liappy  to 
say  that  very  day  steps  had  been  taken  which  tended  to  secure 
a  further  infusion  of  that  kind  (cheers).  The  gentlemen  who, 
from  time  to  time,  worked  in  the  Council  had  thrown  great 
energy  into  the  work,  and  had  by  their  management  greatly 
increased  the  usefulness  of  the  Club.  They  had  lately  thrown 
open  the  competition  for  prizes  to  classes  of  cattle  and  of  sheep, 
which  were  previously  shut  out,  and  they  had  offered  prizes 
for  stock  which  were  adapted  for  particular  localities. 
Never  had  the  Club  been  more  indispensable  than  it 
was  now,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  providing  au  in- 
creased supply  of  meat  for  the  increasing  population  (cheers). 

Mr.  Treadwell  in  giving  "  The  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment," said  his  was  a  particularly  easy  task,  considering  how 
ably  the  Farmers'  Club  was  managed,  and  how  well  the  com- 
mittee did  their  duty  (cheers). 

Mr.  Co^GREVE,  after  returning  thanks  for  his  colleagues 
and  himself,  expressed  his  regret  that  a  Club  which  was  so 
useful  as  the  Farmers'  Club  still  numbered  only  about  600 
members,  and  urged  the  members  present  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  induce  farmers  to  join. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "  The  health  of  Mr.  Corbet,  the 
Secretary,"  in  whom  it  had  been  his  privilege  for  many  years 
to  have  a  very  kind,  warm-hearted  friend.  It  had  been  the 
privilege  of  the  Club,  also,  to  have  in  him  one  of  the  most 
excellent  secretaries  ever  possessed  by  any  society  (cheers). 
Whether  in  social  intercourse  or  in  connection  with  his  duties, 
he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Corbet  enjoyed  their  highest  respect  and 
regard  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  a  capital  organiser  in  business 
matters  ;  simple  but  accurate  in  arranging  the  finances  of  the 
Club,  and  at  all  times  studied  to  promote  its  best  interests 
(Hear,  hear).  Being  persuaded,  however,  of  his  modesty  it 
did  not  become  him  (the  Chairman) — indeed  it  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  Mr.  Corbet — further  to  dwell  upon  his  merits. 
They  all  knew  him,  and  so  did  he  (cheers).  They  all  esteemed 
him,  and  nothing  could  give  the  Chairman  greater  pleasure 
than  having  that  opportunity  of  declaring  his  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Corbet,  and  proposing  his  health  (loud  and  prolonged 
cheers.) 

The  toast  having  been  drnnk  with  the  honours, 

Mr.  H.  Corbet  said  in  the  good  old  days  when  one  fine 
gentleman  wished  to  be  particularly  rude  to  another  fiue  gen- 
tleman he  would  write  him  a  very  civil  letter,  stating  how  he 
longed  for  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting,  when  he  might  blow  the 
other's  brains  out  or  run  him  through  the  body.  Moreover, 
he  was  always  very  careful  to  say  in  conclusion  how  "  with 
every  possible  respect  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  other's  most 
obedient  very  liumble  servant."  Now  if  he  (Mr.  Corbet)  ven- 
tured to  revive  so  magnificent  a  form  of  subscription,  he  hoped 
the  company  would  be  ready  to  interpret  this  in  a  very  different 
spirit,  and  to  give  to  every  -vord  its  due  weight  and  truth,  when 
he  told  them  how  with  every  possible  respect  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  their  most  obedient  very  humble  servant.  And  he 
held  it  to  be  an  honour  to  have  been  associated  so  long  as  he  had 
been  with  the  career  of  so  useful,  so  independent,  and  altogether 
so  straightforward  a  Society  as  the  Farmers'  Club  (cheers).  As 
the  executive  officer  of  that  Club,  he  might  possibly  be  inclined 


to  look  upon  it  in  too  partial  a  light ;  and  they,  indeed,  had 
heard  nothing  about  it  that  evening  but  praise.  Would  they 
bear  with  him  a  few  moments  while  he  alluded  to  another  view 
of  the  matter  ?  A  rather  clumsy  critic  remarked  the  other  day 
that  the  Farmers'  Club  was  composed  of  farmers  and  land-agents. 
He  (Mr.  Corbet)  would  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  deny  so  in- 
disputable a  fact ;  but  he  thought  that  on  further  considera- 
tion they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  that  was  ratlier  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise.  One  special  merit  of  the  Club  in  his 
eyes  was  that  it  was  a  school  for  land-agents  (laugliter).  Many 
a  man  would  learn  home-truths  away  from  home  that  he  would 
never  learn  about  home.  And  wlien  they  got  the  agent  and 
the  occupier  together  from  different  sides  of  the  country,  without 
any  direct  influence  from  one  on  the  other,  they  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  talk  to  one  another  with  freedom  and 
mutual  advantage.  In  fact,  the  Farmers'  Club  in  this  respect 
was  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society.  In  the  serious  family 
in  Finsbury-square,  as  they  read  in  Nicholas  Nicldeby,  that 
model  household  was  very  eqnitably  adjusted.  There  were  on 
the  one  part  a  cook,  a  nurse  and  a  housemaid,  and  on  the  other 
a  butler,  a  groom,  and  a  footman.  If  the  cook  was  more  serious 
than  the  footman  she  was  expected  to  improve  the  footman,  or 
on  the  other  hand  the  footman  to  improve  the  cook,  and  so  on 
with  the  groom  and  the  housemaid  and  the  butler  and  the  nurse. 
Surely  the  principle  which  answered  so  well  in  Finsbury-square 
might  apply  equally  well  to  Salisbury-square  (laughter).  If  the 
land-agent  were  a  better  man  of  business  than  the  farmer  he 
would  improve  the  farmer  ;  or  if  the  farmer  knew  more  than 
the  agent  he  would  improve  the  agent,  as  no  doubt  he  often 
did  ;  and  so  on  until  they  reached  to  the  landlord.  Many  a 
landlord  had  left  a  public  meeting  with  the  best  possible  inten- 
tions about  reform  in  the  way  of  agreements  and  game,  only  to 
be  stopped  by  the  obsolete  old  family  lawyer  or  the  timid  igno- 
rant agent,  and  ignorant  people  were  always  afraid  of  alteration. 
But  when  they  once  got  these  gentlemen  into  their  Club  boat 
they  would  soon  learn  to  pull  a  long  fair  stroke,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Cheffins  or  Commodore  Thompson.  Turning 
to  another  view  of  the  Club's  aim  and  object,  he  (Mr.  Corbet) 
had  he  come  there  as  a  stranger  that  evening,  might, 
after  listening  to  the  many  admirable  addresses,  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Club  was  merely  a  school  for  elocution,  like 
the  Forum  in  Fleet-street  or  that  other  debating  society 
down  at  Westminster.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  the  Discussion 
meetings  were  merely  an  afterthought;  as  the  very  name  of 
a  Club  was  associated  with  home  comforts  and  society  of  as- 
sured respectability.  However  well  that  object  had  been  car- 
ried out,  it  had  not  been  achieved  without  some  difficulty  by  the 
way.  There  were  some  old  "  salts"  present  who  would  remember 
how  their  good  ship  had  been  driven  under  stress  ot  weather 
from  one  side  of  Fleet-street  to  the  other,  and  how  she  had 
dropped  lier  anchor  on  the  Adelphi  shore,  after  having  been  al- 
most engulphed  by  the  Bull  and  Mouth — the  very  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  their  course  And  how  had  they  been  ultimately 
rescued  ?  In  a  few  weeks'  time  some  of  those  present  would 
perhaps  be  coining  up  to  London  again  on  urgent  private  affairs 
or  more  public  business,  and  they  would  of  course,  quite  as  much 
a  matter  of  necessity,  go  to  the  play.  In  a  certain  scene  a 
comely  fairy  would  come  forward  witli  a  wand  in  her  hand  and 
backed  by  some  attendant  nymphs.  She  would  wave  her  wand 
and  there  would  rise  up  to  the  accompaniment  of  slow  music  the 
Palace  of  Plenty  ;  and  then  the  nymphs  would  break  into  "the 
Dance  of  Delight"  (laughter).  He  felt  sure  that  all  present  an- 
ticipated his  illustration.  The  good  fairy  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Hotel  Company  ;  his  wand  was  a  neatly- 
twisted  certificate  of  shares  ;  and  the  bevy  of  nymphs  of  course 
the  shareholders,  who,  as  the  Palace  of  Plenty  gradually  de- 
veloped itself,  would  break  into  a  mad  Dance  of  Delight  at  the 
actual  possibility  of  some  day  or  other  receiving  a  dividend  (great 
laughter) .  The  Palace  of  Plenty  had  been  a  great  success ;  as,  in- 
deed, their  excellent  stage  manager,  Mr.  Lewis,  told  him  that 
money  was  nightly  turned  away  from  the  doors,  that  they  had 
always  "  crowded  houses,"  and  that,  unlike  Mr.  Sterne's  starling, 
the  people  could  not  "  get  in."  The  Company,  however,  with 
an  element  of  the  Farmers'  Club  in  its  constitution  was  not  to 
be  stopped  in  that  way.  Increased  accommodation  was  being 
provided  ;  another  range  of  boxes — loose  boxes — was  being 
built,  and  he  had  just  heard  of  the  good  fairy,  disguised  in  au 
Ulster,  as  very  busy  over  spring  bedsteads  and  washing  stands. 
They  might  so  be  enabled  not  merely  to  give  a  more  hearty 
welcome  to  their  own  members,  but  to  those  kindred  Societies 
which  had  been  so  well  represented  there  that  evening  by  the 
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stewards  and  Judges  of  the  Smithtield  Club,;  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Editor,  and  their  lecturer  of  last  evening — three 
single  gentlemen  compactly  rolled  into  one — who  answered 
for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  (cheers  and 
laughter). 

The  toasts  of  "The  Visitors"  and  "The  Ladies"  followed, 
and  the  company  then  separated.  Mr.  Frank  Elmore  and  Mr. 
Seymour  Smith  were  the  vocalists  engaged. 


THE  GENERAL  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

At  the  general  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
Mr.  H.  Cheffius  in  the  chair,  the  following  report  for  the  year 
was  received  and  adopted  : 

The  balance  sheet,  closing  at  Michaelmas,  1873,  speaks  to  a 
larger  number  of  subscriptions  paid  up,  and  altogether  to  a 
better  income  than  for  some  years  past.  As  a  consequence, 
the  arrears  were  never  more  closely  collected,  nor  this  item  in 
the  assets  in  so  healthy  a  condition.  Eorty-one  new  members 
have  been  elected,  and  there  are  about  twenty  names  now  on 
the  proposal  list.  Under  these  circumstances  the  committee 
has  been  enabled  to  take  up  the  six  new  shares  in  the  Great 
India  Peninsula  Railway  Company  by  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  £81),  thus  putting  the  funded  capital  of  the  Club  at 
over  one  thousand  pounds.  Turning  from  the  financial  position 
to  the  more  public  business  of  the  Club,  the  committee  can 
speak  to  several  questions  which  have  come  under  its  cogni- 
zance, not  altogether,  as  it  is  hoped,  without  some  ultimate 
effect.  Thus,  copies  of  the  Club  Journal  for  March,  con- 
taining a  report  of  the  discussion  meeting  on  the  transit  of 
stock,  have  been  forwarded  to  all  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  who  may  be  assumed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  to  the  managers  and  traffic-managers  of  the 
leading  lines  of  railway.  There  was  the  greater  inducement  to 
take  this  course,  as  the  general  tone  of  the  meeting  went  to 
support  the  recommendations  sent  by  the  committee  in  answer 
to  a  communication  from  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
Privy  Council  office  in  the  Autumn  of  1869.  In  accordance 
with  a  wish  also  expressed  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Sewell  Read, 
M.P.,  was  nominated  by  the  committee  to  appear  as  a  witness 
on  the  part  of  the  Club,  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  on  Railway  Amalgamation  ;  but  hitherto 
he  has  not  been  called.  Mr.  Read,  however,  has  appeared  as 
the  representative  of  the  Club  as  a  witness  before  the  Game- 
Laws  Committee ;  and  as  this  inquiry  will  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  course  of  next  Session,  it  is  desirable  that  other  members 
of  the  Club  should  be  prepared  to  offer  evidence  on  the  system 
of  over-preservation,  against  which  the  Club  has  continued  to 
protest.  Another  question  with  which  the  Club  has  still 
longer  been  identified,  is  that  of  English  Tenant-Right,  one  at 
present  commanding  the  attention  of  all  classes,  and  a  prin- 
ciple which  a  recent  chairman  of  the  Club,  Mr.  James  Howard, 
proposes  to  bring  before  Parliament,  when  his  Bill  will  be 
backed  by  Mr.  Sewell  Read.  Mr.  Howard  was  desirous  that 
this  Bill,  previous  to  its  being  brought  in,  should  be  submitted 
to  a  special  committee  of  the  Club,  and  the  report  thereon 
either  laid  before  the  general  committee  or  made  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  in  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  committee  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  following  members  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  Bill :  The  chairman,  Mr.  H.  Chef- 
fins  (Essex),  Mr.  C.  Howard  (Beds),  Mr.  T.  Uorley  (Warwick- 
shire), Mr.  R.  Leeds  (Norfolk),  Mr.  E.  Little  (Wilts),  Mr.  R. 
J.  Newton  (Oxon),  Mr.  G.  Smythios  (Herefordshire),  Mr.  J. 
Thompson  (Gloucestershire),  Mr.  11.  Tretliewy  (Beds),  with 
Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  As  the 
/o«/«(?^  of  month  from  raontli  will  liave  shown,  a  memorial 
has,  further,  been  presented  from  the  committee  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  submitting  that  agriculturists  should 
not  be  liable  to  a  dealer's  licence  for  buying  and  selling  horses |; 
and  since  then  an  order  has  been  issued  to  the  effect  that  far- 
mers will  be  relieved  from  such  a  duty  as  regards  the  sale  of 
animals  under  five  years  old  which  liave  been  stocked  on  the 
farm.  Tlie  committee  can  only  add  that  it  will  continue  to 
exercise  all  due  vigilance  in  looking  to  matters  which  bear 
upon  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  farmer,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  ask  more  support  from  the  general  body  in  the 
suggestion  of  subjects,  the  consideration  of  which  would  pro- 
mise to  be  advantageous.    The  committee  has  to  regret  the 


loss  of  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  John  Jancy,  a  gentleman  much 
respected  in  the  city  and  county  of  Hereford,  where  it  had  been 
proposed  to  bring  him  forward  at  the  nest  election  as  the  far- 
mers' candidate  and  advocate  of  Tenant-Right.  In  accordance 
with  Rule  12,  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Ockley  Manor,  Sussex, 
has  been  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused  on  the 
committee.  The  committee  has  also  to  lament  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  Shackel,  of  Erleigh  ^Court,  Reading,  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Club,  and  at  one  period  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Badminton,  has 
been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Club  for  1873.  Mr.  Allender 
has  given  notice  that  he  shall  move  at  the  general  meeting : 
"  That  the  attendances  of  retiring  members  of  the  committee 
be  taken  on  an  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  and  that 
an  average  attendance  of  once  a-year  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  a  retiring  member  of  committee  residing  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles  from  London." 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  went  out  by  rota- 
tion :  J.  Bradshaw,  J.  Cressinghara,  W.  J.  Edmonds,  T. 
Horley,  C.  W.  Johnson,  R.  Leeds,  J.  J.  Mechi,  G.  Sraythies, 
W.  Thompson,  H.  Trethewy,  J.  Tyler,  Owen  Wallis,  J.  Weall, 
and  James  Wood. 

Of  whom  there  were  re-elected  :  J.  Bradshaw,  J.  Cressing- 
ham,  T.  Horley,  R.  Leeds,  J.  J.  Mechi,  G.  Smythies,  W. 
Thompson,  H.  Trethewy,  J.  Tyler,  J.  Weall,  and  James  Wood. 

Captain  Dasliwood,  Mr.  F.  Sherborn,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Brown 
were  elected  members  of  the  committee  in  the  places  of 
Messrs.  "W.  J.  Edmonds,  C.  W.  Johnson,  and  Owen  "Wallis, 
who  were  ineligible  for  re-election  from  non-attendance. 

Messrs.  T.  Willson,  N.  Ris,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Smythies  were 
elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Willson,  the  senior  auditor,  who  said  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  act  in  that  capacity  for  many  public  bodies  ;  but  he  never 
found  accounts  so  simply  or  so  clearly  kept  as  by  their  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Corbet,  and  the  duty  was  consequently  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

Mr.  Allender  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man. 


THE  CORN  TRADE  AND  THE  SACK  QUESTION. 
— At  the  general  meeting  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Corn 
Trade  Association,  held  at  Ulverstone,  the  following 
rules,  amongst  others,  were  adopted  :  That,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1873,  all  flour, 
oatmeal,  feeding  meals,  and  other  milled  goods  will  be  sold 
wholesale  and  retail,  sack  or  bag  included,  weighed  gross. — 
That,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1873,  all  loose 
grain,  viz.,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  peas,  beans,  &e.,  &c., 
for  quantities  not  exceeding  two  loads  or  5601bs.  will  be 
sold,  sack  or  bag  included,  weighed  gross  ;  over  and  above 
that  quantity  (two  loads),  the  buyer  to  provide  sacks,  or  be 
charged  for  such  number  as  he  may  require,  or  otherwise 
the  seller  will  engage  hired  sacks,  according  to  the  printed 
rules  of  railway  and  private  sack  hire  companies. — That,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1873,  all  sacks  and  bags 
sold  by  any  firm  and  member  of  this  association,  witii  any 
goods,  and  included,  as  per  rule  13  and  14,  will  be  stamped  by 
a  special  mark  (used  by  each  firm),  and  duly  registered  in  the 
books  of  this  association. — That,  on  and  after  tlie  first  day  of 
January,  1873,  all  sacks  or  bags  belonging  to  any  firm  and 
member  of  this  association,  and  stamped  or  printed  with  their 
name  or  initials,  will  be  considered  as  kept  by  the  said  firm 
for  their  own  private  use  ;  and  will  not  be  lent  or  sold  unless 
due  notice  be  given  by  advertising  (not  less  than  two  inser- 
tions) in  such  daily  or  weekly  papers  of  the  district,  and  in  The 
Murk  Lane  Express,  at  the  said  firm's  own  expense. — That  any 
sacks  now  in  tlie  possession  of  any  firm,  and  members  of  tiiis 
association,  and  belonging  to  any  other  firm  and  member  of 
this  association,  must  be  returned  to  the  owner  immediately.— 
And  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1873,  any  person  or 
persons,  members  or  non-members  of  this  association,  having 
in  tlieir  possession,  or  using,  any  sack  or  bag,  stamped  or 
printed  with  the  name  or  initials  of  any  firm,  and  mcmbero  f 
tliis  association,*!  and  without  the  said  owners  conseni; 
and  according  to  rule  16,  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  lawt 
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REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 


DURING   THE    PAST   MONTH. 


December  has  brought  us  very  little  frost,  but  a  super- 
abundance of  rain,  and  extensive  floods  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  the  consequence.  Our  autumnal 
sowings  were  checked  at  the  commencement,  and  the 
hope  of  better  opportunities  has  been  dashed.  But  a 
small  portion  of  our  usual  work  has  been  accomplished, 
aud  we  are  forced  upon  the  experiment  of  spring  plant- 
ing, for  our  main  crop  of  wheat.  "We  may  not,  indeed, 
be  any  the  worse  for  it,  but  our  security  is  much  di- 
minished. Let  us,  however,  hope  that  the  spring  will 
be  as  favourable  as  the  autumn  has  been  against  us.  But 
bad  as  the  weather  has  been,  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  value  of  line  wheat,  either  English  or 
foreign  ;  and  our  receipts  of  home  growth  in  London 
have  been  so  inferior,  that  the  averages  in  town  have  been 
less  than  those  of  the  country.  Indeed  farmers  admit 
they  have  for  the  most  part  been  sending  up  what  was 
quite  unsaleable  at  the  place  of  growth.  The  effects  of 
sprouted  samples  have  been  abundantly  visible  in  the 
flour  trade,  which  has  been  quite  oppressed  with  inferior 
samples,  and  were  it  not  for  the  partial  admixture  of 
foreign,  they  would  still  be  worse.  The  same  weather 
has  ruled  over  all  Europe,  and  in  many  places  where  the 
seed  was  sown  there  are  fears  that  it  will  rot,  and  the 
want  of  a  snow  covering  leaves  that  exposed  which  is 
well  up  and  advanced.  Altogether  the  prospects  are  un- 
promising. But  prices  lately  have  been  hardening  in 
France,  and  Paris  has  noted  a  rise  of  2  or  3  francs  in 
Elour.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  but  little 
change  has  taken  place.  In  the  United  States  the  canals 
are  frozen,  and  prices  have  been  slightly  improving.  And 
though  the  Baltic  is  still  open  there  has  been  some  frost 
there,  indicative  of  more,  and  supplies  thence  have  be- 
come quite  uncertain;  while  in  Southern  Russia  ship- 
ments have  already  ceased.  As  yet  our  foreign  arrivals 
have  kept  up  so  well  that  we  have  not  felt  the  effects  of 
short  markets  in  the  country,  but  with  our  large  con- 
sumption they  might  eventually  tell,  and  all  the  corn 
shipped  from  Southern  countries  will  be  wanted.  The 
floods  in  Northern  Italy  have  been  so  great,  that  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  recovery  in  one  season,  and  prices, 
already  high  there,  seem  likely  to  advance,  while  there  is 
no  telling  what  they  might  be  here  should  the  spring  be 
as  unfavourable  as  the  autumn.  The  sales  noted  last 
season  for  twelve  weeks  were  958,480  qrs.,  for  the  pre- 
sent twelve  weeks  they  were  only  699,800  qrs.,  showing  a 
deficiency  of  258,680  qrs.,  while  we  certainly  have  an  in- 
creased consumption,  which  must  therefore  be  met  by 
foreign  arrivals.  The  following  rates  were  recently 
quoted  abroad :  White  wheat  in  Paris  57s.  6d.,  red  55s. ; 
white  wheat  at  Bordeaux,  54s. ;  Berdianski  at  Marseilles, 
60s. ;  red  wheat  at  Maestricht  and  Amsterdam,  57s. ;  at 
Brussells,  60s.  6d. ;  at  Antwerp,  60s. ;  at  Hambro',  61s. ; 
white  at  Danzig,  65s.,  cost,  freight,  aud  insurance ;  red 
at  Rostock,  free  on  board,  61s. ;  at  Cologne,  57s. ;  Hun- 
garian fine  at  Zurich,  72s. ;  red  at  Turin,  73s. ;  Ghirka 
at  Genoa,  64s.  6d. ;  Barletta  at  Naples,  56s. ;  hard  wheat 
at  Algiers,  46s.  6d.  ;  Polish  at  Odessa,  42s.  6d. ;  mixed 
Ghirka,  47s. ;  white  at  San  Francisco,  61s.,  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance  ;  wheat  at  Adelaide,  52s.  8d.  per  qr.  free  on 
board ;  spring  red  at  New  York,  523,  free  on  board  per 
480)bs. 


The  first  Monday  in  London  opened  on  a  small  supply 
of  English  wheat,  with  large  foreign  arrivals,  two-thirds 
of  which  were  from  America.  The  morning's  show  of 
fresh  samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  was  very 
short,  with  no  improvement  in  quality  or  condition,  and 
therefore  there  was  the  same  difficulty  of  sale,  while  the 
few  lots  of  fine  offering  found  buyers  readily  at  previous 
currency.  The  ioreign  trade  was  firm,  but  business  was 
on  a  small  scale.  Cargoes  off  the  coast  sold  steadily  at 
former  rates.  With  the  temperature  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing, aud  very  frequent  rains,  business  in  the  country  was 
greatly  hampered  from  the  absence  of  suitable  quality  for 
millers'  wants,  and  yet  farmers  were  very  little  disposed 
to  accept  lower  terms  for  their  inferior  samples,  though 
all  dry  lots  found  a  free  sale  at  previous  prices,  but  Liver- 
pool was  dull  on  Tuesday,  and  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  lower 
on  Friday.  At  Glasgow  prices  were  steady,  and  Edin- 
burgh noted  no  change.  Dublin  was  dull  for  native 
samples,  but  fully  as  dear  for  foreign. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  supply  of  home-grown 
qualities  was  rather  less  than  on  the  previous  week,  and 
so  were  the  foreign  arrivals,  though  quite  up  to  present 
requirements.  Thei'e  was  a  scanty  exhibition  of  fresh 
samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands,  and  no  im- 
provement in  condition  or  quality.  The  same  dull  and 
irregular  demand  was  experienced  for  inferior  lots,  but 
dry  parcels  still  found  favour  at  unaltered  rates,  becoming 
exceedingly  scarce.  The  foreign  trade  was  very  mu-ch  in 
calm,  but  holders  were  without  auxiety  to  make  sales,  and 
so  former  rates  were  maintained.  With  few  arrivals  off 
the  coast  there  was  no  change  of  value.  With  a  terrific 
hurricane  at  its  commencement,  which,  instead  of  drying 
samples,  only  left  its  mark  in  strewed  branches,  uprooted 
trees,  and  fallen  tiles,  there  was  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  country  samples  this  week,  but  sales  again 
went  on  heavily  for  eveiything  deficient  in  condition, 
though  what  was  dry  still  obtained  previous  prices. 
There  were,  however,  some  markets  where  they  gave  way 
Is.,  as  at  Hull,  Louth,  St.  Ives,  and  Stockton,  while 
Liverpool  was  down  Id.  to  3d.  per  cental  for  the  week. 
Edinburgh  was  only  dull,  but  Glasgow  advices  were  Is. 
lower.  At  Dublin  a  general  dulness  prevailed,  especi- 
ally in  Irish  wheat,  while  the  sale  of  foreign  was  slow. 

On  the  third  Monday  rather  more  English  wheat  was 
in  the  return,  with  a  heavy  increase  of  foreign,  two-thirds 
of  which  were  from  New  York  and  Montreal.  Few 
samples  were  exhibited  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands, 
and  as  a  very  heavy  fog  prevailed  all  through  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  well  there  were  no  more,  especially  as  the 
quality  was  without  the  slightest  improvement.  Yet  the 
few  dry  samples,  known  better  by  the  handling  than 
sight,  found  buyers  at  unaltered  rates.  The  liberal  exhi- 
bition of  foreign  samples  was  imavailable  for  the  want  of 
light,  and  as  it  would  have  been  useless  to  press  them, 
even  at  less  money,  prices  remained  nominally  the  same. 
Some  buyers,  however,  accepted  less  money  for  cargoes 
on  board.  Cargoes  afloat  were  rather  against  sellers. 
Wet  weather  continuing  through  the  week,  with  increas- 
ing floods,  the  condition  of  nfewly  thrashed  samples  was 
by  no  means  improved,  but  rather  further  deteriorated. 
The  country  markets  were,  therefore,  for  the  most  part 
dull,  aud  some  as  Louth  and  Spilsby,  Is,  to  23,  cheaper 
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for  inferior  lots,  but  it  was  the  reverse  at  Gainsborough, 
where  fair  qualities  were  up  Is.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was 
firm  all  through  the  week.  At  Edinburgh  wheat  was  Is. 
lower,  and  dull  at  Glasgow.  Dublin  felt  the  influence  of 
the  approaching  holidays,  and  very  little  was  done,  either 
in  native  produce  or  foreign. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  light  English  supplies, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  foreign  wheat  from  various  ports. 
But  few  samples  appeared  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish 
stands,  the  nearness  to  the  holidays  appearing  to  influence 
shippers.  The  continued  want  of  fine  weather  was  seen 
in  the  few  lots  shown,  which  were  mostly  passed  by  from 
their  being  below  millers'  wants,  though  anything  fine 
was  still  saleable  at  unaltered  rates.  The  foreign  demand 
was  entirely  limited  to  needy  customers,  who  had  to  pay 
fully  the  previous  prices  for  fine  qualities.  Samples  afloat 
were  dull,  and  cheaper  fully  Is.  per  qr. 

The  receipts  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  19,259 
qrs.  English,  144,549  qrs.  foreign ;  against  25,615  qrs. 
English,  156,915  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in 
1871.  The  London  exports  in  the  same  time  were  4,730 
qrs.,  the  averages  commencing  at  55s.  9d.,  and  closing  at 
56s.,  while  the  general  averages  opened  at  56s.  9d.,  and 
ended  with  56s.  6d.  The  arrivals  for  four  weeks  into 
the  Kingdom  were  4,318,554  cwts.  wheat,  673,077  cwts. 
flour  :  against  3,296,292  cwts.  wheat,  280,294  cwts  flour 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  only  new  feature  in  the  flour  trade  was  that  a 
much  larger  bulk  of  inferior  samples  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don this  month,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  as  they  mostly 
went  a  begging,  while  the  best  marks  have  maintained 
their  value  throughout.  No  change  in  the  top  price  of 
Town  qualities  has  been  made.  Good  barrels  have  been 
in  fair  request  at  32s.,  and  over  for  extra  quality,  and  fine 
sacks  in  a  like  proportion.  The  London  receipts  in  four 
weeks  were  89,357  sacks  English,  21,251  sack  70,076 
barrels  foreign ;  against  84,055  sacks  English,  7,437 
sacks.  7,431  barrels  foreign  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

AVith  more  liberal  receipts  of  maize  than  during  No- 
vember prices  of  this  grain  have  given  way  about  Is.  per 
qr.,  good  fresh  American  not  being  worth  over  2Ss.  6d. 
to  29s.  per  qr.  The  arrivals  in  London  in  four  weeks 
were  56,613  qrs.,  against  30,573  qrs.  in  1871. 

The  supplies  of  fine  English  barley  have  continued 
scanty,  and  prices  have  little  changed  Yet  there  has 
been  such  an  abundance  of  foreign,  in  which  there  were 
many  samples  of  fine  malting  quality,  that  values  have 
receded  about  2s.  per  qr.,  while  grinding  sorts  have  given 
way  about  Is.  ;  fair  new  French  has  been  procurable  at 
33s.,  and  good  grinding  at  25s.  Extra  qualities  of  Saale 
have  ranged  too  high  for  dependence,  some  having  brought 
over  50s.,  and  more  than  this  has  been  paid  at  Ilambro'. 
The  London  arrivals  for  four  weeks  were  in  English 
qualities  12,590  qrs.,  in  foreign  100,906  qrs. ;  against 
8,454  qrs.  English,  30,724  qrs.  foreign  in  1871. 

The  malt  trade  throughout  the  week  has  been  dull,  and 
prices  have  receded  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  with  more  desire  to 
sell  on  the  part  of  holders. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  dull,  but  without  material 
change  in  the  value  of  fresh  and  fine  corn,  though  spongy 
black  Swedes  have  given  way  about  Is.  per  qr.,  fresh 
401b.  .samples  have  made  233.  6d.,  but  the  values  of  car- 
goes out  of  condition,  which  have  been  abundant,  were 
not  over  19s.  and  20s.  The  mild  weather  lately  ruling 
has  been  against  tlie  trade,  but  as  frost  has  reached  some 
of  the  Baltic  ports  we  rather  look  for  advance  than 
otherwise.  The  four  weeks  receipts  liave  been  5,831  qrs. 
Encclisb,  100  qrs.  Scotch,  190,605  qrs.  foreign  ;  against 
1,938  qrs.  English,  101  qrs.  Scotch,  208,646  (irs.  foreign 
in   1871. 

The  supply  of  beans,  both  English  and  foreign,  liave 
been  fair,  but  new  English  have  declined  fully  Js.  per  qr., 


from  their  damp  condition  and  the  fact  that  maize  was 
so  much  cheaper.  Yet  old  hard  corn,  especially  foreign, 
have  rather  improved  in  value,  especially  Egyptian  sorts, 
which  have  become  worth  34s.,  while  new  English  maza- 
gans  have  with  diflaculty  obtained  32s.  So  long  as  maize 
keeps  so  much  cheaper  there  seems  little  chance  of  a 
rally  in  this  grain.  The  four  weeks'  imports  into  Lon- 
don were  3,825  qrs.  English,  11,953  qrs.  foreign ; 
against  6,341  qrs.  English,  2,526  qrs.  foreign  in  1871. 

Hog  peas  have  been  dull,  and  white  boilers,  from  the 
mildness  of  the  weather,  have  given  way  2s.  per  qr.,  with 
only  a  slow  sale,  but  if  the  frost  should  return  we  think 
this  decline  may  be  more  than  recovered.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  3,010  qrs.  English, 
6,612  qrs.  foreign;  against  5,864  qrs.  English,  6,385 
qrs.  foreign  in  1871. 

Linseed,  though  only  a  quiet  sale,  has  steadily  main- 
tained its  value  all  through  the  month,  and  we  anticipate 
no  change. 

Cloverseed  has  been  in  calm,  speculators  having  stayed 
their  hands  from  further  purchases  since  the  rise,  but  fine 
qualities,  both  red  and  white,  have  maintained  their  values. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIITaND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

ShUlinBS  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Essex&  Kent,  white  old  58  to  67,  new  50  58,  fine  -68 

red...  „    69      62,    „     60  58,    „  63 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh.,  and  Yorksh., red,  old 57  62 

BARLEY   31  to  35 Chevalier,  new 41  48 

Grinding 26       29 DistilUng  32  35 

MALT,  pale  66     74 brown,..  55  60 

RYE 36  38 

OATS,  BngUsh,  feed  21  to  26 Potato 27  33 

Scotch, feed 00      00 Potato 00  00 

Irish,feed,  white  18      21 Fine 22  24 

Ditto,  black 18      21 Potato 26  31 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...31       33 Ticks 31  33 

Harrow 33      35 Pigeon 36  45 

PEAS,  white,  boilers.Se      40  Maple  37  to  40Grey ,new  32  35 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  ZSOlbs.,  best  town  households..,  50  67 

Best  country  households 43  47 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk 40  43 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

ShiUings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 60  to  65 extra 67  to  71 

Konigsberg 60      65 extra 64      70 

Rostock 61      64 old —     71 

Silesian,  red 59      62 white. .,,64     67 

Pomera.,Meckberg.,andUckermrk....r6d 61     63 

Russian, hard,  47 to  51  St.Petersburgand  Riga...  55     60 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  60    63 American  58     61 

Chilian,  white  67...  Californian  65  ...  Australian  64     66 

BARLEY,  grinding  24  to  27.. ..distilling  30     32 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  19  to  24 feed  16     20 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  20  to  23....Stralsund...  20     23 
Canadal9to21,Rigal9to22,Arch.l9to22,P'sbg.  20     23 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  35    36 large—     44 

BEANS,  Friesland and  Holstein 34     36 

Konigsberg 32  to  34.. .Egyptian 32      34 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple... 32     37.. .fine  boilers 37     39 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 32     34.. .yellow 28      29 

FLOUR,  per  sack, French..00     00.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00     00 

American,  per  brl 25     28. ..extra  and  dble.  30     34 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Mustard,  per  bush.,  brown  12s.tolGs.,  white...     8s,  to  lOa. 

Canary,  per  qr new  568.    68s.. ..old    64s.      65s. 

Cloversd.,  fine  red  and  dark  purple74s.92s,,com.  56s.    66s. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 243.      25s. 

Tares,  winter,  now,  per  bushel 4s.  6d.     4s.  9d. 

Trefoil,  old  and  low  16s.  to  20s new  fine    22s.      24s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 22s.      30s. 

Linseed,  per  qr.  ...sowing  66&.  to  CSs.,  crushing    60s.      6l8. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  los.  to  £11  158. 

Rapesoed,  per  qr 628.      64s. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton  £6  Os,  Od.  to  £6  3a.  Od. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 24s,  to  258. 

Cloverseed,  red  50s.  to  58s white    708.      768. 

Hempseed,  small  40s.  to  42s.  per  qr Dutch    44s.      45s. 

Trefoil 16a.      188. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 28s,      348. 

Linseed,  per  qr.... Baltic  58s,  to  63a.  ,,,Bombay    64s,      658. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  Os,  to  £11  15s. 

Rape  Cake,  por  ton £6  Os.  to  £6  3s, 

Rapcsecd,  Dutch 61s,      62s. 

Carraway      ,,       new 33s.      34s. 

rriuted  by  llogcrson  and  Tuxford,  206,  Strand,  London,  W.U. 


JAMES  GIBBS  ANB  COMPANY. 

VITRIOL       AND       MANURE      WORKS, 

NEAR  VICTOHIA  DOCKS,  LONDON. 


OFFIOES-16,    MARE    LANE,    E.G, 

SOLE  MANUFACTUEERS  OP  THE 

PATENT     AMMONIA-FIXED      GUANO, 

Guaranteed  to  be  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  Government  Guano,  as  imported.  Has  produced  equally 
as  good  results  as  the  unfixed  Guano,  and  is  30s.  per  ton  cheaper.  Eecommended  for  all  crops  for  which  Guano 
is  used,  and  is  found  superior  to  it  for  Potatoes,  Mangold,  Beet  Root,  &c.  In  districts  where  the  rain-faU  is 
above  an  average,  we  recommend  it  for  Tm'nips.  It  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  also  much  more  efiective  than 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  Top  Dressing,  and  its  effects  are  more  lasting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  after  Crops. 

Patent  Ammoniated  Phosphate.  Dissolved  Bones. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.      Bone  Manure  for   Turnips. 

Blood  Manure  for  Boots.  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 
Special  Manures  for  Mangold,"  Barley,  Grass,  and  Potatoes. 

JAMES  GIBBS  &  COMPANY  have  turned  their  attention  specially  to  the  manufacture  of  these  Manm'GS, 
which  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  of  Potato  and  Turnip  crops.  The  results  have 
given  universal  satisfaction,  and  prove  the  Manures  to  be  the  cheapest  yet  sold. 

The  "  condition"  of  the  above  is  made  a  matter  of  special  care.  They  are  all  sifted  before  delivery,  to  ensiu'O 
their  being  fit  for  the  dry  or  water-drill. 


IMPORTANT   TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Boyal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  E.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  "Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  aU  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  ,&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 

4  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

101b. 

60 

201b. 

100 

301b. 

150 

401b. 

200 

601b. 

250 

601b. 

300 

801b. 

400 

100  lb. 

600 

(Caf;k  and  measure 
included) 


2 
0  3 
0  4 
0  5 
0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  5 


Should  any  Flockmaster  preftr  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Hbebpath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  ;— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.    I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hbbapath,  Sen,,  F.O.S.,  &c.,  &c,. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-etreet,  Borough,  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wiU  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinona 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufllcient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (accordmg 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  AprU  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yom-s  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  rephed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  •  NoK-POisoNOUS  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
da:es8ing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day ;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  SpECiric  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured  j  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarjrably  weU  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "R.  BENNEY. 

1^"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "Non-poisonous  Compositions:"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 
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PLATE    I. 


HILDA:        A      PRIZE       HACK. 


This  mave  when  brought  over  from  Ireland  in  1871 
was  sold  at  Howdea  Fair  to  Mr.  Philip  Hornsby,  of 
Barrowby  Cottaji;e,  Grantham,  the  Hornsbys  of  late 
years  having  been  almost  as  famous  for  weight-carrying 
hacks  as  for  ploughs  or  steam  engines. 

At  the  Islington  show,  in  the  following  summer,  Hilda 
at  once  made  her  mark,  taking  the  first  prize  of  £20  in  a 
class  not  over  fifteen-one,  and  beating  a  smart  entry,  which 
included  samples  shown  by  Mr.  Frisby,  who  was  second 
with  a  grey,  Mr.  .Tacobs,  Major  Quentin,  and  others.  At 
Peterborough  she  again  took  the  first  prize  in  a  hackney 
class,  and  changed  hands  forthwith,  going  into  Mr.  Har- 


vey Bayly's  stable.  At  the  Birmingham  show  she  took 
second  in  a  park  hack  or  roadster  class,  when  she  was 
fairly  beaten  by  that  very  stylish  nag,  The  Hart.  At  the 
Spalding  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Society  she  was  also 
second  to  one  of  Mr.  John  Bennett's  ;  and  at  the  Bolton 
show  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Society  still  second, 
the  winner  here  coming  from  Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Farn worth. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Hilda's  pedigree,  but  she 
looks  like  a  well-bred  one  ;  and  on  making  her  first 
appeai-ance  at  Islington,  our  report  spoke  to  her  as  "  a 
clever  stepper,  which  one  might  ride  with  pleasure  with- 
out being  the  observed  of  all  observers." 


PLATE   II. 


THE    CEEEK. 


Should  the  young  sportsman  make  out  any  water-fowl 
afloat  in  shore,  let  him  then,  with  his  glass  scrutinise  the 
margin  of  the  lake  or  stream,  and  mark  well  if  anything 
be  astir  there.  Should  he  find  that  there  is,  he  may 
count  on  it  being  either  duck,  widgeon,  or  teal.  If  his 
sport  lie  on  streams  or  rivers,  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  he 
will  find  it  very  unsatisfactory  ;  as  there  are  so  many 
turnings  and  windings,  which  prevent  his  seeing  the  fowl 
until  they  are  close  at  hand,  and  so  many  little  bays  and 

Ols  Srsiss.] 


creeks,  where  they  conceal  themselvesbeyondthe  possibility 
of  detection,  until  the  w/iin-  of  their  wings,  and  the 
croa/i'  of  the  mallard  betray  their  hiding  place.  This  is 
no  donbt  true,  but  the  chase  of  water-fowl  in  favourable 
circumstances  by  running  streams,  particularly  when  there 
are  preserves  in  the  vicinity,  is  very  pretty  sport.  Still 
it  will  be  snap-shooting  to  a  certain  extent,  and  chance 
shots  only  are  to  be  reckoned  on. 
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THE       ANTI-MALT-TAX      MOVEMENT. 


Some  years  since,  when,  instead  of  a  spasmodic  and 
occasional  outbreak,  the  movement  against  the  Malt-tax 
was  more  thoroughly  organised,  the  observance  of  two 
main  points  was  continually  impressed.  The  one  was  the 
interest  which  the  working  man  had  in  the  question,  and 
the  other  the  impolicy  of  the  repealers  ever  suggesting  a 
substitute  for  the  burden  from  which  they  sought  to  be 
relieved.  By  this  means  it  was  thought  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  other  classes  beyond  those  who  considered 
themselves  more  immediately  oppressed.  The  abolitionists 
of  a  later  period,  however,  have  adopted  different  tactics. 
The  labourers'  case  is  no  longer  put  very  prominently, 
while  substitutes  are  proposed  the  very  mention  of  which 
will  go  to  convert  any  possible  support  into  more  direct 
antagonism.  At  the  interview  on  Monday,  Mr.  Fielden 
in  the  outset  did  certainly  touch  on  the  labourer's 
case,  but  the  cottager  was  soon  dropped,  and  so 
little,  in  fact,  said  about  him,  that  the  "working 
men  of  London"  found  they  had  been  acting  too  hastily, 
and  have  now  arranged  for  an  interview  on  their  own 
account,  as  that  already  received  "  treated  the  repeal  as  a 
farmers'  question  only,  repudiating  all  sympathy  with  the 
working  men's  movement."  Here  we  have  master  and 
man  thoroughly  at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  first 
principles ;  but  these  proceedings  tended  still  further 
to  establish  a  difference,  for  almost  immediately  follow- 
ing Mr.  Fielden  came  Mr.  Neild  with  a  resolution  from 
a  Lancashire  Farmers'  Club,  recommending  that  the  tax 
be  taken  from  malt  and  put  upon  beer,  so  that  "  malt 
wanted  for  other  purposes  be  free  from  the  tax." 

Now,  most  agriculturists  who  hitherto  have  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  have  maintained  that  a  fair 
supply  of  wholesome  beer  is  necessary  to  keep  a  man  in 
good  heart,  and,  ergo,  on  his  account  the  tax  should  fall. 
But  if  you  merely  take  it  off  here  to  put  it  on  there, 
yon  perhaps  still  more  certainly  stop  the  supplies,  as 
home-brewing  has  gone  much  out  of  use,  while  nothing 
■would  threaten  to  be  more  unpopular  than  the  very  col- 
lection of  a  beer-duty.  "Down  to  the  year  1839,"  says 
the  prize  essay  of  the  old  Total  Repeal  Malt-tax  Associ- 
ation, "  There  was  a  duty  on  beer  of  five  shillings  per 
barrel ;  and  we  find  the  consumption  as  low  as  1  bushel 
6  gallons  per  head  :  but  this  tax  having  been  in  that  year 
repealed,  we  find  an  impetus  was  given  at  once  to  con- 
sumption, the  average  of  1831  and  1837  being  2  bushels 
2  gallons,  showing  an  increase  of  half  a  bushel  per  head, 
or  about  thirty  per  cent."  So  much  for  a  substitute  ! 
It  is  true  that  some  of  those  present  on  Monday  did  not 
seem  to  go  with  the  Manchester  Farmers'  Club,  but  if 
we  remember  aright,  this  proposal  for  substituting  a  beer 
duty  has  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Scwell  Head,  tlie  Anti- 
Malt-tax  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  while  Mr. 
Storer,  who  announces  himself  as  "  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Central  Cliamber  of  Agriculture  which 
organised  the  deputation,"  in  a  letter  subsequently  pub- 
lished, thoroughly  commits  the  movement  to  this  very 
substitute,  although  he  docs  much  to  confound  rather 
than  clear  up  the  question.  In  one  line  he  says,  "our 
request  was  urged  far  more  from  the  consumer's  than  the 
producer's  point  of  view"  ;  and  directly  afterwards  that, 
"  all  we  ask  is  a  transfer  of  the  tax  from  the  manufacture 
of  malt  to  the  process  of  brewing."  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  producer,  from  his  particular  point  of  view, 
would  appreciate  such  a  change. 

So  far,  then,  the  labourer  is  not  merely  passed  over, 
but  impediments  put  in  the  way  of  cheap  beer, 
Ju  order  that  malt  moy  go  free  "  for  other  purposes." 


The  deputation,  however,  did  not  stop  here,  but  on  the 
contrary  showed  itself  rather  fertile  in  suggesting  unpopu- 
lar substitutes.  Thus,  during  the  time  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  making  his  reply,  there  were  murmui's 
as  to  "  putting  it  on  the  Income-tax,"  until  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  pointedly  asked  if  they  wished  him 
to  take  off  the  Malt-tax  and  double  the  Income-tax  ?  to 
which  the  answer  was,  "  as  farmers  we  should  prefer  that." 
A  daily  paper,  in  a  not  altogether  unfair  article  on  the 
subject,  asks  here  in  turn,  "  Who  out  of  Hanwell  would 
suggest  an  extra  fourpence  or  fivepence  on  the  Income- 
tax  in  order  to  please  our  farming  friends  ?"  The  direct 
percentage  carried  off  by  the  tax-gatherer  from  a  man's 
earnings  is  of  all  taxes  the  most  intolerable,  and  were 
Mr.  Sewell  Read  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Neild  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to-morrow,  they  dare  not 
increase  the  Income-tax  even  to  diminish  the  Malt-tax. 
They  would  then  have  not  merely  the  labourer,  but  all  the 
country  up  in  arms  against  them  ;  as  nothing  goes  more 
to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  course  taken  by  the  first 
repealers  not  to  deal  in  substitutes  than  the  result  of 
this  interview.  When  everyone  else  is  moving 
against  the  Income-tax,  including  the  farmers  them- 
selves in  places,  Mr.  Lowe  could  afford  to  smile  at 
or  more  curtly  dismiss  gentlemen  who  propounded  so 
utterly  impractical  a  remedy. 

"  Who  enters  here  leaves  hope  behind;"  and  beyond 
this — the  direct  refusal  to  promise  anything  in  the  way 
of  relief — there  is  not  much  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's speech.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax  being  a  landlord's  question,  the  country  gentle- 
men and  county  members  have  never  gone  very  strongly 
with  the  movement.  They  have  been  willing  enough  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  for  attack  when  in  opposition,  but 
they  offer  by  no  means  as  hearty  a  hand  when  in  office. 
The  landowner,  in  truth,  has  always  had  something  of  a 
dread  that  in  place  of  the  Malt-tax  he  might  find  some 
other  burden  fitted  more  closely  to  his  back.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Devon  County  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Fi'iday  afterwards,  with  Mr.  Kennaway,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Fortescue, 
Lord  Poltimore,  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  and  other  country 
gentlemen,  it  was  duly  moved,  seconded,  and  carried 
"  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax  would  not  be  attended  with  the  benefits  ex- 
pected from  it ;"  and  "  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Central  Chamber." 

But,  says  Mr.  Lowe  further,  "  if  we  take  the  tax  off 
and  give  you  more  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  you  would  have  to 
pay  more  rent."  And  this  is  now  becoming  quite  a 
common  cry.  Talking  of  Teuant-Right  dowu  in  Corn- 
wall the  other  day,  Captain  Basset,  a  landlord,  said  "  he 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recognise  the  right  of  all 
tenants  to  receive  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  without  suggesting  any  scheme  himself  by 
which  this  might  be  satisfactorily  settled,  he  was  quite 
ready  and  willing  to  receive  any  suggestions  in  that  di- 
rection which  his  tenants  might  have  to  make  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  reminded  them  that  a  farm  might 
be  underlet.  He  rather  thought  all  his  farms  were 
underlet."  Again,  at  Diss,  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  speaking 
on  Local-taxation  and  the  proposed  division  ofi'ates,  says, 
"  If  the  landlord  is  to  recoup  himself  the  rates  he  has  to 
pay,  as  a  matter  of  course  he  will  raise  the  rent,  at 
least  to  the  amount  of  half  the  rates."  And  so  we  see 
it  all  comes  to  the  same  chorus ;  Repeal  the  Malt-tax 
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and  raise  tlie  reuts  !  Establish  Tenant- Right  and  raise 
the  rents  !  Divide  the  Taxes  between  landlord  and  tenant 
and  raise  the  rents !  But  Mr.  Eead  only  tells  us  half 
his  story.  So  soon  as  you  take  any  rates  and  taxes  off 
land  so  certainly  will  there  be  revaluations  and  pro- 
portionate rises  in  rents.  There  can  be  no  disputing 
such  a  fact,  however  slowly  we  may  come  to  see  the  force 
of  the  Chancellor's  argument. 

DEPUTATION   TO    THE    CHANCELLOR    OF    THE 
EXCHEQURER. 

On  Monday,  January  13,  a  deputation  from  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  had  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Downing-street,  to  urge  upon  him  the  importance 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  The  party  included  Mr. 
Joshua  Eielden,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  Lord  Heu- 
niker,  M.P,  Viscount  Mahon,  M.P.,  Baron  Dirasdale,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  Bagse,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  W.  Clowes,  M.P.,  Colonel  North, 
M.P.,  Colonel  Parker,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  S.  Corrance,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  G.  Milles,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Figgius,  M.P.,  Mr.  Abel  Smith, 
M.P.,  Sir  R.  Buxton,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  Godfrey  Morgan, 
M.P.,  with  representatives  of  the  Berkshire,  Lancashire,  Lei- 
cestershire, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hereford,  Nottingham,  Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Kent,  Wilts,  Lincoln,  Essex,  Worcester, 
and  Yorshire  Chambers. 

Mr.  Joshua  Eieldejj,  M.P.,  said  :  I  have  the  honour,  sir, 
of  introducing  to  you  a  deputation  from  various  Chambers  of 
Agriculture.  The  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  first  sug- 
gested that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  Malt-tax,  and  the  gentlemen  here  have  been  appointed 
by  various  Chambers  to  represent  the  grievance  under  which 
they  feel  that  they  labour.  I  will  not  detain  yon  at  any 
length,  because  a  member  of  Parliament  can  always  express 
his  views  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  of  any  minister  of  the  Queeu,  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
But  the  deputation  have  requested  me  to  put  before  you  one 
phase  of  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax,  with  whicli  they  as 
farmers  are  peculiarly  acquainted ;  I  allude  to  the  cottage- 
brewing  of  the  labouring  man.  Connected  as  I  am  largely 
with  the  employment  of  workpeople,  and  taking  as  I  do  great 
interest  in  their  welfare,  I  have  given  this  subject  very  deep 
consideration,  and  I  will  shortly  state  how  it  affects  such  per- 
sons. Others  will  go  into  the  question  as  it  concerns  the 
farmer,  and  will  represent  how  beneficial  would  be  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  in  that  direction.  Now  the  Malt-tax  is  a  tax  of 
70  per  cent,  in  the  first  instance.  But  it  is  a  tax  laid  on  a 
raw  material,  and,  as  you  yourself,  sir,  have  stated,  taxes  of  that 
kind  must  press  most  unjustly  aud  with  increasing  severity  on 
the  consumer.  In  your  Budget  Speecli  in  1869,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  remaining  duty  of  one  shilling  upon  corn,  you  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  tax  on  material  in  a  very  raw  state ; 
that  this  tax  had  to  bear  the  profit  of  the  miller,  the  retailer, 
and  of  all  the  different  persons  through  whose  hands 
the  article  passed  before  it  reached  the  poor  man;  and 
that  its  continuance  was  in  fact  a  violatiou  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  those  words 
appUed  to  corn  ;  but,  then,  I  think  they  apply  with 
at  least  equal  force  to  malt,  the  duty  on  which,  instead  of  being 
only  a  shiUing,  is  21s.  8d.  a  quarter.  Following  out  that  argu- 
ment, I  may  observe  that  I  have  found  this  result — that  while 
the  tax  on  malt  which  goes  into  the  Exchequer  is  21s.  8d.  per 
quarter  when  barley  is  32s.  a  quarter,  the  total  cost  of  the 
article  is  not  53s.}Sd.,  but  61s. ;  the  difference  being  the  amount 
paid  to  the  maltster  and  the  brewer  in  consequence  of  the  tax 
being  levied  on  the  raw  material.  Here,  then,  is  a  tax  of  100 
per  cent.,  which  every  man  who  brews  his  beer  has  to  pay,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  whethei  that  is  not  a  case  which  deserves  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Comraous.  This  lax  presses  most  heavily.  It  has  to  a  large 
extent  stopped  the  habit  of  cottage  brewing.  The  effect  of 
it  has  been  to  drive  men  to  the  public-house  instead  of  brewing 
at  home.  As  regards  my  own  county  of  Lancashire — I  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  towns  and  the  agricultural  districts — 
I  have  a  record  which  shows  the  manner  in  which  this  duty 
presses  on  the  people.  Among  nine  townships  which  I  visited 
I  found  that  76  per  cent,  of  tlie  famihes  brewed  at  home,  8 
per  cent,  would  brew  but  could  not  afford  to  do  so,  six  per 
cent,  bought  their  beer,  and  10  per  cent,  drank  no  beer  at  all. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  wives  brew   at   home  in  order  to 


keep  their  husbands  from  the  public-houses.  In  such  cases 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  not  merely  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  goes  into  the  Treasury  but  also  30  per  cent,  in  addition  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  from  that  point  of  view,  whether  this 
is  not  a  tax  which  ought  to  have  your  earnest  considera- 
tion with  a  view  to  its  repeal.  Having  thus  shortly  stated  the 
case  of  the  labourers  in  my  own  district,  I  now  call  upon  Mr. 
Storer  to  address  you  first  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  G.  Storer  (Notts)  said  that  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  revenue  encouraged  them  again  to  ask  for  the  rppeal  of 
the  Malt-tax,  as  a  matter  of  justice.  While  that  tax  pressed 
heavily  on  all  classes  of  the  community  its  operation  was 
especially  severe  upon  farmers,  who  were  not  only  producers, 
but  also  large  consumers  of  barley,  and  who  were  so  fettered 
by  the  incidence  of  the  tax  that  a  great  deal  of  land  which 
would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  was 
now  employed  in  the  growth  of  wheat.  Remission  would  give 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  production  of  inferior  descriptions 
of  barley  on  the  strong  soils  of  this  country.  Between  the 
higher  qualities  of  barley  imported  from  the  Saal  in  Prussia 
and  inferior  barley  there  was  a  difference  of  £1  per  quarter  in 
Nottingham  market.  .There  were  various  ways  in  which  the 
tax  pressed  on  the  producer.  It  was  impossible  to  cultivate 
an  acre  of  corn  of  any  description  without  the  use  of  malt. 
Labourers  in  this  country  would  have  beer,  and  the  duty  levied 
on  malt  amounted  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourers  to 
4d.  or  even  6d.  a  pound  on  the  income.  The  agriculturists 
were  in  many  districts  undergoing  great  trials.  The  labourers 
were  being  drawn  away  by  the  superior  attractions  and  wages 
of  manufacturing  towns,  and  farmers  were  thus  deprived  of 
that  labour  wliich  was  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  In  the  interests  of  morality  itself  it  was  most  important 
that  labourers  should  be  encouraged  to  brew  beer  at  home. 

Mr.  H.  BiDDELL  (Suffolk),  came  from  a  barley- growing 
district,  and  in  comparison  with  the  various  trades 
and  manufactures  of  this  country  the  position  of  the  far- 
mer was  quite  unique.  No  millowner  or  manufacturer 
was  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  for 
any  article  which  he  produced,  and  he  must  say  that  farmers 
had  been  treated  very  unfairly.  If  a  farmer  occupied  500 
acres  of  land,  having  a  capital  of  £5,000,  and  100  acres  were 
in  barley,  he  was  subject  to  malt-tax  to  the  extent  of  about 
£550.  What  would  be  said  if  it  were  proposed  that  a  tax 
equal  to  70  per  cent,  should  be  imposed  on  coal  or  leather  ? 
During  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  tenure  of  office  the 
Government  had  reduced  the  wine  duties.  Why  should  not 
the  same  principle  be  applied  to  malt  ?  In  a  receut  speech  at 
Glasgow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  observed  that  he  had  repealed 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  £9,000,000,  and  that  but  for  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs  and  the  paying  off  of  part  of  the 
National  Debt  he  would  have  repealed  more. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  was  not, 
he  thought,  what  he  said.  As  to  the  telegraphs,  that  was  a 
question  of  paying  off  a  debt. 

Mr  Biddell:  You  said,  sir,  that  you  had  repealed 
£9,000,000  of  taxation. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  Yes,  I  confess  that. 
Mr.  Biddell  :  Well,  then,  I  do  hope  that  you  will  repeal 
the  Mah-tax.  Agriculturists  are  not  fond  of  agitation,  but  I 
do  think  that  in  this  case  we  have  a  fair  claim  to  consideration. 
Mr.  H.  Neild  (South  Lancashire)  said  he  happened  to  be 
the  president  of  the  Manchester  Farmers'  Club,  the  members 
of  which,  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  form  part  of  the  de- 
putation on  the  Malt-tax,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  previous 
Saturday  passed  a  resolution  which  they  requested  him  to  read 
on  that  occasion,  as  representing  tlieir  view  of  the  subject. 
That  resolution  was  as  follows  :  "  That  the  president,  Mr.  Henry 
Neild,  convey  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Manchester  Farmers'  Club  in  reference 
to  the  Malt-tax,  which  is  that  its  operation  is  very  prejudicial 
to  farming  interests,  and  that  in  justice  to  agriculture  it 
ought  to  be  abolished.  But  if  from  financial  aud  other  fiscal 
considerations  the  amount  it  yields  cannot  be  entirely  sur- 
rendered, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  respectfully  urged 
to  transform  the  Malt-duty  from  the  process  of  malting  the 
barley  to  the  manufactured  article  beer :  in  other  words,  that 
the  tax  fall  upon  the  consumer  of  beer,  and  so  malt  wanted 
for  other  purposes  than  brewing  and  distilling  be  free  from 
tax."  [A  Voice :  "Rubbish— we  want  total  and  unconditional 
repeal."]    In  Lancashire  there  was  beginning  to  be  a  great  out- 
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cry  with  respect  to  the  dearuess  of  meat ;  and  in  consulting  the 
Blue  Book  he  found  that  the  committee  on  that  subject  agreed 
that  one  result  of  the  Malt-tax  was  to  prevent  the  farmer  from 
using  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  his  cattle. 

The  Chancelloe  of  the  Exchequer  :  That  was  the  com- 
mittee of  1868  ? 

Mr.  H.  Neild  :  Yes.  In  Lancashire  they  believed  that 
untaxed  malt  meant  cheap  meat,  milk,  and  butter,  and  they 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.Kchequer  to  afford  them  the  ne- 
cessary relief.  Malt,  if  free  from  duty,  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage as  a  condiment,  displacing  hundreds  of  tons  of  rub- 
bish ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  the  remission  would  be  a  na- 
tional benefit.  The  committee  to  which  he  had  just  alluded 
said,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  practical  men,  that  in  their 
opinion  this  tax  prevented  farmers  from  cultivating  their  land 
as  they  otherwise  would  do. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  inquired  whether 
the  wording  of  the  report  bore  out  that  view. 

Mr.  H.  Neili)  said  the  committee  used  these  words  :  "  The 
committee  consider  that  the  result  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
us  proves  that  the  Malt- tax  prevents  the  farmer  from  culti- 
vating his  land  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  that  it  obstructs 
him  in  the  use  of  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  his  cattle  ; 
that  by  making  it  necessary  to  employ  a  large  additional 
amount  of  capital  in  the  important  trades  of  malting  and 
brewing  it  has  created,  and  tends  to  foster,  two  large  monopo- 
lies ;  and  that  by  materially  increasing  the  price  of  beer  it 
encourages  adulteration,  and  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the 
habit  of  brewing  amongst  the  labouring  people."  In  the 
town  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  there  was  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  wliom  mothers  spoke  to  their  children  as 
the  man  who  untaxed  bread.  He  (Mr.  Neild)  hoped  it  would 
be  the  good  fortune  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be 
ranked  with  his  great  prototype  through  giving  the  country 
untaxed  malt. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Everett  (East  Suffolk)  wished  to  add  a  word 
or  two  to  what  Mr.  Biddell  said  respecting  the  producers' 
grievance.  Daring  the  whole  of  this  century  all  the  leading 
men  connected  with  agriculture— the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
late  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  and  all  the  great  farming  authorities, 
had  urged  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  abolish  the  Malt- 
tax  ;  and  the  case  for  repeal  was  of  course  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  free  trade  had  exposed  the  farmers  of  England 
to  competition  with  those  of  other  countries,  while  their 
difficulties  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
disease  by  foreign  animals.  Earraers  felt  tiiat,  as  compared 
with  other  English  producers,  they  did  not  stand  in  a  fair  and 
equal  position,  and  they  wished  to  share  the  liberty  wliich  was 
enjoyed  by  others.  At  the  time  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Charles  Pelhani  Villiers  said  he  was  sure  that  those 
who  were  injured  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  would,  if 
they  were  repealed,  be  willing  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
Malt-tax.  Sir  James  Graham  used  similar  language  ;  and  Lord 
John  llussell  observed  tliat  if  he  were  prime  minister  when 
the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  the  first  tax  which  he  would  wish 
to  abolish  afterwards  was  the  Malt-tax.  Mr.  Cobden  also  said 
that  when  free  trade  was  estaljlished,  he  would  co-operate  with 
others  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty,  and  no  doubt  if 
he  had  lived,  that  pledge  would  have  been  redeemed. 

Mr.  Jasper  More  said  he  was  elected  in  1865  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Shropshire,  and  his  return  was 
no  doubt  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 
The  collective  wisdom  of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  as 
expressed  through  committees,  had  on  two  occasions 
pronounced  against  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tax. 
The  committee  of  1836  were  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
duty  by  one-half,  and  of  providing  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
form  of  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  beer,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  second  committee  had  just  been  quoted.  In  the  report  of  the 
Prussian  Consul  General  of  1864  it  was  stated  that  the  giving 
of  permits  to  labouring  men  connected  with  agriculture  to  brew 
malt  fri^e  from  any  duly  extended  tliere  to  from  15,000  to  17,000 
persons,  and  that  the  number  was  gradually  increasing,  and 
he  had  also  learnt  that  the  use  of  grain  for  cattle-feeding  pur- 
pos 's  was  on  the  increase.  A  short  time  ago  he  (Mr. 
More)  asked  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Churcli  of  Eng- 
land what  he  thought  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
nutting  down  drunkenness?  and  he  replied  "The  repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax" ;  and  of  fifteen  Oxford  clergymen  to  whom  the 
»^me  question  wao  addreuited,  fourteen  Kave  a  similar  answer, 


Mr.  EiELDEN  observed  that  there  were  three  or  four  more 
gentlemen  who  were  to  have  spoken,  adding  that  he  was  afraid 
that  their  doing  so  would  trespass  too  much  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  time. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  their 
time  was  his  time,  and  intimated  his  readiness  to  hear  what- 
ever the  deputation  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horton  (Shropshire)  referred  to  his  own  ex- 
perience as  to  the  great  value  of  malt  in  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
He  liad,  he  said,  used  it  in^combination  with  drench,  and  it 
had  proved  most  effectual  in  keeping  down  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  He  had  given  malt  to  animals  along  with  beans  and 
oats,  and  the  result  was  that  they  picked  out  the  malt  and 
gradually  got  to  eat  the  whole  mixture.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmer  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of  young 
stock  if  the  Malt-tax  were  repealed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Government  had  already  done  some- 
thing towards  enabling  farmers  to  use  malt-  for  such  purposes 
duty  free. 

Mr.  T.  Horton  :  But  under  such  burdensome  restrictions 
that  we  cannot  use  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  Why  has  it  been 
useless  ?     What  has  happened  to  it  ? 

Mr.  T.  Horton  :  It  is  reduced  to  such  a  fine  powder  that 
he  animals  blow  it  away.  They  don't  like  malt  as  a  fine 
powder. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  They  would  like 
something  larger.  '.You  say  the  restrictions  are  burdensome. 
In  what  way  are  they  burdensome  ? 

Mr.  T.  Horton  ;  In  the  extra  price  which  we  have  to  pay 
for  malt ;  whereas  if  we  could  malt  our  inferior  barleys  we 
might  give  it  to  our  young  stock,  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
stock,  and  that  would  lower  the  price  of  meat.  You  have  had 
a  deputation  from  the  labourers  with  regard  to  the  price  of 
meat,  and  as  farmers  we  wish  to  reduce  it  if  you  will 
give  us  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  A.  Startin  (Warwickshire)  said  that  one  great  evil 
of  the  malt-tax  was  that  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  genuine 
article  of  malt  in  favour  of  substitutes  which  were  often  not 
genuine.  The  malt-tax  was  practically  a  protective  duty  in 
favour  of  barley  grown  on  the  Saal  in  Prussia  and  iu  France, 
and  he  appealed  to  tiie  right  hon.  gentleman  to  remove  that 
last  shred  of  protection.  Of  course  there  would  be  some 
difficulties  attending  such  a  gigantic  change  as  the  substitution 
of  a  tax  on  beer  for  one  on  malt,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
those  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 

Mr.  J.  WiHTWELL  (Lincolnshire)  said  the  different  growths 
of  English  barley  might  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Class 
No.  1  was  adapted  for  the  brewing  of  the  finest  kinds  of  beer 
for  sale ;  class  No.  2  was  suited  for  the  making  of  ordinary 
beer  for  home  consumption  ;  while  class  No.  3  was  only  fit 
for  pig-feeding.  He  found  that  the  highest  price  of  barley 
quoted  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  previous  week  was  50s., 
and  the  lowest  price  26s.  ;  and  he  asked  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  farmer  who  produced  barley  worth  26s.  to  compete 
with  the  producer  of  foreign  barley  worth  50s.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  tiie  malt-tax  were  repealed,  inferior  barley  might  be 
used  very  largely  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  and  lie  agreed  with 
a  previous  speaker  that  it  was  very  useful  in  checking  disease 
among  young  stock.  Wiiat  was  termed  "  Gladstone's  Mix- 
ture, '  if  not  blown  away  by  the  wind  in  the  opeu  air,  was 
often  dispersed  by  the  nostrils  of  the  animals  under  cover. 
As  tlie  occupier  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  he  felt  certain 
that  the  malt-tax  caused  him  to  lose  more  than  he  paid  under 
the  head  of  Schedule  B. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply,  said  lie 
used  no  idle  phrase  when  he  told  a  similar  deputation  two 
years  ago  tiiat  he  wished  to  do  anything  iu  his  power  to  remove 
any  just  causes  of  complaint  and  to  put  that  matter  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing,  lie  had  been  as  good  as  iiis  word  so  far 
as  inquiries  went ;  and  as  regarded  the  collection  of  the  duty, 
everything  had  been  carefully  examined  into,  with  tiie  view  of 
endeavouring  to  find  a  loophole  by  means  of  which  farmers 
iniglit  be  benefited  without  sacrificing  revenue  to  any  great 
extent.  He  had  considered  all  these  matters  very  earelully, 
but,  as  the  deputation  must  be  aware,  tliey  were  very  technical 
and  difficult,  and  when  he  thought  he  might  find  some  means 
of  meeting  their  wislies  he  always  found  some  difficulty  which, 
with  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  did  not 
8uggeKt  itnelf  to  hira.^elf.     He  would  have  felt   the   greatest 
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pleasure  ia  finding  some  means  of  taxing  beer  instead  of  malt ; 
but  there  were  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collection  that  he 
felt  satisfied  that  lie  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  the  public 
if  he  proposed  such  a  change.  There  were  many  other  matters 
with  which  he  would  not  trouble  them.  But  he  must  say  that 
he  thought  tlie  deputation  were  under  a  little  delusion  in 
assuming  that  the  Government  would  have  at  their  disposal  a 
large  surplus  in  the  next  financial  year  for  the  remission  of 
taxation.  It  was  not  for  him  to  anticipate  what  migiit  be  the 
state  of  things  three  months  hence  ;  but  he  begged  them  to  con- 
sider that  that  was  not  likely  to  be  the  case  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  that  in  reality  the  opportunities  which  they  suspected 
he  had  got  of  dealing  with  a  large  surplus  had  not  occurred, 
and  was  not  likely  to  arise.  No  doubt  the  revenue  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  state ;  but  there  were  heavy  demands  upon  it, 
and  he  thought  that  when  they  came  to  balance  the  accounts 
they  would  find  tliat  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax 
could  not  become  a  practical  one  at  present.  The  deputation 
had  not  favoured  him  with  their  views  as  to  what  fresh  taxa- 
tion might  be  substituted  for  a  duty  which  produced  £7,000,000 
a  year.  Some  gentlemen  mi^ht  suggest  tliat  the  income-tax 
should  be  doubled.  [A  Voice  :  "\Ve  should  prefer  that  as 
farmers."]  But  other  persons,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
other  points  of  view,  would  much  rather  the  J\Ialt-tax  were 
doubled  ;  and  he  must  endeavour  to  act  impartially  amongst 
them,  lie  did  not  see  how  a  cas;  for  repeal  could  arise  unless 
they  were  prepared  not  merely  to  suggest  some  one  thing  and 
some  another,  but  to  agree  upon  some  practical  course  which 
couldbe adopted, orsome  duty  which  could  be  imposed  instead  of 
the  Malt-tax.  Witliout  tliat,  until  the  revenue  was  in  a  better 
condition,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  off  the  Malt- tax.  He 
did  not  apprehend  that  the  deputation  wished  him  to  create  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no").  He  sup- 
posed it  was  their  desire  that  the  Government  should  continue 
to  pay  its  way  honestly  as  it  had  done  hitherto, 
and  should  have  a  moderate  surplus  (Hear,  hear). 
There  were  one  or  two  points  which  seemed  to  him  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  gentlemen  before  him.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  deny  that  tiiere  was  a  good  deal  in  what  had  been 
said  about  the  ;Malt-tax.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the 
necessities  of  the  State  obliged  them  to  tax  the  beer  of  the 
poor.  He  had  no  feeling  in  favour  of  taxing  beer,  but  his 
wish  would  be  that  if  possible  the  poor  man  should  get  his 
beer  entirely  free  from  duty,  and  he  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  that  that  would  serve  the  cause 
of  temperance  rather  than  of  intemperance.  At  any  rate  he 
did  not  grudge  the  poor  man  tiie  enjoyment  of  beer,  though  it 
might  sometimes  be  taken  in  excess.  He  had  no  feeling  of 
the  kind  in  reference  to  that  matter.  He  admitted  at  once 
that  the  iMalt-tax  was  a  burden  on  the  poor.  He  thought  it 
was  borne  by  the  poor  almost  exclusively,  and  therein  he 
differed  from  the  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  him  When  a 
lax  was  imposed  on  a  commodity  in  its  most  finished  state,  as 
in  the  case  of  beer,  or  in  a  half- manufactured  state,  as  in  the 
case  of  malt,  the  result  was  that  it  was  paid  by  the  consumer 
("No,  no"),  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  it  were  not 
paid  by  the  poor  it  would  not  be  worth  anyone's  while  to  pro- 
duce the  article.  The  producers  looked  forward  to  being  re- 
imbursed by  the  consumers,  and  they  would  cease  to  produce 
if  it  did  not  pay  to  do  so.  No  man,  whether  he  were  a 
farmer  or  anything  else,  would  invest  iiis  money  in  that  which 
lie  knew  would  not  yield  a  profit  (An  expression  of  dissent). 
That  was  certainly  his  opinion  ;  and  he  believed  that  in  that 
case  the  burden  of  taxation  fell — he  might  almost  say  fell  ex- 
clusively— upon  the  consumer,  tlie  person  who  drank  the  beer. 
Then  it  was  said,  and  no  doubt  with  great  justice — he  certainly 
would  not  contradict  the  statement — that  this  tax  interfered 
with  the  rotation  of  crops  and  with  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  levy  a  duty  on  such  an  article  as  malt 
withoutinterlering  with  the  freedomof  their  industry,  andperhaps 
also  with  the  best  methods  of  cultivation.  It  was,  unfortu- 
nately, impossible  to  impose  any  tax  without  producing  evil ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  some  evil  of  that  kind  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  if  they  would  avoid  a  still  greater  evil.  If  they  had 
no  taxes  they  would  have  no  Government ;  if  they  had  no 
Government  there  would  be  no  protection  for  society  ;  if  there 
were  no  protection  for  society  there  would  be  no  property,  and 
if  there  were  no  property  gentlemen  like  those  whom  he  was 
addressing  would  not  be  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
But    what    he    wanted    particularly    to    point   out    to    the 


gentlemen  before  him — the  greater  part  of  whom  were, 
he  believed,  tenant-farmers — was  that  tiiey  were  under 
a  delusion  if  they  thought  that  if  the  Malt -tax 
were  taken  off  to-morrow  that  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  them  as  farmers.  What  would  happen  in  that 
case  P  Supposing  they  were  able  to  turn  the  land  which  they 
occupied  to  better  account  than  they  did  now,  and  to  make 
more  out  of  it  through  growing  more  barley  in  consequence  of 
the  Malt-duty  havincr  been  removed,  what  would  be  the  effect? 
Their  tenancies  would  be  more  valuable,  and,  their  tenancies 
being  more  valuable,  they  would  iiave  to  pay  more  rent.  [A 
Voice  :  "  We  pay  too  much  rent  now."]  The  benefit  which 
they  expected  to  receive  would  be  absorbed  by  the  owner  of 
the  land.  [A  Voice  :  "  We  don't  think  so."]  The  farmers 
of  England  had  always  been  used  as  a  means  of  fighting  the 
landlords'  battle  ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  whatever 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  what  was  now  asked  for,  beyond 
that  of  the  consumer,  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  rent. 
Supposing  their  holdings  should  become  more  profitable 
through  the  removal  of  this  tax  people  would  come  and  over- 
bid them,  being  willing  to  take  the  land  in  order  to  realise  the 
same  amount  of  profit  as  the  occupiers  derived  now  ;  and  they 
would  either  have  to  pay  more  rent  or  be  displaced  by  others 
who  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  As  trade  was  free  that  must 
necessarily  be  the  result.  The  rate  of  profit  remained  perma- 
nent, that  principle  held  good  with  respect  to  farming  as  well 
as  other  matters  ;  and  therefore  that  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax  did  not  affect  those  who  had  to  compete  for  their 
farms  in  the  open  market,  and  were  liable  to  be  overbid  up  to 
the  point  at  which  men  would  be  content  to  invest  their  capital. 
[A  Voice  :  "  How  about  losses  ?"]  Therefore,  they  were 
really  in  that  case  the  victims  of  a  grievance  that  did  not  exist, 
simply  for  the  reason  which  he  had  mentioned.  If  they  were 
the  owners  of  their  farms  the  case  would  be  different;  they 
would  then  have  a  substantial  grievance.  [A  Voice  :  "  Some 
of  us  are  owners."]  But  to  those  of  them  who  were  really 
tenant-farmers  that  was  a  mere  abstract  question.  Farmers 
were  now  advocating  the  case  of  the  landlords  as  if  it  were 
their  own,  ju^t  as  they  did  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  the  land- 
lords persuaded  them  that  the  continuance  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Corn  Laws  was  for  their  interest ;  and  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  saying  that,  as  a  well-wisher 
to  farmers,  he  regretted  to  see  the  old  spirit  still  existing,  and 
that  they  were  being  put  forward  to  fight  battles  which  were 
not  their  own.  ["  No,  no,"  and  other  kinds  of  interruption, 
some  gentlemen  showing  a  disposition  to  reply  to  the  last 
remark.]  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  thought  he 
was  at  that  moment  in  possession  of  the  House.  He  had  little 
more  to  say.  Having  listened  with  great  attention,  he  must 
say  that  he  did  not  see  any  subject  which  he  could  re-examine 
with  a  view  to  giving  them  help.  The  position  of  the  revenue 
would  not  enable  him  to  make  any  considerable  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  he  did  not  think  farmers  had  that  interest  in  the 
question  which  they  thought  they  had.  At  the  same  time,  he 
quite  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
that  tax  as  against  others,  and  nothing  would  give  him  greater 
pleasure,  though  not  on  tbe  grounds  which  had  been  stated  to 
him,  than  to  reduce  this  tax  when  he  had  power  to  do  so  ;  but. 
as  that  could  not  be  done  without  taxing  something  else,  and 
he  did  not  see  what  that  something  else  was  to  be,  as  there 
were  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  imposing  further 
taxation  on  the  poor,  on  property,  or  on  trade  and  commerce, 
he  was  afraid  the  matter  must  stand  over  till  the  revenue  was 
in  siicli  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
when  it  would  be  for  those  who  were  in  office  to  consider  some 
measure  of  relief  for  the  consumer  of  beer.  It  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumers  that  he  looked  to  rather  than  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  those  who  were  most  clamorous  for  relief. 
When  the  deputation  saw  the  financial  accounts  of  the  year 
they  would  find  that  they  were  misled  in  supposing  that  there 
was  any  case  for  making  a  great  incursion  upon  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  mere  imagination  had  been  indulged  in  as  regarded 
the  question  of  a  surplus. 

Mr.  BiDDELL :  Will  you  remember  us,  sir,  when  you  have  a 
surplus  F 

No  reply  was  given  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Fielden  then  thanked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  his  courtesy,  and  the  deputation  withdrew,  the 
interview  having  occupied  about  an  hour,  and  having  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  inconvenience   to    many  in  conse- 
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queace   of  the  room  not  being  large  enough  to  enable  all  to 
get  as  close  as  they  desired  to  be  to  Mr.  Lowe. 


As  we  stated  last  week,  the  working-man's  demonstration 
came  to  little  or  nothing  ;  although  in  the  course  of  Monday 
morning  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cliequer,  dated  from  the  Bell  Tun,  Old  Bailey,  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  by  "T.  Briggs."  Tlie  committee  state  that 
"  they  had  not  the  slightest  inteution  of  getting  up  any  intimi- 
dating demonstration,  but  simply  to  show  to  the  Government 
that  the  workmfj-men  sympatliise  with  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt  tax.  By  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  the 
committee  of  working-men  understand  its  total,  immediate, 
and  unconditional  repeal.  With  reference  to  your  remarks 
that '  the  matter  ought  to  be  entirely  considered  and  decided 
with  reference  to  the  interests  not  of  any  particular  class  of 
persons,  but  of  the  whole  community,'  the  committee  of 
working-men  beg  to  state  that  in  tlieir  opinion  tlie  question 
has  been  calmly  considered  and  studied  from  a  point  of  view 
as  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  the  question,  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total,  immediate,  and 
and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  is  the  just  and  righte- 
ous way  of  promoting  the  public  interest  generally  without 
regard  to  any  class  in  particular.  We  therefore  respectfully 
request  that  you  will  consent  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the 
committee  after  the  deputation  from  the  farmers  have  left." 
Up  to  2.30  in  the  afternoon  no  answer  had  been  received,  and 
the  few  present  in  tlie  Bell  Inn  adjourned  to  the  Thames 
Embankment,  near  to  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station. 
Here  between  50  and  60  persons  assembled  and  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  "  That  inasmuch  as  the  Malt-tax  has 
been  tried  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  found  want 
ing,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  society  that  it 
should  now  be  repealed  as  a  further  instalment  of  the 
free  breakfast  table,  the  free  dinner  table,  and  the  free 
supper  table,  promised  to  the  country  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other 
great  statesmen  of  the  present  and  past  generation." 
Another  resolution  was  framed  empowering  tlie  committee  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Lovve : 
"  11,  Dowuing-street,  Whitehall,  January  15,  1873.  Sir,— 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  desires  me  to  inform  you 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  receive  a  small  deputation  of 
working-men  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax,  as  requested  in 
your  letter  of  last  Monday,  should  they  still  desire  to  wait 
upon  him.  Mr.  Lowe  presumes,  however,  that  they  will  con- 
sider it  unnecessary  to  do  so  after  reading  the  account  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  papers  of  his  interview  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  especially 
the  report  of  his  reply  to  the  deputation.  Yours  obediently, 
C.  Rivers  Wilson.  The  Secretary  of  Working  Men's  Com- 
mittee." The  committee  met  on  Thursday  afternoon,  to  con- 
sider this  letter,  when,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  as  Mr.  Lowe  was  willing  to  see  a  deputation  one  should 
be  sent,  and  that  Mr.  Lowe  be  requested  to  name  a  day  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week.  The  deputation  is  to  argue  in 
support  cf  tlie  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  from  a  working-man's 
point  of  view,  and  .'on  entirely  different  grounds  to  those  urged 
by  the  agricultural  deputation,  who  treated  it  as  a  farmers' 
question  only,  repudiating  all  sympathy  with  the  working- 
men's  movement. 


THE  MALT^TAX  MOVEMENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  County  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Kennaway,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  backed  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Eortescue,  Lord  Poltimore,  Sir 
J.  Duckworth,  and  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

Li  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax  was  considered  in  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Daw  :  He  said  the  agriculturists  in  the 
principal  barlej  districts  in  England  had  been  for  a  long  time 
desirous  of  getting  the  tax  repealed  or  materially  lessened,  and, 
as  was  generally  the  rule  where  a  particular  section  or  party 
souxht  the  reduction  of  a  tax,  there  appeared  to  be  unanimity, 
although  tiiere  was  none  in  fact.  An  alteration  was  asked  for 
by  agriculturists,  first,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  beer  to 
their  own  labourers  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  abrogation  of 
the  tax  would  increase  the  value  of  barley.     With  respect  to 


the  first  it  might  be  answered  that  the  beer  consumed  by 
agricultural  labourers  could  only  amount  to  an  insignificant 
per-centage  of  the  beer  consumed  in  the  whole  country. 
The  tax  was,  in  fact,  paid  mostly  by  the  towns, 
and  by  country  gentlemen,  and  occupiers  of  good  houses. 
It  is  difliculti  to  appreciate  the  argument  that  barley  land  was 
depreciated  in  value  by  the  Malt-tax.  The  value  of  malt  was 
made  up  of  three  items — the  value  of  barley,  the  tax,  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture — and  as  the  tax  might  be  roundly  esti- 
mated at  one-third  the  value  of  the  malt,  and  as  there  was 
considerable  difference  in  the  quality  of  barley  for  malting 
purposes,  it  followed  that  the  best  barley — or  that  producing 
most  saccharine  matter — was  most  sought  alter  and  com- 
manded the  highest  price,  the  duty  being  levied  irrespective  of 
quality.  Tlie  effect  of  the  Malt- tax  appeared  therefore  to  be 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  best  barley,  and  consequently  of 
the  best  barley-producing  land  ;  and  whilst  it  might  tend  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  inferior  barley  and  of  the  heavy  clay 
soils  on  which  it  was  grown,  the  clay  soils  being  more  suitable 
to  other  crops,  it  was  doubtful  even  whether  they  would  be 
appreciably  affected.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  not  in  a 
position  to  dispense  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Malt-tax 
the  agriculturists  were  contending  that  the  tax  should 
be  on  beer  instead  of  malt ;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  forgotten  that  many  years  since  there  was  a 
tax  on  both,  and  that  the  injustice  of  that  on  beer  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  continued.  Private  individuals  who 
brewed  their  own  beer  would  pay  no  tax  at  all,  and  those  who 
purchased  their  beer  (as  most  townspeople  do)  would  contri- 
bute solely  to  the  tax.  Agriculturists  at  one  time  contended 
that  the  Malt-tax  prevented  them  using  malt  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  that  malt  would  fatten  better  than  barley  in  its  natural 
state.  But  experiments,  made  by  direction  of  the  Government, 
proved  that  instead  of  gain  there  was  considerable  loss  by 
malting.  To  silence  complaint,  however,  a  lav/  was  passed 
enabling  malt  to  be  made  duty-free  for  feeding  purposes,  with 
the  result,  as  they  all  knew,  that  it  was  never  done.  The 
Malt-tax  produced  about  £7,000,000  a  year,  and  its  abolition 
would  necessitate  the  substitution  of  another  tax.  In  fact 
the  present  property  and  income  tax  would  have  to  be 
doubled.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  tax  on  wines  and 
spirits  was  made  in  relative  proportion  to  the  Malt-tax ; 
the  tax  on  all  alcoholic  1  iquors  produced  about  £25,000,000, 
and  if  the  Malt-tax  were  lessened  even  to  one  half, 
the  tax  on  wines  and  especially  spirits  must  be  lessened 
one  half  also,  and  this  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
about  £12,000,000  a  year,  which  would  more  than  double  the 
present  propeity  and  income-tax,  and  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
come-tax being  abolished  would  increase  the  present  property 
tax  six  or  seven  fold.  An  outcry  had  been  raised  lately  against 
increased  drunkenness.  The  increase  might  be  doubtful,  but  one 
thing  was  pretty  clear,  the  cheaper  alcholic  drink  became,  the 
more  drunkenness  there  would|be.  it  appeared  to  him,  there- 
fore, that  the  abrogation  or  lessening  of  the  Malt-tax  would 
tend  to  increase  drunkenness,  would  unnecessarily  relieve  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  well-to-do  people  from  a  tax  ou  an 
article  of  luxury  which  was  little  felt ;  would  enormously 
increase  the  property  and  income-tax,  and,  while  it  might  do 
some  little  good  to  the  growers  of  inferior  barley,  it  would  lessen 
the  value  of  the  best  barley  and  confer  the  main  benefits, 
whatever  they  were,  on  the  growers  of  foreign  barley.  Cta. 
these  grounds  he  moved  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  cham- 
ber the  abolition  of  the  Malt-tax  would  not  be  attended  with 
the  benefits  expected  from  it,"  and  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Chamber.  The  motion  was 
seconded  bv  Earl  Eortescue  and  carried. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— A 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Thursday,  in  York 
Mr.  John  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair  present,  on 
the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodd,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that,  according  to  the  19th  rule  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Staffer,  jun.,  cannot  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
at  the  society's  meeting.  On  the  motion  of  Admiral  Dun- 
combe,  seconded  by  Col.  Gunter,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  Royal 
Ap;ricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  very  spirited  manner  in 
whicii  it  defended  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Kidd  against  the 
Society.    The  prize  schedule  for  1873  was  agreed  upon. 


THE  FARMEE'S  MAGAZINE, 
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THE    YIELD     OF     THE     CROPS     IN     1872. 


It  is  a  moot  question  whether,  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  four  years,  a  fi'esh  average  should  not  be  struck  for 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  this  country.  Thus  in  1869  the 
returns  at  under-an-average  far  exceeded  the  average  and 
over-an-average  advices  when  put  together ;  in  1871  there 
was  a  still  greater  preponderance  of  bad  crops,  and  for 
1872  there  is  one  of  the  worst  comparisons  in  this  way 
ever  known.  These  were  three  notoriously  bad  wheat 
years,  and  the  returns  stand  thus  : 


Average. 

Over  an 

Under  an 

average. 

average 

1869     . 

....     183     ,. 

...     33     ... 

..     295 

1871     . 

....     121     .. 

...     29     ... 

...     328 

1872     . 

....       78     .. 

...     22     ... 

..     354 

The  actual  result  is  even  more  unfavourable  than  these 
figures  would  of  themselves  go  to  convey ;  as  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  duplicate  opinions  from  the  same  district, 
a  few  circulars  have  this  year  been  withheld,  but  still 
with  a  smaller  number  of  correspondents  the  under-average 
retm'ns  are  considerably  in  excess  of  either  of  the  other 
two  very  bad  seasons  we  have  cited.  In  fact,  rarely  has 
there  been  so  ominous  a  conjunction  as  the  fruits  of  1872 
and  the  prospects  for  1873. 

The  full  truth  is  probably  not  conveyed  in  the  mere 
act  of  striking  an  estimate  at  simply  over  or  under  an 
average  wheat  crop.  Many  of  the  returns,  indeed,  go 
further  than  this  ;  and  fa)'  heloio — of  inferior  quality — 
— WLUcli  under — great  deficiency — zmsaleahle — damp  ayid 
sprouted — saved  in  had  condition — much  damaged — half 
a  crop — continually  impress  the  serious  losses  in  good 
bread-making  corn.  The  early  summer,  cold  and  nipping, 
was  all  against  the  wheats,  while  in  many  parts  the  har- 
vest weather  was  yet  worse ;  and  the  crop  so  suffered 
alike  in  product  and  sample.  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent 
had  about  the  most  favourable  time  of  it  for  cutting  and 
carting ;  and  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  more  especially,  we 
read  repeatedly  qI  good  condition — never  better  saved — 
well  harvested— got  up  well^aud  so  on.  This  though 
is  but  a  small  set-off,  and  in  a  far  greater  majority  of 
cases  the  quality  has  suffered  alike  in  its  early  growth 
and  from  the  condition  in  which  it  was  harvested.  In 
the  North  and  across  the  Border  there  is  a  vast  gathering 
quite  unfit  for  use,  a  fact  which  is  significantly  spoken  to 
in  the  return  now  being  made  on  the  Christmas  rents. 


Even  with  the  barley  crop,  the  under-averages  reach 
very  closely  upon  the  sum-total  of  average  and  over; 
while  here,  again,  there  are  not  many  choice  samples, 
much  of  the  crop  being  stained  and  otherwise  injured  by 
the  wet  weather  at  carrying  time.  Of  oats,  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  great  growth,  although  with  no  crop,  per- 
haps, has  there  been  so  much  utterly  ruined  by  the  heavy 
rains  at  harvest ;  and  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire  have  very  gene- 
rally a  sad  story  to  tell  of  so  staple  a  crop.  Of  beans 
there  has  been  also  a  great  growth,  as  at  all  points,  for 
yield,  condition,  and  quality,  this  has  been  the  corn  crop 
of  the  year.  In  places  there  has  been  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary return,  but,  then,  beans  are  by  no  means  gene- 
rally cultivated.  Peas,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  show  well 
in  the  Tables,  while  there  is  a  noticeable  alternation  even 
in  the  same  districts  of  good  and  bad  as  regards  their 
condition.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Returns  : 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Over  average 

Average , 

22 

78 

354- 

7 

41 
185 
211 

24 

103 

226 

101 

31 

72 
166 

85 
138 

48 
146 

Under  average  

158 

Smaller  growths,  &c  ... 

109 

Total 

461- 

461 

461 

461 

461 

To  grow  wheat  in  this  country  we  require  a  small  rain- 
fall, a  genial  spring,  and  an  early  hot  and  dry  summer ; 
just,  in  fact,  such  a  time  of  it  as  we  had  in  1868,  when 
either  for  quantity  or  quality  there  was  such  a  crop 
reaped  and  housed  as  few  have  ever  hoped  for  since,  or 
had  ever  known  for  some  time  previously.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  finish  up  badly  and  start  worse.  The  seasons, 
as  it  is  said,  go  in  cycles,  and  with  but  little  good  corn  in 
the  granary,  there  is  a  still  lower  average  of  grain  in  the 
ground.  Our  advices  from  week  to  week  for  months 
past  have  told  how  the  farmer  has  been  stopped  in  his 
autumn  sowing,  while  of  the  lands  actually  planted  a 
large  breadth  may  require  to  be  gone  over  again.  Great 
Britain  does  not  depend  on  its  own  growth  of  wheat,  or 
a  bread  panic  might  be  reasonably  expected,  as  never, 
probably,  has  there  been  in  conjunction  a  worse  look 
back  with  worse  look  forward. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


HALF-RATING. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  in  the  Smithfield 
Show  week,  Mr.  Sevvell  Read  had  heard  that  in  the 
coming  Session  "  the  Government  intended  to  confer 
upon  them  the  inestimable  benefit  of  dividing  the  rates 
between  landlords  and  tenants."  Here  there  were  some 
cries  of  Oh  I  oh  !  and  Mr.  Read  thus  proceeded :  "  As 
gentlemen  received  this  statement  with  laughter,  it  did 
not  seem  to  him  that  they  altogether  appreciated  the 
blessing  or  advantage  in  the  manner  the  Government  fan- 
cied they  would.  What  must  happen  ?  Was  it  possible  to 
pass  an  Act  dividing  the  rates  between  landlord  and 
tenant  without  giving  the  landlord  the  privilege  of  re- 
couping himself  by  an  advance  of  rent  ?  And  what  did 
that  mean  but  a  revision  of  rents  throughout  the  country  ?" 
Mr.  Read,  as  we  showed  last  week,  said  precisely  the 
sm  e    thing    down    at  Diss  only  a  fev^  days  back ;    but. 


confining  the  question  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  however  Mr. 
Read  might  have  interpreted  the  feeling,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  the  members  generally  are  opposed  to  the 
proposal  for  half- rating.  Another  agricultural  repre- 
sentative. Sir  Thomas  Acland,  was,  in  fact,  very  desirous 
of  replying  to  Mr.  Read,  in  order  to  show  that  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  West  of  England  were  with  him  in  the 
movement  for  half-rating;  and  Sir  Thomas  is  himself 
a  member  of  the  Fai-mers'  Club.  Further  back,  in  1869, 
Captain  Dashwood  read  a  very  able  paper  at  one  of  the 
Club  discussion  meetings  on  Local  Rating,  in  which  he 
went  directly  for  half-rating,  as  did  some  of  the  speakers 
who  followed  him.  At  the  most,  then,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  Farmers'  Club  is  divided  as  to  the  division  of 
rates. 

And  this  is  a  fact  which  it  is  very  desirable   to  have 
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clearly  understood.  Probably  the  most  stormy  business 
of  what  is  promised  to  be  an  otherwise  "  calm  session" 
will  be  the  debate  over  Local  Taxation.  We  care  little 
for  the  long  tedious  reports  or  even  resolutions,  which,  if 
uot  actually  penned,  have  been  pretty  generally  prompted 
by  the  landlord  interest ;  but  that  which  we  would  guard 
against  is  the  assumption  that  even  a  man  like  Mr.  Sewell 
Read  carries  the  farmers  with  him  in  his  opposition  to 
half-rating.  In  doing  so,  that  is  in  disabusing  the  public 
mind,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  days.  At  Diss  Mr.  Read  said,  as  a  farmer 
speaking  to  farmers,  "  I  cannot  see  for  a  single  moment 
the  use  of  dividing  the  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant." 
In  the  same  week  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  well  known  as 
one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  the  North,  read  a 
paper  at  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club  on  the  Impediments 
to  Agricultural  Progress,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  have 
strongly  advocated  iu  this  Club,  as  well  as  before  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  the  equal  division  of  all  local  rates 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  not,  as  some  critics  observe, 
in  order  to  throw  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenant  on  to  those  of  the  landlord — for  if  the  amount  of 
the  rates  is  taken  into  account  in  calculating  what  the 
outgoings  of  a  farm  will  be  in  valuing  land,  the 
amount  of  half  the  rates  would  be  just  as  easily  reckoned 
— but  in  order  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  might  be 
equally  interested  in  the  expenditure  of  those  rates 
and  partake  in  their  fluctuations,  whether  advan- 
tageously or  otherwise.  Somewhat  similar  systems 
are  found  to  work  well  in  Scotland  and  Ireland." 
There  is  a  view  of  the  subject  well  put  here,  which 
somehow  or  other  Mr.  Read  has  so  far  failed  to  take, 
namely,  that  in  any  valuation  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant it  h,  as  Mr.  Grey  says,  "just  as  easy"  to  reckon  half 
rates  as  whole  rates.  Then,  at  the  Lancashire 
Farmers'  Club,  a  few  days  after  Diss,  Mr.  Scotson,  who 
read  a  paper  on  the  Tenure  of  Land  said,  "  If  taxation 
were  equally  divided  between  landlords  and  tenants,  the 
management  of  local  affairs  would  be  improved,  and  both 
sides  would  feel  the  fluctuations  of  taxation,  which  for 
twenty  years  had  been  going  upwards  at  the  expense  of 
the  tenant."  Surely,  nothing  can  be  sounder  than  this, 
as  until  you  come  to  a  revision  of  rents,  which,  as  Mr. 
Read  tells  us,  "farmers  do  not  like,"  the  tenant  must 
continue  to  bear  aH  the  burden  of  any  new  impositions, 
instead  of  this  being  put  share  and  share  alike  into  the 
(wo  panniers.  Again,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Winfrith 
Farmers'  Club  last  week,  Mr.  Saunders  pointed  out  "  how 
many  farms  had  been  in  the  mai'ket  for  many  months 
and  no  one  to  take  them.  This  arose  partly  from  the 
increase  of  rents,  and  partly  from  the  very  heavy  rates 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
which  had  been  heaped  on  the  land  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  Thirty  years  ago  he  paid  £10  rates  on  the  same 
land  upon  which  he  now  paid  £60,  and  all  this  must  be 
considered  as  rent.  When  he  looked  at  his  book  of  forty 
years  ago  and  compared  it  with  present  expenses  it  was 
something  frightful.  The  landlords,  he  thought,  did  not 
look  in  due  time  to  their  own  interests,  so  as  to  keep 
down  many  of  the  rates,  saying  '  The  tenants  will  pay 
it,'  but  now  he  believed  they  began  to  find  their  mis- 
take." The  full  force  of  this  argument  comes,  of  course, 
on  the  increase  of  rates  and  other  incidental  expenses 
for  which  no  calculation  had  been  made  when  the  rent 
was  first  settled,  and  which  the  farmers  have  very  un- 
fairly continued  to  pay  ;  while  Mr.  Saunders  must  not 
forget  what  his  neighbour,  so  good  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Genge  Andrews,  has  told  us,  viz.,  that  every  shilling  taken 
off  in  rates  will  be  put  on  again  in  rent. 

Let  us  be  content  with  one  instance  more. 
.\.t  Bishop's  Castle  but  two  or  three  days  back 
^Ir.    -Taspor   More    "  believed    that    if    half    the   atten- 


tion had  been  devoted  latterly  to  the  repeal  of  the  Malt- 
tax  that  had  been  expended  on  Local  Taxation,  JMr.  Lowe 
would  have  found  his  way  to  a  substitute  for  the  tax. 
The  questions  involved  in  a  re-adjustment  of  Local  Taxa- 
tion are  far  more  difficult  than  those  connected  with  the 
Malt-tax.  A  bill  on  Local  Taxation  he  expected  would 
produce  results  which  Chambers  of  Agriculture  had  not 
fully  contemplated.  He  had  always  expected  county 
financial  boards  as  a  first  result  of  any  Local  Taxation 
bill  ;  and  he  believed  now  that  in  a  year  or  two  any  of 
them  might  be  enabled  to  take  part  at  qaarter  sessions 
in  the  financial  business  of  the  county.  He  also  ex- 
pected an  increase  of  succession  duty  on  real  property, 
as  the  direct  result  of  a  re-adjustment  of  Local  Taxation, 
which  the  next  generation  of  landlords  would  feel 
severely ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  probable  that  such  a 
measure  might  cause  a  re-valuation  of  property,  which 
he  did  not  think  would  be  popular  with  farmers." 
Precisely  so  :  Mr.  More  says  in  Shropshire  re-valualions 
would  not  be  popular  with  farmers  ;  and  Mr.  Read  asks, 
in  Norfolk,  "  Is  there  anything  you,  as  tenant-farmers, 
object  to  more  than  a  constant  revision  of  rents?  I 
don't  think  you  like  it ;  I  don't,  because  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  when  you  come  to  a  revision  of  rents 
somehow  or  other  you  generally  go  to  the  wall."  Let  us 
assume  here  that  Mr.  Read  has  his  way — that  the  half- 
rating  principle  is  lost,  and  that  sundry  taxes  are  simply 
taken  off  the  land :  would  there  be  no  danger  of  re- valuation 
in  such  a  case  ?  Of  course  there  would,  as  the  greater  the 
gain  the  greater  the  certainty  of  a  fresh  arrangement. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  expressions  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  half-rating  have  been  given  at  Farmers' 
Clubs,  while  the  opposition  comes  mainly  from  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  "  They  want  me  to  subscribe 
to  their  Chamber  of  Agriculture,"  said  a  landlord  to  a 
well-known  agriculturist ;  "  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
so?"  And  the  answer  was,  "Well,  I  should  if  I  were 
you,  sir ;  for  if  they  go  on  as  they  are  going  they  must 
raise  your  rents  sooner  or  later."  And  Local  Taxation, 
put  it  how  you  will,  is  to  the  farmer  mainly  a  matter  of 
re-valuation.  Mr.  Read's  favourite  illustration  is  a 
donkey,  and  that  of  Mr.  Weld,  at  Winfrith,  a  camel, 
while  people,  as  usual,  are  for  driving  these  patient  animals 
all  ways  at  once. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Read  has  been  our  chief  inducement 
for  returning  to  this  subject,  although  an  appropriate  one 
enough  for  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Read  does 
not  think  the  landlords  would  grasp  at  any  partial  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  as,  by  the  same  showing,  they  should  not 
take  advantage  of  any  division  of  the  burden.  One  way 
or  the  other,  the  argument  is  not  consistent. 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
has  asked  whether  Nursery  wheat  might  be  sown  in  the 
spring  ?  As  no  farmer  has  answered  this  query,  I  beg 
to  furnish  you  with  my  limited  experience. 

I  have  grown  Nursery  wheat  in  the  spring  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  and  it  has  been  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  both 
as  regards  yield  and  quality,  I  have  had  on  this  farm. 
I  may  also  add  that  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  last  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal  that  there  is  great  danger  from  sowing  autumn 
wheat  in  the  spring.  1  am  aware  that  any  wheat  sown 
in  the  spring  for  many  consecutive  years  does  ripen 
earlier,  and  becomes  more  tender  than  winter  wheat ; 
but  I  have  sown  in  the  spring  both  Talavera  and  Nursery 
wheats,  that  had  been  usually  planted  iu  the  autumn,  with- 
out any  injury  whatever.  I  should,  however,  prefer  using  in 
the  spring  wheats  that  had  been  previously  sown  in  that 
season.  The  fact  that  some  English  wheat  sown  in  the  spring 
in  France  did  not  succeed  may  be  due  to  climatic  influences. 
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I  received  from  Cauada,  ia  the  autunm  of  1871,  two 
beautiful  samples  of  white  wiuter  wheat,  which  I  planted 
alongside  some  coinmou  Euglish  varieties.  The  Cauadiau 
wheat  sprung  up  uicely,  and  grew  well  till  it  came  into 
ear,  when  it  was  smitten  with  a  blight  that  absolutely 
destroyed  it,  while  the  English  wheats  hardly  suffered  at 
all. 

As  I  am  troubling  you  with  this  letter  1  hope  you  will 
excuse  ray  adding  a  few  words  upon  your  notice  of  the 
Malt-tax  deputation.  I  trust  I  am  a  sincere  and  also  a 
consistent  Alalt-tax  repealer,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  neither 
politic  nor  expedient  to  badger  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer who  has  not  a  substantial  surplus  at  his  command. 
Therefore,  as  Mr.  Lowe's  last  year's  surplus  was  almost 
entirely  created  by  his  unnecessary  addition  of  2d.  to  the 
Income-tax  in  18*71,  I  thought  it  better  to  reduce  that 
tax  to  4d.  rather  tban  ask  for  the  money  to  relieve  the 
growers  of  barley  and  the  consumers  of  beer.  Neither  have 
I  deemed  it  right  in  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax 
to  propose  the  imposition  of  other  taxes.  On  the  other 
band,  those  gentlemen  who  advocate  an  increase  of  the 
Income-tax  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  the  loss  of 
the  Malt-duty  would  occasion,  cannot  be  charged  with 
neglecting  the  interest  of  the  labourer,  who  would  cer- 
tainly gain  immensely  by  the  change,  however  much 
other  classes  of  the  community  might  suffer. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  axiom,  that  a  tax 
upon  any  commodity  should  be  levied  during  the  last 
rather  than  the  first  stage  of  its  manufacture — then  the 
transfer  of  the  tax  from  malt  to  beer  ought  to  greatly 
benefit  the  consumer.  And  further,  when  I  mentioned  in 
the  House  of  Commons  such  a  transfer  (only  iu  the  event 
of  repeal  or  reduction  being  impossible),  1  proposed  the 
exemption  of  all  cottages  from  the  brewing  licence,  an  ex- 
emption which  my  friend  Mr.  Jasper  More  most  oppor- 
tunely told  the  Chancellor  was  now  in  force  in  Prussia. 
It  is  quite  true  that  when  the  beer  duty  was  taken  off 
in  1834,  the  consumption  of  beer  increased,  but  it  is 
always  a  debateable  point  if  it  had  not  been  better  to 
have  kept  on  the  beer  duty  and  have  repealed  the  Malt-tax. 
But  I  fail  to  see  how  any  possible  harm  could  happen  to 
the  working  man  by  charging  the  present  revenue  upon 
beer  instead  of  malt.  If  malt  were  free  for  the  farmer  to 
use  in  cattle  feeding,  meat  might  be  cheaper,  but  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  beer  becoming  dearer. 

Farmers  are  in  a  queer  place.  Come  what  will,  nothing 
can  do  us  any  good  ;  but  then  it  is  a  blessing  to  know 
that  nothing  can  do  us  any  harm.  If  our  affairs  were  iu 
a  prosperous  or  even  a  satisfactory  condition,  this  decree 
might  afford  us  some  comfort.  But  I  fear,  if  our  finan- 
cial position  does  not  improve,  many  of  us  will  soon  be 
past  cure,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  we  ought,  under  the 
circumstances,  hail  with  delight  the  prospect  of  becoming 
working  bailiffs  or  small  annuitants  of  our  landlords. 

Erom  your  short  extract  of  what  I  said  at  Diss,  about 
dividing  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant,  you  argue 
that  any  remission  of  rates  will  be  grasped  by  the  land- 
lord. No  doubt,  any  great  reduction  would  eventually 
benefit  the  owners  of  real  property  ;  but  I  contend  that 
any  small  diminution,  as  well  as  any  small  increase,  falls 
to  the  tenant.  Farmers  have  never  complained  of  the 
present  mode  of  collecting  rates,  but  they  do  complain 
that  land  and  buildings  only  arc  chargeable.  Halving 
rates  between  landlord  and  tenant  may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  mode  of  assessing  such  charges,  but  it  can  never  be 
a  remedy  for  existing  anomalies  and  exemptions.  We 
may  calculate  that  a  farm  rented  at  30s.  an  acre  is 
charged  4s.  an  acre  for  rates.  To  pass  a  law  to  put  half 
of  those  rates  upon  the  owner  would  be  to  deprive  him  of 
7  per  cent,  of  his  income.  We  might  as  well  repeal  the 
Malt-duty,,  by  adding  half  of  it  to  the  Land-tax.  In 
both  cases  fresh  bargains  would  be  made  with  the  tenant. 


But  if  half  the  Couuty  Rate  and  some  uatioual  items  in- 
cluded in  the  Poors'  Rate,  were  paid  by  the  nation,  the 
landlord  would  not  feel  any  increase  of  taxation  any  more 
than  he  would  be  hurt  by  repealing  the  Malt-tax  out  of 
surplus  revenue;  and  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  any 
perceptible  increase  of  rent  arose  from  these  causes. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  landlords  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  strong  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax.  It  must  be  au  impost  which  presses  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  con- 
sumers of  beer.  To  say  that  its  repeal  would  only  bene- 
fit the  landowner  is  as  reasonable  as  to  argue  that  any 
good  result  from  the  discovery  of  a  new  deposit  of  guano 
would  all  go  into  the  landlord's  pocket.  But  it  is  only  a 
sample  of  the  reasoning  that  is  used  against  us,  for  that 
great  philosopher, Mr.  John  StuartMilltoldusin  the  House 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  cattle  plague  and 
foreign  stock  diseases  were  any  loss  to  the  farmer;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  something  of  gain  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  as  the  loss  was  more  than  made  up  to  us  in 
the  increased  price  the  consumers  had  to  pay  for  their 
beef  and  mutton.         Your  ever  faithful  servant, 

Clare  Sewell  Read. 

Iloningham  Thorpe,  Jan.  2Mh. 


GOING  NORTH.— I,  James  Smitli,  of  Gestiugthorpe,  was 
induced,  by  stutemeuts  made  by  Mr.  Jay  and  auothtr  person, 
at  Castle  Hedingham,  on  the  22nd  day  of  October  last,  to 
leave  my  home  and  go  to  Newcastle.  1  obtained  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Jay,  through  John  Aldman,  which  told  me  I  was  to  go  to 
Newcastle,  and  call  upon  Mr.  H:dl,  Ligg  Market,  Newcastle. 
By  so  doing,  I  should  obtain  good  work  and  good  wages ;  and, 
until  I  got  work,  I  was  to  receive  two  shilliugs  a-day,  which 
would  be  paid  me  by  Mr.  Hall.  Upon  this  statement,  I  left  a 
place  where  I  should  have  had  a  winter's  work,  and  I  went  to 
iNewcastle;  but  when  I  went  with  my  paper  to  Mr.  Hail,  he 
said,  "  I  wish  Mr.  Jay  would  not  send  men  down  to  me.  I 
now  have  more  tUau  I  know  what  to  do  with."  And  when 
I  asked  for  the  two  shillings  a-day,  as  promised,  he  said,  "  Oh, 
no  ;  I  have  no  money  to  pay  you !"  1  remained  in  Newcastle 
two  days,  and,  not  being  able  to  get  any  work,  I  was  obliged 
to  leave,  and  walked  to  Hull,  which  took  me  four  days.  Each 
day  as  I  went  along  I  tried  to  get  work,  but  I  could  not. 
Iu  Hull  I  got  four  days'  work  in  a  mud  boat ;  then  had  to 
leave  that  place,  not  being  able  to  get  any  more  work,  as 
numbers  at  Hidl  were  walking  about  like  myself,  unable  to  get 
work.  I  then  walked  to  Yarmouth,  which  took  me  five  days, 
and  then  I  obtained  one  month's  work,  by  going  a  voyage  on 
a  fishing  vessel.  A.t  the  end  of  the  mouth,  1  was  put  on  shore, 
and  reached  my  native  place  on  Christmas-eve,  and  thankful 
enough  1  was  to  do  so.  All  the  statements  which  Mr.  Jay 
made  to  me  I  found  false-  I  have  not  joined  the  Labourer's 
Union,  nor  do  I  intend ;  for  I  have  already  bad  quite  sufficient 
dealings  with  Mr.  Jay.  Mr.  Jay  replies  that  a  great  many 
men  would  go  to  the  North  if  2s.  per  day  could  be  obtamedfor 
nothing.  Men  in  the  North  do  not  give  money  away  to  the 
idle.  There  being  no  work  is  on  a  par  with  Smith's  other 
statements.  Men  have  gone  to  the  North  from  every  village 
between  Bradwell-on-Sea  and  Bumpsted,  and  they  are  doing 
well.  Some  few  are  coming  back  to  serve  in  the  Essex 
militia.  Smith  rejoins  that  his  statements  are  every  one  of 
them  true.  I  was  entirely  induced  to  leave  my  place  of  work 
through  the  statements  which  were  made  at  Castle  Hedingham 
by  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Aldhara,  which  statements  I  have  found 
to  be  false. 

OXFORDSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  the- 
meeting  of  the  committee  Bicester  was  taken  in  preference 
to  Witney  for  the  place  of  meeting  in  May. 

WINFRITH  FARMERS'  CLUB.  —  The  following  sub- 
jects  have  been  selected  for  discussion  during  the  year:  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  The  Agricidtural  Labour  Question,  Mr.  R. 
Daraen ;  March  6th,  Poor-rates:  their  mode  of  assessment 
and  dispensation,  Mr.  J.  J.  Bales;  October  9th,  Parasites, 
Mr.  G.  Bennett;  November  6th,  Tlie  Sanitary  Act,  Mr.  0. 
W.  Farrer ;  December  4th,  Sheep  Management,  Mr.  T.  C . 
Saunders. 
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COMMON-PLACE  EEMEDIES  AND  JOG-TEOT  AMENDMENTS. 


The  Aucieut  Order  of  the  Druids,  what  with  its  Noble 
Arch  and  so  forth,  would  seem  to  be  a  society  of  Oxford 
citizens,  got  together  much  after  the  manner  of  Free- 
masons, with  the  laudable  object  of  eating  and  drinking. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  certain  periodical  occasions  when 
high  festival  is  held,  as  these  meetings  are  rendered  the 
more  noticeable  by  the  presence  of  the  city  members, 
who  may  be  said  fairly  enough  to  represent  the  Liberals 
in  office  and  the  Liberals  in  opposition.  Mr.  Cardwell, 
of  course,  speaks  for  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcoui't  as  naturally  speaks  for  himself.  There  are 
many  topics  just  now  afloat,  such  as  Vote  by  Ballot,  the 
Licensing  Act,  and  the  Income-tax,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  promise  to  interest  a  civic  company,  where 
it  was  sought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  more  directly 
political  questions.  IMr.  Vernon  Harcourt  accordingly 
proceeded  to  touch  on  subjects  which  might  "  interest 
all  alike,"  and  that  would  "  not  offend  the  susceptibilities 
of  Parties."  In  doing  so  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  addressed  his  constituents  rather  as  citizens  of 
the  world  than  as  citizens  of  Oxford,  or  as  country- 
men rather  thau  as  townsmen.  "When  we  find  an  M.P. 
going  at  once  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  capital 
of  the  landloi'd  and  the  capital  of  the  tenant,  and  so  on 
to  the  game  evil,  we  should  very  naturally  assume  that 
the  speaker  represented  a  county,  and  that  his  platform 
was  the  dinner  of  an  agricultural  association.  But  it 
is  not  so.  AVages,  Tenant-Right  and  game  are  no  longer 
the  text-words  of  a  class,  for  they  are  coming  to  "  interest 
all  alike ;"  while  no  doubt  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  talked 
much  more  like  a  farmer  at  Oxford  than  Mr.  Sewell  Read 
did  ou  the  same  day  at  Harleston.  Mr.  Read  took  his 
cue  mainly  from  "  the  Tory  Party  to  which  he  has 
the  honour  to  belong ;"  and  Mr.  Harcourt  showed  the 
reason  why  more  capital  is  not  applied  to  the  land  to  be 
"  because  of  the  artificial  restrictions  which  check  and 
dam  up  the  fertilizing  stream" — how  "  farmers,  amongst 
the  shrewdest  men  of  business  in  the  world,  will  not  em- 
bark sufficient  capital  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
security  ;"  and  how  damage  done  by  game  is  "  of  all  mis- 
chief the  greatest ;"  as  that  letting  game  farms  at  low 
rents  "  is  a  very  bad  system,  for  it  meaus  lowering  the 
rent  on  the  condition  of  uncertain  profits,  and  destroying 
the  profits  makes  bad  farms,  which  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  possibly  happen."  All  this,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  is  very  admirably  put,  but  it  all  ends 
with  merely  an  exposition.  Mr.  Hai'court  is  very  hazy 
as  to  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  entail ;  Mr.  Harcourt 
is  unwilling  to  call  in  the  interposition  of  the  legislature 
with  regard  to  Tenant-Right ;  and  Mr.  Harcourt  says 
that  public  opinion  over  the  game  evil  is  becoming  so 
strong  that  it  will  lead  to  some  arrangement  for  its  reform. 
In  fact,  as  The  Economist  puts  it,  he  deals  "  only  in  mo- 
derate common  place  remedies,"  and  his  "one  idea  is 
good  jog-trot  amendments  of  an  unexciting  kind." 

There  is  nothing  more  idle  than  to  assume  that  we 
shall  in  any  reasonable  time  arrive  at  any  (jenei'al  system 
of  security  for  capital  by  private  arrangement,  or  that 
any  substantial  diminution  of  the  game  abuse  will  follow 
from  the  expression  of  public  opinion  and  mutual  con- 
cession. The  great  majority  of  offenders  in  this  way  are 
as  callous  and  as  obstinate  as  ever,  and  they  either  can- 
not or  will  not  do  anything  to  "  better"  themselves  or 
their  neighbours.  People  who  occupy  the  position  of 
landlords  must  have  greater  powers  to  deal  with  the 
land,  the  broad  wholesome  principle  of  Tenant-Right 
must  have  the  countenance  of  the  legislature,  and  hares 


and  rabbits  must  be  put  beyond  the  privileges  of  preser- 
vation, or  the  inquiries  of  the  Game  Laws  Committee, 
like  Mr.  Harcourt's  address  to  the  Druids,  will  end  in 
nothing  but  talk. 

Agents,  agreements,  and  gamekeepers  are  still  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  country  as  arbitrary  as  ever.  We 
give,  in  another  place,  a  sample  of  a  lease,  still 
put  about  in  Cheshire,  which  we  commend  to 
Mr,  Harcourt's  attention ;  although  in  this  respect 
he  may  have  the  advantage  of  an  incoming  tenant,  for 
in  the  same  county,  within  only  the  last  few  months,  a 
new  man  asked  permission  to  read  his  agreement  before 
signing  it,  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  If  you  don't  like  to 
sign  without  reading  you  shall  not  have  the  farm."  And 
sign  he  did,  blindfold !  This  is  something  after  Mr.  Lee 
Steere's  illustration  of  the  man  "  who  begins  to  make  a 
lot  of  new  stipulations,"  to  whom  the  landlord  says,  "  I 
would  sooner  fai"m  the  laud  myself."  It  will  take  a  deal 
of  public  opinion  to  drive  such  people  to  mutual  conces- 
sion, although  in  Surrey  the  tenants  run  away  without 
paying  their  rents,  and  in  Cheshire  are  driven  away  by  a 
glut  of  game.  In  the  Midlands,  again,  within  a  few 
months  only,  the  London  lawyer  went  down  to  re-value 
an  estate,  when  he  dropped  upon  a  number  of  the  tenants, 
who  were  drinking  wine  with  their  dinner !  Naturally 
indignant  as  he  was  at  such  a  scene,  he  told  them,  there 
and  then,  that  had  he  his  will  he  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
such  an  absurdity  as  farmers  drinking  wine,  that  he  would 
parcel  out  the  property  into  small  holdings,  and  so 
on.  At  the  ensuing  audit  one  of  the  oldest  occupiers 
was  deputed  to  tell  this  story  to  the  landlord, 
whereupon  the  agent  declared  that  he  was  insulted, 
although  strange  to  say  many  of  the  tenants  con- 
sidered that  the  actual  insult  was  all  the  other 
way.  In  Surrey  the  farmers  wear  smock  frocks,  and  can 
neither  spell  nor  understand  unexhausted  improvements  ; 
in  Cheshire,  assuming  that  they  can  read  the  verbose  agree- 
ment of  the  office,  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  ;  and  in 
Warwickshire,  although  they  may  pay  their  way  and  hold 
their  own,  they  must  not  have  minds  above  beer. 

We  are  speaking  of  no  bygone  age,  but  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  day,  after  having  talked  of  security  for 
capital,  and  business-like  arrangements,  and  game  abomi- 
nati^  'IS,  and  raising  the  position  of  the  agriculturist  for 
half  a  century  or  so.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  has,  certainly, 
"  s^en  everywhere  the  greatest  desire  to  meet  the  altered 
condition  of  things  by  arrangements  which  I  believe  will 
vastly  improve  them  ;  and  I  think  from  this  agreement 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  the  matter  can  be  and  pro- 
bably will  be  done  by  arrangement."  What  agreement  ? 
Which  agreement  ?  Cheshire,  Surrey,  or  where  ? 
"  Everywhere"  we  fear  is  but  a  form  of  speech,  as  there 
are  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  acres  that  will 
never  be  reached  by  common-place  remedies  and  jog-trot 
amendments. 


At  Oxford,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.P.,  said  :  Here 
we  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  allude  to  subjects 
wliicli  do  not  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  parties,  but 
which  interest  all  alike,  and  to  wliich  it  is  possible  to 
refer  witliout  giving  offence  to  any  ;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  therefore,  to  touch  briefly  .upon  one  or  two  topics  of 
that  character  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  mat- 
ters of  the  past  and  future.  To  .'my  mind  by  far  the 
most  important  and  interesting  event  which  has  iiappened  in 
liie  past  year  is  that  remarkable  movement  wiiicii  lias  alarmed 
many — I  think  more  than  it  need — a  movement  which  has  the 
effect  of  placing  in  a  better  position  of  life  that  class  of  our 
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fellow-citizent  wliom  I  think  all  must  have  felt  to  have  occu- 
pied a  most  uusatisfactory  position.  I  mean  the  agricultural 
labourers.  But  while  I  rejoice  in  the  results  of  the  movement, 
and  while  I  think  that  the  improvement  of  their  condition  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  and  satisfactory  signs  of  our  social 
progress,  I  for  one  will  never  speak  upon  the  subject  in  any 
tone  which  shall  not  be  just  to  all  parties.  In  that  spirit  of 
justice,  I  am  hound  to  say  that  the  change  has  placed  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  a  condition  of  very  great  dilDcultyand  of 
considerable  hardship.  We  who  are  dwellers  in  towns  know 
very  well  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  trades  and  upon 
our  condition  if  we  found  suddenly  raised  upon  us  the  price  of 
wages.  No  doubt  the  farmers  do  not  like  this  alteration,  and 
it  is  very  natural  they  should,  not  have  liked  it.  The  profits  of 
the  faraers  are  small.  Their  trade  is  eminently  a  hazardous 
one,  which  the  character  of  the  present  season  abundantly 
proves  Well,  now,  there  is  only  one  source  out  of  which  it 
is  possible  the  farmer  can  make  profits,  and  out  of  which  lie 
can  pay  higher  wages,  and  that  source  is  an  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  that  is  true  of  every  trade. 
It  you  increase  the  cost  of  production  you  must  increase  the 
means  of  produciiig.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  how  it  is  that  tlie 
fund  is  to  be  increased  ?  It  can  only  be  increased  by  the  ap- 
plication of  more  capital  to  the  laud.  Lord  Derby,  a  man 
whose  judgement  upon  that  or  any  other  subject  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  thinking  man  in  this  country,  has  said 
that  the  land  of  England  does  not  produce  one  half  of  what  it 
might.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  in  an  agricultural  journal 
the  same  sentiments  expressed  in  still  stronger  language  by 
Lord  Leicester,  who  belongs  to  the  other  party  in  politics,  and 
who  is  himself  a  great  proprietor  of  land  and  an  experienced 
agriculturist.  If  that  be  true  it  is  a  very  important  point.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  very  distressing  circumstance  if  it  is  left  in  its 
present  condition ;  but  it  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  if  we  de- 
velope  our  great  resources  for  the  future.  We  cannot  afford 
to  leave  that  great  national  plant,  the  land  of  England,  in 
an  undeveloped  condition.  Why  is  it  that  more  capital 
is  not  applied  to  the  land?  It  is  not  for  the  want  of 
money  in  England,  which  is  brimming  over  vvitli  capital. 
It  is  flovFing  in  all  directions,  and  going  into  many  schemes 
which  are  not  good.  It  is  flowing  abraad,  when  it  might 
be  applied  at  home.  And  why  is  it,  then,  that  capital  is  not 
applied  to  the  land  ?  It  is  because  there  are  artificial  restric- 
tions which  check  and  dam  up  the  fertilising  stream,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  flowing  in  the  direction  where  it  might  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  Capital  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the 
capital  of  the  landlord  and  the  capital  of  the  tenant ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  incumbrances  upon  the  capital  of 
both  which  may  be  removed.  With  respect  to  the  landlords, 
there  are  very  many  of  my  own  personal  acquaintance  on 
whom  the  existing  system  of  the  law  of  entail  imposes  diffi- 
culties in  applying  the  capital  of  the  land  that  they  themselves 
would  very  gladly  get  rid  of.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
nominal  owner  is  not  the  real  proprietor,  and  he  has  not  the 
means,  the  inducement,  or  the  interest  to  apply  the  capital  to 
it  which  he  might  otherwise  do.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  know 
too  well  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  this  subject  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  before  you  in  detail,  and  I  allude  to  it  only 
generally  now.  I  am  no  friend  to  those  subversive  schemes 
which  have  found  favour,  I  know,  with  many,  for  dealing  in  a 
violent  manner  with  the  land  of  England.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  any  policy  of  that  character  would  exactly  defeat 
the  object  we  have  in  view,  and,  instead  of  attracting  capital 
to  the  land,  would  drive  capital  away  from  the  land  ;  because 
no  man  would  feel  that  capital  so  apphed  would  be  .safe. 
T^Tiat  I  wish  is  to  make  property  secure  ;  to  make  the  owner 
of  the  land  not  less  the  proprietor  of  it  than  he  is  at  present, 
and  then  he  will  be  induced  to  expend  upon  the  land  capital 
which  he  knows  will  be  safe,  and  for  which  he  will  receive  a 
return.  If  I  may  express  in  a  single  phrase  what  I  intend  to 
convey,  I  would  say  that  I  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the  land. 
(A  Voice :  How  about  the  Game-laws  ?)  I  am  coming  to  that 
presently.  Now  1  come  to  the  next  point,  namely,  the  tenants' 
capital.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  will 
agree  that  the  farmers  of  England  do  not  apply  to  the  laud  as 
much  capital  as  might  be  judiciously  done ;  and  why  do  they 
not  ?  (A  Voice :  They  do.)  You  will  flnd  very  few  people 
who  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  says  they  do.  But 
why  is  it  they  do  not  apply  sufficient  capital  ?  Is  it  because 
they  are  not  intelligent  men  ?    According  to  my  judgment, 


farmers  are  amongst  the  shrewdest  men  of  business  in  the 
world.  Then  why  don't  they  apply  sufficient  capital  ?  Because, 
in  my  opinion,  they  have  not  sufficient  security  for  it.  We 
who  are  dwellers  in  towns  can  understand  the  point  by  reflect- 
ing how  much  security  a  man  would  have  who  improved  house 
property  of  which  he  only  had  an  annual  holding,  with  six 
months'  notice  to  quit.  You  can  then  judge  for  yourselves 
which  is  the  true  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things.  I  have 
seen  the  subject  dealt  with  where  it  ought  to  be — at  farmers' 
clubs  and  chambers  of  agriculture.  I  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  landlords  and  tenants  most  reasonable,  seusible,  and  intelli- 
gent language  on  this  subject.  I  have  seen  everywhere  the 
greatest  desire  to  meet  the  altered  condition  of  things  by 
arrangements  which,  I  believe,  will  vastly  improve  them ;  and 
I  think  from  this  agreement  between  landlords  and  tenants 
the  matter  can  be  and  probably  will  be  done  by  arrangement. 
With  reference  to  this  point  of  the  law,  it  is  a  matter  which 
requires  no  violent  intervention.  It  is  merely  the  policy  of 
removing  restrictions  which  the  law  imposes  itself,  or  allows 
other  persons  to  impose.  I  am  extremely  unwiUing  in 
matters  of  this  kind  unnecessarily  to  introduce  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  I  have  an  inviucible  repugnance  to 
interfere  with  the  law  of  contract  at  all  unless  there  be  the 
most  imperative  necessity  for  it ;  and  from  what  I  see  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  parties  interested  in  this  great  matter 
coming  to  a  fair  aud  reasonable  arrangement  upon  it.  A  gen- 
tleman asked  me  just  now  about  the  Game-laws.  Now  I  will 
tell  him  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  no  prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  game  at  all.  I  am  as  fond  of  shooting  as  anybody, 
but  at  the  same  time,  like  other  people  who  are  fond  of 
shooting,  I  believe  every  one  in  this  country  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  any  pastime  in  which  they  take  pleasure  when  they 
are  once  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  national  advantage  that 
it  should  be  done.  I  can  speak  therefore,  upon  a  subject 
which  raises  strong  feelings,  without  giving  offence.  I  have 
said  that  the  farmers'  trade  is  a  very  hazardous  one.  He  is 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season,  and  he  is  subject  ia 
my  opinion  to  another  vicissitude  upon  which  he  cannot  cal- 
culate, and  that  is  the  quantity  of  game  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
upon  his  farm.  The  damage  he  sustains  from  that  cause  is 
incalculable ;  and  of  all  mischiefs  those  are  the  greatest. 
Now  I  thiuk  in  nany  respects  that  is  extremely  uufair — as 
unfair  as  it  would  be  to  say  to  a  man  to  whom  you  let  pre- 
mises as  a  corn-factor,  "  I  insist  on  your  keeping  a  certain 
number  of  hundreds  of  rats  in  your  granary  ;"  or  to  a  dairy- 
man to  whom  you  let  a  dairy  on  the  condition  that  there 
should  always  be  a  certain  number  of  cats  amongst  the 
cream ;  or  to  a  butcher,  by  binding  him  to  keep  up  the 
stock  of  flies.  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  those  would  be  a  more 
unreasonable  arrangement,  and  we  might  reasonably  expect 
men  to  say  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  trade  under 
those  circumstances.  But  it  is  said  that  they  get  their  farms 
under  these  conditions  at  a  lower  rent.  Well,  if  they  do,  it  is 
a  very  bad  system,  for  it  means  lowering  the  rent  on  the  con- 
dition of  uncertain  profits,  and  destroying  the  profits  makes 
bad  farms,  which  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  possibly  happen, 
I  believe  this  matter  also  is  one  which  is  going  to  be  settled 
by  mutual  concession.  Public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  be- 
coming so  strong  that  it  will  lead  to  an  arrangement  which 
cannot  be  long  postponed.  But,  however  that  may  be,  in 
my  opinion  it  is  a  question  in  which  the  nation  at  large  is  so 
deeply  interested,  affecting  as  it  does  the  question  of  the  price 
of  food,  which  is  becoming  so  material  to  us  all,  that  I,  for 
one,  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  can  be  no  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  artiflcial  system  of  law  which  has  for  its 
object  to  maintain  and  preserve  game  by  putting  it  upon  a 
different  footing  to  any  other  kind  of  property  whatever. 


At  Harleston,  Mr.  C.  S.  Re.u),  M.P.,  said  I  quite  acknow- 
ledge that  we  must  reform  all  things  in  time,  on  the  old  lines 
of  the  Constitution  rather  than  on  new  and  mischievous 
theories.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  I  supported  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867,  because  it  simply  harked  back  to  the  old  Consti- 
tution as  it  existed  years  and  years  ago.  You  had  then,  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  household  suffrage  in  the 
boroughs  and  the  property  qualiflcation  of  forty  shilling 
freeholds  in  the  counties.  It  is  true  that  you  have  been  obliged 
to  alter  the  franchise  in  the  counties,  or  rather  to  extend  it.  In 
consequence  of  occupying  tenants  growing  up  you  are  com- 
pelled very  properly  to  embrace  them  in  the  franchise ;   but  at 
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the  same  time  the  man  wlio  pays  £15  a  year  rent,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  £13  rating,  is  a  man  of  some  substance,  and, 
tiierefore,  I  say  it  is  still  a  property  qualification.  Then,  when 
I  am  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  assimilate  the  county  and 
boroiiRh  Cranchise  P"  I  say  keep  them  distinct  and  separate  as 
\ie  have  done,  unless  you  mean  to  go  in  for  a  regular  redistri- 
bution of  seats  and  electoral  districts  and  proportionate 
representation.  I  say  keep  them  as  distinct  as  you  can — not, 
mind  you,  tliat  I  ara  afraid  of  giving  the  agricultural  labourer 
a  vote.  I  know  that  at  the  present  time  he  is  being  led  away 
by  agitators ;  but  I  have  great  confidence  in  his  common 
sense,  and  I  believe  also  in  this — a  democratic  Con- 
servatism. This  may  startle  you.  I  mean  simply  this 
— that  Conservatism  being  national  and  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish is  not  confined  to  any  class  in  this  country, 
but  it  pervades  all  classes,  the  workin:;;  man  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  Although  Ihey  may  have  different  ideas  of 
Conservatism  still  they  are  all  in  a  measure  Conservative,  and 
I  daresay  these  recent  elections  under  the  Ballot  have  told 
some  of  our  Liberal  friends  that  tlie  working  man  is  not  quite 
so  Liberal  as  they  expected  he  was.  Therefore,  when  our 
august  leader  says  in  his  gratiJiloqueut  language  that  "  he 
would  appeal  to  the  sublime  instincts  of  au  ancient  people,"  I 
should  put  it  in  my  common  language  and  say,  that  I  should 
liave  no  objection  whatever  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  w  hole  of  the  British  nation,  and  I  believe  their  verdict 
would  be  in  favour  of  moderate  Conservatism.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  consequence  of  my  advice  to  my  friends  and  con- 
stitutents  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  School  Boards,  I  am  a 
foe  to  education.  I  deny  that.  I  wish  every  child  in  the 
country  to  read  and  write  and  do  a  sum.  We  have  now 
schools  all  over  the  country,  and  my  desire  is  that  they  should 
be  well  attended  ;  therefore,  1  brought  in  the  Agricultural 
Cliildren's  bill  last  year,  which  I  hope  will  be  passed  next  ses- 
sion. But  then,  after  all,  there  is  something  a  great  deal  more 
important  than  education,  and  tiiat  is  national  character. 
Nations  have  been  great  and  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  people,  but  no  nation  can  long  continue  to  be 
great  and  prosperous  unless  the  bulk  of  her  sons  are  truthful 
and  honest,  industrious  and  contented,  lovers  of  their  home 
and  country,  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  obedient  to  the  laws. 
Therefore,  to  mould  the  English  nation  thus,  rather  than  to 
teach  them  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  be  sharp  and 
clever,  to  demand  high  wages,  and  to  get  rich — this,  I  believe, 
is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  Conservatism  and  of  that  progres- 
sive Tory  party  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong. 

Mr.  J.  Miles  asked  Mr.  Head  what  reduction  tenant-far- 
mers, whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  £600  a-year,  could  claim 
off  the  income  tax,  and  what  his  opinion  was  with  regard  to 
the  Public  Health  A.ct  ? 

Mr.  Read  in  reply  to  the  first  question,  said  that  any  man 
whose  income  was  £300  a-year  and  under,  and  who  was  sub- 
ject to  the  property-tax,  could  claim  a  deduction  of  £80  off 
the  assessment.  A  farmer  whose  rent  and  tithe  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £600  could  claim  this  £80  deduction. 
If,  liowever,  he  happened  to  have  a  farm  of  £600  a-year  and 
had  also  got  £20  in  the  funds,  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
gel  the  deduction.  But  if  he  was  simply  a  farmer  and  iiis  rent 
and  tithe  were  not  more  than  £600  a-year  he  was  entitled  to 
£80  deduction,  and  he  would  not  only  get  it  for  this  year  but 
for  the  two  years  he  had  paid  it. 

A  Fakmek  enquired  if  it  was  £80  for  both  years. 

Mr.  Read— No  ;  it  is  £80  for  last  year  and  £60  for  the 
previous  year.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Inland  Ilevenuc 
for  stating  tliat  if  they  make  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor  of  the  district  and  the  eommissioners  that  their  in- 
come is  under  £300  they  can  claim  £80  for  the  year  and  £00 
for  two  previous  years.  I  hope  gentlemen,  you  will  try  and 
get  it. 

A  Farmer— Does  £300  apply  to  £00  as  well  as  £80. 

Mr.  Reaij  :  No.  Previous  to  this  year  it  was  £60  off 
£200 ;  now  it  is  £80  off  £300.  And  now  with  regard  to  the 
Public  Ilealtli  Act.  There  was  a  conference  on  Saturday 
week,  which  I  was  unable  to  attend,  and  at  which  Mr. 
Farnall,  tlie  Poor-law  Insiiector,  said  he  tliought  it  would  be 
well  to  divide  the  county  into  six  districts,  aud  have  six  medi- 
cal officers  appointed  fur  Norfolk,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting,  from  wliat  I  could  gather  from  the  re- 
port, that  it  would  be  better  to  divide  it  only  into  three  dis- 
tricts, and  to  have  three  grand  officers  to  superintend  the 
sanitary  st.atc  of  the  county.     Bnt  my  advice  to  all  you  gen- 


tlemen present  who  are  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  is 
not  to  have  any  greater  district  than  your  own  union.  I  say 
have  your  own  men,  and  have  a  little  power  over  them,  be- 
cause if  you  liave  these  great  men  to  ride  all  over  the  country, 
they  will  be  the  servants  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London,  and  you  will  have  no  control  or  authority  over  them 
at  all.  You  must  remember  that  if  you  have  it  confined  to 
your  own  union,  you  will  have  to  pay  all  the  salary  yourselves  ; 
but  that  will  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  charge  that 
will  be  entailed  upon  the  ratepayers  by  having  large  districts 
with  some  wonderful  men  putting  you  to  all  sorts  of  expense. 
They  tell  us  WG  must  not  have  our  oa^u  medical  men,  because, 
forsooth,they  are  our  friends  and  neighbours,  and  they  will  get 
into  a  muddle  with  some  of  their  best  customers  by 
finding  out  a  nasty  drain  or  a  disagreeable  pig-stye. 
But  I  have  more  faith  in  the  medical  officers  in  this  district  and 
in  my  own  to  suppose  they  would  not  do  their  duty  just  as  well, 
ten  times  more  easily,  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  this  ofiicer  who 
would  be  set  over  you.  If  such  a  man  were  to  come  an  entire 
stranger  into  this  southern  district  of  the  county,  it  would  take 
him  three  years  to  become  acquainted  with  the  general  locality 
and  two  years  further  before  he  could  perfect  his  local  know- 
ledge, whereas  if  you  had  men  who  thoroughly  knew  every 
house  in  it  (and  I  suppose  your  medical  officers  do),  with  very 
little  circumspection  and  extra  attention  they  caa  do  all  the  sa- 
nitary work  that  is  necessary  in  our  rural  districts.  I  say  add 
substantially  to  the  salaries  of  your  medical  officers  and  try 
them  first  of  all,  as  an  experiment — for  you  may  depeud  upon 
it  we  shall  not  stop  here  with  this  legislation.  This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  greater  expenses.  What  should  these  new  officers 
do,  for  instance  ?  I  contend  there  is  nothing  we  have  so  much 
to  fear  as  an  army  of  sanitary  inspectors  being  let  loose  over 
the  country.  Hitherto  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage 
in  towns.  Perhaps  you  will  say  "  "What  a  Goth  you  are  !"  But 
I  contend  that  our  men  of  science  have  gone  in  altogether  for 
water  sewage,  and  that  is  entirely  wrong.  The  moment  you 
have  water  brought  into  contact  with  anything  that  is  of- 
fensive it  smells  a  great  deal  worse.  Apply  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  earth  and  ashes,  get  it 
into  good  manure,  and  then  you  at  once  deodorise  it. 
I  happened  to  be  in  a  village  the  other  day  of  250  inhabitants, 
where  there  had  been  fever,  and  one  of  these  great  doctors 
from  London  was  in  the  place.  He  was  asked  just  to  look 
rouud  the  cottages,  and  he  said,  "  Where  is  the  main  sewer  of 
the  village?"  His  idea  was  that  every  cottage  ought  to  liave 
a  water  closet,  and  that  all  of  them  ought  to  go  into  one  large 
sewer.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  where  they  would  empty 
the  sewage  ? — that  is  the  main  thing.  All  the  thought  in 
science  that  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  sanitary  matters 
seem  to  be  to  get  rid  as  quickly  as  you  can  of  anything  that  is 
disagreeable  close  by  you,  and  shift  it  on  to  your  neighbour. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  Norwich.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  there  used  to  be  au  immense  lot  of  good  fertilizing 
dry  manure  sent  out  there  every  morning  ;  now  what  you  get 
is  not  worth  the  carriage  a  couple  of  miles.  They  have  thrown 
all  that  filth  away  from  Norwich — they  have  contaminated  the 
river  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  got  an  injunction  that 
they  cannot,  unhappily,  obey — and  having  spent  something 
like  £120,000,  the  sewage  still  goes  into  the  river  at  Norwich. 
If  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  science  and  sanitary  engineers 
can  do,  for  goodness  sake  keep  them  out  of  our  country 
villages. 


THE  LEINSTER  LEASE.— I  am  credibly  informed  that 
his  Grace  the  Luke  of  Leinster  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  which  the  Premier  expresses  his  entire  disap- 
proval of  the  Irish  landlords  interfering  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Land  Act.  He  further  states  that  if  the  course  recently 
adopted  by  some  landlords  be  persisted  in,  it  will  give  rise  to 
the  necessity  of  again  bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament 
when  next  assembled,  with  a  view  of  having  the  Irish  Land 
Act  remodelled  on  such  a  basis  as  to  prevent  any  further 
agitation  on  the  subject. — T/ie  Leinster  Express. 

CHESHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  a  special 
general  meeting  held  at  Crewe,  it  was  decided  to 
have  one  day's  show  instead  of  two,  but  a  proposition  for 
amalgamating  the  Society's  show  with  that  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Society  for  1873,  was  lost  by  25  votes  to  17. 
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An  hour's  run  by  rail,  or  in  the  summer  a  really  de- 
lightful ride  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  will  land  the  way-side 
traveller  in  the  very  heart  of  some  charming  English 
scenery.  "Well  wooded,  with  a  nice  alternation  of  hill  and 
dale,  you  come  every  now  and  then  on  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest peeps  and  views  in  the  world.  Gainsborough  or 
Constable  might  have  planted  his  easel  here,  and  refined 
Mr.  Pope  or  simple  Mr.  Bloomfield  have  sung  as  sweetly 
from  the  heights  of  Box  as  the  one  did  in  the  glades  of 
Windsor  or  the  other  under  the  shadow  of  Euston.  And 
yet  with  all  its  beauties,  within  as  it  were  a  very  echo  of 
London,  there  is,  it  seems,  a  district  beyond  Dorking 
which  is  at  best  but  a  God-forsaken  sort  of  country. 
There  the  sun  never  gets  up  until  two  hours  after  every- 
where else  ;  there  the  people  are  unenlightened,  the  farmers 
wear  smock  frocks,  and  none  of  them  would  understand 
what  was  meant  by  unexhausted  improvements. 

Our  authority  for  this  very  graphic  sketch  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  is  Mr.  Lee  Steere,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  who  it  is  ouly  fair  to  say  looks  to  very 
thoroughly  represent  his  own  particular  district.  The 
honourable  gentleman  appears  to  pride  himself  on  being  as 
unenlightened  and  on  knowing  no  more  about  unexhausted 
improvements  than  his  smock-frock  constituents.  "  In 
my  part  of  the  country  we  don't  know  how  to  spell  the 
word  and  I  don't  understand  it,  for  it  is  a  difficult  word" — 
Mr.  Steere  is  speaking  at  an  agricultural  dinner  at  Guild- 
ford— "  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  so  unenlightened 
and  in  a  fog,  that  no  gentleman  who  is  likely  to  carry  on 
very  great  improvements  comes  to  take  land  in  my  part 
of  the  country;  and  to  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  inter- 
fere would  be  the  very  worst  thing  for  both  landlords  and 
tenants."  Thus,  INIr.  Lee  Steere  is  enabled  to  give  the 
strongest  possible  opinion,  and  one  altogether  grounded, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  on  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  question  under  consideration.  And,  no  doubt,  as  a 
straightforward  country  gentleman,  he  will  act  upon  his 
opinion,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Tenant-Right  or  unex- 
hausted improvement  principle  is  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  honourable  member  for  Surrey 
will  oppose  it  with  all  his  might  and  main,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  smock-frock  supporters,  who  don't  under- 
stand a  word  which  they  can't  spell. 

Of  course  the  worst  part  of  this  business  is  that  Mr. 
Steere's  vote  will  carry  just  as  much  weight  with  the 
tellers  as  if  he  had  really  an  idea  of  what  he  was  about. 
Any  man  who  in  these  times — we  care  not  whether  he 
wear  a  smock-frock  or  a  red  coat — confesses  that  he  can- 
not comprehend  the  meaning  of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments is  saying  very  much  the  same  thiug  as  if  he  had 
admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  about  farming.  The  lead- 
ing feature  of  modern  agriculture  is  unexhausted,  or  im- 
provement which  is  gradually  developing  itself.  A 
man  who  goes  for  one  crop  and  "  have  done  with 
it"  is  making  the  very  worst  use  of  his  means  and  the 
land.  In  agriculture  one  process  gradually  leads  on  to 
another,  and  the  farmer's  aim  is  to  keep  the  land  in  heart, 
80  long  as  he  feels  that  he  will  be  ensured  a  fair  return  for 
doing  so.  As  is  announced,  they  may  know  little  or 
nothing  of  such  matters  as  these  about  Jayes ;  but  surely 
it  would  be  better  not  to  propound  maxims  thereon, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  are  calculated  the  rather 
to  elicit  laughter  than  to  command  respect.  And  there 
was  a  deal  of  laughter  at  Guildford,   mingled   with   one 


plaintive  cry,  which  rose  again  and  again  as  a  commentary 
on  Mr.  Steere's  frock-smock  notions  and  standstill 
recommendations — a  voice :  "  //  canH  he  worse  ihan  it 
is  now .'"  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  this  voice  will  yet 
ring  in  the  honourable  member's  ears  when  he  comes 
back  to  Westminster  ;  but  as  he  knows  so  little  of  other 
Customs,  perhaps  he  is  scarcely  better  acquainted  with 
those  of  his  own  county.  And  what,  then,  is  the  pur- 
port of  this  wail  which  rose  above  the  cheers  and 
laughter  ?  In  so  many  words,  the  Custom  of  Surrey,  with 
its  infinity  of  payments  and  half-payments,  is  about  the 
worst  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  Custom  of  Lincolnshire, 
that  is,  of  paying  for  improvements  of  which  the  leaving 
tenant  has  not  had  the  fair  benefit,  has  conduced  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else  to  ensure  a  better  system  of 
farming.  Surely  such  points  as  these  are  not  so  very 
difficult  to  master  ?  and  surely  Mr.  Lee  Steere  has 
some  higher  object  to  attain  than  the  mere  representation 
of  his  smock-frock  neighbours,  who  have  to  wait  even  for 
the  sun's  rising,  and  who  are,  no  doubt,  as  much  behind 
the  time  of  day  in  other  ways.  Their  meoiher,  however, 
is  good  enough  to  point  the  moral  to  the  story  :  "  I  have 
had  to  part  with  some  of  my  tenants — gentlemen  who 
had  forgotten  to  pay  their  rents — and  when  they  had  to 
leave  and  fresh  people  to  come  in  you  may  be  sure  that 
as  the  outgoing  tenants  had  left  their  rent  unpaid  for  a 
long  time  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  about  unexhausted 
improvements."  Precisely  so  :  as  what  but  ruinous  loss 
could  have  been  expected  to  everybody  concerned  in  such 
a  business  ? 

A  speech  like  this — we  give  it  in  another  place — 
reads  like  a  joke,  but  there  is  more  in  it  than  some  might 
be  prepared  to  grant,  when  Mr.  Lee  Steere  says,  "As 
for  the  Legislature  being  called  upon  to  determine  for  us 
what  shall  be  done  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  I 
think  cannot  be.  It  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  for 
both."  Or,  again,  ''  If  a  man  came  to  a  landlord  to  take 
his  farm,  and  began  to  make  a  lot  of  new  stipulations,  the 
landlord  would  say,  '  I  don't  like  to  deal  with  a  man  like 
that,  T  would  sooner  farm  the  land  myself.'  "  Of  course 
the  applicant  for  a  farm  is  now  continually  told,  more 
especially  by  the  opponents  of  Tenant-Right,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  himself  to  make  these  new  stipulations,  or  if  he 
shoitld  not  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  Mr.  Lee  Steere  pro- 
bably knows  as  little  of  this  necessity  for  better  agree- 
ments than  he  does  of  unexhausted  improvements ; 
but  if  he  will  only  dwell  on  the  danger  of  iuterfer- 
ing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  without  going  into 
particulars,  he  may  find  others  as  well  armed 
to  go  with  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee  Steere 
does  not  stand  alone  here.  At  a  dinner  at  Ciren- 
cester the  other  day,  Islx.  Edward  Bowly  said : 
"  Demands  have  been  made  for  what  is  called 
Tenant-Right.  It  may  be  unpopular,  but  I  will  say 
what  I  think.  I  am  jealous  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject.  I  think  we  have  plenty  of  material  at  the  present 
time  without  going  to  Parliament  on  the  subject.  People 
have  rushed  into  farms  without  due  consideration  in  times 
past  no  doubt,  but  all  that  is  altered  now.  We  must 
have  recourse  to  all  the  new  improvements,  to  artificial 
manure  and  machinery,  and  of  course  it  requires  capital, 
and  renders  necessary  more  intelligence  and  judgment, 
and  of  course  increasea  the  risk."     This  is  scarcely  in- 
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telligible,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  is  altered  or  ought 
to  he  altered.  At  any  rate,  witli  more  outlay  Mr.  Bowly 
is  clearly  of  opinioa  there  should  not  be  more  risk ;  if 
more  capital  is  required  there  should  be  more  secm-ity.  If 
the  sentence  means  anything  it  must  mean  so  much. 
Mr.  Bowly,  however,  would  not  seek  this  by  legislation, 
as  the  alternative  would  seem  to  be  by  private  agreement, 
stipulating  for  this  or  that,  as  Mr.  Lee  Steere  puts  it  ? 
Certainly  not.  Mr.  Bowly  boasts  of  "  holding  his  farm 
without  a  scrap  of  agreement,  and  I  say  wherever  high 
feeling  exists  it  beats  all  the  parchment  in  the  world." 
And    we    say    that   this,   put    as   a    principle,   is,    on 


the  face  of  it,  an  utter  absurdity.  High  feeling 
is  a  truism  w^hich  is  only  good  so  long  as  it 
lasts  ;  and  high  feeling  may  be  destroyed  by  the  death  of 
a  cock  pheasant,  the  utterance  of  unpalatable  opinions  at 
election  time,  by  a  tenant  going  out  hunting  in  a  red  coat 
instead  of  a  black  one,  or  by  sending  his  son  to  college 
instead  of  to  the  counter,  or  by  drinking  wine  with  his 
dinner,  or  by  half  a  hundred  other  unforeseen  incidents 
or  accidents  which  have,  often  enough  before  now,  utterly 
upset  the  fine  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  And 
then,  how  stands  the  man  without  his  parchments  ? 


DISEASES   IN  SHEEP  INCIDENTAL  TO  LAMBING. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Gala  Water  Farmers'  Club, 
Dr.  MiDDLETON  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.     He  said  : 

We  shall  best  effect  our  object  by  considering  (1.)  Those  con- 
ditions under  which  the  ewe  during  pregnancy  and  at  the  period 
of  parturition  enjoys  the  greatest  immunity  from  these  diseases 
and  accidents ;  and  (2.)  The  best  means,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  teaches  us,  of  treating  these  diseases  and  accidents 
when  they  occur.  The  sheep-farmer  derives  his  profit  from 
two  sources,  viz.,  the  value  of  the  carcase  and  the  value  of 
the  fleece.  His  attention  must  therefore  be  directed  to  that 
cultivation  of  the  animal  which  in  both  these  respects  will 
give  him  the  best  return  for  the  cost  of  its  keep.  The  best 
mutton  and  the  best  wool  do  not  generally  go  together,  and 
the  judicious  farmer  must  therefore  give  to  each  its  due 
weight  of  consideration,  lest  in  seeking  to  promote  excellence 
in  one  point  only  he  produces  deterioration  in  the  other.  No 
one  having  the  least  observation  can  fail  to  remark  that  in  all 
flocks  certain  individuals  appear  to  thrive  and  fatten  better 
than  others,  and  in  proportion  as  these  individuals  present  a 
healthy  and  thriving  appearance  we  shall  also  find  them  cha- 
racterised by  symmetry  and  beauty  of  form.  These  are  there- 
fore the  animals  which  the  careful  breeder  will  select  for  stock 
purposes,  and  ho  will  jealously  weed  from  his  stock  every 
animal  which  presents  any  decided  defect,  knowing  well 
that  no  amount  of  excellence  in  one  point  will  compensate 
for  a  marked  defect  in  anotiier,  and  that  whatever  de- 
fect exists  in  the  parents  is  certain  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  offspring.  This  rule,  of  course,  holds  good 
quite  as  much  with  regard  to  the  female  as  the 
male  parent,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  less  strictly  carried  out 
in  the  choice  of  the  ewe,  than  in  the  choice  of  the  ram. 
By  a  system  of  seleclion,  such  as  wc  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, the  entire  flock  is  gradually  raised  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  not  only  as  regards  tlie  ^quality  of  the  animal, 
but  also  as  regards  its  exemption  from  disease.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  obstinately  contiuues  to  breed  from 
close  afTinities  lie  will  in  course  of  time  find  that  his  sheep 
begin  to  diminish  in  size,  that  tliey  begin  to  lose  tliat  sym- 
metry of  form  by  wliich  tliey  were  once  characterized,  but 
above  all  that  they  have  become  more  subject  to  disease.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  flock  is  to  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  perfection  that  from  time  to  time  a  certain  amount  of 
new  blood  should  be  introduced.  This  is  most  readily  done  by 
selecting  rams  from  other  flocks  possessing  the  same  characters, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  suhject  to  tlie  same  conditions  as 
those  to  which  they  are  to  be  drafted.  Violent  second  crosses 
should  always  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  even  worse  results  tiian 
continued  adherence  to  one  breed.  While,  therefore,  the  judi- 
cious farmer  will,  by  a  careful  system  of  selection,  discard  from 
his  flock  every  animal  that  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  he  must  be 
no  less  careful  in  avoiding  the  evils  which  are  certain  to  arise 
on   the  one  hand  from  too  long-continued  adherence  to  one 


breed,  and  on  the  other  from  violeut  crosses,  such  as  we  have 
described.     The  improvement  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
breed  of  sheep  as  the  result  of  careful  management,  and  by 
which  they  are  more  rapidly  matured  and  prepared  for  the 
market,    has    also    produced  a  more  rapid   development   of 
their    reproductive    powers,    and    hence    both  the  ewe  and 
the    ram    are    fit    for    breeding    purposes    in    the    autumn 
of  the  second  year,  whereas  the  old  farmers  did  not  employ 
them  for  this  purpose  till  after  the  second  shearing.     In  the 
case  of  the  ram,  however,  it  is  advisable,  if  he  is  employed  at 
an  early  age,  that  the  number  of  ewes  allowed  to  him  should 
be  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  one  of  greater  age.    The  period 
at  which  the  rams  and  the  ewes  are  brought  together  will  de- 
pend upon  the  time  at  which  the  farmer  desires  to  have  his 
lambs  ready  for  the  market.     But  for  general  breeding  it  is 
not  desirable  that  lambing  should  commence  till  after  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  winter  had  passed.     It  must  not  be  forgetten, 
however,  that  early  lambs  invariably  grow  larger  and  stronger 
than    late    lambs.     Extremes    on    both  sides  should  always 
be  avoided,  for  while    early  lambing   by  exposing  the  young 
to  severe  cold  is  frequently  fatal   to   the    lamb,  late    lamb- 
ing    is     often    not    less    fatal    to    the    ewe,    owing    in    a 
great    measure    to  too  rich  pasture.      Experience    will,   no 
doubt    be    the     best    guide    to   the    observant    farmer    in 
determining  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  his  farm  and 
the  character  of  his  pasture  what   is  the  most  suitable  period 
for  lambing.     For  a  short  time  before  the  ewes  and  rams  are 
brought  together  they  should  be  placed  on  somewhat  richer 
feeding  than  usual,  and  as  a  final  preliminary  the  whole  breed- 
ing flock  should  be  carefully  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding  every  faulty   or   unhealthy   animal.     Uterogestation 
extends  in  round  numbers  over  a  period  of  five  months  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  days.     The  careful  management  of  the 
ewes  during  pregnancy  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance, 
but  the  rules  for  this  need  neither  be  numerous  nor  compli- 
cated.    There  is  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  way   of  avoid- 
ing disturbing  causes   than  in  rectifying  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom.     Their  food  should  be  of  good  quality  and  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition  without  induc- 
ing any  material  increase   of  flesh.     Noehing  can    be   more 
erroneous  at  this  periad  than  the   system  of  over-feeding  re- 
commended and  practised  by  some  farmers.     The  rule  should 
be  good  food  and  sufficient — neither  superabunbant  nor  defi- 
cient.    Next   to  judicious   feeding  in  point    of    importance 
comes  exercise.     This  should  be  regular  and  regulated  by  com- 
mon sense.     Nothing  can   be  worse  than  the  system  too  fre- 
quently seen  of  turning  ewes  into  a  field  of  turnips,   fencing 
them  into  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  possible,  and  then  allowing 
them  to  remain  there  the  entire  day.     If  it   is  desirable  that 
the  turnips  should  be  eaten   off  the   ground,  then  the  sheep 
should  only  be   allowed  to  remain  among  them   during  part 
of  the  day,  and  for  the   remainder  should   be  taken  to  grass. 
But  when  it  is  practicable   it   is  much   better  to  strew  the 
turnips  on  the  pasture.    During  the  period  of  pregnancy  the 
use  of  the  dog  sliould  be   entirely  prohibited.    Die  bestowal 
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of  commou  sense  lias  in  many  cases  been  so  spar- 
ing that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  upon  this 
rule  to  avoid  the  abuse  which  is  too  frequently 
made  of  this  most  valuable  animal.  Not  a  few  of 
the  accidents,  at  least,  which  are  incidental  to  the 
period  of  pregnancy  and  to  lambing  would  be  alto- 
gether avoided,  or  their  frequency  greatly  diminished  if  this 
rule  was  strictly  enforced.  Fox-hunting,  we  regret  to  say,  must 
be  placed  under  the  same  prohibition,  for  anything  which  in- 
duces violent  exercise  at  this  period  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
pregnant  ewe.  Fox-hunting  is  no  doubt  a  very  pleasant  and 
healthful  sport  for  those  engaging  in  it,  and  even  the  farmer 
may  be  pleased,  though  only  an  onlooker,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  for  him  to  have  his  foxes  killed  by 
other  means.  And,  lastly,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  would  be  well  if  the  advice  given  so  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Virgil  was  more  generally  adopted ; 

"  First,  with  assiduous  care  for  winter  keep 
Well  foddered  in  the  stalls  thy  tender  sheep. 
Then  spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold, 
With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold. 
That  free  from  gout  thou  may'st  preserve  thy  care, 
And  clear  from  scabs  produced  by  freezing  air." 

As  the  period  of  pregnancy  approaches  its  termination  the 
ewes  should  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lambing 
ground,  and  without  overcrowding  should  be  collected  within 
as  small  a  space  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  under  close  ob- 
servation. In  no  operation  connected  with  the  farm  is  it 
more  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  personally  superintend 
than  during  the  whole  period  of  lambing.  Carelessness,  im- 
patience, or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd  or  his  as- 
sistants too  frequently  gives  rise  to  serious  losses  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer,  and  by  no  one  else  can  the  disorders  and 
troubles  which  too  frequently  characterise  the  lambing  field 
be  so  effectually  prevented.  The  careful  selection  of  the  lamb- 
ing ground  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  the  most  essen- 
tial requisites  being  a  piece  of  dry  and  sheltered  ground  im- 
mediately adjoining  to  fair  but  not  over-rich  pasture.  And  in 
the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  lambing  field  should  be  erected 
a  shed  to  wliich  those  ewes  which  require  assistance  may  be 
taken.  This  shed,  while  afi'ordiug  simple  protection  and  space, 
should  only  be  of  a  temporary  character,  and  should  be  en- 
tirely removed  when  the  lambing  season  is  over.  We  would 
strongly  deprecate  the  use  of  any  sort  of  of  permanent  erection 
for  this  purpose.  In  cold,  but  more  especially  in  wet  seasons, 
great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  similar  temporary 
erections  on  the  ground  to  which  the  ewe  and  her  young  are 
taken  after  lambing.  In  these  they  would  receive  that  shelter, 
which,  at  this  time,  are  so  essential  to  the  well  being  of  both, 
and  from  the  want  of  which  too  many  deaths  take  place  both 
among  ewes  and  lambs.  The  process  of  lambing  having  com- 
menced, the  utmost  care  and  attention  are  required  on  the  part 
of  the  shepherd.  He  should  carefully  observe  every  animal 
which  appears  to  show  signs  of  commencing  labour  ;  he  should 
neither  be  too  hasty  in  rendering  assistance,  nor  should  he 
delay  too  long  ;  and,  above  all,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
him  to  render  assistance,  it  should  be  afforded  with  the  utmost 
caution.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  process  of  parturition  having 
commenced,  the  uterine  contractions  or  labour  pains,  which 
are  shght  at  first,  go  on  increasiug  in  frequency  and  force, 
until  having  attained  a  maximum  degree  of  power,  all  obstacles 
yield  before  them,  and  the  birth  of  the  lamb  is  effected. 
Shortly  after  the  placenta  or  after-birth  is  expelled  by  the 
same  mechanism,  and  the  great  uterine  function  of  parturition 
is  ended.  So  long  as  matters  continue  to  this  course,  no  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  or  meddlesome  anxiety  should  tempt  the  shep- 
herd to  interfere.  Supposing  the  farmer  to  have  already  deter- 
mined upon  the  breed  of  sheep  best  suited  for  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  his  farm  and  the  character  of  his  pasture, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  a  general  manner  the  rules 
which  should  guide  him  in  the  selection  and  management 
ot  his  breeding  stock,  so  that  during  pregnancy  and  at 
the  time  of  lambing  it  may  enjoy  the  greater  immunity 
from  the  diseases  and  accidents  incidental  to  these  periods. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the 
best  means  of  treating  these  diseases  and  accidents  which  care> 


ful  management  has  failed  to  prevent.  These,  again,  may  be 
subdivided  according  as  they  occur  during  pregnancy,  or  at  the 
period  of  parturition.  (1.)  Those  occurring  during  pregnancy. 
Of  the  diseases  and  accidents  occurring  during  pregnancy, 
abortion,  or  premature  labour  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
Various  causes  are  assigned  as  giving  rise  to  this  disaster, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz,  deficiency 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  food,  excessive  exercise,  produced 
either  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  ewe  or  forced 
upon  her  by  the  reckless  use  of  the  dog,  prolonged  intercourse 
with  the  ram,  and  the  injudicious  use  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt.  Of  all  those  agencies,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
is  excessive  exercise,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  dog.  There 
are  a  few  symptoms  which  indicate  the  approach  of  abortion 
until  it  is  too  nearat  hand  to  be  averted.  Its  immediate  advent 
is  indicated  by  almost  constant  bleating,  dulness,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  followed  by  the  escape  of  glairy  or  sanguineous  dis- 
charges from  the  vulva.  Abortion  invariably  entails  the  loss 
of  the  lambs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  takes  place  some 
time  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus  ;  in  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, the  lamb  is  born  alive,  but  dies  soon  after.  In  all  such 
cases  the  careful  after-treatment  of  the  ewe  is  quite  as  impera- 
tively demanded  as  after  normal  parturition.  If  the  fcetus 
shows  signs  of  having  been  long  dead,  great  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  the  injection  into  the  vulva  of  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  fifty  parts  or  more  of  water,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  this  may  be  repeated  daily  or  oftener 
if  required  during  the  first  week  after  abortion.  In  addi- 
dition  to  the  loss  of  the  lamb,  it  frequently  happens, 
apparently  as  the  result  of  abortion,  that  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  fleece  separates  during  the 
early  part  of  spring.  All  those  ewes  which  have  once  suffered 
from  abortion  should  at  once  be  discarded  from  the  breeding 
stock,  for  there  is  always  a  marked  tendency  to  the  recurrence 
of  this  accident  in  subsequent  pregnancies.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  liquor  amnii,  or  watery  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  fcetus,  is  produced  in  such  abnormal  quantity  as  to  cause 
excessive  distension  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  even  to  threaten 
suffocation.  So  long  as  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  threaten 
the  life  of  the  mother,  nature  may  be  allowed  to  take  her 
course,  but  if  there  are  indications  of  imminent  suffocation  we 
must  at  once  have  recourse  to  the  induction  of  premature 
labour,  in  order. to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother.  Little 
regret  need  be  felt  at  having  recourse  to  this  operation,  for  in 
such  cases  the  foetus  is  either  diseased  or  so  feeble  as  to  have 
very  little  chance  of  living.  Under  the  second  subdivision, 
viz.,  those  diseases  and  accidents  occurring  at  the  period  of 
parturition — we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  (aj  those  acci- 
dents occurring  at  the  time  of  paHurition  which  necessitate 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd;  and  (b)  the  diseases 
which  occur  at  or  immediately  after  the  process  of  parturition. 
{(i)  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  precise  moment 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  render  assistance.  The  duration 
of  the  labour  will  doubtless  afford  some  guide,  but  by  far  the 
surest  indication  will  be  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  ewe. 
Failing  strength  on  her  part  may  be  taken  as  an  unerring 
guide  in  estimating  the  necessity  for  interference,  and  this 
should  not  be  delayed  till  complete  exhaustion  takes  place,  as 
has  been  recommended  by  some  authorities.  The  first  duty 
of  the  lamber  after  he  has  decided  upon  interfering  is  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  presentation.  A  natural  presentation 
IS  that  in  which  the  muzzle,  with  a  forefoot  on  either  side,  is 
the  presenting  part.  So  long  as  these  parts  continue  to  ad- 
vance with  each  successive  pain,  and  the  strength  of  the  ewe 
is  unirapared,  nothiug  need  be  done.  But  if  the  pains  begin 
to  decrease  in  strength,  and  the  labour  makes  no  progress,  the 
shepherd  should  try  the  effect  of  a  full  dose  of  ergot  of  rye. 
Should  this  prove  ineffectual,  he  should  then  have  recourse  to 
forcible  delivery.  This  should  be  effected  by  seizing  the  two 
forelegs  with  one  hand,  and  while  exerting  traction  upon  these, 
the  head  should  be  urged  forward  with  the  other  hand.  Un- 
less the  head  of  the  lamb  is  much  in  excess  of 
the  normal  size,  or  there  is  some  deformity  on 
the  part  of  the  ewe,  these  means  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient  to  effect  delivery.  Fortunately  for  the  lamber, 
if  due  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  breeding  ewes,  he  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  harrassed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  ac- 
coucheur, by  those  complications  of  labour  which  arise  from 
maternal  deformity.  Should  the  means  already  described, 
owing  to  some  disproportion  between  the  ewe  and  the  lamb, 
prove  unavailing  in  effecting  delivery,  then  we  must  have  re- 
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course  to  the  destruction  of  the  lamh.  This  should  be  eflected 
with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  the  life  of  the  mother  be  also 
endangered.  Mal-positions  and  mal-presentations  of  the  lamb 
are  much  more  frequent,  and  serious  causes  of  difliculty  in 
effecting-  delivery.  These  may  arise  from  various  causes,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  referable  to  the  reck- 
less use  of  the  dog,  or  to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd, 
either  before  labour  has  begun  or  during  the  early  stage  of 
parturition.  Abnormal  shape  or  size  of  the  lamb  or  of  the 
maternal  parts  are  less  frequent  causes  of  these  accidents.  So 
soon  as  a  mal-presentatiou  is  detected,  it  becomes  imperatively 
necessary  to  render  assistance.  The  longer  this  is  delayed, 
the  greater  is  the  risk  both  to  the  mother  and  her  offspring. 
The  most  frequent  forms  of  mal-presentation  arc — the  side  or 
back  of  the  lamb  lying  across  the  uterine  outlet,  and  less  fre- 
quently the  crown  of  the  head  or  the  buttocks  assuming  alike 
position.  Each  of  these  presentations  may  be  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  general  characters  of  the  presenting  part.  In 
the  two  former  cases,  the  hand,  well  oiled  except  the  palm, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  pushing  back 
the  lamb,  one  of  the  forelegs  should  be  felt  for 
and  drawn  into  the  passages.  While  it  is  held  there 
with  one  hand,  the  corresponding  leg  should  be  felt 
for  and  also  brought  forward,  after  which  delivery  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  readily  effected.  The  most  dangerous  and  difficult  cases 
to  manage  are  those  in  which  the  crown  of  the  head  or  the  but- 
tock is  the  presenting  part.  In  the  former  case,  the  lamb  should 
bo  pushed  sufficiently  far  back  to  permit  of  the  position  of  the 
head  being  adjusted,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  two  hind  legs 
should  be  seized  and  drawn  into  the  passages.  The  principal 
losses  in  the  process  of  lambing  may  be  traced  to  one  or  other 
of  these  presentations,  but  chiefly  to  the  latter.  In  cases  of 
twin  lambs,  it  sometimes  happens  that  difficulty  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  both  lambs  presenting  at  the  same  time.  Should 
such  an  occurrence  take  place,  it  is  necessary  for  the  shepherd 
to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  lamb  which  has  made  most 
progress,  in  accordance  with  tiie  principles  already  stated,  and 
the  birth  being  effected,  that  of  the  second  will  speedily  follow. 
In  all  cases  of  prolonged  or  difficult  labour,  the  lamber  should 
remember  that  these  results  may  arise  from  monstrosity  on  the 
part  of  the  lamb.  An  examination  with  the  hand  will  enable 
liim  to  detect  this,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  existence, 
lie  must  at  once  adopt  measures  to  effect  delivery.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that,  although  the  first  part  of  the  process 
of  parturition — viz.,  the  expulsion  of  the  lamb,  has  been  per- 
fectly natural,  the  second  part,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta 
or  afterbirth,  is  unduly  prolonged.  Some  authorities  recom- 
mend that  the  shepherd  should  give  himself  very  little  concern 
whether  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  takes  place  within  a  few 
hours  after  birtli  of  the  lamb  or  witian  as  many  days.  Nothing 
can  be  more  hurtful  than  sucli  a  system  of  practice,  and  against 
it  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly.  The  moment  that  the 
birth  of  the  lamb  is  effected,  and  a  separation  established  be- 
tween it  and  its  mother,  that  moment  tlie  great  function  of  the 
placenta  terminates  also,  and,  if  retained  in  the  body,  it  becomes, 
along  with  its  appendages,  a  putrifjing  mass,  capable  of  exciting 
nterineinflainmation  andall  its  concurrent  evils.  So  long  as  the 
uterine  force  appears  adequate  to  liie  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
we  should  not  interfere,  but  whenever  we  are  convinced  that 
the  efforts  of  tiie  uterus  are  suspended  or  inadequate,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  extract  it.  After  a  labour  of  uuusual  seve- 
rity, or  when  unnecessary  violence  has  been  exerted  by  the 
shepherd  in  extracting  the  lamb,  the  uterus  or  womb  is  some- 
times turned  inside  out  (inverted)  and  protruded  beyond  the 
external  outlet.  In  such  cases  the  uterus  sliould  be  returned 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thereafter 
retained  in  position  by  a  rounded  ])iece  of  sponge,  of  sufficient 
volume  to  retain  its  position  in  the  vagina.  Eefore  intro- 
ducing the  sponge,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  inject  a 
quantity  of  the  carbolic  acid  solution  previously  referred  to, 
and  after  the  spon;;e  has  been  api)licd  these  injections  may  be 
continued  without  removing  it.  Should  these  means  fail,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  extirpate  the  uterus.  This  can  be 
readily  effected  by  applying  a  ligature  round  it  at  its  higliest 
point,  and  gradually  tightening  it.  The  part  below  the  liga- 
ture may  than  be  removed  with  the  knife,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the    remainder  will  slough  off.       Ewes  thus 


treated  will  soon  regain  their  nataral  health  ;  but  of  course 
they  are  useless  as  breeding  stock.  We  are  aware  that  some 
have  recommended  that  the  inverted  uterus  should  be  main- 
tained in  position  by  means  of  sutures  or  stitches  passed 
through  the  lips  of  the  external  outlet,  but  we  cannot  ima- 
gine anything  more  barberous  than  such  a  mode  of 
procedure.  What  sort  of  reception,  we  would  ask, 
wo'ild  be  accorded  to  the  physician  who,  when  summoned 
to  a  case  of  severe  vomiting  or  purging,  should  re- 
commend the  stitching  up  of  either  of  the  outlets  ?  Yet  such 
would  almost  form  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  and  the  proposed  practice  would  be  equally  re- 
prehensible to  both.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  shortly  (Jj)  The 
diseases  which  occur  at  or  immediately  after  parturition.  Of 
these  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  are  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  or  womb,  and  parturition  fever.  The  consideration  of 
the  former  of  these  diseases  need  occupy  our  attention  but 
very  shortly.  It  comes  on  between  the  first  and  fourth  day 
after  parturition,  and  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  exces- 
sive violence  in  extracting  the  lamb.  Purgatives,  fomentations, 
and  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  solution,  in  combination  with 
opium,  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  remedies.  But  if  the 
rules  already  laid  down  are  properly  attended  to,  the  breeding 
stock  will  seldom  suffer  from  this  disease.  A  much  more  fre- 
quent disease  at  this  period  is  puerperal  or  parturition  fever. 
It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  ewes  in  high  condition  ;  and  on 
the  Continent,  where  sheep  are  not  matured  and  fattened  as 
rapidly  as  in  this  country,  the  disease  is  almost  unknown.  It 
generally  commences  abeut  the  second  or  third  day  after 
lambing ;  the  affected  ewe  appears  restless,  staring,  and  full. 
Violent  straining  then  commences,  the  urine  and  excrement 
are  scanty,  and  the  former  is  high  coloured  and  strongly  am- 
moniacal.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  irritative 
fever,  the  vulva  becomes  swollen,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  hot  and  red ;  and  as  the  disease  advances  these  parts 
assume  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  most  prominent  symptom 
is  that  of  violent  straining,  which  quickly  proves  exhausting, 
and  the  animal  soon  dits.  Not  a  few  of  these  cases,  we  be- 
lieve, would  be  avoided  if  means  vvcre  taken  to  prevent  the 
unduly  prolonged  retention  of  the  placenta,  which,  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing,  is  frequently  an  exciting 
cause  of  this  disease.  When  it  occurs,  the  affected  ani- 
mals should  be  placed  on  low  diet,  and  frequent  injec- 
tions of  carbolic  acid,  in  combination  with  opium, 
should  be  applied  to  the  vagina.  In  addition  to  the  topical 
application  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  manner  stated,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  internal  administration  of  this  remedy, 
in  doses  of  ten  grains  of  the  crystallised  acid  freely  diluted  with 
water  or  linseed-oil,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
highly  contagious,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  animals  so  affected 
should  be  carefully  isolated,  and  the  shepherd  should,  for  a 
time  at  least,  be  interdicted  from  attending  upon  lambing  ewes. 
If  practicable,  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  shift  the  position 
of  the  lambing  shed.  Throughout  the  wliole  period  of  lambing 
the  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  enjoined  on  the  part  of  the 
shepherd  and  liis  assistants.  No  such  rough  and  ready  system 
as  that  of  passing  from  one  ewe  to  another  content  with  rub- 
bing the  hands  on  a  tuft  of  grass  should  be  encouraged.  In 
sucii  a  district  as  this  especially,  where  water  is  generally 
abundant,  frequent  washing  of  the  hands  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced, and  the  addition  of  a  little  carbolic  acid  will  also  be 
found  advantageous.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  resume  my 
individuality,  and  to  say  that  in  the  remarks  I  have  submitted 
for  your  consideration  I  trust  there  may  be  some  statement 
which  all  of  you  may  not  feel  disposed  to  endorse.  If  such  be 
the  case,  and  a  voice  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  contradiction  be 
evoked,  1  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  somewhat  towards  pro- 
moting one  at  least  of  the  objects  of  this  club,  and  in  doing  so 
will  fiuii  ample  recompense  for  any  personal  effort. 

The  paper  received  the  favourable  criticism  of  all  present. 


SUFFOLK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  it  w.as  decided  to  hold  the  show  of 
this  year  at  Woodbridge. 
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IRISH      AGRICULTUEAL      SOCIETIES. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meefmg  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the 
oftice,  Upper  Saekville-street ;  Mr.  Phiueas  Riall  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  last  year  a  ploughing  match  had 
been  held  in  January,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  which 
had  been  a  decided  success.  It  had  been  most  useful,  not  only 
to  the  Society  itself,  but  liad  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture.  lie  recommended  that  a  similar 
project  should  be  set  on  foot,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  RocHFORU  BoYii  remarked  that  they  did  not  make 
themselves  as  well  known  as  they  ought — iu  fact,  they  were  a 
sleeping  body.  The  Society  was  fast  approachiug  a  state  of 
coma,  and  he  recommended  that  they  should  keep  themselves 
before  the  public  as  much  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  WBS  by  encouraging  ploughing  matches. 

Mr.  Robertson  proposed  a  resolution,  em.bodying  his  state- 
ment, and  moved  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  requisite  arrangements  :  Messrs.  R.  C.  Wade, 
W.  Young,  S.  Mowbray,  E.  Purdou,  J.  Robertson,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bagot,  whicli  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  brought  up  a  report  from  tie  chemical 
committee  appointed  by  the  council  to  inquire  into  and  report 
on  whether  or  not  any  saving  could  be  effected  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  con.mittee  recommended  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  Dr.  Apjohn,  intimating  that  as  the  fuuds  of  the 
Society  did  not  justify  their  paying  him  the  same  scale  which 
he  hitherto  was  allowed,  they  solicited  him  to  accept  a  salary 
of  £50  a-yeai,  and  to  charge  for  any  analyses  made  by  him  as 
heretofore. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
with  a  request  that  they  sliould  confer  with  Dr.  Apjohn  on  the 
matter  therein  referred  to. 

J.  Clibborn,  Dame-street,  was  elected  member. 


Subsequently,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  took 
place  ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Cosby  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  : 
la  offering  to  the  general  meeting  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  past  half-year,  your  council  must  again  ex- 
press their  regret  that  a  larger  amount  of  support  to  this  Society 
is  not  contributed  on  the  part  of  an  extensive  class  of  the 
community  whose  interests  are  inseparably  connected  with 
agricultural  improvement  in  Ireland.  The  national  exhibition 
at  Belfast  was  well  attended  by  visitors,  and  would  have  proved 
a  very  successful  meeting  had  not  distemper,  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent, prevailed  at  the  time  among  the  herds  of  numerous  pro- 
prietors, causing  incompleteness  in  several  of  the  sections. 
Your  council  are,  however,  happy  to  state  that,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  the  result  was  satisfactory ;  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  eminently  due  to  the  members  of  the  North- 
East  Agricultural  Association,  and  to  the  local  committee,  who 
so  ably  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  successful  issue.  An- 
nexed is  a  return  of  the  entries  at  the  Belfast  show : 

entries   EOR   DUBLIN   AND    BELFAST. 

1871.        1872. 
Dublin.     Belfast. 

(■Exclusive  of  those  entered 
Horned  cattle..     173     ...     167     <      for    North-East   Asso- 

(.     ciation's  prizes. 

Sheep 217     ...     lOG  Do. 

Swine 73     ...       68  Do. 

Poultry 342     ...     105  Dj. 

Dairy  produce.  73  ...  23 
Flax  and  wool..  24<  ...  6 
Horses 599     ...      22  Do. 

Slt^::}  175  ...  115 

From  various  quarters  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
council  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  previous  occasions,  dissatis- 
faction has  existed  among  exhibitors  of  machinery  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  by  reason  of  the  prominent  attraction  of 
the  display  of  horses  in  the  jumping  ground,  and  they  main- 


tain that  serious  injury  has  been  caused  to  their  business  by 
public  attention  being  thus  unduly  diverted  from  tlie  con- 
sideration of  implements  and  machinery,  which  now  more  than 
ever  constitute  a  most  important  ingredient  of  farming  ope- 
rations. Your  council  are  of  opiuion  that  this  question  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  premium  sheet  committee  pre- 
vious to  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  necessity  of  economisiog,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  tlie 
limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  your  Society,  has  recently  in- 
duced your  council  to  request  the  finance  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  whether  any,  and  what,  reduction  can  be  made 
in  the  working  expenses,  and  whether  any  amalga.nation  of 
offices  might  take  place  as  ojjportunity  occurs,  without  reducing 
the  efficiency  of  the  staff'.  Such  report  was  received  and  con- 
sidered at  the  meeting  in  November,  special  notice  having 
been  given  to  that  effect,  and  your  council  ask  your  approval 
of  the  following  alterations  in  the  management,  whicli  they 
think  desirable  under  the  circumstances  :  It  is  proposed  that 
the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  accountant  shall  merge 
into  those  of  the  secretary,  and  that  a  sum  of  £30  yearly,  or 
ihereabouts,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  oflicer,  to 
be  applied  by  him  iu  remuneration  for  any  additional  assist- 
ance hemiglit  require  from  time  to  time  in  the  business  of  his 
office,  and  during  the  Society's  exhibitions.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  your  council  that  a  payment  to  tlie  hall  portsr  at 
the  rate  of  £10  per  annum  will  be  a  sufficient  remuneration 
for  the  trifling  services  rendered,  instead  of  10s.  pei  week,  as 
heretofore.  With  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  chemist,  your 
council  concur  in  the  opiuion  tliat  for  some  time  past  the 
services  of  the  analyst  have  been  sought  for  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and,  consequently,  that  the  results  do  not  adequately 
represent  a  value  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  the  salary 
hitherto  paid.  Tiiey  therefore  recommend  that  the  payment 
to  Dr.  Apjohn  of  £100  per  annum  be  discontinued,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  by  a  committee,  to  consist  of  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Bagot,  Messrs.  C.  U.  Townshend  and  Edward  Purdon,  to 
consider  and  report  to  the  council  in  what  manner  the  services 
of  a  chemist  can  in  future  be  more  effectually  and  ecomically 
rendered.  It  is  usual  at  this  season  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
the  outging  president,  and  his  consent  to  act  in  that  capacity 
for  the  year  1873  on  the  part  of  Viscount  Lismore  having 
been  obtained,  your  council  recommend  his  lordship's  election 
to  that  office. 

Mr.  RocHFORD-BOYD  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Sir  John  Barkington  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  John  P.  Byrne  said  he  desired  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations before  the  motion  was  put  from  the  chair.  Personally, 
he  was  anxious  that  the  business  should  be  conducted  in  a 
proper  and  fitting  manner ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  the 
members  outside  the  council  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  considering  the  questions  contained  in  the 
report  which  they  were  asked  to  endorse.  They  were  called 
together  to  listen  to  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  them,  of 
which  they  absolutely  knew  nothing.  Half  an  hour  before 
the  meeting  was  held  he  asked  the  secretary  for  a  copy  of  the 
report,  which  he  could  not  get,  although  he  and  other  mem- 
bers similarly  circumstanced  were  called  upon  to  approve  of  it, 
coming  as  it  did  red  hot  from  the  council.  There  were  some 
paragraphs  in  the  report  to  which  he  took  exception,  especially 
that  in  reference  to  tlie  abolition  of  the  office  of  accountant, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Society,  and  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the 
charter.  According  to  the  standing  rules,  before  any  change 
could  be  made  in  the  office  of  accountant,  fourteen  days'  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  as  tliis  had 
not  been  done,  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  any  motion  on  the 
subject,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  erase 
that  paragraph  from  the  report.  AVith  reference  to  the  para- 
graph bearing  on  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  hall-porter, 
he  must  say  that  it  never  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  RocHFORD-BoYD  said  that  a  communication  had  been 
received  from  Sir  George  Hodson,  urging  that  the  wages  of 
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the  hall-porter  should  not  be  reduced  to  the  amouut  recom- 
meuded  by  the  committee,  but  ought  to  remaia  at  the  original 
sum  paid  him.  He  moved  that  the  paragraph  iu  question 
should  be  struck  out. 
The  motion  having  been  seconded  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Byene  said,  with  regard  to  the  chemist,  if  any  objec- 
tion was  made  as  to  his  salary,  and  if  any  change  was  to  be 
made  consequent  on  the  few  analyses  sent,  they  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously  in  the  matter.  But  little  information  was 
contained  in  the  report  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Society.  From  the  reports  it  appeared  that  in  May,  1870,  the 
Society  had  £972  to  its  credit  in  the  bank,  while  in  1871  it 
had  only  £577,  showing  a  loss  of  £400  to  the  Society.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  regular  decrease  in  the  funds 
of  the  Society.  There  should  be  a  reference  to  those  facts,  to 
enable  the  members  outside  the  council  to  come  there  and  ex- 
press their  opinions.  If  the  Society  held  out  the  advantages 
it  proposed,  the  members  would  rally  round  it,  and  raise  its 
financial  condition,  to  enable  the  council  to  meet  its  liabilities, 
or  proclaim  that  it  was  not  popular  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
should  cease  to  exist.  With  reference  to  the  woid  "  merging" 
the  ofQce  of  accountant  into  that  of  the  secretary,  it  was,  he 
would  not  say  ingenious,  but  it  was  a  strange  way  of  defining 
that  the  two  offices  still  existed,  and  he  submitted  the  para- 
graph should  be  struck  out  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MAcrAKLANE,  while  admitting  that  there  was  much  in 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Byrne  as  regards  the  merging  the 
two  offices  into  one,  he  reminded  the  last-named  gentleman 
that  it  was  competent  for  any  member  of  the  Society  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  council,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  forward.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  pointed 
out  to  the  members  of  the  council  that  it  would  reduce  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Society  if  they  did  away  with 
the  office  of  accountant. 

Mr.  CusT  agreed  with  Mr.  Byrne  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  the  half-yearly  report  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  some  time  before  the  meeting,  and  insisted  that, 
according  to  rule  fifteen,  it  was  competent  for  the  council  to 
remove  the  secretary  or  accountant  at  a  special  meeting  con- 
vened for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrne  could  not  and  would  not  accept  such  an  ex- 
planation, and  maintained  that  the  rule  had  not  been  carried 
out. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bagot,  as  a  matter  of  order,  moved  that  the 
report  be  adopted  down  to  and  including  the  paragraph  refer- 
ring to  the  merging  of  the  office  of  accountant  into  that  of 
secretary. 

Mr.  Byrne  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  paragraph 
referring  to  the  accountant  be  expunged  from  the  report.  In 
a  Society  like  that,  the  services  of  an  accountant  would  be 
more  valuable  and  useful  than  any  saving  that  would  be 
effected  in  merging  it  into  that  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  MacFarlane  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  RocHFOKD-BoYD  suggested  that  as  there  appeared  to 
be  some  difficulty  in  tlie  matter,  the  opinion  of  counsel  should 
be  taken  in  reference  thereto. 
^  Mr.  MiLWAiiD  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  accountant, 
whose  services  would  not  be  continuous,  at  a  salary  of  £30  a 
year. 

Mr.  MacFarlane  said,  with  an  income  of  £1,300  a  year, 
the  Society  could  not  go  on  if  they  had  to  dispense  with  one 
of  their  staff,  wiio  was  paid  a  very  small  salary. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  moved  that  it  be  a  recommendation 
to  tlie  council  to  reappoint  an  accountant,  as  the  members  of 
the  Society  believed  it  was  against  tlie  charter  not  to  have 
such  an  officer. 

Sir  John  Barrington  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. 

The  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  report  w^re  then  severally 
considered  and  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Cosby,  after  which  the 
proceedings  terminated. 


THE  ANTI-ADULTERATION  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
At  the  Council  Meeting,  Alderman  Purdon  in  tlie  chair. 
The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Jolin  IjhII  Greene,  Commissioner  of 
Valuation)  reported  that  lie  liad  received  £10  subscription 
from  Messrs.  Richardson  Brothers  and  Co.,  30,  Donegall- 
place,  Bidfust;  and  £25  from  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and 
Co.,  Leadeuhall-street,  London, 


On  the  motion  of  Captain  Peacocke,  seconded  by  Mr. 
George  Seageave,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were 
passed  to  the  above-named  firms  for  their  extremely  handsome 
subscriptions. 

Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Belfast,  and  Mr.  J.  Clibborn,  41,  Dame- 
street,  were  elected  members  of  council. 

The  following  letter  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  on 
the  minutes : 

Downpatrick,  Co.  Mayo. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  in 
the  following  case.  I  bought  5  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  from 
a  shopkeeper  last  spring  ;  the  price  was  15s.  per  cwt. ;  and 
after  using  it  it  has  ruined  my  crop  ;  it  was  of  no  use  what- 
soever. He  engaged  it  to  me  as  Peravian  guano,  but  it  was  of 
no  use  to  the  potato  crop  on  which  I  applied  it.  I  am  at  a 
great  loss  by  it.  I  put  the  5  cwt.  on  3  roods  and  20  perches 
of  land,  and  the  stalks  and  crop  were  of  no  use.  I  sent  a 
specimen  of  it  to  Dr.  Cameron,  but  I  have  no  means,  at  pre- 
sent, to  pay  him  for  analyzing  it.  I  tlierefore  request  of  the 
above  Society  to  assist  me  in  the  matter,  and  they  will  have  the 
blessing  of  a  widow's  son  for  ever.  I  do  not  know  from  what 
Enghsh  firm  he  got  the  guano  :  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  in- 
jured by  it.  Hoping  tiiat  the  above  Society  will  assist  me  in 
the  matter,  I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Gardiner. 

Dr.  Cameron  announced  that  the  guano  was  a  grossly  adul- 
terated article,  not  worth  £5  per  ton,  instead  of  £15. 

It  was  resolved  to  take  such  legal  steps  in  connection  with 
this  matter  as  the  Society  might  be  advised. 

ATHY  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  following  letters  have  been  published  : 

Fontstown  Glebe,  Kildare,  13th  Dec.,  1872. 

Sir, — I  herewith  enclose  you  for  publication  letters  I  have 
received  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  Lord  Otlio  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  Charles  W.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  and  Major  Borrowes.  Tliese  letters  will,  of  course,  be 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  Club  at  a  special  meeting  on  the 
24th  December.  It  is  with  very  deep  regret  I  received  these 
resignations,  more  especially  as  I  consider  that  tliey  were 
totally  uncalled  for  ;  and  I  now  state  that  I  could  not  consent 
to  hold  the  oflice  of  hou.  secretary,  if  a  motion  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  had  not  been  brought  forward,  which 
motion,  be  it  remembered,  was  only  to  be  considered  in  case  he 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  did  not  retract,  explain,  or  apologise  for  having 
charged  me  with  making  mis-statements,  which,  when  called 
upon  to  substantiate,  so  far  from  doing  so,  distinctly  proves  I 
never  made  the  statement  he  attributed  to  me.  I  confidently 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  club  in  the  kingdom  that  would  not 
expel  a  member  for  doing  what  Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  unless 
he  made  an  ample  apology.  I  wrote  a  kind  and  courteous  letter 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  asking  for  an  explanation,  and  received  a 
cold  and  insulting  reply,  and  this  to  the  honorary  officer  of  a 
Club  of  which  he  was  liimself  a  member.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  chance  of  saying  a  word  of  apology; 
but  instead  of  that,  he  reiterates  the  statement.  I  leave  it  to  tlie 
public  to  judge  whether  the  rcsiguationsl  publish  are  justified 
by  the  assigned  cause.  I  would  merely  remind  your  readers 
that  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  seems  to  have  considered  the  Athy 
Farmers'  Club  and  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association  the  one 
and  the  same.  I  beg  to  say  they  are  perfectly  distinct  associa- 
tions, and  I  have  never  heard  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leiuster 
or  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  spoken  of  in  any  way  iu  our  club- 
room  but  in  terms  of  respect,  esteem,  and  regard. — I  am,  yours 
very  truly,  Richarb  W.  Bagot,  Clk. 

Carton,  Maynooth,  4th  Dec.,  1872.  _ 

Dear  Mr.  Bagot, — In  the  Saunders'  newspaper  of  this 
date  I  have  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club  on 
yesterday.  I  beg  you  will  withdraw  my  name  from  the  Club. 
— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Leinster. 

Carton,  Maynooth,  4th  Dec,  1873. 

Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  reception  by  the  Athy 
Farmers'  Club  of  the  notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  Robertson  on 
Tuesday  last,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  withdraw  from  all 
connection  with  the  Club. — 1  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Kildare. 
Ilamwood,  Clonee,  Co.  Meath,  Dec.  5th,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — I  request  that  you  will  remove  my  name  from 
the  Athy  Farmers'  Club.— Yours  faithfully, 

CiiAui.is  .\V.  Hamilton, 
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The  notice  of  motion  referred  to  is  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
if  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  substantiate  his  charges  against  the 
Club,  or  apologize  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
Robertson  would  move  that  lie  be  expelled.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  any  one  should  think  this  notice  of  motion  objection- 
able. It  is  due  to  the  members  that  the  charges  brought 
against  them  should  be  proved,  or  that  Mr.  Hamilton  should 
make  such  apologies  as  the  common  courtesies  of  society 
require. 

THE  TENANTS'  DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bagot  to  Dr.  Kynsey,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association : 

Eontstown  Glebe,  Dec.  12, 1872. 

jMy  Dear  Sir, — When  I  became  a  member  of  the  above 
Association  I  understood  the  object  was  to  agitate  for  such  a 
change  in  the  Land  Bill  as  would  prevent  tenants  being  forced 
to  contract  out  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  also  to  extend 
the  Ulster  Tenant-Right  clause  to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  But 
from  the  speeches  made  at  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  instant  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  revive  the  old 
agitation  of  "  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents,"  and  "  home  ruls" 
was  also  shadowed  forth  as  part  of  the  programme.  I  must 
also  take  the  opportunity  of  deprecating  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  speakers  spoke  of  the  Leinster  family.  There  is 
no  one  who  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  harsh  injustice  of 
forcing  upon  a  noble  tenantry  that  untortunate  yearly  lease ; 
but  I  cannot  forget  how  the  Duke  of  Leinster  stands  out  pro- 
minently in  the  fore  front  of  Irish  noble  proprietors  as  one 
who  has  always  resided  at  home,  spent  his  money  in  the  country, 
and  up  to  this  unfortunate  and  deplorable  transaction  has  been 
one  of  Ireland's  best  and  most  considerate  landlords.  Abusive 
language  never  does  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  and  generally  recoils  upon  him  who  uses  it,  and 
is  th.e  more  to  be  deprecated,  when,  as  I  believe,  in  this  case 


most  of  it  was  entirely  undeserved  and  uncalled  for.  There  is 
no  one  who  has  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  more  at  heart  than  I  have.  All  my  life  I  have  been 
striving  to  promote  them,  and  I  am  wiUing  and  anxious  to 
work  with  the  Defence  Association  if  it  will  confine  itself  to 
the  objects  for  which  I  believe  it  was  formed  ;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  the  medmm  of  agitating  the  country  on  "  fixity  of  tenure 
and  fair  rents,"  "  home  rule,"  &;c.,  I  must  beg  you  to  withdrav/ 
my  name  from  it. — Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Richard  W.  Bagot,  Clk. 

The  following  reply  to  the  above  has  been  received  by  Mr 
Bagot : 

Athy,  Dec.  18th,  1872. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  bearing  date  December  12th,  and  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  anything  should  occur  which  would  deprive  us  of  your 
valuable  assistance.  It  is  not  every  member  who  could  bring 
to  our  aid  so  much  experience,  practical  wisdom,  and  rare 
ability  as  you  possess  in  the  management  of  public  business. 
But  that  same  experience  will,  no  doubt,  convince  you  that  a 
large  allowance  must  be  made  for  expressions  used  in  the  heat 
of  a  speech.  You  will  remember  the  intense  and  wide-spread 
excitement  prevailing  at  the  time  of  our  last  public  meeting. 
Every  tongue  was  busy  with  the  latest  exploits  of  the  bailiff; 
ejectments  were  raining  around  us  like  "  snow  flakes  ;"  and,  in 
fact,  every  tenant  on  the  estate  was  threatened  with  eviction 
by  his  Grace's  letter  to  yourself,  as  secretary  to  the  Farmers' 
Club.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  wonder  is  it  that  tlie 
speakers  indulged  in  expressions  which,  perhaps,  in  calmer 
moments  they  would  be  tiie  very  first  to  modify  ?  You  will 
have  seen  by  the  Express  of  last  Saturday  that  our  committee 
have  resolved  to  disclaim  the  advocacy  of  home  rule  or  other 
extraneous  matters.  Hence  I  hope  there  will  be  nothing  in 
i'uture  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  great  object  in  view — 
the  protection  of  the  tenant-farmers. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Kynset,  Hon.  Sec. 
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[The  following  address  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  Agent,  to  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster]. 

Considering  the  misstatements  that  have  been  so  persistently 
made  and  circulated  of  late  as  to  the  intention  and  effect  of 
the  new  form  of  Lease  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  it  can 
scarcely  excite  surprise  that  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  per- 
plexity should  be  aroused  on  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  tenants  ;  and  from  representations  that  have  been  made 
to  me,  as  well  as  inquiries  on  the  part  of  individual  tenants, 
it  lias  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  issue  some 
explanation  on  the  subject.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of 
much  satisfaction  to  his  Grace  that  very  few  of  the  tenants 
have  taken  any  part  in,  or  identified  themselves  with,  the  agi- 
tation that  has  been  got  up  by  parties  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  estate.  The  generous  policy  which  has  characterized 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  in  times  past  naturally  caused  the 
tenants  to  regard  with  suspicion  the  movements  and  allegations 
of  tlioss  who  sought  to  excite  a  feehng  of  alarm  in  their  minds. 
In  the  following  observations  I  hope  to  show  that  this  feeling 
of  continued  confidence  has  been  well  founded ;  and 'that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  Lease  there  has  been  no  intention 
whatever  of  departing  from  that  spirit  of  fair  and  liberal  deal- 
ing which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  management  of  the 
Leinster  Estate.  The  leading  features  of  the  management  of 
his  estate  which  the  Duke  has  sought  to  carry  out  during  a 
long  life  have  comprised — 1.  Moderate  rents;  2.  Written 
agreements  ;-3.  Permanent  improvements  ett'ected  at  the  cost 
of  the  landlord,  or  if  by  the  tenant  to  be  the  subject  of  specific 
agreement.  And  further,  anything  like  the  sale  of  the  mere 
goodwill  of  occupation  has  been  invariably  discountenanced, 
and  precluded  by  express  covenant,  as  tending  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  reckless  competition  on  the  part  of  incomiug  tenants. 
The  very  moderation  of  the  rent  stimulates  such  competition, 
the  effect  of  which,  however,  would  be  to  make  the  new  tenant 
really  pay  a  rack  rent  when  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money 


is  taken  into  account.  This  practice  has  been  further  regarded 
as  objectionable  from  its  unduly  crippling  the  resources  of  the 
new  tenant  and  rendering  him  unable  to  carry  on  his  operations 
without  resorting  to  the  money  lender — a  step  usually  ending 
in  baukruptcy.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  mauagement,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
new  Lease.  The  instruction  of  the  Duke  for  the  preparation 
of  the  new  Lease  was  that  provision  should  be  made  to  secure 
for  the  tenants  their  interest  in  any  permanent  improvements 
effected  by  them  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord ;  and  the 
Lease  was  framed  with  an  anxious  desire  to  carry  out  this  in- 
struction. Leases  for  20  or  31  years  have  been  given  and  are 
available  to  deserving  tenants  of  any  well  circumstanced  farm, 
for  which  the  necessary  permanent  improvements  have  been 
arranged  for,  or  executed  ;  and  it  is  intended  that  the  yearly 
agreements  should  be  exchanged  for  such  leases,  from  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  render  expedient  or  de- 
sirable. It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  Leases  have  been  pre- 
pared in  two  classes ;  first,  in  reference  to  holdings  where  the 
valuation  is  under  £50  a  year  ;  and  second,  where  the  valu- 
ation is  above  that  sum.  All  the  tenants  holding  from  year  to 
year,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  lield  under  written 
contracts  of  tenancy  which  were  determinable  either  by  the 
usual  six  months'  notice  to  quit  or  by  the  tenant's  death  ;  and 
these  contracts  contained  clauses  in  reference  as  well  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  as  to  the  non-alienation,  sub-letting,  or 
sub-dividing  of  the  holding,  and  against  building  any  dwelling 
house  save  that  in  which  the  tenant  was  to  reside.  All  the 
old  Leases  on  the  estate  contained  the  usual  provisions  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  amongst  otiiers,  the  right  of  re-entry 
after  21  days  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent  and  no  sufficient 
distress  on  the  premises,  and  likewise  covenants  of  a  very 
stringent  character  as  to  the  course  of  tillage  to  be  adopted ; 
but  on  my  recommendation  these  latter  covenants  were  omitted 
in  tlie  new  form  of  Lease,  and  the  only  restriction  on  hus- 
bandry which  it  contains  is  one  against  the  taking  of  two  corn 
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crops  in  succession,  without  tlie  consent  of  the  kndlord  or  his 
agent.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  such  consent  would 
never  he  withheld  from  a  tenant  who  reaily  intended  to  benefit 
his  farm,  and  not  deteriorate  it  by  a  scourging  course  of  over 
cropping.  As  to  the  21  day  Clause,  as  it  is  called,  viz.,  the 
one  enabling  the  landlord  to  re-enter  if  the  rent  be  not  paid 
within  21  days,  it  has  not  in  practice  been  found  to  work  ad- 
versely to  the  tenant.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  estate 
for  the  tenants  to  receive  a  printed  notice  of  the  days  when 
the  agent  attends  in  the  different  localities  to  receive  the  rents, 
in  June  and  December  ;  and  no  tenant  has  been,  or  will  be, 
required  to  pay  his  rent  before  these  regular  days.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  tenants  may  be  appealed  to,  in  confimation  of  the 
statement,  that  ejectments  for  non  payment  of  half  a  year's 
rent  are  unknown  on  the  estate.  With  respect  to  tlie  cove- 
nants applicable  to  ilie  payment  of  rent,  and  those  in  reference 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  tenant  is  in  a  decidedly 
better  position  under  the  new  Lease  than  he  was  in  under  the 
old  leases  and  contracts  of  tenancy.  The  provision  in  the  new 
Lease  against  alienation  and  sub-letting  is,  in  effect,  the  same 
as  that  in  the  old  Lease,  and  appears  to  be  just  and  reasonable, 
and  to  have  hitherto  worked  well  on  the  estate.  With  respect 
to  that  portion  of  Clause  18  which  has  reference  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  tenant,  this  is  one  usually  to  be  found  in  modern 
Leases,  and  is  intended  as  a  protection  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant :  to  the  landlord,  that  he  may  not  have  forced  upon 
him  a  tenant  with  whom  he  iiad  not  been  previously  ac- 
quainted, and  of  whose  exiateuce  he  had  probably  only  heard 
in  an  auction-room ;  and  to  the  tenant,  that  he  may  not  be 
an  easy  prey  to  money-lenders.  Clause  19  is  probably  that 
against  which  the  greatest  objections  have  been  made,  as 
debarring  the  tenant  from  compensation  for  improvements, 
save  those  made  with  the  written  consent  of  the  land- 
lord. It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  clause  applies  only  tocases 
where  tlie  yearly  valuation  is  £50  or  upwards,  and  in  which 
the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  contract  without  reference  to  the 
Act.  The  effect  of  it  is  merely  to  render  it  necessary  to  have 
the  landlord's  consent  to  the  execution  of  improvements  for 
which  compensation  is  to  be  claimed.  In  the  case  of  a  lease 
for  31  years,  the  Laud  Act  precludes  the  tenant  from  making 
any  claim  in  respect  of  improvements,  unless  it  is  specially 
provided  in  the  lease  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  compensa- 
tion, except  permanent  buildings,  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  tillages  or  manures,  the  benefit  of  which  tillages  or 
manures  is  unexhausted  at  the  time  of  the  tenant  quitting  his 
holding.  The  tenants  who  have  known  His  Grace  so  long 
will  scarcely  require  to  be  assured  that  it  is  far  from  his  inten- 
tion to  deprive  any  tenant  of  corapensalio:i  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  under  the  ;Land  Act,  for  liis  legitimate  outlay  ;  the 
object  is  to  keep  such  expenditure  within  due  bounds.  As  to 
improvements  which  have  been  elfecled  previous  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Lease,  and  which  might  operate  as  a  consideration 
for  the  Lease,  a  clause  has  been  prepared  to  be  added    to   the 


Lease  in  such  cases,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  place  the 
tenant  in  the  same  position  in  reference  to  such  improvements 
as  if  they  had  been  executed  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the 
Lease.  But  such  a  contingency  would  seldom  occur  on  Ills 
Grace's  estate,  as  most  of  the  permanent  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  his  expense.  The  clause  here  referred  to  will  be 
applicable  to  all  cases  and  contracts.  With  respect  to  the 
clause  relating  to  Grand  Jury  Cess,  it,  of  course,  has  reference 
only  to  future  lettings  ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  element  of  cal- 
culation in  the  determination  of  the  rent,  it  is  immaterial  to 
tlie  tenant  whether  he  says  the  Grand  Jury  Cess  separately, 
as  at  present,  or  as  an  addition  to  his  rent.  It  is  a  complete 
inisconeeption  to  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  force  the  new 
Leases  indiscriminately  on  the  tenants.  It  is  only  on  tlie 
termination  of  a  tenency,  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  or 
when  a  new  valuation  is  necessary,  that  it  is  intended,  by 
means  of  the  Leise,  to  define  accurately  the  terms  of  the  new 
letting.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  afford  any  information  that  may  he  desired  by 
the  tenants  of  the  Leinster  Estate,  and  to  give  my  best  consi- 
deration to  any  application  that  may  be  made,  founded  upon 
the  special  circumstances  of  any  particular  holding.  It  will, 
in  fact,  be  my  earnest  desire,  no  less  than  my  duty,  to  aid  in 
every  possible  way  in  perpetuating  the  liberal  policy  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the, management  of  the  estate,  by  taking 
care  that  all  new  lettings  are  at  moderate  rents,  and  by  holding 
out  every  requisite  inducement  to  deserving  tenants.  By  such 
policy  I  indulge  the  confident  hope  that  the  progress  of  im- 
provement throughout  the  estate — in  the  system  of  cultivation, 
in  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  in  the  character  of  the  house  ac- 
commodation— will  not  be  less  marked  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  what- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  of  late  by  parties  un- 
connected with  the  estate  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  that 
your  justly-venerated  landlord  will  continue  to  occupy  that 
position  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  an  attached  tenantry, 
which  it  has  been  his  ambition  to  occupy  throughout  a  long 
and  useful  life. 

Charles  Wm.  Hamilton, 
Agent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leiuster. 
Lower  Domhiiclc-sireet,  DuhVm,  December  19/h,  1S72. 
In  answer  to  the  allegations  that  pressure  has  beeii  put  on  the 
tenants  to  compel  them  to  execute  the  new  Leases,  I  have  to 
state  that  ejectments  have  only  been  served  in  six  cases  in 
addition  to  that  against  Mr.  Low,  in  five  of  which  the  pre- 
vious Leases  had  expired  on  the  25th  March  last;  one  existed 
since  1794,  and  the  other  four  wero  for  21  years.  The  new 
rents  in  tlieae  cases  were  fixed  at  very  moderate  rates,  vaiy- 
ing  from  lis.  to  17s.  Cd.  the  statute  acre.  Those  five  tenants 
have  already  executed  their  Leases,  and  there  is  only  one  of 
the  six  cases  undisposed  of,  the  question  at  issue  in  connection 
with  which  being  the  amount  of  rent.  The  farm  in  question 
is  situated  in  the  Manor  of  Manooth,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  railway  station  and  canal,  and  22s.  per  statute 
acre  has  been  fixed  on  as  a  low  rent  for  the  land. — 0,  W.  H. 
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OUR    rOOD    SUPPLIES. 


At  the  second  meeting  for  the  season,  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  Erriugton  Hill  Head,  read 
the  following  paper: 

It  will  not  make  my  paper  any  better  by  prefacing  it  with 
any  remarks  fur  having  taken  such  a  subject  in  hand,  although 
I  am  sensible  that  I  can  say  little  that  is  new  or  interesting, 
yet  I  hope  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  those  whose  greater  ex- 
perience will  enable  them  to  suggest  remedies  for  those  abuses 
which  interfere  with  agricultural  prosperity,  and  consequently 
decrease  our  home  suiiplies  of  food.  The  great  development  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  by  finding  profitable  employment  lor 
an  increasing  population,  has  created  a  demand  for  food  which 
the  present  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  cannot  su])- 
ply  at  satisfactory  prices  to  the  consumer  ;  yet  no  agricultural 
body  will  contc'inplutc,  with  any  sutisCaction,  a  lower  list  of 
prices  with  the  present  cost  of  production.  Tlie  necessities  of 
our  working  population,  although   in   receipt  of  high  wages. 


seem  to  keep  pace  with  their  incomes,  and  from  them  as  well 
as  from  those  with  more  limited  resources,  come  demands  for 
better  land  laws  and  greater  freedom  to  the  foreigner,  as  the 
means  that  is  most  likely  to  supply  their  wants.  The  con- 
tinual presence  of  contagious  diseases  among  our  ffocks  and 
herds,  making  the  business  of  the  English  agriculturist  a  very 
precarious  one,  is,  it  is  maintained,  causing  greater  waste  at 
home  than  our  whole  importation  from  abroad.  The  cattle 
plague,  clearly  imported,  cost  the  country  a  sum  variously 
estimated  at  from  five  to  eight  millions  sterling,  besides  totally 
deranging  the  plans  of  the  farmer;  and  his  misfortunes,  let  it 
be  in  the  loss  of  his  stock  by  disease,  or  in  the  destruction  of* 
his  crops  by  an  unfortunate  season,  eventually  afi'cct  the  con- 
sumer by  such  less  quantity  that  is  offered  for  sale,  as  no  class 
have  less  iiifiuence  iu  keeping  up  markets  than  at  least  the  pro- 
ducer of  live  stock.  They  are  uot,  when  ready,  so  easily  laid 
by  for  better  markets,  us  the  produce  of  mines  and  manufa';- 
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fares.  Well-iiuished  Sitock  do  not  spriug  into  existence  ia  a 
day  ;  it  takes  capital,  skill,  and  industry  to  profitably  produce 
them,  and  the  farmer  is  not  a  pliilauthropist  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  British  public,  but  devotes  his  skill  and 
capital  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  sake  of  the  return 
it  will  give  him,  and  the  importance  of  his  occupation  to  the 
human  race,  ought  to  give  him,  at  least,  that  security  that  is 
extended  to  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture.  If  any 
importations  from  abroad  placed  in  such  continual  peril  the 
property  of  any  other  class  how  long  would  it  be  tolerated  ? 
In  considering  the  regulation  of  diseases,  the  prejudices  of  the 
consumers  with  respect  to  interference  with  foreign  importa- 
tions may  be  removed,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  dangers  of 
free  importation  are  greater  than  the  benefits  we  are  likely  to 
derive  from  it ;  besides,  there  seems  something  absurd  in  de- 
pending on  foreign  countries  for  our  supplies,  which  at  any 
time  may  be  closed  to  us,  while,  by  carelessness,  we  are  wasting 
more  at  home.  A  large  portion  of  our  supplies  come  from 
Germany,  and  the  changed  condition  of  that  country,  coupled 
with  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers,  is  likely  to  develope  trade  and 
manufactures :  therefore,  at  any  time  their  supplies  may  be- 
come more  limited.  The  returns  issued  for  the  year  ending 
October,  lS7ii,  show  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  in  de- 
clared value  of  live  stock  imported,  of  nearly  one  million 
sterling,  there  being  a  decrease  in  numbers  of  every  class  of 
stock  imported.  High  prices  had  prevailed  during  the  whole 
of  that  year,  and  the  restrictions  are  not  severe  on  healthy 
stock ;  all,  at  least,  of  quality  are  readily  bought,  even  when 
prevented  from  being  sliown  in  a  public  market ;  and  I  have 
often  seen,  after  a  slight  fall  in  prices,  foreign  supplies  were 
sent  more  sparingly.  There  is,  thus,  more  dependence  placed 
on  foreign  supplies  than  there  is  evidence  to  warrant,  while  the 
freedom  given  to  them  have  placed,  more  than  once,  in  danger 
the  permanent  supplies  of  our  native  land.  The  strongest  of 
all  motives,  personal  interest,  ought  to  suggest  means  for 
dealing  with  diseases  at  home.  Anyone  who  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  during  the  last 
two  years  has  no  wish  to  have  that  experience  increased. 
Will  any  restrictions  cost  as  much  as  the  annual  presence  of 
contagious  diseases  ?  What  plans  can  be  carried  out  during 
the  summer  season  ?  How  much  stock  has  been  sold  in  a  half 
condition  by  disease  appearing  over  the  fence — perhaps  within 
it  ?  The  large  number  atfected  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
caused  a  loss  in  flesh  almost  equal  to  foreign  importation.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  restrictions  can  keep  it  in  reason- 
able bounds,  the  only  difficulty  being  how  far  we  will  surrender 
our  individual  liberty  for  our  mutual  welfare.  It  is  not  the 
mere  passing  of  formal  resolutions,  but  giving  them  practical 
effect  that  will  produce  any  results.  We  may  justly  claim  that 
foreign  stock  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing,  and 
not  put  into  the  sea  when  diseased.  The  carrying  out  of  local 
regulations  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  some  other  body  than  tlie 
police — men  with  no  previous  experience  of  disease.  No 
doubt,  it  would  not  be  an  agreeable  office  for  any  other  party ; 
but  it  is  said,  "  What  you  want  well  done,  do  it  yourself."  So, 
if  a  committee  of  justices  and  occupiers  could  be  formed  in 
every  parish  to  keep  disease  out,  if  possible,  and  take  care  of 
it  spreading  when  in,  the  sanitary  authorities  might  have  it 
handed  over  to  them — it  is  rather  in  their  line.  But  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  any  very  prudent  regulations  for  the  whole 
country  as  long  as  agricultural  interests  are  looked  after  piece- 
meal by  different  members  of  the  Government.  To  keep  the 
school  boards  in  order  must  be  sufficient  work  for  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  without  regulating  disease.  The  na- 
ture of  the  two  occupations  is  difficult  to  imagine — the  neces- 
sity of  a  minister  of  agriculture  is  more  apparent ;  while  less 
inquiry  by  committees  of  the  Commons,  hon.  members  taking 
trips  in  quest  of  personal  experience.  We  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  carried  them  out  to  the  utmost  limits, 
without  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  consumers ;  but  how  a 
low  price  of  food  is  in  keeping  with  high  wages  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  High  wages  among  our  working  population  influence 
the  price  of  fresh  meat,  and  they  are  largely  interested  in  our 
home  supplies  becoming  of  a  more  permanent  and  increasing 
character,  while  the  farmer  is  interested  in  producing  that 
which  is  most  profitable.  To  be  a  successful  shopkeeper  you 
must  sell  what  is  fashionable,  so  the  farmer  must  follow  the 
example.  The  cheapness  with  which  corn  can  be  grown  on  the 
virgin  soils  of  other  countries,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  imported  here,  prevents  its  profitable  cultivation  in  this 
country,  at  least,  with  the  present  price  of  labour.    But,  if  in 


altered  customs  and  better  systems  of  cultivation,  any  portion 
of  the  wealth  sent  abroad  could  be  used,  it  would  be  to  that 
extent  a  national  gain.  All  the  essentials  necessary  to  the 
management  of  arable  land  have  greatly  increased  in  price. 
Other  manufactured  goods,  the  produce  of  labour  and  capital, 
have  increased  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  producing 
them,  but  no  such  results  have  favoured  the  tillage  farmer  ; 
and,  apart  from  an  unfortunate  season,  he  has  to  compete  in 
the  same  labour  market  as  the  more  fortunate  manufacturer, 
while  it  is  only  his  flesh  and  wool  that  he  can  sell  at  a  higher 
price.  But  the  production  of  flesh  meat  does  not  seem  to  form 
in  every  district  such  an  important  element  as  it  ought  to  do  ; 
consequently,  every  one  is  not  benefited  by  what  pays  best. 
The  grass  farmer  is  supposed  to  reap  the  best  harvest,  but  is 
it  not  possible  to  tranfer  arable  farms  into  a  more  mixed  cha- 
racter ?  Well  cultivated  tillage  land  will  profitably  glow 
grass  for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  which  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  rear  more  stock  to  properly  consume  the  produce  of 
his  arable  portion,  or  at  least  to  purchase  it  in  more  favour- 
able markets  ;  for  where  an  almost  entire  system  of  tillage  is 
pursued,  stock  has  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  almost  fixed  times. 
The  dangerous  and  costly  turnip  crop  would  be  safer  after  a 
few  years  in  grass.  Although  valuable  where  stock  is  kept, 
yet  I  question  whether  it  pays  the  cost  and  labour  of  producing 
it;  at  least  as  far  as  breeding  and  young  stock  is  concerned, 
they  might  be  more  profitably  kept  on  dry  fodder,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  cake  and  other  ingredients,  and  a  portion  of  land  in 
grass  enabled  them  to  be  kept  for  feeding  purposes,  and  if 
the  same  results  could  be  had  from  a  lesser  quantity  of  land 
in  turnips,  it  would  help  to  solve  the  labour  question.  I  do 
not  recommend  an  entire  system  of  grass,  for  certain  descrip- 
tions of  corn  may  be  profitably  grown  if  account  is  taken  of 
the  value  of  the  fodder  it  produces,  but  not  to  scratch  over  too 
much,  but  properly  cultivate  a  portion.  It  may  be  said  that 
out-lying  districts  arc  more  suitable  for  the  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  stock.  I  think  that  draining  and  liming  on  the  surface, 
and,  in  some  instances,  cultivation,  will  enable  that  party  to 
look  after  themselves,  the  great  difficulty  being  how  far  our 
strong  clay  soils  may  be  made  more  productive.  I  leave  to 
others  to  suggest  the  means,  only  the  stern  law  of  necessity 
will  soon'be  asserting  itself.  It  may  be  said  that  the  tenant 
has  not  sufficient  security  for  his  capital  to  secure  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  tenure  of  which  will  shortly  be  raised 
in  Parliament  in  the  interest  of  some  party.  Mr.  Howard, 
M.P.,  speaking  before  the  Loudon  Farmers'  Club,  said  the 
question  was  no  longer  a  landlord-tenant  one,  but  that  up- 
wards of  25  millions  of  consumers  would  have  something  to 
say  on  the  question.  With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to 
that  body,  their  interests  are  difficult  to  define,  for  I  think 
iiiey  would  not  show  the  English  agriculturist  much  charity 
in  purchasing  his  produce  if  foreign  countries  could  supply 
their  demands  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  large  capital  invested 
by  landlord  and  tenant  give  them  a  great  interest  in  any  change 
that  may  be  proposed  ;  besides,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  upset  agricultural  arrangements,  for  the  present  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant  have  not  been  altogether  a  failure. 
It  would  be  better  to  look  where  good  cultivation  exists,  and 
try  to  extend  the  system  that  has  produced  it.  We  are  not 
face  to  face  with  a  starving  population,  that  revolutionary 
schemes  are  needed  to  remove  the  abuse,  for  they  often  be- 
come the  normal  condition  of  society,  and  of  too  frequent  oc- 
currence for  those  who  have  anything  to  lose.  More  popular 
land  laws  are  being  daily  advocated  by  a  section  of  the  press, 
those  of  Germany  and  France  are  pointed  to  on  account  of 
their  peasant  proprietary,  but  neither  the  climate,  soil,  nor 
circumstances  of  England  are  similar  to  those  countries.  Our 
population  find  more  profitable  employment  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures than  they  would  in  tilling  the  uncongenial  soil  of 
England  with  the  spade.  To  compare  the  cost  of  living  of  an 
English  artisan  with  a  French  peasant  proprietor  would  be 
ratlier  interesting.  If  by  any  means  that  class  of  landlords 
could  be  increased  who  see  no  harm  to  themselves  in  orderly 
homesteads,  well  tilled  fields  and  prosperous  tenantry,  it  would 
help  to  solve  the  land  question,  for  if  the  landlord  is  declared 
no  longer  fit  to  manage  his  property,  who  are  the  parties  that 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  those  enterprising 
tenants  that  have  to  farm  to  such  great  national  advantage  ? 
Are  the  present  occupiers  the  best  that  can  be  found  ?  Who 
will  put  every  one  into  his  proper  place,  abolish  the  law  ot 
entail,  and  make  perfect  free  trade  in  land  ?  I  can  see  no 
evil  in  large  estates ;  no  one  will  say  that  they  are  worse  ma- 
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naged  than  small  ones,  and  a  large  revenue  is  as  likely  to 
afford  the  means  for  permanent  improvements  as  a  small 
one,  and,  when  we  consider  that  valuable  stock  and 
liigh-priced  macliinery  are  necessary  to  the  farmer, 
his  capital  would  be  more  beneficially  employed  in 
stocking  and  properly  cultivating  his  holding  than  in 
executing  drainage  and  buildings.  The  Land  Improvement 
Acts  furnish  the  means,  and  no  impediments  ought  to  be 
placed  on  a  tenant  availing  himself  of  tiiem— at  least  with  the 
consent  of  his  landlord.  A  long  lease  is  the  best  security  for 
the  tenant,  with  proper  compensation  for  unexhausted  ma- 
nures at  its  end.  It  may  be  said  that  no  lease  is  needed  where 
proper  compensation  clauses  exist,  but  as  unexpended  manures 
are  not  altogether  evidence  of  the  general  fertility  of  a  farm, 
few  farmers  would  like  their  improvements  carried  into  the 
market  at  six  months'  notice.  I  think  the  extent  to  which  a 
farm  may  be  ventured  in  a  long  lease  is  its  proper  market 
value.  Many  refuse  to  take  a  long  lease  of  a  dear  farm  under 
the  hope  of  something  better  turning  up.  No  good  cultiva- 
tion can  exist  under  any  such  system,  as  the  tenant  is  always 
intending  to  move,  and,  besides,  greater  care  would  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  tenants  for  a  long  lease,  although  m  nume- 
rous instances,  neither  leases  nor  agreements  exist,  good  rela- 
tionship alone  being  the  bond.  The  abuse  of  the  Game  Laws 
is  one  of  the  riglits  of  property,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  that 
right,  and  it  is  the  keeping  of  large  quantities  of  game  for 
excessive  sporting  and  sale  purposes  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenant  that  has  created  the  violent  demands  for  the  total 
abolition  of  these  laws.  They  are  such  bad  stock  to  keep  in 
order  that  no  one  will  farm  with  them  for  profit  that  wishes 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbour,  and  the  valuable 
food  they  waste  could  be  profitably  employed  in  producing 
flesh  meat.  Little  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  importance 
for  human  food,  but  no  good  cultivation  is  compatible  with 
game  in  large  quantities,  even  if  compensation  is  given  to  the 
tenant,  as  a  certain  amount  of  pride  and  pleasure  is  necessary 
in  good  cultivation,  and  it  is  a  market  to  which  few  take  their 
produce ;  yet,  I  believe,  moderation  is  generally  conceded  in 
this  district,  although  it  may  be  refused  in  all  until  it  will  be 
no  longer  accepted.  A  man  may  turn  his  estates  into  a  game 
preserve,  but  such  a  proceeding  will  not  make  justice  and 
modevatiou  more  safe  in  dealing  with  the  land  laws,  for  it  is 
not  altogether  prudent  to  set  aside  the  political  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  working;- classes,  who  in  time  of  open  danger 
might  assert  their  wants  and  necessities  if  the  many  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  pleasures  of  the  few. 

Mr.  DoDS  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  views,  and  was 
himself  very  doubtful  as  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  land 
laws,  any  further  than  leaving  a  man  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  own,  and  putting  land  in  the  same  position  as  personal 
property.  A  landed  proprietor  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his 
property  to  whom  he  liked,  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  taking 
the  precaution  of  leaving  it  to  one  child,  it  should  be  divided  the 
same  as  his  personal  property  now  was.  He  did  not  see  tliat 
they  would  be  benefited  in  the  least,  but  very  much  the  reverse, 
by  adopting  the  French  land  laws,  compelling  the  proprietor 
of  land  to  divide  his  property  among  his  children  equally. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  if  they  compared 
the  large  estates  of  the  country  with  the  small  estates,  they 
would  find  tin;  large  estates,  generally  speaking,  better  farmed 
than  the  small  ones.  They  miglit  naturally  conclude  that  it 
would  be  so,  for  a  small  estate  had  a  landed  proprietor 
to  keep  as  well  as  a  large  one,  and  he  had  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion to  keep  up,  and  there  was  not  so  much  margin  for  im- 
provement as  the  man  who  had  a  large  property  to  fall  back 
upon.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  our  country 
^yas  not  adapted  for  peasant  proprietary,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  tlic  cases  in  which  it  had  been  tried  had  succeeded. 
Why  were  the  small  proprietors  and  yeomen  all  over  the 
country  becoming  fewer  every  year  ?  Ikcause  tiiey  found  it 
more  jirofitable  to  sell  their  land  and  invest  their  money  in 
some  other  business.  The  labourer  found  it  much  more  pro- 
fitable to  earn  a  good  wage  than  to  have  a  bit  of  land  on 
which  he  was  half  starved  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  besides 
working  froia  daylight  to  dark,  and  in  the  winter  time  after 
dark.  He  found  it  much  better  to  earn  a  good  wage  from  a 
neighbouring  large  farmer  if  ho  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go 
into  the  town  and  work  as  an  artisan.  If  tliey  looked  at  the 
small  tenantry,  a  class  in  this  country  which  came  nearest  to 
the  peasant  jiroprietors  of  the  Continent,  they  would  find 
them  the  hardest  worked  and  worst  paid  class  of  any  men  in 


the  kingdom — worst  than  hinds  on  the  neighbouring 
farms.  They  found  everywhere  small  proprietors  parting 
with  their  property  and  investing  their  capital  in  other 
pursuits,  as  they  found  this  country  not  a  country  for 
peasant  proprietors.  They  had  abundance  of  work  for 
ail  classes;  in  fact  more  work  than  they  could  get  work- 
men for.  He  would  gladly  see  the  law  of  entail  done 
away  with,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  any  one  could  devise  a 
scheme  by  which  more  capital  would  be  put  into  agriculture, 
but  so  long  as  the  retrnn  from  agricultural  pursuits  was  as 
small  as  it  was  they  could  not  expect  to  see  a  large  amount  of 
capital  invested.  Men  would  invest  their  capital  in  that  in 
which  they  got  the  best  return  from  it,  whether  it  was  in 
agriculture  or  in  manufactures.  Men  did  not  go  into  farming 
with  any  philanthropic  ideas  of  feeding  their  neighbours ; 
they  went  into  the  business  as  other  men  did  into  other  com- 
mercial speculations,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  return  of  their 
money.  Some  persons,  of  course,  larmed  for  recreation  and 
pleasure,  and  it  was  better  thus  to  spend  their  means  than  in 
worse  amusements ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  farmer  sought 
a  good  return  for  his  capital,  though  he  was  sorry  to  say  tliat 
the  return  from  farming  of  late  years  had  been  a  very  small 
one,  and  not  such  as  to  draw  capital  into  the  business.  He 
concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Edward  Rowell  (Dewlaw)  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  the  able  paper  he  had  brought  before 
them.  There  were  many  important  topics  touched  upon,  but 
there  was  none  of  greater  importance  than  that  which  stood  at 
the  heading  of  the  paper — Our  home  food  supplies — and  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  more  freely  gone  into.  Mr. 
Dods  had  said  that  the  great  question  was  the  proper  return 
for  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — that  was  the 
great  desideratum  which  they  as  farmers  had  to  deal  with.  That 
return  had  not  been  such  as  would  meet  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  any  man  for  these  last  twenty  years,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  farmers  to  realise  more  than  a  bare  com- 
petency in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  his  opinion  there 
was  still  less  probability  of  an  adequate  return  being  derived 
from  farming,  as  the  present  rate  of  wages  precluded  any  such 
thing  being  realised.  Arable  land,  in  this  respect,  was  at  pre- 
sent of  less  value  than  it  was  some  few  years  ago.  That  class 
of  land  was  very  much  affected  by  the  labour  question,  and  it 
would  be  more  felt  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
in  his  paper,  said  that  it  was  an  important  matter  that  land 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  three  or  four  years  in  grass  for  the 
purpose  of  depasturing  that  land  with  sheep.  It  might  be 
stinted,  that  is,  sheep  might  soon  be  reared  for  that  object,  but 
to  rear  cattle  was  also  a  matter  which  was  materially  affected 
by  the  price  of  labour.  As  far  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  was 
concerned,  he  thought  they  as  farmers  should  take  it  more 
seriously  into  their  consideration  and  calculation.  The  whole 
system  of  farm  procedure  would  need  to  be  remodelled,  and 
they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  days.  But  where 
would  they  get  the  old  dames  to  wait  upon  the  calves,  and 
where  would  they  get  the  maids  to  devote  themselves  with  that 
earnestness  and  energy  to  the  milking  of  the  cows  P  The  la- 
bour question  shut  them  up  in  that  direction,  and  they  were 
driven  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  alone.  Tor  their  supplies  of 
cattle  they  depended  upon  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  and  it 
really  became  a  very  serious  question.  The  beef  must  be  got 
somewhere,  and  as  a  body  of  farmers  they  ought  to  address 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  they 
could  not  get  cattle  reared  more  cheaply  by  allowing  the  calves 
to  follow  their  dams,  and  maKing  them  labour  for  themselves. 
The  idea  of  allowing  the  land  to  be  in  grass  so  many  years  af- 
fected the  labour  question  so  far  as  the  plougii  was  concerned, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
if  it  was  allowed  to  lie  in  that  condition. 

Tlie  Skcretary,  Mr.  Trotter,  said  tliat  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dods's  views  with  regard  to  the  land  laws.  Gentlemen  should 
not  be  dictated  to  as  to  how  tliey  should  leave  their  laud,  and  if 
they  left  it  to  one  child  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  but  if  they 
wished  to  divide  it  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  landed  proprietor  dying  without  a  will  each  child 
siiould  have  an  equal  portion.  With  regard  to  large  estates 
being  better  managed  than  small  ones  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  judging  from  what  had  taken  place  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. There  were  three  or  four  farms  in  the  parishes  of 
Bywell  which  produced  double  and  treble  what  they  used  to 
produce.    On  one  farm  last  summer,  and  he  was  speaking 
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within  bouuds,  though  to  some  it  might  seem  more  like  ro- 
mance than  fact,  it  had  upon  it  ten  times  the  stock  that  were 
kept  upon  it  under  the  old  management.  The  farm  was  bought 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  a  commercial  man  of  business,  and 
he  had  manured  it  well,  though  he  had  not  ffone  foolishly  to 
work. 

Mr,  DoDS  :  Exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  Trotter  said  there  were  some  half-a-dozen  farms  in 
the  Bywell  parishes  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
and  he  imagined  that  something  of  the  same  natures  was  taking 
place  all  over  the  country.  He  believed  that  the  small  estates 
were  managed  in  as  good  a  manner  as  the  large  ones.  There 
was  a  large  estate  in  JMorthumberland  that  had  always  been 
held  up  to  tliem  as  a  slow-moving  property ;  it  was  behind- 
hand and  did  not  keep  going  with  the  times.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  tliey  had  smaller  estates,  with  more  capital  in- 
vested in  tliem,  and  farmed  by  their  owners,  they  would  have 
a  greater  quantity  of  produce. 

_Mr.  Christopher  Grey  said  that,  although  he  was  a 
Liberal,  he  confessed  he  was  a  little  Conservative  on  the  land 
question,  wlien  he  looked  at  it  in  all  its  bearings.  He  tliought 
it  was  a  matter  they  would  be  obliged  to  let  alone.  It  re- 
minded him  of  an  incident :  A  veterinary  had  a  horse  in  hand 
belonging  to  his  fatlier.  He  treated  it  for  a  long  time,  but  at 
last  had  to  give  it  up,  and  said  it  would  have  to  mend  of  itself. 
Tliere  were  many  of  these  things  they  would  have  to  leave 
alone,  leaving  time  and  the  coramoii  sense  of  mankind  to  work 
upon  them.  Reference  liad  been  made  to  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  wonder  expressed  as  to  where  the  old  dames  were  to  come 
from,  who  delighted  in  milking  the  cows  and  feeding  the  calves, 
to  which  he  replied  manufacture  tliem  from  the  young  ones. 
Another  system  might  be  pursued  attended  with  less  labour  and 
perhaps  equal  profit,  viz.,  by  allowing  the  calves  to  suck  their 
dams.  He  was  speculating  on  tlie  subject  himself.  He  bought 
ten  GaUoway  cattle,  and  he  somewhat  astonished  the  natives  of 
Whittonstall  when  they  saw  black  cattle  driven  into  the  field. 
He  intended  to  put  them  to  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  rear  cattle 
from  them.  Farmers  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  in- 
stead of  widening  the  breach  if  any  existed  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  let  them  seek  to  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
seek  to  promote  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  He  might  say  he  liad 
been  seeking  a  farm  for  three  years,  and  had  not  yet  found  one 
to  his  mind.  He  happened  to  be  engaged  in  looking  after  a 
farm  in  the  county  of  Durham,  but  it  was  in  a  state  that  re- 
flected no  credit  either  upon  the  landlord  or  tenant,  and  he 
believed  from  what  he  heard  it  was  owing  more  to  the  fault  of 
the  tenant  than  to  the  landlord.  There  were  liundreds  of  acres 
growing  nothing  but  thistles.  It  was  cold,  clay  land,  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  kind  of  soil  to  farm  to  a  profit. 
There  was  much  truth  in  what  was  said  as  to  allowing  it  to  lie 
for  a  few  years  to  refresh  itself  a  little,  and  when  ploughed  out 
and  sown  down  with  seeds  again,  it  would  be  more  adapted  to 
grow  grass.  As  to  increasing  their  home  food  supplies,  they 
were  left  a  great  deal  to  their  own  resources,  and  they  should 
do  thett  utmost  to  advance  their  own  interests,  and  whilst  tliey 
were  doing  so  they  would  be  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
landlords  and  the  interests  of  the  nation.  If  they  produced 
plenty  of  beef  and  mutton  they  would  be  doing  well  for  them- 
selves and  the  nation,  as  well  as  increasing  the  value  of  their 
farms. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  whole  question  was  very  much 
of  a  mercantile  one.  The  writer  of  the  paper  had  hinted  at  the 
probability  of  a  stoppage  in  the  foreign  supplies  of  cattle,  and 
this,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  was  not  so  unlikely  as  many  per- 
sons might  suppose.  They  were  all  quite  well  aware  that  if 
the  price  of  meat  fell  in  this  country  the  importation  from 
abroad  was  at  once  proportionately  checked ;  and  this,  he 
thought,  showed  very  clearly  that  the  breeders  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  had  calculated  pretty  closely  tlie 
profit  they  could  make  by  sending  their  food  to  England  as 
compared  with  what  they  could  do  at  home.  If,  tlierefore, 
manufactures  increased  in  the  North  of  Europe — which,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  expense  of  production  in  tliis  country, 
there  was  every  prospect  of — the  breeders  of  stock  would 
naturally  get  a  higher  price  for  their  produce  at  home  than 
they  could  by  exporting  it,  and  hence  they  would  direct  their 
attention  to  their  own  land.  The  consequences  would  be  that 
England  would  have  to  depend  upon  itself,  and  meat  would  be- 
come very  much  dearer  ;  but  then,  if  the  people  were  in  receipt 
of  so  much  higher  wages  than  formerly,  they  must  expect  to 


give  much  more  for  what  they  consumed.  This  would  go  on, 
of  course,  until  the  increased  price  incited  more  people  to  em- 
bark in  the  trade,  and  that  might  re-act  in  bringing  the  prices 
down.  They  could  not  very  well,  according  to  the  present 
means,  import  a  great  deal  of  live  stock  from  distant  countries ; 
but  it  was  possible  that  the  importation  of  dead  meat,  in  some 
form  or  other  not  yet  carried  to  perfection,  might  be  carried 
out  so  as  materially  to  affect  the  prices  at  home; 
and  if  that  was  so,  they  must  take  _  the  conse- 
quences of  free  trade  in  meat  as  they  had  done  in  corn  ;  and 
the  farmer  would  have  to  suit  his  manufacture  to  the  prices  he 
got  for  his  produce.  Ever  since  free  trade  was  established  in 
this  country,  farmers  had  accommodated  their  farming  to 
growing  as  mnch  corn  as  they  could  afi'ord  to  grow  in  compe- 
tition with  what  was  imported,  and  they  looked  more  to  the 
manufacture  of  meat,  which,  for  many  years,  had  been  more 
profitable.  As  to  the  laud  laws,  he  thought  land  ought  to  be 
treated  Hke  any  otlier  commodity.  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
divide  his  land,  or  to  sell  it,  as  easily  as  he  could  his  railway 
shares  or  consols  in  the  funds ;  and  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  his  bargains  for  the  use  of  his  land  without  anything 
preventing  him.  Farmers  were  at  liberty  to  make  their  terms 
in  taking  land  ;  he  thought  the  main  point  was  to  look  at  the 
bargain  as  a  commercial  transaction.  A  discreet  man,  like  Mr. 
Christopher  Grey,  who  had  for  three  years  been  unsuccessful 
in  finding  a  farm  to  liis  liking,  would  never  take  a  farm  simply 
at  an  agent's  word  ;  lie  was  one  party  to  the  bargain,  and  he 
tried  to  make  his  own  bargain  in  taking  the  farm.  Many 
farmers  said  tbey  had  to  take  what  terms  the  agents  put  into 
their  leases,  that  tliey  could  not  help  themselves,  and  these 
farmers  naturally  enough  looked  to  Parliament  to  redress  their 
grievances.  He  thought  the  best  way  was  for  a  man  to  make 
his  own  bargain  and  fight  his  own  battle.  He,  however,  was  far 
from  saying  that  there  were  not  abuses  which  should  be  -ob- 
viated by  legislation,  but  still  he  considered  that  the  best  way 
in  making  a  bargain  was  to  look  at  it  as  a  mercantile  question. 
They  thought  to  make  more  money  by  farming  than  by  in- 
vesting their  money  in  any  other  trade  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  tliey  looked  upon  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  they 
might  expend  their  capital,  energy,  and  industry  for  as  many 
years  as  it  would  pay  them.  If  they  took  a  farm  withouta 
lease,  and  it  did  not  pay  them  it  was  their  own  fault.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Trotter  that  small  estates  were  better 
farmed  than  large  ones.  He  knew  that  in  Bywell  parishes 
there  were  small  estates  upon  which  a  great  deal  of  money  had 
been  spent  in  improvements,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  if  that 
money  had  been  put  into  steamboats  or  railways,  it  would  have 
brought  five  or  six,  or  even  ten  times  the  profit.  If  a  person 
who  had  a  successful  place  of  business  in  Newcastle  chose  to 
amuse  himself  by  spending  large  sums  over  a  small  estate  and 
only  receive  half  per  cent,  for  the  money,  instead  of  getting 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  trade,  he  might  do  so,  but  who  would  put 
him  in  competition  with  a  man  who  had  to  make  a  living 
by  farming  ?  A  man  who  had  his  living  to  make  by  it  had 
simply  to  calculate  what  he  would  make  by  his  bargain.  If 
they  did  not  agree  to  that  proposition  of  his,  they  must  admit 
they  were  holding  their  land  the  same  as  in  the  old  feudal 
times,  and  were  dependent  upon  the  kind  treatment  of  their 
landlords — a  thing  which  he  thought  in  these  districts  was  ex- 
ploded, and  with  all  their  intelligence  and  indenpendence  ought 
to  be  exploded.  It  still  existed,  he  believed,  in  some  districts 
wliere  farming  was  in  a  very  backward  state,  where  there  were 
no  leases,  and  where  rents  were  so  low  that  they  could  afi'ord  to 
farm  asbadly  as  they  pleased.  When  the  seasons  and  the  natural 
productiveness  of  the  soil  did  not  favour  them  they  did  not 
look  to  their  own  labour  and  capital,  but  simply  to  the  kind- 
ness ot  the  landlords  to  keep  them  afloat.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  farmers  of  this  district  would  admit  that  they  occupied 
that  position  in  the  trade  of  farming.— [Mr.  IIobt.  Hender- 
son :  We  cannot  afford  it.] — Whenever  he  saw  badly  farmed  land 
he  generally  remarked  that  the  rent  was  too  low,  because  if  the 
^mau  could  not  farm  better  he  could  not  live  upon  it.  He  should 
not  at  that  late  hour  go  into  any  particulars  of  the  paper.  The 
writer  had  brought  before  them  a  very  interesting  subject,  and 
the  Club  by  hearty  acclamation  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wilkinson 
their  thanks  for  having  done  so.  Farming  was  a  trade,  and 
if  it  did  not  pay  farmers  to  produce  more  beef  and  mutton  it 
was  not  their  duty  to  do  it.  People  should  treat  food  as  they 
did  everything  else  and  get  it  where  they  could  at  the  lowest  price. 
The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  having  been  passed, 
the  meeting  terminated. 
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THE      POTATO      DISEASE. 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Wisbech  District  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Miller  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  Potato  Disease  :  its  Causes  aud  Cure  : — 

The  potato,  like  many  of  our  most  useful  and  valued  vege- 
table products  is  not  indigenous  to  our  own  soil :  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  South  America,  probably  of  Chili.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  it  from  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Quito  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
but  it  was  not  introduced  into  these  islands  till  1586,  when 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  it  from  Virginia  to  Ireland,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  tubers  were  first  planted  at  Youghal  in  Cork, 
where  they  succeeded  exceedingly  well,  and  whence  tliey  were 
subsequently  introduced  into  Britain.  It  is  a  notable  fact  in 
the  history  of  this  plant,  that  Virginia  was  some  years  after 
saved  from  famine  by  a  large  supply  of  potatoes  being  sent  to 
that  very  colony  wiiich  had  first  given  the  plant  to  our  sister 
island.  Humboldt,  searching  in  vain  to  find  the  potato  in  a 
wild  state,  decla.ed  its  native  country  to  be  unknown.  But 
the  edible  potato  has,  since  his  researches,  been  found  wild 
near  Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Darwin  met  with  it  on  some  islands 
(the  Chonos  Archipelago)  off  the  South  of  Chili.  He  states 
the  tallest  tree  was  •ift.  high — whence,  I  presume,  we  might 
obtain  a  fresh  stock.  The  tubers  were  generally  small,  but  I 
found  one  of  an  oval  shape,  3  inches  in  diameter.  Tiiey  re- 
semble in  every  respect,  and  have  the  same  smell,  as  the 
English  potato.  They  are  here,  undoubtedly,  indigenous  ; 
they  grow  as  far  south  as  lat.  50  degs.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  plant  should  be  found  on  the  sterile  mountains  of 
Central  Chili,  where  a  drop  of  rain  does  not  fall  for  six 
months,  and  also  within  the  damp  forests  of  these  southern 
islands.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  plant  is  suited  both  to 
a  dry  and  a  wet  climate.  The  general  cultivation  of  the  potato 
was  not  carried  out  in  our  country  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  not  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
varieties,  nor  a  very  large  breadth  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  till  the  end  of  that  century.  Very 
little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  real  nature  of  the  plant. 
Eor  many  years  it  produced  an  easy  profit — the  one  great 
concern  of  the  majority  of  its  cultivators — and  it  has  been 
treated  as  if  its  constitution  could  be  subject  to  no  decline. 
If  tlie  variety  dwindled  away  another  was  adopted  in  its  place. 
What  was  called  the  Dutch  potato  was  much  cultivated  in 
Norfolk  twenty  years  ago.  It  seemed  for  many  years  a  re- 
liable source  of  good,  but  that  variety  has  long  since  died  out, 
and  others  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  grower  seemed  to 
have  any  suspicion  that  the  evil  day  would  come,  although  as 
far  back  as  1815  there  were  symptoms  of  some  kind  of  disease 
affecting  the  plant,  and  in  1830  there  was  a  disease  in  Ger- 
many called  the  "  dry  rot."  Tiie  first  serious  attack  was 
noted  by  the  Belgian  farmers  in  the  province  of  Liege  in 
18i2;  thus  Belgium  is  regarded  as  the  European  centre  of  the 
potato  disease.  The  disease  appeared  in  Ireland  in  1844,  Ijut 
the  great  disaster  occurred  in  1845.  The  malady  appeared 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  middle  of  August  of  that  year,  and 
a  week  after  it  was  general  in  the  South  of  England,  and  the 
next  week  the  samples  in  the  London  markets  were  generally 
unsound.  In  September  Ireland  felt  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease ,  then  Scotland,  Western  Europe  and  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  North  America  suflered  the  same  disaster. 
Tlie  general  health  of  the  potato  has  been  considered  preca- 
rious ever  since.  A  few  scientific  men  set  themselves  to  work 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disease,  ajiparently  regarding  it 
as  epidemic.  In  Dr.  W.  K.  Carpenter's  Vegetable  I'hysiology 
andBotany,  publisiied  in  1845, 1  find  the  following  remark:  "It 
(tlie  potato)  has  this  great  advantage  over  most  other  vegeta- 
bles which  are  standard  articles  of  food,  that  it  can  not  only 
be  cultivated  in  places  where  no  others  can  be  profitably  grown, 
but  that  it  can  be  cultivated  there  at  a  small  expense,  and  is 
less  likely  to  be  alfected  by  unfavourable  states  of  the  weather, 
tiian  are  most  other  crops."  1  have  written  to  Dr.  C.  to  ask 
him  if  he  still  holds  that  opinion :  his  reply  will  best  come 
in  below,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  plant  physiologi- 
cally. Yet  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  Dr.  C.'s  statement  when 
we  read  t lie  following,  written  to   the  jT/ww  by  a  Cambridge- 


shire farmer,  cu  the  10th  September  last: — "I  have  this 
week  dug  up  several  roots  of  the  red-skin  in  a  rich  wet-bottom 
garden.  The  soil  turning  up  like  mud,  and  this  particular 
part  of  it  in  a  sheltered  corner,  nearly  smothered  by  a  bed  of 
rasberr.v  canes  seven  feet  high,  and  not  one  diseased  tuber  was 
found."  Of  course  the  writer  does  not  intend  us  to  infer  that 
this  sheltered  spot  protected  the  plants  from  the  weather,  for 
the  soil  turned  up  like  mud,  but  that  ventilation  is  not  so 
important  a  matter  as  many  writers  on  this  subject  imagine. 
In  such  a  nook,  what  other  crop  could  have  been  profitably 
grown  ?  We  ought  to  have  been  informed  whether  the  tubers 
turned  up  in  such  (|uantities  as  would  warrant  supposing  that 
diseased  ones  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  The  want  of 
drainage  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  disease,  for  the 
same  writer  says  "  I  have  land  on  which  I  have  frequently 
seen  t!ie  dust  ploughed  up  at  Christmas  time,  and  on  this  field 
I  have,  even  in  a  season  like  the  present  one,  potatoes 
now  lying  with  dust  round  the  root,  and  showing  from  30  to 
45  per  cent-  diseased — none  in  the  field  entirely  free  but  the 
red-skin  ball."  Different  writers  give  somewhat  different  ac- 
counts of  the  influence  of  soils.  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  of  Bedfont, 
writing  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  7lli  Sept.,  1872,  re- 
marks: "My  soil  singularly  varies  in  character  in  different 
parts  of  my  ground ;  in  one,  and  the  larger  case,  being  a  stiff- 
clayey  loam  ;  and  in  the  other  light  gravelly  soil,  working  at 
all  times  like  an  ash-heap,"  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  working  and  dressing  of  the  ground  during  the 
last  winter,  he  had  never  found  the  ground  work  tighter  and 
firmer  than  during  the  past  summer.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  absence  of  frost  last  winter,  and  he  thinks  this  tightness 
and  tenacity  assisted  the  potato  disease,  and  further  says : 
"  The  vfhole  of  my  ground  here  is  very  open  and  exposed, 
being  swept  by  winds  all  round,  except  due  north.  Although 
lying  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames  valley,  the  land  is  arti- 
ficially drained,  and  the  subsoil  is  far  from  retentive  ;  in  fact, 
it  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  rather  too  dry  in  the  summer 
than  otherwise."  This  writer  grows  over  100  kinds.  As  a 
rule,  he  found  the  early  sorts,  both  round  and  kidney,  free 
from  disease,  but  the  latter  sorts  affected.  Eor  instance, 
Paterson's  Victoria  and  Albert  growing  side  by  side,  the  latter 
diseased  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds,  aud  the  former  at  about 
one-eighth — a  most  perplexing  circumstance  for  the  investi- 
gators. A  fact  came  under  our  own  notice  at  West  Walton. 
In  a  field  in  which  some  parts  of  the  land  were  considerably 
higher  than  others,  the  potatoes  were  much  more  diseased  on  the 
higher  and  drier  parts  than  in  the  lower  and  raoister  land' 
For  most  that  we  know  of  what  must  at  present  be  termed  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  potato  disease  we  are  indebted  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Berkeley,  Drs.  Montague  and 
Payen,  and  De  Bary — from  whom  we  learn  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  fungus  in  the  haulm  of  the  potato. 
No  less  than  ten  different  kinds  of  fungi  have  been  found 
in  the  potato.  The  corn  and  grass  tribes  are  subject  to  attacks 
from  fungus — which  is  ordinarily  described  as  blight,  mildew, 
rust,  smut,  &c. ;  indeed  all  plants  arc  more  or  less  liable  to  at- 
tacks from  parasitic  fungus :  animals  too  come  in  for  a  share, 
the  disease  of  the  silkworm  is  fungoid,  known  as  inusoardine, 
a  species  of  botrytis.  The  different  kinds  of  mould  on  bread, 
cheese,  preserved  fruits,  &c.,  are  produced  by  fungus,  the 
botrytis  odium.  Tiie  parasitic  fungus  of  the  potato  belongs 
to  the  genera  perouospora,  which  grows  on  living  plants — the 
potato-mould  is  the  peronospora  infustians.  Botrytis  is  applied 
to  the  fungus  on  not  living  vegetable  products,  peronospora  to 
those  on  the  living.  It  must  be  remembered  that  fungus  grows 
by  appro])riating  the  tissues  of  tlie  plants  upon  which  it  lives. 
Fungus  has  no  leaves — it  multiplies  itself  by  bodies  called 
spores.  It  has  been  thought  that  these  spores  entered  the 
stoniata  of  the  leaves — but  on  further  investigation  by  the 
microcope,  it  was  found  they  were  too  large,  aud  hence  the 
conclusion  is  that  they  germinate  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Berkeley, 
writing  to  tlic  Gardener's  Chronicle,  November  4th,  1871,  says: 
"  Tlie  fungus  bears  abundance  of  spores  on  the  tips  of  tlie 
branches,  the  mycolium  or  spawn  burrowing  amongst  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  leaf,  aud  causing  rapid  decomposition,  while 
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the  vertical  threads,  which  branch  aad  bear  the  spores,  liiid 
their  way  tlirough  the  stomates  or  leaf  pores.  The  spores 
themselves  falling  on  ditferent  parts  of  the  plant  germinate, 
and  penetrating  the  tissue,  produce  a  brown  tint,  not  only  in 
the  cell,  with  which  they  are  in  immediate  contact,  but  in  tlie 
adjacent  cells."  Montague  and  De  Dary  found  that  some  spores, 
not  perceptibly  ditferent  from  others,  yet  undergo  a  peculiar 
process,  their  contents  become  differentialed,  and  produce  zoo- 
spores— that  is,  living  or  moving  spores,  which  are  very  active, 
being  furnished  with  movable  threads,  thus  spreading  them- 
selves when  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture,  but  like  the 
ordinary  spores,  they  germinate,  penetrate  the  cuticle,  and 
thrust  tlieir  mycolia  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  Then  the 
question  arises,  whence  comes  the  first  batch  of  spores  in  any 
given  season  to  make  the  first  attack  in  the  crops  ?  Well,  tliis 
is  a  matter  for  further  scientific  research,  and  we  shall  see  that 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  more  remains  yet  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  whole  question  cannot  tie  settled  to-day.  If  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation,  then  there  must  be 
some  resting  spores  stored  up  somewliere,  and  which  are  called 
forth  by  some  cause,  atmospheric  or  otherwise,  favourable  to 
their  propagation.  We  are  told  that  in  some  species  of  pero- 
nospora  there  is  a  more  perfect  form  of  fructification  than  has 
yet  been  observed  in  tlie  fungus  of  the  potato  ;  and  that  there 
is  clearly  the  action  of  the  male  element — there  are  distinct 
antherida,  or  male  organa,  which  comes  in  contact  with  peculiar 
cells,  originating  within  the  tissues  of  the  fungus-bearer,  and 
thus  produce  the  fertilized  spore,  stored  up  through  winter,  to 
be  called  into  activity  by  conditions  suited  to  its  growth.  But 
this  more  perfect  form  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  the  potato 
mould.  If  there  are  such  resting  spores,  then  science  must 
discover  their  habitat.  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  become 
stored  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  tubers  ?  There  is  uncertainty  here. 
It  is  not  proved  that  the  mycoha  or  thread-like  branches  pene- 
trate so  far  as  the  tubers,  or  all  tubers  in  plants  equally  affected 
in  the  haulm  would  no  doubt  be  equally  diseased.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  haulm  of  all  kinds  suffer  alike,  while  the 
tubers  of  some  sorts  are  much  diseased,  and  others  compara- 
tively free.  But  if  the  threads  of  the  fungus  reached  the 
tubers  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  generate 
reproductive  bodies  analagous  to  the  spores.  Besides,  the 
tubers  would  be  thus  so  diseased  as  to  be  unsuitcd  for  planting. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  lies  deeper  still  than  this.  The  fungus 
certainly  eats  into  the  plant,  arrests  the  circulation  of  the  sap, 
strikes  at  the  vitality  of  the  organism  and  produces  decompo- 
sition. "  Why  the  potato,"  says  Mr.  Dean,  "  should  be  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  this  disease,  whilst  almost  all  other  edible 
vegetables  go  scot  free,  is  a  matter  for  close  enquiry.  What- 
ever amount  of  study  may  have  been  devoted  to  this  great  phy- 
sical problem  in  years  past,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide 
field  open  before  earnest  inquirers  yet,  and  one  that  may  bring 
ultimate  fame.  We  want  prevention,  and  whoever  amongst 
our  practical  or  scientific  men  can  discover  how  to  prevent  the 
potato  disease,  will  have  done  more  to  merit  the  blessings  of 
his  fellows  than  the  discoverer  of  a  dozen  stars  or  the  cleverest 
ethnologist  that  ever  lived."  Tlie  same  paper,  the  Gardener'' s 
Chronicle  which  published  the  above,  says  in  a  leader  on  31st 
August  last:  "  The  naturalists  miglit  fairly  look  to  the  culti- 
vators for  assistance  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  where  the 
fungus  comes  from  and  what  are  the  conditions  which  favour 
its  growth,  but  though  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  culti- 
vators have  had  to  wince  under  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  ene- 
my, they  have  not  learnt  yet  either  the  mode  of  invasion  or_'the 
method  of  destruction.  The  ideas  and  expressions  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  on  this  suliject  are  conflicting  and  perplexing.  Mr. 
Berkeley  in  au  article  above  referred  to,  aftirras — '  It  seems  quite 
absurd  when  the  whole  rationale  of  the  potato  disease  has  been 
so  a'lply  explained,  to  look  for  an  explanation  in  mere  climatic 
coLaitions,  exhaustion,  and  weakness  of  constitution,  which 
are  so  often  brought  forward.' "  But  the  Gardener's  Chronicle 
of  the  19th  October,  1872,  says :  "  The  only  forces  that  seem 
able  to  cope  with  or  check  the  disease,  are  sudden  and  com- 
plete climatic  changes."  And  the  same  leader  of  this  paper, 
which  is  generally  so  trustworthy,  and  so  noted  for  things 
scientific,  commences  thus :  "  The  cure  of  the  potato  disease  is 
hopeless."  One  is  led  then  to  suppose  that  all  which  follows 
is  a  lament  on  tlie  "Lost  Potato,"  but  a  little  further  on  he 
reads  "  We  must  turn  to  the  consideration  of  preventive  mea- 
sures." Well,  the  preventive  measures  are  the  only  cure  we 
want.  Yet,  I  think  all  are  more  or  less  agreed  that  this  blight 
is  favoured  by  certain  conditions  of  the  weather — electrical  dis- 


turbance,  and  much  rain,  are  among  those  conditions.  But 
there  were  rainy  seasons  and  thundery  weather  before  1845, 
and  no  reason  is  yet  assigned  why  the  blight  should  have  been 
so  severe  then.  Nature  of  12th  September,  1872,  pointed  out 
that  this  disease  appears  at  certain  intervals,  that  the  present 
one  is  the  most  virulent  outbreak  since  1846,  and  the  worst 
of  the  intermediate  years  were  midway  from  1859  to  1861, 
showing  an  approximate  recurrence  of  11  or  12  years.  There 
is  a  curious  accordance  between  this  and  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum sun-spots.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  periodicity 
of  the  sun-spots  was  first  pointed  out  by  Schwabe  of  Dessau, 
who  has. shown,  as  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  laborious  ob- 
servations, that  the  number  of  spots  which  break  out  on  the 
sun's  surface  is  not  the  same  year  by  year,  but  has  a  maximum 
about  every  10  years  ;  and  General  Sabine  was,  from  this,  led 
to  observe  that  the  various  epochs  of  the  maximum  spot-fre- 
quency were  also  those  of  greater  magnetic  disturbance  in  our 
globe.  Messrs.  Warren,  De  La  Hue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy,  by 
their  researches  on  "  Solar  Physics,"  show  that  the  periods 
of  maximum  solar  disturbances  occurred  in  1846,  1860,  and 
1872,  and  these  were  about  the  times  of  great  epidemics.  It 
is  thought  that  epidemics  of  men  and  animals  as  well  as  those 
of  plants,  are  produced  by  fungus — for  instance,  it  is  supposed 
the  cholera  is  thus  caused ;  but  then  it  is  also  known  that 
these  plagues  may  be  eradicated  by  the  removal  of  favouring 
conditions, — debility  often  predisposes,  whereas  robustness  of 
constitution  may,  and  does  resist  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  If 
epidemics  are  proved  to  have  their  cycles,  we  must  adopt  pre- 
cautions. But  the  question  may  be  asked  "  How  can  the  sun- 
spots  have  any  influence  on  the  potato  disease  ?"  Well,  the 
sun-spot  indicates  an  immense  disturbance  in  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  electric  currents  of  the  earth  have  their  corres- 
ponding disturbances, — then  electricity  has  a  vast  influence  on 
the  animal  and  vegetable  processes — and  if  electrical  or  mag- 
netic storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  may  aff'ect  the 
formation  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  either  by  accelerating  un- 
duly or  retarding  the  necessary  supply  of  the  components  of 
which  they  are  built  up,  hence  an  imperfect  organisation 
would  result.  There  is  much  scope  for  future  investigation. 
Many  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  avoiding  the 
disease,  rather  than  for  exterminating  it ;  some  would  lift 
their  crops  early,  when  perhaps  the  tubers  could  not  be  ma- 
tured, some  would  plant  late,  and  thus  elude  the  destroyer,  or 
plant  on  the  surface  and  raise  ridges  over  the  sets ;  or  "green" 
the  so-caUed  seed  potatoes ;  but  all  these  are  mere  pamperings 
or  a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  method.  Let  us  meet  the  enemy 
boldly,  and  if  possible  defeat  him.  A  horse  that  could  not 
bear  a  shower  of  rain  or  the  ordinary  effects  of  a  thunder- 
storm, or  that  must  ever  be  fed  with  gruel,  is  fit  only  for  the 
knacker's  yard.  And  if  this  country  is  to  be  for  ever  a  sort  of 
hospital  for  decrepid  potatoes,  then  the  sooner  the  patients  are 
dead  the  better.  Every  body  is  asking  whether  somebody  else 
will  find  out  some  remedy.  A  "  Ketired  Parmer,"  writing  to 
Land  and  Wafer  asks  if  anybody  will  find  out  a  liquid,  or  some- 
thing else  with  which  to  dress  the  tubers  with  before  they  are 
planted.  I  do  not  gather  whether  he  supposes  the  spores  of 
the  fungus  are  hidden  in  the  "  eyes,"  but  it  is  most  likely  that 
a  chemical  preparation,  that  would  destroy  the  fungus  spore 
there,  would  also  destroy  the  "  eye."  This  leads  me  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  what  botanists  call  the  potato  Solanum  Tube- 
rosum. It  belongs  to  the  order  Solanete,  to  which  also  belong 
the  deadly  nightshade,  henbane  and  thorn  apple;  these  are 
British.  Tobacco  is  of  the  same  order.  All  contain  narcotic 
properties.  The  leaves,  stem,  and  fruit  of  the  potato  contain 
the  narcotic  principle ;  but  the  tuber  is  nearly  free  from  it, 
though  I  have  small  animals,  such  as  the  guinea  pig,  to  be 
poisoned  by  eating  the  raw  potato:  what  poison  is  contained 
in  the  tubers  is  expelled  in  the  cooking.  But  what  I  wish  to 
make  plain  is  this — that  the  tubers  are  not  seeds;  they  are  un- 
derground stems,  formed  by  an  excessive  deposition  of  starch, 
designed  to  nourish  tlie  young  buds,  which  we  call  eyes.  The 
very  possession  of  these  eyes  indicates  their  true  nature  as 
stems.  The  potato,  loo,  is  a  flowering  plant  (the  Phaneroga- 
mous), and  possesses  all  that  beautiful  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery designed  for  the  reproduction  and  perpetuation  of  its 
kind.  It  has  its  flowers  and  fruit.  For  generations  we  have 
been  plantiug  the  stems  of  the  potato  plant,  and  have  cast  the 
fruit  away.  Now  these  higher  kinds  of  plants  are  designed  to 
be  reproduced  by  fertilised  germs.  Here  then,  I  hold,  is  the 
grand  secret  of  the  degeneration  of  the  potato.  It  has  thus 
become,  physically,  a  poor  attenuated  thing.    In  proof  of  this 
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we  Lave  the  evidence  of  both  practical  auJ  scientific  men. 
That  extensive  grower — Mr.  Dean — before  quoted,  says  :  "  In 
one  thing,  the  experience  of  the  present  season  lias  fully  borne 
out  that  of  previous  years,  viz.  that  just  as  we  get  high-class 
quality  iu  any  particular  sort,  so  will  it  be  more  liable  to 
disease.  By  high-class  quality  I  mean  perfect  whiteness  and 
mealiness  of  tuber  when  cooked,  combined  with  high  flavour, 
and  those  qualities  that  make  a  tuber  fit  for  the  eating  of  people 
of  taste.  Specially  is  this  shown  in  the  lapstone  section — 
where  there  is  the  whitest  and  mealiest  of  flesh,  there  is  most 
disease.  As  a  rule,  also,  the  coarser  kinds  are  least  aff'ected, 
hut  most  of  those  sorts  that  no  one  cares  to  eat  if  he  can  get 
better,  and  I  see  little  chance  of  stamping  out  the  disease,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  grow  high-bred  sorts."  Again,  here  is 
Dr.  Carpenter's  letter:  "  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  the 
predisposition,  without  which  the  fungus  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  potato  disease  would  be  almost  powerless,  de- 
pends upon  the  forcing  and  imuatural  cultivation  to  which  tlie 
plant  has  been  so  long  subjected.  In  animals  as  well  as  plants 
where  tlie  aim  is  to  develope  some  one  of  product  at  the  ex- 
pense of  general  vigour,  the  nemesis  come  soouer  or  later  in 
some  epidemic,  which  tlie  healthy  organism  would  resist."  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  we  have  entirely  ignored  the  na- 
tural Older  of  things ;  butitshould  beremembered  that  we  can  no 
more  violate  natural  laws  with  impunity  than  we  can  moral  laws. 
By  the  violation  of  either,  or  both,  whole  nations  have  been 
anniliilated  ;  and  lands  which  once  supplied  large  populations 
with  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  now  al- 
most barren  wastes.  Shall  tlie  potato  be  lost  to  us  entirely  ? 
There  are  unmistakeable  proofs  that  it  may  be,  unless  we  allow  it 
to  be  restored  to  its  own  natural  organism.  Look  at  that  diagram 
of  a  grain  of  wheat  germinating — you  see  within  a  single  seed 
the  embryo  of  a  perfect  plant.  That  seed  must  have  been  fer- 
tilized by  pollen,  or  it  would  not  have  the  power  to  put  forth 
those  radicles  or  that  plumale.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  is  albu- 
men, the  nourishing  matter  for  the  young  plant.  Seeds  not 
so  fertilized  decay  in  the  ground.  See  Carpenter's  Prbiciples  of 
Fhysinlocni.  I  t  make  my  position  plain  by  going  into  this 
matter  a  little  further,  for  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that, 
whatever  research  may  be  made,  the  cause,  the  immediate  cause 
of  potato  disease,  I  may  say  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  the 
breach  of  this  law  of  reproduction.  Modern  physiological  in- 
vestigation has  very  clearly  shown  that  germs  derive  from  their 
parents  certain  independent  endowments,  in  virtue  of  which 
tliey  are  enabled  to  develop  themselves,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, into  organisms  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  dissimilar 
parts,  each  of  which  parts  form  the  germs,  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  an  independent  capacity  for  growth  and  support, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  go  on  in  their  own  course  of  vital  acti- 
vity. Even  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation,  as  in  the  fungus, 
propagated  by  spores,  the  primordial  germ  may  multiply  itself, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  subdivision  into  a  number  of  cells. 
Well,  then,  the  mode  of  vital  activity  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  evolution  of  the  germ  into  a  perfect  organism,  in  the 
type  of  its  parent,  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  through 
the  approximation  of  materials  derived  from  external  sources, 
that  mode  is  the  most  general  and  fundamental  characteristic 
of  life.  Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  vital  force  is  in  tlie 
germ  :  we  must  look  beyond  the  plant  altogether  for  the  origin 
of  this  force.  The  germ,  then,  does  not  supply  the  force,  but 
the  directive  agency  ;  it  controls  the  operations  of  the  materials 
supplied ;  it  guides  the  construction  of  tlie  fabric  while  tlie 
constructive  force  is  supplied  by  heat.  My  former  paper,  on 
"  Temperature  and  influence  on  vegetation,"  made  this  matter 
plain,  I  liope.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  from  tliis  argu- 
ment:' Why,  this — that  by  continually  planting  stems,  called 
potatoes,  and  forcing  them  unnaturally ;  the  powers  of  the 
plants  are  degenerated  ;  their  directive  agency  is  enfeebled  ; 
they  do  not  assimilate  the  material  elements  in  such  proportions 
as  to  build  up  a  vigorous  constitution.  The  aggregation  of  the 
compound  in  the  vegetable  tissue  is  an  expression  of  not  merely 
a  certain  amount  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
derived  from  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  air,  &c.,  but  also  of  an 
clement  of  force  exerted  in  raising  tliese  to  a  state  of  proximate 
principles.  At  the  same  time,  the  portion  of  these  actually 
converted  into  organised  tissue  is  the  expression  of  a  further 
measure  of  force,  wliich,  under  the  guidance  of  the  directive 
agency  of  the  germ,  is  built  up  into  a  plant  of  its  own  type  ; 
and  this  constructive  action  goes  on  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  plant,  to  increase  the  bulk  of  its  parts,  and  to  produce  new 
germs  and  new  organisms.    Our  next  inquiry  is— what  are 


the  proximate  elements  of  the  potato  ?  On  an  average  we  find 
them  to  be  seventy-five  parts  water,  twenty-four  organic  matter, 
one  ash,  two  albuminoids,  twenty-one  carbo-hydrates,  one  crude 
fibre,  and  tlie  rest  fat,  &c.,  of  the  organic  matter.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  a  more  correct  view  of  the  details  of  the 
composition  of  the  potato  : — 

Analysis  of  Totafoes,    ar/ricuUnr-cheni'd,  par   Gronven. 


White  potatoes,  newly  dug. 

Various 
sorts. 

Average 
of  19 

analyses. 

Unmanured. 

Manured. 

Water  

74.95 
0.47 'J 

0.44(011 
0.39  C"-^^ 
I.31J 
0.76 
2.00 
0.07 
17.33 
1.90 
0.88 

78.01 

0.89  A 

0.03(3,9 

0.25  C"^-^-^ 

2.00  J 

1.56 

1.50 

0.05 
13.40 

1.24 

1.C5 

76.00 

Albumen  

Caseinc 

GUadine  and  Muxidine 

Vegetable  fibrine 

Gum  audpective 

Organic  acids   

2.80 
1.81 

Fat    

0.30 

Starch  

15.24 

Cellulose  

1.01 

Ash  

0.95 

100.00 

100.00 

Thus  we  see  that  potatoes  grown  in  freshly-manured  ground 
have  more  water,  more  albuminoids,  and  more  residual  ash  ; 
but  less  starch  and  cellulose  than  those  of  unmanured  ground. 
Here  we  have  the  result  of  undue  forcing ;  less  starch  is  se- 
lected, and  less  cellulose,  which  is  allied  to  starch,  and  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  structure  of  cells'and  vessels.  Fresh  ma- 
nure may  stimulate,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
resolved  into  the  chemical  elements  ;  not  sufficiently  broken 
down  to  supply  the  essential  food  of  the  plant.  But  the  com- 
position of  the  ash  of  the  potato  is  a  very  important  matter, 
for  it  is  found  more  potassa  than  other  so-called  root  crop  ; 
or,  in  fact,  any  grain  or  seed  crop  :  beans  stand  next  in  this 
respect.  It  has  60  per  ceut.  of  potash,  1^  of  soda,  4J  of  mag- 
nesia, 2}  of  lime,  19  of  phosphoric  pentoxide,  6^  of  sulphuric 
trioxide,  and  some  sihca  and  chlorine.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  potato  is  a  potash  plant,  and  the  question  is  whether 
this  material  is  not  being  exhausted.  Land  irrigated  by  waters 
flowing  through  a  district  where  the  disintegration  of  rocks  is 
going  on  would  receive  fresh  supplies,  but  not  so  in  our  flat 
country.  IIow  are  we  to  supply  this  potash  ?  for  the  want 
of  it  may  be  a  collateral  cause  of  the  potato  disease.  The 
straw  of  the  field  bean  supplies  more  potash  than  any  other 
straw,  but  this  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  be- 
sides it  vv'ould  not  be  an  additional  supply,  being  drawn,  per- 
haps, from  the  same  land.  The  most  practical  method  would 
be  to  use  the  carbonate  of  potish  as  a  manure — one  cwt.  to  the 
acre,  well  mixed  with  bone-dust  or  other  old  manure  as  a  top- 
dressing.  Allow  me  to  point  out  liere  that  the  great  aim  of 
scientific  agriculture  is  to  keep  the  land  in  a  normal  state,  or 
to  upply  it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  vegetable  life  ; 
for  otherwise  it  will  surely,  though  perhaps  by  slow  degrees, 
approach  a  state  of  sterility.  From  the  review  I  have  taken 
I  evolve  the  following  conclusions  ; — First,  that  pickling  the 
tubers  will  not  eradicate  the  disease,  and  that  pondering  the 
haulms  is  neither  scientific  nor  profitable ;  for  how  siiould 
large  growers  carry  out  such  a  plan  over  many  acres  of  crops  F 
Secondly.  A  fresh  stock  of  tubers  might  be  obtained  from 
Chili,  but  this  is  not  very  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  though 
it  is  worthy  of  trial,  even  if  it  did  not  meet  present  need. 
Thirdly,  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  might  be  obtained 
from  seeds,  not  tubers,  produced  in  our  own  country  on  laud 
chemically  tested,  as  containing  the  necessary  elements  for  the 
vegetable  growth.  But  in  this  case  I  should  not  depend  upon 
seed  from  the  first  year's  growth,  but  from  tubers  allowed  to 
remain  iu  the  ground ;  and  this  is  my  main  proposition — that 
we  raise  seedling  from  potatoes  which  liave  been  allowed  to  re- 
vert as  near  as  possible  to  their  native  wilderness.  Tubers 
that  would  not  stand  this  test,  I  should  account  as  of  weak 
constitution  and  unsuitcd  for  propagation.  Having  stated 
thus  much,  I  need  not  deal  with  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  respecting  seedlings  being  subject  to  disease  because  we 
are  not  informed  whether  the  stock  from  which  the 
seedlings  sprang  had  been  subject  to  analysis,  or 
whether    the    land    possessed    the    necessary   quantity    of 
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the  vegetable  food.  Fourthly,  that  the  land  should 
be  luauured  iu  the  manner  already  indicated,  care 
being  taken  that  there  is  the  needful  supply  of 
potash.  But,  after  all,  it  may  he  said  that  we  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  complete  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  Well,  then,  let 
us  call  in  the  aid  of  the  doctors,  let  us  have  a  consultation,  no 
single  man  can  do  it,  no  one  society  can  cope  with  it,  we  must 
have  the  best  botanist,  physiologist,  chemist,  meteorologist, 
and  microscopist  this  country  can  produce — such  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  elt'ected  by  the  Government  only.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  define  the  province  of  a  government ;  hut  I  do 
think  that  if  any  of  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  were  affected  to  the  same  extent  as  the  agricul- 
tural are  in  this  matter  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  and  most  likely  the  subject  would  fi.nd  a 
place  in  the  "  Queen's  Speech."  We  have  the  authority  of 
Lord  Calcraft  for  saying  that  the  potato  crops  of  this  country 
are  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  million  pounds  per  annum.  Is 
that  not  worthy  the  attention  of  any  government  ?  For  the 
Government  is  not  merely  the  administrator  of  coercive  power 
it  is  or  ought  to  be  the  conservator  of  the  public  weal  (ap- 
plause) . 

Mr.  A.  Peckover  said  he  had  been  met  by  the  president, 
and  asked  to  give  them  the  particulars  of  the  rainfall  as  regis- 
tered by  his  guages.  Hij^  certainly  thought  they  had  a  rainfall 
sufficiently  excessive  to  account  for  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  potatoes,  although  he  could  not  say  that  that  was  the  rea- 
son. He  was  not  a  grower  of  potatoes  himself,  except  to  a 
small  extent,  and  he  could  not  attempt  to  say  anything  upon 
the  subject,  further  than  to  compliment  Sir.  Miller  upon  the 
great  ability  of  his  paper.  His  (BIr.  Peckover's)  observations 
upon  the  rainfall  commenced  in  1859,  and  extended  to  the 
present  time.  During  that  period  the  average  rainfall  per 
year  had  been  about  24  inches.  There  was  a  varia- 
tion in  some  months  between  his  observations  and  those  of 
Mr.  Miller  ;  but  upon  the  year  the  average  was  the  same.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  rainfall  this  year  had  amounted  to  no 
less  than  35  inche?,  which,  as  they  would  see,  was  50  per 
cent,  above  the  average.  At  present  they  had  no  less  than 
180  wet  days  during  the  year,  so  that  half  the  days  had  been 
wet.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  had  especially  been  wet, 
three  months  being  almost  contiruously  wet.  On  si.\  in- 
stances during  the  time  he  had  taken  these  observations  there 
had  been  a  fall  of  1^  inches  a  day,  and  three  of  these  occa- 
sions had  been  this  year,  so  that  they  would  see  that  they  had 
had  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  this  year. 

Mr.  H.  SiiAKPE  did  not  think  they  could  over-estimate  the 
important  paper  read  by  Mr.  Miller.  He  was  sure  he  had 
thrown  out  some  most  valuable  hints.  He  might  mention 
this,  that  in  America  the  crop  was  free  from  disease.  For 
several  years  he  had  imported  potatoes  raised  from  the  seed  of 


the  berry,  as  being  more  suitable  for  growing  from.  There 
were  growers  in  America  who  were  giving  great  attention  to 
the  growth  of  potatoes  from  the  seed.  He  had  imported  some 
three  or  four  varieties,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  potatoes 
raised  from  them  they  had  had  no  disease.  They  had  cer- 
tainly to  give  about  5s.  per  lb.  for  the  seed ;  but  he  could 
mention  one  instance  of  a  crop  groTn  upon  land  near  Wis- 
beach,  and  although  the  potato  crop  on  each  side  was  so 
diseased  as  to  be  worthless,  yet  the  crop  grown  from  this  seed 
was  perfectly  sound.  He  also  thought  there  was  considerable 
truth  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Miller  had  said  as  to  the  flower- 
ing of  the  potato.  Some  varieties  of  potatoes  rarely  flowered, 
and  these  were  least  afl"ected  by  the  disease,  while  the  Pater- 
son's  Victorias,  which  bloomed  very  freely,  and  some  other  free 
blooming  kinds  are  most  diseased,  and  Myatt's  which  flowered 
but  little,  was  not  much  atf'ected.  He  thought  they  ought  to 
change  the  seed  as  much  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the 
flukes,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  true  stock.  In  grow- 
ing potatoes  he  considered  they  ought  to  get  the  best  stock 
they  possibly  could.  With  regard  to  soil,  he  found  that  pota- 
toes were  diseased  both  upon  wet  and  diy  soils.  On  one  field 
in  particular  he  noticed  they  were  diseased  where  the  soil  was 
as  dry  as  dust  in  December. 

Mr.  II.  H.  Little  said  he  did  not  purpose  making  any  re- 
marks on  the  subject  before  the  meeting  ;  but  rose  to  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller  for  the  very  excellent  paper  he 
had  read.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  yet  know  any  remedy 
for  this  disease.  He  was  also  pleased  to  hear  the  practical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  he  could  bear  him  out  in  this  that 
he  knew  a  farmer  who  had  some  of  the  American  seed.  It 
was,  he  believed,  "  Breeze's  Peerless,"  and  his  crop  was  en- 
tirely free  from  disease,  and  was  such  an  excellent  crop,  that 
he  was  oflered  £80  per  acre  for  the  five  acres.  With  regard 
to  the  potash,  he  could  tell  Mr.  Miller  that  there  was  no  difli- 
culty  in  obtaining  crude  salts  of  potash,  as  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  considered  necessary  for  agriculture,  and^  were  im- 
ported in  large  quantities.  But  no  particular  benefit  resulted 
from  their  use,  and  they  could  now  be  obtained  very  cheaply. 
He  could  not,  however,  say  that  they  had  been  thoroughly 
tried  with  this  particular  crop. 

Mr.  J.  Chajiberlain  seconded  the  proposition,  remarking 
that  there  v/ere  other  enemies  which  the  potatoes  had  to  con- 
tend with,  as  some  years  ago  they  were  seriously  eaten  by 
wireworms,  and  the  potatoes  thus  eaten  were  called  whistlers 
in  the  London  markets. 

Mr.  W.  C.  LiTTEE,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  from  re- 
turns which  had  been  kindly  supplied  to  the  Tenant-Right 
Committee  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appeared  that  Cambridge- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  giew  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  potato 
crop  of  England. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 


STOWMARKET      FARMERS^      CLUB. 


HEAVY     LAND. 


At  the  second  discussion  meeting  for  tlie  season,  the  subject 
was  on  the  cultivation  of  heavy  land  generally — the  best  sub- 
stitute where  steam  cultivation  is  at  present  not  attainable, 
with  remarks  on  freedom  of  cultivation  and  security  for  capital. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
J.  Pettiward. 

Mr.  Henri  Wells  (Oceold)  read  the  following  paper : 
In  appearing  before  you  this  evening  mainly  as  a  tenant-farmer, 
many  of  you  may  thiuk  tiiat  I  might  have  selected  a  different 
subject  to  the  one  named  on  the  card  for  discussion,  as  so  many 
farmers'  clubs  and  chambers  of  agriculture  have  of  late  had  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other  matters  connected  with  farming 
brought  before  them.  My  paper,  although  short,  will  afford 
plenty  of  matter  for  practical  discussion  for  one  evening,  and 
if  any  real  good  is  to  be  derived  from  subjects  brought  before 
different  clubs,  it  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  free  ventila- 
tion of  different  opinions.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  farmers'  club  meetings  I  have  ever  attended,  and  I 
shall  probably  incur  the  displeasure  of  many  tenant-farmers 


present,  and  some  of  my  remarks  may  be  criticised  by  both 
landlords  and  tenants  in  heavy  laud  districts.  But  I  shall  with 
pleasure  and  good  feeling  submit  myself  this  evening  to  be 
examined  and  questioned  by  any  gentleman  present  upon  any 
or  every  conceivable  point  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
hearty  land  not  adapted  for  sheep  folding  in  the  winter  season. 
I  must  first  touch  upon  a  very  tender  point  to  show  you  that 
I  understand  the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  I  am  about  to 
provide  a  remedy.  This  disease  is  bad  farming,  which  causes 
a  cry  throughout  the  country  that  much  of  the  land  does  not 
produce  half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  also 
contended  that  this  may  continue  to  be  the  case  until  there  is 
freedom  of  cultivation  and  security  for  outlay,  to  which  points 
I  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  advert.  I  desire  it  now  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  progress  or 
agricultural  improvement  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  broitght 
about,  bnt  I  sincerely  wish  the  ordinary  or  middling  farmer  not 
to  deceive  himself  by  waiting  till  something  wonderful  turns 
up  for  his  benefit  through  any  legislative  enactment.    He  has 
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the  remedy  in  liis  own  hands,  if  he  cliooses  to  adopt  it,  but 
while  he  is  satisfied  to  cultivate  his  land  not  well  under- 
drained,  and  in  many  cases  not  drained  at  all  and  with  too 
shallow  cultivation,  partly  because  his  cart  horses  are  kept 
without  corn,  and  partly  because  it  has  never  beeu  ploughed 
deeper,  while  he  allows  all  kinds  of  stock  to  go  over  the  farm 
to  feed  upon  anything  which  does  not  cost  money,  and  to  bite 
the  heart  out  of  all  the  grasses,  he  must  not  complain  of  the 
meadows  being  fit  for  neither  winter  feed  nor  summer  mowing. 
In  the  stackyards  of  such  farms  tiie  straw  stacks  are  not  half- 
topped  up,  and  the  water  is  running  through  the  straw  from 
top  to  bottom,  taking  all  the  virtue  of  the  straw  which  is  after- 
wards carted  into  the  rack-yard  a  waggon  load  at  a  time,  and 
littered  a  yard  deep  to  get  it  into  muck  without  either  corn  or 
cake.  Fearing  the  straw  may  not  all  be  got  into  muck,  they 
litter  all  the  roadways  round  the  buildings,  and  when  gathered 
up  and  united  with  tlie  sopped  straw  out  of  each  yard  and  put 
lightly  upon  large  heaps  so  as  to  ferment  likf  a  lime-kiln  and 
rotted  down  to  about  half  its  original  bulk  they  call  it  rare 
stuff,  and  go  to  the  expense,  in  some  cases,  of  putting  20  loads 
of  it  per  acre  on  wheat  land  and  wonder  at  thrashing  time  why 
the  crop  produces  only  five  to  six  coombs  per  acre  in  the  best 
of  seasons.  The  fact  is  tliis  sort  of  muck  keeps  the  young 
wheat  plant  warm  all  the  winter  and  cold  spring,  and  when 
May  or  June  arrives  there  is  literally  nothing  to  stimulate  the 
plant  to  produce  corn.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  method  of 
farming  heavy  land,  and  have  occasionally  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  occupier,  when  the  reply  lias  been,  "  Every  farm 
ought  to  baste  itself."  This  system  of  farming  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  most  indulgent  o(  landlords  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  it  is  an  injury  to  the  country  at  large,  and  no  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  for  taking  the  present  expenses  into  account  the 
whole  produce  of  such  farms  will  be  wanted  to  pay  the  actual 
outgoings.  As  I  really  have  no  other  desire  but  to  see  all  the 
wheat  and  meat  that  could  be  produced  on  every  farm  that  it  is 
fairly  and  reasonably  calculated  to  do,  and  as  I  speak  to  the 
country  generally  on  this  subject  I  trust  I  may  be  excused 
mentioning  another  class  of  farmers  who  occupy  more  exten- 
sively and  are  considered  neat  and  fair  farmers,  who  have 
plenty  of  means  but  are  content  with  growing  about  seven 
coombs  per  acre  of  wheat  on  land  which,  if  well  farmed,  is 
calculated  to  grow  from  nine  to  ten  coombs  per  acre  in  fair 
seasons,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  produce  a  fair 
quantity  of  meat  for  the  public.  But  the  fact  is  that  they 
will  not  let  loose  their  purse-strings,  but  make  up  their  minds 
to  jog  on  in  the  same  way  and  get  what  they  can  for  a  time 
under  existing  circumstances,  giving  up  their  farms  M'lien  they 
can  get  no  more  out  of  them.  Should  it  be  considered  that  I 
have  struck  too  hard  a  blow  at  the  bad  farmer,  it  is  with  no 
unkindly  feeling  ;  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  by  advo- 
cating good  farming,  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  and  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  not  having  struck  bad 
farming  at  the  tap-root,  simply  with  the  desire  that  whatever 
extent  there  may  be  of  such  remaining  at  the  present  time 
may  soon  disappear  like  dew  before  the  sun,  and  to  save  any 
one  tlie  trouble  of  telling  me  that  I  dare  not  say  anything  to 
the  latter  and  best  style  of  farmer.  On  these  grounds  I  have 
not  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  up  your  time  by  committing 
anything  to  paper,  believing  them  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  if  these  gentlemen  con- 
sider I  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  defend  myself  against  any  single-handed  attack.  In  provid- 
ing the  remedy  for  bad  farming  on  the  lands  previously  named, 
the  first  thing,  as  you  are  all  fully  aware,  is  to  underdrain  it  in 
the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  according  to  the  means  at 
your  disposal.  The  next  matter,  about  which  I  need  not  take 
up  your  time,  is  to  give  the  arable  lands  fair  cultivation  and 
keep  them  clean.  I  now  come  to  tlie  all-important  part  of  the 
remedy,  which  is  the  making  of  good  farmyard  muck,  without 
which,  in  my  opinion,  taking  the  present  expenses  into  account, 
and  future  prospect  of  farming,  no  man  can  possibly  succeed. 
The  advantages  attending  this  kind  of  muck  1  cannot  fully  go 
into  this  evening,  as  the  value  of  such  muck,  and  the  best 
way  to  make  it,  would  be  suflicient  for  any  one  evening's  dis- 
cussion, I  must,  tlierefore,  content  myself  by  giving  you  a  few 
illustrations  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  you  all  know 
the  present  price  of  wages,  the  value  of  cart  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  the  increased  cost  of  all  tradesmen's  bills,  so  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  greatest  care  and  economy  should  be 
considered  on  this  point.  It  must  be  universally  admitted 
that  it  costs  as  much  to  fill  a  cart  and  spread  a  load  of  worth- 


less muck  as  it  does  a  load  of  the  very  best.  And  v^luit  is  the 
effect?  Why  12  carts  of  corn  or  cake-fed  muck,  judiciously 
made,  will  produce  two  coombs  per  acre  more  wheat,  and  of 
the  same  quality  an  the  same  land,  than  20  carts  per  acre  of 
the  ordinary  muck  such  as  have  been  previously  alluded  to. 
Thus  the  saving  of  manual  and  horse  labour  on  eight  carts  of 
muck  per  acre  added  to  the  value  of  the  increased  yield  per 
acre,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  any  reasonable  farmer.  Nor 
can  there  beany  question  about  this  result  taking  place,  season 
for  season,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  for  a  moment 
that  we  have  no  more  rent,  tithe,  rates,  and  other  expenses  to 
pay  per  acre  for  a  good  crop  than  you  have  for  a  bad  one,  save 
and  except  the  making  this  good  muck,  which  in  an  average 
of  seasons,  with  discretion  and  good  judgment,  can  be  done  to 
a  profit ;  and  every  man  who  will  not  try  this  system  in  the 
best  way  adapted  to  his  means,  there  can  be  no  pity  for  him. 
Then,  let  us  see  what  further  benefit  would  easily  accrue  from 
having  this  good  muck.  After  pursuing  this  for  two  or  three 
years,  growing  more  corn,  which  must  mean  growing  more 
wealth,  let  him  t.-y  his  hand  on  carting  and  well  spreading 
(with  subsequent  harrowing),  the  extra  eight  carts  of  this  sort 
of  muck  per  acre  in  the  autumn,  upon  one  of  his  half-starved 
meadows,  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  even 
from  the  result  of  the  first  dressing,  if  left  unnoticed  till  the 
latter  part  of  June  following,  that  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  bad 
pasture  farmers,  if  they  saw  this  meadow  anywhere  else,  would 
think  they  must  have  stepped  upon  some  fairy-laud.  This  kind 
of  muck  would  tell  in  the  same  ratio  on  every  portion  of  the 
farm,  and  not  be  fully  exhausted  by  one  crop.  Supposing  this 
to  be  the  case,  why  are  farmers  afraid  to  graze  a  good  fat 
bullock,  or  sheep,  or  even  a  yard  of  fat  pigs.  The  shortness 
of  the  notice  to  prepare  this  paper  to  come  off  at  this  meeting 
instead  of  next  month,  which  I  had  agreed  to,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  not  going  so  fully  into  tliis  grazing  question 
as  I  should  have  wished  to  have  done ;  but,  probably,  the 
firing  from  the  cross  benches  this  evening  will  prove  of 
equal  benefit  to  the  members  of  this  club.  I  may  prob- 
ably be  told  by  some  gentlemen  present  this  evening  that 
had  not  my  farms  been  so  closely  allied  to  Leadenhall 
Street,  Occold,  that  I  could  not  have  carried  out  my  present 
system  of  farming.  I  shall  not  be  offended  to  be  told  that,  if 
I  am  allowed  to  reply ;  and  if  I  can  prove  to  you  by  oue 
illustration,  beginning  upon  one  of  the  most  needy  farmers 
and  had  keepers  of  stock,  and  show  him  the  way  to  improve 
the  condition  of  himself  as  well  as  his  landlord,  I  trust  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  so  far  stepped  out  of  the  way  in 
the  endeavour  to  improve  bad  farming.  Now,  I  will  take  a 
farm  of  about  40  acres,  simply  to  show  how  any  bad  farmer 
of  this  extent  can  benefit  himself  and  his  land  by  keeping 
stock  well  instead  of  half  starving  them.  As  to  his  cultiva- 
tion, I  have  not  time  to  touch  upon  that,  but  let  him  follow 
the  rules  laid  down.  Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  far- 
mer of  this  class  and  of  this  extent  has  capital  to  buy  bullocks 
or  sheep  with,  but  taking  the  general  leading  features  of  cases 
like  this  you  will  find  not  less  than  four  or  five  cows,  according 
to  the  extent  of  pasture,  and  about  four  breeding  sows  are 
kept.  Now,  look  upon  them  as  a  whole,  probably  badly  kept; 
the  chances  are  that  if  any  business  calls  you  tj  the  house  on 
a  windy  day  in  the  winter  months,  you  will  very  likely  hear 
intolerable  shrieking,  such  as  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  pig  hung  in  a  gate,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  you 
will  probably  see  three  out  of  four  of  the  sows,  apparently 
half  starved,  shrieking  round  the  yard,  looking  like  two  boards 
clapped  together,  and  their  backs  reminding  you  of  a  circular 
saw.  Now,  if  the  cows  and  the  rest  of  the  stock  there  may 
be  on  the  premises  be  all  kept  on  board  wages,  just  picture 
the  scene.  Take  the  cows  next ;  probably  three  out  of  five 
would  be  no  profit  during  the  winter  months,  and  if  you  tell 
this  farmer  that  he  must  give  all  tiie  cows  in  profit  41bs.  of 
the  'best  oilcake  ])er  day  he  wonld  fancy  that  he  must  be 
quickly  ruined.  Suppose  these  three  cows  in  profit  arc  only 
sparingly  kept,  they  would  make  Clbs.  to  Gibs,  of  butter  per 
week  at  is.  id.  per  pound  sold  at  the  door  for  cash.  Let  us 
further  suppose,  that  they  have  libs,  per  diem  of  the  best 
oilcake  at  Is.  Gd.  per  stone,  that  would  be  3s.  per  week  ;  any 
cow  in  profit  with  this  additional  keep  ouglit  to  make  31bs. 
extra  butter,  which  would  be  4s. — so  that  supposing  each  cow 
to  do  the  same,  there  is  at  once  a  clear  profit  of  3s.  per  week 
after  paying  for  the  cake.  Even  if  the  eows  did  not  make 
that  extra  quantity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
make  3:ilbs.  extra,  which  would  tlien  pay  for  the  cake  and 
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leave  the  increased  value  of  the  muck  free  of  cost.  This  Joes 
not  end  liere,  as  I  have  dealt  with  only  three  sows  out  of  the 
four.  The  fourtli  sow  will  probably  be  sucking  pigs.  Now 
the  oilcake  would  make  an  increase  in  the  quantity  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  this  litter  of  pigs  would  pro- 
bably soon  be  made  to  produce  £12,  sufficient  to  buy  a  whole 
ton  of  cake  ;  and  taking  \Tliat  other  store  pigs  there  may  be 
on  the  farm,  if  kept  well,  could  be  made  up  to  London  jointers 
to  pay  to  a  certainty  by  keeping  an  eye  to  the  markets.  If 
he  has  buds  or  weanels  they  also  vviJl  pay  much  better  for 
high  keep  and  less  risk  of  losses  than  by  half-starving  them. 
Supposing  for  the  size  of  the  farm  two  head  of  horse  stock 
must  be  kept,  let  him  select  two  useful  mares,  and  try  to  breed 
one  if  not  both,  and  keep  tlie  mare  and  foal  well  enough 
either  to  sell  at  the  verge  of  harvest  or  take  off  the  mare.  If 
this  system  is  pursued  out  of  doors  by  the  farmer  himself,  as 
a  steady  deserving  man,  and  he  happens  to  have  a  frugal  and 
economical  wife  who  attends  well  to  the  dairy  and  poultry, 
there  is  every  chance  for  such  a  man  to  better  Ids  condition. 
I  imagiue  there  are  few  parishes  where  there  are  not  some 
few  of  tlie  well-to-do  farmers  with  kind  hearts,  iu  cases  of 
serious  losses,  to  assist  such  a  mau.  The  second  part  of  ray 
subject,  respecting  the  best  substitute  for  steam  cultivation, 
which  you,  probably,  are  auxiously  expecting  to  hear  about, 
is  the  easiest  part  of  my  paper.  The  best  farmers  are  the 
most  anxious  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  for  autumn 
work,  and  the  great  advantage  of  steam  (at  this  season)  over 
horse  power  is  the  ability  to  execute  rapidly  and  efficiently  the 
autumn  culture  of  strong  land  ;  but  where  steam  cultivation 
cannot  be  brought  into  general  working  on  medium-sized 
farms  or  in  certain  districts,  I  propose,  as  a  substitute,  to 
show  you  that  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  fallow  course  can 
easily  be  carried  on  iu  a  dry  Marcli  or  April  where  not  wanted 
for  beet- root,  so  as  to  place  such  farmers  in  a  fair  position  iu 
the  absence  of  steam  cultivation,  both  as  to  the  production  of 
roots  as  well  as  corn,  without  any  extra  outlay.  The  system 
is  simple  and  elfective,  and  can  be  carried  on  stetch  farming 
as  well  as  flat,  if  the  usual  plan  be  to  give  five  earths  on 
stetch  work,  instead  of  running  the  stubble  back.  Let  the  first 
crossing  be  a  double  ploughing,  the  second  plougli  following 
with  the  breast  oft"  with  two  horses  ont  at  length,  breaking 
up  the  pan  of  the  subsoil  about  four  to  five  inches  and  leave 
it  wh.ere  it  is,  the  next  furrow  of  the  surface  soil  turning  over 
and  lying  lightly  upon  it.  Certain  particles  of  the  mould  will 
run  amougst  the  dead  soil,  and  form  air  tubes,  which  will 
admit  the  sun,  and  assist  the  percolation  of  the  water  after  a 
heavy  rain,  and  if  yon  can  sevve  that  portion  of  the  land  re- 
quired for  mangolds  in  the  same  way  early  in  the  autumn,  iu 
the  course  of  four  years  yon  can  have  all  you  farm  virtually 
steam  cultivated  without  any  extra  outlay,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  great  object  at  the  present  day,  or  you  can,  by  spend- 
ing money,  accomplish  the  same  object  in  dry  weather  with 
one  of  Ilansome's  double-furrow  ploughs,  substituting  the 
sub-soiler  for  one  breast.  This  method  of  cultivation  is 
equally  good  for  both  corn  and  root  growing  as  the  steam 
cultivator,  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  done  so  quickly.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  bringing  to  the  surface  a  quantity  of  dead 
soil  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ready  to  eat  up  the  good 
muck  I  have  advised  you  to  make,  and  then  not  to  produce 
any  more  corn  or  roots  than  the  single  method  which  I  liave 
adopted  over  20  years.  As  to  the  great  call  out  in  the  coun- 
try for  freedom  of  cultivation  in  rural  districts  where  no  town 
muck  can  be  easily  had,  and  your  straw  and  roots  must  be 
consumed  on  the  farm,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  misled  by  trying 
to  cross-crop  your  laud,  thinking  it  to  be  a  paying  game. 
There  are  but  few  instances  where  it  can  possibly  answer  in 
the  long  run.  My  plan  is  one-fourth  wlieat,  one-fourth  bar- 
ley, one-fourth  clover  and  beans,  each  growing  all  that  I  can 
reasonably  and  possibly  expect.  Then  as  to  the  fallow  shift 
— that  portion  which  I  do  not  require  for  either  roots  or 
green  crops  for  my  horses,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  long 
fallow,  I  put  on  either  peas  or  beans,  and  consume  both  corn 
and  straw  upon  the  farm  to  help  to  make  meat  for  the  public. 
[  can  then  grow,  with  the  application  of  3  cwt.  per  acre  of 
barley  manure,  two  coombs  per  acre  more  barley  than  I  do 
upou  any  of  the  root  lands.  But  you  must  turn  in  the  wheat 
stubble  as  early  as  possible  and  break  up  the  pea  stubble  be- 
fore the  next  wheat  cutting  period,  or  in  the  harvest  time. 
But  I  wish  you  also  to  understand  that  my  wheat  crop  is 
always  well  mucked  for  leaving  plenty  of  heart  in  the  land  to 
grow  a  stout  crop  of  peas  or  beans.     You  may  tell  me  that 


you  are  not  allowed  to  do  it,  and  I  must  admit  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  according  to  the  usual  style  of  farming.  But 
landlords  generally  would  not  object  to  this  plan,  if  they  could 
see  your  desire  to  improve  the  soil,  instead  of  robbing  it.  As 
to  the  last  part  of  my  subject  mentioned  on  the  card — 
"  Security  for  capital" — I  will  first  refer  to  various  observa- 
tions recently  made  at  several  farmers'  clubs.  Oue  of  these 
especially  referring  to  this  subject,  and  agriculture  generally, 
was  a  most  comprehensive,  telling,  and  practical  address,  de- 
livered by  Lord  Derby,  at  Preston,  on  the  5th  October  last, 
which  ought  to  be  iu  a  pamphlet  form  iu  the  hands  of  all 
farmers  and  farmers'  clubs  in  the  country.  At  the  Central 
Farmers'  Club,  on  Monday,  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Horley 
read  an  excellent  paper  respecting  the  short  production  of 
corn,  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  in  this  country,  and  he  argues  that  it 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  security  which  is 
necessary  in  order  that  capital  should  be  fully  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  expresses  a  desire  for  Tenant-Right 
by  law.  Now  supposing  a  law  of  this  kind  should  be  passed, 
it  will  do  no  good  to  tiie  great  bulk  of  the  occupiers  who, 
at  the  present  time,  make  neither  beef  nor  mutton,  &c.,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  grow  corn.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
who  are  calling  out  for  security  for  capital !  A  well-adjusted 
form  of  security  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  legislate  upou,  unless  the  whole  system 
of  practical  farmiug  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  land- 
lords will,  of  course,  always  have  the  chance  of  selecting  their 
own  tenants  and  making  their  own  bargains  ;  and  wherever 
the  law  of  Tenant-llight  may  be  passed,  compelling  the  land- 
lords to  pay  for  this  and  for  that,  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
called  upou  to  pay  with  the  present  system  of  letting,  be 
assured  they  will  then  be  compelled  to  sever  the  old  connec- 
tion of  the  ordinary  and  even  middling  farmers  on  their  re- 
spective estates,  and  look  out  for  men  of  ample  means  and 
energy,  who  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  produce  plenty 
of  food  for  the  public  in  the  shape  of  meat  as  well  as  corn, 
without  troubling  the  landlord.  The  custom  of  this  country 
and  neighbourhood  might  easily  be  adjusted  so  as  to  remuner- 
ate the  high  farmer  without  any  injury  to  either  landlord  or 
incoming  tenant. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Wells  had  touched  upon  one  very 
important  point — the  growing  peas  instead  of  making  fallow 
— which  he  wished  to  hear  some  practical  remarks  upon. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  understood  Mr.  Wells  to  say  that  he 
did  not  like  cross  cropping.  He  (Mr.  Matthew)  thought  that 
a  corn  crop  after  wheat  was  cross  cropping.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wells  as  to  the  growing  of  peas  and  beans  on  heavy 
land,  but  should  rather  recommend  winter  beans.  They  could 
grow  a  good  crop  of  winter  beans  by  keeping  the  land  clean, 
and  after  the  crop  they  would  often  be  in  a  position  to  clean 
the  land  after  harvest,  and  then  make  as  good  fallow  as  when 
they  grew  tares  or  rye.  He  quite  agreed  that  generally  they 
could  get  as  good  a  crop  as  after  barley,  but  that,  he  thought, 
was  cross  cropping. 

Mr.  Henkv  Wells  said  he  was  a  four-course-shift  man. 
What  he  meant  was  that  if  they  did  not  want  all  their  land 
for  roots  it  was  a  pity,  in  a  country  like  England,  that  the 
land  should  be  lying  dormant.  What  he  called  cross  cropping 
was  dodging  about,  putting  barley  after  wheat,  and  then  after 
getting  a  crop  they  did  not  know  what  to  grow.  When  he 
grew  peas  instead  of  fallow  the  land  was  all  ready  to  grow 
barley  in  succession.  He  had  learned  a  better  plan  than  to 
grow  winter  beans.  He  grew  his  peas  without  muck,  while 
a  mau  paid  £8  or  £9  for  growing  a  crop  of  beans,  which  were 
not  worth  so  much  as  the  peas.  Mr.  Wells  further  contended 
that  the  beans  could  not  be  worth  so  much,  and  the  stubble 
would  be  more  difficult  to  deal  \yith.  He  rarely  did  more, 
after  turning  in  the  stubble,  than  put  the  horserake  through 
the  land  just  for  form-sake  and  to  see  if  anything  was  there, 
and  for  fear  that  something  might  be  coming.  The  peas  only 
needed  hoeing,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  except  from 
the  louse,  or,  perhaps,  a  thistle  rising  in  judgment.  The  pea 
stubble  could  be  cleared  by  turning  it  iu  and  running  the 
scarifier  through  the  cross  croming  it.  There  was  something 
iu  peas  which  was  kindly  to  the  growth  of  barley,  and  by 
keeping  the  weeds  down  they  could  grow  ten  coombs  an  acre 
of  peas  so  long  as  they  could  keep  the  louse  away.  He  had 
always  found  that  winter  beans  needed  twelve  loads  an  acre  of 
good  muck  to  grow  them  well,  and  he  never  attempted  to  grow 
I  them  without  eight  loads. 
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Mr.  Jas.  Mattiirw  said  they  bad  no  right  to  take  the  extra 
crop  without  extra  manure. 

Mr.  Wells  said  that  was  right,  hut  depended  very  much  on 
the  state  the  land  was  kept  in.  But  there  was  no  crop  that 
they  could  grow  with  so  much  certainty  of  getting  a  good 
crop  at  the  least  expense  as  peas.  "Where  could  the  loss  be  ? 
He  maintained  that  the  land  was  in  a  better  state.  As  to  the 
old  system  of  exposing  the  land  to  the  sun,  that  was  all  non- 
sense ;  he  would  rather  expose  it  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Jas.  Matthew  said  he  really  could  not  go  with  Mr. 
Wells  as  to  peas  being  a  better  paying  crop  on  heavy  land. 
He  (Mr.  Matthew)  was  of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no 
better  paying  crop  than  beans  for  heavy  land.  On  light  laud 
of  course  they  could  not  grow  beans,  and  grew  peas  instead. 

Mr.  Wells  said  he  did  not  care  much  which  crop  it  was. 
He  was  advocating  the  pea  crop  instead  of  fallow,  he  would 
just  as  soon  see  beans ;  but  they  were  not,  he  contended,  so 
cheap,  or  so  easy  to  clean  the  land  after,  as  peas. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hill  got  up  to  ask  questions  of  Mr.  Wells. 
One  was  as  to  the  cost  of  keeping  cows  ;  another,  as  to  the 
steam-ploughing  on  small  occupations.  What  were  the  horses 
which  they  must  keep  to  do  while  the  steam-plough  was  at 
work  ?  As  to  the  labour,  they  learned  from  the  last  strike 
that  the  simplest  forms  of  labour  could  more  easily  be  re- 
placed, and  where  they  found  one  fool  who  was  afraid  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  they  would  find  three  wise  men  ready  for  it.  As 
to  the  system  of  cropping  recommended  by  Mr.  Wells,  that 
was  simply  a  matter  of  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
If  a  tenant  took  a  farm  on  the  four-course  shift  he  must  carry 
out  the  agreement ;  and  if  they  did  not  like  the  fonr-course 
system  they  should  not  take  the  farm  so,  for  if  they  could  not 
trust  the  landlord  they  might  depend  on  it  the  landlord  could 
not  trust  them. 

Mr.  Wells  said  his  was  the  four-course  shift,  only  he  took 
a  little  liberty  with  the  barley  shift  ["  Ah  !  that  is  it "].  He 
was  decidedly  a  four-course  man,  and  they  could  make  nothing 
else  of  him.  What  was  the  four-course  shift  but  the  dividing 
the  land  into  four  equal  portions,  and  giving  one  to  wheat, 
one  to  barley,  the  next  to  beans,  and  the  next  to  clover  ?  Was 
not  that  the  four-course  system  ["  Yes"]  ?  What  was  his  ? 
turnips  and  peas.     That  was  the  four-course  shift  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Hill  :  You  have  not  mentioned  the  fallow  yet  ? 

Mr.  Wells  :  That  is  the  fallow.  Fallow  land  need  not 
necessarily  lie  dormant,  and  the  reason  so  much  did  lie  dor- 
mant was  the  disinclination  to  expend  money  upon  it.  The 
turning  about  of  the  land  in  certain  seasons  really  did  it  no 
good,  as  they  might  see  in  fields  where  they  had  straw-stacks 
standing.  On  removing  the  stacks  and  cultivating  the  ground 
they  had  stood  upon,  they  soon  found  where  they  had  the 
best  crop.  It  was  better  where  the  stacks  stood,  and  which 
had  only  been  ploughed  once,  than  in  the  field  where  there 
had  been  five  ploughiugs. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph 
about  crojiping  in  their  leases,  if  the  tenant  could  do  as  Mr. 
Wells  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Wells  said  he  was  in  a  better  position  to  answer  that 
question  than  most  people,  because  he  liad  one  farm  of  his 
own,  and  he  farmed  under  four  different  landlords — at  one 
time  he  had  five.  He  farmed  all  his  land  in  the  same  way. 
He  stuck  to  the  four-course  sliift,  barring  that  he  did  not  al- 
low the  land  to  lie  idle.  13ut  his  landlords  were  of  course 
satisfied  to  allow  him  to  go  on  so  loug  as  they  saw  everything 
going  ou  right.  He  economised  his  roots  so  as  not  to  need 
so  great  a  breadth  of  tiiem.  Mangolds  could  not  be  grown 
on  heavy  land  without  great  expense  ;  and  when  grown,  they 
had  to  be  used  with  discretion  to  make  the  best  of  tiicni.  It 
was  all  very  well,  but  very  useless,  to  give  bullocks  cake  and 
corn,  and  then  stick  tlie  mangolds  in  to  jiunip  them  out 
again.  Why  did  not  bullocks  answer  to  feed  ?  He  reiilied, 
because  they  were  not  properly  dealt  witli — not  judiciously 
treated. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  gathered  from  Mr.  Wells's  answer  that, 
as  he  farmed  under  five  or  six  landlords,  he  gave  one  a  turn 
one  year  and  one  a  turn  another  year,  and  so  between  tlic  lot 
he  got  a  fiftli  or  sixtli  course. 

Mr.  Wells  submitted  that  where  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  former  would 
allow  an  enterprising  and  skilful  man  to  do  as  he  (Mr.  Wells) 
did. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  said  he  endorsed  what  Mr.  Wells 
had  said  as  to  legislative  interference  between  landlord  and 


tenant.  If  landlords  and  tenants  could  not  manage  their 
own  affairs,  it  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  legislation  to  in- 
terfere. 

Mr.  Wells,  alluding  again  to  the  four-course  shift,  said 
he  would  candidly  tell  them  that  if  he  were  a  landlord  he 
should  not  allow  a  tenant  to  do  as  he  had  said  without  per- 
mission. A  landlord  would  know  the  character  of  his  tenant, 
and  would  always  be  ready  to  give  to  the  good  tenant  every 
opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  the  land. 

Mr.  T.  Woodward  said  Mr.  Wells  had  touched  on  some 
very  important  points  in  his  paper ;  some  points  on  which 
perhaps  they  would  all  agree.  Perhaps  the  landlords  present 
would  excuse  him  for  saying  that  the  burden  of  Mr.  Wells's 
discussion  had  gone  against  the  tenant  farmer.  They  all  knew 
that  grazing  was  impossible  without  good  buildings.  He  must 
say  that  every  one  had  not  got  them.  Nor  were  they  in  pro- 
per order  in  many  cases  where  they  existed.  Mr.  Woodward 
also  criticised  Mr.  Wells's  tlieory  at  some  length,  and  pointed 
out  that  there  had  been  no  mention  of  fallow  till  some  gen- 
tleman had  called  attention  to  it.  He  could  not  understand 
on  what  portion  of  the  fallow  shift  this  pea  or  bean  crop  was 
to  be  taken.  As  to  peas  being  a  very  certain  crop,  except  when 
the  louse  got  them,  he  could  not  agree  with  that,  and  when 
the  louse  did  not  get  them  they  were  not  a  very  good  crop. 
As  to  the  use  of  steam  in  cultivating  small  farms,  he  thought 
it  must  be  plain  to  every  right  thinking  man,  whether 
landlord  or  tenant,  that  with  their  small  enclosures  and 
their  fences,  filled  with  pollard  trees,  steam  could  not  be 
used  at  all  on  small  occupations.  As  to  ploughing  the  land 
over-wart  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve two  horses  could  do  it.  He  agreed  that  security  of  capi- 
tal must  rest  mainly  on  the  good  feeling  existing  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  But  still  there  must  be  some  assistance 
given  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  for  improvements.  Under- 
draining,  for  instance,  cost  him  in  labour  alone  £4j  an  acre, 
and  with  the  tiles  it  would  not  amount  to  less  than  £6  an  acre. 
If  the  tenant  had  to  do  that,  where  on  earth  was  the  security 
for  his  capital  P 

Mr.  Wells  quoted  the  expression  iu  his  paper  as  to  the 
cropping,  and  said  that  on  his  fallow  shift  he  never  grev?  more 
roots  than  he  could  find  straw  to  consume.  His  yards  were 
not  covered  in,  except  such  as  he  had  covered  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. As  to  such  work,  and  the  water  troughing  of  the 
buildings,  they  took  the  stoves,  blinds,  and  fittings  iu  the 
house,  and  why  not  take  also  such  things  as  buildings  and 
troughing  round  them?  In  that  case,  it  became  simply  an 
outlay  of  capital  to  procure  such  things.  His  fallow-shift  was 
about  80  acres,  but  he  should  not  deal  with  more  than  fifteen 
of  it  in  the  way  he  stated,  instead  of  letting  the  whole  lie 
dormant.  He  had  not  found  fanning  a  very  profitable 
business,  but  anyone  might  see  his  books  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  where  they  would  see  the  entry  of  every  coomb  of  corn 
he  had  grown,  and  of  every  head  of  stock.  He  found  on 
striking  an  average  that  he  had  got  bis  muck  out  of  grazing, 
and  something  over  to  pay  for  tiie  labour.  Mr.  Wells  con- 
tended that  deeper  ploughing  than  usual  was  possible  ou  the 
heavy  lands,  and  gave  in  t>ome  detail  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience of  a  neglected  farm  which  he  had  bought  iu  1850. 
They  did  not  always  need  to  plough  their  fallows  to  such  a 
deplii  as  had  been  spoken  of;  nor  did  he  double-plough  every 
time.  He  rccomraeuded  tiie  use  of  artificial  manure,  and  never 
got  ofl"  a  year  himself  without  spending  £200  for  it ;  but 
though  artificial  manure  was  a  great  blessing,  it  was  of  no  use 
without  first  using  the  whole  of  the  straw  on  the  farm  for 
muck. 

Mr.  Woodward  asked  if  Mr.  Wells  had  ever  valued  water- 
troughing  from  an  outgoing  to  an  incoming  tenant. 

Mr.  Wells  said  he  had  only  known  one  or  two  instances 
iu  whicii  the  water-troughiug  had  been  refused  by  the  incoming 
tenant.  The  outgoing  tenant  could,  however,  in  such  cases, 
take  them  away,  and  tlicy  would  always  be  useful. 

Mr.  Woodward  repeated  tiie  question,  and  asked  whether, 
after  the  water-trough  had  been  attached  to  the  landlord's 
freehold,  the  outgoing  tenant  could  remove  it? 

Mr.  Wells  said  he  certainly  could.  A  man  put  up  the 
water-trough  to  protect  his  own  muck,  and  if  the  following 
tenant  did  not  choose  to  do  the  same,  tlie  other  could  remove  it, 

Mr,  Woodward  said  this  was  new  to  him. 

Mr.  Wells  said  there  was  no  doiilit  about  it.  Even  young 
fruit  trees,  rose  and  gooseberry  hushes,  could  also  be  removed. 
Mr,  Wells  went  on  to  argue  that  the  tenant  ought  to  remove 
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everything  to  which  he  had  contrihuted  more  than  the  labour, 
but  if  the  landlord  contributed  the  material  for  a  building,  then 
it  should  remain, 

Mr.  S.  Scott  asked  if  he  planted  a  few  apple  trees  two  or 
three  years  before  he  left  his,  farm  he  could  take  them  away. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Betts  (lion,  secretary) :  No,  not  fruit  trees,  ouly 
rose  and  fruit  bushes.    ' 

Mr.  Wells  said  in  awards  and  inventories  it  was  common 
enough  to  meet  with  lists  of  rose  and  goosel)erry  bushes,  and 


raspberry  canes.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  apple  trees 
could  be  taken  up  if  they  had  been  planted  by  the  outgoing 
tenant,  for  who  had  any  claim  upon  them  if  he  had  not  ? 

Mr.  WooDWAKD  repeated  some  of  his  questions,  and  alluded 
again  to  the  cost  of  under-draining. 

Mr.  Wells  replied  to  Mr.  Woodward,  and  said  that  no 
occupier  need  be  deterred  from  thoroughly  draining  his  land ; 
it  would  only  cost  him  about  os.  a  score.  He  was  talking  of 
common  two  spade  draining. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr,  Wells  for  his  paper. 


PENRITH      FARMERS'      CLUB, 


TENANT-RIGHT, 


At  a  meeting  held  at  Penrith  to  continue  the  adjourned  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Thoni's  paper  on  Compensation  for  Unex- 
hausted Improvements,  Sir  Henry  Vane  presided. 

Mr.  Lancaster  spoke  to  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
complicated  character  of  the  whole  question  of  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements ;  indeed,  he  did  not  himself 
exactly  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  term.  Personally 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  farming,  and 
he  didn't  think  any  of  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Howard's  estate 
had  anything  to  complain  of.  And  he  was  sure  the  farms 
would  not  be  one  bit  better  cultivated  if  they  had  security  of 
tenure,  and  were  tenants  on  lease.  As  it  was  he  considered 
that  every  farmer  was  morally  bound  so  to  cultivate  his  farm 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food.  Regarding  the 
restrictions  placed  by  landlords  upon  tenants,  he  thought  re- 
strictions were  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  land  from 
being  injured.  Speaking  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  by  which  he  supposed  Mr.  Thom  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  manures  placed  in  the  ground  by  tenants,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  when  such  manure  was  put  in  arable  ground,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  crop,  the  tenant  was  repaid  by 
the  crop,  and  therefore  the  landlord  should  not  be  bound  to 
compensate;  but  when  such  manure  was  put  into  meadow 
land — the  landlord  being  aware  of  what  the  tenant  was  doing 
at  the  time — and  where  the  estate  was  permanently  improved 
by  such,  he  thought  some  compensation  ought  to  be  given. 
However,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  question  was 
one  which  might  be  settled  in  all  cases  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Mr.  Crosby  said  that,  although  he  farmed  without  any 
lease,  he  had  never  scrupled  to  lay  bones  and  manure  upon 
the  ground  ;  but  then  of  course  he  had  every  confidence  in  his 
landlord  as  being  an  honourable  man,  who  wanted  nothing 
but  what  was  just  and  straightforward.  This  was  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  but  he  had  known  cases,  where  tenants  after  im- 
proving their  landlord's  estates  had  been  summarily  evicted 
without  any  compensation  whatever.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
in  such  cases  as  these  compensation  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Smith  agreed  with  Mr.  Thom  so  far  as  regarded  giv- 
ing compensation  for  permanent  improvements  by  tenants. 
He  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Thom,  who  was  such  a  stickler  for 
free  trade,  should  wish  to  interfere  with  free  trade  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Now  any  legislative  measure  which  was 
brought  forward  to  deal  with  this  matter  must  be  an  interfer- 
ence with  this  free  trade,  and  he  hoped  that  if  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  secure  Tenant-llight,  it  would  secure  landlord- 
right  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not  think  it  just  that  a  tenant 
should  have  power  to  make  any  improvements  he  thought  fit, 
and  then  call  upon  his  landlord  to  compensate  him  for  such. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Thom  what  unexhausted  im- 
provements implied.  Would  drainage  and  buildings  come 
under  unexhausted  improvements  or  not  ? 

Mr.  TnoM  said  the  improvements  mentioned  in  his  paper 
referred  to  manures,  &c.  Permanent  improvements  of  the 
kind  the  Chairman  spoke  of  should  not  he  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Heskett  said  the  more  he  thought  about  the  subject 
the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  get  his  ideas  into  shape  upon 
it.  It  was  one  of  those  questions  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
understand ;  and  if  Tenant-Right  were  adopted  that  minute 
it  would  be  more  difficult  still  to  carry  it  out.    One  difficulty 


he  saw  was  in  the  various  kinds  of  manure.  One  kind  might 
last  for  a  generation,  and  another  kind  but  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  he  did  not  see  very  well  how  under  such  circumstances 
compensation  could  be  very  fairly  assessed.  He  strongly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Lancaster  that  the  whole  question  was  one 
very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  the  best  course  would  be  to  let  landlord  and  tenant  settle 
the  matter  between  themselves.  As  it  was,  only  year-to-year 
tenants  could  have  a  grievance.  Lease  tenants  could  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  because  they  got  their  farms  for  a 
number  of  years,  had  plenty  of  time  to  derive  the  benefit  of 
any  improvements  they  might  make,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  to  which  their  lease  extended  they  could  have  no  claim 
whatever  for  unexhausted  improvements,  unless  indeed  there 
were  any  permanent  improvements  which  had  been  made  with 
the  landlord's  sanction.  For  himself  he  could  tell  them  that 
he  was  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  he  much  rather  pre- 
ferred to  be  such.  Like  Mr.  Lancaster,  he  had  every  confi- 
dence in  his  landlord,  and  he  had  no  tear  of  losing  auytliing 
he  might  expend  in  improving  the  farm.  On  the  whole  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  the  question 
remain  at  rest. 

The  CuAiRMAN  said  there  were  many  things  in  Mr.  Thorn's 
paper  he  could  not  agree  with ;  but  still  he  thought  there 
might  be  a  law  passed  that  might  be  very  good  for  all  parties, 
especially  if  it  encouraged  farmers  to  improve  their  farms. 
As  to  compensation  for  permanent  improvements,  he  held  that 
the  landlord  should  always  be  consulted  beforehand.  But  in 
such  case  as  where  the  farmer  had  been  induced  to  put  a  deal 
of  manure  upon  the  land,  and  had  generally  improved  it,  if  he 
lost  his  farm  in  a  summary  way  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
entitled  to  compensation. 

Mr.  TnoM,  in  reply,  commented  on  the  few  tenant  farmers 
present,  and  the  small  attendance  of  that  class  which  ever 
came  forward  when  any  land  question  was  under  diseussiou, 
and  he  ascribed  this  to  a  fear  upon  their  part,  that  by  moving 
in  these  matters  they  might  awaken  the  resentment  of  their 
landlords.  Mr.  Jameson  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  Thom)  had 
omitted  to  inform  them  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  system 
of  compensation.  He  thought  he  clearly  said  that  its  result 
would  be  great  advantage  to  the  tenant  farmer,  great  advan- 
tage to  the  landlord,  and  great  advantage  to  the  general 
public,  by  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  food  produced  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  he  quoted  an  expression  used  by  Lord 
Derby  in  a  recent  speech,  where  he  said  that  if  security  were 
given  for  capital  embarked  in  agricultural  pursuits,  double  the 
present  quantity  of  food  would  be  produced.  He  considered 
this  was  an  answer  to  Mr.  Jameson  on  this  point.  Again,  Mr. 
Jameson  said  that  he  had  omitted  to  state  all  the  evils  of  the 
present  system.  He  admitted  that  there  were  some  other 
evils  connected  with  the  system  than  those  he  had  thought  it 
proper  to  touch  upon  in  his  paper.  One  of  those  he  held  was 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law  of  entail.  Mr.  Thom 
then  went  on  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  these  laws  was 
detrimental  to  agriculture.  His  argument  was  that  in  the 
case  of  a  large  landowner,  with  a  son  who  came  into  all  the 
property  by  entail,  and  with  a  numerous  family  in  addition, 
no  money  was  spent  in  improving  the  estate,  for  the  landowner 
was  desirous  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  to  give  to  his 
younger  children,  aud  the  other  members  of  Ids  family.  Again 
there  was  the  Game  question ;  and  the  over  preservation  of 
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game  was.  he  maiutained,  a  great  detrimeat  to  agriculture. 
The  speaker  was  proceeding  to  prove  by  statistics  tlie  great 
havoc  made  among  the  crops  by  rabbits,  when 

Mr.  Tyson  asked  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  unex- 
hausted improvements  P 

Mr.  TnoM  said  he  was  simply  answering  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Jameson's.  He  fully  admitted  that  there  were  many  good 
landlords  who  would  never  think  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
tenants  and  raising  their  rents  when  the  laud  was  improved 
by  their  own  (the  tenants')  money  ;  but  there  were  also  very 
many  bad  landlords.  He  did  not  think  the  class  of  bad  land- 
lords was  to  be  found  so  much  among  the  great  landowners  as 
among  the  small  proprietors,  whose  incomes  are  dependent 
upon  the  rents,  and  who  were  ever  anxious  to  make  their  rents 
as  high  as  possible.  Mr.  Heskett  had  said  that  he  felt  no  in- 
convenience from  farming  under  a  landlord  without  any  lease; 
but  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Heskett,  he  must  say  that  his 
opinion  ought  not  to  have  much  weight  with  them  in  such  a 
question  as  this,  because  Mr.  Heskett  was  not  dependent  for 
his  living  upon  farming,  and  he  was  one  who  was  placed  in  a 
position  which  required  him  to  please  both  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  this 
was  a  subject  wliich  deeply  interested  the  whole  agricultural 
community.  It  was,  moreover,  a  question  which  had  indi- 
rectly come  before  Parliament  when  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was 
passed  ;  and  he  must  say  he  was  sorry  that  that  Bill  had  not 
worked  so  well  as  it  might  have.  He  trusted  that  wlien  a 
Bill  to  deal  with  the  land  question  in  England  was  introduced 
the  Httle  rocks  upon  which  the  Irish  Bill  was  wrecked  would 
be  avoided,  and  that  they  would  get  a  measure  on  which  they 
could  rely.  He  begged  to  move.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Club,  it  is  desirable  thst  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements be  secured  to  tenants  by  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Thom's  remarks  that  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  hindered  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  land,  said  he  took  exactly  a  different  view. 
He  was  of  opinion  if  a  landowner  were  anxious  to  provide  for 
a  large  family  irrespective  of  the  eldest  son  who  came  into  the 
property  by  law,  it  was  to  his  interest  to  seek  to  make  the 
land  produce  the  very  uttermost  farthing,  and  as  that  could  be 
best  done  by  judicious  improvements,  he  would  be  urged  to 
make  such. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  when  he  said  that 
if  the  tenant  farmers  took  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  they 
would  have  attended  to-day  in  force.  He  remembered  when 
the  game  question  was  under  discussion  great  numbers  came, 
and  many  spoke  on  it.  By  the  iudifference  they  showed  it  was 
evident  they  did  not  feel  deeply  on  the  question  ;  and  if  that 
was  so  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  move  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thom's  motion  getting  no  seconder  fell  to  the  ground. 

Vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thorn  for  his  paper,  and  to  Sir  II. 
Vane  for  presiding  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


THE     EMPLOYMENT     AND     LODGING 
OF    HOP-PICKERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Maidstone, 
the  Earl  of  Romney  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  read  the  report 
for  the  past  year. 

Sixth  Annual  Report. — la  presenting  their  Report,  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Society  liavc  to  state  that 
the  accounts  for  1871  were  audited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Goodwin, 
and  found  correct.  Tliey  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members,  who  now  number  'J2.  A  balance  of  IBs. 
in  the  Society's  favour  was  carried  to  account  for  the  present 
year.  The  improvement  in  the  lodgings  of  liop-pickers  which 
the  Society  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  is  main- 
tained, but  it  is  far  from  being  complete.  Amongst  the  great 
number  of  liop-growers  who  employ  immigrant  labour,  your 
committee  regret  to  state  that  some  are  yet  to  be  found  who 
neglect  the  duty  of  making  that  provision  for  their  hop- 
])icker»,  which  a  regard  to  their  comfort  and  morality  de- 
mands. The  attention  of  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  parts 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  visited  by  liop-pickers  was  called 
by  your  committee  to  the  hopper-houses  or  barracks  in  July 
last.  Tlie  Society's  paper  of  recommendations  relating  to  the 
lodgings  was  forwarded  to  tliem,  together  witli  the  suggestion 


that  they  should  direct  their  inspectors  of  nuisances  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  hopper-houses  and  other  places  provided 
for  hop-pickers,  previous  to  and  during  occupation.  The  sug- 
gestion was  acted  upon  in  one  or  two  Unions  only.  On  find- 
ing that  there  is  ground  for  doubting  whether  the  law  applies 
to  hopper-houses,  buildings,  or  tents  in  which  persons  are 
lodged,  your  committee  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stating  that  evils  exist  relating  to  the 
lodgings  of  hop-pickers,  the  remedy  for  which  must  be  secured 
by  an  amendment  of  the  law.  The  number  of  hop-pickers 
supplied  by  the  Society  during  the  season  was  812.  Some 
difficulty  has  again  been  occasioned  by  inducements  being 
held  out  to  hop-pickers  to  take  work  under  other  growers  than 
those  for  whom  they  had  agreed  with  the  Society  to  work. 
One  case  in  which  nine  hop-pickers  were  prevented  from  ful- 
filling their  ehgagements  is  under  investigation,  with  a  view 
to  redress  from  the  parties  concerned.  Your  committee  re- 
quest hop-growers  who  desire  to  retain  for  future  years  the 
services  of  the  Society's  hop-pickers  will  kindly  make  their 
arrangements  with  the  Society's  agents,  and  in  no  case  with 
the  pickers  themselves.  Your  committee  have  to  report  the 
intention  of  the  Earl  of  Romney  to  cease  from  being  president 
of  the  Society.  The  noble  Earl  has  from  the  first  taken  an 
active  and  useful  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  Society  in  a  ivovk 
of  no  small  dilficulty  and  anxiety,  and  the  members  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  his  assistance.  The  following 
return  has  been  forwarded  to  your  Committee  by  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company  : 
Hop-pickers  from  London,  Woolwich, 

and  Gravesend,  by  special  trains.  Returned  by  ditto. 

1865. ..11,090  12,000 

1866. ..11,000  13,000 

1867...  8,777  10,694 

1868... 14.476  17,288 

1869. ..12,522  13,458 

1870.. .15,945  16,915 

1871...  8,221  10,839 

1872. 
Erom  London    ...12,877        To  London  and  Woolwich  15,942 

„    Woolwich...  1,068        To  Gravesend    1,291 

„    Gravesend...  2,002 


Totals  down...   15,947  Totals  up...   17,233 

No  account  is  taken  of  hop-pickers  who  travel  by  ordinary 
trains.  Your  committee  are  again  able  to  anticipate  tlie  pub- 
lication of  the  hop  acreage  for  the  present  year  from  tlie  sub- 
joined return  from  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade.  Total 
acreage  returned  as  under  hops  in  each  of  the  years  1868, 
1869,  1870,  1871,  and  1872  to  the  Board  of  Trade: 

1868.      1869.      1870.      1871.     1872. 
Acres.     Acres.     Acres.      Acres.     Acres. 

Hants     2,517       2,536       2,530       2,625       2,847 

Hereford    5,56 1       5,738       5,798       5,998       6,106 

Kent 41,087    38,606    37,490    36,672    37,927 

Surrey    2,208       2,209       2,152       2,128       2,152 

Sussex   10,107       9,613       7,445       9,412       9,738 

Worcester 3,430       2,522       3,606       3,672       2,632 

Other 543  561  559  515  534 


Total  England  64,455     61,785     60,580     60,022     61,920 
„     Wales...         33  6  14  7  1 

„     Scotland         —  —  —  1  — 


Total    64,488     61,791     60,544    00,030     61,927 

The  land  under  hops,  according  to  the  Excise  Returns  in  1861, 
was  47,941  acres.  Mr.  Raggett,  of  Maidstone,  was  again 
appointed  chief  agent  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Hall  asked  whether  the  number  of  hop- 
pickers  supplied  through  tlie  Society  was  as  large  or  larger 
than  last  year  P 

The  SiiCRETARY  replied  that  the  number  was  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Raggett  said  that  they  could  have  supplied  more 
pickers  had  they  been  demanded  in  reasonable  time.  They 
had  651'  on  hand  before  the  hopping  commenced  ;  but  the 
hoji-growers  made  no  demand  for  pickers  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  there  was  a  great  and  sudden  rush  for  them, 
but  tiien  it  was  too  late  for  the  654  pickers  they  had  pre- 
viously had  at  the  Society's  disposal. 

The  Report  was  adopted,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
oilicers  connrmed. 
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The  Animal  Meeting  was  held  the  Wednesday  in  the  show 
week,  Mr.  E.  Heneage  in  the  chair. 

Prior  to  this  a  meeting  of  the  Council  took  place, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  (A.ni- 
mals)  Act  should  be  the  first  subject  for  discussion  at  tlie 
Februarymeeting,andthatpoor-lawrelief  should  stand  next.  On 
the  motion  of  Sir  G.  Jenkiuson,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Neild, 
it  was,  after  some  discussion,  also  resolved,  "That  a  deputa- 
tion from  this  Council  do  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  early  as  possible  next  year  to  urge  upon  hira  the 
claims  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  some  remission  of  the  Malt- 
tax  ;  that  a  Committee  be  appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  to  arrange  I'or  such  deputation  ;  and  that  the  Secretary 
forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  request  him  to  say  when  it  will  be  convenient  for 
him  to  receive  tlie  deputation."  Tiie  following  members  were 
chosen  to  form  the  Committee  :  The  President  and  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  T.  WiUsou,  Mr.  Storer,  Mr.  Arkell,  Mr.  Jasper 
More,  Mr.  BidJell,  Mr.  H.  Neild,  and  Mr.  Marshall  Heanley. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  commenced  with  the  reading  of  the 
balance-sheet  by  the  auditor,  Mr.  Willson.  It  appeared  that, 
including  £15  1.5s.  9Jd.  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  the  receipts  amounted  to  £Gi5  6s.  QJd.,  and  that  the 
balance  in  hand  was  £94  9s.  9d.,  and  tlie  balance  of  assets, 
after  deducting  liabilities,  £l-iO  6s.  lid. 

The  Ecport  of  the  Council,  which  was  taken  as  read,  ran 
as  follows  : 

The  council  have  to  record  that  since  the  presentation  of 
the  last  annual  report,  three  chambers  have  united  them- 
selves with  the  Central  Chamber,  namely,  those  of  Knoyle 
and  South  Wiltshire,  Siurej',  and  North  Cheshire  (which  has 
been  resuscitated),  and  that  one  chamber,  namely,  that  of 
Kingsbridge,  has  withdrawn  from  association.  An  import- 
ant associated  body  has  been  estabhshed  as  the  South  Lan- 
cashire Chamber  of  Agricultm'e  and  Farmers'  Club  ;  ;and  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  counties  active  steps 
are  in  progress  for  startiDg  new  chambers  during  the 
present  winter.  A  year's  trial  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  Association  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Pro- 
portional representation  is  now  seciu-ed  for  the  associated 
chambers  by  the  provision  of  greater  or  less  voting  power 
according  to  the  number  of  their  members  and  money  con- 
tribution to  the  fimds  at  the  disposal  of  the  association ;  while, 
owing  to  the  continual  growth  of  the  chambers  in  number  and 
influence,  they  now  appear  in  great  majority  at  the  meetings 
of  the  council  and  thus  remove  the  former  complaint  that  un- 
due power  was  given  to  the  subscription  members  of  the 
Central  Chamber.  The  fifty-three  chambei's  which  are  m 
association  are  represented  in  the  council  by  the  chairman 
and  \'ice-chairman  (who  this  year  are  annual  deputies 
and  not  elected  by  the  subscription  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber),  'by  eighty-one  other  annual  deputies), 
and  by  deputed  members,  bringing  their  total  num- 
ber of  representatives  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
— being  one  for  each  sum  of  thi-ee  pounds  subscribed. 
The  subscrijition  members  of  the  Central  Chamber  are 
represented  in  the  comicil  by  twenty-four  of  their  num- 
ber. It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  standing  committee  for 
general  business  is  no  longer  confined  to  subscription  mem- 
bers, but  is  appointed  by  the  whole  representative  courcil ;  so 
that  there  remains  no  office  or  privilege  which  can  be  a  sub- 
ject of  jealousy  between  the  associated  and  central  bodies. 
The  admission  of  the  eighty-three  annual  deputies  as  quali- 
fied members  of  the  Central  Chamber  gives  all  the  associated 
chambers  a  voice  in  making  the  laws ;  and,  as  a  special 
facility  for  saving  each  chamber  the  expense  of  sending  up 
as  many  deputies  as  it  has  votes,  the  system  of  proxies  en- 
ables any  one  deputy  to  exercise  all  the  votes  to  which  his 
chamber  is  entitled'.  The  new  laws  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  increasing  the  mcome  which  is  at  the  sole  disposal 
of  the  council.  ■While  La  1871  fifty-one  chambers  contributed 
f  276,  in  the  present  year  fiftj'-three  chambers  have  contri- 
buted £362 — the  Essex,  Warmckshli-e,  and  Worcestershire 
Chambers  subscribing  handsome  amounts  of  £21  up.to  £27  each ; 
the  Cambridgeshire,  Gloucestershire,  West  Gloucestershh-e, 
West  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Netting 
hamshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordsbire,  East  Suffolk,  and  Wis- 
beach  Chambers  following  with  £9  to  £15  each ;  and  the  remain- 
ing chambers  paying  smaller  sums.  The  Central  Chamberitself, 
existing  as  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  organisation,  now  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  subscription  members 
and  the  eighty-fnur  annual  deputies  from  associated   cham- 


bers ;  and  as  provision  is  now  made  for  deliberative  meetings 
of  this  body  distinct  from  the  meetings  of  the  council,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  large  number  of  agricultimsts  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  membership  as  well  as  accord  their 
support  to  this  indispensable  central  institution.  Twentj'- 
six  subscription  members  of  the  Central  Chamber  (of  whom, 
five  paid  life  compositions)  have  been  elected  during  the  past 
3'ear ;  but  from  removal  by  death  and  other  causes,  the  total 
number  remains  about  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report,  namely,  191.  The  amount  of  members'  sub- 
scriptions for  1872  is  £223,  including  the  five  life  compositions, 
and,  adding  £362  from  associated  chambers,  the  total  present 
rate  of  yearly  income  of  the  central  council  is  £585.  The 
statement  of  the  Financial  Sub-Committee  and  the  Report  of 
the  Auditor  are  appended  to  this  report.  Although  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  organising  throughout  the  country 
centres  for  a  simultaneous  expression  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  agricultui'ists,  in  securing  concerted  and  united  action  up- 
on all  questions  brought  before  these  county  and  district 
chambers,  and  in  ascertaining  and  giving  effect  to  the  voice 
of  the  majority  after  consultation  in  the  central  council,  still 
it  behoves  all  members  of  chambers  to  reflect  that  this  com- 
bination of  owners  and  occupiers  for  the  i'urtherance  and  de- 
fence of  their  several  interests  has  not  yet  approached  to  the 
Ijower  and  position  which  it  might  easily  attain.  The  original 
Ijrojectors  of  this  movement  looked  for  an  association  of 
chambers  and  clubs  embracing  hundreds  of  independent  or 
branch  societies  having  meeting-places  within  easy  distance 
of  their  members.  They  expected  that  the  Central  Chamber, 
established  in  London  as  the  head  of  such  a  comprehensive 
association,  would  wield  an  income  not  of  a  few  hundred 
jDOunds,  but  of  thousands,  contributed  in  sums  which  would 
be  trifles  from  a  constituency  of  chambers  like  that  contem- 
plated ;  and  with  these  ample  funds,  information  was  to  be 
collected,  essays  larinted,  pamphlets  and  petitions  circulated, 
public  meetings  and  demonstrations  organised,  and  thewhole 
machinery  of  agitation  carried  on  for  rousing  the  agricultural 
community,  canvassing  the  towns,  and  meeting  opponents 
upon  any 'question  affecting  rm-al  interests.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  this  programme  hhving  been  fully  realised,  the 
feeling  of  many  of  the  chambers  of  agriculture  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  concen- 
tration of  du-ected  effort,  or  even  of  wonder  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  money  could  be  efficiently  expended.  The  council 
would  earnestly  remind  the  chambers  that  great  works  can- 
not be  accomplished  upon  slender  means.  Such  an  under- 
taking as  enlightening  and  exciting  the  countrj'  against  the 
inequities  attending  the  present  system  of  local  taxation, 
pressing  upon  Parliament  a  satisfactory  reform,  and  defeat- 
ing any  attempts  to  foster  ratal  burdens  more  irrevocably  up- 
on the' owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  houses,  cannot  be 
successfully  conducted  without  a  heavy  outlay.  The  council 
are  equally  convinced  that  little  impression  can  be  made  upon 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Malt-tax  by  an  establish- 
ment afraid  to  swell  its  printing  account  to  considerable  di- 
mensions ;  that  legislation  for  attracting  more  capital  to  the 
improvement  of  husbandry  by  providing  secmlty  for  such  in- 
vestment cannot  be  elaborated  and  prepared  fully  and  satis- 
factorily without  considerable  expenditttre  in  the  collection  of 
information ;  and  again,  that  the  system  of  continually  rein- 
troducing contagious  diseases  in  imported  animals  and  of 
oppressing  home-producers  with  a  mass  of  futile,  because 
wholly  inadequate  regulations  can  never  be  overturned  by 
the  force  of  an  institution  which,  for  want  of  funds,  would 
hesitate  to  employ  professional  assistance  for  detecting  and 
watching  cases  of  importation  of  disease,  mitch  less  enter 
upon  the  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  losses  by  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  other  destroyers  of  farmers'  property  and 
the  people's  food.  In  fact,  an  important  proposal  for  a  scien- 
tific inquiry  into  the  cm-ability  or  preventilnlity  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia by  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  was  withheld  from  the 
council  last  spring  because  the  reciuisite  sum  of  probably  £200 
could  not  have  been  spared  had  the  proposition  been  enter- 
tained. The  committee  appointed  by  the  council  in  Maj', 
1869,  imder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  has,  in  a 
separate  and  most  valuable  report,  recapitulated  its  arduous 
and  unremitting  labours  during  the  past  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  recorded  the  important  gains  which  have  resulted 
from  its  constant  activity.  That  report  details  the  action  of 
the  committee  with  reference  to  the  costs  of  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions, the  cost  of  Mihtia  HaiTacks.and  Storehouses,  Election 
Expenses,  the  Fires  Bill,  the  Municipal  Corporation  (Borough 
Funds)  BUI,  the  Prison  IMinisters  Bill,  the  Steam  Boilers 
Explosion  Bill,  the  Licensing  Bill,  the  Registration  of  Borough 
Voters  Bill,  the  .Tu'ies  BUI,  the  Registration  of  Bii'ths  and 
Deaths  Bill,  the  Public  Health  in  Rural  Places  Bill,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Local  Government  BUI,  the  Pitblic  Health  Bill 
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inti'oduced  by  the  Government,  and  the  Local  Taxation  Ac- 
counts Bill  introduced  bj'  the  Local  Taxation  Committee.  It 
justly  congratulates  the  chambers  upon  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  the  resolution  moved  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  on  the 
16th  of  April  was  the  chief  event  of  the  session  of  1872  ;  and, 
in  contemplating  the  prospect  of  a  promised  Government 
measure  on  Local  Taxation  in  consequence  of  that  victory,  it 
declares  the  policy  of  the  chambers  of  agricultui'e  to  be  that 
of  ' '  freeing  the  production  of  food  and  the  provision  of  shelter 
from  the  exceptional  burdens  imposed  by  a  system  of  taxation 
alike  anomalous,  impolitic,  and  unjust."  On  February  6th 
the  council  unanimously  approved  and  strenuously  lu-ged  that 
all  chambers  should  adopt  and  support  the  policy  and  course 
of  action  indicated  by  the  Local  Taxation  Committee ;  and, 
in  another  resolution,  the  council  reiterated  their  oft-ex- 
pressed principle  that  a  transfer  of  some  burdens  from  the 
poor-rate  basis  to  the  imperial  taxation  will  not  justify  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  exemption  from  poor-rate  of  income  arismg 
from  personal  property.  On  April  16th  the  council  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  condemning  Su'  T.  Dyke  Acland's 
amendment  for  a  division  of  rates  between  owner  and  occu- 
pier, as  an  utterly  inadequate  remedy  for  the  unjust  inci- 
dence of  Local  Taxation  and  as  an  evasion  of  the  real  question 
at  issue.  At  a  sioecial  general  meeting,  held  on  May  7th, 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  according  the  thanks 
of  the  chamber  to  Su-  Massey  Lopes  for  the  able  and  devoted 
manner  in  which  he  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  ratepayers, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  according  similar  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee, and  pledging  the  members  present  to  exert  themselves 
in  raising  funds  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  Local  Taxation 
Reform.  The  meeting  also  declared  itsopinion  of  the  neces- 
Bity  for  an  annnal  statement  of  Local  Taxation  Exjaenditure, 
to  be  introduced  by  the  Government  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Budget  in  each  year,  and  requested  the 
council  to  support  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  which  had  been 
drafted  by  the  Local  Taxation  Committee.  Copies  of  the 
resolutions  were  forwarded  to  all  the  associated  chambers, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  urge  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  to  support  the  proposal  for  such  a  Local  Taxation 
Budget.  On  June  4th,  in  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee,  thecouncil  again  reasserted  the  principle 
that  the  only  full  remedy  for  the  anomalies  of  the  Poor-  i-ate  Tax- 
ation is  a  removal  of  the  present  exemption  from  liability  of  in- 
come arising  from  non-rated  property.  The  coimcil  can  justly 
point  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  labours  of  their  Local 
Txaation  Committee  ;  and  they  would  record  their  conviction 
that  if  a  reasonable  measure  of  reform  is  to  be  carried  in  the 
ensuing  Session,  if  the  make-believe  remedy  of  dividing  rates 
between  owners  and  occupiers  is  to  be  rejected  as  insufficient, 
or  again,  if  an  attempt  to  relieve  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
while  agricultural  land  is  left  burdened  as  before,  is  to  be 
met  and  defeated,  such  results  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
bold  and  determined  attitude  which  shall  be  displayed  by  the 
united  chambers  of  agriculture.  On  March  5th  the  council 
protested  against  legislation  in  reference  to  public  health, 
which  would  impose  additional  burdens  upon  one  description 
of  property  only.  On  April  16th  the  cotmcil.  while  recog- 
nising the  urgent  necessity  for  sanitary  legislation,  unani- 
mously protested  against  three  essential  features  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government — the  fii-st  being 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  London  ;  the  second,  the  absence  of  any  con- 
Bolidation  of  existing  laws  ;  and  the  third,  the  attemjot  at  sad- 
dling the  whole  of  the  unlimited  o  utlay  for  sanitary  expenditure 
upon  owners  and  occupiersof  propcrtyatpresentrateable.  At 
a  sjiecial  general  meeting  on  May  7th,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  confirming  these  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Government  Bill,  and  calling  upon 
the  council  to  employ  every  available  means  for  causing  an 
adequate  proportion  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  Bill  to 
be  made  chargeaWe  on  the  imperial  tnxes  ;  and  the  meeting 
expressed  its  regret  that  Mr.  Stansfcld  had  not  stated  how 
and  to  what  extent  he  proposed  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  after  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
16th  of  April.  Copicsof  these  resolutions  were  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Stansfeld  and  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  each  as- 
sociated chamber.  The  progress  of  the  Public  Health  Bill, 
and  the  eflect  of  the  action  taken  by  the  chambers  in  securing 
not  only  modifications  of  certain  of  its  provisions,  but  a  re- 
duction of  the  entire  scope  of  the  measure,  and  in  obtaining 
from  the  imjjerial  excheqixor  a  moiety  of  the  salaries  of  medi- 
cal officers  of  health  and  nuisance  inspectors  and  an  advance 
of  public  loans  for  sanitary  works,  are  described  in  the  sepa- 
rate report  presented  by  tiic  Local  Taxation  Committee.  On 
March  6th  the  council  unanimously  resolved  that,  in  order 
to  remove  the  hardships  now  falling  on  ratepayers  by  turn- 
pike trusts  expiring  in  a  partial  and  piecemeal  manner,  the 
legislature  ought  to  provide  for  the  total  and  simultaneous 
abolition  of  all  remaining  turnpike  trusts,  provided  that,  in 
effecting  such  abolition,  the  future  maintenance  of  the  roads 
is  not  left  as  a  burden  upon  one  description  of  property  only. 
The  council  would  now  urge  tlie  chambers  to  make  further 
Btrenuous  attempts  to  procure  a  comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory roewl  bill  from  the  Government ;  seeing  that  years  of  loud 


complaint  have  brought  no  relief,  and  that  promised  measures 
have  been  withheld,  although  abundant  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  separately  classifying  the  highways  and  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  drawing  part  of  the 
charges  of  maintenance  and  the  liquidation  of  trust  debts  out 
of  general  taxation,  whether  by  payments  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  localapphcationof  the  assessed  taxes  on  vehicles, 
or  otherwise.  On  February  6th  the  council  resolved  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  entitled  to  relief  in  the  ruatter  of  the 
Malt-tax,  either  by  repeal  or  commutation ;  and  copies  of 
this  declaration  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Colonel  Barttelot  was  requested 
to  brmg  the  subject  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but 
the  honourable  and  gallant  member  did  not  consider  that  any 
good  result  could  be  obtained  unless  an  opportune  time  could 
be  found  for  such  renewed  application  to  Parliament  on  be- 
half of  the  agi'iculture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  it 
behoves  the  chambers  of  agriculture  to  say  whether  they  will 
any  longer  submit  patiently  to  see  every  industry  but  their 
own  considered  and  relieved,  and  whether  they  will  allow 
another  surplus  of  imperial  revenue  to  be  disposed  of  without 
a  forcible  appeal  having  been  once  more  made  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  a  reduction  in  the  malt  duty,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  what  the  council  have  urged  upon  Mr.  Lowe 
by  a  deputation,  a  commutation  of  this  obstructive  impost  for 
an  easier  tax  upon  beer.  On  April  16th  the  council  resolved 
in  favour  of  limiting  the  advantages  connected  with  endow- 
ments applicable  to  the  education  of  the  working  classes  to 
the  locality  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  founder,  and  de- 
clared theu'  opinion  that  to  appropriate  to  secondary  or  mid- 
dle-class education  endowments  intended  for  elementary  edu- 
cation would  be  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that  to 
remedy  the  prevalent  stagnation  appertaining  to  endowments 
for  secondary  education  and  applicable  for  providing  schools 
for  farmers'  sons,  a  county  organisation,  as  recommended  by 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  is  desirable  and  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  legislatm-e.  On  May  8th  the  council 
unanimously  approved  the  provisions  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read's 
"  Agriciiltural  Childrens'  Bill,"  after  receiving  assurances 
that  the  prescribed  minimum  number  of  school  attendances  in 
a  year  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  every  possible  facihty 
for  juvenile  labour  in  hop-picking,  fruit  gather- 
ing, and  other  exceptional  operations  of  husbandry. 
On  May  8th  the  council,  while  recognising  the  right  of 
labourers  to  combine  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  in- 
terests, unanimously  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  inter- 
ference of  a  London  committee,  composed  largely  of  leading 
members  of  the  trades  unions,  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
agricultm'al  labourers,  and  would  produce  much  mischief  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  Council  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  union  of  farmers  to  stand 
by  their  own  terms  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  arbitrarily  insisted  upon  by  the  labom-ers,  but 
simply  desired  to  reply  in  a  temperate  and  unanswerable 
manner  to  the  false  and  mischievous  statements  which  had 
been  put  forward  by  itinerant  and  profesisonal  agitators.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ability  ot  farmers  to  augment 
the  wages  of  labourers  largely  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
relief  which  shall  be  accorded  by  the  re-adjustment  of  pubhc 
burdens  on  land.  On  June  4th  Mr.  Kennaway's  Amendment 
to  the  Master  and  Servant  (Wages)  Bill  was  considered,  and 
the  council  resolved  that  the  contemplated  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  with  the  payment  of  wages  in  hus- 
bandry was  unnecessary.  On  June  4tli  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P., 
was  requested  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  to  eive 
evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  an  exponent  of  the  views  on  the  game  question 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  coiuicil,  and  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  annual  report  of  last  year.  It  is  believed  that 
the  very  elaborate  and  valuable  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Read 
will  have  great  weight  with  the  select  committee  in  finally 
drawing  then*  report ;  and  the  fact  that  the  central  council 
representing  the  chambers  of  agriculture  unanimously  ap- 
pointed the  honom-able  member  as  the  witness  on  their  behalf 
will  give  special  importance  to  his  statements  and  sugges- 
tions. After  a  very  animated  and  lengthened  discussion  on 
June  4th,  and  an  adjourned  discussion  on  November  5th,  upon 
resolutions  sent  up  by  a  great  majority  ot  the  associated 
chambers,  it  was  resolved  unanimously:  (1) — "  That  this 
council  considers  it  necessary  for  the  proper  security  of  capi- 
tal engaged  iu  husbandry  that,  when  such  security  is  not 
given  by  a  lease  or  agreement,  the  out-going  tenant  should 
bo  entitled  lij'law  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value 
of  his  improvements,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  landlord 
should  bo  jxiid  for  dilapidations  and  deterioration  caused  by 
dclault  of  the  tenant,  provided  that  such  compensation  is  sub- 
ject to  i)rovious  consent  of  the  owner  in  the  case  of  buildings, 
drainage,  reclamation,  and  other  woi'ks  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter." And  (2)— "That  this  council  considers  absolutely 
necessary  a  change  in  the  law  of  tenancy,  so  that,  in  all 
yearly  holdings,  the  letting  and  hiring  of  agricultural  land, 
as  well  on  entailed  and  ecclesiastical  as  on  other  estates,  shall 
bo  8ubjoi;t  to  at  least  twelve  mouths'  notice  to  quit,  cases  of 
insolvency  excepted,"    The  general  principle  of  the  tenant's 
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legal  claim  having  been  thus  agreed  to,  it  remains  for  the 
council  to  consider  the  matter  in  its  practical  details ;  and 
the  machinery  of  the  chambers  of  agriculture  is  already  being 
made  available  for  framing  schedules  showing  scales  of 
allowances  adapted  to  different  districts,  which  will  become 
of  the  greatest  value  for  the  guidance  of  arbitrators.  As  Mr. 
James  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  0.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  have  given 
notice  of  a  Tenant- Right  Bill  fornext  session,  and,  moreover, 
as  the  Groverument  are  expected  to  introduce  a  land  bill,  the 
council  are  conscious  that  the  subject  of  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  has  only 
been  opened  as  yet,  and  will  require  all  the  pains  and  care, 
as  well  as  prudent  consideration  and  dispassionate  judgment, 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  having  on  two 
successive  occasions  found  it  impossible  to  appoint  a  time  for 
receiving  a  deputation  from  the  associated  chambers  on  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals,  and  having  in 
his  second  communication  referred  the  council  to  Lord  Ripon 
and  Mr.  Forster,  the  council,  on  February  6th,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  their  regret  that  the  Premier 
still  declined  to  receive  a  deputation  as  proposed,  when  the 
subject  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
The  council  again  resolved  to  demand  compulsory  slaughter 
or  sufficient  quarantine  for  all  imported  foreign  animals,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  system  of  cattle  transit  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  On  November  5th  the  council  called  a 
special  general  meeting  for  December  11th  (the  Wednesday 
of  the  Cattle  Show  week),  to  consider  the  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  to  determine  what 
action  should  be  taken  thereupon.  For  it  is  clear  that  this 
permissive  Act  of  Parhament,  which  was  not  the  law  asked 
for  by  the  stockowners  of  the  kingdom,  has  tailed  to  save  our 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  from  preventible  diseases,  though  it 
has  burdened  us  with  vexatious  and  oppressive  regulations, 
and  that  it  requires  essential  amendment  even  for  the  one 
sole  piu'pose  for  which  it  is  of  any  good,  namely,  the  exclusion 
of  rinderpest.  Believing  that  the  damage  to  the  meat  supply 
through  the  ravages  of  contagious  disease  has  for  some  time 
past  exceeded  the  value  of  the  animals  imported,  the  council 
are  sure  that  the  interests  of  the  great  consuming  classes 
■would  be  promoted  by  the  safe  and  reasonable  system  of  im- 
portation which  the  chambers  have  aU  along  advocated  ;  and 
believing  that  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  breeders  and  graziers  as  to  the  desu'abUity  of  at- 
tempting to  repress  foot-and-mouth  as  well  as  other  pre- 
ventible diseases,  the  council  would  m-ge  upon  the  chambers 
of  agriculture  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  press  for  an 
act  of  Parliament  establishing  compulsory  slaughter  or  qua- 
rantine for  infected  foreign  animals,  enacting  a  uniform  and 
compulsory  system  of  isolation  or  extermination  for  outbreaks 
of  contagious  disease  alike  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
providing  for  a  reliable  inspection  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  and,  if  possible,  for  improved  means  of  transit  for 
cattle  brought  from  Ireland  iato  this  country. 

The  Chairman  having  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
of  tlie  Council  and  tliat  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
which  was  read  at  the  Council  meeting  in  November, 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  protested  against  the  Council's 
claiming  a  victory,  as  it  appeared  to  do  in  the  Report,  in  the 
case  of  the  Public  Health  Bill,  and  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  that  part  of  the  Report.  He  regarded  the  withdrawal  of 
part  of  the  Bill  as  a  dodfje  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  other, 
and  strongly  objected  to  the  transferring  of  all  power  in  local 
affairs  to  the  imperial  Government.  He  greatly  regretted  that 
the  Committee  did  not  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  that  Cham- 
ber and  of  otlier  Chambers  who  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  no  new  taxation  should  be  allowed  to  be  imposed  on  a 
special  class  until  the  balance  of  inequality  had  been  redressed. 

Sir  M.  Beach,  M.P.  said  one  might  suppose,  from  what  his 
hon.  friend  had  just  said,  that  he  was  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session.  Any  one  who  was  there  must  remem- 
ber tliat  they  had  a  hard  fight  to  get  even  as  much  out  of  the 
Government  as  they  did  (Hear). 

Mr.  CoKRANCE,  M.P.,  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sort 
publicly. 

Sir  M.  Beach,  M.P.,  knew  a  great  deal  of  it  privately ; 
and  Mr.  Read  and  Sir  M.  Lopes  would  bear  him  out 
in  saying  that  when  Mr.  Stansfeld  consented  to  place 
a  portion  of  the  new  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
they  were  thankful  to  get  what  they  could  from  him. 
They  very  naturally  objected,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  just  mentioned,  to  any  further  burdens  being  placed 
on  the  rates,  but  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  deciding  that  some  sanitary  legislation  was  required, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  those  who  represented 
the  local  taxation  movement  that  new  burdens  were  not  im- 
posed to  tlie  extent  originally  proposed.  He  should  have 
thought  that  every  member  of  the  Council,  iucluding  Mr. 


Corrance,  gave  them  credit  for  having  done  their  best  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  observed  that  Sir  M.  Beach,  Mr.  Corrance, 
and  Mr.  Read  having  been  in  a  minority  of  about  12,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  became  of  the  90  who  promised 
help  and  did  not  afford  it. 

Sir  M.  Beach  said  he  could  not  answer  for  his  fellow- 
members  of  Parliament,  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  answer 
for  himself. 

Mr.  M'Geachy  deprecated  the  notion  of  taxation  being 
no  evil  if  it  were  cast  on  the  Consolidated  Pund.  He 
hoped  that  agriculturists  would  not  act  as  if  the  incidence 
of  taxation  were  the  only  thing  they  had  to  attend  to.  End- 
less expense  would  arise  from  the  new  sanitary  measures,  and 
pettifogging  litigation  would  arise  in  half  the  parishes  of 
England. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  following  eight  subscription  members  of  the  Central 
Chamber  were  then  elected  to  be  members  of  the  Council  in 
lieu  of  the  eight  retiring  :  Mr.  E.  Heneage,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  Capt.  Craigie,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  D. 
Long,  Mr.  W.  Little,  and  Mr.  Jasper  More;  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Little  being  W.  new  members. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held,  to  consider  the  opera- 
tion of  tiie  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  Report  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  relating  to  this  sutiject, 

Mr.  Stratton  considered  the  elaborate  set  ol  rules  just 
laid  before  the  meeting  very  inadequate  to  deal  wifu  the  case. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  appeared  still  to  rely  on  the 
system  of  inspection — a  system  wiiich  every  man  who  had 
had  practical  experience  with  respect  to  it  knew  to  be  uttterly 
inefiieacious.  Twelve  months  ago  he  took  exception 
to  the  word  "  inspection,"  as  used  in  a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  the  Council,  and  wished  to  have  it  expunged,  but  owing 
to  some  technical  difiSculty  that  could  not  be  done.  He  thought 
that  what  they  ought  now  to  do  was  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  some  of  the  best  men  they  could  find  among  themselves  to 
draw  up  a  complete  and  comprehensive  plan  of  dealing  with 
contagious  diseases ;  and  he  believed  that  such  a  committee 
could  frame  a  far  better  set  of  rules  than  those  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  in  fewer  words.  The  Council  of  the 
Chamber  first  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  quarantine  and 
slaughter  at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  No  doubt  that  was  a 
sine  qua  non,  but  the  Government  and  the  public  at  large  were 
frightened  at  the  idea.  One  ground  of  objection  was,  that 
farmers  insisted  onl}  upon  what  would  not  hurt  themselves, 
and  he  thought  that  their  position  would  be  much  strength- 
ened if  they  could  show  that  farmers  were  prepared  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  restrictions  and  burdens.  Experience  had 
shown  that  disease  was  at  about  the  lowest  point  in  April,  and 
if  a  system  of  licences  were  adopted  for  the  raontiis  of  May  and 
June,  wiien  there  was  a  great  deal  of  communication  between 
cattle  in  the  fields,  that  would,  in  liis  opinion,  afford  great 
hope  of  the  extinction  of  the  evil.  01  course,  that  would  be  of 
no  use  without  a  system  of  quarantine  and  slaughter  at  the 
ports  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  his  suggestion  were  followed, 
the  Government  might  be  induced  to  propose  some  rational 
legislation.  What  had  been  done  hitherto  was  almost  worse 
than  nothing,  and  it  behoved  the  Council  to  do  something 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

Capt.  IsHERWOOD  entered  into  some  details  with  regard  to 
the  origin  and  transit  of  foreign  cattle  abroad,  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  quarantine. 

Mr.  Stratton  moved  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  such  a  comprehensive  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  cattle  traffic  as  would  be  calculated  to  keep  contagious  dis- 
eases in  check,  with  a  view  to  such  rules  being  adopted  by 
this  Chamber  and  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Stratton  that  in  tlie  rules  framed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  too  mach  stress  was 
laid  on  inspection.  In  his  own  county  (Bucks) — and  he  dare 
say  the  case  was  similar  all  over  England — the  returns  made 
by  the  police  authorities  to  Quarter  Sessions,  of  the  animals 
affected  by  contagious  disease,  did  not  comprise  one  half  or  one 
quarter  of  the  number  attacked.  [A  Voice  :  "  Not  one-tenth."] 
In  Ids  district  it  was  reported  that  six  or  eight  animals  were 
suffering;  but  there  were  farmers  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury 
who  had  100  or  150  head  of  stock  perhaps,  and  immediately 
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after  the  report  was  maile  tlie  disease  ran  throngli  a  wliole 
herd.  Therefore,  returus  of  that  kind  gave  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  tlie  losses  sustained.  Tne  country  could  not  be  deriving 
any  material  benefit  from  the  importation  of  foreign  stock. 
About  200,000  cattle  were  imported  into  England  during  the 
past  year,  and  taking  these  at  an  average  of  £1 5  per  liead, 
there  was  a  gross  value  of  ^3,000,000.  Having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  returns  from  the  English  counties,  he  found  that 
the  loss  sustained  on  home  cattle  was  about  £2  per  head,  and 
he  was  sure  that  in  dairy  districts  it  exceeded  that  amount ; 
and  taking  the  loss  on  sheep  at  6s.  per  head,  and  that  on 
pigs  at  10s.,  there  must  have  been  a  total  loss  to  the  country 
of  upwards  of  £5,000,000,  to  be  set  agaiust  the  £3,000,000 
worth  of  stock  imported  (Hear,  hear).  He  hoped  that  in 
addition  to  what  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stratton,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Home  Cattle 
Defence  Association — of  which  he  was  chairman — would  ap- 
point a  powerful  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Premier,  point 
out  to  him  the  inefficiency  of  veterinary  inspection,  and  request 
to  be  informed  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 
He  believed  that  the  main  things  to  be  insisted  upon  were  that 
foreign  animals  intended  for  consumption  sliould  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  debarkation,  and  that  a  sufficient  quarantine 
sliould  be  established  for  foreign  store  stock  sent  for  store  pur- 
poses in  this  country. 

Sir  G.  Jenki^-son,  M. P.,  moved  as  an  amendment—"  That 
no  measures  will  adequately  meet  the  evil  of  a  contagious 
outbreak  of  disease  among  cattle  except  compulsory  slaughter 
of  all  imported  fat  stock,  and  the  quarantine  of  all  store  stock 
at  the  port  of  debarkation,  and  that  a  deputation  be  appointed 
to  enforce  this  view  on  the  Government." 
Mr.  Storer  seconded  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Masfen  defended  the  Council  of  the  lloyal  Agriciil- 
cultural  Society,  which  he  considered  to  have  done  all  in  its 
power. 

Mr.  Whittaker  said  they  wanted  for  their  purpose  the  co- 
operation of  the  public,  and  he  believed  they  would  have  it 
when  the  public  understood  that  they  were  almost  as  great 
losers  by  disease  as  farmers  themselves.  Great  loss  was  also 
sustained  in  milk.  In  his  own  Chamber  it  was  stated  that 
in  Worcestershire  milk  had  risen  in  price  33  per  cent,  in 
consequence  of  disease.  Was  it  worth  while  to  sustain 
such  losses  in  order  to  obtain  200,000  cattle  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  DucKiiAJi  was  able  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Fowler 
said  respecting  the  police  returns  of  diseased  animals.  In  his 
own  petty  sessional  division  it  was  set  forth  officially  that  there 
were  about  36  diseased  sheep  in  the  district,  and  the  next  week 
upwards  of  3,000  were  attacked. 

Mr.  Storer  saw  no  inconsistency  between  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution,  or  between  both  and  the  report  of  the 
lloyal  Agricultural  Society,  so  far  as  it  went,  all  that  could  he 
objected  to  it  being  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  (Hear,  hear). 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read  M.P.  said  he  felt  that  the  regulations  pre- 
pared by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  were  thoroughly  in- 
adequate. They  seemed  to  amount  for  this:  more  restriction 
on  home  stock  and  very  little  interference  with  the  foreign 
trade.  It  was  proposed  tliat  the  Privy  Council  should 
have  power  to  send  down  to  the  country,  inspectors  ; 
and  that  when  they  had  made  an  unfavourable  report,  there 
should  be  killed  not  only  the  animals  affected,  buc  even  those 
who  iiad  herded  with  them.  Tlie  there  resolution  stopped. 
Why  was  it  not  added  that,  as  the  disease  was  introduced  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  consumer  and  not  of  the  unfortunate  owner 
the  exercise  of  such  an  arbitrary  power  sliould  bo  followed 
by  compensation  to  the  owner  ?  The  resolutions  were  very 
good  as  fur  as  they  went ;  but  they  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  he  heartily  wished  they  could  liave  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  what  course  was  most  desirable. 

Mr.  Baker  (Surrey)  said  the  Chamber  wliicli  he  repre- 
sented was  strongly  in  favour  of  all  foreign  animals  intended 


for  consumption  being  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation. 
He  believed  that  the  present  law  was  only  inadequate  to  meet 
the  evil. 

Mr.  Yalland  dwelt  on  the  spread  of  disease  in  the  West 
of  England,  arising  from  the  importation  of  Irish  animals  at 
Bristol,  and  contended  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  treated  in  that 
respect  as  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  observed  that  the  disease  among  Irish 
cattle  was  caused  chiefly  by  defective  arrangements  for  their 
transit,  and  said  it  would  be  well  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Farmers'  Club  on  that  subject. 
At  present  the  transit  of  cattle  was  little  better  than  legalised 
cruelty  ;  and  he  had  seen  animals  at  Liverpool  exposed  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  disease. 

Mr.  Clarke  thought  that  the  suppression  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  depended  very  much  on  farmers  themselves.  He 
knew  that  in  his  own  neighbourhood  farmers  did  not  show  the 
spirit  which  they  ought  to  show  by  declaring  the  existence  of 
disease  when  they  were  suffering  from  it.  Time  after  time 
men  had  been  summoned  on  that  ground.  He  knew  also  that 
disease  was  constantly  brought  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  from 
Bristol,  and  unless  Irish  cattle  were  subjected  to  quarantine, 
as  well  as  foreign,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stamp  out  disease. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  observed  that  if  a  committee  were  ap- 
pointed they  should  make  it  their  business  to  visit  Deptford, 
as  he  and  Mr.  Read  had  done,  to  see  what  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  dead  meat  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  community.  There  was  no  special  railway  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  more  imperfect  pro- 
vision. 

Major  Paget  said  that  if  quarantine  were  insisted  upon 
there  should  be  some  pains  taken  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  were  means  of  enforcing  it  in  the  district.  In  Somer- 
setshire it  had  been  suggested  and  agreed  that,  in  case  anyone 
there  bought  stock  at  Bristol,  he  should  at  once  give  notice  to 
the  police  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and  should 
isolate  the  stock  so  purchased  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
nine  days.  Application  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
sanction  that,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  then  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution :  "  That  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has 
failed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign  disease,  and  has 
been  found  quite  inadequate  to  grapple  with  the  extension  of 
diseases  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

This  resolution  having  been  seconded  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Jenkinson  was  after- 
wards passed  with  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  foreign"  before 
"  imported,"  in  order  that  Irish  cattle  might  not  be  included 
in  its  scope. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  having  previously  left  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Stratton's  resolution  was  then  brought  forward  again 
and  adopted,  with  the  understanding  tliat  the  committee  will 
communicate  on  the  subject  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  the  West  Riding  Cham- 
ber, seconded  by  Mr.  Neild,  the  following  resolution  was  also 
adopted  :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  tliat  all 
cuttle  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community  and  not  of  any  one  class, 
should  be  paid  for  at  their  market  value  from  the  National 
Exchequer,  instead  of  local  or  district  rates." 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Martin, 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  observed  that  he  gave  notice,  towards  the 
end  of  last  Session,  that  on  the  first  day  of  next  Session  he 
should  move  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  that 
Mr.  Forster  had  promised  him  that  he  would  not  oppose  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


DOR  CHESTER 


FARMING      AND 
At  the  second  meeting  of  the   season,  the   president,  Mr. 

J.  G.  Homer,  of  Martinstown,  in  the  chair,  the  following 

paper  by  the  President  was  read  : 
I  could  not  tliiuk  of  a  subject  more  suited  for  our  club  tlian 


FARMERS'      CLUB. 
ITS      PROSPECTS. 
the  one  I  have  selected — Farming  and  its  Prospects.     I  do  not 


intend  going  into  the  details  of  fanning  or  the  management  of 
land  and  stock,  as  these  subjects  have  been  before  the  Club  on 
previous  occasions,  but  shall  confine  myself,  first,  to  capital 
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required  to  stock  a  farm ;  secoudly,  practical  knowledge  in 
farming  ;  aud  then,  lastly,  say  a  few  words  on  its  present  pros- 
pects. To  begin  with  capital.  There  never  was  a  time  since 
our  day,  aud  I  may  say  in  the  history  of  England,  when  so 
much  capital  was  required  to  carry  on  farming  business  as  at 
present.  If  I  calculate  rightly,  it  now  requires  at  least  50  per 
cent,  more  on  a  mixed  Dorsetshire  farm  than  it  did  twenty 
years  ago.  The  cost  and  increased  use  of  machinery  is  one 
very  heavy  item  ;  the  advance  in  iron  affects  materially  the 
price  of  all  farm  implements  ;  the  advance  in  labour — not  only 
as  regards  the  farm  labourer,  but  also  as  regards  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  and  all  other  tradesmen  connected  with  farming — i 
is  considerable;  and  the  present  price  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  cart 
horses  is,  as  we  are  all  aware,  much  higher  than  heretofore.  I 
think,  then,  you  wiU  agree  with  me  that  I  have  not  over- 
estimated the  capital  now  required  to  stock  a  farm  properly  ; 
I  wiU  take,  for  instance,  a  farm  which  twenty  years  ago  required 
£5,000  to  stock,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  now  requires 
£7,500.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on 
this  largely-increased  amount  the  annual  return  of  the  farm 
must  increase  in  proportion.  This  is  a  serious  consideration, 
and  should  be  fully  taken  into  account  by  men  proposing  to 
enter  on  farms.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  my  figures — 
£5,000,  at,  say,  7  per  cent.,  yields  £350,  whHe  £7,500,  at  the 
same  rate,  would  bring  in  £525.  Now,  the  question  arises, 
how  is  our  new  farmer  to  make  his  new  farm  produce  this 
extra  profit  P  Three  modes  suggest  themselves — he  must  make 
more  of  his  goods,  or  he  must  farm  better,  or  he  must  put  on 
his  wurst  clothes  and  go  and  ask  his  landlord  "  To  please  to 
be  kind  enough  to  take  a  little  off  the  rent."  Well,  just  at 
present,  prices  favour  us,  and  though  our  last  year's  crop  yields 
badly,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  caused  the  most  of  us  a 
heavy  loss  on  the  value  of  our  stock,  we  must  not  grumble 
"  more  than  just  enough  to  retain  our  reputation  ;"  but  remem- 
ber we  are  in  competition  with  all  the  world,  and  cannot  com- 
bine to  keep  up  prices  as  some  trades  can.  TVe  have  heard  of 
the  "  coal  rig"  lately ;  no  good  for  us  to  try  and  get  up 
a  wheat  or  mutton  rig  ;  so  that  we  must  not  base  our  calcu- 
lations on  present  prices — we  must  farm  better."  Well,  we 
do  farm  better  than  we  did,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  farm  still  better  ;  the  land  is  very  honest  and  pays 
interest  on  all  sound  investments,  and  in  the  generous  treat- 
ment of  the  land  our  new  farmer  must  place  more  trust  than 
in  the  hope  that  his  landlord  will  reduce  his  rent.  These 
honourable  friends  of  ours  are  not  often  guilty  of  lowering 
rents ;  just  now  they  find  it  won't  do  to  putou  any,  but  remain 
"  as  you  were."  However,  if  landlords  are  not  asked  to  take 
oflf  any  of  the  rent,  we  can  with  a  fair  face  ask  them  to  build 
upon  and  render  their  farms  more  desirable  in  many  other 
ways.  There  are  yet  two  more  questions  which  affect  capital 
indirectly — Local  Taxation  and  Tenant-Right ;  both  of  them 
are  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  just  now,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  will  be  shortly  adjusted  more  to  our  satisfaction. 
But  now,  just  a  few  words  as  to  where  best  to  invest  the  capital 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  how  to  make  that  invest- 
ment as  secure  as  possible.  The  value  of  a  farm  to  rent  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  situation  with  regard  to 
climate,  the  situation  of  buildings  for  convenience, 
cottage  accommodation,  and  tenure.  I  am  quite  certain 
those  things  have  never  been  taken  into  consideration 
enough  in  the  value  of  farms.  The  expenses  of  cultivation  are 
the  same  whether  the  climate  be  bad  or  good,  while  two  years 
out  of  seven  the  crops  are  blighted  where  there  is  a  bad 
climate ;  whereas  where  it  is  good  there  will  be  probably  an 
average  crop  the  whole  time.  Good  buildings,  and  well  situated, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  farm,  as  labour  and  cartage 
will  be  much  less.  Cottages  for  labourers  must  also  be  let 
with  the  farm,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  certainty  in  having 
sufficient  labour  during  the  whole  year.  Another  thing  requi- 
site is  a  certain  tenure  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  farming. 
No  man  ought  to  enter  on  a  farm  as  a  yearly  tenant  with  only 
a  verbal  agreement,  as  words  are  but  air,  and  life  is  uncertain  ; 
but  leases  or  Tenant-Right  must  be  adopted  as  a  security.  On 
leases  I  will  speak  first.  I  have  looked  over  a  gieat  many  in 
my  time,  and  I  am  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  old  leases 
are  not  drawn  out  in  accordance  with  the  times  we  live  in,  and, 
in  due  deference  both  to  the  lawyers  and  landlords,  I  must  say 
tliat,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is  now  come  for  such  documents 
to  be  cast  aside  for  ever.  Are  these  times,  I  would  ask,  when 
high  farming  is  such  a  fashionable  expression,  that  the  land- 
lord is  to  have  the  management  of  the  land  by  defining  in  the 


agreement,  "  the  rotation  of  cropping  during  the  term,"  and 
if  this  course  be  deviated  from  there  is  a  certain  fine  imposed 
for  so  doing  P  Under  such  restrictions  no  man  can  use  his 
skill  or  capital,  either  for  the  good  of  himself  or  the  com- 
munity at  large  ;  but  it  must  come  to  this,  that  for  every  lease 
drawn,  say,  for  14  years,  the  tenant  shall,  during 
the  first  10  years  of  that  lease,  manage  the  farm  in  any 
way  that  he  may  think  proper,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
any  produce  grown  on  it  provided  the  land  is  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  the  purchase  of  artificial  and  other  manures,  and  in 
the  last  four  years  of  the  lease  to  farm  it  as  may  be  agreed  on, 
and  no  pasture  or  meadow  land  to  be  converted  into  arable 
without  consent  of  landlord.  Such  a  lease  would  be  only  in 
accordance  with  these  free-trade  times,  and  would  enable  the 
holder  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market  and  buy  in  the  cheapest. 
Tenant-Right  has  been  adopted  by  many  landlords  with  their 
tenants,  and,  where  it  has  been  fairly  adjusted  for  both  par- 
ties, it  has  proved  in  general  satisfactory  ;  but  still  the  tenure 
is  not  so  certain  for  the  investment  of  capital  as  under  a  lease. 
I  must  now  come  to  my  second  head — practical  knowledge  of 
farming.  Many  men  have  of  late  years  taken  up  farming, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  pleasureable  and  profitable  busi- 
ness ;  but,  possessing  no  Practical  knowledge  of  it,  99  out  in 
every  100  made  no  adequate  return  for  their  capital,  and  found 
their  pleasures  rather  expensive.  To  be  a  practical  farmer  a 
man  must  be  fond  of  his  business  and  give  it  great  study ;  he 
must  not  only  plan  for  the  morrow,  but  look  forward  for  a 
whole  year  for  the  management  of  every  piece  of  land  on  the 
farm,  not  only  for  the  growth  of  corn,  but  also  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  at  different  seasons,  aud  the  providing  of 
food  most  suitable  for  them.  I  am  one  of  the  old  school,  and 
consider  a  farmer  ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  serve  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  not  only  know  the  right  way  from  the  wrong 
way  of  doing  a  thing,  but,  if  occasion  require,  be  able  himself 
to  do  it,  atd  so  instruct  those  he  employs  by  example  as  well  as 
by  precept.  I  would,  however,  by  no  means  stop  here.  A  boy 
who  is  to  become  a  farmer  should  receive  an  education  that 
will  be  of  use  to  him  as  such,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  study,  should  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
geology,  botany,  and  chemistry,  and,  if  he  has  head-room 
enough  for  anymore,  let  him  study  tlie  veterinary  art  a  little. 
He  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  spend  some  time  in  a  counting- 
house,  or  some  such  !■  place,  just  to  sharpen  his 
wits  and  fit  him  for  business  transactions.  Farmers 
are  not  celebrated  for  managing  their  affairs  on  the 
most  approved  commercial  principles,  but  in  future  they  must 
approach  more  nearly  the  correct  thing,  or  they  will  be  left 
behind  in  these  go-ahead  times.  A  farmer  should  be  content 
to  be  always  a  learner ;  there  will  always  be  something  new  for 
him  to  learn  on  his  farm  or  about  his  farm,  and  the  more  ob- 
servant he  is,  and  the  better  he  learns  his  lesson,  like  the 
school  boy,  the  higher  will  lie  rise  in  liis  class,  and  the  fewer 
the  stripes  will  he  receive  from  his  preceptress.  Dame  Nature. 
And  now  for  a  very  few  words  on  the  present  prospect  of  farm- 
ing. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  farming  has  improved 
very  much  the  last  20  years,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  ar. 
tificial  manures  and  machinery,  and  the  larger  amount  of  capital 
invested.  There  is  still  room  for  much  greater  improvement, 
if  farmers  could  see  their  way  clear  to  make  a  return  ;  but  I 
fear  such  improvements  will  be  laid  aside  for  the  present,  till 
the  labour  question  is  settled  and  a  better  understanding  ar- 
rived at  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  Another 
great  drawback  to  the  improvement  of  farming,  at  present,  is 
the  diseases  that  are  now  so  prevalent  amongst  cattle  and 
sheep.  Many  farmers  have  sunk  a  large  amount  of  capital 
from  this  cause,  and,  as  long  as  these  diseases  continue,  stock 
farmers  will  not  go  on  with  that  spirit  that  they  have  hitherto 
shown.  The  high  price  of  both  live  and  dead  stock  at  present 
is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  chances  are  they 
will  not  be  maintained.  For  my  own  part  I  would  far  rather 
be  quitting  a  farm  than  just  entering  on  one.  Burdens  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  laid  on  the  land  till  now.  They  are 
well-nigh  intolerable,  and  even  the  apathy  of  farmers  has  been 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  some  of  them,  and  we  are 
at  last  making  some  impression  on  our  rulers,  and  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  bear  our  fair  share  and 
no  more.  To  attain  to  tliis  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  united, 
aud  cordially  support  those  who,  at  public  meetings,  and  in 
Parliament,  so  ably  plead  our  cause  and  endeavour  to 
Eecure  for  us  our  just  rights.  Ours  are  days  of  change  and 
improvement,  and  in  no  business  shall  we  see,  probably,  more 
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change  thau  in  farming.  The  few  traces  of  feudalism  that  yet 
exist  will  be  elbowed  out  of  the  way.  The  custom  of  the 
country  will  be  superseded  by  a  clearly-defiiied  Teaaut-Right ; 
wages  will  be  paid  in  cash;  the  system  of  cropping  that  pays 
will  be  the  one  pursued  ;  deeper  cultivation  and  more  liberal 
dressings  of  manure  will  be  applied  to  the  land,  crooked  hedge- 
rows and  hedgerow  timber  will  be  found  in  the  way  of  the  steam 
plougli,  and  will  gradually  make  way  for  it ;  landlords  will 
have  to  build  better  and  more  suitable  premises,  drain  the  land 
where  required,  and  where  fortunate  enough  to  posssess  a 
tenant  who  appreciates  such  advantages,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
an  increased  rent  to  secure  them,  they  should  try  to  own  a 
house  a  long  way  from  "  Short-street,"  and  set  aside  a  little 
capital  for  such  purposes.  I  am  too  old  a  sportsman  to  wish 
to  do  away  with  game  or  Game-laws  altogether ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  either  by  law  or  by  the  force  of  public  opioion,  excessive 
game  preserving  will  be  put  an  end  to,  and  we  shall  be  none 
the  worse.  Altogether,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  despair ;  but,  if 
farmers  would  succeed,  they  must  be  quite  as  industrious  as 
they  have  been  hitherto,  and  rather  more  alive  to  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  around  them.  I  have  given  you  a 
brief  outline  of  my  views,  and  hope  it  will  cause  a  good  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  R.  Genge,  the  Vice-President,  said  that,  although  they 
might  condole  with  their  worthy  Chairman  on  the  slight  acci- 
dent which  had  occurred,  yet,  judging  by  what  they  had  just 
heard,  they  could  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  person 
must  sprain  liis  foot  in  order  to  produce  a  good  paper,  for 
such  an  accident  would  cause  him  to  stay  at  home,  affording 
him  leisure  time  for  writing.  He  congratulated  the  Club  on 
the  very  excellent  paper,  and  hoped  it  would  lead  to  a  full  dis- 
cussion. He  doubted,  however,  whether  there  was  room  for 
much  discussion,  the  views  of  Mr.  Homer  being  so  practical 
and  clear  that  the  club  could  but  agree  with  them.  In  the 
main  they  must  cordially  endorse  what  had  been  said.  He 
inferred  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Homer  that  he  anticipated 
acts  of  Parliament  would  be  passed  with  regard  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  unexhausted  improvements,  and  also  game.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Genge)  could  but  think  that  the  less  they  had  to  do 
with  acts  of  Parliament  the  better.  They  were  aware  that  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  between  landlord  and  tenant  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  quite  sufficient  for 
all  purposes.  Much  of  tl  le  Chairman's  lecture  had  been  almost 
prophetic ;  whether  they  should  live  to  see  it  carried  out  in 
its  fulness  lie  (Mr.  Genge)  could  not  say— at  all  events,  the 
improvements  which  he  had  shadowed  forth  were  very  necessary 
and  important,  and  at  the  same  time,  lie  was  afraid,  would 
take  ages  to  produce.  These  were  days  when  everybody  of  all 
classes,  whether  their  profession  was  law,  physic,  or  divinity, 
had  some  advice  to  give  to  farmers,  and,  although  it  was  gene- 
rally gratuitous,  and  perhaps  not  worth  much,  yet  was  given 
with  good  intentions  and  must  be  received  accordingly.  Per- 
haps they  had  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  pugilist, 
whose  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  thrashing  him  whenever  she 
chose,  and  who,  on  being  chaffed  on  the  subject,  replied,"  Oh, 
it  amuses  her  and  don't  hurt  me."  The  agriculturists  could  in 
hke  manner  afford  to  receive  the  advice  which  amateur  pro- 
fessional farmers  gave  them— they  should  take  it  for  just  vi  hat 
it  was  worth.  One  agricultural  prophet,  a  man  of  great  note, 
had  brought  forward  many  things  of  great  use — he  referred  to 
Mr.  Mechi,  who  had  been  of  considerable  service  in  many 
ways,  although  perhaps  lie  rode  his  hobby  too  hard — for  Mr. 
Mechi  thought  that  what  would  answer  for  Essex  clays  would 
suit  all  parts  of  the  country.  Now  he  (Mr.  Genge)  did  not 
think  that  what  answered  for  the  Essex  clays  would  be  alto- 
gether suitable  for  the  chalk  hills  of  Dorset.  With  regard  to 
agricultural  prospects,  the  Chairman  looked  forward  to  them 
with  hope,  and  all  the  other  members  might  do  the  same.  The 
agricultural  interest,  he  thought,  was  of  far  too  great  impor- 
tance to  be  allowed  to  suffer  permanently.  With  regard  to 
prices,  he  called  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  which,  with  other  maladies,  had  influenced  the 
stock  market. 

Mr.  Howard  expressed  his  desire  to  throw  a  firebrand 
amongst  them,  for  there  was  nothing,  he  thought,  like  a  hot 
discussion.  Touching  on  the  prospects  of  the  farmers,  he 
inaintained  that  they  were  never  so  glorious  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  this  he  said  advisedly.  He  would  call  theiratlention 
to  one  or  two  facts ;  indeed,  he  could  almost  found  on  the  sub- 
^t  his  promised  lecture.  Why  were  their  prospects  good? 
Why,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  the  present  day  there  was 


not  that  number  of  candidates  for  farms  there  used  to  be. 
Formerly,  wherever  a  farm  was  to  be  let  it  would  be  taken  at 
any  price,  and  consequently  there  was  great  difficulty  to  obtain 
a  farm.  Now,  however,  the  case  was  quite  the  reverse,  hence 
the  bright  prospects  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Whittle  said  that  if  Mr.  Howard  was  at  issue  with 
the  Club,  he  (Mr.  Whittle)  was  at  issue  with  Mr.  Howard, 
who  had  proved  conclusively  that  farming  was  unprofitable. 
If,  at  the  present  day,  there  was  not  such  a  large  application 
for  farms  as  formerly,  surely  there  were  less  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  them.  How  could  it  be  argued  otherwise  ?  With 
regard  to  the  lecture  generally  he  thought  they  all  entirely  a- 
greed  with  Mr.  Homer.  Mr.  Whittle  criticised  the  legislation 
of  the  "  Liberal"  Government,  and  showed  that  the  profits  of 
farming  were  diminisiied  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
wages  and  taxation.  High  prices  aloue  would  not  carry  the 
farmers  through  the  difficulty,  and  he  was  afraid  they  should 
"  go  to  the  dogs."  [Mr.  Howard  :  Yon  mean  that  you  must 
go  hunting.]  Well,  Mr.  Howard  had  put  the  matter  in 
a  laughable  sort  of  way,  but  after  all  it  was  not  a  laughable 
matter.  He  submitted  that  for  farming  to  be  carried  out 
profitably  there  must  be  a  different  tenure  of  land — one  which 
includes  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  He 
was  certain  the  day  would  come  when  two  years'  notice  to 
quit  and  no  lease  would  be  quite  sufficient.  A  system  of  two 
years'  notice  to  quit  and  unexhausted  improvements  paid  for, 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  said  he  should  divide  the  impedi- 
ments to  successful  farming  under  two  heads — those  coming 
from  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  those  from  the  hand  of  man. 
Under  the  first  heads  he  would  include  droujihts,  excessively 
wet  seasons,  blights,  and  cattle  diseases.  During  the  past  few 
years  everyone  connected  with  the  farming  interest  had  suffered 
from  one  or  more  of  these  causes,  the  profits  on  stock  having 
been  driven  to  a  low  ebb.  The  stock  on  the  farms  had  been 
reduced  to  three-fourths  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  result 
was  that  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  food  there  was  not 
stock  enough  to  consume  it ;  thus  the  returns  from  farming 
were  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  Closely  connected  witn  that 
was  the  cattle  disease,  which  had  operated  against  the  pur- 
chasing of  more  stock,  and  had  crippled  seriously  the  con- 
suming powers  on  the  farm.  Two  excessively  wet  seasons 
had  been  the  means  of  considerably  reducing  the  produce  of 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  corn.  With  respect  to  barley  for 
malting,  for  instance,  the  yield  during  the  past  season  could 
not  have  been  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  average  crop.  He 
did  not  believe  many  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  had  sold 
during  the  past  year  above  that  average.  The  wheat  crop  had 
in  two  seasons  yielded  very  badly.  There  was  wanted,  especially 
in  this  county,  a  dry  season  for  wheat — the  prevalence  of  wet, 
then,  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  prices  were  so  high. 
Respecting  cattle  disease,  although  he  liad  placed  that  under 
the  head  of  impediments  caused  by  Providence,  still  he 
attributed  it  partially  to  bad  legislation.  If  the  Government 
had  been  more  careful  as  to  importations,  if  the  regulations  as 
to  quarantine  had  been  more  rigid,  the  country  would  probably 
have  been  free  from  the  disease  now,  unfortunately,  so  preva- 
lent. The  cattle  plague — that  drepdf'ul  disease  which  killed 
almost  everything  it  touched — was  now  happily  confined  to  a 
very  small  district ;  but  had  proper  measures  been  taken,  it 
would  probably  never  have  reached  these  shores  for  the  second 
time  within  their  memory.  Of  pleuro-pneumonia  there  had 
been  constant  outbreaks,  beasts  affected  with  that  disease 
having  been  purchased  at  the  Bristol  market  and  then  taken 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  thought  the  Legislature 
of  the  country  should  insist  on  precautions  being  taken  iu  this 
respect.  In  many  cases  diseases  were  caused  from  over-crowd- 
ing on  board  ship,  and  they  might  surely  be  conlined  to  the 
places  of  quarantine,  instead  of  being  disseminated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Regarding  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  the  past  season  had  been  unusually  bad  ;  hardly 
a  sheep  in  the  county  had  escaped  ;  the  animals  suffered  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  continued  lame  for  months  after  the 
disease  had  left  them.  Excessive  moisture  in  the  land,  render- 
ing it  in  an  unusually  soft  and  unnatural  condition,  had  aggra- 
vated the  case.  Coming  to  the  impediments  caused  by  the 
hand  of  man,  the  speaker  observed  he  had  been  much  amused 
on  reading  the  papeis,  by  the  remarks  reported  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Parliament  out  of  Session."  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  advice  given — and  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
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was  wisdom— but  he  liad  failed  to  find  anything  of  very  much 
good  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  column  to  which  he 
now  referred.  Men  of  two  parties  offered  their  advice.  In 
the  first  place  the  Kadicals  harped  as  much  as  possible  on  tlie 
land-laws,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Conservatives  harped 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  labour  question ;  each 
party  riding  its  own  particular  hobby.  The  Radicals  urged 
that  the  land-laws  should  be  very  much  altered  ;  some  wanted 
the  State  to  buy  the  land  and  let  it  out  in  convenient  allot- 
ments, or  something  of  that  sort.  Then  the  Conservatives, 
who  were  very  mucli  interested  in  the  labour  question,  found 
out  many  ways  of  curing  that  difficulty,  but  he  did  not  think 
they  had  propounded  anything  very  practical  at  present.  For 
his  own  part,  he  thought  the  question  would  work  its  own  cure. 
The  agitators  had,  no  doubt,  succeeded  in  raising  a  bad  feeling 
between  employers  and  employed.  The  agitation  had  been 
especielly  rife  in  Dorset,  because  this  county  had  been  cried 
up  as  a  low  county  for  wages  ;  whether  that  was  justly  or  un- 
justly fie  would  not  pretend  to  say,  but  he  altogether  disputed 
the  "  fact,"  which  he  read  in  the  Ti/ites  of  the  preceding  day, 
that  Dorset  was  a  lower-paid  county  than  Wiltshire.  He  had 
possessed  some  little  experience  of  wages  paid  in  both  counties, 
and  he  knew  where  most  money  was  earned.  He  might  men- 
tion that  one  of  his  men,  of  quite  an  unassuming  character, 
gave  notice  two  or  three  days  ago  to  leave  his  situation.  After 
the  man  had  left,  he  (Mr.  Homer)  took  out  his  labour-book  in 
order  to  find  out  what  his  earnings  had  been  since  April  6th. 
Why,  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  17s.  per  week  in 
cash,  out  which  the  man  had  paid  Is.  for  land  attached  to  his 
house — 70  peiches — and  his  fuel,  his  actual  earnings  alto- 
gether being  equal  to  £1  or  £1  Is.  per  week.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  lie  was  actually  under  the  impression  from  what  had 
been  rung  in  his  ears  by  the  agitators  ttiat  he  was  being  starved. 
He  (Mr.  Homer)  had  not  in  this  estimate  taken  into  account 
the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  man'n  family  ;  he  thought  there 
were  only  two  of  his  children  who  did  not  work.  Such  a  case  as 
this  had  only  to  be  put  before  the  public  in  order  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  misrepresentations  that  got  abroad.  It  was  well 
known  that  many  of  the  men  vvho  had  migrated  to  the  North 
of  England  were  not  now  earning  the  wages  which  they  re- 
ceived before  they  went  away  from  this  county.  Those  who 
had  left  his  own  neighbourhood  he  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of ; 
he  hoped  they  would  never  come  back.  He  repeated  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  labour  question  would  effect  its  own  cure,  if 
only  common-sense  efforts  were  applied  thereto.  Let  them 
have  labour  generally  by  measurement  and  not  by  day ,  if  they 
were  to  pay  higher  wages  they  must  have  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  good  day's  wages.  He  thought  the  Dorset  farmers  were 
all  prepared  to  pay  good  wages  when  men  would  only  do 
their  work  satisfactorily  ;  but  there  was  nothing,  he  considered, 
equal  to  the  system  of  paymsnt  by  piece — which  he  hoped 
would  come  more  and  more  into  vogue. 

Mr.  Vertue  took  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Wood  Homer's 
remarks ;  he  did  not  thiuk  Providence  ought  to  be  blamed  for 
all  the  shortcomings  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Wood  Homer  :  I  threw  no  blame  whatever  on  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Vice-President  considered  Mr.  Vertue  had  taken  a 
rather  extreme  view  of  the  matter  ;  he  did  not  think  the  meet- 
ing would  endorse  what  had  fallen  from  that  gentleman  ;  Mr. 
Wood  Homer  acknowledged  the  omnipotence  and  superintend- 
ence of  Providence,  which  Mr.  Vertue,  from  the  objection  he 
had  taken,  seemed  to  dispute. 

Mr.  T.  Chapman  Saunders  thought  they  were  indebted 
to  the  president  for  his  excellent  paper.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
farmer ;  he  hoped  the  realisation  would  be  brighter  than  many 
expected.  There  was  one  thing  alluded  to  that  evening  which 
had  struck  him  very  much — viz.,  that  good  farming  ought  to 
be  remunerative.  He  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  time  when 
the  law  would  allow  greater  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  than  there  had  been  in  time  past — that  was  one 
of  the  great  necessities.  Legislation  on  game  he  was  not  quite 
so  sure  about — but  a  good  system  of  Tenant-Right  to  which  he 
just  made  reference,  was  much  needed  by  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, and  all  classes  of  the  community  generally  would  derive 
benefit  therefrom.  By  offering  a  remuneration  to  a  farmer  on 
the  termination  of  his  lease  or  tenancy,  the  farm  would  be  in 
a  much  better  condition,  and  loss  in  that  respect  would  not  be 
suffered. 


Mr.  Howard  said  they  might  depend  upon  it  the  labourers 
were  not  well  paid.  If  one  class  of  men  more  than  another 
ought  to  rejoice  at  increased  wages  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  it  surely  was  the  farmers.  If  tliey  could  have  one  cause 
more  than  another  for  carrying  flags  and  banners  through  the 
streets  it  was  the  payment  of  high  wages,  because  that  brought 
a  fresh  meat  consuming  population,  and  then  up  went  the  price 
of  mutton.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  thought  that 
the  farmers  had  before  them  good  prospects  of  making  their 
fortunes. 

Mr.  Whittle  considered  that  as  regarded  Mr.  Howard's 
remarks  on  the  agricultural  labourer  the  farmer  had  been 
grossly  Ulaelled,  and  that  libel  Mr.  Howard  dared  not  repeat. 

The  President  wished  his  lecture  had  been  pulled  to  pieces. 
He  agreed  with  everything  said  by  Mr.  Genge ;  and,  regarding 
tae  observations  of  Mr.  Howard,  he  perfectly  concurred  with 
ni  m  that  the  prospects  of  farmers  were  brighter  so  far  as  com- 
petition for  farms  went.  Men  were  not  now  in  such  a  hurry 
t  J  lay  out  their  money  in  stock,  and  he  believed  that  if  the 
price  continued  so  high  as  at  present,  the  competition  for  farms 
would  be  diminished.  The  labour  question  was  no  doubt  as- 
suming a  very  serious  aspect,  but  in  writing  his  paper  he  had 
thought  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  If  the  labourer  were 
worth  more  in  the  north  or  any  other  part  of  England,  transit 
was  so  very  easy  that  no  doubt  he  would  get  there.  But  after 
all  he  believed  the  matter  would  come  to  this — that  for  a  fair 
day's  work  there  must  be  a  fair  day's  pay,  and  the  remunera- 
tion must  be  in  money.  If  that  system  were  adopted,  the  bet- 
ter would  it  be  for  the  Dorsetshire  farmers.  JVlr.  Homer  en- 
dorsed the  remarks  of  Mr.  Whittle  as  to  the  increase  that  had 
taken  place  in  rates,  mentioning  that  in  his  own  parish  the  ad- 
vance had  been  enormous  ;  where  ifilOO  was  paid  formerly  the 
payment  was  now  £400.  This  he  could  show  from  his  own 
books.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer's  remarks  on 
the  seasons  ;  they  must  acknowledge  God's  hand  in  all  things. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Homer  for  his  paper  concluded  the 
proceedings. 

THE  FARMERS'  POSITION  AND  THE  LABOURERS' 
CAPITAL. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  J.  G.  Homer,  the  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  Mr.  R.  N.  Howard,  Weymouth,  intro- 
duced the  subject  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Howard  said,  if  a  farm  is  badly  managed  and  only 
grows  one  blade  of  corn  where  two  should  thrive,  it  affects 
not  only  the  farmer  or  his  landlord,  but  the  nation  at  large. 
Practical  farming  required  skill  and  training;  but  everybody 
had  a  right  to  discuss  those  questions  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture which  affect  the  national  wealth.  Tne  liberty  of  action 
of  individuals  in  a  well-regulated  state  is  controlled  to 
this  extent — that  you  may  do  as  you  like  with  your  own  pro- 
vided it  is  not  contrary  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of 
the  general  body  of  the  nation.  The  erection  of  houses  in 
towns  and  the  carrying  on  of  trades  is  therefore  regulated  ; 
and  dealing  with  land  from  the  time  of  the  great  Charter 
downwards  has  been  controlled  by  law.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture only  applies  when  a  man  dies  without  a  will,  and 
almost  all  the  great  estates  of  this  country  were  the  sub- 
ject of  re-settlement  every  generation,  for,  however  strictly 
lied  up,  a  man's  son  on  attaining  the  age  of  21  raij^ht,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son,  sell  the  property.  Attempts  had  been 
made  to  tie  up  property  for  a  longer  period,  but  the  law  dis- 
countenanced it  as  contrary  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements 
of  the  State.  No  interest  could  be  supported  in  anything  pre- 
judicial to  the  general  community.  In  the  agricultural  interest 
he  included  all  who  had  embarked  their  capital  or  industry, 
or  both,  in  agriculture.  Questions  arise  from  time  to  time 
touching  such  and  such  an  interest  to  the  quick,  whereupoa 
they  combine  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  way  they  conceive 
most  advantageous  to  their  own  immediate  benefit,  and  take 
the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are  guided  by 
philosophical  views  instead  of  selfish  motives.  Strong  ex- 
pressions are  used,  and  people  are  misled.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  labourers  under  the  influence  of  the  agitators.  Let 
them  look  at  the  subject  before  tliem  on  that  occasion  free 
from  any  prejudice.  Eirst,  the  position  of  the  farmer  ,  and  he 
could  not  help  congratulating  them  on  a  statement  made  by 
the  president  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  £5,000  of 
agricultural  capital  20  years  ago  was  now  worth  £7,500,  in 
other  words  had  gone  up  50  per  cent.    This  was  glorious  news 
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to  cheer  the  acliiug  heart  and  troubled  bosom  of  the  distressed 
agriculturist.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  at  which  land 
is  purchased,  in  no  country  does  it  give  so  poor  a  return  as 
England  ;  the  profit  is  miserable  compared  with  that  of  in- 
vestments in  commercial  undertakings.  Yet  they  saw  the 
merchant  who  had  accumulated  wealth  by  trade,  and  had 
opportunities  of  realising  £5  per  cent.,  invest  that  money  in 
land,  and  thereby  decrease  his  income  at  least  one  half.  He 
attributed  it  to  pride — that  a  man  could  put  his  foot  on 
the  ground,  and  say  "  That  is  mine,"  and  by  it  perpetuate  his 
name.  At  the  present  time  land  is  not  purchased  as  a  com- 
mercial iuvestment,  and  hence  its  high  price.  The  price  is 
also  enhanced  by  llie  limited  extent  available,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  holdings,  the  quantity  held  by  corporate  bodies 
which  seldom  changes  owners,  and  the  19  millions  of  acres 
uncultivated.  Consequent  on  the  high  price  land  realises, 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  high  rent.  Tlieir  interest,  therefore, 
was  in  the  direction  of  all  measures  tending  to  the  cheapening 
of  land,  increasing  its  supply,  and  freeing  the  large  extent  now 
tied  up.  When  such  land  was  liberated  the  large  holders 
might  endeavour  to  absorb  it,  but  as  success  in  agriculture 
involves  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  State  had 
a  right  to  control  private  wills.  Next  consider  the  position  of 
the  farmer  towards  the  incidents  of  the  land,  one  of  the  chief 
being  taxation.  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  he  calculates  the 
rent  and  taxes,  and  the  two  would  form  his  estimate  of  the  out- 
goings. If  lie  let  a  house  for  £40  a  year,  and  the  taxes  were 
generally  £30,  the  proerty  should  be  worth  to  the  tenant  £60  ; 
and  if  the  taxes  increased  to  £30,  the  rent  would  have  to  be 
reduced  £10  unless  from  other  circumstances  the  value  of  the 
property  had  increased  ;  so  there  seemed  truth  in  the  observa- 
tion that  taxes  may  ultimately  come  out  of  the  landlords' 
pockets,  and  any  reduction  thereof  is  a  benefit  to  them.  If  the 
landlords  could  be  benefited  without  any  detriment  to  the 
tenant-farmer  and  the  requirements  of  the  State  it  ought  to 
be  done.  But  taxes  affected  a  tenant-farmer  for  the  term  of 
his  holding,  consequently  the  practice  of  the  legislature  in 
continually  adding  new  charges  to  the  rates  was  injurious  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  they  should  resist  frequent  charges. 
If  they  got  a  tax  removed  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  rent  at  the  end  of  their  current  term  ;  and  a  tax 
taken  off  one  interest  mubt  be  put  on  another,  so  let  them  take 
care  they  did  not  lend  themselves  to  free  land  from  taxation 
which  indirectly  comes  out  of  the  landlords'  pockets,  and  tax 
themselves  as  the  ratepayers  of  tlie  country.  Without  doubt 
the  land  bears  exclusively  taxes  which  it  ought  not  to  bear. 
Personal  property  has  been  taxed  rapidly  in  proportion  to  its 
growth  for  tbe  exigences  of  the  State,  and  all  kinds  of  names 
given  to  it.  A  land  tax  was  originally  imposed,  and  remained 
at  its  original  value,  but  other  taxes  had  been  created,  and  the 
position  of  the  tenant-farmers  was  to  see  not  only  that  new 
charges  are  not  rapidly  placed  on  land,  hut  also  to  see  that 
land  bears  its  fair  proportion  of  taxation  to  the  other  interests 
of  the  country.  They  must  see  that  rates  cannot  affect  agri- 
cultural produce,  although  perhaps  to  a  very  slight  extent 
they  may  retard  the  developinent  of  the  cultivation  of  certain 
lands.  As  to  tithes,  let  them  when  discussing  it  get  rid  of 
the  old  hackneyed  notions  about  original  doners  and  the  wills 
of  people,  and  apply  the  principle  of  the  exigencies  and  re- 
quirements of  the  State  overruling  everything.  He  favoured 
their  removal  as  an  incubus  on  the  land,  and  a  hindrance  to 
its  free  transfer.  Thea  as  to  the  Game-laws,  let  them  look 
the  subject  boldly  in  the  face.  He  fancied  he  heard  one  say, 
"  Wiiat !  do  away  with  sport?  The  presence  of  your  landlord 
and  resident  gentry  ?  Oh!  you  heathen  !  you  revolutionist!" 
But  as  tenant-farmers  they  must  inquire  "  Is  the  preservation 
of  game  for  our  benefit?"  They  loved  and  honoured  and 
respected  the  resident  gentry,  and  the  more  they  saw  of  them 
the  better  not  only  for  the  tenant-farmers  but  for  the  country 
at  hirge  ;  yet,  looking  at  the  occupation  of  land  as  a  com- 
mercial contract,  he  said  all  that  was  no  immediate  benefit  to 
the  tenant,  and  he  maintained  that  real  ;uid  legitimate  sport 
would  be  promoted  by  the  game  being  in  tiie  hands  of  tiie 
occupiers  of  the  land,  as  at  present  it  could  not  be  pleasant  for 
a  farmer  whilst  he  was  asleep  to  have  all  along  tiie  edges  of 
bis  fields  the  crops  eaten  or  destroyed  by  game  for  the 
landlords'  sport.  lie  would  give  the  following,  in  illus- 
tration of  modern  game  preserving:  "A  particular  dis- 
trict is  unlucky  enough  to  be  singled  out  for  a  game  pre- 
serve, thanks  to  the  chance  of  some  large  house 
being       built       upon      it.        It      is      a      sanctuary      for 


some  350  days  in  the  year.  It  is  patrolled  by  day  and,  if 
necessary,  by  night,  by  strong  forces  of  keepers,  for  it  invites 
the  depredations  of  every  idle  scamp  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Not  a  shot  is  fired,  except  at  the  vermin  which  Nature  sends 
to  prevent  the  undue  increase  of  game,  and  the  vermin  are 
shot  aiid  trapped  without  mercy.  All  the  game  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood gathers  into  these  sacred  woods  and  sheltered  fields. 
Hares  and  rabbits  graze  in  herds  upon  the  crops,  and  after 
their  ravages  the  peckings  of  the  flocks  of  winged  fowl  are 
almost  insignificant.  Then  the  great  day  arrive.',  when  the 
"  sport "  of  the  season  comes  off.  The  pheasants  run  like 
chickens  before  the  guns,  to  be  headed  back  by  boys  tapping 
in  front,  and  forced  up  in  clouds  to  fall  iu  showers.  The 
hares,  holding  to  the  last  by  the  undergrowth  and  brushwood 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  passed  their  unruffled  existences, 
go  hopping  about  among  the  gaiters  of  the  assassins,  to  be 
knocked  over  by  cartridges  that  have  no  time  to  burst.  The 
dwellers  in  the  adjacent  parishes  hear  the  noise  of  the  pla- 
tooning  during  the  livelong  day,  and  see  the  spring  carts  laden 
with  fur  and  feathers  driving  towards  the  game  larders  of  the 
hall.  That  is  the  last  they  do  see  in  most  instances  of  the 
game  which  has  so  often  been  a  cause  of  so  much  discontent. 
As  some  of  it  most  probably  came  from  Leadeahall  alive  to  be 
turned  down  in  the  woods  and  swell  the  day's  returns,  so  most 
of  it  goes  to  Leadenhall  that  it  may  figure  at  the  credit  side 
of  the  game  preserver's  balance-sheet."  Not  only  that,  but 
keepers  and  parties  shooting  over  the  land  was  objectionable. 
It  was  thrusting  before  their  eyes  that  the  land  was  not  theirs, 
that  they  were  merely  dependants.  Game  consumes  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  than  the  value  of  the  game  for  meat  purposes, 
and,  applying  the  principle  of  the  requirements  of  the  nation, 
leave  alone  all  that  increase  of  taxation  connected  with  it,  it 
ought  to  be  abolished  ;  and  he  maintained  that  total  abolition 
was  the  position  that  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  tenant-farmer 
and  the  general  public.  In  addition  to  this  just  let  them  think 
whether  the  protection  of  game  had  not  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  desire  of  some  people  to  purchase  land.  Then 
the  tenant-farmer  ought  to  have  security  of  tenure  and  security 
for  capital  invested — Tenant-Right.  But  the  position  of  the 
farmer  was  never  better  than  now.  Formerly  the  fancied 
charms  of  agricultural  life  forced  up  rents,  but  now  its  diffi- 
culties were  more  understood,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of 
farms  going  a  begging.  Let  the  landlords  consider  this,  and 
observe  that  across  the  Channel  large  tracts  of  land  are  cul- 
tivated at  a  nominal  rent,  and  easier  means  of  transit  are 
being  invented,  which  will  bring  that  produce  into  competition 
with  the  crops  of  the  English  farmer  ;  and  if  he  cannot  make 
a  profitable  return  for  his  capital  he  will  employ  it  in  another 
way  ;  and,  as  the  land  must  be  cultivated,  the  rents  will  have 
to  be  lowered  to  induce  the  English  farmer  to  do  it.  Finally, 
if  the  tenant  will  stand  by  his  position,  it  was  never  better  if 
he  will  look  at  things  without  being  hoodwinked.  Turning 
to  the  second  part  of  his  subject,  "  The  Labourer's  Capital," 
the  strength  of  body  in  the  labourer  was  as  much  his  capital 
as  money  and  mind  to  the  trading  community,  and  if  that 
capital  was  not  getting  its  fair  return  it  was  certainly  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  capitalists  as  of  any  other  person,  provided  no 
undue  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  distressed  circum- 
stances. He  attributed  the  depression  of  the  labourers' 
capital  here  and  throughout  Europe  to  the  supply  being 
greater  than  the  demand,  the  labourers  being  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhoods  where  they  were  born,  and  labour- 
saving  machines.  The  glut  in  the  labour  market  occasioned 
low  prices,  and  no  single  individual  could  be  blamed  for  it. 
The  glut  continued  a  long  time  for  want  of  means  of  removal 
to  places  where  labour  was  required.  Then  the  country 
favoured  emigration  ;  millions  went  from  this  kingdom,  Ire- 
land especially,  to  America  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Cheap  railway  travelling  in  England  enabled  the  labourer  to 
take  his  capital  to  the  best  market,  and  as  cheap  transit  had 
produced  a  certain  equality  in  the  price  of  goods,  so  it  would 
in  that  of  the  labour.  Another  reason  why  the  labourer's 
capital  went  up  in  the  market  was  the  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  and  the  standard  of  living  being 
higiier  and  the  education  and  moral  condition  of  the  working 
classes  better ;  and  the  result  will  be  more  perfect  solidity  be- 
tween the  industrial  classes  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
It  is  childish  to  talk  about  stopping  this  or  that,  discharging 
this  labourer  or  that,  they  may  as  well  talk  of  stopping  the 
Thames  from  rolling  into  the  sea.  And  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  or  find  fault  with  a  working  man  for  selling  his  labour 
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at  the  best  price,  auy  more  than  a  hiadlorJ  would  have  to 
blame  a  farmer  for  sending  his  sheep  where  they  could  realise 
most.  High  wages  did  not  necessarily  imply  dear  labour,  Mr. 
Brassey's  exiierieuce  showed  that  in  carrying  out  extensive 
contracts  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  the  daily  wages 
paid  varied  as  much  as  possible,  almost  invariably  the  same 
amount  of  work  was  done  for  the  same  money.  Higher  wages 
meant  fewer  hands  employed.  In  Russia  and  Prussia,  where 
labour  is  cheap,  one  person  is  employed  to  about  eleven  acres, 
whilst  in  Pennsylvania  two  men  with  two  horses  manage 
about  100  acres.  In  the  shipping  trade  on  English  ships  one 
man  was  employed  to  every  15  tons,  and  in  American  ships 
the  average  was  one  to  25  tons,  so  that  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  individual  wages  were  higher,  the  cost  of  working 
the  ships  was  not  greater.  With  higher  wages  they  must 
have  more  work  done  ;  they  would  only  keep  able  men,  and 
the  charities — blankets,  clothing  clubs,  coals,  and  benefit 
clubs — would  be  swept  away.  Then  high  wages  stimulated 
the  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery,  as  proved  by  statis- 
tics of  American  patents.  From  these  facts  he  did  not  believe 
high  wages  would  lessen  the  income  of  the  farmer  and  land- 
lord. Then  they  must  remember  that  high  wages  increased  the 
meat  consuming  population  ;  and  to  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  artisan  classes  he  attributed  in  a  measure  the  present  high 
prices  of  stock.  He  deprecated  a  union  being  formed  on  a 
rising  market,  for  wages  had  risen  from  the  circumstances  to 
whicli  he  had  referred,  and  not  through  the  union.  It  was 
the  same  all  over  Europe.  As  to  the  abortive  strike  of  the 
gasmen  of  London,  a  union  was  only  beneficial  as  it  helped  to 
bring  into  notoriety  the  claims  of  any  particular  class.  He 
thought  it  to  the  general  interest  that  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  labour  should  be  got  upon  a  par.  The  tenant-farmer 
got  a  less  percentage  for  his  capital  than  any  other  class  ;  but 
men  became  agriculturists  for  their  comfort  and  ease,  and  the 
feeling  of  being  their  own  masters.  The  desire  of  the  farmer 
was  a  comfortable  homestead,  and  the  labourer  ought  to  have 
a  cottage  with  comforts  and  conveniences  suited  to  his  life. 
Lord  Napier  said  there  were  700,000  cottages,  which  would 
cost  at  least  £7,000,000,  requiring  to  be  built  forthwith.  To 
show  the  neglect  wliich  had  prevailed  he  quoted  from  The 
Builder  a  description  of  four  cottages  at  Wincanton,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  considerable  landowner  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tliey  were  in  a  fearful  state  of  ruin,  dirt,  and  squalor,  of  which 
it  was  frightful  to  read.  A  man  living  in  such  a  place  must 
be  the  refuse  of  the  labouring  class,  or  be  well  compensated 
for  it.  If  compensated  it  came  out  of  the  tenant's  pocket, 
and  that  farm  must  be  "  wonderfully  well  let."  This  state  of 
things  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  landlords  to  amend. 
If  they  do  not  they  will  drive  labour  capital  from  the  market, 
and  ultimately  the  loss  will  fall  on  themselves.  The  land- 
lords cannot  take  their  lands  to  distant  climes,  but  the 
farmer  can  his  capital,  and  where  there  are  good  open- 
ings for  labourers  there  are  advantages  as  great  for  the 
tenant-farmers.  The  trials  and  privations  of  labourers 
in  a  strange  country  would  be  very  great,  and  they  would 
sacrifice  anything  fair  rather  than  go  away  ;  but,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, it  was  not  the  tenants'  fault ;  it  was  the  landlords 
had  not  done  their  duty.  As  a  conclusion  he  would  suggest 
that  the  Club  should  be  re-modelled,  and  that,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing practical  farming  so  much,  they  should  consider  the 
various  matters,  sucli  as  he  had  touched  upon,  which  affect 
their  interests. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Howard  had  given  them  a  very 
learned  and  instructive  lecture.  However  much  they  might 
differ  from  him  on  a  few  points,  he  thought  they  would  agree 
that  in  the  main  the  lecture  was  one  of  the  best  they  had  ever 
heard.  Mr.  Howard  was  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of 
poor  land  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  country,  but  he  must 
remember  that  English  farmers  were  open  to  the  competition  of 
all  the  world,  and  the  next  question  would  naturally  be  raised, 
whether  or  not  the  poor  land  would  ever  pay  for  cultivation 
at  all?  His  own  (the  president's)  opinion  was,  that  poor 
land  worth  5s.  per  acre  would  never  pay  for  cultivation  ;  that 
land,  403.  or  50s.  per  acre,  was  in  the  end  cheaper  than  all  the 
poor  land,  even  if  obtained  for  nothing — that  he  could  prove 
to  demonstration.  Certainly  poor  land  would  never  pay  for 
cultivation  at  a  high  price  of  labour.  Mr.  Howard  was  per- 
fectly right  in  saying  that  supply  and  demand  would  govern 
the  labour  market.  In  taking  land  at  the  present  time  labour 
was  the  principal  item  for  calculation  ;  if  there  were  not  suf- 
ficient labour  it  would  beimpossible  to  make  the  farm  pay,  for  the 


proper  amount  of  produce  would  not  be  }  ielJed  thereon.  Earm 
labour  was  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  every  wet  day  was  paid 
for — there  was  no  alternative,  except  the  men  were  on  piece- 
work. The  wages  were  continuous,  and  must  be  paid  whether 
tiie  work  was  worth  2d.  or  2s.  per  day ;  so  in  that  respect  Mr. 
Howard  could  not  well  put  farmers  on  a  footing  with  employers 
of  labour  in  the  manufacturing  world.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Howard  knew  more  about  farming  than  he  (the  president)  did. 
Respecting  the  introduction  of  machinery  he  (the  president) 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  materially  increasing  the 
amount  of  produce  taken  to  the  market ;  hut  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  decrease  labour.  As  to  the  high  price  of  meat, 
he  thought  that  was  a  question  on  which  they  could  speak  to 
Mr.  Howard  ;  certainly  that  high  price  was  not  caused  by  the 
labourers  eating  meat,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  amount  of  meat  produced  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Although  more  meat  was  at  present  brought  to  the  market 
than  twenty  years  ago,  still  there  was  not  more  stock  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  increased  population.  He  considered 
that  this  high  price  was  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to 
the  diseases  that  had  prevailed  amongst  stock.  While  the 
foreigner  could  bring  corn  into  this  country  without  incurring 
risk  he  could  not  thus  safely  introduce  beef  and  mutton. 
Coming  to  the  question  of  cottages  for  the  labourers,  Mr. 
Howard  was  perfectly  right  in  his  observations  thereon.  He 
(the  president)  believed  that  if  the  landlords  would  at  present 
look  at  their  cottages  they  would  see  that  many  were  out  of 
repair.  He  could  not  name  his  own  parish  as  an  instance  in 
point,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
cottages  were  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  that  it  was  the 
landlords'  duty  to  come  forward  and  remedy  the  evil,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tenants  to  render  in 
labour  the  full  value  of  their  receipts,  so  that  a  fair  remunera- 
tive return  for  capital  invested  might  be  obtained.  Those  who 
invested  capital  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  fair  percentage  on 
the  same.  lu  conclusion  the  President  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Howard  had  given  them  some  very  useful  ideas. 

Mr.  R.  Genge,  the  vice-president,  thought  that  Mr. 
Howard  had  given  them  a  talented  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  long  paper,  for  which,  he  was  sure,  they  were  much  in- 
debted. Mr.  Howard  had  advanced  many  theories  which  he  had 
supported  by  forcible  arguments,  and  while  with  many  of  them 
he  (Mr.  Genge)  fully  agreed,  with  very  many  others  he  consi- 
derably disagreed.  Eirst  of  all  with  regard  to  large  holdings. 
[Mr.  Howard  here  interposed,  explaining  that  "  landowners" 
was  the  term  he  had  used.]  He  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see 
this  land  of  ours  cut  up  into  small  holdings,  and  to  see  the 
continental  system  introduced.  [Mr.  Howard  said  he  ob- 
jected to  large  tracts  of  land  being  owned  by  the  same  party.] 
It  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer  to  rent  a  small 
estate.  Regarding  the  wretched  cottages  in  the  ring  fence,  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
accept  the  description  given  thereof  as  fact.  [Mr.  Howard 
explained  that  he  had  extracted  it  from  the  Sherborne  Journal, 
and  another  gentleman  stated  that  the  story  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder.']  There  were  many  respectable 
sources  of  public  information,  and  the  Press  was  a  great 
organ,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  some  very  contempti- 
ble sources,  and  because  a  statement  was  not  contradicted 
it  was  accepted  as  fact.  He  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
the  account  of  the  cottages  in  question  was  all  fact.  Pos- 
sibly, he  suggested,  they  belonged  to  a  party  who  owned 
only  two  or  three  farms,  and  who  had  perhaps  an  expen- 
sive family,  so  that  he  could  not  afford  to  put  his  pro- 
perty in  good  repair.  Possibly,  too,  the  property  was  held  at 
rack-rent.  It  would  be  better,  no  doubt,  if  the  estate  were  ten 
times  as  large,  and  the  owner  spent  ten  times  as  much  money 
as  at  present  in  improving  the  cottages.  As  to  the  Game- 
laws  he  was  altogether  at  sea  with  Mr.  Howard,  whose  state- 
ments had  by  anticipation  been  answered  by  a  leading  states- 
man, one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  country,  Lord  Derby. 
Taking  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  question  his  lordship  ob- 
served that  gentlemen  should  be  contented  with  the  sport 
which  their  grandfathers  enjoyed.  If  they  only  did  that 
no  one  would  find  fault  with  the  Game-laws.  Mr.  Howard 
had  given  a  very  amusing  description  of  a  battue.  But  he 
(Mr.  Genge)  would  ask  whether  the  tenant-farmer  was  not 
afforded  great  pleasure  and  did  not  feel  honoured  by  his  land- 
lord walking  over  his  estate  ?  The  tenant  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  desirable  improvements  which  he  might 
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not  otherwise — if  there  were  no  Game-laws — get  done,  the 
landlord  in  the  latter  case  perhaps  screwing  out  of  the  farmer 
as  much  rent  as  possible  and  spending  his  money  abroad,  being 
in  fact  a  non-resident — a  system  that  was  a  curse  to  the  sister 
country  of  Irehmd.  Mr.  Howard  had  condemned  the  use  of 
strong  terms,  but  he  himself  talked  about  the  "  assassination 
of  poor  pheasants"  [Mr.  Howakd  subsequently  explained 
that  this  was  a  newspaper  expression.]  Passing  on  to  another 
topic,  that  of  labourers,  had  any  one  thought  much  thereon 
until  the  recent  strikes  came  into  fashion  ?  The  system 
of  strikes  was  on  a  very  bad  and  rotton  foundation,  and  the 
originators,  he  honestly  believed,  cared  no  more  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  than  they  did  for  that  of 
the  man  in  the  moon.  They  were  originated  by  a  lo.v  Radical 
party  that  did  everything  possible  to  array  class  against  class 
and  upset  the  institutions  of  this  country.  He  quite  agreed 
that  tbe  labourer  should  take  his  labour  into  the  best  market, 
that  he  should  make  the  most  he  could  of  it — he  was  fully 
justified  in  doing  that.  But  when  Mr.  Howard  drew  the  in- 
ference that  because  you  gave  a  man  higher  wages  you  were 
going  to  secure  better  service  it  was  probable  that  he  was  mis- 
taken on  that  point.  He  himself  (Mr.  Genge)  had  heard  that 
high  wages  meant  bad  servants.  Mr.  Howard  had  quoted 
Mr.  Brassey  in  support  of  his  theory  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  contracts  of  the  latter  gentleman 
were  carried  out  some  years  ago,  before  the  extreme  radical 
spirit  got  abroad.  Where  were  you  to  draw  the  line  ?  The 
farmers  must  pay  their  men  according  to  their  (the  farmers') 
circumstances.  Mr.  Howard  admitted  that  farming  paid  a  less 
percentage  than  any  other  vocations,  and,  regarding  the  in- 
creased wages,  suggested  that  the  question  must  be  met  by  the 
landlords,  but  that  remained  to  be  fought.  He  (Mr.  Genge) 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  farmers  gave  high  wages 
they  would  necessarily  have  good  servants.  What  had  been 
the  object  of  the  "  agitators  "  so  far  ?  Why,  first  to  raise  the 
wages,  and  then  to  shorten  the  hours  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
tire  latter  movement  would  succeed.  To  say  that  all  the  waste 
land  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  with  an  increased  rate 
of  wages  seemed  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  and  impracticable. 
Regarding  America,  to  which  country  Mr.  Howard  had 
referred,  tbe  speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
virgin  soil  there,  and  to  the  question  of  difference  of  climate, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  many  who  had  gone  out  had  been 
deluded.  He  quite  believed  that  the  landlords  of  England 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  meet  the  question  by  degrees. 
While  admitting  that  tlie  labouring  classes  would  live  better 
if  they  received  higher  wages,  he  could  not  concede  the  point 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  meat  by  labourers  within 
the  last  two  years  had  been  the  means  of  its  advanced  price. 
He  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  strike  amongst  the  colliers  of 
the  North,  some  of  whom,  it'^was  said,  had  been  lately  working 
three  days  a  week  at  high  wages,  and  stuffing  and  drinking  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week — a  state  of  things  very  deplorable. 
It  would  surely  have  been  better  if  they  had  received  less 
wages,  and  lived  in  a  more  moral  manner.  The  labour  ques- 
tion would,  he  believed,  eventually  settle  itself.  We  had  a 
surplus  population.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  agri- 
cultural districts  had  generally  fed  the  army,  and  also  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  a  certain  extent.  The  census  returns 
had  shown  that  whereas  the  population  of  the  agricultural 
districts  remained  about  the  same,  that  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  increased.  The  state  of  trade  during  a  few 
months  had  been  unprecedented,  manufacturers  getting  all  the 
hands  possible,  and  producing  all  in  their  power.  But  let 
there  come  a  plethora ;  then  hands  would  return  from  the 
North,  and  glad  would  they  be  to  come  back.  The  farmers 
must  endeavour  to  treat  the  labourers  well ;  and  ne  did  not 
know  that  "they  had  not  hitherto  done  so.  He  believed  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  very  much  improved 
within  the  remembrance  of  most  of  those  now  present.  They 
must  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers,  and  treat  them 
as  well  as  tliey  could.  At  the  same  time  they  must  do  as  well 
as  they  could  for  themselves.  If  a  man  went  into  business, 
he.  calculated  his  returns,  struck  an  average,  and  ascertained 
his  profits.  The  farmer  must  do  the  same.  He  would  find 
seasons  to  vary  considerably,  but  nobody  could  help  that  cir- 
cumstance. Seasons  would  beat  the  most  skilful.  Science 
and  practice  would  do  much,  but  seasons  would  beat  them 
after  all, 

Mr.  Kent  said  to  his  mind,  Mr.  Howard  had  taken  a  very 
temperate  view  of  most  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.      He 


must  confess  that  he  had  come  to  the  meeting  expecting  other- 
wise. He  had  thought  that  for  Mr.  Howard  to  tell  them 
what  was  the  position  of  the  agriculturists  was  like  his  (Mr. 
Kent's)  goiug  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  telling  him  the 
position  of  the  legal  community.  He  (Mr.  Kent)  thought  the 
time  would  come  when  the  agriculturist  must  be  educated, 
and  a  man  of  capital ;  and,  regarding  the  land,  he  thought  it 
should  be  rented  under  a  system  of  Tenant-Right,  so  as  to 
secure  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvemets.  He  hoped 
the  position  of  the  farmer  would  be  such  that  he  would  under- 
stand his  business  well  enough  to  know  when  he  had  made  a 
good  agreement,  without  requiring  any  law  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  landlord.  It  behoved  them  well  to  see  that 
they  had  not  too  much  law  with  regard  to  landlords  and 
tenants.  He  thought  the  man  who  liked  to  take  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  fence  them  in  so  as  to  stock  hares,  pheasants, 
and  rabbits,  ought  to  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Regarding 
the  agricultural  labourer,  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Howard 
that  machinery  had  reduced  the  amount  of  his  work.  It 
had  certainly  eased  his  hard  labour  to  a  great  extent,  tiirashing 
and  other  classes  of  work  being  now  accomphshed  by  steam, 
and  the  labourer  himself  was  benefited  by  the  alteration.  More 
skilful  labour  was  now  required,  hut  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  labour  had  been  increased  rather  than  otherwise. 
In  his  own  case,  his  balance-sheet  showed  an  advance  of  from 
£iO  to  £60  per  annum.  Respecting  the  agricultural  labour 
movement  throughout  the  country,  he  thought  that  too  much 
had  been  said  about  it.  The  labourer  had  at  present,  all  the 
facilities  for  cheap  travelling,  and  he  (Mr.  Kent)  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  his  labour  or 
capital  to  the  best  market.  What  he  objected  to  was  the  bad 
spirit  displayed — the  combination  by  which  the  master  was 
dictated  to,  he  being  addressed  in  something  like  this  fashion, 
"  You  shall  employ  Jack  ;  you  shall  not  discharge  Tom  ;  but 
you  shall  t'^ke  us  all  as  we  are."  He  tliougbt  there  should  be 
rendered  in  work  a  full  value  of  the  wages  received,  that  if 
men  had  3s.  or  3s.  Od.  a  day — which  he  should  be  pleased  to 
pay — they  should  do  a  proper  amount  of  work  for  the  same. 
There  were  too  many  eye  servants.  That  the  wages  of 
labourers  had  risen,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  For  instance,  he  might  remind  them  of  the  time  that 
the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  built,  when  men  had 
only  a  penny  a  day,  although,  of  course.  Id.  then  was  of  more 
value  than  in  the  present  day.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  Exeter  Hall  meeting  said  he  began  work  at  Is.  per 
week ;  that  he  had  now  a  wife  and  family,  and  that  he 
received  at  last  8s.  or  9s.  per  week.  Thus  that  man  had  risen 
from  a  labourer  with  Is.  per  week  to  the  position  of  a  great 
lecturer  at  Exeter  Hall.  That  shows  what  agricultural 
labour  would  do  if  there  were  only  a  proper  disposition  and 
good  education.  The  lecturer  had  a  good  address,  he  was  a 
fair  speaker,  and  his  hands  looked  as  if  they  had  not  done  a 
particle  of  work  for  some  years  past.  A  gentleman  who  had 
seen  the  man  was  in  the  room  at  the  present  time.  Respecting 
his  own  (Mr.  Kent's)  labourers,  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
treat  them  kindly,  and  to  pay  them  properly.  Regarding  the 
cottages,  some  of  them  were  leasehold  property,  in  the  hands 
of  small  proprietors,  and,  therefore,  probably  in  bad  condition. 
He  admitted  that  this  was  an  evil  requiring  a  remedy.  But 
he  considered  that  heavy  taxation  had,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
been  the  cause  of  the  defects  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
In  connection  with  private  property  there  were  great  ex- 
penses :  if  you  built  cottages,  heavy  taxes  were  immediately 
put  upon  them.  He  wished  that  every  labourer  had  a  good 
cottage.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  he  had  a  good  master,  he 
would  be,  doubtless,  happy  and  contented,  and  evince  no  dis- 
position to  roam  about  the  country.  Respecting  the  instance 
of  bad  cottages  in  Somerset,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Howard,  it 
was,  doubtless,  an  exceptional  case,  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
bring  it  forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  run  of  such 
dwehings.  There  were,  happily,  in  Dorset  many  instances  of 
landlords  taking  a  pride  in  providing  good  cottages  :  he  might 
mention  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr.  Gerard 
Sturt.  However,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Howard  had  advanced 
very  temperate  views. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  said,  speaking  first  on  land,  it  was  a 
very  patient  camel,  weight  after  weight  having  been  put  upon 
its  back  ;  one  of  the  first  limbs  to  cry  out  was  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  then  the  tenant-farmer  would  cry  out.  There 
was  a  difference,  he  submitted,  between  the  relationship  of 
capital  and  labour  connected  with  laud  and  that  existing  in 
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commercial  transactions.  With  regard  to  land  there  were 
three  parties  to  be  satisfied — the  landlord,  the  tenant-farmer, 
and  the  labourer — and  yon  could  not  therefore  apply  thereto 
the  principles  of  strictly  commercial  transactions,  without  the 
greatest  dithoulty.  Respecting  the  use  of  machinery  on  the 
farm,  no  doubt  the  scieuce  of  agriculture  had  rapidly  advanced, 
the  laud  beiug  improved  and  more  produced  therefrom.  Still 
he  did  not  think  it  had  caused  less  labour  to  be  employed. 
The  use  of  machinery  had  not  a  degrading,  but  on  the  con- 
trary an  elevating,  tendency  ;  tlie  labourer,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  drudge  as  formerly,  should  now  be  a  man  with  some 
amount  of  education,  in  short  he  should  have  a  head.  He  did 
not  think  tliat  education  had  been  in  any  way  the  cnuse  of  the 
present  disturbance  in  the  labour  market.  Some  foolish  and 
stupid  men  had  been  led  away  by  the  agitators  wandering 
about  the  country  in  search  of  dupes;  and,  while  speaking  on 
this  subject,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  emigration  agent 
who  had  tempted  Dorset  men  to  go  out  to  Brazil  ought  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  treadwheel,  before  thus  being  allowed 
to  induce  them  to  go  to  a  country  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  that 
country  must  know  that  the  white  man  could  not  do  field  work 
there,  however  suitable  it  might  be  for  the  black  man.  Per- 
haps some  enterprising  emigration  agent  would  be  presently 
tempting  men  to  go  out  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  of  80  Euro- 
peans, 20  died  from  the  heat  aud  other  climatical  influences, 
flespeotins  the  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers  at  Exeter 
Hall,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  he  was  disgusted  on 
reading  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  would  take  the  chair 
in  order  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  Dorset  agricultural 
labourer.  He  would  remind  the  Lord  Mayor  that  within  four 
miles  of  the  Mansion  House,  he  would  find  far  more  misery 
and  destitution,  badly-housed  people,  immorality,  wretchedness, 
and  vice,  than  within  the  county  of  Dorset — then  why  he 
should  desire  to  take  the  chair  to  aid  a  movement  like  that 
under  consideration  he  (Mr.  "Wood  Homer)  did  not  know. 
Men  of  Dorset  had  gone  to  London  to  seek  occupation,  and 
had  returned,  contented  to  work  in  the  county.  He  himself 
had  at  present  in  his  employ  several  men  who  had  worked  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  who  were  now  quite  contented 
to  work  for  him,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  they  were  as  well 
off  as  ever  they  had  been  in  their  lives.  With  one  remark  in 
Mr.  Howard's  address  he  fully  agreed — viz  ,  tliat  the  labourer 
should  be  a  self-supporting  individual.  He  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  man  beint;  dependent  upon  charities — he  should  be 
self-dependent.  With  that  spirit  he  (Mr.  Wood  Homer) 
heartily  sympathised.  Many  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
county,  it  was  true,  had  been  tempted  away,  but  he  did  not 
think  there  prevailed  amongst  either  the  middle  or  the  lower 
class  a  general  desire  for  emigration.  The  great  want  seemed 
to  be  a  comfortable  home — a  comfortable  settlement.  Re- 
specting the  size  of  the  farms,  he  considered  that  to  revert  to 
the  system  of  small  holdings  would  be  lessening  the  amount 
of  production.  Small  farms  never  could  produce  the  present 
quantity  of  wool  and  meat  at  the  general  marketable  prices. 
The  question  was,  how  could  the  labour  difliculty  be  met  ? 
Well,  as  he  had  observed,  the  labourer's  great  desideratum  ap- 
peared to  be  a  comfortable  home  and  settlement.  Let  this  be 
provided,  with  a  certain  amount  of  land  to  till,  then,  he  be- 
lieved, they  had  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  the  problem.  Amongst 


the  best  of  the  labourers  there  prevailed  the  feeling — "  Eng- 
land with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still !" — ttey  preferred  stay- 
ing in  this  country,  to  even  scratching  the  virgin  soil  of 
America.  He  agreed  with  what  the  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man had  said  with  regard  to  uncultivated  land — which  for 
years  past  had  been  broken  up,  to  yield  nothing  ;  men  had  in- 
vested capital  year  after  year  on  fresh  pieces  of  such  land 
which  yielded  absolutely  no  return  whatever.  The  present  was 
a  transitory  period,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  were  going  to 
be  such  immense  changes  as  some  people  imagined.  The 
question  would,  he  thought,  eventually  settle  down,  and  he 
hoped  for  the  better  ;  he  trusted  it  would  make  them  look 
more  to  their  accounts,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  their 
out-goings  for  labour.  They  must  learn  to  do  without  some 
things  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  accustomed.  There 
w^as  doubtless  something  for  them  to  learn  in  this  respect.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  system  of  piecework,  by  which  some  of 
his  men  had  received  as  much  as  15s.  per  week,  even  in  winter  ; 
he,  however,  was  at  the  last  settling  day  happy  to  pay  it, 
because  he  believed  they  had  earned  it.  When  wet  days  came 
they  felt  it  to  be  their  interest  to  turn  out  to  work  the  first 
hour  it  was  dry,  and  thus  earn  their  living  instead  of  remaining 
idle  indoors,  as  was  too  often  the  case.  He  thought  by  the 
system  of  piecework  the  labour  question  would  be  met.  With 
regard  to  self-supporting  labour,  he  had  a  man  who  was  ill 
six  or  seven  weeks,  and  who  had  12  children  ;  yet  he  had  too 
much  pride  to  apply  to  the  parish. 

Mr.  Dauen  agreed  with  the  excellent  speech  made  the  other 
evening  by  Mr.  Floyer,  who  said  tliat  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  labourer  to  emigrate  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  he  found  that  he  would  be  better  off.  No  one  he 
(Mr.  Damen)  felt  satisfied  wished  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
labourer's  prosperity.  He  himself  had  witnessed  the  greatest 
possible  kindness  and  consideration  displayed  by  the  master 
towards  those  in  his  employ,  although  of  course  there  might 
be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  labourer  was  privileged  to  go 
where  he  liked,  and,  if  he  could  better  himself  thereby,  the 
master  should  facilitate  his  removal.  But,  as  Mr.  Genge  had 
observed,  after  a  time  the  men  who  had  migrated  to  the  North 
would  be  very  glad  to  come  back.  Why,  it  would  be  recol- 
lected that  within  the  last  few  years  application  had  been 
made  to  the  South  for  charitable  assistance  to  the  men  in  the 
North  where  the  labour  market  was  glutted,  thousands  being 
out  of  employ.  He  trusted  that  eventually  this  matter  would 
settle  down  of  itself.  Respecting  the  Game-laws,  he  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Howard.  It  was  not  the  Game-laws  that  the 
agriculturists  found  fault  with,  but  the  abuse  of  the  same — men 
"  butchering,"  as  Mr.  Howard  had  said,  in  the  way  they  did. 
He  could  not  agree  with  another  speaker — that  a  man  had  a 
right  to  enclose  1,000  acres,  and  appropriate  the  same  as  he 
thought  proper  ;  for  land,  be  it  remembered,  was  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  not  the  few.  As  to  the  question  of  competition, 
there  was  large  importation  of  French  wheat — of  which  he 
spoke  from  personal  knowledge — and  while  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  France  received  one  franc  per  day,  the  labourer 
in  Dorset  was  being  paid  two  and  a-half  or  three  francs  per 
diem. 

Mr.  Howard  having  made  a  lengthy  reply,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


STAINDROP      FARMERS'      CLUB. 
LEGISLATION    IN   AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  meeting  of  this  Club,  Mr.  W.  T.  Scarth  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bters,  of  East  Shaws,  Barnard  Castle,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on  Past  and  Probable  Legislation  with  regard 
principally  to  its  effects  on  Agriculture  : 

Even  to  oblige  my  friend,  your  secretary,itwaswithreluctance 
that  I  consented  to  bring  this  important  subject  beforeyou,  know- 
ing well  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  it.  I  shall  simply  give  you  a 
short  sketch  of  each  act,  pointing  out  as  clearly  as  I  can  where 
I  think  agriculture  has  not  had  equal  justice  with  the  other 
great  interests  of  our  common  country.  I  purpose,  with  your 
leave,  to  take  the  acts  passed,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  order 


they  became  law.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  I  should  not 
have  mentioned,  as  1  believe  that  we  are  all  now  agreed  on  the 
advantage  of  their  repeal,  but  I  think  some  of  our  present  bur- 
dens are  a  legacy  left  us  from  having  protection.  The  Tariff 
Bill  has  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  intended. 
He  never  thought  when  he  introduced  foreign  cattle,  that  he 
would  also  bring  with  them  foreign  disease,  to  ruin  many  an 
English  farmer,  and  to  pretty  well  double  the  price  of  meat  to 
the  consurers.  The  Union  Assessment  Act  was  forced  upon 
us  by  the  action  of  some  ratepayers,  who,  to  lessen  their  rates, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pull  down  the  cottages,  and  drive  the 
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poor  to  other  places,  aod  iuto  the  large  towns,  where  they  be- 
came, in  many  instances,  a  burden  on  the  rates.  We,  as  agri- 
culturists, complain  of  being  compelled  to  maintain  our  own 
labourers  to  the  end  of  their  agreement,  if  sick  and  unable  to 
work,  and  contribute  our  share  to  every  other  employers' 
labourers  in  the  union,  if  in  similar  need.  That,  gentlemen, 
can  scarcely  be  right.  The  Highway  Act  comes  next — an  Act 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  wants  some  serious 
alteration  before  we  can  quietly  adopt  it.  Under  the  old  Act, 
every  parish  or  township  maintained  its  own  roads,  subject  to 
a  kind  of  superintendence  by  the  magistracy.  The  Act  is  still 
much  the  same  in  towns  of  more  than  3,000  inhabitants — any 
one  can  be  surveyor,  clerk,  &c. — but  in  any  smaller  place  we 
are  obliged  to  form  highway  boards,  with  paid  officers,  and  un- 
paid waywardens  from  each  parish,  who,  if  they  do  their 
duty,  are  at  a  very  great  expense  in  time  and  money  ;  much 
more  than  the  old  surveyors,  whose  duty  they  have  to  fulfil, 
except  paying  the  wages.  Two  years  ago  the  Home  Secretary 
also  put  all^the  commissioned  roads  on  which  there  was  no 
debt  under  the  care  of  the  liighway  board  in  each  district,  ex- 
cluding the  towns  of  more  than  3,000  inhabitants  on  such  dis- 
trict road  from  any  share  of  the  maintainance.  Mr.  Bruce  has 
also  proposed  some  other  alterations  for  next  session,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  abolition  of  tolls 
on  any  turnpike  road  within  or  passing  through  a  highway  dis- 
trict, the  highway  board  and  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike  road 
may  mutually  agree  that  the  highway  board  shall  take  upon 
themselves  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  such  turnpike  road, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  is  within  their  district,  and  thereupon 
the  highway  board  shall  pay  off  and  discharge,  where  the 
turnpike  is  wholly  within  the  highway  distirct,  the  debt  that 
may  remain  and  be  subsisting  on  the  trusts  of  such  turnpike 
road,  or  such  sum  by  way  of  composition,  but  in  full  discharge 
of  sucli  debt,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may,  after  in- 
tjuiry,  determine  ;  and  where  the  turnpike  is  not  wholly  within 
such  district,  such  sum  as  tlie  Local  Government  Board  may  in 
like  manner  determine  as  an  equitable  proportion  of  such  debt 
or  composition  for  the  same.  Tlie  abolition  of  such  tolls  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  improvement  of  highways  within  the  mean- 
ing of  sections  47,  48,  and  50  of  '  The  Highway  Act,  1864,' 
and  for  such  purpose  the  highway  hoard  may  borrow  money 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those  sections,  subject  to 
to  the  following  provisions,  viz. :  That  tlie  improvement 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  on  behalf  of  all  the  parishes  within 
the  district,  and  each  parish  shall  contribute  thereto  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  contributes  to  the  district  fund."  I 
think  that  will  add  the  last  straw  to  the  load  of  injustice  in  the 
New  Highway  Acts  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Here  is  the 
case  in  a  short  form.  A  lot  of  gentlemen  get  an  act  to  make 
a  road,  and  they  borrow  money  on  it  as  low  as  they  can.  In- 
stead of  paying  that  off,  when  they  make  a  profit,  they  divide 
a  good  (".ividend.  When  railways  lower  the  value  of  their 
property,  Mr.  Bruce  comes  to  their  aid,  and  says:  "Those 
highway  boards  must  take  your  debt  and  pay  your  creditors 
their  interest."  There  are  chances,  if  we  don't  offer  a  stout 
resistance,  that  we  shall  have  to  borrow  money  and  take  over 
the  railways  that  run  through  our  highway  district,  that  have 
never  yet  paid  a  dividend.  We  now  pass  on  to  Church  Rate 
Abolition.  The  little  we  save  iu  rates  will  more  than  all  go 
voluntarily.  The  hearty  response  always  accorded  to  the 
toast  of  Church  and  State  in  our  convivial  meetings  seems  to 
be  more  enthusiastic  than  before  the  Act  was  passed.  We 
now  come  to  the  Ballot  Act.  It  will  add  a  small  amount  to 
our  rates ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  add  immensely  to  the 
power  for  good  or  ill  of  tlie  tenant-farmer.  Compared  with  the 
great  amount  of  his  capital,  and  tlie  great  duty  he  has  to  fulfil 
(providing  food  and  in  part  drink  and  clothing  for  the  people) 
ills  political  power  was  nothing.  You  would  see  a  large  body 
of  intelligent  men,  whose  interests  were  the  same,  and  wliose 
different  farms  were  only  parted  by  a  fence,  one-half 
would  be  to  a  man  Liberal,  and  the  other  half  Tory,  ac- 
cording to  the  politics  of  the  landlord  they  farmed  under. 
It  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  but  I  for  one  think  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  open  voting.  The  Licensing  Act,  I  think, 
will  not  affect  us.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  tlie  most  sober 
of  his  class,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  There  is  only  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Act  that  I  need  touch  upon,  and  I  should  not 
but  1  am  under  the  impression  tliat  all  and  every  inspector 
(and  tlieir  number  is  legion)  are  paid  out  of  the  national  rates, 
except  the  lately-appointed  inspector  under  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Act,  who  lias  to  be  paid  by  the  local  rates.     If  1  am  wrong  1 


hope  some  gentleman  will  correct  me,  as  I  would  not  wilfully 
misrepresent  the  case.  I  have  now  put  before  you,  as  fairly 
as  I  could,  the  recent  legislation  bearing  on  agriculture,  and 
proceed  to  what  we  are  promised.  I  shall  not  have  time  to 
treat  those  important  measures  so  fully  as  they  deserve.  In- 
deed, there  would  liave  been  ample  matter  for  two  papers. 
I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  the  bills  for  our  good  are  so 
many ;  but,  gentlemen,  next  August  will  come  and  go,  and 
they  will  not  be  law  without  pressure  from  without.  We  all 
had  the  impression  that  if  we  paid  only  our  fair  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  nation,  were  allowed  to  hire  our  land  on  the 
best  terms  we  could,  to  manage  it  as  we  thought  best  for  our 
own  interest,  to  be  free  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  produce 
(barley  not  excepted),  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  stock  on 
it,  and  when  we  left  or  died,  to  be  like  a  clergyman,  liable  for 
all  and  every  dilapidation,  we  wanted  little  with  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. According  to  the  members  who  have  stumped  the 
country  this  autumn,  we  want  the  Game-laws  repealed,  we 
want  Teuant-Right,  we  want  the  Malt-tax  repealed,  we  want 
land  laws  of  various  kinds,  we  want  a  cattle  diseases  preven- 
tion bill,  tlie  factory  acts  applied  to  agriculture,  a  rating  bill, 
compulsory  school  boards  in  rural  places,  and  a  host  of  others. 
I  will  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Game-law  bills. 
There  is  a  promise  of  a  good  covey  of  them,  but  can  the  mem- 
ber for  Leicester  put  any  clause  in  his  Total  Repeal  Act  to 
meet  a  case  like  this  :  A  gentleman  says  to  his  tenant,  "  Here 
are  those  hares  and  rabbits,  they  are  not  game  now,  but  I  in- 
tend to  have  as  many  as  ever,  and,  if  you  touch  one,  you  quit 
my  farm  next  term."  All  the  Game-laws  that  can  be  devised 
will,  in  the  end,  be  a  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  arrive  at  any  cure  by  keeping  out  of 
sight  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  my  opinion,  as  long  as 
trade  is  good,  lots  of  men,  who  make  money,  want  to  be  far- 
mers, and  those  added  to  the  already  large  number  of  farmers^ 
make  a  lot  of  men  for  each  farm  that  is  to  let,  and  give  the 
landlord  the  power  to  reserve  the  game.  Gentlemen,  I  don't 
believe  many  of  us  in  this  vale  have  any  idea  of  what  a  lot  of 
game  is.  I  read  an  account  a  few  days  ago  in  Tlie  Times  of  a 
few  gentlemen  in  a  leading  farming  county  who  had  a  day's 
shooting — it  said  they  liad  pretty  good  sport ;  they  bagged,  or, 
I  think,  it  should  have  said  carted  2,026  head  one  day.  I 
wondered  if  the  owner  farmed  it  himself  or  let  it.  I  know 
nothing  of  that  county  ;  but  here  in  a  year  or  two  I  have 
great  hopes  that  hares  and  rabbits  will  be  given  to  the  tenant 
— that  the  landlord  will  be  as  glad  to  meet  his  tenant  with  his 
gun  as  he  is  now  in  the  hunting-field — that  the  keeper  will 
not  treat  and  look  on  the  tenant  as  a  kind  of  privileged 
poacher.  The  tenant  would  then  see  that  his  cur-dogs  were 
not  running  about,  and  would  not  set  his  labourers  to  take 
the  weeds  from  the  fences  iu  the  breedinsj  season.  Your 
worthy  secretary  excludes  personalities,  as  well  as  politics,  or 
I  could  name  an  estate  not  100  miles  from  this,  where  such 
a  happy  state  of  things  is  already  in  full  swing ;  where  the 
keepers  and  tenants  mutually  assist  each  other,  and  where  our 
chairman  could  find  a  fox  any  day,  and  would  never  get  a  bill 
for  poultry  or  broken  fences.  Tenaut-Right  comes  next  under 
our  observation.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Irish  bill 
would  not  work.  Its  courts,  counsels,  and  costs  we  would 
not  like.  The  Scotch  system  of  leases  is  very  little  better  ; 
about  9  years  out  of  the  21  the  land  is  not  bearing  its  full 
quantity,  the  tenant  knowing  he  will  have  to  leave  if  he  will 
not  give  as  much  or  more  than  other  people,  and  even  if  he  is 
willing  to  pay  what  tlie  landlord  cliarges  (as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  iJope,  of  Fenton  Barns),  he  cannot  always  end  his  days 
where  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life.  The  tenant,  I  was 
saying,  as  a  prudent  man,  wants  all  out  of  the  farm  he  can  get 
before  the  expiration  of  tlie  lease,  and  those  long  leases  often 
cause  a  spirit  of  contention,  do  away  with  goodwill  and  de- 
pendence on  each  otiier  between  landlord  and  tenant,  bring 
about  a  kind  of  civil  war,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  neither . 
The  Oxfordshire  system  of  Tenant-Right  we  would  not  like. 
Several  pounds  per  acre  are  locked  up  during  the  tenancy, 
which  the  tenant  ought  to  he  using  in  his  business.  Our 
yearly  tenancy  is  perhaps  the  best  after  all.  We  see  around 
us  men  who  iiave  been  born  where  they  now  live,  and,  in  some 
cases,  their  fathers  before  them.  I  do  not  suppose  21  years 
would  be  the  full  average  that  the  farmers  in  this  room  have 
lived  on  their  farms  under  a  yearly  tenancy.  I  have  often 
thought  that  all  the  act  we  wanted  was  power  to  form  a  court 
of,  say,  three  leading  men  in  each  union,  to  settle  all  claims 
on  both  sides  at  tiie  expiration  of  any  tenancy  in  that  union. 
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Before  I  go  on  to  any  other  subject,  I  wish  to  hear  at  the 
conclusion  if  any  gentleman  can  devise  a  means  how  the 
agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  better 
known  to  the  general  public  P  You  are  quite  aware,  gentle- 
men, that  a  landlord  has  the  first  claim  on  the  goods  of  his 
tenant,  after  the  Queen's  taxes  and  servants'  wages.  That 
principle  can  be  abused,  or  carried  too  far.  I  lately 
came  across  an  agreement  that  was  simply  an  unregistered 
bill  of  sale.  The  tenant  had  given  power  to  his  landlord  to 
take  absolute  possession  of  all  the  farm  and  premises  at  any 
time  if  the  tenant  was  in  arrears  of  rent.  By  keeping  the 
tenant  a  little  in  arrears,  no  other  creditor  could  touch  a  thing 
on  the  place,  however  prudent  a  man  might  be.  To  see  the 
tenant  had  his  farm  well  stocked,  his  horses  and  carts,  furni- 
ture, and  all  in  order,  before  he  gave  him  credit,  was  of  no 
avail ;  the  landlord  can  say  "  all  this  is  mine,  I  want  a  few 
pounds  of  arrears,  and  you  come  on  my  farm  aV  -jour  peril." 
Can  you  wonder  that  bankers  or  other  money  dealers  will  not 
assist  a  farmer  as  they  will  assist  any  otlier  man  in  trade  ? 
Could  there  be  any  registry  of  agreements  for  each  county  or 
district  as  there  is  for  other  things,  none  other  to  be  binding 
but  what  are  registered  ?  Some  way  I  am  sure  could  be  de- 
ipised  by  the  Legislature.  The  Malt-tax  is  next.  I  do  not 
feel  to  be  at  all  the  right  person  to  lay  this  matter  before  you ; 
I  must  say  I  feel  so  stromjly  against  it  as  perhaps  to  be 
biased.  Tliat  a  powerful  body  of  men  should  quietly  allow  a 
tax  on  their  produce  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  of  near 
80  per  cent,  is  to  me  quite  a  mystery.  What  would  our 
friends  at  Middlesborough  say  if,  when  they  get  their  ore  into 
pig  iron,  Government  were  to  say,  "  You  shall  not  make  it 
into  rails,  or  bars,  cannon,  or  auy  other  saleable  state,  be- 
cause ii  might  be  abused,  without  you  pay  a  duty  of  80 
per  cent.  ?"  Would  the  argument  that  men  make  beasts 
of  themselves  by  killing  each  other  by  war,  ruin  ;heir 
country,  and  make  thousands  of  widows  and  fatherless  children, 
with  the  assistance  of  iron,  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  ? 
Yet  that  is  what  we  hear  in  snpport  of  the  Malt-tax.  Beer 
would  be  cheap,  and  men  would  drink  more,  and  ruin  them- 
selves and  families.  Then,  you  will  say,  I  know,  "  Where  is 
the  revenue  to  come  from  ?"  I  say,  save  a  little  more,  keep  a 
sharper  eye  on  our  shipbuilders,  do  not  fostertrade  over  much, 
and  allow  ships  to  prey  on  our  friends  till  we  have  a  bill  of 
three  millions.  We  are  now  in  for  arbitration,  could  there 
not  by  some  limit  put  on  the  number  of  ships  each  country  is 
to  have  for  its  protection  ?  1  know  three  well-meaning  gen- 
tlemen failed  in  a  similar  mission ;  but  that  was  years  ago, 
and  they  were  not  backed  up  by  the  great  power  of  our  Queen 
and  her  ministers.  Gentlemen,  where,  I  ask,  is  this  building 
of  iron-clad  ships  to  end  ?  We  have  been  spending  millions 
(a  good  projiortion  raised  from  the  Malt-tax)  on  big  ships  and 
large  guns,  and  now,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Reed,  the 
Russians  have  a  much  better  ship  than  any  of  ours,  and  we 
must  begin  anew  with  the  reconstruction  of  our  navy,  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  more  millions.  John  Bright  said  years  ago 
that  if  the  English  farmers  were  only  united  they  would  be  a 
most  powerful  body.  We  now  have  tlie  ballot,  and  here  is  a 
tax  put  on  our  production,  because  at  that  time  there  was 
a  very  large  protective  duty  in  favour  of  native  corn.  We  will 
have  the  help  of  all  tbe  working  classes,  whose  favourite 
beverage  is  doubled  in  cost  to  them  by  this  malt-tax.  I  now 
take  the  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act.  I  know  that  I  have 
tired  you  by  the  length  of  the  last  subject,  and  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible  in  this.  What  we  want  to  see  in  auy  Act  is 
all  foreign  cattle  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing.  Let 
them  keep  the  lean  ones  at  home  till  they  are  fat,  as  they  are 
of  little  use  to  the  English  feeder.  The  consumer  says  this 
makes  meat  dear,  but  liow  do  the  Scotch  fleshers  make  it  pay, 
to  send  meat  from  a  remote  part  of  Scotland  to  the  London 
market,  in  preference  to  sending  them  alive  ?  Many  of  us 
have  seen  the  train-loads  of  meat  in  the  new  market  in  Lon- 
don. I  suppose  it  pays,  or  it  would  not  be  continued.  Why 
not  answer  in  the  case  of  foreign  cattle  ?  We  also  want  full 
pay  for  cattle  ordered  to  be  slaughtered.  Till  you  pay  a  man 
their  value,  he  will  not  give  information,  as  long  as  there  is 
the  chance  of  the  animals  recovering,  and,  as  it  is  for  the 
national  good,  the  rate  should  be  national  to  pay  for  the  healthy 
cattle  slaughtered  by  the  authorities.  All  trade  ought  to  be 
stopped  in  home  cattle,  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
rinderpest.  Wherever  there  is  lung  and  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, v,e  must  suffer  some  present  loss  for  a  chance  of  future 
gain;  but  if  foreign  cattle  are  allowed  to  travel  again  we 


shall  see  meat  still  a  lot  dearer — that  is,  if  trade  keeps  good, 
and  the  working  man  as  well  paid  as  he  is  at  present.  The 
Factory  Act  would  not  apply,  as  we  have  no  children  employed 
in  agriculture  of  that  tender  age  the  act  applies  to.  The  Land 
Laws,  I  now  refer  to  I  do  not  understand  what  can  be  done. 
If  a  rich  man  wants  to  add  to  his  acres,  and  will  give  more 
than  any  one  else,  he  will  always  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If  the 
large  estates  were  to  get  divided,  we,  as  farmers,  would  want 
more  security  for  our  capital.  Larger  the  estate,  as  a  rule, 
fewer  the  changes  of  tenants.  Many  of  those  people  that  are 
so  loud  in  their  talk  against  the  land  laws,  will  never  be 
possed  of  much  above  six  feet,  and  that  not  in  their  lifetime. 
Tlie  Rating  Bill  that  we  hear  of,  to  divide  the  rates  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  is  of  no  use.  What  you  will  say  we  re- 
quire is  a  very  much  extended  basis  of  rating,  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  every  description.  W^oods,  mines,  game, 
where  sold,  and  a  good  part  paid  out  of  the  national  funds,  and  a 
direct  control  of  the  county  expenditure  by  the  ratepayers. 
Lastly  school  boards  as  in  Scotland — compulsory  in  all  places. 
Here  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me — thanks  to  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations — we  have  more  school  room  than 
scholars.  If  there  are  any  who  do  not  attend  schools,  I  don't 
think  the  school-board  could  make  them,  because  the  minister 
of  the  religion  to  which  their  parents  belong  will  have  used 
his  endeavours,  and  it  will  only  be  adding  to  the  rates  in  the 
rural  districts  to  no  purpose.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  kind  and  patient  way  you  have  borne  with  me 
in  opening  a  dry  subject  for  discussion.  Law  is  very  dry 
reading  when  uttered  by  a  lawyer,  how  much  more  then  by  a 
tenant-farmer  who,  in  his  youth,  knew  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
plough  than  a  pen  ? 

Tlie  Presidejjt  coincided  in  most  of  Mr.  Byers'  conclu- 
sions. A  great  thing  was  to  have  good  feeling  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  As  to  their  interests  being  antagonistic, 
such  was  not  at  all  the  case.  Unexhausted  improvements  was 
a  question  belonging  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenants,  as 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  Tenants  were  often  in 
considerate  in  taking  farms,  being  too  anxious.  If  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  disagreed  about  the  game,  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  first  arrangement.  If  an  excess  of  damage  was  done, 
then  compensation  should  be  made  ;  but  to  do  entirely  away 
with  the  Game-laws  would  do  tbe  tenants  harm,  as  the  tres- 
passing would  be  very  great.  He  thought  the  rating  in  regard 
to  the  highways  would  prove  good  in  the  long  run  :  but  the 
rating  wanted  extending,  and  he  trusted  it  would  not  prove  so 
heavy  as  some  imagined.  The  great  want  is  good  cottages; 
he  thought  good  houses  being  built  would  do  more  good  than 
any  acts  being  passed. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Baijjbridge  thought  the  taking  off  the  Malt-tax 
would  not  do  auy  good.  It  brings  in  a  large  revenue,  and  not 
many  farmers  would  make  their  own  malt  for  cattle  feeding. 
He  believed  there  would  be  a  lease  or  Teuant-Right.  It  was  a 
serious  thiug  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  have  to  pay  a  large 
sum  down,  as  it  crippled  his  capital.  Perhaps  the  landlord 
should  pay  it ;  but,  in  a  business  light,  there  should  be  either 
lease  or  Tenant-Right.  He  had  often__thought  an  arbitration 
board  in  eacli  county  to  settle  disputes  in  regard  to  farms 
would  be  a  good  plan.  He  thought  that  the  landlords  having 
the  first  claim,  prevented  farmers  getting  credit  like  other 
businesses.     Thought  all  should  be  placed  on  one  footing. 

Dr.  Bkuuskill  was  glad  we  had  free  trade  in  corn.  The 
Malt-tax  should  be  done  away  with.  If  any  duty  is 
to  be  put  on,  do  it  on  the  exportation  of  coal.  Thought 
landlords  and  tenants  puUed  very  well  together  in  this 
neighbourhood.     He  would  do  away  with  rabbits. 

Mr.  J.  Hawdon  considered  highways  bore  hard  on  the 
country,  as  the  towns  did  not  pay  towards  their  support.  He 
thought  cattle  markets  shculd  be  closed  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  disease. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dent  did  not  agree  about  taking  off  the  Malt- 
tax  ;  he  thought  the  benefit  would  be  small. 

Mr,  G.  Powell  agreed  that  Tenant-Right  was  for  bad  land- 
lords. Cattle  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  landing. 
All  property  should  be  rated,  both  personal  and  real. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  thought  Irish  cattle  spread  disease  over 
the  country,  as  there  were  always  lots  of  them  in  all  the 
markets. 

Mr.  F.  Hodgson  did  not  think  Acts  of  Parliament  did  much 
good.  Nothing  like  a  good  landlord.  He  did  not  care  for 
leases.  He  thought  Mr.  Byers  had  come  out  uncommonly 
well. 
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Mr.  G.  Hodgson  thought  the  cattle  disease  wanted  watch- 
ing. The  Irish  cattle  took  it  about,  and  it  was  said  alum 
could  be  used  so  as  to  prevent  the  animal  showing  it. 

Mr.  WooDwAUD  thought  Tenaut-Right  the  best ;  but,  be- 
fore all,  a  good  feeling.  When  a  tenant  takes  a  farm,  he 
knows  about  the  game  on  it.  He  thought  toll-bars  the  best  plan 
for  keeping  up -the  highways  ;  then  each  person  paid  when  he 
used  the  road. 

Mr.  Graham,  the  secretary,  thought  foreign  cattle  brought 
disease,  and  made  meat  dearer,  as  more  food  was  lost  to  the 
country  by  imported  diseases  than  the  foreign  cattle  produced. 
He  agreed  that  waywardens  had  much  unpaid  work  to  do,  and 
so  also  had  guardians,  who  did  their  duty  ;  and  he  thought  if 
they  gave  their  knowledge  and  time  to  the  work  of  the  whole 
union,  they  should  not  have  also  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 
The  turnpike  debts  are  being  paid  off  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
those  principally  agricultural  ones.  He  thought  no  class  of 
men  were  so  steady  as  the  agricultural.  It  spent  little  money 
in  drink  ;  at  least  such  was  the  case  in  this  neighbourhood. 
He  tliought  it  was  the  abuse  of  the  Game-laws,  not  the  use  of 
them,  the  country  had  to  find  fault  with.  Battues  were  the 
curse  of  the  country  :  such  could  not  be  called  sport,  and  caused 
much  suifering  and  ill-feeling.  He  did  not  care  for  leases,  and 
tliought  there  was  more  talk  about  Tenant-Kight  than  neces- 
sary. If  the  discharge  time  was  extended  from,  as  now,  six 
months  to  eighteen  months,  that  would  give  satisfaction  to 
many  ;  and  he  thought  a  court  of  appeal  for  each  county,  ap- 
pointed by  law,  not  at  all  a  bad  idea.  If  game  is  increased 
alter  a  person  has  taken  his  farm,  then  certainly  damages  must 
be  pHid,  as  he  could  not  provide  against  that.  He  considered 
the  Malt-tax  a  great  wrong.  As  now  tliere  is  free  trade  in 
foreign  corn,  why  is  there  not  the  same  in  home-grown  ?  It 
is  unjust.    He  did  not  think  people  would  drink  more  beer; 


at  all  events  it  would  be  more  wholesome,  as  there  would  not 
be  so  much  inducement  to  adulterate  it.  As  for  the  cry, 
"look  what  money  it  brings  in,"  why,  so  do  other  duties  ;  and 
yet  many  are  taken  off,  or  reduced ;  and  that  on  the  products 
of  other  countries.  Why  not  then  on  our  own  ?  All  cattle 
killed  when  ordered  by  the  authorities  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, should  be  paid  for  in  full  out  of  the  national  funds,  and 
then  people  would  not  be  so  anxious  of  keeping  an  outbreak 
of  cattle  plague,  &c.,  hidden,  to  the  danger  of  its  spreading  be- 
fore effectual  means  are  taken  to  stop  it.  Nothing  like  farm- 
ing under  large  landlords.  He  thought  the  ratepayers  should 
have  a  say  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ;  and  considered  the 
rural  districts  had  plenty  of  schools  in  this  part,  and  should  not 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  adding  thereto,  just  to  gratify  the 
whim  of  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Byers,  in  answer,  was  glad  the  meeting  in  general 
agreed  with  him.  An  objection  was  made  about  taking  off 
the  Malt-tax.  It  was  put  on  when  money  was  wanted,  and  at 
the  time  the  duty  was  on  foreign  corn  ;  but  now  the  latter 
being  taken  off,  so  also  should  the  other.  It  is  a  tax  on  the 
industry  of  this  country.  There  is  as  much  to  pay  in  duty 
before  barley  can  be  converted  into  malt,  as  is  the  price  of  the 
raw  material.  Tenant-Right  was  not  localised  enough.  He 
was  sure  two  men  and  a  referee  in  a  district  could  do  all  that 
was  required.  Town  juries  know  very  little  about  land.  OT 
course  such  should  be  established  by  law,  and  made  compulsory. 
Legislation  is  only  wanted  for  bad  landlords.  All  cattle  want 
looking  after;  but  no  one  appears  to  do  so  ;  at  least  tiiey  do  not 
do  their  duty.  Animals  will  take  tlie  foot-and-mouth  disease 
twice  or  oftener.  There  is  too  little  traffic  now  for  toll-bars  to 
pay.  Roads  should  be  paid  for  by  the  county,  and  all  pro- 
perty rated. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Byers,  and  to  the  Chairman, 


MAIDSTONE        FARMERS'        CLUB. 


PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  BY  A  MAN  OE  SCIENCE. 


At  the  December  meeting  Professor  Buckraan  gave  "  The 
results  of  seven  years'  Practical  Farming  of  a  Man  of  Science  ;" 
Mr.  T.  Br.dgland,  jun.,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  BuckmaN  said  that  some  people  spoke  of  practice 
and  science  as  things  opposed  to  each  other,  but  what  was 
science  but  an  explanation  of  practice  ?  He  could  not  conceive 
why  practice  and  science  should  be  separated.  The  farm  he 
was  about  to  speak  about  he  took  on  tlie  remnant  of  a  lease  ; 
the  remnant  being  for  seven  years.  When  he  took  the  farm 
he  had  not  had  too  much  capital,  and  not  having  had  much 
experience  in  practical  farming  matters  at  first  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  awkward.  Still  he  believed  that  he  never  got  so 
mucli  pleasure  in  all  his  lile  as  he  did  during  those  seven  years. 
He  must  have  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  his  farm  was 
perfectly  distinct  from  anything  they  had  about  here;  and  he 
hoped  that  next  summer  some  20  or  30  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  would  come  down  and  see  the  farm,  and  he  would  do  his 
best  to  entertain  them.  The  farm  was  situated  between  two 
towns,  one  ol  them  being  Yeovil,  and  the  other  Shcrbourue, 
and  was  not  very  far  distant  from  Soutlumpton.  The  soil  of 
the  farm  was  generally  a  very  light  sandy  loam,  broken  up  by  a 
brashy  soil  of  those  white  freestones  of  the  Midland  couuties, 
and  notwithstanding  tiie  floods  of  rain  they  had  had,  they  had 
been  able  to  work  on  this  soil  as  steadily  as  possible.  They 
had  also  a  little  touch  of  Puller's  earth  in  the  matter,  and 
where  that  was  the  land  was  a  little  stiffer  ;  but  taking  the 
land  as  a  whole  tliere  was  no  need  of  a  drain  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A  mill  a  little  below  his  farm  was  allowed  to  bank 
Bp  the  water  to  any  extent,  and  that  circumstance  sometimes 
caused  bin  rough  thoughts  with  regard  to  mills  in  general. 
He  believed  that  water  mills  were  a  very  great  mistake,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  exist.  The  water  mills  bayed  up  the  water  in 
every  direction,  and  in  liis  part  of  the  country  ruined  thousands 
of  acres  of  land.  What  did  those  mills  do  P  They  did  very 
little  business  indeed,  and  it  would  not  take  much  to  buy  tliern 
all  up.  These  mills  were  invariably  short  of  water  in  the 
summer,  and  they  then  liad  to  use  steam.  He  believed  that  if 
water  mills  were  entirely  abolished  it  would  be  a  very  great 


blessing.  They  might  infer  from  what  he  had  said  respecting 
the  soil,  that  they  had  a  quantity  of  lime.  Now, 
wherever  he  found  a  quantity  of  lime  in  the  soil  he 
there  found  the  greatest  quantity  of  weeds.  Weeds 
were  certainly  fond  of  lime.  His  farm  consisted  of  some- 
where about  400  acres,  being  360  acres  of  arable  and  only 
about  40  acres  of  meadow  land.  As  far  as  crops  were  con- 
cerned, the  principal  grown  on  his  farm  were  barley  aud  oats. 
They  did  very  well  indeed  with  regard  to  barley,  and  when  he 
told  them  that  this  year  his  barley  average  was  from  48s.  to 
50s.  per  (jr.,  they  would  understand  that  the  quality  was  not 
bad.  When  he  went  into  the  neighbourhood  lie  found  that 
the  people  there  were  sowing  four  bushels  of  barley  per  acre, 
and  some  people  there  said  they  thought  five  ought  to  do 
better,  lor  the  reason  that  if  they  did  not  put  it  into  the  land 
they  could  not  expect  to  get  it  out.  He  wished  particular  at- 
tention drawn  to  this  matter.  Well,  the  first  season  he  was 
there  he  followed  the  advice  given  him,  and  sowed  a  sack  of 
barley  per  acre.  Well,  on  going  over  the  barley  crop,  he 
found  that  it  was  not  at  all  bad,  and  the  price  also  was  very 
good.  But  instead  of  haviug  twenty  or  thirty  stalks  to  a 
single  root  he  had  only  three  or  four,  and  bethought  there 
must  be  some  mistake  Well,  he  said  this  must  be  sown  too 
thickly.  Consequently  the  second  year  he  tried  three  bushels 
to  an  acre,  and  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  num- 
ber of  stalks.  He  then  went  on  step  by  step  lessening  the 
quantity  of  barley  sown,  and  the  result  was  tliat  he  had  got 
the  very  best  crop  of  barley  in  tiie  neighbourhood,  and  that 
last  year  when  he  had  sown  five  pecks  instead  of  five  bushels, 
he  found  that  he  had  25  stalks  to  a  single  seed,  instead  of  two 
or  three,  and  his  crop  of  barley  was  also  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  about  that  part.  If  what  he  had  stated  was  the  case, 
then  what  a  quantity  of  barley  they  wasted  by  sowing  so 
thickly  !  He  could  fell  them  this,  that  he  iiad  got  the  best 
price  lor  barley  in  his  district,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
got  a  better  [irice  than  his  neighbours,  because  he  sowed  less 
to  the  acre  than  they  did.  There  was  another  thing,  he  was 
exceedingly  particular  about  the  seed  he  sowed,  and  took  care 
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that  lie  did  not  use  inferior  barley  for  the  purpose.  He  never 
sowed  barley  without  first  knowing  the  germinating  power  of 
it.  With  regard  to  oats,  he  could  do  exceedingly  well  with 
them  in  his  farm,  and  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  iSJlbs. 
to  the  bushels,  they  would  see  that  he  was  not  much  behind 
in  oat  grofl'ing.  He  had  tried  black  oats,  and  had  got  crops 
of  from  381bs.  to  401bs.,  but  those,  although  tolerable  crops, 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  said  he  would  try  white  ones. 
Well,  he  went  to  market  and  got  some  481bs.  for  seed,  and  the 
result  was,  that  he  got  471bs.  per  bushel  from  them.  That 
was  not  bad.  This  year  he  was  rather  late  in  the  market,  and 
although  determined  to  buy  the  heaviest  he  could  get,  he  was 
not  able  to  buy  any  heavier  than  451bs. ;  of  course  white  oats. 
Well,  the  result  was,  that  his  oats  this  year  were  46  jibs,  per 
bushel,  that  being  a  pound  and  a  half  heavier  than  the  seed. 
Now,  he  thought  this  showed  that  they  should  get  the  best 
seeds  they  possibly  could.  It  would  not  do  to  get  inferior 
seeds  with  the  notion  that  their  larm  was  so  good  as  to  warrant 
their  sowing  any  sort  of  seed.  With  regard  to  wheat,  he  had 
experimented  very  considerably.  The  distance  wheat  was  sown 
apart  in  his  district  was  seven  inches.  He  had  sown  wlieat 
at  that  distance,  and  eight  pecks  to  the  acre,  but  his  ultimate 
conclusion  was,  that  ten  inches  and  four  pecks  to  the 
acre  was  the  best ;  he  had  got  better  results  from  that  arrange- 
ment. He  had  got  some  nurseiy  wheat,  with  which  one 
might  take  a  little  liberty  with  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing. 
It  was  a  very  bad  sample  of  the  wheat  he  bad  sent  to  him  ;  a 
great  part  of  it  was  small,  but  the  other  was  healtliy  looking. 
He  sifted  tlie  small  from  the  large,  and  planted  the  latter  at 
four  pecks  per  acre,  and  got  a  tolerably  good  crop.  He  also 
sowed  the  small  at  four  pecks  per  acre,  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult, although  sown  in  the  very  same  field  as  the  large  seed  ? 
The  seed  w  as  so  small  that  two  or  three  went  where  one  ought 
to  have  been,  and  the  crop  was  an  utter  failure.  It  was  so 
thick  that  it  came  up  as  nothing  but  little  "  bee-wheat"  as  they 
call  it.  With  regard  to  roots,  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience during  the  seven  years,  especially  mangold  wurzels 
and  swedes.  However,  although  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
district  with  regard  to  these  roots,  and  had  beat  his  neighbours, 
yet  he  could  not  compete  with  some  of  the  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Stonham  for  instance.  This  year  he  (Mr. 
Buckmau)  had  carried  off  a  couple  of  prizes  for  swedes,  and 
they  were  tolerably  good  roots.  His  avei'age  was  from  40  to 
50  tons  per  acre  of  mangold,  and  about  40  tons  of  swedes. 
He  had  found  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  sow  poor  seed  roots  ; 
if  they  were  small  or  looked  withered  they  had  better  refuse 
them,  and,  if  needs  be,  pay  double  the  price  for  good  seed. 
The  roots  they  saw  at  some  of  the  agricultural  shows  were 
really  monsters  compared  with  those  in  years  gone  by,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  why  they  could  not  get  whole  fields  of  these 
monsters.  With  regard  to  seeds  they  endeavoured  to  sow 
clover  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  But  they  knew  that  they 
could  not  always  do  that.  The  reason  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained why  they  could  not  grow  clover  oftener  than  they  did; 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  clover  sickness.  This  clover  sick- 
ness was  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries.  He  had  ploughed 
deep,  and  put  on  top  dressings  to  pievent  it,  but  without  avail. 
So  many  years  must  elapse  before  they  could  get  aaother  good 
crop.  There  must  be  a  scientific  reason  why  there  must  be 
eight  years  instead  of  four  before  they  could  grow  two  crops  of 
clover.  It  had  been  well  explained  why  they  could  get  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  after  clover,  but  it  had  not  been  explained  how 
it  was  they  could  not  get  a  crop  of  clover  sometimes.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  find  out  an  explanation,  but  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed. As  to  stock,  he  employed  somewhere  about  12  horses, 
and  he  thought  there  was  no  better  way  of  feeding  them  than 
a  good  proportion  of  brewers'  grains.  An  old  brewer  had 
told  him  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  left  in  those 
grains  for  horses,  after  the  brewers  had  done  with  them,  but 
he  had  found  grains  exceedingly  useful  for  his  horses  with 
chaff  and  oats.  His  meadow  land  he  used  for  the  feed  of 
sheep,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  this  meadow  was  not  so 
sound  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  miller  below  him  banked  up  the 
water  and  a  great  part  of  his  meadow  was  occasionally  flooded. 
This  inuudation  of  his  laud  brought  there  a  kind  of  snaU. 
called  the  lynimea  slagnavis,  and  it  was  this  creature  that 
produced  fluke.  The  eggs  of  this  creature  got  into  the 
animal's  stomach,  and  tliere  tliey  brought  forth  flukes. 
If  the  meadow  was  not  flooded,  these  creatures  would  not  be 
there,  and  thus  this  flooding  took  a  good  deal  off  the  value  of 
the  land.      Out  of  his  forty  acres  of  grass  thirty  were  subject 


to  these  floods,  and  when  ihey  considered  that  this  grass  laud 
was  extremely  valuable  to  him,  and  that  his  landlord  charged 
him  an  enormous  price  for  it,  they  would  see  that  sometimes 
he  wished  the  mill  a  hundred  miles  away.  With  regard  to 
feeding  of  stock,  he  did  not  buy  much  cake  ;  if  he  bouglit  any, 
it  was  cotton-cake.  Instead  of  buying  linseed-cake,  he  bouglit 
the  linseed  at  once,  ground  it  in  a  mill  he  had  for  the  purpose, 
and  mixed  it  up  with  a  variety  of  tilings,  sometimes  with 
crushed  peas  and  other  things.  He  did  not  believe  mucli  in 
linseed-cake  as  it  was  sold.  He  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
black  Aberdeenshire  beasts,  and  they  showed  well  at  Smith- 
field  this  year.  These  black  beasts  had  always  done  very  well 
with  him,  and  he  found  a  ready  market  for  them  with  one  or 
two  butchers  who  served  some  of  the  best  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  his  part  of  the  world  fattening  beasts  was  not  a 
very  profitable  proceeding.  As  to  manure,  he  put  it  all  on  in 
the  autumn,  excepting  a  little  top-dressing  which  he  put  on  in 
the  spring.  The  manure  should  be  put  ou  and  the  land  then 
ploughed  up  as  roughly  as  they  could,  and  then  the  insects  and 
other  things  died  and  the  manure  mixed  with  the  soil.  His 
idea  ol  manure  was  that  it  should  be  so  raised  up  with  the  soil 
as  to  form  part  of  it.  With  regard  to  using  straw  as  manure, 
his  science  told  him  that  it  was  not  worth  12s.  per  ton  to  him 
as  manure.  Well,  the  result  of  the  matter  was  tiiat  when  he 
got  the  new  lease,  under  which  he  was  now  holding  the  farm, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  landlord  to  allow  him  to  sell  his  straw, 
and  now  he  was  selling  it  at  £2  per  ton,  which  he  considered 
was  much  better  economy  than  using  it  as  manure  when  it  was 
only  worth  12s.  per  ton  to  him.  As  to  pigs  he  had  some  of 
the  best  in  his  neighbourhood.  His  idea  was  to  get  them  on 
as  quickly  at  possible  and  then  send  them  up  to  London,  where 
he  had  one  or  two  friends  who  were  glad  to  take  them.  The 
agricultural  labourers  would  not  eat  pork.  They  talked  a 
great  deal  about  high  prices,  but  really  people  would  not  eat 
things  unless  they  were  high  priced.  His  pigs  were  what  were 
called  improved  Dorsets.  He  could  sell  lean  pigs  better  than 
he  could  fat  ones.  It  was  said  that  the  farmers  were  about 
the  most  cruel  people  in  the  world  because  they  gave  their 
labourers  skim-milk  and  all  that.  When  he  went  into  the 
neighbourhood  he  told  the  labourers  that  they  might  have  the 
skim-milk,  but  after  they  had  fetched  it  for  some  time  they 
asked  for  half  a  pint  of  beer  for  fetching  it,  and  some  con- 
tinued to  fetch  it  and  some  did'nt.  They  got  on  better  in 
Kent  with  their  labourers  than  they  did  in  his  neiglibourhood. 
When  he  tried  to  do  any  good  for  these  fellows  (the  agricultu- 
ral  labourers)  they  would  not  believe  his  good  intentions,  and 
said  it  was  a  business  move.  He  had  heard  some  people  say 
that  farming  was  now-a-days  a  sort  of  gambling,  but  there 
was  nothing  of  that  down  his  part  of  the  country.  It  did 
not  say  much  for  farming,  but  he  must  say  that  he  be- 
lieved that  they  must  have  aids  of  some  sort  to  get 
much  out  of  farming  now-a-days.  Plain,  straight- 
forward farming  would  hardly  get  them  a  living. 
He  had  no  agency  at  all.  He  kept  steadily  to  his  farm 
and  tried  to  keep  his  capital  together  and  have  something  to 
eat  and  drink.  He  did  not  think  he  got  more  than  five 
per  cent,  for  his  capital,  and  he  did  not  believe 
they  (the  members  present)  could  get  more  than  five 
per  cent,  for  their  money  after  paying  all  expenses.  Time 
passed  uncommonly  fast  in  farming ;  quarter  day  seemed  to 
come  far  too  quickly.  There  was  one  point  on  wliich  he 
must  speak,  although  he  did  so  reluctantly.  They  had  heard 
very  much  about  the  agricultural  labourer  lately,  and  in  his 
district  this  irrepressible  labourer  had  been  the  bane  of  society 
in  agricultural  life  for  some  time.  Now,  no  Dorsetshire  it  was 
said  they  only  paid  9s.  per  week.  He  (the  speaker)  happened 
to  be  the  vice-cliairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Dorsetshire  agricul- 
tural labourer.  Now,  let  him  point  out  to  them  the  cause  of 
this  9s.  per  week,  as  they  called  it.  He  would  gladly  give 
another  5s.  to  every  man  in  his  employ  if  he  would  forego 
everything  else  he  received  besides  that  9s.  per  week  for  his 
services.  A  man  applied  to  the  guardians  in  his  district  the 
other  day  for  a  truss,  and  stated  he  had  only  9s.  per  week. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  a  family,  namely,  his  wife  and 
three  children.  Now,  the  man  was  questioned  pretty  closely, 
and  it  came  up  that  besides  this  9s.  per  week  he  had  a  cottage 
to  live  in,  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  week,  a  potato  ground,  and 
coals  and  wood,  and  everything  brought  to  his  door,  and  he 
calculated  that,  including  the  earnings  of  his  family,  he  was 
in  receipt  of  an  income  of  about  30s.  per  week  ;    and  yet 
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here  they  had  a  man  who  was  paid  only  9s.  per  week.  Now 
he  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  pay  a  man  at  all  in  kind. 
They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  paying  him  in  this  way,  and  they 
tried  their  best  to  get  rid  of  this  custom,  but  the  men  would 
not  have  it.  Here  was  another  case.  A  strong,  handsome 
young  fellow  came  to  the  guardians  and  wanted  the  doctor  to 
attend  his  wife,  who  was  about  to  be  confined.  He  (the 
speaker)  said  to  him,  "  You  seem  to  he  an  active  young  fellow 
■ — what  wages  do  you  get  ?"  He  replied,  "  10s.  per  week." 
He  said,  "  What  else  ?"  and  then  it  came  up  from  his  replies, 
drawn  out  one  by  one,  that  besides  the  10s.  per  week  he  got  a 
bushel  of  wheat  per  week,  a  cottage  to  live  in,  a  potato 
ground — and  they  were  very  liberal  indeed  about  potato 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood — and  other  little  perquisites. 
The  rent  of  a  good  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  labourer 
was  seldom  more  than  a  shilling  per  week.  He  further  asked 
this  young  fellow  what  was  his  occupation,  and  he  replied  that 
he  drove  an  engine.  He  asked  him  if  he  was  very  hard  worked, 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  ;  and  then  he  (the  speaker)  said 
that  he  supposed  that  his  engine  was  always  out.  These  men 
get  a  shilling  per  day,  besides  their  regular  wage,  every  day 
that  the  engine  was  out,  and  he  was  a  man  applying  for  parish 
assistance,  and  representing  that  his  wage  was  but  10s.  per 
week  who  was  in  receipt  of  fully  30s.  per  week.  Now  he 
said  that  these  things  ought  to  be  well  looked  into ;  and 
when  the  gentlemen  in  Kent  laughed  at  them  for  giving 
bad  wages  in  Dorsetshire,  he  said  that  they  gave  as  good 
wages  there  as  they  did  in  Kent.  The  agricultural  la- 
bourers ought  to  leave  off  drinking  so  much  intoxicating 
liquors  if  they  wanted  to  be  in  a  better  position.  The  drink 
was  the  only  difficulty  he  had  during  his  harvest  last  summer. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  London  strikes  were  getting  slack, 
and  the  agitators  in  them  having  nothing  else  to  do  came  down 
into  the  country  to  find  employment  for  their  mischievous 
hands,  and  when  a  labourer  tells  them  that  he  is  getting  9s. 
per  week,  without  further  inquiry  they  went  and  stuck  that  in 
the  paper,  and  thus  misled  the  public,  and  brought  the  farmer 
into  disrepute.  These  agitators  from  London  came  down 
amongst  them  in  Dorsetshire,  and  caused  them  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  When  the  labourers  came  to  him  (the  speaker)  he 
said  he  would  give  them  a  shilling  a  week  more  wages,  but  if 
he  did  so  tliey  must  knock  off  some  little  stupid  thing  they 
were  now  having  in  kind,  and  which  they  did  not  call  wages, 
and  did  not  think  anything  about.  Well,  he  got  them 
gradually  to  leave  off  some  little  thing,  and  then  they  got  the 
10s.  per  week.  What  he  had  said  might  be  said  of  all  the 
unions.  It  was  true  of  them  all.  The  labourers  were  now 
being  taught  that  the  farmers  were  oppressing  them,  and  doing 
all  sorts  of  things  to  them.  In  his  district  he  could  show 
them  labourers  better  dressed  on  a  Sunday  than  he  was.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  harvest  last  year  he  gave  his  men 
the  price  they  asked,  being  so  much  per  acre  ;  but  then  they 
said  that  if  lie  (the  speaker)  did  not  give  them  as  much  cider 
as  they  wanted  they  would  go  where  they  could  get  it.  Thus 
they  got  their  own  wages  which  they  asked  for,  and  they  took 
to  cider  so  congenially  that  their  work  got  protracted,  and  they 
did  not  do  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done  in  tJie 
time.  The  consequence  was  that,  instead  of  making  £5  ad- 
ditional wages  during  the  harvest  as  they  might  have  done, 
they,  taking  the  average,  hardly  made  more  than  they  would 
have  done  at  their  ordinary  work,  all,  he  believed,  because 
they  would  have  as  much  cider  as  they  were  minded.  These 
matters  wanted  to  be  well  looked  into  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. He  was  mad  wl:en  he  heard  them  say  that  the  farmers 
wanted  to  oppress  the  poor.  He  knew  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  that  room  who  wished  to  oppress  his  labourer.  A 
farmer  had  hitherto  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  most 
open-hearted  of  men.  What  lie  wanted  to  say  generally  with 
regard  to  the  labourer  was  this,  that  his  wages  should  be  paid 
in  money,  and  nothing  else  but  money.  And  lie  believed  this 
would  never  come  about  unless  it  was  made  penal  for  a  farmer 
to  pay  his  labourer  in  any  other  shape  than  money.  They,  as 
farmers,  were  prepared  to  pay  a  man  in  nothing  but  money, 
lie  was  prepared  to  pay  nothing  but  money  ;  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ;  let  the  labourer  make  out  liis  bill,  and  they 
would  pay  him  in  hard  cash,  and  then  let  them  see  if  his 
wages  were  'Js.  per  week  as  had  been  represented.  They  did 
not  want  strikes  ,  tliey  did  not  want  Cockney  men  to  come 
down  tliere  and  tell  them  these  things.  Let  the  labourers  do 
their  work  like  men,  let  them  earn  tiieir  money,  and  they 
wouhl  pay  tliem  their  worth.     It  wan  sHJd   that  they  forced 


upon  the  labourers  this  cider — this  horrid  cider — this  rot-gut 
cider,  as  they  called  it.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
such  statements  were  the  greatest  humbug  in  the  world. 
He  believed  that  no  men  were  more  open-hearted  than 
the  farmers.  When  he  said  to  his  fellows,  "  Here  is  your 
cider  ;  you  shall  have  that  cask  for  so  many  acres  of  woik," 
they  replied  that  they  would  rather  come  up  and  fetcli  it  as 
they  wanted  it,  and  they  did  fetch  it,  and  the  man  who  fetched 
it  asked  for  half  a  pint  for  doing  so,  and  he  never  went  away 
before  he  had  a  quart.  They  took  so  much  that  they  began 
to  think  that  stimulation,  by  drink,  was  strength,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  thought  that  they  kept  it  up  and  did  work  for 
them  under  such  stimulation,  but  if  they  worked  in  that  way 
they  were  losing  their  strength  and  drawing  on  their  capital. 
The  labourers  would  never  believe  that  the  farmers  dealt 
conscientiously  with  them.  One  of  his  pet  schemes  was  to 
give  his  men  as  much  piece-work  as  he  could.  He  hoped  that 
a  law  would  be  passed,  and  he  did  not  think  they  could  do  it 
without  law,  compelling  them  to  pay  all  theii  wages  in  money. 
No  payments  should  be  made  in  kind,  and  especially  in 
intoxicating  drinks.  There  had  been  a  very  great  deal  said 
about  the  labourers'  cottages.  His  landlord's  cottages  were 
about  as  good  as  any,  and  the  rent  was  only  a  shilling  per 
week.  A  shilling  per  week  could  not  pay  the  landlord  at  all, 
and  it  did  not  pay  them  to  keep  the  cottages  in  bad  order. 
They  could  get  more  than  a  shilling  per  week  for  the  land  on 
which  some  of  these  cottages  were  built  as  a  potato  ground. 
It  they  built  the  cottages  as  comfortably  as  they  could,  the 
people  in  them  would  not  keep  them  in  order.  The  cottages 
ahould  be  made  two  shillings  per  week  instead  of  one  shiUing, 
and  the  farmers — for  it  would  come  upon  them  in  the  end — 
would  pay  them  another  shilling  per  week  if  they  got  men 
who  would  keep  at  home.  A  labourer  told  him  when  speaking 
to  him  about  wages,  that  he  would  rather  have  the  cider  than 
an  increased  wage,  because  the  "  missus"  got  the  money,  and 
he  knew  where  the  drink  went  to.  Generally  speaking,  he 
should  like  to  see  cottages  a  great  deal  better,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  the  rents  raised,  although  it  was  pretty  certain  the 
farmers  would  have  to  pay  for  the  increased  rent  in  the  end. 
I-Ie  believed  that  the  lower  men  were  paid  the  lower  they  were. 
His  books  told  him  that  his  average  wages  for  his  labourers 
had  been  14s.  6d.  per  week,  saying  nothing  about  cider.  All 
that  he  could  say  was,  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  more, 
under  circumstances  he  had  indicated.  It  was  said  that  as 
rents  were  increasing  in  every  direction,  taxes  were  increasing, 
the  price  of  provisions  were  increasing,  that  they  ought  to 
pay  more  for  their  labour.  Now,  he  quite  denied  that  pro- 
visions were  increased  in  price  to  the  extent  some  people  would 
have  them  believe.  After  a  few  more  remarks  Professor  Buck- 
man  resumed  his  seat  amidst  applause. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  it  to  go  abroad  that  they  had 
not  asked  Professor  Buckman  to  come  down  there  and  speak 
upon  the  labour  question.  He  had  spoken  on  that  question 
entirely  unexpectedly,  and  of  his  own  free  will.  No  doubt 
they  all  agreed  with  what  he  had  said,  still  it  was  as  well  that 
it  should  be  well  understood  he  had  not  spoken  at  their  request 
upon  the  subject.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  Professor  say  that 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  system  of  paying  in  kind  down 
in  his  part  of  the  country  ;  he  believed  that  the  whole  of  the 
farmers  present  would  be  glad  for  the  day  to  come  when  the 
labourer  should  be  paid  in  money  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Joseph  Barling  said  he  should  be  sorry  for  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Professor  respecting  the  injuries  effecled 
hy  water  mills  to  go  before  the  public  without  qualilication  of 
some  kind.  He  could  conceive  that  the  Professor  had  spoken 
truly  of  the  damage  done  to  him,  and  he  had  showed  how  it 
came  about,  but  he  (the  speaker)  felt  convinced  that  the  Pro- 
fessor had  not  looked  on  both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  that  he 
had  taken  rather  a  one-sided  view  of  the  injury  done  by  that 
particular  mill.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Thames  on  the  re- 
presentation that  the  dams  and  mills  on  that  part  of  the  river 
were  the  cause  of  flooded  land  and  great  injury  to  crops,  made 
a  report  on  the  subject,  and  that  report  stated  that  had  there 
not  been  any  weirs  or  mills  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Tiiames  the  floods  would  have  been  greater  than  they  were 
now.  Any  person  who  had  carefully  considered  the  matter 
would  find  this  statement  to  be  correct,  for  although  damage 
was  done  by  these  mills  to  the  meadows  by  keeping  the  water 
hack,  yet  if  those  mills  were  not  there  the  natural  silt  of  the 
river  would  cause  a  much  greater  impediment  than  existed 
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now,  and  much  more  damage  would  be  done.  The  gravel, 
weeds,  sand,  trees,  &c.,  would  accumulate  in  the  valley  through 
which  the  river  ran,  and  there  being  no  millers  to  look  after 
their  intereits,  the  river  would  not  be  cleared  out,  these  im- 
pediments would  remain  and  grow  bigger  and  bigger  until 
greater  floods  than  the  Professor  had  pointed  out  would  inun- 
date his  meadows.  No  one  would  care  to  clean  the  river  out 
as  they  did  now  ;  it  would  be  nobody's  business  to  do  it,  and 
the  thing  would  go.  Now  the  millers  took  upon  themselves 
to  clean  the  river  out,  mill  above  mill  all  up  its  course.  Be- 
sides, the  statement  with  regard  to  the  flooding  by  mills  did 
not  apply  in  all  cases.  For  instauce,  in  the  Loose  valley,  near 
Maidstone,  there  were  a  number  of  mills,  although  they  liad 
been  there  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  lie  did  not 
know  how  long  before,  yet  there  never  bad  been  nor  could 
there  be  a  charge  against  those  mills  of  injuring  agricultural 
interests.  There  was  sutiicient  fall  for  all  the  water  to  come 
away  without  doing  any  damage  whatever.  Mills  rather 
helped  to  drain  than  hinder  drainage.  If  Tunbridge  was  forty 
feet  higher  than  Maidstone  there  would  be  a  flood  at  the 
latter  place  if  more  water  came  down  than  the  river  would 


take,  whether  there  were  mills  on  the  stream  or  not ;  the  law 
of  water  finding  its  level  necessitated  this. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  should  be  glad  to  hear  any 
further  observations  from  members,  but  as  the  evening  was  so 
far  advanced  he  hoped  they  would  be  brief. 

Messrs.  Harris,  Stonham,  and  Kemp  then  followed  with 
a  few  general  remarks. 

Professor  Buckman  said  Mr.  Barling  had  spoken  very  well 
indeed  on  the  subject  of  mills,  and  it  was  evident  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  talking  about  However  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  him.  As  for  the  water  mills  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thames,  he  believed  that  if  every  one  of  them  were  done 
away  with,  the  land  would  be  benefited.  He  had  been  by  all 
of  them.  Why  could  not  the  public  remove  the  silt  in  the 
river  as  well  as  the  millers  ?  He  was  quite  sure  of  this,  that 
water  mills  were  not  profitable. 

Several  members  observed  that  water  mills  were  the  cheapest 
power  out. 

The  Chairman  briefly  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  the  proceedings  came  to  a  close, 


ATHY        FARMERS'        CLUB. 
THE  LEINSTER  LEASE. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  Mr.  Anderson,  Castleraitchell, 
in  the  chair, 

The  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagot,  read  the  following 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Club  in  reply  to  the  statement 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Hamilton  : 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Club  the  yearly  lease  proposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Leinstei's  tenantry  was  discussed  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed ;  "  That  this  Club,  having,  as  they 
believed,  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  indenture 
between  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  his  yearly  tenants 
in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit,  most  respectfully  call  his  Grace's 
attention  to  the  penal  clauses  Nos.  G,  10,  and  17  contained  in 
this  indenture.  No  member  of  the  Club  is  afraid  that  his 
Grace  or  his  heirs  would  think  of  enforcing  these  clauses,  but 
they  fear  this  indenture  may  be  adopted  by  other  landlords,  in 
whom  they  have  not  the  same  confidence.  The  Club  also  hold 
that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  all  tlie  benefits  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870 ;  but  they  regret  that  the 
18th  and  19th  clauses  of  this  indenture  attempt  to  contravene 
the  provisions  of  the  Act."  In  accordance  with  another 
resolution  of  the  Club,  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  was  forwarded 
to  his  Grace  and  to  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  his  agent- 
His  Grace  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  resolution,  and 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
Mr.  Reeves,  the  tenant  who  brouglit  the  lease  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Club.  At  the  November  meetiug  of  the  Club 
this  letter  was  read  by  the  honorary  secretary  as  the  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  the  October  meeting,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  the  honorary  secretary  write  to  Mr.  Hamilton  ask- 
ing him  to  inform  the  Club  what  were  the  mis-statemeuts 
which,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Reeves,  he  charged  members  with 
making  at  the  October  meeting.  To  this  resolution  Mr. 
Hamilton  replied  by  referring  the  Club  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  George  Low,  which  had  already  appeared  in  public,  and 
from  whicli  the  following  is  extracted  :  "  I  see  I  iiave  been 
accused  of  saying  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  tenants  that  mis- 
statements had  been  made  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Athy 
Farmers'  Club.  These  were :  1st.  That  the  covenants  in  the 
lease  contravened  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act.  2nd.  That 
there  was  a  hardship  in  the  usual  clause  as  to  payment  after 
21  days.  3rd.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bagot  that  the  game  on 
the  estate  belonged  to  the  tenant.  4th.  Mr.  Bagot  stated  it 
as  good  farming  to  take  several,  indeed  many  corn  crops  in 
succession.  £th.  The  sale  of  the  interest  in  any  tenancies 
from  year  to  year  without  his  Grace's  consent  has  always  been 
prohibited  in  the  agreements  on'  the  estate."  To  take  these 
mis-statements  seriatim.  With  regard  to  the  1st.,  viz.,  that 
"  the  covenants  in  the  lease  contravened  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act  ;"  the  words  of  the  Club  resolution  were,  "  Attempt 
to  contravene."  ^Mr.  Butt's|opinion  is,  "  though  this  lease  is  in 
legal  conformity  with  the  Act,  the  eft'ect  of  some  of  the  coven- 


ants will  be  to  supersede  the  provisions,  and  deprive  the  tenant 
of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Act.  A  tenant  (valuation  over 
£60),  on  signing  the  lease,  will  be  debarred  from  making  any 
claim  (when  evicted)  for  any  compensation  of  any  kind  under 
the  Act.  No  advantage  is  left  to  him  under  the  Act.  If  the 
tenant  violates  any  one  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease  the  land- 
lord may  evict  him  witliout  notice  to  quit.  Any  tenant  sign- 
ing the  lease  will  be  held  to  have  given  up  all  right  to  claim 
compensation  for  any  improvements  made  previously.  I  am 
satisfied  it  would  be  held  to  be  a  surrender  of  all  claim  to 
compensation  in  respect  to  existing  improvements.  The  lease 
abrogates  all  previous  proposals  or  leases.  If  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  lease  should  have  the  effect  of  surrendering  to 
the  landlord  without  compensation  the  property  the  tenant  ha« 
in  existing  improvements,  a  clause  should  be  introduced  dis- 
tinctly and  in  express  words,  guarding  the  tenants'  rights  in 
respect  of  them.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  court  executing  the  Land  Act  to  hold  the  terms  of  the 
lease  to  be  reasonable.  On  the  contrary,  1  think  an  eviction 
for  a  refusal  to  sign  it  would  be  one  calling  for  the  highest 
rate  of  compensation  allowed  by  the  Act."  This  conclusively 
proves  that  the  Club  made  no  misstatement  when  they  said 
"  An  attempt  was  made  to  contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act. 

-  Mis-statement  No.  2. — "There  was  a  hardship  in  the  clause 
that  if  rent  was  not  paid  within  21  days  the  landlord  might 
re-enter  and  take  possession.  ''  If  Mr.  Hamilton  had  offered  a 
Portacarron  lease  for  999  years,  or  even  a  31  years'  lease,  this 
clause  would  not  be  thought  anything  about ;  but  to  propose 
it  for  the  first  time  in  a  yearly  lease,  or  rather  tenancy  at  will, 
was  thought,  and  I  believe  will  be  thought  by  the  public  a 
very  great  hardship. 

Mis-statement  Mo.  3. — "It  was  stated  by  Jlr.  Bagot  that 
the  game  on  the  estate  belonged  to  the  tenant."  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  this  remark  was  made  the  Club  were  con- 
sidering tenants  who  had  no  lease  or  signed  any  agreement, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  letter,  proves  it  was  correct,  as  he 
states,  "  In  all  agreements  the  game  has  always  been  reserved 
by  the  Duke."  If  the  game  belongs  to  the  landlord  why  does 
he  reserve  it  in  a  lease  P 

Mis-statement  No.  4. — "  Mr.  Bagot  stated  it  as  good  farming 
to  take  several  (indeed,  many)  corn  crops  in  succession  "  The 
following  correspondence  passed  on  this  mis-statement:  "  Fon- 
stown  Glebe,  Kildare,  18th  Nov.,  1872.,  Dear  Sir,— With 
reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  which  appeared 
in  our  last  i^sue,  will  you  kindly  insert  tlie  accompanying 
letters  ?  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  rather  hard  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton should  put  words  into  my  mouth  I  never  used,  and  when 
asked  for  his  authority,  without  one  word  of  apology,  encloses 
me  a  newspaper  scrap  which  proves  that  I  never  made  the 
statement  attributed  to  me.    I  may  just  state  that  Mr.  Lawes, 
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at  a  raeetiDfr  of  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club,  stated  from  proof  that 
ivhite  crop  after  white  crop  may  be  grown  for  several  years 
■without  any  permanent  loss  to  the  land  {i.e.  the  landlord),  the 
only  loss  being  to  the  tenant. — Yours  truly,  Richaud  W. 
Bagot."  The  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  is  this  : 
"  Fonstown  Glebe,  Kildare,  Nov.  16, 1872,  My  dear  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,— It  was  with  no  small  surprise  and  astonishment  I  read 
in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lowe,  which  appears  in  this  day's 
larmers'  Gaxeite  that  I  made  the  following  statement  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club  :  '  Mr.  Bagot  stated  it  as 
good  farming  to  take  several  (indeed,  many)  corn  crops  in 
succession.'  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
my  notions  of  good  farming  from  the  fact  of  your  writing  such 
an  absurdity  ;  and,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  ask  you  to 
supply  me  with  your  authority  for  making  such  a  statement. 
Awaithig  jour  reply,  lam,  dear  Mr.  Hamilton,  yours  very  sin- 
cerely, Richard  W.  Bagot.  P.S. — Of  course,  I  shall  publish 
this  along  with  your  reply."  The  reply  which  I  received  was 
the  following:  "40, Lower  Dominick-street, Dublin,  Nov.  18, 
1873,  "  Sir, — Isend  you  thewords  used  by  you  as  reported  in  the 
Lemster  Express  and  Farmers^  Gazette. — Yours  faithfully, 
Charles  C.  Hamilton."  This  is  the  slip  enclosed:  "  Re?. 
Mr.  Bagot :  Mr.  Lawes  told  us  for  20  years  he  took  white  crops 
in  succession,  and  by  doing  so  the  tenant  will  only  injure  him- 
self, not  his  landlord. 

Mis-statement  No.  5. — "  That  the  sale  of  the  interest  in  any 
tenancies  from  year  to  year  without  his  Grace's  consent  has 
always  been  prohibited  in  the  agreements  on  the  estate."  On 
reading  over  the  discussion  carefully  we  cannot  find  that  any 
member  of  the  Club  stated  that  such  a  sale  was  recognized 
on  the  Duke's  estate.  So  there  was  no  mis-statement  on 
this  point.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Hamilton  charges 
a  member  of  the  Club  with  having  had  Mr.  Butt's  opinion  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  November  meeting,  and  some 
days  previously.  This  charge  Mr.  Reeves  has  indignantly  and 
pnblicy  denied.  The  Club  has  thus  shown  that  if  there  were 
any  mis-statements  made  they  were  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  not  by  members  of  the  Club. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  foregoing  statement  be 
published  as  a  counter-statement  to  that  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Chairman  :  I  think  it  is  due  to  this  Club  to  say,  with  re- 
gard to  Lord  Otho's  charges  against  the  Club  for  using  strong 
and  improper  language  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  or  any  of  his 
family,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  strong  or  severe  language  has 
been  used  at  this  Club  against  his  Grace  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  I  have  attended  almost  all  the  meetings  here,  and  I 
must  say  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  It  is  due  to  the  Club, 
the  public,  and  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  to  show  that  no  one  at 
this  Club  has  been  guilty  of  such  language.  His  Lordship 
must  have  misunderstood  the  matter,  or  confounded  this  Club 
with  the  Denfence  Association. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  would  propose  that  we  do  not  accept 
Iiord  Otho's  or  Mr.  Hamilton's  resignation  until  they  explained 
themselves  more  fully.  I  have  also  attended  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  I  never  heard  any  strong  language  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  or  one  of  his  family.  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  one  gentleman  made  a  strong  observation,  but  he 
was  checked  for  it  on  the  moment,  and  no  [one,  perhaps,  re- 
gretted more  the  hasty  expression  than  the  gentleman  himself 
who  used  it. 

Mr.  Bagot  said  they  might  as  well  accept  Mr.  Hamilton's 
resignation,  but  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Olho  Fitzgerald,  the  Club  might 
ask  them  to  reconsider  their  resignation. 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  Tlie  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Kildare,  and 
Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  are  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  this  Club 
and  the  Defence  Association.  I  have  always  heard  their  names 
praised  at  this  Club — too  much  lauded,  perhaps,  at  times.  But 
it  is  in  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association, 'and  since  it  has  been 
formed,  that  any  hard  words  have  been  used.  It  is  like  the 
fable  of  the  old  man  and  the  rude  boy  in  the  tree.  The  boy 
was  stealing  the  apples,  and  the  old  man  first  tried  moss ; 
when  that  would  not  do  he  tried  stones.  At  tliis  Club  nothing 
but  complimentary  language  has  been  used  towards  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  and  his  family.  If  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  tlie  identity  of  the  two  Associations,  they 
might  reconsider  and  withdraw  tlicir  resignations. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  ]  think  it  is  better  to  accept  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton'* Msignation,    But  I  believe  there  was  no  mistake  made 


on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  or  any  of  them  ;  but  they 
had  the  presumption  to  suppose  we  were  unable  within  our 
ranks,  first,  to  distinguish  between  an  insult  and  what  was 
proper,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  we  had  not  the  power  to 
deal  with  a  refractory  member  in  our  Society.  Bettor  accept 
the  resignation,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Mr.  Gray  :  As  a  farmers'  club,  would  we  lose  any  power  by 
losing  the  Duke  of  Leinster  or  Lord  Kildare? 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  Hitherto  the  farmers  beheved  their  interests 
were  identical,  but  late  events  show  tlie  contrary. 

Dr.  Kynsey:  I  move  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  resignation  be 
accepted,  and  that  he  never  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  And  as  we  are  now  done  with  Mr.  Hamilton's 
correspondence  in  this  Clnb,  as  the  matter  which  produced  it 
will  not  come  before  us  again  here,  I  would  suggest  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Kildare,  and 
Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  who  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  Clnb, 
should  be  respectfully  requested  to  reconsider  their  determina- 
tion to  resign. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  would  add  to  that,  from  the  way  the 
Club  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  he  be  ineligible 
for  re-election,  unless  he  apologises. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  carried  unanimously : 
"  That  Mr.  Hamilton's  resignation  be  accepted,  and  that  un- 
less he  apologises  to  the  Club  he  shall  be  ineligible  for  elec- 
tion again." 

Mr.  Bagot  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the 
resignations  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquis 
of  Kildare,  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  and  Major  Borrowes  lie  on 
the  table  lor  a  month,  and  that  the  honorary  secretary  write 
to  them  respectfully  requesting  them  to  reconsider  them, 
more  especially  as  the  subject  that  has  caused  the  unfor- 
tunate difference  between  them  and  the  Club  has  now  been 
removed." 

Mr.  Robertson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

Mr.  Bagot  informed  the  meeting  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  had  consented  to  run  the 
6  a.m.  train  to  Athy  on  fair  days.  It  would  be  tried  as  an 
experiment  for  six  months,  and  if  it  paid  the  arrangement 
would  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  this  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
fairs. 

Mr.  Bagot  said  it  was  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Low,  who  was 
getting  up  monthly  auctions  at  Athy,  he  waited  on  the  railway 
authorities,  and  they  consented  to  try  this  for  six  months  as  an 
experiment.  Accordingly  the  6  a.m.  train  would  run  on  to 
Athy  on  fair  days,  and  call  at  all  stations  between  Dublin  and 
Athy,  reaching  Athy  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  thought  it  ought  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  people  of 
Athy,  and  an  improvement  to  the  fairs.  He  hoped  the  people 
of  Athy  would  make  their  friends  come  by  that  train  if  possible 
because  it  depended  on  the  receipts  whether  the  arrangement 
would  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  the  new  train  would  be  no  advantage 
to  the  town  itself,  for  people  who  would  come  the  night  before 
the  fair  and  stay  in  the  town  would  not  do  so  now. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Low's  proposed  auctions  were  to 
commence  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  considered  unless  the 
hour  was  changed  to  nine  o'clock,  the  train  would  not  be  of 
much  use. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  promised  paper  on  The  Progress  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Athy  during  the  last  Ten  Years,  was  held  over  till  the 
February  meeting. 

Mr.  Bagot  read  the  following  letter:  "To  Rev.  R.  W. 
Bagot,  Hon.  Sec,  Athy  Farmers'  Club. — Wallstown  Castle, 
Shanballymore,  23rd  December,  1872. — Rev.  Dear  Sir, — 
Your  Club  will  be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  to  be  lield  in  Cork  on  3nd 
January  next.  It  is  also  intended,  if  your  Club  responds  to 
the  invitation,  to  ask  your  two  M.P.'s.  What  would  you  think 
of  your  Club  passing  a  resolution  requesting  them  to  attend 
the  conference  P  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  down 
with  us,  and  thus  establish  a  connection  with  the  Leinster 
clubs.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  dilBcuIt  at  this  moment  to 
organize  a  system  of  tenant-farmers'  clubs  all  over  Ireland, 
wiiich,  if  once  instituted,  would  become  the  most  formidable 
power  in  tiiis  country. — I  remain,  rev.  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, James  Byrne." 

A  fter  consideration,  the  foregoing  was  marked  read. 
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This  Indenture  made  the        day  of        in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  18     ,  between  ,  of  the  oue  part,  and 

of  in  the  said  County  of  Chester,        of  the  otlier 

part.     WITNESSETH  that  the  said  ,  hath  demised  and 

leased,  and  by  these  presents  doth  pemise  and  lease  unto  the 
said  his  executors  and  administrators  All  that  farm 

house  of  him  the  said  ,  with  the  outhouses,  edifices, 

buildings,  lands  ani  hereditaments  to  the  sane  belonging, 
situate  in  in  the  said  County  of  Chester,  containing  to- 

gether by  estimation  acres        roods,  and        perches  of 

land  of  statute  measure,  with  their  appurtenances,  and  now 
in  the  occupation  of  except  and  always  reserved  out  of 

this  demise  unto  the  said  ,  his  heirs  and  assigns  all 

timber  and  other  trees  and  saplings  whatsoever  and  all  the 
underwood,  thorns,  bushes,  and  quicksets,  now  being  or  which 
shall  be  in  or  upon  the  said  premises,  but  not  the  surplus 
thorns  which  may  be  required  for  fencing,  which  may  be  taken 
and  used  by  the  said  ,  his  executors  or  administra- 

tors. And  also  all  mines  and  minerals,  clay,  brick,  earth, 
gravel,  sand  and  stones,  with  free  liberty  of  ingress,  egress  and 
regress,  to  and  for  the  said  ,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and 

his  and  their  agents,  servants  and  workmen,  at  seasonable 
times,  into,  upon  and  from  the  said  premises,  for  all  reasonable 
purposes  and  in  particular  to  view  the  state  and  condition 
thereof  and  to  repair  and  lay  materials  tliere  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  buildings  thereon,  and  also  with  the  like 
liberty  of  ingress,  egress  and  regress,  to  and  for  the  said  , 

his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  agents,  servants  and 
workmen,  at  seasonable  times,  and  with  or  without  horses, 
carts  and  carriages,  into,  upon  and  from  the  said  premises  to 
view,  fall,  cut  down,  hew,  saw,  conrert  and  carry  away 
the  said  excepted  trees,  underwoods,  thorns,  bushes  and  quick- 
sets, and  to  work  the  said  mines,  and  dig  for  and  carry  away 
and  dispose  of  the  said  clay,  bricks,  earth  and  other  excepted 
things  respectively.  And  to  make  bricks  for  sale  or  otherwise, 
and  to  make  any  road  or  roads,  way  or  ways,  or  other  works 
for  the  purposes  of  working  the  said  mines,  or  making  bricks, 
and  carrying  away  the  same  from  the  said  premises,  and  to 
plant  and  transplant  trees,  and  sow  the  seed  of  trees,  in  the 
hedge-rows,  borders  and  waste  places.  And  also  to  fence  out 
and  plant,  not  exceeding  5  acres  of  land  on  the  said  premises 
hereby  demised,  and  to  fence  and  preserve  the  same  from  injury 
thereby,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible.  And  also  except 
all  game,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  landrails,  wild-fowl  and 
fish,  with  liberty  for  the  said  ,  his   heirs  and  assigns, 

and  his  and  their  servants,  friends  and  acquaintances,  at  all 
seasonable  times,  to  hunt,  fish,  course  and  shoot,  upon  or 
over  the  said  demised  premises,  or  otherwise  to  destroy  the 
game,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  landrails,  wild-fowl,  and  fish 
thereon.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  farm,  lands,  hereditaments 
and  premises,  hereby  demised  (except  as  aforesaid)  unto  the 
said  ,  his  executors   and   administrators  in   manner 

following,  that  is  to  say  :  All  the  lands,  except  an  outlet  for 
cattle,  from  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  all  the  house, 
outbuildings,  together  with  the  said  outlet  for  cattle,  from  the 
first  day  of  May  next,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Yielding 
and  paying  therefore  yearly,  and  every  year  during  the  said 
term,  the  rent  or  sum  £  ,  and  one  cheese  of  the  average  size, 
clear  of  all  rates,  tithe,  rent  charge,  taxes  and  assessments 
whatsoever  at  one  entire  payment,  on  the  24th  day  of  June, 
in  every  year,  and  the  first  payment  to  become  due  on  the  24'th 
day  of  June  next  ensuing  the  commencement  of  this  demise. 
And  also  yielding  and  paying  the  further  yearly  rent  of  £20 
for  every  statute  acre  of  tlie  said  demised  premises,  which  lie 
the  said  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  plough 

or  convert  into  tillage,  in  any  one  year  more  than  one  filth 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  said  demised  premises,  summer  work 
and  potato  ground  included,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less 
quantity  than  an  acre.  And  also  the  further  yearly  rent  of 
£20  for  every  statute  acre  of  the  said  demised  premises  which 
he  the  said  ,  his  executors  or  administrators,   shall 

in  any  one  yeaif  during  this  demise  set  with  potatoes  more  than 
one  statute  acre,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  less 
quantity,    Aad  also  the  further  yearly  rent  of  £5  for  every 


cwt.  of  hay,  thrave  of  straw,  load  of  potatoes,  or  cart  load  of 
manure,  or  load  of  sand,  or  marl  that  shall  be  sold  or  taken 
from  the  said  demised  premises,  during  the  said  term,  or  dur- 
ing his  occupation  of  any  part  thereof.  And  also  the  further 
yearly  rent  of  £10  for  every  tree  fallen,  cut  down  or  destroyed, 
cropped,  lopped  or  topped,  or  willingly  sufi'ered  so  to  be.  And 
also  the  further  yearly  rent  of  £10  for  every  statute  acre,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  any  less  quantity  than  an  acre,  which  the 
said  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  underlet  in 

any  year  of  the  said  term.  And  also  the  further  yearly  rent  of 
£20  for  every  acre  of  land,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity  than  an  acre  of  any  land,  had  in  tillage 
for  more  than  three  crops,  or  without  sufficiently  marling  or 
manuring  the  said  land  whilst  under  the  course  of  three 
crops.  And  ^20  for  every  acre  push  ploughed,  pared  or  burnt. 
And  £20  for  every  statute  acre,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  statute  acre,  of  the  ancient 
meadow  or  pasture  land,  that  shall  be  broken  up  or  converted 
into  tillage,  in  any  one  year  during  the  said  term.  And  £20 
for  every  statute  acre,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
or  less  quantity  than  a  statute  acre,  on  which  soot  shall  have 
been  put.  And  £20  for  every  statute  acre,  and  so  ou  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  less  quantity,  sown  with  vetches  or 
mown  twice  in  any  one  year,  or  sown  with  wheat  or  rye  on  the 
brush  or  without  a  summer  fallow  preceding,  or  on  which 
hemp  or  flax  shall  have  been  sown,  and  for  every  acre  on 
which  more  than  two  white-straw  crops  shall  be  taken  without 
the  intervention  of  a  green  crop,  or  summer  fallow.  And  the 
further  yearly  rent  of  £20  for  every  statute  acre  of  the  said 
demised  premises  which  shall  have  been  covered  with  bone 
dust,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  ,  and  wliich  the  said 

,  his  executors  or  administrators,  shall  mow  or 
break  up  or  convert  into  tillage,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  an  acre.  The  said  last  men- 
tioned rents  respectively  to  be  paid  on  the  same  day  as  the  said 
yearly  rent  of  £  hereinbefore  reserved  is  made  payable. 
And  in  case  such  further  rents  respectively  should  not  be  paid 
at  the  same  time  that  the  said  yearly  rent  of  £  shall  be 
due  as  aforesaid,  and  be  paid  to  him  the  said  ,   his 

heirs  or  assigns,  nevertheless  the  said  ,   his  heirs  and 

assigns,  shall  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  pre- 
sent demise  have  the  same  power  to  recover  the  said  several 
further  reserved  rents  as  if  the  said  sum  of  £  had  not  been 
so  paid  to  him.  Provided  always  that  if  any  of  the  several 
rents  hereby  reserved  shall  be  in  arrear,  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  for  21  days  next  after  any  of  the  dajs  whereon  the  same 
are  respectively  hereby  reserved  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  same  shall  be  demanded  upon  or  at  any  time  after  theexpir- 
ation  of  the  said  21  days,  and  shall  not  be  paid  when  demanded 
or  if  tlie  said  ,  his  executors    or  administrators,  or 

any  of  them  shall  become  bankrupt  or  bankrupts,  or  shall  take 
the  benefit  of  any  Act  for  the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  for 
the  payment  of  his  or  their  debts,  or  shall  make  any  assign- 
ment of  his  or  their  personal  estate  or  any  part  thereof  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  their  creditors,  or  if  any  Writ  of  Execution 
shall  be  levied  upon  his  or  their  goods  and  chattels  for  any 
debt  or  sum  of  money,  or  if  the  said  ,  his   executors 

or  administrators,  shall  assign  or  underlet  the  said  demised 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  either  as  a  ley  for  cattle,  or  in 
any  othee  manner  whatsoever,  or  shall  occupy  any  other  farm 
or  land  whatsoever,  or  shall  break  or  infringe  any  of  the  cove- 
nants and  agreements  herein  contained,  and  which  by  him  or 
them  ought  to  be  performed,  then,  and  in  any  of  the  said  cases 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 

into  and  upon  the  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  to  re-enter  and  the  same  to  repossess  and 
enjoy  as  in  his  or  their  first  and  former  estate.  Provided  also 
that  in  any  distress  or  distresses  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  increased 
rents  due  from  the  said  ,  his  executors,  administrators 

or  assigns,  to  be  made  by  the  said  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 

by  virtue  of  these  presents,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  , 

his  heirs  '  or  assigns  not  only  to  satisfy  and  pay  himself  and 
themselves  such  rent  and  rents,  sum  and  sums  of  money  as 
shall  be  due  and  distrained  for,  together  with  the  costs  and  ex- 
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penses  thereby  sustained,  but  also  to  raise  by  means  of  such 
distress  and  distresses  and  retain  in  his  or  their  hands,  so  much 
more  money  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  growing  and  in- 
creasing rent  and  rents,  sum  and  sums  of  money,  that  will 
accrue  and  become  due  during  the  year  end  next  after  such  dis- 
tress made,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  whole  effects  liable  to 
distress  will  produce,  or  amount  to  on  sale  thereof,  any  law 
usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing. And  the  said  doth  hereby  for  himself,  liis 
lieirs,  executors,  administrators  aud  assigns,  covenant  with  the 
said  ,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  manner  following  (that 
is  to  say)  that  he  the  said  ,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns,  will  or  shall  from  time  to  time  during  the 
said  term,  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  ,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  several  yearly  rents  or  sums  hereby  res- 
pectively reserved,  on  the  days  and  at  the  times  hereinbefore 
appointed  for  payment  of  the  same  and  without  any  deduction 
on  account  whatsoever.  And  also  that  lie  the  said 
his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  will  not  nor  sliall  during 
the  said  term,  hire,  occupy  or  carry  on,  or  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  as  principal  agent  or  otherwise  concerned  or  engaged 
in  hiring,  occupying  or  carrying  on  any  other  farm  or  lands 
whatsoever,  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the 
«aid  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns.  And  also  will  and  shall 
personally  inhabit  and  occupy  the  said  farm  house,  with  his 
or  their  family  or  families,  during  the  said  terra.  And  also  will 
and  shall  at  his  and  their  own  costs  maintain  in  good  and  sub- 
stantial condition  and  repair  during  the  said  terra,  all  the 
glass  windows  and  lead  work  thereof,  doors,  shelves,  shutters, 
fixtures,  locks,  keys,  bolts,  bars  and  other  fastenings,  racks  and 
mangers  belonging  to  the  said  farm  house,  barn  and  stables 
and  other  outbuildings.  And  also  the  gates,  gate-posts,  gates 
irons,  stiles,  pails,  rails,  liedges,  ditches,  fences,  gutters,  drain 
soughs  and  plats,  watercourses'  and  fences,  belonging  to  the 
said  demised  premises,  and  leave  and  deliver  up  the  same  res- 
pectively, in  such  good  condition  and  repair  at  the  determina- 
tion of  the  said  term,  being  allowed  by  the  said  ,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  sufficient  timber  in  the  rough,  and  bricks  for 
and  towards  such  repairs.  And  also  will  or  shall  yearly  during 
thesaid  term  at  his  and  their  own  expense,  fetch  aud  carryall 
such  materials  as  shall  be  wanted  for  the  buildings  hereby 
demised,  from  any  place  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  there- 
from. And  also  will  or  shall  yearly  during'the  said  term,  upon 
the  requirement  and  at  the  appointment  of  the  said  , 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  do  or  cause  to  be  done  eight  days'  boon 
team  work  of  a  eart  with  two  horses  and  a  servant,  at  any  one 
place  not  exceeding  the  distance  often  miles  from  aforesaid. 
And  also  will  or  shall  at  all  times  during  the  said  teriu,  upon 
the  reqcest  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  keep  and 
maintain  for  him  or  them  one  dog  and  one  cock  and  one  hen, 
in  f^'ood  order  and  condition  witjiout  any  remuneration  for  the 
same.  And  shall  and  will  yearly  during  the  said  term  eat, 
spend  and  consume  by  his  own  cattle  on  the  said  premises  here- 
by demised,  all  the  hay,  straw,  fodder,  clover,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, and  turnips,  which  shall  arise  from  the  said  premises, 
and  shall  not  sell  or  dispose  thereof  or  take  any  part  jthereof 
from  tlie  said  demised  premises,  and  shall  not  sell  or  dispose  of 
any  sand  or  marl,  and  will  or  shall  cause  all  muck,  dung,  com- 
post and  manure  which  shall  be  made  npon  the  said  demised 
premises,  or  brought  tliereto  to  be  set  or  spread  upon  such  parts 
of  the  permanent  pasture  or  mowing  lands  of  the  said  demised 
premises,  which  shall  most  rctiuire  the  same,  (except  what  is 
allowed  for  potatoes),  in  a  proper  and  husbandlike  manner,  and 
cause  all  the  muck,  dung,  and  compost  produced  on  the  said 
demised  premises,  in  the  last  year  of  the  said  term,  to  be 
sliovelled  up  in  the  usual  places,  in  heaps  on  the  said  demised 
premises  there  to  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  , 
his  lieirs  or  assigns,  without  any  allowance  or  compensation 
wliatsoever.  And  also  will  or  shall  in  the  last  year  of  the 
said  term,  have  all  the  liay  and  straw  in  that  year  growing  upon 
or  arising  from  the  said  demised  premises  which  shall  not  be 
consumed  by  the  cattle  of  the  said  ,  his  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns,  in  the  usual  place,  safely  secured 
from  the  weather  and  in  good  condition  and  at  convenient 
times,  for  the  use  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  his  or  their  incoming  tenant,  without  any  allowance  or 
compensation  for  the  same.  And  also  shall  and  will  from  the 
ZOthdayof  .Septeml)er  in  the  last  year  of  the  said  term  (if 
required)  allow  room  in  the  stable  upon  the  said  demised  pre- 
mises for  the  horses  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  his  or  their  incoming  tenant.     And  shall  and    will    at   the 


end  of  the  said  term,  peaceably  and  quietly  yield  up  the  said 
farm,  lands,  hereditaments  and  premises  hereby  demised  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  lands,  except  an  outlet 
for  cattle,  on  the  iirstday  of  January,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
said  term,  and  the  house  and  outbuildings  together  with  the 
said  outlet  for  cattle,  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  And  also  that 
the  said  ,  his  executors,  administrators   or    assigns, 

will  not  nor  shall  break  up,  convert  into  or  have  in  tillage  any 
of  the  ancient  meadow  or  pasture  lands,  and  will  not  nor  shall 
break  up,  convert  into  or  have  in  tillage  in  any  one  year,  any 
more  or  greater  quantity  than  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  said  premises  hereby  demised,  including  summer  and  turnip 
fallows,  potatoes  and  green  crops.  And  will  not  nor  shall  set 
with  potatoes  in  any  one  year  more  than  one  statute  acre,  or 
grow  any  vetches,  or  use  any  soot  as  a  manure,  nor  get  or  take 
more  than  one  crop  of  hay  or  clover  or  other  grass  seeds  more 
than  only  in  any  one  year,  or  push-plough,  pare  or  burn  any 
part  of  the  said  demised  premises,  or  sow  any  wheat  or  rye  on 
the  brush,  without  a  summer  fallow  preceding,  or  sow  any  hemp 
or  flax,  or  take  more  than  two  white  straw  crops  without  the 
intervention  of  a  hoed  green  crop,  or  breuk  up  or  mow  any 
pasture  land,  and  which  has  been  covered  with  bone  dust  (ex- 
cept that  with  bone  put  on  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  said 
his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns).  And  will  not  nor 
shall  plough,  break  up,  convert  into  or  have  in  tillage  any  of 
the  land  allowed  for  tillage,  for  more  than  three  successive 
crops,  during  one  and  the  same  course  of  tillage,  and  will  not 
take  therefrom  more  than  two  of  the  said  three  crops  during 
one  aud  the  same  course  of  tillage  without  hav- 
ing previously  made  and  had  the  same  sufficiently  marled,  limed, 
or  manured  ;  and  in  the  third  or  last  crop  of  every  such  tillage, 
lay  the  same  land  down  at  his  or  their  own  expense,  with  good 
clover  or  suitable  grass  seeds  in  a  proper  and  husbaudlike 
manner,  when  after  once  mowed  the  same  is  to  be  considered 
as  pasture  land,  and  will  not  nor  shall  break  up  the  land  so 
kid  down  as  aforesaid  again  but  in  the  regular  course  of  tillage. 
And  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  repair,  plant,  and  protect 
with  live  quicks,  the  breaches  which  shall  or  may  at  any  time 
happen  or  be  made  in  any  of  the  hedges  or  fences  in  or  upon 
any  part  of  the  premises  hereby  demised.  And  also  shall  and 
will  repair,  maintain,  scour,  cut  and  make  proper  ditches  and 
drains  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  demised  premises,  within 
one  month  after  being  require  1  so  to  do  by  the  said 
his  heirs,  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  agent  or  agents.  And 
also  shall  not  nor  will  at  any  time  during  this  demise  fell, 
lop,  cut  down,  remove,  damage,  or  destroy  any  of  the  trees, 
woods,  or  underwoods,  or  remove  any  of  the  present  hedges, 
or  divide  any  field,  or  add  one  field  to  another  without  the 
express  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs,   or 

assigns,  first  had  or  obtained  for  that  purpose ;  and  shall  and 
will  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  during  this  demise  cut 
open  and  spread  all  mole  hills  and  ant  hills,  and  destroy  the 
moles  and  ants  there,  aud  cut,  mow,  or  pull  up  by  the  roots  all 
thistles,  docks,  ragwood,  nettles,  and  other  weeds  growing  on 
the  meadow  and  pasture  lands  hereby  demised,  and  at  such 
times  and  seasons  as  will  prevent  their  future  increase.  And 
also  shall  and  will  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  said  term,  permit  and  sufl'er  the  said 
,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  incoming 
tenant,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  to  enter  into  and 
upon  the  said  demised  premises,  to  plough  the  fallows,  or  for 
fallows,  and  to  ditch,  gutter,  and  drain,  or  do  any  o;her  act  of 
husbandry  whatsoever.     And  also  that  the  said  ,  his 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  will;  not  nor  shall  at 
any  time  or  times  during  this  dsraise  set,  let,  or  underlet,  as- 
sign, or  make  as  a  ley  for  cattle,  or  otherwise  part  with  any 
jiart  of  the  said  premises  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  term  of 
four  years,  or  have  or  permit  any  person  or  persons  except  his 
or  their  own  family  to  lodge  or  live  as  an  inmate  of  the  said 
house;  or  keep  any  more  sheep  at  any  time  or  times  during 
this  demise  than  shall  be  necessary  or  requisite  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  or  their  family,  without  the  previous  consent 
in  writing  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  first  had  and 
obtained  for  that  purjiose,  and  shall  not  nor  will  at  any  time 
during  this  demise  make  or  sink  any  marl  pit  in  or  upon  any 
part  of  the  premises  hereby  demised,  without  the  previous 
consent  in  writing  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs   or   assigns, 

first  had  and  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  the  same  being 
first  set  or  marked  out  by  him  or  them  or  his  or  their  agent, 
and  afterwards  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  properly  fill  in 
and  level  the  same.     And  shall  and  will  from   time  to   time 
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and  at  all  times  during  tins  demise  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  ten  shillings  hy  way  of  penalty  for  every  refusal  of  the  said 

,  his  executors,  or  administrators  to  do  and  perform 
the  boon  team  work  hereinbefore  covenanted  to  be  done  and 
performed.  And  shall  not  nor  will  at  any  time  during  this 
demise  liuut,  coarse,  fish,  fowl,  or  sport  upon  the  said  premises, 
or  take,  kill,  destroy,  or  disturb  the  game,  fish,  or  rabbits 
thereon.  And  also  tliat  in  case  any  other  person  or  persons 
other  than  the  said  ,  his  heirs,  or  assigns:,  or   his   or 

their  keeper  or  servants,  shall  at  any  time  during  this  demise 
hunt,  course,  fish,  fowl,  or  sport  upon  the  said  premises,  or  take, 
kill,  destroy,  or  disturb  any  game,  fish,  or  rabbits  thereon,  or 
attempt  so  to  do,  it  shall  be   lawful  for   the   said  , 

his  heirs,  and  assigns,  or  his  or  their  agent  or  attorney,  by  his 
or  their  direction,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  during 
this  demise,  to  warn  and  give  notice  in  the  name  of  the  said 

,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  to  such 
person  or  persons  to  forbear  coming  upon  the  said  premises, 
and  that  the  said  ,  his  executors,  admiQistrators,  or 

assigns  will  or  shall  upon  the  request  of  the  said  , 

his  heirs,  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  attorney  or  agent,  sign  and 
cause  to  be  delivered  such  notice  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
aforesaid.     And    also  tliat   it  shall    be   lawful   for  the  said 

,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  if  he  or  they  shall  think  fit  to 
bring  any  action  or  actions,  suit  or  suits,  and  prosecute  the 
same,  or  otherwise  proceed  against  all  and  every  such  peison 
or  persons  in  the  name  or  names   of  the   said  ,   his 

executors,   administrators,  or   assigns,  and  that  he  the  said 

,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  will  not 
nor  shall  at  any  time  recall  or  disavow,  or  otherwise  discharge 
any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  without  the  previous 
consent  in  writing  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs,  or  assigns, 

he,  the   said  ,  his   heirs,  executors,  administrators, 

or  assigns  defraying  the  costs  and  charges  of  every  such  suit, 
action,  and  proceeding,  and  saving  harmless  the  said  , 

his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigus  therefrom.  And 
furtlier  that  the  said  ,  his  executors,  administrators, 

or  assigns,  will  or  si  all  at  any  time  during  the  said  term,  on 
receiving  six  calendar  months'  notice  in  writing  from  the  said 

,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  for  that  purpose,  quit  and  yield 
up  to  him  or  them  on  the  11th  day  of  October  next  after  such 
notice,  any  part  or  parts  of  the  land  hereby  demised,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  acres  in  the  whole  (and  not  comprising  the  whole 


or  any  part  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  said  demised 
premises)  which  shall  be  described  in  such  notice,  to  the  intent 
thatthesaid  ,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  mayplant  the  sbme 

in  such  way  as  he  or  they  may  think  fit,  and  will  or  shall  per- 
mit the  said  ,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  thenceforth  to 
hold  and  enjoy  the  same  land  during  the  then  remainder  of 
the  said  term,  he  or  they  paying  or  allowing  unto  the  said 
,  his  executors,  aduiinistrators,  or  assigns,  thence- 
forth during  the  remainder  of  the  said  term,  the  yearly  sum  of 
36s.  for  every  acre  of  the  said  land  which  shall  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid.  And  also  shall  and  will  on  receiving 
the  like  notice,  quit  and  yield  up  any  part  of  the  lands  hereby 
demised,  and  receive  in  exchange  the  like  quantity  of  other 
lauds  from  any  other  farm  belonging  lo  the  said  ,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns.  And  also  that  he  the  said  ,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  vi'ill  or  shall  perform 
fulfil  and  keep  all  and  singular  the  covenants,  conditions, 
stipulations,  provisoes,  and  agreements  contained  in  these  pre- 
sents, and  on  the  part  of  the  said  ,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  to  be  observed,  performed,  and 
kept  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof  res- 
pectively. And  the  said  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns,  covenant  with  the  said  ,  his  ex- 
ecutors, [administrators,  and  assigns  in  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say,  that  he  the  said  ,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  truly  paying,  observing,  and  performing 
the  rents,  covenants,  and  agreements  hereinbefore  reserved  and 
contracted,  and  on  his  or  their  parts  to  be  paid,  observed,  and 
performed,  shall  and  lawfully  may  have  hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy 
the  premises  hereby  demised,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  every 
part  of  the  same, for  andduringthe  saidtermof  fouryearshereby 
granted  therein,  without  any  let,  suit,  trouble,  eviction,  or 
disturbance,  of  or  by  the  said  ,  his  heirs,  or  assigns, 
or  any  person  or  persons  righfully  claiming  or  to  claim,  by, 
from,  through,  under,  or  in  trust  for  him,  them,  or  any  of 
them,  ly  Wit:ness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents 
have  hereunto  set  and  put  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by  the'\ 
above  named  I 

In  the  presence  of  J 


IXWOETH      FAEMEES'       CLUB. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  SEED. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
The  Selection  of  Seed,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Jlatthew, 
Knettishall ;  Mr.  \V.  Manfield,  Isworth-Tliorpe,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Matthew  compared  the  business  of  the  farmer  to  a 
journey,  the  object  being  to  get  on  to  the  right  road,  and 
carefully  observing  all  the  sign-posts.  In  continuation  he 
said  :  In  arranging  the  subject  for  this  evening's  discussion,  I 
could  not  find  a  more  suitable  plan  than  putting  before  us  a 
series  of  questions  to  ask  ourselves  and  each  other.  The  first 
is.  What  do  we  attain  to  ?  I  should  say  a  good  crop,  quan- 
tity and  quality  combined.  Then  if  the  same  laws  govern  the 
inanimate  world  that  rule  the  animate,  let  our  sign-posts  to 
keep  us  in  the  right  road  be  the  example  of  our  sheep  and 
cattle  breeders.  How  has  that  state  of  perfection  been  brought 
about  in  our  Southdown,  black-faced,  and  Leicester  sheep,  our 
Shorthorns,  and  our  horses?  and,  what  would  more  particularly 
apply  to  our  subject  this  evening — the  perfection  of  our  fruits 
and  flowers  ?  Therefore  I  will  take  it  that  the  parents  must 
be  the  first  objectof  our  care.  In  selecting  ewes  for  our  flock  we 
should  not  take  the  refuse  in  preference  to  the  best  to  breed 
from,  but,  according  to  our  judgment,  the  best  we  can  procure. 
In  the  same  manner  ought  we  not  to  select  our  best  sample  of 
corn  for  sowing — that  in  which  all  the  kernels  have  the  nearest 
arrived  at  that  perfection  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
produce  of  our  crop  ?    Another  question  :  What  is  the  effect 


of  in-and-in  breeding  upon  our  sheep  and  cattle,  oar  horses  and 
our  pigs?  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  it  tends  to  decrease 
the  size  of  the  animal,  renders  it  less  hardy  in  its  constitution, 
engenders  disease,  and  shortens  its  life  and  usefulness.  Is  not 
this  another  sign-post,  and  may  not  the  degenerating  infiueucc 
in  our  stocks  of  wheat  be  in  some  measure  compared  to  the  in- 
and-in  breeding  of  our  cattle?  Another  question  is.  Do  we, 
by  procuring  all  our  seed-wheat  from  one  field,  get  as  good  a 
result  as  we  should  by  mixing,  say  equal  quantities  of  our  own 
growth  with  equal  quantities  from  the  growth  of  another 
county — growing  a  field  of  wheat  in  this  way,  especially  for 
seed  for  the  ensuing  year?  as  in  the  same  manner  we  find  in 
practice  we  get  a  better  result  from  crossing  a  Down  ewe 
with  a  Leicester  ram,  therefrom  obtaining  a  breed  of  sheep 
noted  for  its  combination  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  parents, 
more  valuable  wool  and  mutton  than  each  of  them  possessed  in 
themselves  ;  the  one  being  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  meat, 
the  other  for  the  value  of  its  fleece.  Aud  may  wc  not  look  up 
to  this  as  another  sign-post  for  our  guidance  ou  the  road  ?  Wc 
are  told  that  plants,  or  perhaps  more  properly  I  ought  to  say, 
the  blossoms  of  plants,  are  male  and  female  ;  and  the  new  and 
varied  colours  of  our  flowers  are  produced  by  the  bees  in  going 
from  blossom  to  blossom  in  search  of  the  honey — or  from  natu- 
ral causes,  such  as  wind — or  in  some  instances  I  have  heard  of 
artificial  means  being  used  for  the  same  purpose.    Therefore 
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again  I  ask,  Would  the  mixing  and  crossing  of  our  stocks  of 
seed-corn  have  the  same  effect  of  strenthening  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  and,  if  done  with  the  same  care  and  attention,  have 
a  similar  result  as  in  the  crossing  of  our  flocks  ?  Another 
question  is :  Is  it  more  beneficial  to  procure  our  seed-corn 
from  a  more  northern  county  or  a  higher  altitude  P  Is  the 
wheat,  by  being  grown  iu  a  colder  climate,  more  hardy,  and 
therefore  more  suited  to  large  open  fields  and  exposed  situa- 
tions P  Wheat,  I  believe,  is  not  permanent  in  its  character  ; 
under  certain  conditions  it  remains  unchanged  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  under  other  circumstances  it  degenerates,  and  hence 
particular  sorts  that  were  once  valued  have  now  ceased  to  be 
so.  It  has  been  found  in  sheep  that  those  will  not  thrive  and 
stand  the  cold  of  the  North  of  England  that  have  been  bred 
and  reared  in  the  South,  so  well  as  the  North  country  sheep 
will  do  if  taken  South.  Ought  we  not  to  take  this  as  another 
gign-post  ?  I  think  all  our  seed  is  better  from  a  more  north- 
ern climate,  and  also  from  land  of  greater  staple  than  the  field 
we  intend  it  ior.  Anotlier  question  is,  Of  how  much  more 
value  for  seed  is  a  dry  sample  of  wheat  over  a  damp  one  ?  In 
the  making  of  malt,  when  the  germinating  process  can  be 
and  is  so  carefully  watched,  if  two  samples  of  barley  were 
put  to  the  work  at  the  same  time,  the  one  a  dry  lot 
the  other  a  damp  one,  although  they  be  both  thrown  into 
water  and  remain  in  for  some  hours,  thus  both  lots  being 
alike  saturated  with  water  as  much  as  they  will  take  up, 
when  spread  upon  the  floor  they  will  be  found  very  un- 
equal iu  the  growth.  The  dry  lot  will  commence  the 
process  of  germination  at  once,  and  scarcely  a  kernel  will  be 
found  that  is  not  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness ;  the  damp 
lot  will  be  some  time  longer  in  shooting,  will  grow  irregularly, 
and  many  kernels  will  not  grow  at  all.  We  all  of  us  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  sell  to  a  maltster  a  damp  lot  of  barley. 
Ought  we  not  to  look  at  this  as  a  sign-post — more  particularly 
for  our  guidauce  in  a  late  season  like  the  present;  and  at  all 
times,  more  especially  as  to  wheat,  which  is  often  put  in  very 
late,  and  has  the  winter  before  it  ?  Some  may  say,  "  I  have 
used  damp  seed  and  got  a  good  crop ;"  that  is  no  proper 
answer.  Should  we  do  wrong  and  expect  right  to  come  by 
chance  ?  Another  question :  Is  it  possible  to  improve  our 
present  stocks  of  seed-corn  by  selecting  the  best  ears  and 
raising  from  the  fresh  stock  of  seed-corn  P  I  think  all  will 
bear  me  out  that  when  any  fresh  stock  has  been  introduced 
from  a  single  kernel  or  single  ear,  the  result  has  been  a  greater 
yield  of  corn  for  a  few  seasons  from  the  new  variety ;  and  then 
a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  produce  (according  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  sort)  takes  place  to  about  the  level  of  the  old  sorts.  It 
may  be  unknovvn  to  some,  and  therefore  I  will  describe  how 
Mr.  Hallett,  of  Brighton,  brought  out  and  selected  his  noted 
"  Hallett  Pedigree  Wheat" — I  am  speaking  from  memory, 
therefore  may  not  be  quite  correct  in  ray  description.  He 
took  an  ear  of  wheat,  the  best  he  could  procure,  then  from 
that  ear  he  selected  the  best  kernel.  He  planted  that  kernel ; 
then  selected  tlie  best  two  ears  of  the  produce  of  that  kernel ; 
then  he  planted  the  contents  of  those  two  ears  in  two  separate 
rows,  one  kernel  in  each  hole  nine  inches  apart.  After  care- 
ful watching  lie  found  some  kernels  began  to  grow  much 
stronger  than  the  others,  and  produced  more  ears.  He  then 
selected  the  strongest  growing  stool,  took  the  entire  quantity, 
ten  ears  iu  number,  the  produce  of  that  one  kernel,  and  so 
raised  his  noted  stock  of  wheat,  and  I  believe  he  has 
brought  oiit  his  stock  of  barley  in  a  similar  way ;  and 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  Col.  Wilson  grew 
last  season  all  his  barley  of  this  kind,  and  has  sold 
all  his  crop  at  24s.  or  25s.  per  coomb.  Many  other  questions 
were  suggested  by  Mr.  Matthew,  such  as  Wliich  is  the  best 


wheat  to  grow,  red  or  white  P  winter  or  spring  wheat  r 
Is  it  best  to  sow  thick  or  thin  ?  Whicii  is  the  most  profitable, 
long  straw  variety  or  short  P  Is  it  best  to  drill  from  east  to 
west  instead  of  from  north  to  south  upon  our  light  land,  so  as 
to  get  more  shade  from  the  sun  in  June  and  JulyP  Is 
drilling  at  wide  or  narrow  intervals  is  best  ?  Mr.  Matthew 
concluded  his  paper  with  the  following  practical  suggestion  j 
Can  we,  as  a  body  of  practical  men,  combine  together  and 
form  ourselves  into  a  co-operative  association  or  limited 
liability  company,  or  any  other  name  you  may  please  to  give 
it,  in  connection  with  our  Club,  and  thus  do  anything  to  pro- 
mote the  better  selection  of  our  seeds  ?  A  thought  has  struck 
me  that  we  might  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  ears  of  wheat  of 
any  given  variety,  let  those  ears  become  the  property  of  the 
Club,  then  arrange  for  their  produce  being  planted,  and  so 
raise  fresh  stocks  of  seed  for  our  use.  If  by  united  action 
such  a  thing  can  be  brought  about  we  shall  be  conferring  a 
great  benefit  on  ourselves,  the  neighbourhood  iu  which  we 
live,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Peto  said  he  never  grew  the  same  wheat  on  the  same 
soil  for  two  years,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  if  they  grew  one 
kind  of  anything  in  continuation  it  would  lose  its  character 
and  strength.  The  more  particular  they  were  in  selecting 
their  seed,  the  more  he  believed  it  would  answer  their  purpose. 
He  did  not,  however,  understand  mixing  their  seed-wheat,  and 
tiiought  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  each  as  distinct  as  pos- 
sible. With  respect  to  barley,  he  believed  it  was  better  to 
select  their  stock  from  an  entirely  different  district,  and  that 
it  was  of  very  little  use  getting  fresh  seed  from  places  close  to 
their  own. 

Mr.  FisoN  said  he  changed  both  wheat  and  barley  every 
year,  believing  the  more  changes  there  were  the  more  advan- 
tageous it  was  for  them. 

Mr.  Day  spoke  in  favour  of  sowing  dry  seed,  and  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  almost  impossible  in  his  opinion  to  keep 
the  stocks  pure  in  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  the  ma- 
chines going  from  place  to  place  with  a  quantity  of  loose  corn 
in  them,  and  they  could  never  get  the  men  to  clean  them  out 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  in  favour  of  sowing  dry  and  good-bodied 
seed.  He  considered  that  the  flour  in  the  kernel  was  assigned 
by  nature  to  support  the  plant  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  if  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  that  there  would  of  course  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  plant  itself,  and  in  an  adverse  season  it  would  be  felt 
very  materially.  When  he  bought  seed-corn  he  always  made 
it  a  practice  to  have  it  in  good  condition.  Wlien  seed  was 
placed  in  the  ground  it  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
which  contained  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen,  which  they  all 
knew  to  be  the  vital  principle  of  life.  If  the  kernel  was 
saturated  in  the  water  any  amount  of  oxygen  which  might 
have  been  in  it  was  exhausted.  It  could  absorb  no  more,  and 
therefore  there  was  an  absence  of  the  stimulating  principle. 
If  the  kernel  was  properly  dry  it  absorbed  a  certain  necessary 
amount  of  moisture,  and  no  more. 

Dr.  Short  said,  as  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Miller  about 
the  absorption  of  water  by  seed,  that  was  a  scientific  argument, 
and  one  well  founded.  Seed  would  absorb  a  certain  amount 
of  water,  but  it  was  not  right  for  it  to  have  that  moisture  in 
it  unless  it  was  at  the  proper  germinating  time.  If  it  did  ab- 
sorb tlie  moisture  at  the  wrong  time  tliey  got  a  weak  plant, 
and,  as  a  result,  weak  fructification. 

The  Chairman  having  summed  up  the  discussion,  Mr, 
Matthew  replied,  and  the  discussion  was  adjourned.  Votes 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mattiiew  and  the  chairman  concluded  the 
proceedings. 


CROYDON       FARMER  B'       CLUB. 
THE   CHEMISTRY    OF    CEREALS. 


At  the  December  meeting,  a  lecture  on  The  Chemistry  of 
Cereal  Growth  was  delivered  by  Professor  Jones,  F.C.S.,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Fuller  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Jones  said  :  We  read  in  ancient  mythology  that  | 
the  goddess  Ceres  presided  over  a  certain  family  of  plants  called  ' 
the  grasses  (Grarninje),  but  more  especially  those  termed  i 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  &c.    These  tilants,  there-  I 


fore,  are  spoken  of  as  the  true  cereals,  fol*  they  yield  to  man 
all  the  principles  which  build  up  the  human  frame.  Other 
plants  may  furnish  fat-forming  matter.  Some  merely  afford 
acids,  which  assist  the  digestion  of  food,  as  the  various  fruits, 
particularly  the  grape,  so  much  recommended  to  the  invalids, 
the  aid  of  the  grape  being  the  active  agent.  Others,  again, 
merely  contribute  to  one  or  more  of  these  desirable  ends,  but 
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ia  wheat  and  its  companious  ot  the  tleld — oats,  barley,  rye, 
&c. — we  meet  with  every  substance  necessary  for  the  staff  of 
human  life.  We  wiU  first  glance  briefly  at  the  constituentf 
of  the  cereals,  and  ascertain  something  of  their  properties.  Is 
you  take  a  piece  of  wheat  or  other  cereal  and  burn  it  in  a  gas 
flame,  you  will  find  that  only  a  portion  of  it  is  consumable. 
The  UDConsumable  portion  of  it  that  remains  is  termed  the 
ash,  which  is  the  mineral  portion,  or  inorganic.  The  con- 
sumable portion  is  the  organic  or  combustible,  composed  of 
vegetable  matter — the  proportion  being  95  per  cent,  prin- 
cipally of  vegetable  matter,  and  from  one  to  five  or  six  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter.  The  organic  constituents  of  wheat,  oats, 
&c.,  are  as  follows  :  First,  the  back  bone  of  the  plant,  called 
woody  fibre.  When  we  speak  of  it  in  the  human  economy, 
we  call  it  the  back  bone — in  plants  we  call  it  the  woody  fibre. 
Next  comes  the  starch,  then  the  sugar,  then  the  gum,  then 
the  oil,  and  after  these  the  two  nitrogenous  substances,  the 
albumen  and  the  gluten,  which  contain  large  quantities  of  ni- 
trogen, and  these  are  tlie  flesh-forming  substances  of  wheat  ; 
the  others  are  the  fat-forming  substances,  and  the  mineral  ash 
contains  the  constituents  which  are  necessary  for  building  up 
the  back-bone  structure  of  man.  Now  let  us  study  briefly  the 
properties  of  the  organic  constituents  of  say — wheat,  i'lrst, 
there  is  woody  fibre.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  or  wood, 
or  almost  any  organic  substance,  you  will  find  it  contains  a  very 
large  quantity  of  this  woody  fibre.  Supposing  I  wanted  to 
make  the  paper  out  of  wood,  I  destroy  all  the  starcli,  gum, 
sugar,  and  other  substances  which  the  wood  contains,  and  the 
result  is  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the  shape  of  the 
woody  fibre.  Hemp  and  flax,  also,  are  illustrations  of  this 
woody  fibre — the  back  bone  of  the  plant.  We  next  come  to 
starch  ;  we  all  know  what  it  is  ;  it  is  a  white  ghstening  sub- 
stance, which  will  not  dissolve  in  water,  although  it  will  mix 
witli  it  in  very  small  quantities.  The  potato  is  chiefly  composed 
of  starch,  so  are  oatmeal  and  wheaten  flour.  Sago  and  tapioca 
are  almost  entirely  pure  starches.  If  we  want  to  detect  the 
presence  of  starch  in  anything  there  is  a  very  delicate  method 
of  doing  so  by  means  of  iodine.  When  it  runs  out  into  a  blue 
substance  the  chemist  will  at  once  tell  you  that  starch  is  pre- 
sent. If  I  want  to  detect  the  presence  of  iodine  I  have  only 
to  get  a  reaction,  and  although  starch  is  starch,  there  are 
many  difi'erent  forms  in  which  it  may  be  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  but  in  whatever  form  it  is  presented,  either  to  the  eye 
or^by  the  microscope,  it  may  always  be  detected  by  the  iodine. 
The  next  substance  is  gum.  We  know  that  it  exists,  as  with 
sugar,  in  beetroot,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  apples.  These  all 
contain  sugar  in  various  forms,  but  the  principle  organic  con- 
stituents are  what  we  ought  to  loolc  at.  Albumen  exists  not 
not  only  in  the  vegetable  but  mineral  kingdom.  The  white  of 
the  egg,  for  instance,  is  entirely  pure  albumen.  It  is  met  with 
in  flesh.  The  white  of  the  egg  is  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  muscle.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton 
and  extract  the  albumen,  you  will  have  what  is  in  effect  the 
same  as  the  white  of  the  egg.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  albumen  is  its  coagulation  by  heat.  The  coagulation  may 
be  easily  effected  by  chemicals.  Nitric  acid  will  do  it,  and 
although  albumen  and  gluten  are  both  nitrogenous  substances, 
gluten  cannot  be  thus  coagulated.  Both  are  found  in  wheat. 
Gluten,  I  say,  is  very  tenacious,  and  is  like  bird-lime.  Oil  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  generally  in  the  outer 
portion  of  them.  Wheat  and  barley  and  other  cereals  contain 
oil.  The  seed  of  the  wheat  is  composed  of  three  parts— first, 
the  outer  portion,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  oil,  and 
which  is  found  in  little  "  cells,"  presenting  to  the  eye  very 
beautiful  and  delicate  membranes.  Then  there  is  the  starch, 
and  the  part  where  it  is  joined  is  called  the  albumen  or  germ. 
Now,  when  you  consider  the  value  of  these  constituents,  what 
more  can  you  want?  The  woody  fibre  should  especially  never 
be  thrown  away.  It  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  and  absorbs  a 
great  deal  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  plant.  It  is  so  in  oat- 
meal and  Indian  corn.  A  Scotchman  was  once  chaffed  by  an 
Englishman  that  they  in  Scotland  fed  their  men  on  what  we 
feed  our  horses  in  England  ;  but  his  reply  was,  "  And  where 
did  you  ever  meet  with  such  horses  and  such  men  P"  Our 
present  system  of  bread  making  is  exceedingly  bad.  We  throw 
away  that  which  we  ought  to  retain — that  which  is  the  source 
of  the  development  of  the  bony  structure — the  woody  fibre  and 
keep  the  starch.  The  mineral  matter  of  cereals  must  now  en- 
gage onr  attention  for  a  short  time.  If  you  put  wheat  and 
estimate  it  with  water,  you  will  find  the  water  is  li  per  cent., 
whilst  the  principal  constituent  of  wheat  is  phosphoric  acid, 


which  is  40.91  per  cent,  potash,  being  31.90,  and  silica  only 
9.71.  There  are  several  varieties  of  silica — British  diamond, 
flint,  stones,  &c.  It  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  is  almost  as  good  as  the  soap  itself.  You  may  have  heard 
of  silica  rock.  This  constituent  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  if  you 
took  silica  alone  into  your  system  it  would  pass  right  through, 
and  before  it  can  be  of  use  to  your  system  it  must  be  connected 
with  potash  of  soda.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  take  it,  dissolve  it, 
and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  state.  If  I  put  nitric  acid  I 
separate  it,  and  the  result  is  solid  flint.  The  ash  of  wheat  con- 
tains nearly  10  per  cent,  of  that  substance.  You  may  easily 
trace  its  existence  in  the  glaze  on  straw,  and  some  plants  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  silica.  Some  of  those  animals 
you  see  sometimes  in  water  are  of  this  nature.  It  must  be 
therefore  connected  with  potash  of  soda,  and  you  can  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  so  before  it  is  assimilated.  Bones  are 
composed  of  nearly  half  their  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
that  is  why  so  much  is  used  in  the  growth  of  wheat.  You  will 
never  grow  much  without  it.  Now,  phosphoric  acid  is  as  much 
like  snow  as  anything  else.  When  that  is  connected  with 
potash  of  soda  it  forms  phosphate  of  soda,  aud  if  this  were 
only  cheap  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  manure.  Lime 
water  Biakes  pure  phosphate.  There  are  two  kinds  of  phos- 
phate, soluble  and  insoluble.  If  you  take  insoluble  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  put  it  into  the  eartii,  it  will  take  years  to  decom- 
pose ;  but  in  order  to  grow  wheat  by  it  it  must  be  put  in  the 
form  of  soluble  phosphate,  and  that  is  why  we  use  superphos- 
phate. We  now  see  that  plants  require  two  kinds  of  food — 
vegetable  and  mineral.  The  mineral  portion  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  soil,  and  the  vegetable  or  organic  partly  from 
the  soil,  partly  from  the  air.  The  air  is  composed  partly  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  during  the  thunder  storms  it  is  de- 
composed by  electricity,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free.  Plants 
take  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  that  is  why 
thunder  storms  are  good  for  vegetation.  This  ammonia  is 
composed  of  a  great  deal  of  nitrogenous  substances.  You  re- 
member perhaps,  what  I  said  in  a  former  lecture  about  nitro- 
gen and  its  convertion  into  ammonia.  The  chemist  ranges 
it  almost  all  under  one  great  head,  and  calls  it  nitrogenous 
matter.  Now,  the  proportion  of  albumen  or  nitrogenous 
matter  in  cereals  should  demand  our  attention.  I  don't  think 
it  varies  very  much,  and  I  find  that  it  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  anything  else.  Oats  would  be  16  per  cent.,  then  next 
wheat  14,  barley  13,  maize  and  rye  12|  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire plant.  From  the  foregoing  we  can  judge  of  the  soil  ne- 
cessary for  the  growth  of  cereals.  We  can  see  what  is  re- 
quired— nitrogen,  carbon,  silica,  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  we 
attempt  to  grow  cereals  on  land  which  will  not  hold  these  sub- 
stances, how  can  we  expect  success  ?  The  farmer  will  there- 
fore turn  his  attention  to  tlie  kind  of  soil  necessary  to  grow 
them  profitably,  and  first  he  must  consider  the  absorptive  pro- 
perties of  soils.  Professor  Way,  my  predecessor,  made  a  great 
many  experiments  to  ascertain  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  cereals,  and  he  found  that  it  must  be  connected 
with  what  is  called  double  silicate  of  aluminfe.  There  is  one 
particular  kind  of  clay  best  adapted,  and  a  composition  of  th^t 
and  lime  is  especially  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  for 
when  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  decomposition  at  once 
ensues.  I  thing  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  shall 
see  great  improvements  in  this  direction.  Now,  supposing  I 
take  a  sandy  soil.  You  cannot  grow  wheat  on  that  soil.  The 
ammonia  all  goes  through  it,  and  if  1  pass  some  ammonia 
through  a  sandy  soil  I  shall  find  it  runs  out  bluish,  but  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  clay,  thus  showing  that  it  is  retained  in 
that  soil.  You  may  grow  wheat  very  well  in  an  ordinary 
clay,  and  on  land  composed  of  double  silicate  and  alumiu;eand 
lime.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  dry  earth  system, 
as  in  the  closets  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moule.  I  have 
known  them  used  in  sick  chambers  with  wonderful  success. 
It  is  a  purely  scientific  idea,  and  is  very  successful.  Soils  de- 
rive their  origin  matter  from  decayed  leaves,  stems,  and  roots, 
and  dung  of  animals  and  insects.  Peaty  soils  contain  75  pec 
cent,  of  organic  matter,  but  rich,  fertile  land  only  5  per  cent. 
In  order  to  make  it  pay  you  have  to  add  farm-yord  manure. 
If  we  meet  with  much  sand  in  soil,  we  call  it  a  sandy  soil— if 
we  meet  with  much  lime  we  call  it  calcaraeous,  and  clay  a  stiff 
soil.  I  find  that  Professor  Way  notes  that  light  lands  are  best 
for  growing  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  turnips;  lighter  still  and 
more  sandy  for  rye  and  buckwheat ;  heavy  soils  for  oats  and 
clover,  and  stronger  ditto  for  wheat,  beans,  and  rice.  There 
is    another  peculiarity  about  this  clay.    It  not  only  contains 
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an  immense  affinity  for  ammonia,  but  also  for  water.  If  yon 
put  a  common  clay  pipe  into  your  lips  it  will  stick  to  them, 
the  moisture  of  your  lips  being  gradually  absorbed.  We  there- 
fore know  how  necessary  it  is  to  drain  well.  If  land  becomes 
exhausted  by  wheat  or  other  cereals  the  farmer  may  continue 
its  growth  by  manuriug  with  superphosphate,  &c.,  or  else  he 
may  grow  crops  that  do  not  require  (hese,  such  as  root  crops 
— turnips  and  potatoes,  &c.  The  most  exhaustive  crop  is  hay, 
on  account  of  its  organic  matter,  but  in  well-conducted  farms 
the  horses'  manure  is  returned  to  tlie  land.  If  a  farmer  keeps 
emptying  his  purse  it  soon  becomes  empty,  but  if  he  keeps  re- 
plenishiug  it  he  may  keep  it  at  the  same  strength.  So  with 
land  ;  he  must  put  more  in  than  he  takes  out,  because  he 
gets  a  good  price  for  crops,  but  pays  a  small  price  for  the  ma- 
nure. You  put  wheat  on  your  land  in  the  form  of  manure. 
You  give  for  your  manure  £3  or  £4  pound  a  ton  and  get  a 
substance  worth  rather  more  than  that,  and  yet  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients.  Mr.  Streeter  said  something 
to  me  about  the  decomposition  of  wheat,  and  asked  me  wlxether 
it  was  good  for  manure  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  I  think  de- 
composed wheat  is  good  for  light  soils,  as  its  decomposition 
has  begun  and  acts  sooner  than  shoddy  or  other  nitrogenous 
manures.  If  you  put  shoddy  into  the  earth  it  will  take  three 
years  before  it  can  be  taken  up,  but  if  you  put  ammonia  it 
will  be  taken  up  directly.  Blood  for  top  dressing  for  grapes 
and  cereals  is  very  good,  because  easily  decomposed.  You  all 
know  that  if  you  leave  animal  blood  about  it  stinks  directly  be- 
cause it  is  decomposed  at  once.  Fiesh  bones  are  very  well  for 
good  land,  but  they  do  not  decompose  so  quickly  as  blood. 
Farm-yard  manure  decomposes  very  quickly,  aud  is  useful  for 
bad  land  (sandy).  We  had  now  seen  the  necessity  iu  this 
scientific  age  for  the  thorough  and  complete  study  of 
the  nature  of  soils,  and  also  the  rudiments  of  chemical 
science.  Years  ago  a  farmer  could  manage  his  land  as 
he  liked,  but  in  these  days  of  competition  it  is  becoming  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  to  ascertain  how  much  he  can 
produce  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  careful  study  of  the  pro- 
perties of  soils,  aud  of  the  rudiments  of  botany  and  composi- 
tion of  plants  will  soon  enable  the  farmer  to  cultivate  his  land 
to  almost  mathematical  precision,  but  of  course  it  will  be 
years  ere  this  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  If  the  young 
farmer  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times  he  must  study  che- 
mistry and  geology  as  well  as  botany — but  there,  studies  alone 
will  no  more  make  him  a  farmer  than  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion will  ever  make  a  sailor.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  science 
will  do.  It  will  enable  a  farmer  to  understand  the  true  reason 
of  what  he  has  been  doing  for  years.  He  knew,  for  example, 
that  good  wheat  can  only  be  grown  on  heavy  land,  but  knows 
the  reason,  viz-,  that  the  double  silicate  of  aluminse  and  lime  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia  salts,  and  the  much  desired  ammonia 
can  be  thereby  fixed,  whereas  in  sandy  soil  this  cannot  be. 
This  is  only  one  example  in  a  thousand.  He  must  creep 
by  degrees  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific  view  of 
agriculture.  Why  should  not  farming  be  as  scientific  as  any 
other  pursuit?  It  should  be  more  so.  I  know  of  no  study 
so  full  of  interest  and  requiring  more  brain  or  perseverance 
fhan  this  study  demauds.  It  embraces  the  sciences  of  che- 
mistry, botany,  and  geology,  as  well  as  tlie  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  field.  When  these  are  cumbined,  then  farming 
will  take  its  place  with  the  highest  studies  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Lawrence  :  I  should  like  to  ask  which  has  the  most 
flesh-forraing  qualities — oats  or  barley  ? 

Professor  Jones  :  Oats,  I  should  say.  Oats  are  far  better 
for  that  purpose  than  wheat,  but  only  as  far  as  the  nitrogenous 
matter  is  concerned.  Oats  contain  38  per  cent,  of  silica, 
wheat  only  9.71,  but  oats  do  not  contain  so  mucli  bone-form- 
ing  matter,  and  tliat  is  why  wheat  is  preferred  for  bread. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  Do  you  consider  soot  a  good  top  dressing 
for  w  heat  ? 

Professor  Jones  :  I  think  soot  only  acts  as  a  disinfectant. 
Carbon  is  useful  for  growing  vegetable  substances,  and  soot 
helps  slightly ;  at  the  same  time  it  acts  more  mechanically 
than  chemically,  and  contains  in  itself  nothing  nutritious  ex- 
cept carbon. 

Mr.  Fuller,  Jun.,  asked  whether  the  root  crops  did  not 
take  up  the  same  properties  as  wheat,  only  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree. 

Professor  JoNES  said  it  was  so  in  effect. 

Mr.  Lawrence  asked  whether  soda  or  guano  was  the  best 
top  dressing  for  wheat. 

Professor  Jones  replied  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  am- 
monia salts  would  be  better  still,  as  it  would  act  at  once. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  all  who  heard 
the  lecture  that  evening  would  agree  with  him  tnat  it  was  not 
only  deeply  interesting,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful.  No 
doubt  it  was  very  scientific,  but  Mr.  Jones  had  been  kind 
enough  to  speak  in  language  that  all  of  thera  conld  under- 
stand ;  and  if  there  was  one  subject  more  than  another  of  im- 
portance to  farmers  it  was  the  subject  they  had  just  listened  to. 
Mr.  Jones  had  shown  them  not  only  to  a  great  extent  how  to 
grow  wheat,  but  he  had  also  shown  them  the  fallacy  of  throw- 
ing away  that  which  tliey  ought  not 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  Then  brown  bread  is  more  wholesome 
than  white  P 

Professor  Jones  assented. 

Mr.  Fuller,  resuming,  said  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ooubt  about  it.  They  had  not  had  a  lecture  for  some  time  of 
more  interest  than  that  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Jones.  He 
therefore  asked  them  to  do  Mr.  Jones  the  justice  of  heartily 
tiianking  him  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  liad  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion,  as  he  had  in  listening  to  the  able  lecture,  and  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Fuller  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr,  Jones  for  the  simple  manner  in  which  he  had  expressed 
himself  that  evening.  He  had  not  used  a  number  of  techni- 
calities, but  iiad  spoken  iu  language  that  was  comprelieusible  to 
every  capacity.  There  were  several  parts  of  the  lecture  par- 
ticularly interesting,  especially  those  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  different  soils,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  ammonia 
was  retained  in  one  soil  and  not  in  another.  Although,  as  the 
lecturer  well  said,  chemistry  would  not  make  a  man  a  farmer, 
it  ilirew  alight  on  many  points  on  which  they  were  some- 
times in  the  dark,  lie  (Mr.  Taylor)  therefore  thought  they 
were  very  mucli  indebted  to  Professor  Jones  for  the  sraple  and 
intelligible  manner  in  which  he  had  drawn  out  these  points. 

The  motion  having  been  unanimously  carried,  the  lecturer 
briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


POO  11  -LAW        ADMINISTRATION. 


At  ameetingof  the  BreconshireCiiamber  of  Agriculture,  the 
Itev.  Garnons  Williams  in  the  chair,  Mr.  DoiLE,  the  Poor- 
law  Inspector,  said  : 

He  had  many  times  been  lectured  by  boards  of  guardians, 
but  it  had  never  yet  come  within  his  experience  to  lecture  other 
people.  He  had  been  asked  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  and  make  some  remarks  upon  the  subject,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  do  so  because  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty.  For  he  felt 
that  lie  was  not  only  the  servant  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  the  servant  of  those  connected  with  the  farming 
interest  of  the  county  of  Brecon,  who  were  really  the  most 
deeply  interested  of  any  in  the  county  on  the  subject  of  poor- 
law  administration.  For  he  iield  that  the  farmers  of  England, 
more  especially  those  of  tiic  Piincipality,  were  more  interested 


iu  the  question  than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  He 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  sliow  his  readers  that  the  admin- 
istration of  poor-law  relief  in  the  Principality  of  Wales  was, 
at  that  moment,  such  as  to  invite  the  grave  attention  of  every 
man  in  whatever  station  he  might  be,  but  more  especially  of 
the  agricultuiists.  During  the  late  harvest  the  fanners  of 
the  county  of  Brecon — unless  they  differed  from  other  places — 
must  have  felt  while  paying  high  rates  and  extremely  high 
wages  for  labour  that  they  were — to  use  a  familiar  expression 
— burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  That  was  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  exist  without  being  iiighly  prejudicial  to  the 
whole  of  the  ratepayers.  It  would  be  au  unwarrantable  tres- 
pass upon  their  time  if  he  were  to  go  iuto  any  other  subject 
than  that  of  poor-law  system  in  England  ;  although  there  were 
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questions  upon  wliicli  he  might  have  entered  as  to  the  con- 
ditiou  of  the  agricultural  labouring  community  of  the  country. 
There  were,  as  they  all  knew,  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
land  was  going  out  of  cultivation  in  consequence  of  the  rates 
exceeding  the  rent  of  the  land,  but  with  this  he  had  nothing 
to  do.  He  had  more  particularly  to  address  them  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  which  they  were  more  intimately  connected,  namely, 
the  pauperism  of  the  county  of  Brecon.  And  he  did  not 
think  it  was  within  his  province  to  discuss  this  matter  so  much 
as  it  was  for  those  who  were  immediately  connected  with  poor- 
law  relief  in  the  county  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  raiglit  lay 
before  them  some  facts  which  every  person  connected  witJi 
that  admimst ration  ought  to  know  in  order  to  guide  him  in 
his  policy  in  conducting  such  administration.  He  intended 
laying  before  them  certain  facts,  and  if  they  took  those  facts  as 
true,  he  should  ask  them  as  guardians  whether  they  could  not 
find  any  remedy  for  them.  Amongst  a  hosts  of  facts  bearing 
upon  any  particular  question  it  was  always  best  and  most 
conducive  to  a  clear  solution  of  the  point  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  one  particular  point — some  principal  point  which  was 
the  keystone  to  the  whole  question,  ilemembering  this  he 
would  state,  without  entering  into  minute  detail  of  the  matter, 
that  out  of  the  whole  population  of  the  county  of  Brecon, 
nearly  six  out  of  every  hundred  were  dependent  for  their  sup- 
port upon  the  poor-rates.  Now  was  there  anything  in  tbe 
county  to  account  for  such  a  state  of  things  ;  or  anything  in 
the  condition  of  the  society  to  justify  such  a  percentage  of  pau- 
perism ?  On  the  contrary,  the  county  of  Brecon  was  of  all 
places  he  knew  exceptionally  situated  and  favoured.  He  did 
not  speak,  of  course,  of  that  which  made  Breconshire  a  dear 
place  to  every  Breconshire  man  ;  but  upon  the  subject  which 
they  had  met  to  discuss.  The  population  of  tlie  county  of 
Brecon  was,  in  round  numbers,  60,000,  and  without  counting 
hiUs,  &.C-,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  was  about  190,000, 
and  no  man  could  look  at  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
and  the  amount  of  the  population  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  county  was  especially  favoured.  They  had  at 
the  very  gate  of  their  county  a  market  for  their  surplus  labour, 
one  that  attracted  the  young  people  when  they  had  become 
dissatisfied  witlx  agriculture  and  were  attracted  into  the  mining 
districts  by  higher  wages.  There  was  also  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce  of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  six  out 
of  every  hundred  of  their  population  were  dependent  upon  the 
rates.  Was  this  the  casein  any  other  place  ?  I'or  the  sake  of 
comparison  he  had  selected  four  other  unions  which  were  situ- 
ated very  similarly  to  the  four  in  their  own  county,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  had  ten  thousand  more  population,  and  yet 
while  the  pauperism  of  Breconshire  was  six  per  cent,  theirs 
was  only  three  per  cent.  And  while  Brecon  paid  £17,363 
per  year  in  poor  relief,  the  district  he  had  named — with,  they 
would  bear  iu  mind,  10,000  more  population — only  spent 
£8,585,  or,  in  other  words,  two  and  7-lOths  per  cent,  against 
their  five  and  6-lOths  per  cent.  If  they  believed  these  facts, 
and  they  could  not  be  contradicted,  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-law 
relief  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  most  agreeable  years  of  his 
official  life  were  spent  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  he  had  se- 
lected four  unions  in  that  county,  lie  had  selected  those  four 
unions,  because  if  any  gentleman  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  he  was  in  a  position  to  explain  any 
of  them  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  district.  The 
other  reason  why  he  had  selected  them  was  from  their  close 
resemblance  to  the  county  of  Brecon.  The  unions  he  would 
take  were  those  of  Atcham,  Market  Drayton,  Church  Stretton, 
and  Madeley.  The  four  unions  were  populated  as  follows : 
Atcham,  18,315;  Church  Stretton,  6,340;  Market  Drayton, 
14,653  ;  Madeley,  30,235  ;  making  a  total  of  69,673.  The 
Brecon  unions  were  I3uilth  8,264,  Brecknock  17,724,  Crick- 
howell  20,151,  Hay  10,796  ;  making  a  total  of  56,935.  Thus 
showing  a  population  of  10,000  more  than  Breconshire.  In 
the  county  of  Brecon  30  and  4-lOths  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  20  years  and  upwards  were  engaged  in  mechanical 
aits,  trade,  and  domestic  service,  while  in  the  Salop  unions 
21  and  2-lOtlis  per  cent,  were  so  engaged.  In  Breconshire 
34  and  8-lOths  w  ere  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  in  the  Salop 
unions  29  aud3-l0ths  were  so  engaged.  In  Breconshire  two 
and  2-lOths  per  cent,  were  enaged  in  manufactures,  while  in 
the  unions  he  had  quoted,  one  and  9-lOths  were  so  engaged. 
In  mining  and  mineral  works,  eight  and  8-lOths  per  cent, 
were  engaged  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  while  in  the  other 
unions  nine  and  6-lOths  were  engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 


Thus  there  would  be  great  ditticulty  in  selecting  four  other 
unions  so  nearly  like  those  of  their  own  county.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  this  the  pauperism  was  six  percent.,  while  in  the  Salop 
unions  it  was  three  per  cent  less,  because  while  Brecon  spent 
£17,363,  they  spent  £8,585.  One  was  naturally  led  to  ask 
what  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  It  simply  arose  from  this  fact, 
that  in  the  county  of  Brecon  6-63  per  cent,  of  the  paupers 
were  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  and  93-37  per  cent,  out  of 
doors  ;  while  in  the  five  unions  of  Atcham,  Market  Drayton, 
Church  Stretton,  and  Madeley  the  number  of  paupers  relieved 
in  the  house  was  23  25  per  cent. ;  andrelievedoutof  the  house, 
76-75  per  cent.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  in  Breconshire 
out-door  relief  greatly  preponderated  over  that  of  the  Salop 
unions,  while  in-door  reliefjwas  much  less  ;  and  to  this,  he  was 
confident,  might  be  traced  the  extraordinary  high  percentage 
of  pauperism  in  the  county.  Therefore  their  remedy  was  to 
substitute  in-door  for  out-door  relief.  From  his  experience,  he 
knew  perfectly  well  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  offering 
the  workhouse  for  relief,  for  he  had  over  and  over  again  had  to 
contend  with  it  in  advising  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  give  their 
adherence  to  the  scheme.  It  was  argued  that  the  system  was 
cruel  and  unkind,  and  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  English 
law ;  but  he  would  argue  against  that  argument  that  when 
they  knew  perfectly  well  that  they,  as  boards  of  guardians, 
were  dealing  with  money  whicii  was  not  their  own,  and  that 
many  of  the  people  who  contributed  to  the  poor-rates  were 
little  above  paupers  themselves,  then  he  would  say  in  the  face  of 
that  fact  that  they  were  not  in  any  way  guilty  of  cruelty  in 
offering  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution.  They 
found  the  unanimous  result  that  wherever  out-door  relief  had 
been  applied  in  substitution  of  in-door  relief,  not  only  had  their 
been  a  diminution  of  pauperism,  but  a  certain  and  gradual 
elevation  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  it  was  beyond 
doubt,  and  could  be  shown  by  illustrations  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  that  in  places  where  the  population  was  debased 
to  the  very  lowest  point  by  the  application  of  the  system  of 
out-door  relief,  they  were  in  a  corresponding  manner  lifted  up 
into  an  independent  people  by  the  strict  application  of  in-door 
relief.  He  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  a  parish  in  whicli 
the  rate  of  pauperism  was  nine  per  cent.,  and  now  it  was  two 
only  ;  and  where  not  a  single  person  placed  a  penny  in  the 
bank,  whereas  he  had  now  no  less  than  32  books  of  those  who 
contributed  to  it ;  and  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  in-door  test 
had  been  applied.  If  they  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
they  found  it  was  a  system  which  worked  not  only  for  their 
advantage,  but  for  the  advantage  also  of  the  poor  under 
their  control,  he  thought  every  sentimental  feeling  ought  to 
be  banisiied  in  order  that  they  might  give  their  whole  sup- 
port to  tire  system.  He  trusted  that  the  result  ol  their 
meeting  would  be  the  substitution,  throughout  the  country, 
of  in-door  lor  out-door  relief.  The  voice  of  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen like  those  composing  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
went  a  great  way  in  forming  and  influencing  public  opinion. 
Tor  it  was  only  for  their  support  that  gentlemen  like  their 
chairman  and  others  who  acted  with  him  could  venture, 
against  public  opinion  and  prejudice,  to  put  their  "  foot 
down"  and  begin  to  exercise  their  influence  by  setting  their 
faces  sternly  against  out-door  relief,  and  making  that  the 
exception  with  in-door  relief  the  rule.  Amongst  the  unions 
he  had  mentioned  was  one — Madeley  union,  and  in  this 
union  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  in-door  relief  for  out- 
door relief  had  had  the  most  marked  effect.  The  chairman 
of  that  union  was  a  most  humane  and  intelligent  man,  and  one 
of  the  best  chairman  who  could  be  found — out  of  the  county 
of  Brecon.  That  gentleman,  speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Malvern  of  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  into  his  union,  said  that  in  unions  where 
this  test  was  enforced  pauperism  was  almost  extinguished — 
that  where  there  was  a  large  amount  of  pauperism  there  was 
also  a  large  amount  of  out- door  relief.  They  were  really  acting 
in  the  most  benevolent  way  towards  the  poor  when  they  re- 
fused all  out-door  relief,  save  in  urgent  cases.  If  they  could 
get  out-door  relief  they  would  not  put  into  clubs  or  make  any 
provision  for  the  future  ;  but  if  the  guardians  were  mercifully 
severe,  as  they  might  be,  they  encouraged  them  to  get  and  keep 
out  of  pauperism.  There  was  no  shame  felt  in  taking  out- 
door relief,  but  there  was  a  shame  in  coming  into  the  house, 
and  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this  sense  of  shame.  If 
they  had  these  general  principles  iu  their  minds,  out-door 
relief  would  gradually  cease,  aud  with  it  pauperism  to  a 
very  great  extent.    It  was   the  adoption  of  that  principle 
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in  the  Madeley  union  which  raised  it  to  the  position  of 
being  able  to  say  that  their  rate  of  pauperism  was  barely 
two  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  in  four 
unions  had  reduced  the  rate  of  pauperism  to  2-7  per  cent, 
against  that  of  Breconshire  of  five  per  cent.,  and  their 
rates  to  5d.  in  the  pound,  against  the  rate  of  £1  23.  4d.  in 
Breconshire.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  vast  difference  P 
Simply  because  in-door  relief  was  made  the  rule  and  out- 
door relief  the  exception.  The  county  was  in  all  thing 
nearly  similar  to  their  own,  but  the  system  he  had  advocated 
had  been  adopted  with  the  good  result  they  had  heard.  It 
was  too  frequently  the  case  that  people  said  "  Well,  we  are  in 
a  bad  plight,  but  there  are  o  thers  in  a  worse,"  and  rested  con- 
tented that  some  unions  had  a  rate  of  3s.,  and  a  pauperism 
of  nine  per  cent. ;  but  that  was  no  reason,  when  he  saw  the 
state  of  the  unions  he  had  mentioned,  why  they  should  not 
strive  to  get  into  as  good  a  position  as  they  were.  He  was 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  if  the  guardians  of  the 
several  unions  in  that  county  could  be  got  to  adopt  certain 
rules  and  certain  general  principles  for  the  administration  of 
relief — bearing  in  mind  that  relief  must  be  in-door  and  not 
out-door — in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  county  of  Brecon 
would  he  in  as  good  a  position  as  any  other  county.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  he  were  sitttng  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  were  to  suggest  that  the  "  workhouse"  test 
should  be  offered,  some  of  the  guardians  might  object,  but 
his  experience  was  that  there  was  no  better  test.  A  man 
came  before  the  guardians,  for  instance,  and  applied  for  relief 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  some  one  proposed  that  a 
certain  amount  of  out-door  relief  should  be  given.  Now  if  it 
were  to  be  looked  into  it  would  be  found  that  neither  the 
relieving- officer,  nor  the  guardians,  nor  any  one,  in  fact,  could 
tell  them  anything  about  that  person's  circumstances,  and  the 
Board  blindly  gave  the  relief  without  having  any  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  condition  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  were  upon  whom  they  were  thus  indiscriminately  giving 
relief.  It  was  the  business  of  the  relieving-oflicer  to  find  out  all 
about  the  case  ;  but  unfortunately  the  duties  of  the  relieving- 
officer  were  such  that  it  was  perfectly  impracticable  with  the 
work  he  had  to  do  for  him  to  make  proper  inquiries  into  the 
matter.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  immense  sums 
of  money  were  spent  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  cases  upon 
which  private  individuals  would  not  think  of  spending  their 
money.  If  that  were  so,  and  they  found  the  machinery  of 
their  system  of  relief  defective,  then  they  should  by  all  means 
take  speedy  and  effectual  steps  to  remedy  it.  If  they  found 
that  the  duties  of  the  relieving-offieers  were  such  that  they 
could  not  make  due  and  full  inquiries  into  all  cases  of 
pauperism,  then  they  should  lessen  their  duties  until  they 
conld  do  so ;  for  until  Boards  of  Guardians  made  up 
their  minds  to  abolish  the  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
system  and  enabled  relieving-offieers  to  inquire  fully  into  every 
case  of  pauperism,  no  satisfactory  head-way  would  be  made 
against  the  evil.  He  was  certain  that  if  they  could  fully  un- 
derstand what  pauperism  was,  how  it  ate  into  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  how  it  was  a  sort  of  social  wire  worm,  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  healthy  sentiment  amongst  the  people,  they 
would  exert  their  uttermost  power  to  stem  it.  No  social  evil 
could  do  a  greater  amount  ot  mischief  amongst  a  community 
than  it.  It  debased  a  man  from  the  position  of  an  indepen- 
dent man  to  tlie  position  of  a  man  who  lived  on  the  rates  and 
upon  the  contributions  of  his  fellow-creatures.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  any  degradation  to  a 
man  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  labouring,  who 
had  laid  by  a  reasonable  provision  from  his  earnings,  and  who 
had  borne  a  good  character  as  an  honest  man,  but  who  had 
been  overtaken  by  misfortune.  It  was  no  degradation  to  such 
a  man.  But  what  he  argued  was  that  the  administrators  of 
public  funds  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  charity  and  public  relief.  Boards 
of  Guardians  were  not  the  administrators  of  charity  but  of  a 
public  fund,  raised  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
raised  for  the  specific  purpose  of  relieving  those  who,  by  rea- 
son of  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control,  were  reduced  to 
destitution.  Everyone  who  dealt  witli  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  dealing 
with  preventable  pauperism — with  pauperism  and  not  with 
charity.  They  should  ask  themselves,  when  a  man  came  be- 
fore them  for  relief,  "  Is  it  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  tliat  tho 
man  who  had  perhaps  sons  in  tjic  works  earning  from  50s.  to 
60s.  per  week,  should  receive  relief  from  the  public  funds  when 


his  relatives  could  support  him  ?"  There  was  a  legal,  not  to 
say  a  moral,  obligation  for  the  relatives  to  support  such  a  person, 
and  if  relieving-offieers  were  enabled  to  look  into  such  cases 
much  expense  might  be  saved.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  Board 
of  Guardians  more  strictly  than  they  did  to  "enforce  upon 
children  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  parents.  If  this 
were  done,  if  relieving  officers  had  more  opportunities  and 
time  to  look  and  inquire  in  the  various  cases  ;  if  in-door  relief 
were  made  the  rule  and  out-door  relief  the  exception,  and  if 
the  public  would  support  the  Guardians  in  carrying  out  those 
rules,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  large  diminution  of 
pauperism  would  follow.  It  was,  again,  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  amount  of  relief  given  on  account  of  sickness. 
Sickness  was  more  frequently  the  cause  for  which  relief  was 
given  ;  yet  when  they  came  to  look  at  the  cause — and  every 
medical  man  in  the  kingdom  connected  with  poor-law  relief 
would  tell  them  that — the  majority  of  the  cases  of  sickness 
were  preventable  if  proper  sanitary  precautions  had  been  taken. 
He  was  now  approaching  a  subject  which  was  a  good 
deal  under  discussion  at  present,  namely,  the  Public 
Health  Act ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  speak  of  it 
in  order  to  fully  explain  all  he  "had  to  say  to  them.  And 
further,  that  Act  was  essentially  part  and  parcel  of  administra- 
tion of  poor-law  relief.  It  was  carried  out  by  the  same  hands 
and  directed  to  the  same  object ;  and  he  believed  it  would  ob- 
tain the  same  results  if  successfully  carried  out  as  the  strict 
administration  of  the  poor-law  system.  When  he  first  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  to  the  Act.  But  he  would  say  this  to  their 
credit,  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  the  whole  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  he  had 
appealed  to  them  to  appoint  from  amongst  this  number  a  cer- 
tain selection  of  gentlemen  to  dejfl  with  the  subject  as  they 
thought  best,  and  he  found  that  the  whole  of  the  Boards  in 
the  county,  with  only  one  exception,  were  public-spirited 
enough  to  appoint  the  desired  committee.  In  the  course  of 
these  visits  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  he  was  constantly  met 
with  a  sort  of  apprehension  that  the  Public  Health  Act  was 
going  to  do  something  extremely  prejudical  to  farmers  and 
those  immediately  connected  with  them.  An  inspector  of 
nuisances  was  represented  in  a  neighbouring  county  as  a  man 
who  was  going  to  poke  his  nose  into  every  farmhouse  and 
every  cottage ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  policeman 
and  a  scavenger.  That  was  the'  way  the  proposed  sanitary 
inspector  was  looked  at  iu  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  guardians 
before  his  duties  were  defined.  Now,  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spector of  nuisances  was  not  to  make  himself  a  nuisance. 
They  were  rather  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  gentlemen  like 
the  Chairman  and  those  sitting  around  him  and  the  Committee 
appointed  existing  and  dangerous  nuisances.  Por  there  was 
no  oue  who  could  deny  that  throughout  the  Principality  there 
were  many  nuisances — offensive  and  disease-breeding—  which 
might  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  And  in  some  cases  there 
were  houses  where  the  refuse  from  the  pig-sty  was  oozing 
through  the  walls  into  the  living-room.  Other  nuisances  of 
even  worse  character  has  come  under  his  uolice,  and  it  was 
such  as  these  which  the  inspector  would  have  to  look  after, 
and  endeavour  by  a  gradual  and  judicious  application  of  the 
law  to  do  away  with,  so  as  iu  time  to  lead  the  people  to  better 
and  cleaner  liabits  of  life,  which  in  time  would  materially  con- 
duce to  their  happiness.  In  dealing  with  such  things  there 
were  peculiarities,  especially  in  that  county,  which  would  re- 
quire looking  at  witii  great  care  and  intelligence,  in  order 
not  to  come  into  collision  with  any  of  the  old  habits  of  the 
people,  and  he  hoped  that  no  sanitary  act  which  might  be 
passed  would  lose  sigiit  of  that,  especially  in  dealing  with  the 
poor.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  were  troubled  in  that 
county  with  the  visits  of  any  itinerant  people  known  as 
"  Cockneys,"  but  he  had  met  with  many  of  them  making 
tours  in  North  Wales.  One  of  these  in  passing  his  opinion 
of  the  country  said  that  there  were  only  two  institutions  in 
Wales,  viz..  Eisteddfods  and  Pig-sties.  Now  there  was  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  Eisteddfodd  institution  required  pre- 
serving, but  as  to  the  other  institution — Pig-styes — that 
would  require  the  greatest  possible  tenderness  in  dealing  with 
it  in  Wales.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  of  them  had 
noticed  some  observations  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Robinsou 
in  the  newspapers,  who  said  that  more  lives  had  been  lost  by 
pig-sties  than  in  any  number  of  battles.  Now  Mr.  Bobinson 
must  have  iiad  a  very  small  idea  of  what  a  battle  was,  but 
there  was  considerable  truth  iu  what  he  liad  said  neverthe- 
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less ;  for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  health  and  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  cottagers  throughout  the  laud  was  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  pig-  sties,  bad  drainage,  cesspools,  bad 
ventilation,  &c.,  and  it  was  to  these  things  that  the  sanitary 
inspector  would  have  to  look  with  a  view  to  remedying  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  population  generally.  He  would  not 
trespass  upon  their  time  at  greater  length  further  than  to  re- 
mark that  the  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  Principality 
would  bring  upon  them  odium  and  some  difficulty,  but  in  the 
end  they  would  have  their  reward ;  but  the  Act  could  not  be 
properly  carried  out  unless  the  farmers  gave  it  their  full  sup- 
port and  shut  their  ears  to  the  prejudice  which  was  excited 
against  it.  He  would  urge  them  to  do  all  they  could  to  aid 
the  authorities  by  every  means  to  make  such  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  tlie  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  make  the 
poor  man's  cottage  habitable — or,  at  least,  to  do  away  with 
some  of  the  cases  wliich  they  heard  of  every  day.  Their 
Chairman  knew  full  well  how  many  a  poor  man's  home  was 
made  desolate  by  nuisances  of  the  sort  he  had  described,  and 
he  hoped  they,  as  members  of  the  Boards  of  Gurdians,  would, 
independently  of  the  public  opinion,  insist  upon  the  sanitary 
authorities  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  kiudly, 
strictly,  and  effectually.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  pardon  for 
having  detained  his  hearers  so  long,  and  he  should  be  only  too 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  which  miglit  be  put  to  him 
upon  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  poor-law  relief 
He  would  aho  add  that  he  came  to  their  meeting  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  only  a  servant  ot 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  of  the  various  Boards  oi 
Cruardians  with  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Anrt 
he  could  assure  them  that  there  was  no  partof  his  district  that 
he  should  have  more  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  than  the 
county  of  Brecon. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  more 
thoroughly  understood  the  subjsct  than  Mr.  Doyle  did ;  and 
there  was  no  subject  of  greater  importance  or  one  more  in- 
teresting to  the  ratepayers  or  guardians  of  the  poor  than  that 
of  poor-law  administration  within  their  own  counties,  and  as 
to  whether  in-door  or  out-door  relief  should  be  the  rule.  One 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  had  introduced  a  measure  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Session  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  this  country,  which  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  poor-law  relief,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  upon  this 
question  the  deepest  prejudice  and  greatest  possible  ignorance 
existed.  He  had  thought  there  fl'as  nothing  more  wanted  in 
the  county  than  statistics  and  information,  such  as  had  been 
furnished  them,  and  he  hoped  the  proceedings  of  that  day 
would  have  effect  and  arouse  public  opinion  upon  the  matter. 
Mr.  Doyle  had  clearly  pointed  out  the  difference  between  pub- 
lic charity  and  poor-law  r  elief,  and  there  was  one  thing  he 
thought  they  needed  throughout  the  land— more  particularly 
in  tlie  county  of  Brecon — and  that  was  organisation  of  their 
charities.  That  there  should  be  a  charity  organisation  society 
in  their  town  and  in  the  county  that  should  work  with  the 
Board  of  Guardians  he  thought  was  most  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. He  said  this  from  a  somewhat  lengthened  experience 
both  as  a  vestryman  and  as  a  guardian.  It  was  but  very  little 
relief  that  Boards  of  Guardians  could  give,  yet  they  would 
be  utterly  unjustified  in  giving  a  man  more  than  would  be 
enough  to  sustain  him,  because,  as  Mr.  Doyle  had  pointed  out, 
they  had  to  consider  who  they  were  that  paid  the  rates,  and 
that  numbers  of  those  who  paid  were  but  slightly  removed 
from  the  position  of  paupers  themselves  ;  and  while  they  were 
obliged  to  be  coldly  just,  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  generous. 
But  it  was  very  different  with  the  administration  of  charities. 
They  could  discriminate — as  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  not 
allowed — between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  between  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  undeserving.  If  such  a  body  could  be  formed  to 
go  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  he  was  particularly  convinced 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  distributed  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  by  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  other  charitable  means  to  relieve 
every  case  of  wanl,  and  every  case  of  destitution.  If  they  had 
only  more  unity — more  combination — there  was  sufficient 
money  to  relieve  all  cases  of  need ;  whereas,  as  it  was  at  the 
present  moment,  many  who  were  the  least  deserving  got  the 
most :  those  who  traded  in  begging  got  from  one  charity  and 
another  and  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  also,  and  were 
kept  in  idleness,  while  others  there  were  who  did  not  get  any- 
thing like  what  they  wanted.  He  spoke  from  a  strong  con- 
viction on  the  matter,  and  he  would  say  that  that  which  was 


called  charity — and  he  would  call  it  charity  in  intent— was 
not  charity  in  operation.  There  were  many  good,  well- 
meaning,  and  excellent  people  in  every  respect  who  fostered 
tlie  feeling  that  in-door  relief  was  a  great  cruelty  In  tlie 
case  of  a  widow  and  her  children  who  were  utterly  un- 
able to  live  without  relief,  they  were  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  go  into  the  house,  but  the  class 
of  people  he  had  mentioned  would  say  such  a  thing  was 
most  cruel,  and  they  would  give  the  woman  a  shilling  now 
and  then  and  let  her  linger  on  with — oftentimes  obliged  to  beg 
about  the  streets — instead  of  encouraging  her  to  go  into  the 
house,  which  was,  most  decidedly,  the  proper  place  for  her. 
If  they  did  this  instead  of  abusing  the  guardians  they  would  be 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  woman  and  her  children 
then,  instead  of  begging  about  the  streets,  and  instead  of  the 
children  being  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  the  pursuit 
very  often  of  crime,  they  would  be  (if  taken  into  the  house) 
well  cared  for,  well  clothed,  and  well  taught.  He  believed 
when  he  said  this  he  was  speaking  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor.  The  workhouses  were  now  carried  on  far  differently 
to  what  they  used  to  be — far  differently  now  to  what  they  were 
at  the  time  when  Charles  Dickens  wrote  "  Oliver  Twist ;"  and 
he  believed  the  incident  mentioned  in  that  book  to  be  a  great 
caricature  of  wiiat  was  really  the  case.  He  would  ask  any- 
one who  doubted  what  he  said  to  go  and  examine  their  work- 
house, and  see  how  it  was  conducted — to  see  whether  any 
house  in  the  district  was  better  ventilated,  more  salubrious,  or 
the  drainage  better  attended  to.  The  inmates  therein  were 
given  perfectly  good  food,  and  there  was  sufficient  for  every 
one  in  the  honse.  Would  it  not  then  be  a  boon  past  telling 
of  to  many  a  widow  and  many  a  child  in  that  district  who  were 
now  living  almost  in  starvation — only  just  able  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together — if  they  were  only  to  enter  the  house  ? 
Mr.  Doyle  had  pointed  out  that  they  were  going  on  in  a  very 
wrong  way  by  giving  out-door  relief,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Doyle.  As  to  the  administration  of  Poor-law  relief  in 
that  county,  they  had  adopted  the  very  opposite  to  what  many 
other  Unions  had,  and  that  was  that  indoor  relief  should  be 
the  rule,  and  outdoor  relief  the  exception.  Mr.  Doyle  knew 
well  the  difficulty  which  boards  of  guardians  had  to  encounter 
in  carrying  out  the  law,  and  he  (the  chairman)  would  be 
thankful  if  the  law — for  indeed  he  believed  they  needed  fresh 
legislation  in  the  matter — protected  boards  of  guardians  more 
than  it  did  now.  If  more  power  were  given  them  to  enforce 
the  order  of  the  house — for  they  were  not  able  to  enforce  it  at 
present — it  would  be  a  good  thing.  He  believed  that  the 
house  was  most  certainly  the  proper  place  for  paupers,  and  he 
thought  the  board  of  guardians  should  be  given  the  power  to 
enforce  their  orders.  He  wished  to  say  a  word  upon  the  system 
of  outdoor  pauperism.  Mr.  Doyle  had  not  spoken  now  upon 
what  he  had  himself  so  well  pointed  out  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  (the  chairman)  hoped  had  been  read  by  a  great  many  of 
his  hearers.  It  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  kingdom,  and 
had  reference  to  out -door  relief  at  Elversfield.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  spoken  upon  this  matter  on"  a  previous  occasion, 
and  he  was  not  going  into  the  whole  of  the  subject  now ; 
but  he  did  think  that  although  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  Elversfield  sjstem  in  their  rural  districts  or 
even  in  their  towns — and  although  Mr.  Doyle  was  so  very 
sanguine  on  the  subject,  and  said  it  was  intended  to  carry  it 
out  in  several  other  towns  in  Germany — they  might  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  system.  There  was  there  a  small  number 
of  families  entrusted  to  one  man  to  look  after,  and  he  was  to 
see  if  he  could  find  work  for  the  members  of  the  family,  or 
whether  any  of  their  relations  could  not  help  them.  Now 
from  this  he  thought  they  might  learn  a  lesson.  They  wanted 
to  know  more  about  their  paupers  than  they  did  now,  and  he 
endorsed  what  Mr.  Doyle  had  said,  viz.,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  under  the  present  system  for  the  relieving  officers 
of  this  district  or  any  other  district  to  know  all  about  every 
pauper  in  the  Union.  If  they  did  know  more  they  would 
find  that  a  certain  number  of  the  family  could  work,  and  that 
there  were  certain  relations  who  could  aid  them  if  they  were 
called  on  to  do  so.  If  they  could  learn  this  in  many  cases 
they  woidd  be  doing  a  great  deal,  both  for  the  pauper  com- 
munity and  the  ratepayers.  They  should  also  do  what  they 
could  to  make  the  paupers  feel  that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing for  themselves,  and  that  they  were  not  altogether  de- 
pending upon  the  charity  of  others.  By  doing  this  they 
would  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  reduce  pauperism  throughout 
the  country.     With  regard  to  that  there  was  a  resolution 
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passed  at  the  meeting  of  chairmen  in  tlie  southern  part  of 
England,  for  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Cornwall,  &c., 
.to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  meeting  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  provide  insurance  societies  for  sickness  and  old 
age  for  the  wage-earuiug  classes  it  would  be  a  most  effectual 
mode  of  checking  pauperism,  and  ultimately  reducing  it  within 
very  narrow  dimensions.  That  was  one  method  of  making 
the  poor  help  themselves,  and  was,  he  thought,  what  they 
should  dim  at.  If  they  could  get  work  for  them,  or  if  they 
could  get  them  to  form  a  society  under  Government  for  their 
sickness  or  old  age,  he  thought  they  would  be  doing  a  great 
deal  to  put  down  pauperism.  To  return  to  the  subject,  he 
thought  it  was  also  well  to  look  to  first  principles.  He  be- 
lieved one  great  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  the 
kingdom  was  the  want  of  organization  some  years  ago  in  their 
workhouses.  Children  who  were  brought  up  in  their  work- 
houses had  learned  the  pauper  habits,  pauper  thoughts,  and 
pauper  ways ;  and  they  found  it  to  be  the  case  that  those  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  came  back  to  pauperism  in 
after  life.  That  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  passed  by. 
Two  measures  had  been  used  to  prevent  this.  One  was  the 
boarding  out  system,  which  was  sending  the  children  out  into 
the  houses  of  the  poor  to  be  brought  up,  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  look  for  home  influence  which  was  attained  as  a 
means  of  benefit  to  them  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  in  any 
way  adapted  to  impress  the  paupers,  and  he  knew  of  a  case 
where  the  system  was  adopted  and  abandoned  afterwards.  So 
far  be  it  from  him,  however,  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  other  places.  The  other  system  was  that  of  industrial 
schools.  There  was  a  proposition  some  time  ago  that  industrial 
schools  be  built  in  connection  with  the  workhouses,  where  child- 
ren might  be  brought  up  in  industry  and  separated  from  the  elder 
paupers.  They  did  not  adopt  that  in  the  county  of  Brecon  ; 
but  they  adopted  the  next  best  thing  to  it,  which  was  to  have 
an  industrial  school  at  the  workhouse — a  building  perfectly 
isolated  from  other  parts  of  the  workhouse,  where  the  children 
had  a  mixed  or  industrial  training  to  themselves,  and  where 
they  were  kept  separate  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
house.  He  would  be  very  much  surprised  indeed  if  he  did  not 
find  that  the  children  so  brought  up  in  their  workhouses 
would  be  of  a  far  higher  and  better  character  than  they  were 
now.  He  knew  some  of  the  industrial  schools — for  instance, 
the  industrial  school  at  Ely — where  the  plan  had  worked  ad- 
mirably ;  and  if  any  gentlemen  went  into  the  schools,  after 
having  been  into  a  workhouse  where  the  children  were  brought 
up  with  the  inmates,  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  be  very 
much  surprised  at  the  look  of  the  children.  If  they  gave  in- 
struction in  a  good  school  combined  with  industrial  training, 
such  as  he  thought  they  gave  in  their  workhouse,  he  thought 
they  would  do  a  great  deal  to  put  down  pauperism. 

Mr.  EvERTON  moved  a  resolution  aa  follows,  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  outdoor  relief  should  be  the  exception." 
He  had  been  led  to  ask  himself  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
immense  amount  of  pauperism  which  existed  in  the  county  of 
Brecon  ?  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tempta- 
tion held  out  by  the  iron-works  were  such  as  to  induce  the 
wage-earning  children  to  go  there  and  leave  their  parents 
without  any  means  of  subsistence.  One  suggestion  had  been 
thrown  out  with  which  he  most  cordially  agreed,  and  that  was, 
that  the  relieving  officers  had  not  sullicicnt  opportunities  of 
fully  checking  all  cases  of  pauperism  which  came  before  the 
guardians.  The  Merthyr  Board  of  Guardians  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  liaving  periodical  lists  made  out  of  those  who  were  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  by  revising  the  list  now  and  then 
they  were  able  to  strike  off  a  good  many  cases.  He  believed 
that  if  the  guardians  could  have  more  accurate  information 
upon  the  various  cases  of  pauperism,  they  would  be  able  to 
ptirge  the  relief  lists  of  many  of  the  cases  upon  them. 

The  Eev.  IIeece  I'kice  put  the  following  case  to  Mr. 
Doyle,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  proper  manner  in  wliicli 
to  deal  with  it :  A  woman  with  five  or  six  children,  and  whose 
husband  had  been  a  hardworking  man  during  his  life,  was 
left  a  widow.  Would  Mr.  Doyle  say  that  the  women  and  her 
children  should  be  received  into  the  House  ?  If  Mr.  Doyle 
would  give  them  a  line  of  demarcation  to  go  by  as  to  the  ad- 
mittance of  persons  into  tiic  House,  it  would  be  of  use  to 
them.  He  quite  coincided  and  agreed  with  wliat  Mr.  Doyle 
had  said  ;  but  he  wi.'ihcd  to  have  a  little  more  information 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Ciiaiuiia:^  having  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
it  was  carried  unanimously. 


Mr.  Doyle  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief  remarks, 
endeavour  to  explain  the  points  put  to  him  by  various  speakers  ; 
but  he  would  first  of  all  reply  upon  the  general  question  of 
poor-law  relief.  With  considerable  care  and  trouble  he  had 
prepared  a  table  showing  the  acreage  of  the  county,  the  rate 
of  pauperism,  the  rateable  value,  &c.  of  the  county  and  other 
unions — drawing  comparisons — which  he  intended  to  submit 
to  the  various  boards  when  completed.  He  intended  con- 
cluding the  letter  by  asking  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  discuss  the  various  propostiions  v^hich  he  should  put  to 
them,  and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  the  matter.  The 
Guardians  might  also  discuss  the  desirability  of  holding  joint 
meetings  in  the  districts  with  a  view  to  adopting  a  general 
code  of  rules  and  fixed  principles  to  guide  them  in  the  distri- 
bution of  relief.  With  reference  to  the  two  cases  which  had 
been  put  lo  him,  in  the  first  case — that  of  the  widow  and  six 
children — he  would  make  the  following  proposition,  but  in  so 
doing  he  hoped  they  would  not  think  he  was  harsh  in  making 
it ;  because  he  really  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for  real,  genuine 
distress.  He  would  suggest  to  the  Guardians  that  they  should 
say  to  the  woman  "  You  are  an  able-bodied  woman  and  able 
to  support  at  least  two  of  the  children  ;  we  will  take  three  or 
four  of  them  into  the  workhouse,  where  they  shall  be  well 
clothed  and  well  fed,  and  well  taught."  He  thought  that  was 
the  best  way  in  which  they  could  deal  with  cases  of  that  sort, 
because  it  was  obvious  that  the  widow  could  not  support  the 
whole  of  the  children,  but  if  she  were  relieved  of  the  greater 
portion  of  them  she  would  be  able  to  maintain  herself  without 
appealing  lo  the  board  to  keep  both  herself  and  her  children. 
In  the  case  of  aged  people,  he  would  say,  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing harsh,  that  he  should  always  go  into  the  history  of  any 
man  who  applied  for  relief.  He  would  say  to  him,  "  You  have 
been  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages ;  you  have  been  in  a  position 
to  put  by  a  portion  of  your  earnings  into  a  club,  and  your 
character  upon  the  whole  is  good,  but  I  don't  think  it  a  case 
in  which  the  Guardians  can  grant  you  out-door  relief,"  and  he 
would  offer  him  the  house.  But  many  of  the  Guardians 
would  say,  perhaps,  "  If  you  give  that  man  Is.  per  week  in 
out-door  relief,  it  will  save  us  2s.  6d.  per  week  in  in-door 
relief."  His  answer  to  tliat  was,  "  Spend  2s.  6d.  per  week  on 
the  man  and  you  will  save  ten  times  the  amount  in  the  long 
run  by  teaching  him  and  others  that  they  must  make  some 
provision  for  themselves  or  they  must  go  to  the  workhouse." 
He  did  not  say  that  harshly  or  unkindly,  but  simply  because 
he  would  have  them  remember  that  they  were  dealing  with 
the  money  of  other  people.  Then  came  the  question  raised 
by  the  Chairman,  which  was :  Suppose  a  man  won't  go  into  the 
workhouse.  He  had  often  jfelt  a  difBculty  in  answering  that 
question,  though  it  had  been  often  put  to  him — especially 
as  his  answer  would,  doubtless,  find  its  way  to  the  public.  He 
would  argue  that  the  Guardians  should  not  let  the  paupers 
get  the  upper  hand  of  them,  for  it  had  been  found  that  pau- 
pers could  combine  as  well  as  other  people,  and  if  they  once 
got  the  upper  hand  of  the  Guardians,  it  might  be  depended 
upon  that  they  would  make  them  feel  it.  He  would  give 
them  a  case  which  had  occurred  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  workhouse  of  Pwllhelly  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  the 
Guardians  said  they  could  not  do  it  without  shutting  up  the 
workhouse,  and  thought  no  harm  would  come  out  of  it,  al- 
though they  were  cautioned.  The  workhouse  was  accordingly 
shut  up.  The  Guardians  were  paying  £9  6s.  for  one  class  of 
paupers  at  the  time,  but  within  one  month  they  had  to  pay 
for  the  same  class  no  less  a  sum  than  £169  14s.,  because  the 
paupers,  fiuding  the  house  shut  up,  came  with  all  manner  of 
pretences,  and  said,  "  You  must  give  us  out-door  relief."  He 
had  often  thought  that  the  Legislature  should  give  more  power 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  than  they  had.  The  Boards  sliould 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  man  the  house,  and  there  their 
responsibility  ought  to  end.  If  that  were  the  case,  he  thought 
there  would  be  very  few  cases  of  men  refusing  to  go  into  the 
workhouse.  However,  there  was  still  a  way  of  getting  over 
any  case  of  obstinacy.  A  Board  of  Guardians  once  asked  his 
opiuion  where  a  woman  obstinately  refused  to  go  into  the 
house.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  would  sooner  die  in  a  ditch." 
What  were  the  Guardians  to  do  ?  He  suggested  to  the  re- 
lieving ollicer  that  he  sliould  find  a  room  in  the  lowu  iu  which 
she  lived,  and  give  her  a  certain  quantity  of  oakum  to  pick. 
Tliat  he  should  tell  her  to  go  to  tiie  room  every  morning  and 
pick  the  oakum,  iu  return  for  which  there  would  be  bread  for 
iiersclf  and  her  family.  If  she  would  not  do  this  there 
wan   the    county  goal  for  herself   and    the    workhouse   for 
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her  family.  The  Guardians  had  uo  more  trouble  with  lier 
after  she  had  tried  the  experiment  for  a  few  days.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  any  cruelty  in  being  firm  in  a  ease  where  a 
woman,  who  was  only  a  woman  in  name,  would  sooner  drag  her 
children  about  the  streets  in  destitution  than  put  them  into  the 
workhouse,  where  they  would  be  properly  eared  for.  Turning 
to  the  general  question  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
pauperism  in  their  county  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
counties  similarly  placed,  he  thouglit  the  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  a  strict  administration  of  the  law.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  law  was  strictly  administered,  they  had  hardly  any 
pauperism.  In  Ireland,  where  they  could  not  give  out-door 
relief,  they  had  not  so  much  as  they  used  to  have.  He  thought 
they  should  certainly  adopt  a  more  strict  administration  of 
the  law,  dealing  with  the  several  cases  which  might  come 
under  their  notice  upon  their  merits.  He  would  enforce  the 
law  stringently  against  husbands  who  left  their  wives  and 
families  destitute.  And  he  would  teach  husbands  who  would 
leave  their  wives,  under  the  pretext  of  looking  for  work,  that 
no  relief  but  the  house  could  be  given  the  wife,  and  then  the 
wives  vrould  take  good  care  that  their  husbands  did  not  leave 
them,  or  that  lie  sent  some  money.  He  also  advocated  con- 
ferences of  Guardians  of  counties,  in  order  that  certain  fixed 
principles  applicable  to  relief  might  be  agreed  to  and  laid 
down  foB  the  guidance  of  the  various  Boards.  He  believed 
these  measures  would  in  the  end  give  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the 
problem  which  they  wished  to  solve. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  moved  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
if  the  Government  would  provide  insurance  societies  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age  for  the  wage-earning  classes,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  effectually  checking  pauperism,  and  ultimately  of 
reducing  it  within  very  narrow  limits."     He  could  not  help 


feeling  that  they  had  been  going  very  fully  into  the  subject, 
and  he  believed  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  county.  He  divided  paupers  into  two  classes  : 
the  poor-law  pauper  and  the  real  pauper.  Of  the  prejudice 
which  existed  as  to  going  into  the  house,  much  of  it  arose 
from  an  idea  that  there  was  a  disgrace  attaching  to  it.  Now 
he  thought  it  was  incumbent  upou  them  to  check  as  much  as 
possible  the  poor-law  pauper,  but  he  would  suggest  to  clergy- 
men, who  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  mixing  with 
their  people,  that  they  should  try  to  dispel  the  idea  from  the 
minds  of  real  paupers  that  any  disgrace  was  attached  to  going 
into  the  house,  either  to  them  or  their  families.  He  believed 
that  if  that  were  done  much  good  would  result. 

Major  Lloyd  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  the 
desirability  of  removing  some  of  the  existing  prejudice  against 
the  workhouse,  and  quoted  a  case  in  which  a  man  worked  hard 
all  his  life,  and  invested  his  money  in  benefit  clubs  ;  but  the 
clubs  were  smashed,  and  the  man  was  left  destitute,  and  when 
appealed  to,  the  man  said  he  would  sooner  knock  his  head 
against  the  wall  than  go  into  the  house.  The  workhouse  was 
looked  upon  too  much  as  a  gaol,  and  he  certainly  thought  they 
should  do  all  they  could  to  remove  that  feeling. 

Mr.  D.  W.  J.  Thomas  argued  that  much  of  the  distress 
arose  from  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  charity,  and 
argued  that  they  should  form  a  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
He  therefore  proposed,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
it  is  desirable  that  charity  organisation  be  formed  throughout 
the  kingdom." 

The  Rev.  Lane  Davies  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
duly  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Doyle  and  the  Chairman  were 
duly  passed. 


THE    LABOURER'S    COTTAGE     IN    SOMERSETSHIRE. 


In  a  couple  of  cottages  by  the  roadside  in  Chinnock,  the  only 
portion  now  inhabited  consists  of  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  below, 
and  a  small  bedroom  above,  whose  windows  are  in  the  gable 
end,  with  entrance-door  up  a  passage.  The  height  of  the 
kitchen  is  about  G  ft.  3  in. ;  breadth,  a  little  over  9  ft. ;  and 
length,  13  ft.  The  bedroom  has  a  ceiling  broken  through  in 
three  or  four  places,  through  which  the  rain  from  the  thatch 
above  trickles  down  the  walls.  It  is  only  in  the  central  part 
of  the  bedroom  a  person  of  ordinary  height  can  stand  upright. 
There  is  hardly  3s.  worth  of  property  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment in  the  shape  of  bedding.  An  old  tick,  with  scarcely  any 
stuffing,  and  a  few  rags,  composed  a  bed,  spread  upon  the  floor 
in  one  angle  of  the  room,  and  a  wretched  frame— ^the  carrica- 
ture  of  a  bedstead — occupies  another  corner  of  the  apartment. 
A  few  winding  steps,  scarcely  sufficient  in  breadth  for  one 
person  to  pass  up,  lead  from  the  kitchen  to  the  bedroom,  the 
sole  sleeping-apartment  of  an  aged  mother  of  eighty-four 
years,  an  unmarried  daughter  of  forty,  two  children,  and 
a  grown  girl,  who  acts  as  a  help  in  gloving  and  other  work. 
The  aged  mother  is  an  imbecile,  and  is  otherwise  afflicted. 
Sometimes  5s.  a  week,  sometimes  7s..  at  other  times  3s.  6d., 
and  at  times  nothing.  For  these  tjro  rooms,  the  last  corner 
of  the  two  cottages  which  now  affords  a  refuge  for  miserable 
creatures,  £3  have  lately  been  obtained  for  the  year's  rent. 
We  must  be  just  to  the  landlord,  who  is  a  noble  lord  to  boot ; 
he  allows  the  use  of  another  small  room  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  entrance  passage,  which  is  used  as  a  workshop  when 
glove-making  is  brisk ;  but  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the 
additional  accommodation  is  wholly  free  or  not.  Oar 
informant  here  was  interrupted  in  his  survey  of  these  and 
the  adjoining  cottages  by  the  owner's  bailiff",  who  challenged 
his  authority,  not  only  to  look  within,  but  sketch  without ;  so 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  one  under  difficulties.  Rags  and 
semi-starvation  mark  the  chronic  condition  of  the  people  here 
and  in  the  adjoining  cottages  along  the  roadside  in  the  village 
of  Chinnock.  In  many  of  the  dwellings  there  is  only  one 
sleeping-apartment,  where  the  labourer  and  his  wife,  with 
families  varying  from  five  to  eleven,  the  infant  and  the  mar- 
riageable daughters  or  sons  are  all  huddled  together,  even  ad- 
mitting there  is  no  lodger.  The  rents  vary  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is,  6d.  per  week,  or  more  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  are,  be- 


sides the  kitchen  below,  two  rooms  above.  The  kitchens  are 
flagged  with  rough  slabs  of  Hamhill  stone,  as  they  are  all  round 
the  localities  we  traversed  ;  but  though  we  entered  several  of 
the  homes  we  failed  to  find  one  in  decent  order;  sunken  here 
and  raised  there,  and  fractured  into  numerous  fragments,  show- 
ing hollows  capable  of  holding  no  small  quantity  of  water.  In 
times  of  heavy  rain  and  flood,  many  of  the  kitchens  present 
the  picture  of  a  number  of  miniatnre  lakes  or  pools.  As  to 
"  conveniences,"  we  found  instances  where  one  place  of  accom- 
modation had  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  whole  row  of  cottages. 
In  the  village  of  Chirnoek,  the  farm  labourer's  wife  and 
daughters  add  a  little  at  times  to  the  income  of  the  household 
by  glovemaking  ;  but  it  is  a  hard-earned  and  miserable  pit- 
tance, one  individual  often  spending  from  nine  to  twelve,  and 
often  fifteen  hours  in  earning  9d.,  and  at  times  even  as  little 
as  Gd.  Passing  along  from  West  Chinnock,  we  soon  entered 
the  ill-fated  village  of  Chiselborough.  No  external  sketch  of 
the  habitations  in  this  place  could  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  interior,  or  the  deplorable  life  of  the 
labouring  inhabitants.  This  village  is  the  home  of  an  un- 
happy race  of  human  beings,  whose  frightful  afflictions  are 
unquestionably  attributable  to  the  place  and  circumstances. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  are  negro  like  in  aspect,  save  as  to 
colour,  misshapen  not  only  in  head,  but  in  body,  thick  lips 
and  flattened  noses,  heavy  and  bloated — in  a  word,  altogether 
twisted  and  deformed  in  person.  The  worst  cases  are  grin- 
ning, paralytic  idiots.  The  maladies  that  these  unfortunate 
creatures  suffer  from  are  goitre  and  cretinism.  The  existence 
of  such  a  place  as  this  is  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilisa- 
tion. Chiselborough  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather 
narrow  valley,  and  it  is  encompassed  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  towering  hills.  Being  enclosed  thus,  it  is 
robbed  somewhat  of  thorough  ventilation,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  village  is  possibly  milder  than  that  of 
other  Somersetshire  villages.  This,  in  itself,  would  not  create 
the  maladies  ;  but  coupled  with  the  immemorial  state,  housing, 
and  surroundings  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  go  a  great  way  in 
perpetuating  them.  The  houses,  cottages,  and  other  dwellings 
constituting  the  village  form  lines  of  irregular  terraces,  one 
over  another,  along  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  eaves  of  the 
the  roofs  at  the  back  of  many  of  the  dwellings  are  nearly  on  k 
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level  with  the  sloping  hill-side,  consequently  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  they  stand  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  hill- 
side above  them.  A  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  each  floor 
must  extend  an  eternal  dampness,  and  not  only  dampness,  but 
pent  water.  Where  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  cottages 
with  their  fronts  to  the  hill-side  and  their  backs  towards  the 
public  road,  a  sort  of  fosse  had  to  be  sunk,  a  few  feet  wide, 
to  give  liberty  of  entry  through  the  doors,  otherwise  there 
could  be  none,  except  throngli  openings  contrived  in  the  reef.  In 
times  of  heavy  and  continued  rain  the  natural  outfall  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  hill-side  is  the  floors  of  such  cottages.  Further,  year 
after  year,  the  contents  of  cesspools  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into 
and  saturate  the  soil ;  the  foul  drainage  in  connection  with  one 
set  of  houses  precolating  through  the  soil  down  under  the 
walls  of  houses  below  them.  The  wells  and  other  means  of 
water  supply  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
village  suft'er  necessarily  from  the  foul  filtration  we  have 
been  describing.  The  appearance  of  the  cottages  in  Chisel- 
borough,  as  well  as  in  West  Chinnock,  externally,  is  respect- 
able, compared  with  their  construction  and  raccommodation 
within.  Blackened,  naked  joists  form  the  ceiling  in  the 
kitchen  ;  a  transverse  beam,  in  many  instances,  supports  these 
joists  in  the  eentre,  thereby  lowering  the  height  of  the  room, 
which,  independently  of  this  construction,  is  dangerously  low. 
The  plan  and  sketch  of  bed-room  given  in  our  last  issue  are 
applicable,  in  many  cases,  to  the  cottages  in  Chiselborough, 
Montacute,  and  Stoke,  with  this  difference,  that  the  creaking 
stairs  or  ladders  are  more  upright,  and  tliere  are  a  greater 
number  of  risers.  Hand-rail  or  protection  there  is  none,  and 
the  edges  of  some  of  the  beds  above  are  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
the  well-hole  or  opening,  so  that  a  child  creeping  out  of  its 
bed  upon  the  floor  may  have  at  any  moment  its  brain  dashed 
out  on  the  stairs  or  the  flagging  in  the  kitchen  underneath. 
The  fire-places  in  not  a  few  of  the  cottages  we  entered  are  as 
primitive  in  form  as  any  the  fourteenth  century  could  produce. 
A  few  loose  bricks,  two  or  three  in  height,  form  the  three 
sides  of  the  improvised  grate  upon  the  hearth.  A  pot  or 
kettle  is  seen  suspended  from  a  chain  and  hook,  and  a  few 
rotten  brambles,  gathered  in  the  roadside  ditch,  constitute 
the  fuel.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  poor  creature  was 
marched  off'  two  or  three  miles  to  the  residence  of  the 
local  justice  of  the  peace  by  the  village  constable,  who 
charged  her  with  picking  up  a  few  rotten  windfalls  from  the 
trees.  Had  she  not  committed  this  grievous  offence,  she  and 
her  children  might  have  had  to  eat  a  raw  swede  for  dinner. 
In  this  the  first  week  in  December  we  find  many  hearths  in 
which  the  fire  has  gone  out,  for  fuel  in  the  shape  of  wood  is 
scarce,  and  coal  can  only  be  had  in  at  sixpence-worth  at  a  time, 
and  then  only  when  all  the  family  are  employed.  The  family 
is  very  well  off  indeed  when  it  can  afford  to  purchase  a  hundred 
weight  of  coal ;  and  when  the  cooking  is  done,  a  piece  of 
stick  supplies  the  place  of  the  coal,  which  has  to  be  economised 
for  Sunday's  use  particularly.  The  ordinary  farm  labourer 
gets  from  98.  to  10s.  a  week  ;  the  ploughman  and  carter 
from  lOs.  to  123.  Not  long  since  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
were  from  8s  to  9s. ;  but  last  June,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt, 
the  wages  were  raised  a  shilling ;  but  the  two  pints  of 
cider  previously  allowed  were  stopped.  No  London  labourer 
or  beggar  would  drink  this  wrctclied  stuff,  which  is  specially 
brewed  for  the  field  labourers,  and  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  final  pressing  of  the  apple-pulp  flooded  with 
water,  with  the  addition  of  the  skimming  or  fermentation 
from  the  first  brewing.  The  lees  of  the  exhausted  casks  used 
by  tlie  farmers  are  sometimes  added.  We  tried  to  drink  a 
wineglassful  of  this  liquid  to  test  the  truth  of  what  lias  been 
said  in  its  favour,  but  wo  found  it  impossible  to  swallow  the 
second  mouthful.  No  vinegar  that  we  have  tasted  was  more 
sour.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  agricultural  labourers 
can  get  intoxicated  on  such  abominable  stuff.  Yet  tliis  cider 
allowance  is  one  of  the  boasted  perquisites  of  tlie  Somerset 
hiud,  and  the  farmers  never  forget  to  vaunt  tlie  gift.  Wliat  a 
mockery  of  refreshment  to  tlie  semi-starved,  ill-clad,  and 
worse-housed  labourer !  Female  field  labour  does  not  exist, 
either  in  summer  or  winter,  to  the  same  extent  in  the  dis- 
tricts we  are  now  describing  as  in  oflier  parts  of  Somersetshire, 
taking  a  five-mile  radius,  with  Yeovil  for  the  centre,  and 
intermittent  employment  at  glove-making  keeps  the  wives 
and  grown-up  daughters  of  the  farm  labourers  from  the 
fields;  but  it  fails,  at  the  same  time,  from  its  precarious 
nature,  to  afford  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  and  soul 
together.      It   is    a    help,   to   be   sure,    when   it    conies,  ' 


but  it  has  the  result  of  leading  to  the  frightful 
evils  of  the  overcrowding  and  huddling  together  in  one  room 
whole  families,  and  often  two  or  three  famiUes  of  the  parent 
stock.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  morality  or  health  can  be 
preserved  under  such  conditions.  In  Stoke  and  Montacute  we 
found  some  frightful  examples  of  overcrowding  in  wretched 
rooms  and  attics,  from  which  the  blue  sky  could  be  seen  above, 
and  the  kitchen  and  its  occupants  below.  Hotting  rooftrees, 
bulged  in,  and  decayed  floors  dangerous  to  tread  upon,  case- 
ments shattered  or  blown  out  altogether,  and  walls  with  a 
constant  trickle  from  tile  and  thatch  rusting  their  surface, 
and  coating  it  with  an  indescribable  oose.  In  a  row  of  cot- 
tages lying  at  the  bottom,  or  in  the  valley,  at  Stoke,  a 
number  of  their  inmates  are  in  great  want  for  lack  of 
employment.  The  kitchens  are  cold,  damp,  and  cheerless ; 
and  the  bedrooms  are  destitute  of  any  furniture  save  the 
miserable  bedding  which  is  strewn  upon  the  floor,  or 
gathered  up  in  bundles  in  the  corner  of  the  rooms.  One 
good  or  decent  bedstead  we  did  not  meet  with  in  any  of 
the  labourers'  cottages  we  visited,  nor  a  bedroom  fit  to 
sleep  in,  or  in  any  way  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
inmates.  Some  of  the  houses  were  without  back-yards,  and 
the  places  of  accommodation  were  far  between  and  in  a  filthy 
and  overflowing  state.  As  in  Stoke,  so  we  found  jnatters  in 
Montacute.  Here,  in  a  thoroughfare  called  Middle-street,  we 
visited  a  row  of  cottages  backed  against  the  churchyard.  A 
few  of  them  have  had  lately  a  wall  built  up  at  their  rear 
about  6  feet  high,  hiding  the  view  of  the  graveyard  from  the 
under  rooms,  and  allowing  a  space  of  about  3  feet  between 
the  walls  of  the  cottages  and  the  churchyard  wall.  This 
space  is  the  only  backyard  these  cottages  have.  The  level  of 
the  kitchen  floors  is  some  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
churchyard  soil.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  ventilation  here, 
and  the  drainage  of  the  graveyard,  of  course,  soaks  under 
the  floor  of  these  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  and,  added  to  these 
evils,  there  is  one  place^of  "  convenience"  for  five  or  six 
houses.  In  each  of  these  cottages  aud  some  further  down 
the  street  there  is  only  one  sleeping  apartment,  the  ceilings  of 
some  of  them  are  bulged  in,  the  rain  comes  down  the  walls, 
and  dirt  and  ill-health  reign.  As  many  as  three  beds,  or 
"  shake-downs"  upon  the  floor,  are  in  one  apartment  of 
about  9  feet  by  12  feet,  with  scarcely  standing  room,  and  the 
bedding  is  the  sole  furniture.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
a  similar  state  of  things  exists  as  far  as  relates  to  sleeping  ac- 
commodation, the  condition  of  roofs,  ceilings,  walls,  floors,^and 
places  of  convenience,  which  are  all  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  rot- 
tenness. There  are  surface  drains  in  this  village,  but  in  times 
of  heavy  rain  they  are  unable  to  carry  off  the  water,  which  often 
floods  the  kitchens  of  the  cottages  in  Middle-street  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  village.  The  sewage  in  one  place  passes  along 
an  open  ditch  immediately  behind  a  row  of  the  cottages,  and 
winds  its  way  into  the  fields,  where  it  is  absorbed  in  the  soil. 
Overcrowding  exists  to  a  great  extent,  the  members  of  some 
families  being  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of  three  bedrooms 
instead  of  the  one  or  two  used.  When  death  takes  place  in 
any  of  these  cottages  the  living  must  either  cook,  eat,  drink, 
and  work  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  below,  or  sleep  in  tiie 
one  bedroom  with  the  corpse  above.  We  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther at  this  moment,  though  there  is  still  mnch  to  be  told 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  his 
surroundings  in  Somersetshire.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
adding  that  some  of  the  worst  cottages  we  visited  are  the 
property  of  Lord  lichester  and  Lord  Portman, — Builder. 


THE  DORSETSHIRE  LABOURERS.— At  the  Shire- 
hall,  Dorchester,  the  county  magistrates  had  before 
them  three  agricultural  labourers,  Union  men,  charged 
with  breach  of  contract.  It  was  shown  that  the  defendants, 
a  father  and  sons,  had  entered  into  a  yearly  contract  with  Mr. 
Noake  to  receive  23s.  weekly  in  aggregate  wages,  besides 
house  and  garden,  400  bundles  of  furze,  potato  ground,  and 
li  bushel  of  gristing  wheat  per  week,  at  5s.  per  bushel;  2s. 
per  acre  to  be  paid  for  mowing  grass,  and  2s.  6d.  per  acre  for 
mowing  Lent  corn,  also  lOd.  per  acre  and  drink  for  thrashing 
in  winter.  The  contract  would  not  expire  until  April  next. 
The  defendants,  however,  had  left  their  work  without  giving 
any  notice,  because  "master  had  grumbled."  flenry  Stevens, 
the  first  to  leave,  was  sentenced  to  14  day's  imprisonment, 
while  the  contract  of  the  other  defendants  was  ordered  to  be 
dissolved. 
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THE   CUSTOM   OF   SURREY. 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, held  at  Guildford,  to  consider  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  in  connexion  with  Surrey 
valuations,  Capt.  Ramsden  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  Street,  of 
Sutton,  read  the  following  paper,  entitled  Observations  on  the 
existing  custom  of  making  farm  valuations  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  with  remarks  upou  compensation  for  improvements. 

As  I  have  for  some  time  past  directed  my  attention  to  the 
custom,  which  at  present  prevails  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
in  making  farm  valuations,  on  the  occasion  of  change  of 
tenants,  and  have  sought  by  other  means  to  show  the 
evils  and  wrongs  which  result  from  its  adoption,  I  the 
more  readily  comply  with  a  request  that  has  been  made 
to  me  by  the  Council  of  the  Surrey  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
to  state  my  views  on  the  subject  more  fully  than  I  have 
hitherto  done  ;  and  I  do  this  under  a  hope  that  the  observations 
which  I  propose  to  'submit  may,  as  far  as  they  merit  it, 
secure  a  fair  consideration,  and  ultimately  result  in  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which  will  correct  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system,  and  afford  security  for  greater  justice  being  done  to 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large, 
than  can  at  present  be  secured.  I  cannot,  however,  be  in- 
sensible to  the  fact  that  any  such  decided  change  as  may  re- 
sult from  the  abandonment  of  the  present  custom,  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  county  for,  perliaps,  several  generations,  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  system  more  equitable  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  the  interests  of  the 
community,  may  be  attended  witli  loss  to  individuals — land- 
lord as  well  as  tenant,  in  special  cases.  This  is  inevitably 
incident  to  every  important  and  general  change,  however  just 
and  beneficial  that  change  in  its  principle  and  general  adop- 
tion may  be.  The  question  for  consideration,  however,  is 
this  :  Can  a  case  be  made  out  that  will  fully  warrant  an  alte- 
ration in  the  present  custom  of  making  farm  valuations  when 
occasion  calls  for  them  P  First. — In  stating  my  own  opinion 
that  an  alteration  can,  and  ought  to  be  made,  I  will  in  the  first 
place  consider  the  question  as  it  relates  to  the  incoming  tenant. 
The  present  custom  calls  upon  him  to  pay  his  predecessor,  the 
off-going  tenant,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  considerable  amount 
for  labour  alleged  to  liave  been  employed  on  the  land,  and  a 
valuer  is  called  in  to  ascertain  what  that  amount  shall  be. 
One  very  singular  feature  in  this  custom  is,  that  although  the 
only  legal  relationship  which  the  off-going  tenant  has,  is  solely 
that  which  exists  between  himself  aud  his  landlord ;  and  al- 
though it  is  the  privilege  of  the  landlord  to  see  that  the  obli- 
gations, which  by  lease  or  agreement  have  been  entered  into 
between  himself  and  the  off-going  tenant,  have  been  fully  per- 
formed, yet  the  landlord  rarely  ever  takes  any  steps  for  this 
purpose  ;  nor  does  he,  in  fact,  appear  in  the  matter  ;  the  lia- 
bilities under  the  lease  or  agreement  which  he  alone  can 
legally  enforce,  are  usually  set  [at  naught ;  and  the  lease  or 
agreement  itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  ignored. 
Anotlier  feature  in  this  custom — and  one  which  pretty  clearly 
manifests  its  irregularity,  its  illegality,  and  its  injustice — is, 
that  although  no  legal  relationship  whatever  exists  between 
the  off-going  and  the  in-coming  tenant,  yet  this  sytem 
has  originated,  and  upholds  the  practics  of  calling  upon 
the  incoming  tenant  not  only  to  take  the  land  in 
such  conditions  as  it  may  then  happen  to  be,  without 
any  regard  to  its  then  state  of  cultivation,  or  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  off-going  tenant  has  fulfilled  his  obligations 
to  his  landlord,  but  of  also  lequiring  him  to  pay  to  the  off-going 
tenant  for  labour  stated  to  have  been  employed  by  liim  on  the 
land,  an  amount  which  is  generally  increased  in  about  an  equal 
ratio  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  land  arising  from 
its  recent  bad  management.  I  venture  to  think  that  no  court 
of  law  would  uphold  or  countenance  this  custom  ;  and  that, 
were  it  to  become  the  subject  of  investigation,  no  court  would 
recognise  any  such  practice,  or  do  more  than  enforce  such  ob- 
ligations as  legally  exist  between  the  landloid  and  the  off-going 
tenant.  To  return,  however,  to  the  practical  effect  of  this 
custom :  It  may  be  stated  that  numerous  instances  can  be  ad- 
duced |where  losses  have  been  experienced  under  its  operation 


so  considerable  in  amount  as  to  lead  to  serious  embar- 
rassment, and  in  some  cases  to  complete  ruin.  Secondly. — • 
With  respect,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  question  as  it  relates 
to  the  off- going  tenant,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  fact  that, 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  into  oocupa- 
tiou,  and  from  tlie  absence  of  adequate  security  to  continue  an 
outlay  on  the  farm  to  the  termination  of  his  lease  or  other 
agreement,  the  off-going  tenant  is,  under  the  existing  custom, 
placed  in  an  unfavourable  position.  If  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  many  farmers  in  this  locality,  and  adopts  a  course  of 
cultivation  known  as  ^"  high  farming,"  no  other  alternative 
seems  open  to  him  when  circumstances  arise  to  necessitate 
his  leaving,  than  that  of  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his- 
tenancy  reducing  the  manual  labour  and  horse  power  on  his 
farm  to  as  low  a  point  as  practicable,  and  to  abandon  his  pre- 
vious course  of  keeping  a  large  stock,  and  growing  a  supply 
of  food  for  home  consumption,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  main- 
tain a  high  system  of  feeding.  In  adopting  the  process  of 
exhausting  the  laud  to  which  he  feels  himself  now  driven,  he 
doubtless  disregards  his  obligations  to  his  landlord  under  his 
lease  ;  but,  if  this  is  not  legally  defensible  it  is  at  all  events 
very  obviously  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  farm  it  was  in  the  same  condition,  or  probably  much 
worse,  than  that  in  which  he  now  proposes  to  leave  it,  and 
that  he  was  allowed  no  compensation  by  his  landlord  for  the 
state  in  which  it  was  given  up  to  him,  but  that  having,  on 
the  contrary,  paid  to  the  preceding  tenant  a  considerable  sum 
for  tlie  possession  of  an  exhausted  and  impoverished  farm,  he 
considers  himself  justified  in  preparing  to  adopt  the  same 
course  towards  his  successor ;  aud  thus  an  evil,  which 
originated  in  the  violation  and  disregard  of  all  obligations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  perpetuated  and  main- 
tained to  the  great  disadvantage  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  also  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  is  not  a  less  important  consideration* 
The  highly  objectionable  character  of  this  custom  has  re- 
ceived a  strong  confirmation,  in  a  conversation  between  myself 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  intelligeni  farmers  in  the  country. 
He  stated  that  whilst  fully  concurring  with  me  in  a  condem- 
nation of  this  system,  he  felt  that  if  he  were  leaving  his  farm 
he  should  be  constrained  by  the  force  of  necessity  which  the 
custom  had  imposed  upon  him,  to  sell  off  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  his  tenancy  several  of  his  horses,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  as  many  labourers  as  possible,  and 
to  make  up  his  valuation  aud  his  claim  upon  the  in-coming 
tenant  in  the  highly  objectionable  way  now  usually  adopted. 
Thirdly. — In  considering  the  question  in  the  third  place,  as 
it  relates  to  and  affects  the  landlord,  I  cannot,  in  reflecting 
upon  the  evils  of  the  custom  now  under  consideration,  refrain 
from  expressing  my  belief  that  it  had  its  origin,  and  has  main- 
tained its  continuance  mainly  from  the  fact  that  landlords  have 
in  this  manner  stood  too  much  aloof  from  taking  any  action 
towards  a  correction  of  the  system  thus  adopted  in  the  culti- 
vation in  their  lauds ;  and  that  in  declining  to  redress  a  wrong 
done  by  the  off-going  tenant,  they  have  practically  permitted 
the  effects  of  this  wrong  to  faU  upon  the  purses  of  the  incoming 
tenants.  A  custom  so  erroneous  having  been  once  established, 
receives  its  sanction,  and  maintains  its  permanence  in  the  kind 
of  valuation  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  and  which  I 
trust  will  soon  receive  their  final  condemnation.  My  convic- 
tion, however,  is  that  landlords  must  themselves  be  the  origi- 
nators of  the  change,  the  power  of  effecting  it  legally  rests 
with  them,  but  in  seeking  to  accomplish  it  the  equitable  in- 
terests of  those  who,  as  existing  tenants,  are  sufferers  from  a 
perpetuated  system  of  wrong,  must  I  venture  to  say  be  fuUy 
borne  in  mind,  and, adequately  redressed.  The  true  relation- 
ship which  ought  to  exist  betweeu  landlord  and  tenant  has  of 
late  been  made  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  by  several 
local  Chambers  of  Agriculture  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
has  also  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Central  Cham- 
ber. It  might  be  travelling  out  of  the  immediate  object  of 
this  paper  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  plan  suggested  on 
the  one  hand  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  landlord,  and  on  the 
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other  for  affording  adequate  eneouragemeut  and  security  to 
the  tenant.  I  may  probably  be  found  to  differ  from  some  of 
these  plans  ;  without  doubt  tliey  deserve  grave  consideration 
from  all  parties  concerned,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  has  been  specially 
referred  to,  in  tlie  circular  issued  to  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation as  a  matter  for  consideration  at  the  present  meeting,  I 
can  but  state  my  own  views  thereon.  When  we  speak  of  the 
value  of  unexhausted  improvements,  the  nature  of  those  ira- 
proevraents  sliould  be  defined.  It  may.  for  instance,  be  stated 
that  the  erection  of  buildings  are  properly  and  should  be  pecu- 
liarly a  landlord's  matter.  Draining  is  usually  done  by  the 
landlord,  upon  payment  of  interest  on  the  outlay,  or  by  allow- 
ance to  the  tenants  of  materials,  or  of  a  fixed  sum  to  be  allowed 
out  of  the  rent.  Instances  again  occur  in  which  farms  are  let 
upon  such  condition,  and  for  such  a  term  as  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  make  the  requisite  improvements  himself,  without 
any  equitable  right  or  claim  for  compensation  from  the  land- 
lord upon  his  leaving ;  but  where  no  such  consideration  is 
provided  for,  and  tlie  tenant  is  found  to  require,  and  at  his 
own  cost  does  make  such  improvements  as  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered permanent,  he  would  unquestionably  be  entitled  to  a 
fair  remuneration  for  them.  With  regard  to  that  class  of  im- 
provemants  which  is  said  to  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
land,  and  which  has  been  so  much  referred  to  of  late  by  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  and  otherwise,  the  question  of  unexhausted 
manure  and  high  tillages  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  it  as  to 
make  it  diilieult  to  define  its  nature.  I  desire  to  treat  them 
as  entirely  separate  questions,  and  I  consider  that  the  only 
way  that  the  rental  value  of  land  should  be  considered  to  be 
increased,  would  be  by  providing  sufficient  accommodation  of 
a  good  class  of  buildings,  security  of  tenure,  freedom  of  con- 
tract in  the  management  of  the  land,  under  well  defined  con- 
ditions, the  getting  rid  of  all  useless  hedge-row  timber,  and 
useless  hedges,  and  rows,  and  proper  draining  where  necessary. 
We  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  agriculturists  that  a 
system  of  high  farming  kept  up  to  the  close  of  the  lease  or 
agreement,  also  adds  to  tlie  letting  value  of  the  land  ;  with  this 
opinion  I  do  not  agree.  Although  I  so  strongly  advocate  the 
principleof  high  farming,  and  maintain  that  when  faithfully 
performed,  some  such  allowance  should  be  made  as  I  purpose 
suggesting,  yet  I  cannot  agree  that  this  principle  of  itself, 
however  fully  carried  out,  does  add  to  its  letting  value.  It  is 
a  question  of  judicious  investment  of  capital,  which,  if  with- 
drawn, the  land  would — as  we  know  from  experience — soon 
return  to  its  normal  condition.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  con- 
clusive that  the  investment  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  acre  shall,  however  vrell  it  is  used,  produce  a  more  favour- 
able result  as  to  the  average  net  profit,  than  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  would  do  under  equally  good  management,  but  by 
more  economical  rules.  It  has,  however,  by  its  extra  expendi- 
ture, the  great  advantage  of  producing  more  sustenance  for 
the  community.  Assuming  then  that  for  purely  agricultural 
purposes  the  land  is  let  at  its  fair  value,  it  would  not  in  my 
opinion  be  sound  policy  to  raise  the  rent  in  consequence  of 
its  being  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultiration,at  the  expense 
of  the  occupier.  The  question  of  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted manures  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  simple  one,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  the  consumption  of  artificial  food- 
There  is  probably  no  county  in  which  so  much  artificial  food 
is  used  in  proportion  to  ;the  acreage  as  in  Surrey  ;  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently  good  to 
produce  the  quality  of  food  necessary  for  fattening  purposes, 
without  this  additional  aid  ;  nor  could  the  principle  of  high 
cultivation  be  carried  out  in  this  county,  unless  by  the  adop- 
tion of  tliis  sjstem.  A  necessity  therefore  exists  for  the  case 
being  met  as  liberally  as  possible,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  off  going  tenant  should  be  allowod  for  his  expenditure  in 
cake  consumed  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  tenancy,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  during  the  first  year,  andof  twenty  per 
cent,  during  the  second  year ;  such  allowance  to  be  calculated 
on  the  sum  expended  ;  and  iucli  expenditure  not  to  exceed  in 
any  case  two  pounds  per  acre  of  the  arable  land,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  allowed  for  corn  used  during  tlie  same  year, 
solely  for  feeding  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  during 
the  first  year,  and  of  fifteen  per  cent,  during  the  second  period, 
these  allowances  to  be  made  under  well  defined  regulations,  as 
to  proof  of  consumption.  The  direct  application  of  artificial 
manures  should  be  a  matter  for  personal  agreement  only,  and 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  turnip  or  wheat  seasons  the 
valuers  should  not  be  required  to  accept   any  evidence  as  to 


the  amount  of  labour  performed,  but  to  be  guided  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  at  the  time  ;  taking  into  their  consideration 
such  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  also 
the  general  condition  of  the  farm.  I  believe  some  snch  ar- 
rangement would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case  under  our  con- 
sideration. 

Fourthly. — I  will  now  invite  a  consideration  of  the  question, 
as  it  affects  the  community  at  large.  In  doing  so  I  will  as- 
sume that  in  this  county  there  are  from  three  to  four  thousand 
acres,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  as  coming  annually 
under  the  operation  of  the  custom  to  which  I  have  frequently 
adverted  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  exhausting  system  of 
management  which  that  custom  has  perpetuated,  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  soil  has,  in  this  county  alone,  diminished  to 
the  extent  which,  in  money  value,  would  represent  from  five  to 
six  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Whether  my  assumption  as 
to  the  loss  thus  sustained  is  an  approach  to  accuracy  or  not  the 
force  of  the  argument  is  not  diminished ;  for  the  fact  is  unde- 
niable that  a  very  considerable  loss  is  by  these  means  sustained. 
Having  thus  considered  the  merits  of  the  present  custom  of 
making  farm  valuations,  as  it  bears  relatively  upon  off-going 
and  in-coming  tenants,  and  upon  landlords  and  the  public 
generally,  I  will  venture  upon  a  few  concluding  remarks. 
I  trust  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  custom  is  that  which 
prevails  in  this  county,  and  that  under  it  valuations  are  made, 
as  between  off-going  and  in-coming  tenants,  on  the  basis  and 
in  the  manner  I  have  described.  My  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  the  facts  lead  me  to  submit  to  the  Chamber  the 
following  considerations  : — Is  it  not  a  direct  tendency  of  the 
custom  that  it  so  acts  upon  the  off-going  tenant  as  to  offer  to 
him  a  premium  upon  bad  management  at  the  close  of  his 
tenancy  in  direct  violation  and  disregard  of  his  contract  with 
his  landlord  ?  If  so,  is  not  the  in-coming  tenant  thus,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  placed  in  a  position  of  great  discourage- 
ment at  least,  if  not  of  embarrassment,  by  having,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  award  of  the  valuer  to  pay  his  predecessor 
a  sum  for  alleged  labour  and  cultivation,  wfiich,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantages 
which  he  receives  ;  and  are  not  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
in  seeing  that  the  land  of  which  he  is  the  owner  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  tlie  interests  of  the  community  in  partaking  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  to  the  full  extent  of  its  productive 
power,  thus  to  a  large  extent  compromised  ?  If  these  ques- 
tions are  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  I  venture  to  think  that 
a  case  is  made  out  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 1  desire  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  true  interests  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  are  identical,  and  that  the  relation- 
ship which  should  exist  between  them  should  provide  for 
liberality,  encouragement,  aud  security  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  employment  of  the  best  means  of  cultivation  on  the  other. 
This  relationship,  the  existing  custom  practically,  to  a  large 
extent  neutralises  ;  aud  I  trust  that  a  proper  basis  of  agree- 
ment may  be  decided  upon,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  special 
soils  and  special  circumstances,  without,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Legislature.  The 
community  have  a  right  to  expect  at  our  hands  that  means 
be  adopted  which  shall  provide  from  the  soil  of  our  common 
country  that  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  sustenance 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  We  are  not  justified  in 
treating  the  soil  in  any  manner  which  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  reduce  the  supplies  for  any  purposes  or  by  any  means ;  but, 
so  far  as  circumstances  and  our  ability  will  permit,  it  is  our 
duty  to  increase  and  maintain  its  productive  power;  and  I 
venture  to  say,  that  apart  from  this  system  of  "  farming  out" 
— a  term  so  well  understood  here — the  county  of  Surrey  will 
yield  to  no  other  in  its  general  system  of  management ;  and 
we  ought  no  longer  to  permit  the  existence  of  a  custom  which 
in  its  operation  directly  retards  this  desired  result,  and  is 
productive  of  injury  and  injustice  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Eakek  said  that  although  the  notice  as  to  Surrey 
valuations  was  omitted  from  the  circular,  yet  inasmuch  as  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  iu  connection  with 
Surrey  valuations,  perliaps  lie  might  be  allowed  to  allude  to 
the  first  part  of  the  subject  at  once.  In  order  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  meeting  he  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  Chamber  of  Agriculture  the 
presentsystem  on  which  Surrey  valuations  are  made  is  injurious 
to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public  generally,  inasmuch 
as  it  restricts  the  production  of  food."  No  doubt  there  vrere 
many    difficulties   in   dealing  with  thi»  subject,  but  they  often 
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had  met  difficulties,  as  every  oue  of  them  knew  from  expe- 
rience, and  lie  might  ask  had  not  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture during  the  last  twenty  years  been  effected  because 
those  connected  with  it  had  gone  on  battling  with  difficulties  ? 
Another  thing  they  were  told  was  that  interference  in  this 
matter  had  created  bad  feeliag  between  landlords  and  tenant- 
farmers  ;  if  so,  from  whom  had  it  emanated  ?  certainly  not 
from  the  tenan:-farmers.  He  hoped  they  would  approach  the 
subject  in  a  temperate  spirit,  but  nevertheless  state  their  ho- 
nest convictions.  Again  he  was  told  that  they  were  treading 
on  delicate  ground,  because  ^the  Surrey  landlords  are  not  in  a 
position  to  redeem  what  are  really  the  objectionable  features 
of  Surrey  valuations.  But  however  that  might  be,  he  thought 
if  the  tenants  look  at  the  question  from  a  landlord's  poiut  of 
view,  and  the  landlords  look  at  it  from  a  tenant's  point  of 
view,  aU  the  circumstances  would  be  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered, and  they  would  be  able  to  come  to  a  right  decision. 
The  resolution  said  that  the  present  system   is  injurious   to 

he  landlords,  and  so  it  undoubtedly  is,  because  it  leads  to  a 
system  of  "  farming  out"  towards  the  end  of  a  tenancy.  Next 
to  attacking  the  person,  or  injuring  the  peace  of  mind  of  any 
man,  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  to  him  is  to  attack  his 
breeches  pocket,  and  the  system  of  "  farming  out"  attacks  tlie 
breeches  pocket  not  only  of  the  incoming  tenant  but  also  tliat 
of  the  landlord,  because  the  farm  being  impoverished  cannot 
be  let  so  readily  as  it  would  be  if  the  out-going  tenant  left  it 
in  good  condition,  instead  of  being  obliged,  as  he  is  under  tlie 
present  system,  to  take  all  out  of  it  that  he  can  in  order  to 
realise  his  capital.  And  then  to  look  at  it  from  a  tenant's 
side  of  the  question,  the  system  tends  to  lock  up  his  capital 
for  a  long  time,  and  prevents  him  from  using  it  to  increase  the 
produce  of  his  farm.  No  doubt  many  are  in  a  position  to  lay 
out  money  on  the  land,  but  most  of  them  require  more  ca- 
pital, as  matters  stand  at  present,  to  enable  them   to   grow 

arger  crops.  Thus  the  production  of  food  is  restricted,  and 
the  prices  of  provisions,  in  which  everyone  is  interested,  rule 
high.  Having  happily  compared  the  present  system  of  farm- 
ing with  the  progress  of  a  late  train,  which,  obliged  to  put  on 
full  steam  at  starting,  manages  to  go  on  pretty  well  during  the 
journey,  but  towards  the  end  is  quite  worn  out,  he  said  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  a  good  business  act  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords if  they  would  come  forward  and  redeem  the  fallows  and 
lays  and  charge  the  tenant  a  fair  interest  on  the  sum  expended. 
He  also  believed  most  of  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  willing 
to  pay  it.    He  concluded  by  moving  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Isaac  Ellis,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  liad 
not  had  the  great  experience  with  regard  to  valuations  as  his 
friends,  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Baker,  and,  therefore,  he  could 
only  state  a  few  facts  that  had  occurred  to  himself.  With  re- 
gard to  lime  as  an  unexhausted  improvement,  he  might  state 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  quantity  of  lime  on 
his  land,  and  found  that  great  difference  in  the  crops  had 
resulted  from  the  application:  indeed,  in  one  instance  the 
benefit  conferred  by  the  using  of  lime  on  a  field  at  Shalford 
had  extended  over  twelve  years,  but  sometimes  the  results 
were  not  seen  till  three  or  four  years  had  elapsed  ;  therefore 
he  was  of  opinion  that  hme  should  be  considered  an  "  unex- 
hausted improvement."  Some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when 
he  took  his  farm,  there  were  many  covenants  in  the  lease, 
which  seemed  to  him  most  unaccountable.  He  said  to  his 
landlord  (with  whom  he  was  on  most  friendly  terms,  and  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence),  that  he  did  not  understand 
some  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease  ;  the  answer  he  received 
was,  that  they  did  not  much  matter  if  he  farmed  well.  Con- 
sequently he  felt  at  liberty  to  try  experiments,  and  lie  could 
assure  tliem  that  for  twelve  years  in  succession,  he  had  grown 
wheat  on  one  piece  of  land,  the  first  and  the  last  crop  were 
nearly  equal,  the  former  being  8  sacks  1  bushei,  and  the  latter 
8  sacks  2  bushels.  Twelve  years  ago  his  friend,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  said  the  farmers  were  dolts  if  they  could  not  produce 
more  from  the  land,  and  he  (Mr.  Isaac  Ellis)  agreed  with  him, 
after  the  experiments  he  had  tried,  that  more  wheat  could  be 
grown  than  is  at  present  produced.  His  landlord  had  made 
inquiries,  but  did  not  seem  disposed  to  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  breaking  the  covenants  of  his  lease.  No  doubt  the 
restrictions  in  farm  leases  were  to  make  a  man  farm  cleanly 
and  well,  because  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  would  injure  the  land 
and  his  neighbour's  as  well.  With  regard  to  Surrey  valuations, 
the  reason  why  he  seconded  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Baker  was 
because  he  believed  the  present  system  offers  a  premium  for 
bad  farming  and  dishonesty.    There  was  oue  other  fact  he 


wished  to  state  with  respect  to  the  fallows  on  entering  the  farm. 
His  landlord,  Mr.  Sparkes,  was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  oc- 
casionally came  to  enjoy  a  day  on  the  farm.  On  one  occasion, 
about  four  years  after  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  took  it,  Mr.  Sparkes  said  to 
him,  "  What  a  wonderful  piece  of  wurtzel  you  have  got  here ! 
However  did  you  get  it  ?"  He  told  him  that  he  got  it  from 
one  ploughing ;  but  he  had  done  something  to  it  before.  When 
he  first  took  the  farm  he  had  an  abominable  piece  of  swedes 
on  the  same  land,  and  had  actually  had  to  pay  £6  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  as  he  told  his  landlord,  the  cultivation  of  that  fine 
piece  of  mangold  only  cost  ^£1  an  acre,  and  if  he  went  out  of 
the  farm  that  day  that  was  all  he  could  receive,  whereas  he 
had  paid  £6  an  acre  on  coming  in  himself. 

Mr.  Sheruyeu  said  he  held  three  distinct  farms  under  three 
diflerent  valuations.  He  wished  to  know  what  Surrey  valua- 
tions were,  und  what  valuations  they  were  discussing? 

The  Chaikmajj  :  Thdre  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  present  who 
can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  referred  to  the  present  system  of  fallows, 
half-fallows,  leys,  and  the  present  mode  ot  carrying  manure. 

Mr.  KoBEiiT  Glutton,  of  Hartswood,  said  the  resolution 
which  had  been  moved  did  not  appear  to  him  to  embody  what 
was  required  in  considering  the  subject  of  unexhausted  im- 
provements. He  must  ask,  as  he  did  ten  years  ago,  what  are 
unexhausted  improvements  ?  Under  what  plea  are  half- 
dressings  and  fallows  ever  paid  for  in  this  county  ?  There 
sliould  be  but  one  plea,  and  that  is  that  they  are  unexhausted 
improvements.  The  object  for  paying  for  half-dressings  and 
fallows  must  be  this — that  the  incoming  tenant  should  find 
that  the  farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  when  he  enters 
it,  and  for  that  he  was  to  pay.  Are  not  those  the  only  un- 
exhausted improvements  ?  But  what  do  people  mean  when 
they  talk  of  unexhausted  improvements  at  tlie  present  day  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  question  stares  us  in  the  face  at 
every  stage  of  the  inquiry.  He  saw  from  the  reports  of  the 
meeting  the  other  day  in  London  that  some  gentlemen  asked 
what  unexhausted  improvements  are  ?  and  he  certainly 
thought  it  a  most  rational  question.  Eor  his  life  he  could 
not  tell  what  unexhausted  improvements  do  mean.  If  by  that 
term  is  meant  the  Surrey  custom,  it  seemed  to  him  so  abo- 
minable that  to  force  it  on  the  country  under  tliat  name 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  ;  and 
therefore  he  believed  it  is  the  boundeu  duty  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  to  show  the  whole  country  what  the  system  of  allow- 
ing for  fallows  and  half-dressings,  called  unexhausted  im- 
provements, really  leads  to,  for  if  it  should  become  the  law 
of  the  land  nothing  will  be  more  mischievous.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  the  means  by  which  unexhausted 
improvements  caa  be  estimated.  The  means  taken  in  Surrey 
are  on  the  face  of  them  fair :  they  are  estimated  by  the  va- 
luers, who  upon  disputed  points  refer  to  an  umpire  previously 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  This  plan  appears  to  be  fair  and 
just  to  all  parties  concerned,  but  in  practice  nothing  can  be 
more  unfair,  and  he  could  give  instances  in  proof  of  this. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  he  purchased  a  large  farm,  which  no 
doubt  was  well  known  to  many  gentlemen  present.  It  was  a 
farm  of  seven  liundred  acres  ;  and  when  he  first  purchased  it 
he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  named  Hetty.  Di- 
rectly he  went  over  the  land  he  could  see  that  the  tenant  had 
not  capital  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  farm,  and  he  said  to 
him,  "  If  an  adverse  year  comes,  you  will  be  ruined.  I  should 
advise  you  to  relinquish  the  tenancy."  However,  he  would 
not  give  it  up  then,  but  in  two  years  was  obliged  to  do  so, 
because  the  land  was  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  and  tho- 
roughly out  of  condition.  The  rent  was  £450,  and  in  order  to 
let  it  he  (Mr.  Glutton)  had  to  buy  up  the  half  fallows  and 
lialf  dressings.  Two  valuers  and  an  umpire  were  employed — 
the  latter  was  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  his  own,  Mr. 
George  Smallpeice — and  tlie  valuation  for  these  half  dressings 
and  tallows  came  to  no  less  than  £690,  although  the  farm 
had  been  thoroughly  exhausted.  And  not  only  had  that 
amount  to  be  paid,  but  a  considerable  expenditure  was  also 
incurred  in  bringing  the  land  into  fair  working  condition. 
Now,  however,  it  is  in  the  occupation  of  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent tenant,  who  took  it  at  a  renal  of  £i50,  and  has  held 
it  several  years.  The  landlord  executed  many  improvements, 
and  the  tenant  also  improved  it  himself  ;  and  when  the  lease 
was  half  gone  lie  applied  that  it  should  be  renewed  at  an  in- 
creased rent.  He  now  pays  £820 — not,  be  it  observed,  on 
the  proposition  of  the  landlord,  but  on  a  proposition  made  by 
himself.     The  learned  gentleman,  in  further  illustration  of 
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his  argument,  gave  the  testimony  of  the  tenant  of  Addington 
Lodge,  as  narrated  by  him  to  the  Croydon  Earmers'  Club. 
When  he  first  went  to  the  farm  in  '46  he  found  the  land 
quite  exhausted  from  neglect  and  low  farming,  and  want  of 
manure — so  much  so  that  it  was  not  capable  of  growing  more 
than  half  a  crop,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  left  several  acres 
of  barley  unreaped.    Two  years  elapsed  before  he  conld  get 
anything  like  a  crop.      Notwithstanding    the   impoverished 
state  of  the  farm,  he  had  to  pay  for  a  considerahle  quantity  of 
manure,  but  could  never  see  where  it  was  put.     That  was  his 
experience  of  Surrey  valuations,  but  he  (Mr.  Clutton)  had 
another  instance  nearer  home.     He  would  give  them  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  valuations  made  when  the  father  of  Mr. 
Mark  King — who  he  was  glad  to  see  present — took  his  farm. 
He  (Mr.  Clutton)  did  not  think  anything  so  atrocious  could 
happen  now-a-days :    he  merely  mentioned  it  to  show  what 
unexhausted    improvements    might  get  to  unless  they  were 
carefully  watched.     (The  learned  gentleman  read  from  on  old 
valuation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  then  incoming 
tenant,  Mr.  King,  had  to  pay  for — on  a  piece  of  10  acres  ley 
— sixteen  times  ploughing,  eigliteen  times  harrowing,  besides 
rolling  and  other  operations;  and  another   piece  five  times 
ploughing,  twenty   times  harrowing,  and  other   work).     (A 
Voice  :  Did  you  allow  that,  Mr.  Clutton  ?)     I  had  nothing  to 
do"  with  it :  I  simply  state  the  fact. 
Mr.  Hewitt  :  Did  the  valuers  allow  it  ? 
Mr.  Clutton:    Undoubtedly  they    did.     Here  are  their 
names  :  they  were  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  and  Mr.  La  Coste. 
Mr.  Hewitt  :  What  is  the  date  of  that  valuation  ? 
Mr.  Clutton:    Eighteen  hundred  and    fourteen.     This, 
you  see,  is  what  the  system  of  Surrey  valuations  has  led  to, 
and  this  is  what    unexhausted    improvements    will  lead  to 
unless  carefully  watched.     If  the  Legislature  determines  to 
impose  an  unexhausted  improvements  system  on  the  country, 
we    must    have    an  entirely  new  set  of  valuers.     I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  use  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  anything  like  the  Surrey   valuation  of  unexhausted 
improvements    from    obtaining  through   the    country.     Mr. 
Clutton  then  proceeded  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Surrey 
system  came  in  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
corn  was  high.     Several  valuers  met  together  in  the  town  and 
settled  how  valuations  should  be  dealt  with  :  hence  arose  the 
present  condition  of  things.     If  we  go  back  to  valuations 
upon    old    estates — records  of  which  have  been  kept  for  a 
very  long  time — we  shall  find  that  nothiag  like  the  present 
Surrey  and  Sussex  valuations  obtained  in  those  times  :    we 
shall  find  what  was  really  a  proper  valuation,  and  altogether 
the  system  worked  very  well.     He  did  not  say,  however,  that 
they  could  not  better   it ;  what  required  to  be  incorporated 
with  it  was  some  plan,  like  that  whicli  prevails  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  present  a  noble  lord 
who  is  a  large  landowner  in  that  county,  and  who  would  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  it  is.     He  (Mr.  Clutton)  believed  that 
in  Lincolnshire  the  outgoing  tenant  is  paid  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  cake  and  corn  consumed  by  his  stock 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  tenancy,  half  the  value  of  that 
consumed  in  the  last  year,  and  one-third  of  that  in  the  two 
previous  years.    By  that  plan  he  is  allowed  fair  value  for  the 
dung  he  leaves  behind  him,  which  is  worth  carrying  out ;  with- 
out some  provision  of  that  sort  the  dung  will  be  of  very  poor 
quality.     Where  these  valuations  exist  the  farms  are  in  better 
condition,  end  more  letable   than   in  Surrey  ;  the  Surrey  sys- 
tem does  not  lead  to  good  cultivation  at  all;  he  believed  it  leads 
quite  in  the  contrary  direction — tiie  bad  tenant  receives  under 
our  system  a  larger  valuation  than  the  good,  active,  and  inteUi- 
gent  tenant.    In  his  opinion  tlie  present  tribunal  for  settling 
valuations  is  a  wrong  one  ;  the  valuers  are  too  much  in  tlie 
habit  continually  of  meeting  each  otiier,  and  the  system  en- 
courages them  to  work  as   far  as  posible  harmoniously  toge- 
ther ;  that  they  should  do  so  no  doubt  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  valuer,  but  scarcely  so  for  his  employer.     It  frequently 
happens  that  items  are   charged  by  the  outgoing  tenant  for  a 
great  quantity  of  work  done  ;  the   valuer,  for  tlie  incoming 
tenant  says  "  but  all  this  work  could  not  be  necessary  P"  "  Oh" 
returns  the  other,  "  put  it  down,  we  need  not  allow  for  it  all  you 
know."     Can  any  thing  be  more  unfair  P     If  the  Legislature 
enacts  that  a  system  anything  like  that  now  prevailing  in  Sur- 
rey, with  regard  to  the  payment  for  so  called  "  unexhausted 
improvements"  be  generally  adopted,  there  must  be  appointed 
something  like  an  official  referee  to  whom  we  can  go.     In  con- 
cluding his  remark,  Mr.  Clutton  observed  that  the  present 


system  is  most  pernicious,  because  the  outgoing  tenant  is  in- 
duced to  do  more  work  than  is  necessary,  and  the  valuers  do  not 
tell  him  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  not  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  said  he  felt  sure  that  whatever  diversity  ot 
opinion  might  exist  upon  the  resolution  before  the  meeting,  all 
would  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation not  only  to  landlords,  tenant-farmers,  and  labourers,  but 
also  to  all  classes  of  the  community ;  but  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  subject  exactly  in  the  form  it  had  been 
placed  before  them,  because  when  he  received  the  circular  call- 
ing the  meeting,  he  thought  the  discussion  would  be  confined 
to  the  question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  that  they  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  Surrey  valua- 
tions. The  subject,  however,  is  one  in  which  he  took  great 
interest,  both  in  his  position  as  a  tenant-farmer,  and  also  in  his 
capacity  as  a  land  agent  and  valuer,  extending  over  many 
years.  He  was  not  tliere  to  defend  Surrey  valuations  in  toto, 
but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  remarks  of  his  es- 
teemed friend  Mr.  Clutton  were  severe,  and  in  some  degree 
unmerited.  To  do  justice  to  all  parties  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  when  discussing  the  evils  or  benefits  resulting 
from  the  present  system  of  valuation,  that  the  valuers  and  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  valuations — notwithstanding  that  they 
may  be  amenable  in  some  instances  to  the  charges  which  his 
friend  had  brought  against  them — are  not  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  system  ;  that  system  is  presented  in  leases 
and  agreements,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  goes — and  many 
would  agree  with  him — he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
valuers  (which  Mr.  Clutton  seemed  disposed  to  doubt)  take 
great  pains  and  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  seeing  that  in- 
coming tenants  are  not  charged  for  work  that  has  not  been 
completely  and  properly  performed.  He  believed  Mr.  Street, 
to  whom  they  were  greatly  indebted,  had  in  Ids  paper  sug- 
gested that  fallows  should  not  exist,  and  that  the  land  if  it  was  in 
cultivation  ought  to  be  paid  for  only  as  ploughing.  Now  he  knew 
that  in  many  leases  it  was  laid  down  that  a  certain  number 
of  fallows  should  be  made  under  certain  plans,  or  if  not,  that 
the  rent  and  taxes  should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  incoming 
tenant.  Instead  of  having  all  those  stirrings,  rollings,  and 
harrowings  which  had  been  referred  to,  Mr.  Street  suggested 
a  green  crop  to  be  consumed  on  the  land,  and  followed  by  one 
ploughing,  but  if  that^plan  was  adopted,  the  tenant  would  lose 
the  rent  and  taxes  whicli  he  had  paid  on.  entering.  If  the  pre- 
sent'system  of  valuation  is  wrong,  the  fault  rests  with  the 
leases  and  agreements,  and  from  whom  do  those  leases  and 
agreements  emanate,  certainly  not  from  the  tenant-farmers. 
It  might  be  said  that  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  because  it  is  their  duty  not  to  subscribe  their  names 
to  leases  they  do  not  approve  of;  but  many  find  it  necessary 
under  the  present  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  to  subscribe 
to  things  they  do  not  altogether  approve  of.  He  was  not 
there  to  defend  the  Surrey  valuations ;  he  had  no  doubt  that 
under  them  wrong  might  be  done,  and  that  they  gave  tempta- 
tions to  imposition,  but  he  believed  that  imposition  rarely 
Occurs.  He  knew  there  are  weak  points  and  room  for  amend- 
ment ;  for  instance  articles  of  food  consumed  by  stock  during 
the  last  few  years  of  tenancy  are  not  allowed  for  in  the  way 
the  tenant  would  be  paid  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  places  and 
as  he  ought  to  be  paid;  therefore  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
exhaust  and  impoverish  the  land  towards  the  close  of  a  tenancy. 
The  tenant  feels  that  unless  he  does  that  he  will  leave  an  amount 
of  capital  behind  him  which  he  cannot  afford  to  do,  and  can- 
not recover  from  the  valuation.  His  friend  Mr.  Clutton,  who 
had  great  experience  and  ability,  but  was  not  a  valuer,  had 
spoken  of  the  evils  which  might  arise  if  the  legislature  should 
exact  that  allowances  shall  be  made  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  he  had  produced  certain  antiquated  inventories  to 
prove  some  of  the  evils  which  are  alleged  to  result  from  the 
present  system.  Now,  these  harrowings,  ploughings,  and  so 
forth,  to  which  their  friend  had  alluded,  are  not  unexhausted 
improvements,  although  the  tenant  had  and  he  hoped  would 
Juive  to  pay  for  them,  and  could  not  be  brought  forward  as 
such.  He  could  not  see  how  fallows  can  be  redeemed,  but 
lays  may  be  certainly ;  fallows  must  exist  on  certain  lands. 
He  knew  that  some  landlords  had  condemned  the  fallow  sys- 
tem as  unnecessary  to  the  production  of  crops,  and  had  tried 
to  abolish  them ;  but  they  had  failed  and  he  had  to  go  back 
more  or  less  to  the  system  of  summer  fallows.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
knew  very  well  wiiat  the  result  of  these  experiments  had  been, 
and  tliere  were  many  others  who  had  tjiouglit  that  all  these 
things  were  the  antiquated  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.    Mr. 
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Glutton  had  said  one  thing  which  he  (the  speaker)  must  con- 
tradict— and  he  hoped  his  friend  would  excuse  him  for  doing 
80 — Mr.  Glutton  said  that  under  the  present  system  the  slo- 
venly tenant  or  the  worst  farmer,  on  going  out  of  his  farm, 
received  the  greater  sum  for  valuation  than  the  good  and  in- 
dustrious farmer.  Now  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  denied  that  in  toto,  be- 
cause daily  experience  proves  the  contrary ;  for  how  can  a 
man  farm  badly  and  yet  leave  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  on 
the  holding.  In  many  instances  a  slovenly  tenant  has  more 
encouragement  than  he  ought  to  ha?e,  but  there  is  not  that 
difference  between  the  sum  he  receives  and  that  received  by  a 
good  and  industrious  man.  The  time,  perhaps,  will  come 
when  it  will  be  right  and  proper  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
whole  question,  and  to  give  the  matter  greater  consideration  ; 
but  to-day  he  thought  the  matter  had  better  be  dealt  with 
comprehensively,  on  a  broader  basis.  He  had  prepared  a  re- 
solution ;  it  was  not  exactly  an  amemdment  on  the  other,  but 
it  was  more  lengthy,  and  lie  thought  embraced  a  good  deal  not 
conveyed  in  the  other  resolution.  He  should  like  to  submit  it 
in  order  that  the  meeting  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  could  approve  of  it. 
He  might  say  that  by  the  term  "  unexhausted  improvements  " 
he  understood  they  referred  to  improvements  which  shonld  be 
effected  by  the  landlords,  such  as  the  removal  of  rough  timber^ 
the  drainage  of  land,  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  accom- 
modation for  machinery.  If  these  works  were  effected  by  the 
tenant  he  should  be  allowed  a  certain  sum  of  money  bj  the 
landlord.  The  resolution  was  as  follows:  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Ghamber,  the  present  laws  and  customs,  rela- 
ting to  the  tenancy  of  land,  particularly  those  by  which  all 
permanent  and  unexhausted  improvements  effected  by  the 
tenant  became  the  property  of  the  landlord  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  or  term,  require  alteration  and  amendment  as  being 
not  only  unjust  in  principle,  but  operating  as  a  barrier  and 
preventive  to  good  and  profitable  husbandry,  alike  injurious  to 
the  landlord,  to  the  tenant,  and  to  the  community  at  large  ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  a  permanent  and  increased  value 
shall  have  been  given  to  the  farm  by  the  outlay  of  the  tenant, 
he  should  be  entitled  to  recover  by  law,  if  necessary,  such  sum 
as  his  unexhausted  interest  in  the  same  may  be  fairly  estimated 
to  be  worth,  by  a  competent  authority  to  be  duly  appointed, 
but  that  such  enactment  shall  only  apply  in  those  cases  where 
in  the  lease  or  agreement  existing  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  no  such  provision  shall  have  been  made." 

Lord  MoNSON  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  have 
troubled  them  with  any  remarks  had  he  not  been  challenged 
by  his  old  friend  Mr.  Glutton,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  upwards  of  forty  years.  He  (Lord  Monson) 
came  down  more  particularly  to  hear  than  to  talk,  and  he 
must  say  lie  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  clever  and 
excellent  paper  whicli  Mr.  Street  had  read.  He  must  also 
congratulate  the  Ghamber  upon  the  efficient  delegate  they  had 
sent  to  represent  them  in  London.  His  (Lord  Monson's)  re- 
marks would  be  directed  to  what  he  thought  they  miglit  wish 
to  hear — the  system  as  to  farm  valuations  which  prevails  in 
Lincolnshire.  Before  he  came  down  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  notes  on  Tenant-Right  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but 
he  must  say  in  the  first  place  that  customs  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  As  a  rule  the  tenants'  claims 
are  defined  either  by  the  agreement  he  holds  with  his  land- 
lord, or,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement,  by  the  inven- 
tory made  when  he  takes  the  farms  ;  so  much  is  this  the  rule, 
that  tliey  have  an  old  proverb  in  the  county  that  as  a  man 
enters  so  he  leaves,  and  he  (Lord  Monson)  believed,  from  wliat 
he  had  heard,  that  the  same  practice  prevails  in  Surrey.  In 
the  absence  of  agreement  with  regard  to  improvements,  cus- 
tom of  country  is  observed.  As  to  underdraining,  when  the 
landlord  finds  the  tiles,  the  underdraining  runs  out  in  five 
years  ;  but  wiiere  the  tenant  finds  the  tiles,  the  underdraining 
runs  out  in  seven  years.  In  cases,  however,  where  there  is 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in- draining  a  portion  of  the  land, 
or  where  the  drainage  lias  to  be  laid  deeper,  and  therefore  at- 
tended with  great  expense,  although  the  landlord  finds  the 
tiles,  the  underdraining  does  not  run  out  till  seven  years  have 
elapsed,  and  in  some  instances  not  till  ten  years.  As  to  lime, 
which  includes  cartage,  it  lasts  for  five  years,  and  the  tenant, 
on  quitting,  is  allowed  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  time. 
Then  comes  the  question  as  to  linseed  and  cotton  cake  con- 
sumed by  stock,  and  as  to  that  the  rule  is  to  allow  half  the 
cost  for  the  last  year  and  one-third  for  the  two  previous  years, 
hut  in  Lincolnshire  cake  of  one  kind  or  the  other  is  used  so  I 


commonly  that  in  almost  every  case  the  claim  of  the  outgoing 
tenant  is  governed  by  the  allowance  made  when  he  entered  the 
farm  ;  but  the  system  varies  very  much  on  different  farms  be- 
longing to  the  same  landlord.  The  manure  and  straw  are  the 
property  of  the  landlord  unless  the  tenant  has  paid  for  them 
on  entering,  and  as  to  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant,  those 
permanently  attached  to  the  freehold  cannot  be  removed  un- 
less the  landlord  refuses  to  take  them  ;  but  wooden  buildings, 
resting  on  wood  or  stone,  may  be  removed  at  the  option  of 
the  tenant.  These  are  some  of  the  rules  which  obtain  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  by  agreement  and  custom.  He  did  not 
suppose  there  is  a  lease  in  the  whole  county  ;  perhaps  the 
landlords  do  not  care  to  grant  them,  but  certainly  the  tenants 
do  not  care  to  have  them.  They  prefer  an  agreement,  and, 
failing  that,  fall  back  on  the  custom  of  the  county.  As  to  the 
resolution  which  Mr.  Baker  had  proposed,  he  saw  nothing  to 
object  to,  except  the  last  few  words  relating  to  the  production 
of  food.  He  (Lord  Monson)  bad  the  honour  to  hold  some 
land  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  he  might  say  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  valuation  is  objectionable  ;  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  landlord,  it  cannot  benefit  the  farmer,  and,  possibly,  is 
not  pleasant  to  those  who  stand  outside  the  ranks,  the  general 
public.  He  remembered  that  his  father  once  had  a  farm 
which  had  been  vacant  for  a  short  time.  On  taking  it  into 
his  own  hands  he  had  to  pay  the  charges  which  had  been  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Glutton,  and  he  did  not  find  it  a  very 
profitable  transaction.  In  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  on  an  estate 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough's  grand- 
father, all  the  farmers  held  under  tiie  Lincolnshire  custom, 
and  anyone  who  visited  the  estate  could  see  that  the  system 
was  appreciated  by  the  tenants,  and  that  their  holdings  would 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  island 
where  the  farms  are  held  under  different  customs.  In  con- 
clusion, his  lordship  said  he  quite  agreed  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  landlord  to  assist  the  tenant  by  cutting  down 
hedge-rows,  removing  timber,  and  by  giving  him  suitable 
buildings. 

Mr.  Bra-DSHaw  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Glutton,  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  to  seek  to  legalise  by  legislative  enact- 
ment the  system  prevailing  in  Surrey  with  regard  to  valuations. 
He  might  state  that  upon  the  question  of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  country,  and 
only  last  month  he  proposed  at  the  Gentral  Farmers'  Glub  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consider  ition  the  draft 
of  a  bill  to  be  brought  forwaid  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Bedford, 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Read  upon  this  question.  That  bill  was  not 
yet  drafted,  and  therefore  he  thought  the  meeting  ought  to 
approach  the  subject  with  great  caution.  His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  further  the  matter  was  entered  into  the  greater 
would  be  the  difficulties,  and  that  whatever  was  done  freedom 
of  contract  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  principal  com- 
plaint against  Surrey  valuations  was,  it  appeared,  that  the  in- 
coming tenant  did  not  get  value  for  the  money  he  paid,  an 
instance  of  this  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge.  He  thought 
that  they  ought  to  have  some  resolution  before  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notice  by  which  the  meeting  had  been  called. 

Mr.  G.  Drewitt  said  he|  hoped  the  question  would  he 
settled  without  going  to  the  legislature,  but  he  should  like  to 
hear  what  the  so-called  Surrey  valuations  are.  Half-fallows 
had  loug  been  done  away  with,  and  altogether  he  did  not  think 
the  Surrey  valuations,  or  what  he  understood  to  be  Surrey 
valuations,  were  so  much  to  be  condemned. 

Mr.  MoRE-MoLYNEUX  tlioughtthe  resolution  too  sweeping. 
The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  certain  fraudulent  acts, 
difficult  of  detection,  might  be  committed,  and  if  they  could  be 
done  away  with,  he  did  not  think  any  great  complaints  could 
be  made  against  Surrey  valuations.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  just  ground  for  the  assertion  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  the  incoming  tenants'  capital  was  locked  up  for 
a  long  time.  He  admitted  that  the  outgoing  tenant,  in  order 
to  put  money  into  his  own  pocket,  might  perform  farming 
operations  at  an  improper  time  at  the  expense  of  the  incoming 
tenant,  but  it  was  a  dishonest  practice  altogether,  and  ought  to 
be  checked.  Half- dressings  had  very  properly  been  got  rid  of, 
and  why  ?  Because  they  were  things  that  could  not  be  seen 
at  all,  the  valuer  could  know  nothing  about  them ;  half-fallows, 
perhaps,  he  might.  He  (Mr.  Molyneux)  hoped  that  the  legis- 
lature would  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Mr,  Harrison  said  the  instances  which  Mr.  Glutton  had 
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adduced  were  rather  old.  Could  he  not  furnish  them  with 
something  of  a  more  recent  date  ? 

Mr.  Baker,  in  offering  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  Monson  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  again  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  landlords  by  redeeming  fallows, 
&c.,  and  charging  the  interest  on  the  tenant,  would  increase 
the  value  of  the  farms  and  greatly  improve  the  tenant's  position. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Scott  suggested  that  the  words 
"  among  other  objections"  should  be  inserted  in  Mr.  Baker's 
resolution  before  "  tends  to  restrict  the  production  of  food." 
— This  was  carried  with  but  one  dissentient. 

Mr.  Hewett  (the  hon.  secretary),  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said  no  one  could  use  his  eyes  in  this  county  without 
seeing  the  great  difference  in  farming  which  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  want  of  capital,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  tenant  had  no  security  for  the  capital  he  invests 
in  the  farm.  He  knew  two  farms  where  the  occupier  had 
perfect  security  which  produced  double  the  amount  of  food  as 
was  produced  on  many  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
reason  that  the  same  names  appear  year  after  year  upon  the 
prize  lists  of  agricultural  associations  was  because  most  of 
them  have  security  for  the  capital  they  invested.  It  was  a 
matter  for  regret  that  a  great  many  farms  of  usefnl  land  were 
always  changing  hands,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  did 
not  have  a  fair  trial,  for  they  had  liad  tenants  out  Jof  nearly 
every  county  in  England,  but  they  would  not  stop.  Many  of 
them  were  good  men  who  wished  to  cultivate  the  land  pro- 
perly, whilst  on  the  other  hand  tliere  were — but  of  course  not 
in  that  hall — some  who  were  willing  to  give  high  rents  and 
then  pull  all  they  possibly  could  out  of  the  land,  leaving  it  in 
a  starved  and  impoverished  condition.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  they  could  only  have  wliat  is  known  as  commercial  secu- 
rity in  farming — wliether  a  lease  be  taken  or  not — by  a  fair 
and  equitable  compensation  for  all  unexhausted  improvements  ; 
the  tenant  on  the  other  hand  to  be  held  liable  for  all  deteri- 
oration of  the  farm.  If  a  tenant  puts  up  a  building,  lie  ought, 
if  the  landlord  wont  take  it,  to  be  allowed  to  remove  it,  and  lie 
ougiit  also  to  be  allowed  fairly  for  unexhausted  manures, 
dung,  artificial  manures,  stock  fed  on  corn  and  oilcake ;  he- 
cause  during  the  last  year  or  two  no  farmer  would  feed  cake 
without  such  payment.  The  result  of  the  present  wasteful 
system  in  "  working  out  a  farm"  is  that  the  tenant  realizes 
only  a  portion  of  wliat  he  has  invested,  the  farm  loses  five  or 
six  limes  the  amount  in  fertility,  and  required  three  or  four 
years  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  expended  to  restore  it. 
fle  believed  that  by  judicious  arrangements  between  landlord 


and  tenant  the  food  produced  in  this  country  could  be  nearly 
doubled,  and  property  greatly  enhanced  in  value. 

Mr.  Glutton  said  he  could  not  agree  witli  Mr.  Ellis's  reso- 
lution. About  20  years  ago  Mr.  Pusey  and  the  Duke  of 
Kichmoud  brought  forward  a  bill  which  dealt  with  this  diffi- 
cult question  of  unexhausted  improvements,  but  before  long  both 
became  aware  of  the  inexpedience  of  interfering  in  the  matter. 
At  that  time  the  Surrey  valuations  were  brought  forward  to 
show  what  such  a  system  would  lead  to.  The  bill,  although 
extremely  well  supported,  and  as  inoffensive  as  such  a  bill 
could  be,  came  to  nothing. 

Mr.  More  Molyneux  said  he  objected  to  the  last  clause 
of  the  resolution  if  he  understood  it  aright.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  Mr.  Ellis  put  it  in  this  way,  that  unless  contracts  were 
entered  into  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  the  Government 
or  the  Legislature  was  to  be  called  in  to  intervene. 

The  Hon.  Erancis  Scott  said  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
rather  an  argument  than  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Molyneux  said  what  he  objected  to  was  that  the 
Legislature  should  come  in  and  give  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  said  he  had  no  objection  to  omit  the  last 
paragraph. 

The  Hon.  Erancis  Scott,  after  some  further  discussion, 
said  Mr. Molyneux  objected  to  the  last  part  of  the  resolution, 
other  gentlemen  objected  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  he  (Mr.  Scott) 
objected  to  the  beginning  of  it.  If  tliis  Chamber  undertook 
upon  itself  to  decide  the  laws  between  landlord  and  tenant  it 
would  remind  him  of  the  famous  proclamation  of  the  three 
tailors  of  Tooley-street.  He  tlioaght  they  had  better  wait 
and  see  what  the  bill  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  was  like 
before  they  interfered. 

Mr.  Allen  Chandler,  before  the  resolution  was  put,  said 
he  could  uot  quite  agree  with  it,  and  he  thought  the  whole 
matter  had  better  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Sherryer  seconded  Mr.  Chandler's  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously  : 

"  That  the  resolutions  and  questions  he  referred  to  the 
Council  to  consider  the  tenure  of  land  in  this  country,  and 
report  upon  the  same  to  a  future  meeting,  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  allowances  an  outgoing  tenant  should  be 
entitled  to,  and  also  the  deteriorations  a  landlord  should  be 
entitled  to  for  dilapidation  and  deficient  husbandry." 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Street  for  his  paper. 


Tenant-right. 


The  following  is  a  full  and  corrected  report  of  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  at  Chelmsford. 

I  feel  it  to  be  somewhat  to  the  discredit  of  our  Essex  Chamber 
that  it  is  one  of  tlie  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  to  discuss  the 
important  question  of  Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Improve- 
ments. We  are  now  too  late  to  contribute  our  share  of  advice 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Central  Chamber,  which,  by  the  reso- 
lutions passed  on  Nov.  5th,  has  already  definitely  declared 
itself.  There  are,  liowever,  some  advantages  in  thus  coming 
after  the  Central,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Provincial 
Chambers  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  We  have  their 
experience  to  guide  us ;  we  have  learned  something  from  the 
able  speeches  that  have  been  made  ;  we  can  criticise  their  re- 
solutions ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  avoid  their  errors.  Perhaps 
we,  as  a  Chamber,  cannot  do  any  more  useful  work  than  that 
of  sifting  some  of  the  evidence  before  us  in  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  other  Chambers, 
and  endeavouring  to  give  a  sound  and  thoughtful  verdict 
thereupon.  I  think  I  have  preserved  an  account  of  every 
paper  read,  every  speech  made,  and  every  resolution  passed,  in 
relation  to  my  subject,  in  the  several  Chambers  during  the 
past  year  ;  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  to  refer 
to  even  the  most  important  of  them  separately.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  remarks  upon  the  subject  by  many  of  our 
leading  members  of  Parliament.  To  save  time,  I  must  gene- 
ralise as  well  as  I  can.  Those  who  have  publicly  declared 
their  views  upon  our  subject  may  be  divided  into  four  separate 
parties,  to  one  or  other  of  which  probably  everyone  who  has 
considered  the  question  at  all  may  be  said  to  belong : 


1.  Those  who  deny  altogether  the  right  of  an  out-going 
tenant  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  his 
improvements. 

2.  Tliose  who  admit  that  right,  but  deprecate  legislation. 

3.  Those  who  think  legislation  necessary,  but  advocate  only 
a  partial  reform. 

4f.  The  advocates  of  complete  reform. 
The  first  class  is,  happily,  a  small  and  a  rapidly  decreasing 
one,  and  it  is  not  wortii  while  to  spend  ranch  time  in  con- 
sidering what  its  members  have  to  say.  Their  views  are 
chiefly  traceable  either  to  ignorance,  prejudice  against  change, 
or  selfishness.  Their  stock  argument,  if  such  it  can  be  termed, 
is  in  effect  as  follows  :  "  A  man  can  do  as  he  likes  about 
taking  a  farm,  and  if  he  takes  it,  he  is  not  obliged  to  sink  a 
lot  of  money  in  it.  If  lie  does  make  permanent  improvements 
without  a  lease,  he  lias  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  is  turned 
out  at  six  months'  notice,  and  leaves  a  large  sum  behind  him." 
There  are  few  who,  in  the  present  day,  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  give  utterance  to  such  a  speech  as  this,  and  these  few  may 
fairly  be  left  unanswered.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  occupy 
time  in  the  endeavour  to  convince  them.  Tiie  car  of  progress 
will  simply  run  over  them — nay,  lias  run  over  them,  and  left 
them  to  be  converted  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  if  con- 
verted they  are  to  be  at  all.  The  principle  of  compensation 
has  long  been  partially  carried  out  in  all  parts  ot  tiie  country 
by  payment  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  his  fallows,  clovers,  and 
other  items,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  valuations. 
The  advocates  of  the  most  complete  compensation  only  ask  for 
an  extension  of  an  existing  custom,  and  the  enforcement  of 
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that  custom  by  law.  They  only  ask  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
shall  be  paid  for  all  the  property  he  leaves  behind  him  on  the 
farm  of  his  landlord,  instead  of  for  only  a  part.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  advocates  of  leases  without  compensation  should 
be  classed  amongst  those  who  altogether  deny  the  tenant's 
right  to  compensation,  because  they  in  effect  admit  that  right 
when  they  propose  a  long  lease  as  a  substitute  ;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  consider  them  as  members  of  Class  No.  2.  But  the 
most  specious  argument  brought  forward  by  the  men  of  Class 
No.  1  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  selfish  fears  of  a  few  favoured 
tenants  who  are  conscious  of  holding  their  farms  under  ex- 
ceptionably  favourable  conditions.  These  fortunate  ones  are 
warned  that  if  tlie  principle  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  is  estabhshed,  rents  will  be  sure  to  rise,  and 
they  will  not,  as  heretofore,  be  able  to  get  a  good  living  by 
poor  farming  under  a  low  rent.  This  appeal  especially  re- 
commends itself  to  needy  tenants  who  have  not  capital  enough 
to  improve  their  farms,  and  who  fear  any  change  that  will  do 
away  with  the  old  hand-to-mouth  system  of  farming.  But  in 
so  far  as  this  argument  acts  as  a  sedative  in  the  case  of  the 
tenants  referred  to,  to  a  corresponding  extent  should  it  work 
as  a  stimulant  to  tlie  general  public,  whose  interest  it  is  that' 
the  resources  of  the  land  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost. 
But  I  venture  to  affirm  that  this  appeal  to  the  feais  of  tenants 
with  low  rents  and  tenants  with  insufficient  capital  is  one  that 
they  would  be  wise  to  disregard.  To  no  branch  of  human 
effort  does  the  aphorism  that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at  aU  is 
worth  doing  well "  apply  more  forcibly  than  to  agriculture. 
Mr.  Mechi  is  not  always  wrong,  as  some  prejudiced  people 
seem  to  think.  I  believe  he  is  entirely  right  in  his  persistent 
effort  to  convince  farmers  of  small  capital  that  they  will  do 
better  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones.  I  know  that  the 
ostentatious  fashion  of  the  day  glories  in  large  farms,  large 
establishments,  large  armies,  large  debts,  and  even  large  bank- 
ruptcies ;  but  I  think  there  are  signs  of  a  coming  economic 
reform.  It  is  even  said  that  the  ladies  are  going  to  reduce 
their  cliignons.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  surely  hope  for  any 
proposed  retrenchment.  Then  let  not  low-rented  or  needy 
farmers  be  scared  by  the  bugbear  of  ruin,  that  the  enemies  of 
land  tenancy  reform  are  so  fond  of  presenting  to  their  notice. 
We  now  come  to  Class  No.  2,  and  although  this  is  a  very 
numerous  class,  the  advocates  of  reform  have  not  much  to 
fear  from  its  influence.  Tlie  members  of  it  are  decidedly  left 
behind  by  the  great  advance  in  the  general  opinion  upon  the 
cempensation  question.  Tliey  were  powerful  enough  to  hinder 
legislative  action  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Pusey's  committee  ou 
Tenaut-Right  sat,  and,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  tliat 
committee  favoured  their  views.  The  evidence  given  before 
Mr.  Pusey's  committee  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of 
legislative  interference,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  was, 
therefore,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  forcible  recommendations 
of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined.  But  now  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  public  men,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  our  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  what  is  called  legislative  interference.  As 
far  as  I  remember,  only  two  or  three  readers  of  papers  upon 
the  compensation  question  have  declared  against  legislation, 
though  some  of  the  Chambers  have  passed  resolutions  depre- 
cating what  they  term  legislative  interference  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Wliere  this  has  been  the  case,  we  may  presume 
that  the  majority  of  those  present  belong  to  our  second  class, 
unless  through  fear,  or  some  other  motive,  they  voted  against 
their  principles.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  landowners,  land  agents,  and  farmers  too,  strongly  ob- 
ject to  legislative  action,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  term  it,  infcr- 
ference.  Their  great  cry  is  for  "  Freedom  of  Contract,"  as  if 
anything  of  the  kind  really  existed.  Practically  there  is  about 
as  much  real  freedom  of  contract  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  as  there  is  between  a  millionaire  and  a  beggar — 
that  is,  with  regard  to  any  desirable  occupation.  Whenever 
such  a  farm  is  likelj  to  become  vacant,  there  are  scores  of 
men  ready  to  apply  lor  it  if  they  think  they  have  any  chance 
of  getting  it.  The  landlord  can  make  pretty  well  his  own 
terms,  and  if  one  would-be  tenant  refuses  to  accept  them, 
another  is  sure  to  agree.  Hatlier  than  lose  a  desirable  farm,  a 
man  will  accept  what  he  knows  to  be  unfair  conditions;  if  he 
cannot  secure  all  his  rights,  he  will  with  his  eyes  open  give 
up  some  of  them  beforehand.  Thus  there  is  no  equal  con- 
tracting power  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  former 
stands  upon  a  vantage  ground  that  renders  the  phrase, 
"  freedom  of  contract,"  a  delusion  and  a  snare.    But  suppose, 


for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is  this  freedom  of  con- 
tract ;  suppose  that  the  tenant  can  manage  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  the  coniiscation  of  his  property  that  he  has  agreed  to 
allow  on  quittance  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  tliis  can  ever  com- 
pletely be  managed  without  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenant,  but  to  whatever 
extent  it  can  be,  the  general  public  have  to  suffer  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree.  If  it  is  by  a  low  rent  that  a  tenant  considers 
himself  compensated  for  the  lack  of  security  for  his  capital,  he 
is  probably  mistaken ;  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre  saved  in 
rent  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  increased  returns  to  be 
obtained  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital.  And  although 
the  tenant  may  feel  satisiied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  has  made 
a  good  bargain,  the  great  body  of  consumers  have  reason  to 
complain  if  the  tenancy  laws  are  such  as  virtually  to  prohibit 
the  application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  ;  for 
although,  no  doubt,  some  yearly  tenants  are  rash  enough  to 
speculate  on  their  chances  of  long  life  and  continuance  in  their 
holdings,  and  to  invest  largely  in  improvements,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
men  are  too  cautious  to  enter  into  such  rash  speculations. 
Common  prudence  does  not  justify  a  tenant,  liable  to  sis 
months'  or  even  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit,  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  capital  that  will  not  bring  an  immediate  return, 
unless  he  is  protected  by  the  conditions  of  his  contract  or  by 
the  custom  of  the  country.  We  all  know  that  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  a  few  other  parts  of  the  country,  a  custom  of 
granting  compensation  for  certain  permanent  improvements 
has  by  long  existence  obtained  the  force  of  law.  These 
customs  have  been  introduced  voluntarily,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  landowners  and  land  agents  in  those  districts 
that  they  have  been  thus  voluntarily  introduced.  It  is  to  the 
extension  of  this  system  of  voluntary  compensation  that  many 
of  our  second  class  look  forward.  They  argue  that  the  system 
has  been  found  to  work  well  in  Lincolnshire,  and  that  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  bring  landlords  and  tenants 
together  in  a  friendly  way,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  a 
similar  system.  But  tliese  gentlemen  appear  to  forget 
that  although  the  Lincolnsoire  customs  have  been 
in  existence  longer  than  any  living  man  can  re- 
member, they  have  not  spread  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1848,  before 
referred  to,  recommended  such  extension  by  voluntary  action, 
but  the  advice  has  not  been  taken.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  wait  two  or  three  hundred  years  without  legislation 
the  comparatively  excellent  customs  of  Lincolnshire,  with  cer- 
tain variations  |suitable  to  different  localities,  might  become 
general  all  over  the  country.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  the  slow  progress  of  voluntary  reform.  Legislation  can  do 
in  a  year  what  voluntary  effort  would  probably  take  several 
generations  in  carrying  out.  Why,  twenty  years  must  elapse 
before  a  new  custom  can  obtain  the  force  of  law ;  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  twenty,  nor  half  twenty,  years.  Here 
we  are  under  a  state  of  the  law  that  enables  the  landlord  to 
appropriate  some  of  his  tenant's  property,  in  the  absence  of 
special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  which  is  only  partially 
made  in  a  few  districts,  and  nowhere  adequately — ^for  even  the 
Lincolnshire  scale  of  compensation  is  miserably  inadequate. 
Why  should  we  wait  till  such  special  agreements  have  become 
general,  and  by  long  contiuuance  have  obtained  the  force  of 
law  ?  It  was  legislation  that  placed  the  tenant-farmer  in  his 
shamefully  unfair  position  in  relation  to  his  landlord  ;  then  let 
legislation  remove  the  gross  injustice.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land  that  allows  direct  confiscation  in  the  absence  of  special 
stipulation  to  the  contrary  ;  then  let  the  law  of  the  land  be 
made  to  protect  the  tenant's  property  instead  of  sanctioning 
the  approprition  of  it  by  another.  When  legalised  confication 
has  been  going  ou  so  long,  I  have  no  patience  with  those  ex- 
ceedingly mild  and  gentle  creatures  who  cry  :  "  0  don't  let  us 
have  any  legislative  interference  ;  it  will  be  so  very  unpleasant 
to  our  landlords !  Tliey  are  really  well-meaning  and  even 
generous  fellows,  and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  they 
will  no  doubt  all  have  been  persuaded  to  give  up  their  un- 
pleasant, though  legal  practice,  of  appropriating  our  property. 
Do  let  them  keep  on  till  we  can  induce  them  by  the  force  of 
moral  persuasion  to  leave  off."  Now,  the  state  of  feelinj^  mani- 
fested in  this  imaginary  speech  gives  evidence  of  a  high  state 
of  Christian  forbearance  that,  I  conlcss,  1  have  not  attained  to. 
I  am  not  fiudiug  any  fault  with  the  landlords.  As  a  class,  they 
are,  no  doubt,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  classes  of 
their  countrymen,  in  spite  of  the  demoralising  influence  which 
the  possession  of  unjust  power  never  fails  to  exercise.    That 
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some  of  them  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  voluntarily  renounced 
this  unjust  power  of  appropriating  their  tenant's  property  that 
the  law  of  the  land  permits  them  to  hold,  and  that  so  many 
more  are  now  prepared  to  assist  in  the  alteration  of  that  law,  is 
very  creditable  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  will  he  gainers 
rather  than  losers  by  the  alteration ;  but  I  believe  their  motive 
is  the  love  of  justice  rather  than  the  desire  for  personal  benefit. 
If  it  should  be  considered  that  such  a  term  as  "  confiscation"  is 
too  harsh,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  of  no  other  term  so 
appropriate  to  such  a  fairly  illustrative  case  as  this :  A  yearly 
tenant  spends  £100,  let  us  say,  on  chalking  a  clay  soil.  He 
has  just  finished  the  work  when  he  receives  sis  months'  notice 
to  quit— never  mind  for  what  reason;  then  his  £100  is  ap- 
priated  by  his  landlord  without  a  penny  being  returned  as 
compensation.  Or  suppose  that,  instead  of  receiving  notice  to 
quit,  he  dies,  and  his  widow  is  not  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
farm,  the  result  is  just  the  same.  Will  anyone  maintain  that 
this  IS  ri(j}it  because  it  is  legal?  On  the  other  hand  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  a  tenant  commits  robbery  when  betakes  a 
farm  in  good  condition  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  cul- 
tivate it  properly,  and,  instead  of  honourably  carrying  out  that 
understanding,  he  proceeds  to  exhaust  that  farm,  and  then 
leaves  it  with  several  hundreds  of  pounds  in  his  pocket  that 
properly  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  In  my  opinion,  one 
case  is  as  much  a  case  of  robbery  as  the  other,  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  is  legal  and  the  other  is  not,  for,  unless 
I  am  mistaken— and  here  I  am  open  to  correction  if  I  am 
wrong— the  law  allows  the  landlord  to  proceed  against  the 
tenant  for  any  unfair  deterioration  of  the  land,  as  well  as  for 
dilapidations  to  the  premises.  And  now  we  come  to  those 
members  of  our  second  class,  who  object  to  legislation  because 
tliey  wish  leases  to  become  general,  and  then  they  think  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  will  be  unnecessary. 
I  am  as  much  in  favour  of  leases  as  anyone,  only  I  think 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  should  be  given 
with  them.  Some  time  back  Sir  John  Pakington  advocated 
this  plan  of  leases  with  compensation,  but  I  was  sorry  to  ob- 
serve that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber,  on  Novem- 
ber 5th,  when  the  resolutions  relating  to  our  subject 
were  passed,  the  honourable  baronet  made  no  protest 
when  the  plan  he  had  supported  was  entirely  set  aside  by 
a  special  stipulation  contained  in  the  first  resolution 
passed  in  his  presence,  and  apparently  with  his  consent. 
Now,  the  evils  of  leases  without  compensation  have  been 
shown  up  time  after  time.  They  were  exposed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Chamber,  and  as  I  am  anxious  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  will  be  very  brief  on  this  por- 
tion of  my  subject.  It  was  shown  then  at  our  last  meeting, 
as  it  has  been  shown  often  and  often  before,  that  iu  an  average 
case  of  a  lease  for  14  years,  at  least  the  first  four  years  are 
occupied  in  getting  an  exhausted  farm  into  fair  condition  ; 
during  the  next  six  years  the  land  is  yielding  good  crops  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons,  and  in  the  last  four  years  the  process 
of  exhaustion  again  goes  on,  unless  tlie  tenant  gets  a  renewal 
of  his  lease  before  he  begins  the  process.  Here  we  have  what 
has  been  aptly  described  as  eight  lean  years  to  six  fat  ones. 
When  tlie  lease  is  for  21  years,  the  evil  is  of  course  lessened, 
but  it  still  exists.  There  would  be  at  least  eight  years  out  of 
the  21  during  which  tlie  farm  would  be  producing  less  than  it 
would  produce  if  it  were  farmed  fairly  up  to  the  end  of  each 
lease  with  the  prospect  of  compensation  to  the  out-going 
tenant  for  what  he  leaves  behind  in  the  farm,  beyond  what  was 
there  when  he  took  it.  The  fact  of  a  tenant  .being  allowed 
a  lease  of  21  years  is  no  ground  for  placing  him  in  this  dilem- 
ma at  the  end  of  it — that  either  he  must  play  the  interesting 
game  of  "  Draw  the  Well  Dry" — anotlicr  name  for  which  is, 
as  you  know,  "  Beggar  my  neighbour" — or  leave  a  certain 
sum  of  liis  own  money  iu  the  farm  to  be  appropriated  by  his 
landlord.  We  know  well  which  horn  of  this  wretciied  dilem- 
ma a  tenant  will  generally  take  hold  of.  A.  man  may  hate 
slovenly  farming  ever  so  much  and  yet  not  feel  disposed  to 
make  his  landlord  a  handsome  present  at  the  end  of  Jiis 
lease.  So  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  lease  is  not 
renewed  a  few  years  before  its  termination,  which  is  a  compa- 
ratively rare  incident,  we  have  the  8  lean  years  against  the  G 
or  13  fat  ones,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  the  loss  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world  is  by  this  system,  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
leases  alone,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
the  loss  on  the  land  let  on  yearly  tenancies  is,  of  course,  very 
much  greater,  because  the  leanness  that  is  rightly  supposed  to 
characterize  a  portion  of  the  lease,  is  very  properly  declared  to 


be  chronic  with  the  yearly  tenancy.  The  loss  to  the  country, 
then,  through  the  absence  of  security  for  tenant's  capital  must 
be  enormous.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching 
to  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  that  loss  must  be.  The  value 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  £200,000,000.  Now,  it  has  been  often 
asserted,  and  as  often  denied,  that  the  land  of  this  kingdom 
produces  only  about  half  what  might  be  obtained  from  it  after 
a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital  upon  it.  If  we  take  into  account 
all  the  poor  grass  lauds,  and  all  the  poor  undrained  clays,  I 
see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  estimate  is  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Mechi  says :  "  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
very  largest  estimate  per  acre,  taking  into  account  the  poor 
grass  and  arable  lands,  and  leaving  out  market  and  other  gar- 
dens, does  not  reach  £4  per  acre"  ("  How  to  Farm  Profit- 
ably," page  170).  Well,  there  are  over  76,000,000  acres,  in- 
cluding town  and  waste  lands,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
if  we  reckon  that  only  50,000,000  of  these  acres  are  farmed, 
we  get  only  about  £4  per  acre  as  the  average  annual  produce. 
Is  it,  then,  so  very  extravagant  to  suppose  that  this  amount 
might  be  doubled  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ? 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  imply  a  belief  that  by  giving 
security  to  tenant's  capital  the  country  would  at  once  save 
£200,000,000  a  year.  In  the  first  place  we  must  make  a  de- 
duction for  Ireland,  where  the  tenants  now  enjoy  security  of 
capital.  Secondly,  I  do  not  imagine  that  as  soon  as  a  legal 
claim  to  compensation  for  improvements  was  given  to  the 
tenants  they  would  one  and  all  immediately  begin  to  double 
their  outlay  upon  the  land.  The  improvement  would,  no  doubt 
be  gradual.  At  the  same  time,  I  think,  the  country  would 
soon  be  the  richer  by  many  millions  annually,  which,  we  lose 
now  simply  from  the  absence  of  security  for  tenants'  capital. 
Who  is  the  gainer  from  this  great  loss  to  the  general  con- 
sumer ?  Not  the  landlord,  for  his  rents  are  thereby  kept  down  ; 
not  the  tenant,  for  he  almost  invariably  does  best  where  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  farming  best ;  and  not  the  labourer,  who  is 
less  in  demand,  in  proportion  to  the  poorness  of  farming.  In 
short,  no  one  gains  by  our  iniquitious  land-tenancy  laws, 
which  the  gentlemen  of  our  second  class  object  to  have  altered, 
and  which  are  directly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  millions  of 
pounds  annually  through  non-production.  Next,  we  have  to 
consider  the  views  of  those  who  constitute  class  No.  3 — the 
men  of  compromise,  the  advocates  of  half  measures  and  inefB.- 
cient  legislation.  Within  this  class  I  fear  we  must  include 
nearly  all  the  landowners  and  land  agents,  a  large  number  of 
the  tenant-farmers,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  writers 
for  the  press.  Nearly  all  the  papers  upon  the  compensatioa 
question  that  have  been  read  in  the  Chambers,  most  of  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made,  and  the  resolutions  that  have 
been  passed,  have  advocated  partial  reform.  Compromise  is 
the  political  fashion  of  the  day,  and  principle  is  constantly 
having  to  give  way  to  it,  much  to  the  increase  of  future  work 
that  is  always  entailed  to  tinkering  legislation.  1  think,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  those  who  have  given  their  support  to 
schemes  for  the  partial  reform  of  our  land-tenancy  laws,  have 
done  so  in  ignorance  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  writers  in  the  Liberal  press  have  professed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  Central 
Chamber,  not  seeing  that  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable 
any  landlord  to  evade  the  principal  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions that  it  is  intended  to  impose  upon  him.  Many 
tenants,  too,  are  so  delighted  with  the  landowners  for 
the  graciousness  witli  which  they  have  met  the  pro- 
posals of  the  advocates  of  compensation  to  tenants,  that 
they  are  ready  to  obey  the  injunction — "Open  your  mouths, 
and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what  your  landlords  will  send 
you."  And  there  are  yet  others — very  many  others,  I  fear — 
who  have  accepted  a  compromise  because  they  are  afraid  to 
oppose  it.  I  propose  to  take  tlie  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Central  Chamber,  as  very  favourably  representing  the  views 
of  our  tliird  class.  They  aie  as  follows :  (1)  That  this 
Council  considers  it  necessary  for  the  proper  security  of 
capital  engaged  in  husbandry  that,  when  such  security  is  not 
given  by  a  lease  or  agreement,  the  out-going  tenant  should  be 
entitled  by  law  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of 
his  improvements,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  the  landlord  should 
be  paid  for  dilapidations  and  deteriorations  caused  by  default 
of  the  tenant,  provided  that  such  compensation  is  subject  to 
previous  consent  of  tlie  owner,  in  the  case  of  buildings,  drain- 
age, reclamation,  and  other  works  of  a  permanent  character. 
And  (2)  That  this  Council  considers  absolutely  necessary  a 
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change  in  the  law  of  tenancy,  so  that,  in  all  yearly  holdings,  the 
letting  and  hiring  of  agricultural  land,  as  well  on  entailed  and 
ecclesiastical  as  on  other  estates,  shall  be  subject  to  at  least 
twelve  months'  notice  to  quit,  cases  of  insolvency  excepted. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  proviso — "  when  such 
security  is  not  given  by  a  lease  or  agreement,"  because  it 
opens  the  way  to  all  kinds  of  evasion.  I  have  already  shown 
that  a  lease  without  compensation  cannot  give  sufiBcient  secu- 
rity to  a  tenant's  capital ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  if 
this  proviso  should  be  passed  into  law,  long  leases  will  in 
many  cases  be  accepted  by  tenants  as  giving  such  security. 
Similarly  with  an  agreement  privately  entered  into  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  will  accept  it  as  a  bar  to 
compensation,  and  who  is  to  interfere  ?  Here  we  get  to  the 
old  freedoiu  of  contract  question  again.  The  landlord  has  the 
advantage  in  making  the  contract,  and  the  tenant  will  be  only 
a  little  less  likely  than  he  always  has  been  to  accept  a  lease  or 
contract  ostensibly  giving  security  for  his  capital,  but  really 
not  giving  such  security  adequately.  Rather  than  lose  a  good 
farm,  he  will  profess  to  be  satisfied,  although  he  knows  the 
security  is  insufficient  to  warrant  him  in  expending  capital 
upon  the  farm  as  liberally  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  not  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  in  the  absence 
of  his  lease  or  contract,  would  give  him  a  claim  to  compensa- 
tion for  his  unexhausted  improvements.  And  even  if  the  ar- 
rangement that  is  allowed  to  bar  the  claim  to  compensation 
should  be  ever  so  satisfactory  to  the  tenant,  it  may  be  very 
deleterious  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  just  as  I 
have  before  shown  that  existing  arrangements  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  now  are.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  any 
substitute  whatever  for  the  tenant's  right  to  be  repaid  the 
value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements  when  he  leaves  his 
occupation,  will  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  con- 
sumer of  agricultural  produce,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the 
utmost  remunerative  expenditure  of  capital  should  be  made 
upon  a  farm  up  to  the  end  of  a  lease,  and  in  spite  of  any  fancy 
for  private  contracts  the  landlords  or  tenants  may  entertain. 
There  is  one  other  proviso  in  this  first  resolution  of  the 
Central  Chamber  that  I  still  more  strongly  object  to,  namely, 
"  provided  that  such  compensation  is  subject  to  previous  con- 
sent of  the  owner  in  the  case  of  buildings,  drainage,  reclama- 
tion, and  other  works  of  a  permanent  character."  This  actu- 
ally gives  the  landlord  the  power  to  hinder  his  tenant  from 
carrying  out  any  permanent  improvement  by  simply  with- 
holding his  consent.  In  fact,  as  far  as  permanent  improve- 
ment is  concerned,  a  law  containing  this  stipulation  would 
leave  us  in  almost  precisely  the  same  position  as  we  are  in 
now.  Practically  the  landlord  will  only  be  liable  to  pay  for 
such  permanent  improvements  as  he  agrees  beforehand  to  pay 
for.  Is  not  that  just  how  we  are  situated  at  present  ?  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  when  speaking  more  immediately  in 
support  of  my  own  resolutions,  that  neither  of  these  objection- 
able stipulations  are  in  the  least  necessary  in  order  to  give 
complete  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  landowner.  I 
quite  approve  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  Central  Cham- 
ber ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to  my  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  4th  Class,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  many 
remarks.  I  believe  their  views  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
resolutions  I  am  about  to  propose.  The  advocates  of  a 
thorough  and  eff'ectual  measure  of  reform  are  more  numerous 
than  they  appear  to  be,  so  many  of  them  being  silent  members. 
But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  efticient  spokesmen  amongst  us. 
The  objectionable  rider  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Central 
Chamber,  which  makes  the  landlord's  consent  necessary  in 
the  case  of  permanent  improvements  for  which  a  tenant  is  to 
claim  compensation,  met  with  strong  opposition  from  many  of 
the  deputed  members  of  the  County  Cliambers  then  present. 
North  of  the  Tweed,  I  believe  I  may  claim  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  as  members  of  our  4th  class.  The  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in 
August  last,  are  stronger  than  any  that  have  been  passed  in 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  wliich  asks  Her 
Majesty  to  grant  another  Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Land  Tenancy  Laws.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  great  mistake.  We  are  past  the  time  for  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  those  laws.  We  know  too  much  about 
that  already  ;  and  what  is  needed  is  to  set  about  altering  the 
laws  at  once  instead  of  wasting  time  in  superfluous  inquiries. 
You  all  know  that  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  are  going  to 
bring  a  Tenant-Right  Bill  into  Parliament  nest  Session.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Howard  as  a  staunch  friend  of 


complete  reform ;  and  if  Mr.  Read  were  a  little  less  fond  of 
"  kissing  and  making  it  up"  with  his  opponents  after  he  has 
had  a  "  round  "  or  two  with  them,  I  should  have  confidence 
in  him  also.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  this — that  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  Bill 
by  declaring  that  there  has  been  no  demand  for  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  out  of  doors.  Never  has  a 
great  question  been  more  generally  taken  up  by  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  who  are  usually  so  slow  to  move,  although, 
according  to  common  reputation,  so  quick  to  grumble.  I 
will  now  read  my  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
few  observations  in  support  of  them,  after  which  I  will  pro- 
pose them  one  by  one.  By  way  of  recommending  them 
favourably  to  your  attention.  I  may  as  well  state  that  I  have 
submitted  them  to  the  consideration  of  several  practical  agri- 
culturists, gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence,  and,  having  adopted  some  of  their  suggestions, 
I  ask  you  not  hastily  to  reject  or  amend  them,  but  to  consider 
them  not  merely  as  representing  my  insignificant  opinions, 
hut  those  of  many  wiser  and  more  experienced  men  : 

1.  That  in  the  interest  of  landowners,  tenant-farmers,  and 
consumers  alike,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  land  by 
granting  to  outgoing  tenants,  whether  leaseholders  or  yearly 
tenants,  a  legal  claim  upon  their  landlords  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  their  improvements. 

2.  That  the  amount  due  for  improvements  should  be  settled 
by  valuers,  their  decision,  or  that  of  the  umpire  they  may 
select,  l)eing  final  ;  and  that  the  same  means  should  be  adop- 
ted for  the  settlement  of  the  landlord's  claims  on  account  of 
deteriorations  and  dilapidations,  now  recoverable  only  in  a 
court  of  law. 

3.  That  in  order  to  protect  landlords  and  tenants  respec- 
tively against  unjust  demands,  the  term  improvement  should  be 
defined  to  mean  anything  that  increases,  and  deterioration,  any- 
thing that  diminishes,  the  letting  value  of  a  farm. 

4.  Tliat  altliough  it  is  preferable  that  building,  draining,  and 
many  other  durable  and  permanent  improvements  should  be 
executed  by  the  landlord;  yet  if  he  neglects  them  after  having 
been  requested  by  the  tenant  to  execute  them,  and  the  tenant 
carries  them  out  at  his  own  expense,  the  latter,  on  quitting 
his  occupation,  should  be  entitled  to  the  unexhausted  value  of 
those  improvements,  whether  made  with  or  without  the  land- 
lord's consent.  And  if  the  valuers  decide  that  any  buildings  or 
works  thus  carried  out  by  the  tenant  are  not  improvements 
according  to  the  definition  given  in  the  preceeding  resolution, 
the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the  materials,  making 
good  any  damage  occasioned  by  such  removal. 

5.  That  any  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  nullify- 
ing any  of  the  aforesaid  provisions  should  be  legally  void. 

With  regard  to  the  first  resolution,  I  anticipate  that  the 
chief  fight  will  be  over  the  introduction  of  the  words — 
"whether  leaseholders  or  yearly  tenants;"  but  I  hope  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made  in  support  of  giving  compensation 
with  a  lease,  as  well  as  without  it,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Resolution  number  2  is  intended  to  provide  against  litigation, 
and  I  do  not  apprehend  any  objections  to  it,  unless  there 
are  some  lawyers  present ;  and  if  there  are,  and  they  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  their  fees,  we  will  all 
set  about  them  as  our  common  enemies.  The  third  reso- 
lution in  my  opinion  provides  both  landlord  and  tenant  with 
an  ample  safeguard  against  unjust  claims.  And  now  we  come 
to  the  4th  resolution,  which  I  fear  will  not  be  a  favourite  with 
some  present.  But  let  me  ask  every  one  to  consider  it  in 
connexion  with  the  previous  resolution,  and  then  to  tell  us  by 
his  vote,  if  not  by  his  voice,  whether  its  embodiment  in  the 
law  of  the  land  would  inflict  any  real  hardship  upon  the 
owners  of  property.  A  sentimental  hardship  it  may  inflict, 
but  that  is  altogether  insignificant  and  contemptible  by  the 
side  of  the  important  object  to  be  attaiued.  I  challenge  any 
one  to  explain  to  me  the  substantial  hardship  that  will  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  landlord  by  compelling  him  to  pay  for  that 
which  will  put  money  into  his  pocket — and  mind,  I  ask  for 
nothing  more.  The  tenant  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  for 
any  so-called  improvement,  unless  it  adds  to  the  letting  value 
of  the  farm  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  will  not  be  liable  to  pay 
for  any  alleged  deteriorations,  but  for  those  only  that  will 
diminish  that  letting  value.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  no  investment  of  capital  in  the  land 
should  be  hindered  by  needless  restriction,  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  consent  of  the  landlord  necessary  before  a  tenant 
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can  carry  out  a  permanent  improvement  with  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  compensation  for  its  unexhausted  value  vrhen  he 
leaves.  The  last  resolution  simply  provides  against  the  eva- 
sion of  the  law  that  is  recommended  by  the  other  resolutions. 
I  fear  that  partly  through  my  inability,  and  partly  through 
my  anxious  desire  to  condense  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible 
so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  a  good  discussion,  I  have 
done  but  very  imperfect  justice  to  my  subject.  However,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  consider  that  what  I  have  neglected  to  say 
lias  been  said  by  some  one  else.  There  ought  to  be  no  need 
for  much  further  talk  upon  this  question.  Tenant-Right, 
which  includes  compensation  for  unexiiausted  improvements, 
and  something  more,  has  been  a  farmers'  cry  for  two  or  three 
generations,  and  it  is  surely  getting  time  for  us  to  see  a  little 
wool.  At  any  rate,  all  members  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  have  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  question,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  impress  their  decisions  upon  the  attention  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  if  they  have  any.  I  thank 
you  for  listening  to  me  so  courteously,  and  will  conclude  by 
moving  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Gardiner  moved  as  an  amendment  to  omit  the  last 
four  resolutions  proposed,  and  Mr.  Tabor  seconded  the 
amendment,  which,  upon  a  division,  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Gale  moved,  and  the  Eev.  F.  Fane  seconded,  the 
omission  of  resolutions  4  and  5,  and  this  amendment  was 
carried  by  26  votes  against  8. 

The  three  first  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Bear  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting,  and  carried  with  but  two  dissentients. 

Mr.  Bear,  in  reply,  urged  the  Essex  Chamber  not  to  re- 
ject the  4th  resolution,  and  argued  that  to  allow  landlords  to 
hinder  their  tenants  from  carrying  out  permanent  improve- 
ment with  a  prospect  of  compensation  by  simply  withholding 
their  consent,  would  be,  in  many  instances,  to  render  the  pro- 
posed law  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  permanent  improvements  were 
concerned.  He  quoted  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Horley, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  from  a  speech  by 
Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P.,  at  the  same  meeting,  in  support  of 
his  views.  A  real  improvement  would  increase  the  relalive 
letting  value  of  a  farm  notwithstanding  any  general  de- 
crease of  rents  through  want  of  competition  or  from  any  other 
cause. 


Tlie  following  Report  of  the  Tenant-Right  Committee  of 
the  Wisbeach  District  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  just  been 
presented  : 

The  Committee,  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  terms  upon  which  land  is  generally  occupied  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  allowances  which  are  usually  made  to  outgoing 
tenants,  whether  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  or  by  special 
agreement,  for  Tenant-Right,  unexhausted  improvements,  fix- 
tures, growing  crops,  and  acts  of  husbandry,"  have  to  report 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject, 
they  prepared  and  circulated  throughout  the  district  a  paper 
containing  a  series  of  questions  upon  the  various  points  of  the 
inquiry  entrusted  to  them.  In  the  circular,  which  accom- 
panied this  paper,  the  object  of  the  Committee  was  stated  to 
be  "  to  ascertain  tlie  usual  conditions  upon  which  land  is  let 
in  this  district ;  but  (it  was  further  said)  they  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  information  as  to  new  and  unusual  covenants, 
whicli,  under  the  modern  system  of  farming,  are  occasionally 
granted  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  outlay  ot  capital 
by  the  tenant."  Tiie  Committee  have  to  state,  with  some 
regret,  that  they  Jiave  received  very  few  replies  to  the  nume- 
rous circulars  whicli  they  sent  out ;  and  that,  either  Irom  in- 
diflerence  to  llie  subject,  or  from  some  suspicion  of  tlie 
motives  of  the  Committee,  they  have  had  but  little  assistance 
from  the  members  of  the  Chamber.  The  Committee  have 
tlius  been  compelled  to  narrow  the  field  of  their  inquiry,  and 
to  obtain  their  information  from  such  other  sources  as  were 
open  to  them.  Tlie  district,  which  the  Committee  have  as- 
signed to  themselves  for  tlie  jmrjioRe  of  this  inquiry,  includes 
the  North  Witchford  and  Wisbeach  Poor  Law  Unions,  con- 
taining 10  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  aud  13  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  area  (according  to  the  Union  valu- 
ation listb)  aud  the  nature  of  the  soil  are  as  follows  : 


N.  Wichford 
Union  (in 
Cambs.)  7 
parishes. 

Part  of  Wis- 
bech Union 
(in  Cambs.) 
9  parishes. 

Part  of  Wis- 
bech Union 
(in  Norfolk) 
13  parishes. 


Total  acres     163,331 


Acres. 
56,350 


50,101 


56,880 


About  5-6ths  fen  land,  a  large 
part  of  which  has  a  subsoil 
of  clay.  The  high  land  is 
partly  gravel  and  partly  clay. 

About  l-3rd  peat,  with  clay 
subsoil ;  about  l-3rd  alluvial 
loam  and  silt ;  about  l-3rd 
strong  alluvial  clay. 

About  2-3rds  strong  alluvial 
clay ;  about  l-3rd  alluvial 
loam  and  a  small  quantity  of 
peat. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade,  the  Committee  have  been  furnished  with 
details  of  the  agricultural  returns  for  the  district.  These  re- 
turns show  an  area  of  cultivated  land,  i.e.  land  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,  of  147,629  acres,  of  which 
28,418  acres,  or  19.15  per  cent  are  in  permanent  pasture,  and 
116,043,  or  78.60  per  cent,  are  arable.  The  per  centage  for 
England  beiug — pasture  41.66,  arable  55.97.  The  distinctive 
features  of  the  agriculture  ol  the  district  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  the  totals  having  been  extracted  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns. 

Table  I. 


Crops. 

Average, 

Per  centage 
to  total 
acreage. 

Average 
per  centage 
for  England. 

Corn  crops  

Green  crops 

Wheat 

82,264 
25,179 
49,156 
18,773 
9,118 

55.72 
17.05 
33.29 
12.71 
6.17 

32.39 
12.21 
13.96 

Oats 

6.13 

Potatoes  

1.65 

Taj3LE  II. — Live  Stock. 


Agrcl.  horses 

Cattle  

Sheep  

Pifrs 


5,635 

14,320 

103,381 

12,841 


Proportionate 

No.  to  every 

100  acres. 


3.81 

9.7 

70.03 

8.69 


Proportionate 

No.  for  every 

100  acres  for 

England. 


4.1 
15.5 
73.9 


The  agricultural  returns  are,  as  is  well  known,  based  upon 
such  information  as  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  are 
able  to  obtain  ;  and  as  a  great  number  of  fanners  still  refuse 
to  fill  up  the  schedules  sent  to  them  tor  that  purpose,  the 
statistics  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  accurate.  But 
your  Committee  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  figures  given 
for  this  district  are  fairly  correct.  These  figures  indicate  a 
great  corn-growing  district,  with  a  very  large  breadth  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  with  considerably  less  than  an 
average  quantity  of  cattle,  and  barely  an  average  quantity  of 
sheep,  as  compared  with  England  generally.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  may  be  said  to  be  artificially  drained  :  much 
of  the  arable  land  has  been  hollow-drained,  and  the  peat 
lands,  wJiich  have  a  clay  subsoil,  have  all  been  clayed.  Of  no 
other  district  in  England  can  it  be  said  with  greater  truth 
that  "  the  land  itself  is  the  product  of  iuvested  capital."  The 
farms  in  the  district  are  many  of  them  from  300  to  600  acres 
in  extent,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  occu- 
piers, and  many  owners  who  farm  their  own  lands.  Owing  to 
the  great  subdivision  of  land,  and  the  absence  of  large  estates, 
the  conditions  under  which  tenants  hold  their  lands,  and  the 
nature  of  the  allowances  which  they  receive  on  quitting, 
vary  exceedingly.  Even  in  the  same  parish,  and  sometimes 
on  the  same  property,  the  widest  possible  difference  will  be 
found.  It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
principle  but  this— that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  or  in  respect  of  any  point  not  provided  for  by  an 
agreement,  the  tenant  quits  as  he  entered.  In  default  of  any 
evidence  as  to  the  terms  of  entry,  the  tenant  can  claim  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  said  custom  is  not 
well  defined.     It  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
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district ;  it  alters  from  time  to  time  ;  but  on  tlie  whole  it  ad- 
vances in  a  direction  favourable  to  llie  tenant,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  fairly  described  as  equity  administered  by  arbi- 
trators. The  amount  of  the  allowances  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  is  invariably  ascertained  by  two  valuers  or  their  um- 
pire. One  of  these  valuers  is  appointed  by  the  outgoing 
tenant,  and  one  by  the  incoming  tenant ;  but  where  any 
claim  for  dilapidations  or  breach  of  covenants  is  made  by  the 
landlord,  the  same  valuer  usually  acts  for  both  land- 
lord and  incoming  tenant.  The  compensation  awarded 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  is  always  paid  by  the 
incoming  tenant.  The  Committee  proceed  to  give 
detailed  information    on    the  various  points  of  the  inquiry. 

Tekms  or  OccuFATioN. — A  large  proportion  (in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  committee,  f  in  extent)  of  the  land  in  the  district 
is  let  from  year  to  year,  with  six  months'  notice  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year.  About  two-thirds  is  entered  upon  at 
Michaelmas,  and  one-third  at  Lady  Day.  Management :  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  is  usually  prescribed  to  some  extent. 
In  many  instances  a  course  of  cropping  is  laid  down,  and 
where  such  is  the  case,  the  five-course  system  {i.e.,  first  year, 
fallow  or  green  crops ;  second  year,  oats ;  third  year,  wheat ; 
fourth  year,  clover,  beans,  or  peas ;  fifth  year,  wheat)  is  most 
frequently  adhered  to.  A  more  common  form  of  agreement 
insists  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  fallow  or  green  crop  in 
each  year,  and  forbids  the  growth  of  two  wheat  crops,  or  three 
white  straw  crops  in  succession.  These  conditions  are  not 
often  enforced  during  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  a  tenant  quitting  his  farm,  any  breach  of  covenant 
is  noticed,  and  where  actual  damage  has  been  done,  he  is  liable 
to  the  full  extent  of  such  damage.  The  growth  of  brown 
mustard  seed,  turnip  seed,  and  rapeseed  is  frequently  pro- 
hibited, and  occasionally  the  area  of  the  potato  crop  is 
limited.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  these  otherwise  forbidden 
crops  is  permitted,  provisionally,  on  the  tenant  applying  a 
certain  quantity  of  artificial  manure  to  the  land  upon  which 
they  are  grown.  Some  agreements  contain  a  condition  that 
certain  specified  crops  shall  not  be  grown,  except  with  the  per- 
mission in  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent.  But  such 
restrictions  are  now  less  common  than  they  were  in  former 
years  ;  and  the  growth  of  seeds,  which  were  a  few  years  ago 
generally  regarded  as  pernicious,  has  of  late  years  very  much 
increased.  The  sale  of  hay,  straw,  and  roots  (except  carrots 
and  potatoes)  is  generally  forbidden.  Repairs:  Substantial 
repairs  are  usually  performed  by  the  landlord.  For  ordinary 
repairs  the  landlord  finds  rougli  materials,  and  the  tenant  pays 
for  labour.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  landlord  covenants 
to  put  the  building  and  premises  in  repair  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenancy,  and  the  tenant  agrees  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  Hedges,  ditches,  and  fences  are  generally  kept  in  repair 
by  the  tenant ;  but  in  some  instances  the  landlord  repairs  all 
outside  fences. 

Allowances  to  Outroing  Tenants. — Permanent  Im- 
provements :  Buildings  erected  by  the  tenant,  if  attached  to  the 
freehold,  become  the  property  of  the  landlord,  without  any 
compensation  to  the  tenant ;  if  not  so  attached,  the  tenant  can 
remove  tliem  if  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant  refuse  to 
take  them  at  a  valuation.  The  same  rule  applies  to  trade  fix- 
tures. No  compensation  is  allowed  for  fences  and  hedges 
made,  orchards  and  gardens  planted  and  stocked,  or  roads  con- 
structed by  tenants.  Unexhausted  Improvements — Artificial 
manure:  On  Ladyday  farms  where  wheat  is  paid  for  at  cost 
of  seed  and  labour,  any  such  manure  put  on  for  wheat  would 
be  paid  for  at  cost  price  ;  and  occasionally  some  allov/ance  is 
made  for  artificial  manures  put  ou  for  green  crops  which  have 
been  consumed  on  the  laud.  Ou  Michaelmas  farms  no  allow- 
ance is  usually  made  for  such  manures  applied  to  corn  crops 
or  to  root  crops  when  they  are  taken  at  a  valuation  •,  but 
wherever  root  crops  are  paid  for  at  cost  of  seed  and  labour, 
artificial  manures  would  be  paid  for  at  cost  price,  and  some  re- 
cent agreements  secure  to  the  tenant  payment  for  a  certain 
proportion  of  all  the  artificial  manure  used  during  the  last 
year  of  the  tenancy.  Artificial  food :  From  one-quarter  to 
one-half  the  cost  of  oilcake  consumed  in  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy  is  allowed  where  the  farmyard  manure  is  not  paid  for ; 
but  a  claim  for  oilcake  consumed  in  the  field  is  sometimes  dis- 
puted,  and  no  allowance  is  made  lor  corn  used  iu  feeding. 
Field  drainage  is  usually  done  by  the  landlord  and  teaant  con- 
jointly, the  landlord  finding  tiles,  and  the  tenant  labour.  In 
these  cases  the  tenant  would  not  usually  be  allowed  compensa- 
tion at  quitting.    Where,  however,  the  tenant  finds  both  tiles 


and  labour,  the  whole  cost  is  supposed  to  be  spread  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  (usually  seven),  and,  the  outgoing  tenant 
is  paid  for  so  many  of  these  years  as  are  unexpired.  Claying 
is  allowed  for  either  by  reckoning  the  number  of  years  which 
have  expired,  or  the  number  of  crops  which  have  been  taken 
since  the  work  was  done.  Four  years,  or  four  crops,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  snpposed  to  compensate  the  tenant. 
Growing  Crops,  etc. :  Green  crops  and  roots  are  usually  valued 
at  consuming  prices  {i.  e.  two-thirds  of  market  value),  but 
occasionally  they  are  paid  for  at  cost  of  seed,  labour,  arti- 
ficial manures,  and  hafl-year's  rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  Hay 
is  valued  at  consuming  prices.  Straw,  on  Michaelmas  farms, 
is  valued  at  a  nominal  price  per  acre.  Farmyard  manure  is 
not  paid  for  except  under  special  agreement,  but  the  cost  of 
any  labour  expended  upon  it  is  allowed.  Growing  wheat,  on 
Lady-Day  farms,  are  by  the  custom  of  the  country  valued ; 
but  'in  many  instances  they  are  taken  at  cost  of  seed,  labour, 
and  half-year's  rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  New  seeds,  clovers,  and 
artificial  grasses  are  paid  for  at  cost  of  seed  and  sowing.  Tillage: 
The  full  cost  of  all  tillages  performed  by  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
the  benefit  of  the  incoming  tenant  is  allowed.  In  cases  where 
dead  fallows  are  part  of  the  regular  system  of  the  farm,  the 
costs  of  cultivation,  together  with  one  year's  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes  are  paid.  Steam  cultivation,  subsoiling,  &c  :  No  com- 
pensation for  deep  cultivation,  by  steam  or  otherwise,  is 
allowed  where  a  crop  has  been  taken,  except  in  cases  where 
green  crops  are  paid  for  at  cost  price,  and  where  fallows  are 
paid  for  at  cost  of  cultivation.  Having  regard  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  committee  was  appointed,  they  have  felt  them- 
selves precluded  from  offering  any  suggestions  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  or  custom  which  regulate  the  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants ;  they  have  simply  confined  themselves 
to  a  statement,  based  upon  such  information  as  \;  as  at  their 
command,  of  such  facts  as  seemed  to  them  material  to  the 
question  submitted  to  them.  Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Chamber  to  reappoint  the  Committee,  they  will  be  prepared  to 
take  into  consideration  the  facts  above  reported,  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  may  seem  to  them 
desirable. 

The  Committee  was  re-appointed,  and  the  discussion  ad- 
journed. 

On  Thursday  a  meeting  of  the  West  Kent  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  Star  Hotel,  Maidstone,  to  consider 
the  question  of  Landlord  and  Tenant-Right,  the  Earl  of  Darn- 
ley  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Geokge  Turner  said  there  was  no  better  Tenant- 
Right  than  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  his  opinion  was  against  any  legislation  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  beheve  that  legislation  would  ever  bind  people  in 
free  contracts,  and  he  said  let  contracts  lie  as  free  as  they 
possibly  can.  If  they  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  binding  the 
landlord  to  conditions  which  the  landlord  thought  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  arbitration.  Whatever  an  Act  of  Parliament 
might  do,  there  would  always  be  found  deficiencies  under  it, 
by  which  the  tenant's  agreement  could  be  set  aside.  He  had  been 
requested  to  put  before  the  Chamber  the  following  resolution, 
with  a  view  to  raising  a  general  discussion  upon  the  subject : 
"  The  subject  of  '  Landlord  and  Tenant-Right'  having  been 
discussed,  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  to  resort  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  terms  and  conditions 'of  the  letting  of  land,  but  consi- 
ders it  should  be  left  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  make  their 
own  terms  and  agreements.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber 
would  recommend  as  much  as  possible  the  granting  of  leases, 
and  that  where  renewal  is  contemplated,  the  terms  of  such 
renewal  should  be  agreed  upon  four  years  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  existing  lease,  and  that  in  cases  of  yearly  tenan- 
cies, a  year's  nolice  should  be  given  to  determine  the  tenancy, 
to  expire  at  Michaelmas,  except  in  the  case  of  executors  or 
bankruptcies."  He  approved  of  the  whole  of  the  resolution, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  from  "  when  renewal  is  con- 
templated" down  to  "  existing  lease ;"  that  he  entirely  dis- 
sented from,  as  he  thought  whatever  the  terms  were,  they 
should  be  embodied  in  the  lease,  which  each  party  signs,  and,  as 
he  thought,  to  have  wliat  the  resolution  proposed  was  in  effect 
a  re-adjustment  of  the  lease  for  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  T.  Aveling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  was  a  question  affecting  only  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  that  no   one  else  was  interested  in  it.    He 
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ontended  that  it  was  a  great  national  question ;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  more  corn  should  be  imported  into  this 
country  from  foreign  countries,  and  whether  or  not  more  money 
should  be  paid  for  that  corn.  He  instanced  a  case  in  point  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  for  legislation,  to  enable  tenants  to 
claim  compensation  for  improvements  made  by  them.  In  some 
cases  a  tenant  did  not  know  whether  he  could  have  his  lease 
renewed  or  not,  and  in  such  a  case  he  was  bound  in  the  in- 
terests of  himself  and  his  family  to  let  his  farm  run  out,  be- 
cause he  was  not  justified  in  leaving  his  money  in  it,  and  in 
this  way  the  nation  lost  considerably  in  the  amount  of  produce 
of  the  land,  because  it  took  the  next  three  years  to  get  the 
farm  into  its  former  good  condition. 

Mr,  Turner  submitted  the  following  resolution  to  the 
Chamber,  which  was  not  seconded,  and  therefore  fell  through : 
"  That  the  subject  of  Landlord  and  Tenant-Right  having  been 
discussed,  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
both  for  landlord  and  tenant,  to  resorWo  the  legislature  in  the 
letting  of  land,  but  consider  it  should  be  left  to  landlord  and 
tenant  to  make  their  own  terms  and  agreements.  At  the  same 
time  the  Chamber  would  recommend  as  much  as  possible  that 
all  tenancies  should  be  subject  to  three  years'  notice." 

Mr.  James  Waterman  proposed,  and  Mr.  Aveling 
seconded,  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  adopted  by 
the  Central  Chamber  at  their  recent  meeting,  with  the  omission 
of  the  words  referring  to  the  obtaining  of  tlie  landlord's 
consent  to  carry  out  improvements  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  substituting  after  "  while  at  the  same  time  the  landlord 
should  be  paid  for  dilapidations  and  deterioration  beyond  fair 
wear,  and  tear,"  the  words  "  caused  by  default  of  the  tenant." 
Mr.  Waterman  said  the  agreements  placed  in  his  hands  when 
he  was  acting  as  a  valuer  were  often  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  the  tenants  really  wanted  ;  and  botli  as  a  valuer  and 
a  tenant-farmer  he  said  legislation  was  positively  necessary. 

Mr.  Turner  proposed  as  an  amendment  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Read's  motion  in  its  integrity  as  passed  by  the  Central 
Chamber,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Nevre  seconded, 

Mr.  R.  Lake,  jun.,  suggested  the  amalgamation  of  the 
views  of  both  sides  in  one  resolution.  He  thought  the  farmer 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  buildings,  and  said, 
putting  himself  in  the  position  of  a  landlord,  he  knew  he 
should  not  like  to  pay  for  buildings  which  were  of  very  little 
use,  and  which  probably  were  erected  by  the  tenant  for  a  mere 
whim  (Hear,  hear).  Farmers  did  not  want  an  Irish  Land  Bill 
for  the  confiscation  of  their  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tenant  must  not  be  ignored,  and  if  he  was  uneducated  and  put 
his  mark  to  a  document  whose  contents  he  did  not  understand, 
they  must  educate  him.  He  did  not  think  the  farmer  ought 
to  have  to  go  to  his  landlord  and  ask  whether  he  might  drain 
his  land ;  he  ought  to  carry  out  the  work  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility (Hear).  He  proposed  a  second  amendment,  being  the 
same  as  Mr.  Read's  down  to  the  words  "  in  the  cases  of  build- 
ings ;"  omitting  the  words  "  drainage,  reclamation,  and  other 
works  of  a  permanent  character." 

Mr.  Wm.  Wood  seconded  this. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  no  more  chance  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  passing  a  law  to  compel  landlords 
to  pay  for  any  buildings  which  tenants  were  pleased  to  put  up 
on  their  estates  in  any  form  and  manner  than  there  was  of  the 
revival  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  Star  Chamber  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Turner's  amendment  was  eventually  carried ;  but  a 
considerable  number  of  the  members  abstained  from  voting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber  of  Ag- 
riculture held  at  Launceston,  the  subject  for  discussion  was 
Compensation  for  Unexliausted  Improvements,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  of  Efford  Manor ;  Capt.  Siracoe  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Clark  said  Tenant-Right  is  no  new  question  ;  in  an 
able  pamphlet  Mr.  Henry  Corbet  many  years'  since  brought 
the  question  prominently  before  the  public,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  work  it,  and  he  (Mr.  Clark)  could  not  do  better 
than  follow  his  unanswerable  arguments.  Altliough  agita- 
tion was  condemned,  he  approved  of  it,  believing  it  dissemi- 
nated knowledge,  and  brought  the  minds  of  those  interested  to 
bear  on  the  subject  to  be  discussed  ;  and  come  to  a  right  con- 
clusion on  the  question.  He  desired  that  tenants  siiould  re- 
ceive compensation  for  the  value  of  their  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  nothing  more.  It  might  be  asked  how  it  came 
about  that  this  was  required  at  all,  now  that  it  had  been  done 
without  80  long.    The  answer  to  this  was  that  farmers   in 


this  country  had  progressed,  and  the  demand  for  Tenant-Right 
was  a  sure  sign  that  they  had  progressed.  The  demand  for 
Teuant-Right  years  ago  would  not  have  been  listened  to,  but 
since  the  improvement  in  agriculture  had  been  gradually  taking 
place,  owing  to  the  spirit,  science,  and  capital  which  the  tenant 
farmer  had  brought  to  bear  on  his  farm,  this  had  produced  the 
greatest  possible  elfect.  And  now  the  tenants  simply  asked 
for  a  legalised  recognition  of  the  capital  which  they  embarked 
in  the  land,  and  a  fair  return  for  the  improvements  they  had 
eflFected  in  the  soil.  The  landlords  appeared  to  have  one  grand 
point,  and  that  was^the  rent  [The  Chairman  :  "Oh  !"  and  ap- 
plause from  the  audience]  [and  this  rent  was  secured  to  the 
landlord  in  the  worst  of  ways,  because  he  had  preference  over 
the  other  creditors.  He  was  not  going  to  say  that  landlords 
did  not  do  their  duty.  No  doubt  a  great  many  did,  but  if  all 
did,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  this  cry  of  Tenant-Right. 
Tenant-Right  was  as  much  required  under  leases  as  it  was  under 
yearly  tenancies.  A  lease  secured  a  man's  capital  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  but  in  the  last  years  the  tenant  did  not  feel 
justified  in  cultivating  the  farm  as  it  should  be  kept.  What- 
ever improvements  he  might  make  would  not  be  allowed  for 
under  the  present  system.  It  was  a  bad  system  because  instead 
of  making  every  acre  yield  the  full  amount  of  produce  and  kept 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  they  had  land  farmed  up  to 
a  certain  time  well,  and  then  it  was  farmed  back  again  into 
its  old  condition.  In  fact  he  was  bound  to  work 
against  his  own  interest.  Tenant-Right  was  indeed 
landlord  right.  Before  Tenant-Right  could  be  applicable  at 
all  there  must  be  an  improvement  effected  upon  the  landlord's 
property  before  he  could  allow  even  a  single  halfpenny  to  Ms 
tenant.  And  even  then  what  he  paid  for  would  have  to  be 
allowed  by  the  incoming  tenant.  If  the  rights  of  the  tenant 
were  protected  by  the  Legislature  he  would  farm  up  to  the  last 
day  of  his  term,  being  perfectly  well  satisfied  upon  what  the 
landlord  might  have  to  pay  him  as  his  due  for  the  money  he 
had  expended.  If  more  capital  was  brought  upon  the  soil  it 
would  be  an  accession  of  means  to  enable  a  man  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  farm,  and  as  a  consequence  it  would  follow  that 
there  would  be  additional  labour  and  additional  fertility.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  agreed  that  if  the  tenant  did  anything  that  was 
unnecessary  or  inconsistent  with  the  holding  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a  penny  under  the  head  of  Tenant-Right.  At  the 
present  moment  it  really  amounted  to  this,  that  whilst  the 
landlords  had  every  protection  the  tenant  had  none.  There 
must  be  a  legislative  enactment  to  carry  the  principle  of  Ten- 
ant-Right into  general  use.  It  should  be  a  simple  Act  with  a 
general  definition  of  Tenant-Right,  and  being  generally  appli- 
cable. The  tenant  should  have  compensation  for  the  value  of 
his  unexhausted  improvements,  and  these  should  be  set  out  by 
valuation.  To  make  this  valuation  there  should  be  local 
boards  of  arbitration — which  should  decide  what  were  im- 
provements and  what  were  not.  He  considered  as  improve- 
ments anything  that  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm, 
and  was  consistent  and  suitable.  The  tenant  was  entitled 
to  the  value  of  his  unexhausted  improvemeuts,  no  matter  whe- 
ther they  were  temporary  or  permanent.  The  consent  of  the 
landlord  to  the  making  of  these  improvements  should  not  be 
necessary.  He  contended  that  if  a  landlord  would  not  drain 
land  nor  allow  his  tenants  to  do  so,  that  the  Legislature  should 
step  in  and  say,  "  You  shall  drain  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  country."  He  felt  sure  that  he  was  right  in 
saying  tiiere  was  no  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  this  country.  Competition  for  farms  was  so  great 
that  the  tenant-farmer  dare  not  speak  out  his  mind.  The  effect 
of  legalised  Tenant-Right  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  great 
causes  of  this  competition — men  who  were  desirous  of  getting 
farms  although  they  had  nothing  to  lay  out  on  tiie  land.  He 
defied  anyone  to  prove  that  any  hardship  could  arise  from 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvement  being  given,  and 
he  would  remind  tliem  that  they  did  not  ask  for  compensation 
for  money  expended,  but  for  improvements  made.  The  only 
guarantee  for  the  better  wages  of  the  workman  was  security 
for  the  master's  capital. — [Mr.  Clark  availed  liimself  largely 
of  the  Prize  Essay  in  the  couree  of  his  speech,  of  which 
lids  is  but  an  outline.] 

Mr.  M^\I.  Snell  had  never  lieard  the  subject  better 
handled  than  in  the  way  Mr.  Clark  had  dealt  with  it.  He 
liad  exhausted  every  point,  and  in  the  main  he  coincided  with 
him.  There  was  ample  capital  in  the  country  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  employed  in  this  way  was 
ovring  solely  to  the  want  of  security.    He  agreed  with  Mr. 
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Clark  that  tenant-farmers  were  not  able  to  make  a  free  con- 
tract with  their  landlords.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear 
Sir  John  Trelawny  say  that  they  must  not  be  exacting  too 
much  about  compensation,  because  if  they  did  landlords  would 
take  their  own  estates  to  farm.  When  this  was  dissented  to, 
Sir  John  said  they  would  take  the  estates  within  two  or  three 
miles  around  their  mansions  ;  but  Sir  John  did  not  say  if  they 
would  cultivate  those  farms,  or  turn  them  into  a  wilderness, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  game.  He  did  not  think  the  hon. 
baronet  could  have  meant  tlie  latter,  because  he  (Mr.  Snell) 
thought  that  would  be  flying  rather  too  much  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion.  If  he  meant  the  former,  there  would  be  as 
many  farmers  to  manage  the  farms  and  cultivate  the  property 
as  now,  and  he  believed  landlords  would  find  it  much  cheaper 
to  have  tenant-farmers  than  to  have  farm  managers.  Sir 
John  also  said  that  the  tenant-farmer  had  no  more  right  to 
complain  of  the  bargain  he  made  with  his  landlord  than  a  man 
had  to  complain  of  his  bargain  with  his  butcher  or  baker.  He 
(Mr.  Snell)  never  heard  so  weak  an  argument  from  a  public 
man,  because  whilst  farmers  were  confined  to  their  landlords, 
consumers  of  bread  and  meat  could  go  to  various  shops.  By 
an  Act  being  passed  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provement no  one  would  gain  so  much  as  the  landowners.  If 
a  tenant  occupied  a  farm  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to 
recoup  himself  for  all  his  expenditure,  then  his  claim  should 
cease.  He  quite  agreed  that  if  a  man  was  going  to  make  any 
great  improvements,  his  landlord  or  agent  should  consent  to 
them.  Tliey  must  not  confine  their  views  on  this  subject  to 
the  benefit  which  the  compensation  would  give  to  the  owner 
and  the  tenant.  The  public  demanded  that  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  the  soil  should  be  got  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
If  the  country  was  properly  cultivated,  there  would  be  ample 
animal  food  for  every  industrious  human  being  within  it. 
There  was  no  imperial  measure  which  Parliament  could  dis- 
cuss or  bring  their  wisdom  to  bear  upon  which  could  possibly 
be  so  much  for  the  welfare  of  every  man  in  the  country.  He 
moved,  "  That  this  Chamber  considers  it  necessary  for  the 
proper  security  of  capital  engaged  in  husbandry  that  the  out- 
going tenant  should  be  entitled  by  law  to  compensation  for  the 


unexhausted  value  of  improvements,  and  that  the  owners  shall 
be  paid  for  any  deterioration  of  their  property."  Mr.  Snell 
added  that  the  latter  part  of  the  motion  would  show  that  the 
landlord  was  not  neglected. 

Mr.  NicoLLS  seconded  the  motion,  as  the  effect  of  such  law 
would  be  to  benefit  the  landlords,  tenants,  and  public  gene- 
rally. 

Mr.  Pekry  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  tenants,  in  all 
cases,  on  quitting  their  estates  shall  be  compensated  for  unspent 
manures,  to  be  secured  by  legislation,  and  for  permanent  im- 
provements, when  done  by  the  sanction  of  the  landlord."  The 
only  difference  in  the  motion  and  the  amendment  was  that  the 
latter  agreed  in  the  landlord  being  consulted.  Compensation 
for  unspent  manures  might  be  easily  made  up  ;  but  if  they  got 
into  the  whole  question  of  compensation  they  would  never  get 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  SoBEY  seconded.  No  improvement  should  be  made 
without  consideration  of  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  the  argument  of  that  day  had  been  entirely  one- 
sided. If  all  unexhausted  improvements  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  caprice  of  the  tenants,  it  would  amount  almost  to  con- 
fiscation. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  the  great  question  was  how  to  advance  the. 
produce  of  the  soil  for  the  advantage  of  landlord,  tenant,  and 
the  public  ;  and  he  beUeved  the  present  conditions  would  be 
immensely  improved  if  such  suggestions  as  Mr.  Clark  had 
made  were  carried  out.  He  knew  cases  where  good  tenants 
had  been  ejected  merely  at  the  caprice  of  the  landlord,  and 
although  he  knew  there  were  many  good  landlords,  it  was  to 
meet  the  bad  ones  that  they  desired  legislation.  Mr.  Sobey 
had  said  there  was  no  enthusiasm  amongst  the  tenants,  but  he 
would  ask  why  there  was  not  this  enthusiasm  ?  Was  it  not 
because  there  was  not  now  security  for  the  capital  invested  ? 
It  was  desirable  that  permanent  improvements  should  receive 
the  consent  of  the  landlord.  But  he  believed  that  the  landlord 
could  not  carry  out  these  improvements  so  economically  as 
they  could  be  done  by  the  tenant. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Snell  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
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At  the  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  at  Bedford, 
Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  said  in  bringing  the  subject 
of  cattle  disease  before  the  Court  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  The  great  losses  which  have 
been  recently  sustained  in  this  country  render  it  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  i  am 
sure  its  magnitude  will  be  recognised  by  every  member  of  the 
Court.  The  resolution  I  wish  to  propose  is  this :  The  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Bedford,  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled, 
in  view  of  the  losses  sustained  during  the  past  year  by  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  would  urge  upon  the  Privy  Council  the  necessity 
of  a  more  thorough  system  of  inspection  at  the  ports  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  order  to  set  at  rest  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  quarantine  for  imported  store  stock  (foreign 
and  Irish),  this  Court  would  further  urge  upon  the  Privy 
Council  the  desirability  of  making  experiments  with  a  few 
cargoes  of  cattle  from  Ireland  by  keeping  such  animals  in 
quarantine  both  before  shipment  and  subsequent  to  landing, 
in  order  to  test  the  belief  widely  entertained  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  can  be  and  are  generated 
on  board  ship  or  taken  by  animals  through  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  being  imperfectly  cleansed  or  incurably 
infected.  The  object  of  my  resolution,  I  believe,  will  be  ap- 
parent. Once  establish  it  as  a  fact  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
is  generated  or  can  be  generated  on  board  ship,  and  quaran- 
tine for  all  imported  store  stock  can  no  longer  be  resisted. 
IVom  intercourse  with  foreign  agriculturists  and  people  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  trade  I  have  been  lately  convinced  of  what 
I  had  long  suspected,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease,  at  all  events, 
is  generated  on  board  ship.  Hundreds  of  instances  are  adduced 
of  animals  which  have  fallen  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  soon 
after  landing  that  were  perfectly  healthy  when  put  on  board — 
and  as  a  very  shrewd  importer  put  it  to  me  not  long  ago,  "  Surely 
self-interest  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  the  owner  of  cattle  he 
knows  to  be  diseased  from  embarking  them,  for  the  slaughter  of 


the  whole  cargo  is  imminent  at  the  port  of  debarkation.' 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  summer  and  autumn  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  and  the  information  thus  obtained 
proves  conclusively  that  our  system  of  inspection  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpose — and  further,  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  the  investigation,  a  man  of  great  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  who  had  made  no  less  than  eleven  voyages  in  cattle 
boats  to  and  from  England,  the  Continent,  and  Ireland,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  generated  or  taken 
on  board  ship.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Vice- 
president  of  the  Council  is  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  asked  by  the  agriculturists 
to  adopt  more  stringent  measures  to  keep  out  cattle  disease. 
On  the  other  hand  very  considerable  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  the  great  centres  of  population  to  relax  the 
existing  regulations.  I  believe  Mr.  Eorster  to  be  a  man  who 
desires  to  do  his  best  for  all  classes,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  his  hands  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  proposing  the 
resolution.  I  hope  the  county  wUl,  through  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, show  its  approval  of  a  pohcy  of  stamping  out  and  keep- 
ing out  disease,  a  policy  which,  if  carried  out  thoroughly,  will 
tend  alike  to  local  and  national  benefit. 

Col.  Gilpin,  M.P.,  said :  Having  frequently  in  public  and 
private  expressed  my  opinion  that  these  diseases  which  are 
imported  from  foreign  countries  will  never  be  checked  unless 
we  have  immediate  slaughter  for  fat  stock  and  some  quarantine 
for  store  stock,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Howard.  Nobody  can  say  that  this  is  not 
an  important  matter,  and  by  its  being  taken  up  by  tliis  and 
other  Courts  we  shall  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  one  of  the  great  objects  I  have  in  seconding 
the  resolution.  As  Mr.  Howard  has  alluded  to  the  pressure 
,  put  upon  the  vice-president,  who  is  most  anxious  to  do  all  he 
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can  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  I  wish  to  point  out  parti- 
cularly that  it  is  not  a  question  affecting  one  class  or  another, 
but  all  classes,  and  that  it  is  a  consumer's  question  as  well  as 
an  owner's.  With  ref^ard  to  the  disease  being  generated  on 
board  ship,  I  cannot  myself  say  whether  it  is  generally  the 
case  or  not,  but  T  know  aud  we  all  know  that  cattle  are  put 
apparently  healthy  in  trucks  on  the  railways,  and  after  coming 
certain  distances  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  disease  was 
picked  up.  At  all  events  there  is  strong  proof  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  supervision,  from  the  circumstance  that  took 
place  some  time  ago  in  connexion  with  the  importation  of 
cattle  at  Hull. 

Mr.  Howard  :  Rinderpest  cannot  be  generated  on  board 
ship,  nor  do  any  conditions  exist  in  Western  Europe  which 
will  produce  it. 

Col.  Gilpin  :  I  will  only  say  this  much.  When  the  rinder- 
pest was  so  rife,  and  when  the  House  of  Commons  thought 
right  to  stop  all  transit  of  live  stock  by  railway,  next  morning 
I  went  up  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  greatest  railway  in  the 
Kingdom  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent.  He 
said:  "  You  have  done  right.  T  beUeve  our  trucks  are  full  of  in- 
fection, but  we  have  no  time  to  cleanse  them.  We  can  convey 
any  quantity  of  dead  meat  if  there  is  a  market  for  it,  and  you 
should  have  gone  still  further  than  you  did — you  should  have 
fumigated  or  done  that  which  was  requisite  with  regard  to  our 
trucks."  Although  I  give  the  greatest  credit  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Torster,  yet  I  cannot  give  the  greatest  credit  to 
some  of  those  who  work  under  him,  for  I  don't  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  disease  has  been  much  increased  by 
the  laxity  with  which  his  Bill  was  drawn.  There  was  an 
omission  of  a  clause  in  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  Bill  which  iden- 
tified the  Bill  with  Jarvis's  Act,  and  that  omission 
left  no  power  of  summary  conviction  to  the  magistrates.  At 
least,  legal  gentlemen  having  expressed  a  doubt,  magistrates 
would  not  convict.  Eor  myself,  some  gross  cases  were  brought 
before  me  in  Bucks.,  and  I  did  convict.  I  thought  myself  a 
bold  man  for  doing  so,  as  I  went  against  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pearse  and  that  of  my  friend  Mr.  Tindal,  but  there  was  one 
clause  in  the  Bill,  clumsily  drawn  up  as  it  was,  that  gave  the 
power  of  appeal,  and  upon  that  ground  I  convicted.  Eventually 
the  matter  came  before  the  Judges,  and  Justice  Blackburn, 
while  condemning  the  drawing  of  the  Bill,  presumed  it  was  the 
intention  of  Parliament  to  convict  under  that  clause.  My 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Howard)  and  myself  are  somewhat  to  blame 
for  not  having  hit  tliat  blot,  but  we  trusted  to  the  wisdom  of 


Government.  I  pointed  it  out  to  Mr.  Porster,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  so  the  disease  was  generated 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  trial 
upon  Ireland.  I  don't  know  whether  my  hon.  friend  has  con- 
sulted Cardinal  Culleu,  or  he  might  hear  something  about 
"  Justice  to  Ireland."  I  hope,  however,  some  resolution  will 
be  passed  to  call  the  attention  of  Goveanment  to  the  question. 

Mr.  HowAKD :  I  have  no  objection  to  insert  the  words 
"  Prom  Iielaud  or  the  Continent,"  with  your  consent.  Ireland 
is  easiest,  and  the  disease  is  more  rife  there. 

Mr.  Harvey  (the  Chairman) :  How  would  it  be  to  substi- 
tute the  expression  "  Animals  arriving  by  sea."  We  know 
that  an  Irishman  has  a  clear  eye  for  a  grievance  (laughter). 

Mr.  Howard  :  Leave  out  the  word  "Ireland." 

Colonel  HiGGiNS  :  I  would  leave  out  Ireland  altogether. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  refer  to  foreign  countries,  and  not 
touch  Ireland  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  don't  think  any  of  the  Irish  could  take 
offence  by  putting  in  the  words,  "  by  sea." 

Colonel  Stuart  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ireland  has  had  more 
foot-and-mouth  disease  for  some  time  past  than  this  country, 
and  the  Irish  cattle  are  very  full  of  it,  but  still  I  don't  want 
to  put  in  the  word  "  Ireland." 

The  Chairman  :  Before  the  motion  is  put,  I  should  like  to 
say  one  or  two  words  upon  it,  as  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
subject.  I  trust  the  resolution  will  not  only  be  carried,  but 
that  it  will  be  carried  unanimously,  for  a  more  important 
motion  was  never,  I  think,  brought  before  the  county.  I 
considered  the  subject  a  great  deal  at  the  time  of  the  first 
outbreak  of  rinderpest,  and  was  in  communication  with  the 
executive  powers  in  several  countries  of-  Europe,  through 
friends  of  mine  in  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  aud  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  there  was  nothing  but  absolute  extir- 
pation and  rigid  quarantine  to  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages.  With 
regard  to  pleuro-pueumonia,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  a  punish- 
ment to  this  country  for  the  cruelties  suffered  by  those  un- 
fortuuate  animals  in  their  transit.  It  is  a  punishment 
working,  as  God's  punishments  do,  through  natural  causes, 
and  the  sufferings  of  those  animals  I  believe  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  rinderpest  cannot 
be  generated  in  this  country,  but,  if  we  have  no  quarantine, 
animals  may  be  landed  which,  though  apparently  healthyj  may 
contain  within  them  latent  germs  of  that  deadly  disease. 

The  motion,  as  modified,  was  now  put  from  the  chair  and 
carried  unanimously. 


THE      HORSE     DISEASE      IN     AMERICA. 

(From  the  London  Gazeiie.) 


Foreign  Office,  Dec.  30,  1872.— Earl  Granville,  K.G., 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  received  from  tlie  Kight  Honourable  Sir  E.  Thornton, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  the  following  Despatch  on  the 
subject  of  the  Epidemic  among  Horses  in  America  : 

Washington,  Dec.  6,  1873. 

My  Lord, — With  reference  to  your  Lordship's  telegram  of 
the  27th  ultimo,  I  have  the  hoiiour  to  inform  you,  tliat  the 
epidemic  amongst  horses,  which  has  lately  been,  and  still  is, 
prevalent  over  a  great  jiart  of  this  continent,  seems  to  have 
liad  its  origin,  or  at  least  to  liave  been  first  particularly  ob- 
served, at  Toronto,  in  Canada,  where  it  appeared  on  or  about 
the  3Ulh  of  September  last.  It  then  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Canada,  invaded  the  United  States  at  Niagara  Palls 
on  the  11th  ultimo,  and  has  gone  through  a  great  part  of  this 
country  already,  having  reached  as  far  south  as  Galveston,  in 
Texas.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  list  of  several  places, 
both  in  Canada  aud  the  United  Stales,  witii  the  dates  at  which 
the  disease  has  appeared  in  those  places.  These  are,  of  course, 
only  a  few  of  the  places  which  have  been  visited  by  it,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  tliat  wherever  it  appeared  in  towns  or  villages, 
it  also  prevailed  in  the  country  all  round  tho^a  places.  The 
dates  in  tlie  enclosed  list  may  not  be  very  correct;  tliey  have 
been  gatliered  from  the  newspapers ;  but  tliey  will  probably 
point  out  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  disease  within  two  or 
three  days.     It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  been 


caused  by  any  but  atmospheric  influences.  None  but  these 
could  have  caused  its  rapid  diffusion  over  such  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  country.  It  travelled  from  Toronto,  in  Canada,  to 
Galveston,  in  Texas,  in  less  than  two  months  ;  and  at  New 
York,  for  instance,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  at  which  it 
was  first  noticed  there,  40,000  horses  were  attacked  by  it. 
That  it  should  have  spread  so  rapidly  cannot  be  attributed  to 
contagion  alone,  thougii  it  is  not  likely  that,  once  it  invaded  a 
stable,  a  single  horse  would  escape  it  in  a  greater  or  less  de. 
gree.  The  disease  seems  to  be  a  catarrhal  influenza  or  dis- 
temper, accompanied  by  n  good  deal  of  fever.  The  premoni- 
tory symptoms  are  dulness,  a  staring  coat,  a  watery  disciiarge 
from  the  nose,  speedily  followed  by  a  severe  hackiug  cough, 
the  pulse  is  quickened  and  the  mouth  hot,  the  nasal  membranes 
are  injected,  aud  the  ears  and  legs  are  unnaturally  cold,  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  increases,  becomes  very  thick  and 
clammy  and  somewhat  olfensive,  aud  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour.  The  breathing  becomes  more  diflicult  and  oppressive, 
and  is  sometimes  very  laboured  and  severe.  In  some  of  the 
more  violent  cases  there  is  constant  watering  from  the  eyes, 
and  when  the  lungs  or  the  brain  are  attacked,  the  result  is 
generally  fatal.  The  disease  seizes  indifferencly  horses  in  bad 
or  good  condition,  in  hard  work  or  the  contrary.  But  bad  or 
close  stables  evidently  aggravate  it,  and  horses  in  the  country, 
kept  much  in  the  open  air,  liave  not  suffered  so  much  as  those 
in  the  large  towns.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  treatment 
has  been  of  a  most  varied  character.     As  my   own  has  been 
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singularly  successful,  I  may  be  escused  for  meutiouing  it.  My 
five  horses  were  attacked  under  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
They  came  from  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  by  road  to 
Boston,  waited  eight  hours  on  the  mole  to  be  put  on  board  the 
steamer  ;  during  the  voyage  to  Baltimore  were  exposed  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  came  thence  by  road  to  Washing- 
ton during  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  On  their  arrival 
here  they  had  running  from  the  nose  and  coughed,  and  showed 
evident  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  as  I  then  only  knew  it  by 
description.  I  clothed  them  well,  put  flannel  bandages  upon 
their  legs,  and  kept  the  stable  well  ventilated,  though  not  cold, 
but  temperate.  I  gave  them  hot  bran  mashes  with  about 
a  tablespoonful  of  nitre,  till  their  bowels  were  sufficiently  re- 
laxed. Their  oats  were  reduced  to  about  a  third,  and  were 
always  scalded,  and  about  the  same  allowance  of  hay  was 
given.  As  the  runnings  from  the  uose  became  thicker  and 
more  offensive,  and  the  cough  more  violent  and  evidently  pain- 
ful, their  throats  were  rubbed  with  a  strong  embrocation, 
which  nearly  blistered  them.  This  seemed  to  afford  great  re- 
lief. During  the  whole  time  of  the  running  from  the  nose,  it 
was  constantly  sponged  with  about  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to 
twenty  of  water,  which  served  also  as  a  disinfectant  for  tlie 
stable.  Contrary  to  the  advice  and  practice  of  most  of  my 
neighbours,  I  caused  my  horses  to  be  gently  exercised  every 
day  when  it  did  not  rain,  and  they  seemed  to  experience  great 
relief  from  their  airing.  It  was  during  it  that  in  coughing 
and  sneezing  they  got  rid  of  great  quantities  of  offensive 
matter.  In  the  open  air  they  were  more  clothed  than  iu  the 
stable.  During  the  illness  they  were  never  otf  their  feed ;  in 
four  weeks  they  were  well,  and  now  they  seem  as  if  they  had 
never  had  the  disease.  My  horses  were  originally  in  good  con- 
dition, but  where  horses  had  been  iu  bad  condition  and  hard- 
worked,  it  was  found  necessary  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  their  rations  of  oats ;  but  the  Indian  corn,  which 
forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  working  horses  of  this 
country,  was  considered  very  dangerous.  Your  Lordship  will 
perceive  that  my  proceedings  were  mild,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  such  treatment,  with  patience,  is  more  effective  and  safer 
thau  violent  remedies.  But  many  owners  were  anxious  to 
have  the  use  of  their  horses  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  re- 
course to  strong  remedies,  such  as  aconite  and  belladonna,  fre- 
quently, and  in  some  cases  arsenic.  Others  kept  the  stable 
extremely  hot  and  ill-ventilated.  Some  of  the  horses  treated 
in  this  manner  may  have  apparently  recovered  more  rapidly, 
but  they  seem  to  have  contracted  other  diseases,  such  as  rheu- 
matism, to  which  perhaps  they  will  be  constantly  liable. 
The  want  of  horses  was  very  irksome.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  New  York,  horses 
were  cruelly  worked  when  they  ought  to  have  been  at  rest,  and 
many  died,  or  were  used  before  they  had  entirely  recovered. 
In  the  latter  case  the  animal  was  sometimes  seized  with  dropsy. 
His  legs  first  and  then  his  whole  body  became  immensely 
swollen,  and  in  a  short  time  he  dropped  over  and  died.  These 
cases  were  rare,  but  were  more  fatal  than  tlie  epidemic  itself. 
One  case  came  under  my  observation  where  the  horse  had  suf- 
fered very  slightly  from  the  epidemic,  had  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  care  and  even  tenderness,  but  was  seized  with 
dropsy  and  died  in  two  days.  The  disease,  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  town,  seems  to  reach  its  height  in  from  eight  to 
twelve  days,  and  to  last  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  when  the 
normal  state  of  things  seems  to  be  re-established,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  horses  who  recover  more  slowly.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  statistics,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  newspapers  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  slionld 
say  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  horses  were  attacked  by 
the  epidemic.  In  "VVaahington  I  could  find  no  one  who  could 
point  out  a  single  horse  that  had  not  suffered  from  it.  Of 
those  attacked,  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  may  have  died, 
and  of  the  few  cases  of  subsequent  dropsy  and  disease  of  the 
kidneys  nearly  a  half  were  fatal.  Some  very  valuable  horses, 
upon  whom  the  greatest  care  had  been  bestowed,  were  lost  at 
Nevr  York  and  elsewhere ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
as  yet  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected.  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  some  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  may  have 
observed  and  will  report  upon  these  cases.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  newspapers  that  at  one  or  two  places  cows  have  been  at- 
tacked and  have  died  of  a  similar  disease.  One  instance  is 
mentioned  of  pigs  and  fowls  who  have  been  allowed  to  be 
about  the  litter  of  diseased  horses  having  been  also  attacked. 
A  single  case  is  mentioned  of  a  man  having  died  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  matter  proceeding  from  a  diseased  horse's  nose  with 


an  open  wound  in  his  hand.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able 
to  verify  these  statements.  But  if  the  disease  should  unfor- 
tunately invade  England,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend 
to  Englishmen  great  cleanliness  as  well  as  disinfectants.  It  is 
said  that  tlie  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army  in- 
tend to  prepare  a  report  upon  this  interesting  subject.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  scientific  and  able  one,  and  will  con- 
tain valuable  information  as  well  as  statistical  details ;  but  in 
the  meantime  I  have  thought  it  right  to  transmit  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  above  statements,  derived  from  the  newspapers  and 
from  my  own  observation.  I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  Edwd.  Thornton. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  &c. 

List  of  Places  and  Dates  of  Appearance  of  Horse 
Disease. 


Toronto,  Canada Sept 

.29 

Port  Jervis,  New 

Hamilton,      , Oct 

5 

York Oct 

2fi 

London,         „      „ 

8 

Baltimore,  Maryland      „ 

26 

Caledonia,     „      „ 

10 

Paterson,  New  Jersey     ,, 

27 

Montreal,       „     ,, 

11 

Columbus,  Ohio  ,, 

27 

Niagara  Falls,  New 

Washington         ,, 

28 

York,  U.S „ 

11 

Concord,  New  Hamp- 

Colling^'ood, Canada     ,, 

14 

shire  ,, 

28 

Rochester,  New"!' ork     „ 

14 

Chicago,  Illinois „ 

28 

Buffalo, 

15 

Kingston,  New  York      „ 

28 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ,, 

15 

Norfolk,  Virginia    ...      ,, 

29 

Quebec,  Canada  ,, 

15 

Trenton,  New  Jersey      „ 

30 

Kincardine,  „      ,, 

15 

Elgin,  Illinois      Nov 

.    1 

Kingston,      , ,, 

17 

New  Haven,  Connec- 

New  York,  City  „ 

18 
20 

1 

Boston,  Mass ,, 

Charleston,    South 

Brooklyn,  New  York     „ 

20 

Caj'olina  „ 

a 

?n 

Goldsborough,  North 
Carolina  „ 

Portland,  Maine ,, 

20 
20 

o 

Springfield,  Mass.  ...     „ 

Richmond,  Virginia . .     , , 

2 

Oswego,  New  York . .      „ 

22 

Pittsburgh,  Pa „ 

3 

Flushing,    Long 

Cincinnati,  Ohio ,, 

4 

Island „ 

V,S 

Albany,  Georgia „ 

Potts^-ille,  Pa „ 

R 

Detroit,  Michigan  ...      „ 

24 

6 

Malone,  New  York ...      „ 

24 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    „ 

7 

Newark,  New  Jersey     „ 

24 

Sci-anton,  Pa „ 

7 

Elizabeth,          ,,             „ 

24 

Louisville,  Kentucky    ,, 

7 

Orange,             „             „ 

24 

Wheeling,  West  Vir- 

Bridgeport,  Connec- 

ginia     „ 

10 

ticut „ 

24 

Toledo,  Ohio  , 

12 

Brunswick,  Maine 

25 

Wilmington „ 

12 

Albany,  New  York ...     „ 

25 

Nashville,  Tennessee    ,, 

14 

Lockport,    New 

Columbus,  Ohio  ,, 

16 

York 

25 

Memphis,    Tennessee    „ 

16 

NorwjCh,    Connec- 

Yarmouth,   Nova 

ticut  „ 

25 

Scotia „ 

16 

Bangor,  Maine    „ 

25 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia    „ 

16 

Poughkeepsie,    New 

New  Orleans,  La ,, 

24 

York „ 

26 

Galveston,  Texas „ 

26 

Philadelphia,  Pa.   ...     „ 

26 

Pensaoola,  Florida  ...    ,, 

28 

Providence,  Rhode 

B  o  0  n  e  V  i  1 1  e,  M  i  s- 

Island „ 

26 

sissippi ,, 

?0 

THE  LOCAL  TAXATION  BILL.— The  bill  to  regulate 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation  is  to  be  the  great  bill  of 
the  coming  Session.  It  does  not  merely  regulate 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  It  also  takes  from  the 
county  magistrates  the  management  of  the  expenditure,  and 
transfers  it  to  an  assembly  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  It  does 
not  realise  Sir  Massey  Lopes'  ideal,  nor  does  it  adopt 
all  Mr.  Goschen's  alarming  proposals.  It  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  will  be  introduced 
very  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Session.  It  will 
probably  ]  relieve  the  farmers  to  some  small  extent 
of  the  direct  pressure  of  local  taxation ;  but  it 
will  also  relieve  them  from  the  irrespousible  administrators 
of  the  taxes,  which  is  certainly  more  than  Sir  IVIassey  Lopes 
asked  for. — The  Liverpool  Post. 

THE  POTATO  TRADE.— The  dimensions  to  which  the 
potato  trade  has  attained  at  the  port  of  Goole  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  while  during  the  whole  of  1872  28,200  tons 
of  potatoes  were  imported  at  Hull,  no  fewer  than  41,000  tons 
reached  Goole  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  Of 
hese,  6,000  tons  were  new  potatoes  in  baskets.  In  1859  the 
number  of  foreign  vessels  entering  Goole  was  92  ;  last  year  it 
was  630. 

IHE  BAD  YEAR.— The  Earl  of  Dunmore  has  intimated 
to  his  tenantry  that  in  consequence  of  the  bad  harvest  he  in- 
tends making  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  their  rent. 
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THE  HORSE-SICKNESS  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  IN  1864-55. 
[compiled  trom  official  documents.] 


The  Cape,  considered  as  an  agricultural  colony,  has  hitherto 
been  singularly  free  from  many  of  the  infectious  or  epidemic 
diseases  which  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  so 
frequently  prevail,  and  commit  such  teriible  havoc.  Our 
sheep  have  never  suffered  from  that  frightful  scourge  known 
in  Australia  by  the  name  of  catarrh,  which  over  a  wide  range 
of  country  carries  off  entire  flocks ;  and  our  horned  cattle 
until  1854  were  exempt  from  any  desolating  pestilence.  In 
that  year,  however,  some  Dutch  bulls  were  imported  (pro- 
bably shipped  also)  in  a  diseased  state,  and  to  them  this 
colony  is  indebted  for  the  outbreak  of  that  malignant  conta- 
gious disorder  amongst  cattle  cvWtii  2jlevro-2mewHonia,  wliich 
has  since  spread  with  such  rapidity  all  over  the  country.  But 
this  has  only  been  a  recent  introduction,  traceable  to  a  specific 
cause;  and  the  malady  being  to  a  great  extent  under  our  own 
control,  further  experience  in  its  treatment  and  more  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  may  lead  to  its  sup- 
pression. 

Vievidng  the  lung  sickness,  therefore,  as  an  exceptional 
calamity,  it  may  still  be  assumed  that  South  Africa  presents 
in  its  climate  remarkable  advantages  for  the  rearing  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock,  which  indeed  the  rapid  increase  of  sheep, 
black  cattle,  and  horses  has  sufficiently  proved.  But  there  is 
one  weaTi  point  in  our  agricultural  fabric,  and  iJiat,  to  make 
short  work  of  it,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  compilation. 

A  disorder  called  the  horse-sickness  prevails  amongst  the 
horses  at  grass  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony,  more  or 
less,  every  year  at  a  certain  season.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  endemic,  but  about  every  twenty  years,  from  causes 
hitherto  unexplained,  it  takes  an  epidemic  form,  and  conse- 
quently a„wider  range  of  action,  and  a  destructive  power  of 
the  most  unhappy  dimensions.  Thus  it  appeared  in  the  latter 
part  of  1854  and  beginning  of  1855,  commencing  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  from  thence  tracked  by  too  fatal  evi- 
dence up  to  the  remote  mountains  of  ClanwiUiam.  Such  visi- 
tations have  not  been  unknown  before,  but  they  have  occurred 
at  such  long  intervals  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  have  occupied 
much  attention,  or  a  renewal  of  them  to  have  been  regarded 
with  much  anxiety.  On  the  frontier,  where  this  distemper 
is  annual,  "  the  farmer,"  as  Mr.  Grisbrook  expresses 
himself,  "  looks  upon  it  with  philosophical  resignation."  In 
the  Western  Province,  the  horse-breeder  has  been  content  to 
balance  this  infliction  every  twenty  years  with  his  immunity 
from  other  diseases  in  his  stud,  and  when  the  first  sliock  has 
passed,  to  repair  damages  as  fast  as  possible,  witliout  a  thought 
whether  such  damages  might  not  have  been  avoided  in  a  great 
measure  by  a  little  foresight,  and  without  much  expense.  But 
since  the  breeding  of  horses  has  given  way  very  much,  of  late 
years,  to  that  of  mules,  thereby  materially  narrowing  the  pro- 
ductive basis,  and  as  in  many  parts  of  the  country  merino  sheep 
have  driven  the  brood  mares  from  the  tainted  pastures,  when 
the  horse-sickness  broke  out  in  1854-55,  it  created  more  alarm 
than  usual ;  and  upon  the  appHcation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Agricultural  Society,  a  government  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted respecting  its  origin,  progress,  and  effects.  The  main 
object  was,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
complaint,  its  stimulating  cause,  most  successful  treatment, 
and  the  possibility  of  arresting  its  progress,  or  mitigating  its 
ravages  on  any  future  occasion.  For  these  purposes,  printed 
circulars  from  the  Colonial  Office  were  sent  to  the  civil  com- 
missioners of  the  different  districts  for  distribution  amongst 
those  most  likely  to  answer  them  circumspectly.  The  result, 
though  long  delayed  (and  from  some  districts  unfortunately 
very  incomplete),  has  been  a  collection  of  heterogeneous 
materiel,  which,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of 
for  public  information,  except  in  a  compressed  tabular  form. 
Tills  synopsis  will  be  found  also  in  the  Appendix  ;  but  as  a 
compendium  so  brief  is  but  ill  adapted  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  professional  men,  or  the  requirements  of  inductive  science, 
and  though,  from  tlie  want  of  reliable  data,  that  which  has 
been  hitherto  conjectural,   is  likely  to  remain  very  much  so, 


yet,  public  discussion  on  such  a  subject  cannot  fail  to  bring 
forth  some  good  ;  and  as  such  discussion  could  not  be  fairly 
elicited  without  the  production  of  evidence  from  all  parts,  and 
from  every  point  of  view,  the  publication  of  copious  selections 
from  the  official  papers  above  referred  to  seemed  very  desirable. 
Accordingly,  with  the  permission  of  his  excellency  the  go- 
vernor, I  have  quoted  some  of  these  docume^s  at  length,  others 
only  partially — selecting  chiefly  those  which  are  valuable  for 
the  solid  information  they  convey,  or  curious  on  account  of 
their  conflicting  facts  and  theories,  or  interesting,  for  other 
reasons,  to  the  general  reader. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  my  own  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject, derived  from  personal  experience.  Being  at  that  time  a 
horse-breeder,  with  a  valuable  stud,  amounting,  old  and  young, 
to  about  one  hundred,  the  first  rumour  of  the  "  horse-sick- 
ness" having  appeared  in  the  western  districts  was  sufficiently 
alarming.  We  had  often  been  threatened  with  it  before,  but 
the  disease  never  came  in  our  direction  further  than  Uitenhage. 
But  as  the  time  for  its  periodical  visit  to  the  Western  Province 
(every  20  years,  or  thereabouts)  had  nearly  arrived,  (for  it 
can  be  traced  in  almost  regular  cycles  as  far  back  as  1780,  by 
the  stages  of  1839,  1819,  and  1801),  directly  tidings  were  re- 
ceived that  the  pestilence  had  reached  as  far  as  George,  we 
knew  what  we  had  to  expect.  The  old  hands  began  to  stable 
their  horses,  but  this  being  practicable  only  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  being  in  most  cases  wholly  impracticable,  from  the 
universal  scarcity  of  forage,  and  the  want  of  buildiugs,  many 
of  the  farmers  had  recourse  to  hraal'mg  their  horses,  mares, 
and  foals  at  night.  This  occurred  as  early  as  January,  1855, 
but  it  struck  me  that  this  remedy  or  precaution  was  almost  as 
bad  as  the  disease,  for  the  pasturage  being  then  at  its  minimum 
or  midsummer  point,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  the  mares 
and  young  foals,  in  addition  to  being  coursed  daily  about  the 
country  in  order  to  collect  them,  would  be  next  thing  to  starved ; 
and  that  not  only  the  young  ones  of  the  year  would  be  entirely 
ruined,  but  that  the  prospect  of  next  season's  produce,  from 
any  mares  that  might  survive,  would  vanish  also.  I  made  up 
my  mind,  therefore,  to  "  hold  on,"  ploughing  in,  however,  as 
much  barley  for  green  forage  as  I  had  means  of  irrigating,  and 
providing  myself  with  a  large  supply  of  bran  from  the  nearest 
mart.  I  had  abundance  of  oat-hay  for  as  many  animals  as  I 
could  put  under  shelter.  My  farm  was  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caledon  division,  with  a  lofty  range  of  mountains 
close  behind  it,  and  the  river  Zonder  End  its  boundary  in 
front,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  give  the  epidemic  early 
greeting  and  a  cordial  welcome.  In  the  evil  days  of  1839  my 
predecessor  lost  every  horse  to  his  name,  excepting  one.  On 
this  last  occasion  the  crisis  was  long  delayed.  We  heard  of 
"  the  sickness"  advancing,  stage  by  stage,  towards  us ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  struck  the  lower  part  of  the  district,  and 
swept  along  the  sea-board,  passing  far  beyond  it,  even  through 
the  gloomy  portals  of  the  ilouwhoek  to  Somerset  (West)  and 
Stellenbosch,  before  a  case  occurred  in  our  immediate  vicinity  ; 
so  that  we  began  to  think  we  had  escaped.  But  this  delusion 
did  not  last  long.  About  the  end  of  February,  my  nearest 
neiglibour  sent  to  me  to  tell  me  he  had  lost  a  mare  and  a  mule  ; 
and  on  March  6, 1  found  a  two-year-old  filly  of  my  own  lying 
dead  in  the  veldt,  having  shown  no  symptoms  of  illness  when 
seen  the  evening  before.  As  there  were  some  doubts  about 
this  being  a  case  of  "  iiorse-sickness,"  the  mares  were  still  left 
out,  but  another  death  occurred  on  the  11th.  Tiiis  was  quite 
snllicient ;  and  as  many  mares  and  foals  as  my  buildings  could 
accommodate  were  at  once  taken  up  from  grass,  and  some 
were  sent  away  to  Cape  Town.  The  latter  were  all  saved,  but 
some  of  the  mares  and  foals  kept  at  home  sickened  a  few  days 
after  being  housed  (at  night  only),  and  most  of  them  died. 
They  had  evidently  brought  the  sickness  with  them,  and  the 
change  of  temperature  in  the  stable  forced  it  to  early  maturity. 
Up  to  the  28tli  of  Marcii,  only  five  cases  (all  fatal)  iiappened ; 
but  then  the  blast  fell  upon  us  in  all  its  fury,  and  I  could  not 
ride  out  morning  or  evening,  to  "  take  stock,"  without  finding 
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some  new  victim.  Dismal  and  dreadful^  work  it  was  indeed, 
to  witness  favourite  animals,  old  friends  as  it  were,  bred  and 
reared  by  oneself,  perishing  miserably  in  this  way,  without  the 
possibility  of  alleviating  their  sufferings  or  averting  their  de- 
struction. Many  of  those  left  at  grass,  as  well  as  of  those 
that  died  after  being  taken  up,  had  been  bled  (some  of 
them  twice),  before  the  disease  came  near  the  place,  but  this 
precautionary  measure  seemed  to  have  been  useless,  as  they 
caught  the  sickness  as  soon  as  the  rest,  and  died  just  as  fast. 
All  medical  preparations  appeared  thrown  away  after  the  dis- 
ease had  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  until  extreme  local  in- 
flammation had  set  in,  the  existence  of  illness  was  often  quite 
unsuspected.  Animals  well  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  appa- 
rently well,  were  found  in  a  dying  state  before  sunset,  and  if 
driven  at  all,  they  would  fall  down  suddenly  and  expire  upon 
the  spot.  One  old  riding  horse  of  mine,  a  pensioner  at  grass, 
left  one  day  the  troop  of  mares  he  was  running  with,  about  two 
miles  from  the  homestead,  and  deliberately  walked  up  to  the 
stable. door,  evidently  stricken  unto  death,  but  as  if  to  ask  for 
assistance.  Nothing  could  be  done  vrith  the  poor  old  fellow 
but  to  put  a  halter  on  him  and  lead  him  away  to  the  place  of 
tombs  ;  but  before  be  had  been  conducted  one  hundred  paces 
from  the  yard  he  dropped  down  dead  on  the  road  I  In  some 
instances  the  disease  advanced  by  slow  degrees,  and  when  any 
animal  was  found  to  be  duU  and  disinclined  to  feed,  it  was 
time  to  adopt  some  medical  treatment.  I  am  persuaded  that, 
in  this  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a  majority  of  the  patients 
might]  be  saved  by  veterinary  skill.  Amateur  vets  are  afraid 
of  bleeding  enough  at  first,  and  all  the  professional  authorities 
agree  that  subsequent  depletion  is  very  dangerous  practice. 
The  three  animals  I  cured  in  my  stud  were  a!  riding  horse, 
a  brood  mare,  and  a  foal.  The  foal  was  only  blistered  on  the 
throat  and  chest.  The  mare  being  heavy  in  foal,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  great  risk  in  resorting  to  extreme  measures  with 
her  ;  but  any  risk  was  better  than  certain  death,  and  both  she 
and  the  riding  horse  were  bled  to  exhaustion,  and  afterwards 
dosed  with  the  diaphoretic  medicine  prescribed  by  Dr.  White, 
of  SweUendam,  and  kept  on  the  same  cooling  diet  as  all  the 
rest,  viz.,  bran  mashes,  green  forage,  mixed  abundantly  with 
oat-hay,  carrots,  &c.  They  were  ill  for  some  days,  and  fell  off 
in  condition  very  much,  the  mare  particularly  so,  but  she  had 
a  fine  healthy  foal  four  months  afterwards.  Both  the  mare 
and  the  horse  had  been  running  at  grass  tiU  the  epidemic 
reached  the  place,  when  they  were  taken  in.  They  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  illness  for  many  days,  and  it  was  only  by 
their  refusing  to  feed  that  we  could  perceive  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  them.  There  was  no  cough,  or  running  at 
the  nose,  or  swelling  of  the  glands — only  a  duU  eye,  and  a 
heavy  stupified  look  about  the  animal.  These  appearances 
had  preceded  many  other  cases  which  subsequently  developed 
themselves  fuUy  and  fatally.  It  is  possible  that  both  the 
horse  and  the  mare  might  have  recovered  without  any  medical 
treatment,  as  many  instances  of  the  kind  are  on  record,  even 
amongst  animals  at  grass,  and  apparently  very  far  gone.  But 
the  foal,  if  not  relieved  quickly  by  the  blister,  would  certainly 
have  died  from  suffocation,  as  another  did,  exactly  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  adjoining 
box.  Of  the  lot  left  out  night  and  day  to  take  their  chance 
only  one  remained  alive  by  the  beginning  of  May.  My 
casualties  amounted  altogether  to  forty-three,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  unfortunate  purchaser 
of  thirty  mares  from  me  in  1854,  lost  them  all,  excepting  three, 
and  of  those  three  two  were  young  mares,  the  produce  of  the 
sole  survivor  on  my  farm  !  May  not  this  be  attributed  to  some 
constitutional  peculiarity  in  the  family  ?  The  horses  and  mares 
which  were  stabled  at  night,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
demic, had  bran  mashes  as  much  as  they  could  be  induced  to 
eat,  and  a  plentiful  addition  to  their  oat-hay,  of  green  barley, 
mealies,  carrots,  lucerne,  &c.,  &c. — {green food,  by  the  way,  is 
considered  by  some  people  to  cause  the  horse-sickness  !) — and 
mineral  alternatives,  consisting  of  antimony,  nitre,  sulphur,  &c., 
were  mixed  daily  in  their  forage  for  some  time  after  they  were 
taken  up.  They  were  turned  out  to  graze  daily  as  soon  as 
"  the  dew  was  off  the  grass,"  or  in  other  words,  when  the  sun 
had  acquired  sufBcient  power  to  warm  the  air  thoroughly,  and 
dispel  the  exhalations  of  the  previous  night ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  there  was  often  much  dew  on  the  grass  when  the  animals 
began  to  feed.  They  were  brought  in,  without  reference  to 
the  dew,  before  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  always  ex- 
perienced near  river  courses,  and  along  the  valleys,  at  sunset, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.     At  tiie  latter  end  of  May,  when  the 


hoar  frosts  had  appeared  once  or  twice,  the  horses  were  set  at 
liberty  again,  and  not  one  ailed  afterwards,  though  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  many  deaths  occurred  up  to  the  middle 
of  June. 

Having  thus  rendered  an  account  of  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  nature  and  cause  of  the  horse-sickness,  and  find  myself 
launched  at  once  into  what  the  eloquent  Talfourd  designates 
the  '\cold  diagrams  of  theory  ;"  but  why  "  cold"  is  not  very 
clear.  We  may  enjoy  a  brilliant  burst  with  the  hounds, 
though  we  may  not  kiU  our  fox,  or  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  brush,  during  the  gaUop  ;  and  so  we  may  unkennel  a 
spanking  theory,  and  run  it  breast-high,  with  much  enjoy- 
ment to  ourselves,  though  without  any  tangible  result.  Tlie 
uncertainty  of  the  chase  is  one  principal  cause  of  its  excite- 
ment ;  and,  to  follow  up  the  metaphor,  the  various  theories 
propounded  regarding  the  horse-sickness  are  sufficiently'  allur- 
ing to  keep  us  eager  in  the  pursuit.  The  general  reader  will 
find  in  the  appendix  much  ingenious  argument  in  support  of 
various  creeds,  and  some  ver  curious  dissertations,  "  de  omni- 
hiis  rehns,  at  qiiibusdam  aliis /"  The  commuications  from 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  though  differing  mate- 
rially and  proverbially  in  substance  and  ideas,  are  highly 
interesting,  and  certainly  demand  the  best  thanks  of  the 
agricultural  community.  Almost  aU  the  writers  agree  that 
the  horse-sickes,  as  it  appeared  in  1854-55,  was  an  epi- 
demic disease,  though  no  explanation  is  attempted  why 
a  disorder  essentially  endemic,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
fined to  certain  localities  for  many  years  in  succession, 
should  aU  at  once  assume  an  epidemic  type,  and  spread 
through  the  whole  colony.  Two  medical  men,  viz.,  Dr. 
Foss,  on  the  frontier,  and  Dr.  White,  of  SweUendam, 
affirm  that  the  disorder,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
be  considered  contagious,  as  well  as  epidemic  ;  but  they  do  not 
state  their  reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  However,  the  general  weight  of  testimony  is 
dead  against  them,  and  the  long-established  practice  of  crowd- 
ing horses  together  in  stables  and  kraals  directly  the  distemper 
breaks  out,  and  the  acknowledged  benefit  derived  therefrom, 
proves  that  contagion  is  not  commonly  dreaded,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  been  experienced.  Had  the  disease  been  capable 
of  propagation  by  such  close  contact,  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  a  horse  left  alive  in  the  colony  by  this  time,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  many  animals,  brought  sick  from  the  country, 
died  of  this  malady  in  Cape  Town,  and  in  most  other  towns  and 
villages  ;  and  although  every  facility  was  thus  afforded  for  the 
introduction  of  the  pestilence  into  such  confined  quarters, 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  It  is  not  impossible  that  both 
Dr.  Foss  and  Dr.  White  may  have  been  misled  by  certain  un- 
explained coincidences  which  may  have  fallen  under  their  ob- 
servation. I  had  myself  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  at 
one  time  that  there  was  something  infectious  in  the  disease, 
for  in  one  loose  box  I  lost  four  mares  in  immediate  succession 
to  one  another.  The  first  was  placed  there  when  very  ill,  and 
quickly  ceased  to  exist ;  the  second  went  in  to  all  appearances 
quite  well,  but  soon  sickened  and  died.  The  box  was  then 
thoroughly  purified,  fumigated,  and  whitewashed,  and  left  un- 
occupied for  some  days,  when  a  third  mare  was  brought  in,  and 
she  went  off  like  the  second,  as  did  the  fourth.  This  looked 
suspicious  ;  but  subsequent  experience  showed  that  these  ani- 
mals must  all  have  had  the  germs  of  disease  in  their  system 
before  they  were  taken  up  from  grass,  and  their  successive 
deaths  in  that  particular  box  can  be  quite  accounted  for  by  the 
doctrine  of  chances.  To  this  conclusion  I  came  myself,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  I  could  do  otherwise  when  I  had  in  other 
stables  horses,  and  mares,  and  foals,  in  all  st-ages  of  the  di- 
sease, for  days  and  weeks,  eating  out  of  the  same  manger,  and 
iu  close  contact  with  others  tliat  never  were  affected  in  the 
least.  None  of  the  horses  which  had  been  regularly  kept  in 
the  stable  took  the  disorder  from  the  sick  ones  placed  alongside 
of  them,  and  all  those  which  suffered  were  such  as  had  been 
running  at  grass  night  and  day.  When  one  died  in  the 
stable  another  took  its  place,  and  thus  a  constant  supply  of 
contagion  would  have  been  kept  up,  supposing  it  to  have  ex- 
isted. In  two  instances  mares  were  kept  in  loose  boxes  with 
their  sick  foals  till  the  latter  died,  and  yet  the  mares  escaped. 
Two  other  mares,  a  bay  and  a  brown,  were  kept  in  a  large 
loose  box.  The  brown  one  fell  sick,  continued  so  for  some 
time,  and  eventually  perished.  A  chesuut  mare  took  her 
place,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  sickened,  but  after  a 
hard    struggle  recovered  ;  but  the  bay  mare,  though  shut  up 
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all  this  time  with  these  two  diseased  companious,  uever  flinched 
in  tlie  least.  My  own  riding-horse,  which  has  always  been 
stabled,  was  placed  for  some  days  in  the  box  where  the 
four  mares  died,  and  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
the  fourth,  and  he  did  not  feel  any  inconvenience  tliere- 
from.  As  for  contagion  in  the  veldt,  I  can  only  say  that 
my  mares  and  horses  were  divided  into,  and  had  always 
been  running,  in  four  or  five  separate  troops,  each  with  its  own 
range  of  pasture,  and  they  never  voluntarily  mixed  with  each 
other.  When  the  epidemic  showeditself  in  force,  each  of  these 
troops  was  attacked  simultaneously,  although  some  of  them 
were  feeding  always  along  the  river  bank,  and  others  entirely  in 
the  upland,  and  on  the  mountain,  miles  away  from  them. 

Assuming  the  horse-sickness  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
cholera,  so  far  at  least,  that  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently life  itself,  is  destroyed  by  some  poisonous  atmosphe- 
ric agency,  as  suggested  by  some  of  the  medical  men,  particu- 
larly Dr.  Hntton,  cau  it  be  fairly  argued,  that  therefore,  like 
cholera,  it  is  contagious,  as  well  as  epidemic,  under  certain 
conditions  ?  On  this  question  I  do  not  feel  mytelf  competent 
to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  that  cholera  is  contagious  has  been 
clearly  proved,  by  its  introduction  into  the  Mauritius,  by  sliips 
from  India,  freighted  with  coolies,  in  1853  and  1856,  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar  to  what  occurred  at  the  same 
place  in  1818.  The  cholera  in  that  year  vi^as  conveyed  to  the 
Mauritius  by  the  "  Topaze"  frigate,  from  Ceylon,  tliree  of  the 
men  having  died  on  the  passage  from  tliat  disease,  and  an 
eminent  medical  authority  (Sir  Gilbert  Blane)  has  noticed 
that  fact  in  the  following  words  :  "  Can  there  be  a  doubt«in  the 
mind  of  any  rational  being  that  the  disease,  never  before  known 
here  in  an  epidemic  form,  was  imported  by  tliat  vessel  ?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  air  of  the  continent  of  India,  or  of 
Ceylon,  could  be  wafted  hither,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  or  that  just  at  that  point  of  time  the  air  of  the  island 
itself  became  contaminated?" 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  a  strong  analogy  exists 
between  the  epidemic  character  of  the  cholera  in  Bengal  proper, 
and  that  of  the  horse-sickness  in  the  Trans-Vaal  country,  and 
some  of  the  Eastern  districts  of  South  Africa,  and  also  between 
the  occasional  outburst  of  the  cholera  as  an  epidemic  over  u 
large  portion  of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  horse-sickness  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  colony  ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Jameson's  work  on  Cholera  Morbus  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate that  the  same  causes  which  are  supposed  to  produce 
the  epidemic  form  of  that  disease  in  India  are  traceable  in 
South  Africa,  whenever  the  horse-sickness  becomes  universal, 
and  that  the  first  appearance,  progress,  virulence,  and  decline 
of  either  pestilence  are  affected  by  local  influences  common  to 
both  quarters  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Jameson  says :  "  The  ques- 
tion, in  wliat  consisted  the  remote  cause  of  the  epidemic  must 
be  abandoned,  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  liuman  curiosity, 
or  as,  at  least,  inscrutable  in  the  present  state  of  oiir  knowledge. 
This  much  only  has  been  shown  in  tiie  account  of  the  weather, 
prefixed  totliis  report,  that  for  several  years  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic  the  seasons  had,  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner,  departed  fromtlieir  usual  course — that  easterly 
wind  had  prevailed  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  that  at  the 
period  of  its  rise  the  atraospliere  all  over  Bengal 
was  excessively  humid  from  the  previous  great  and  long- 
continued  fall  of  rain.  But  whether  this  unseason- 
able and  wet  state  of  the  weather  itself  produced  and  consti- 
tuted the  vitiated  condition  of  the  air,  or  was  a  mere  casual 
accompaniment  and  adjutory  to  some  more  liidden  means  of 
corruption,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  determine.  *  *  * 
"  From  knowing  that  during  the  existence  of  the  former  pesti- 
lences, the  diffusion  of  the  virus  could  be  frequently  traced  to 
the  motion  of  particular  currents  of  air,  it  was  natural  to  look 
for  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  regularity  of  progres- 
sion in  the  prevailing  course  of  the  winds  during  that  period. 
Accordingly,  upon  reference  to  the  various  reports  of  the  rise 
of  the  disorder  in  different  parts  of  tiie  country,  it  was  disco- 
vered that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  east  or  south-east  quarter,  at  the  time  of  its 
breaking  out.  Thisrnaybc  stated  to  have  been  almost  without 
exception  the  case  in  Bengal,  throughout  which  the  epidemic 
arose  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  wind  blows  almost  inva- 
riably from  the  south-east.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  this 
rule  tht^re  were  several  striking  exceptions.  Thus,  at  Benares, 
Juanpore,  and  other  places  visited  iiy  the  disease  in  April  and 
May,  the  hot  westerly  winds  blew  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  continuance ;  and  at   Futtyghur   it   showed  itself  on  the 


morning  succeeding  a  severe  north-wester — until  then  remain- 
ing unseen,  althongh  an  easterly  wind  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  before  existed.  Nay,  in  Delhi,  the  epidemic  broke 
out  the  moment  the  easterly  wind,  which  had  been  very  un- 
seasonably blowing  during  the  previous  months,  gave  way  to 
westerly  breezes,  and  departed  as  they  withdrew.  These 
exceptions,  however,  were  not  very  numerous;  and  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  innumerable  instances  bearing 
towards  the  opposite  point,  are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
overturn  the'general  deduction  which  we  now  venture  to  draw, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  in  any  particular  place 
was  usually  accompanied  or  preceded  by  an  easterly  wind,  and 
that  there  was  apparently  some  connection  between  the  dis- 
semination of  the  pestilential  virus  and  the  prevalence  of 
currents  from  that  quarter.  Of  the  nature  of  that  connection 
we  cannot  speak  certainly,  nor  can  we  tell  whether  those  cur- 
rents, acting  as  a  vehicle  of  the  poisonous  matter,  carried  it 
along  with  them  from  one  infected  spot  to  another  perviously 
healthy;  or  acted  merely  from  their  superior  moisture  in  the 
light  of  a  strong  exciting  cause,  eliciting  the  disorder  in  places 
where  the  virus  had  previously  existed,  although  it  were  not  yet 
brought  into  action.  In  favour  of  ttie  former  supposition,  the 
progress  of  the  epidemic  in  the  Upper  Provinces  may  the  cited; 
where  the  disease  broke  out  in  different  places,  at  such  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  in  a  manner  so  like  regular  succession,  as 
almost  to  warrant  a  belief  that  it  was  communicated  from  town 
to  town  after  the  ordinary  law  of  consecutive  propagation." 
In  Alison's  History  of  Europe  there  is  also  a  very  striking 
passage  on  the  same  subject :  "  The  march  of  this  terrible  un- 
known epidemic  across  Kussia,  Poland,  and  Germany  had  been 
watched  with  insense  anxiety.  This  dreadful  disease,  springing 
apparently  from  the  hot  marshes  of  the  Nile  or  Ganges,  ad- 
vanced with  ceaseless  march  through  the  air,  unchecked  either 
by  the  skill  of  man  or  the  force  of  nature.  Neither  a  long 
tract  of  wind  blowing  from  the  west,  nor  the  utmost  sanitary 
or  police  precautions  in  all  the  realms  over  which  it  had  passed 
could  arrest  its  dreaded  approach.  *  *  *  In  Paris,  as  in  all 
other  places  which  it  has  visited,  the  symptoms  of  the  terrible 
epidemic  baffled  alike  the  efl'eets  of  medical  skill,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  reason,  or  the  deductions  of  experience.  To  all  ap- 
pearance the  poison  came  through  the  air,  and  was  inhaled,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  least,  by  the  lungs  ;  yet  how  was  this  re- 
concilable with  its  constant  progress  from  east  to  west,  in  op- 
position to  the  wind,  which,  in  all  the  States  of  western 
Europe,  blows  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year,  and 
nearly  all  the  autumn  and  winter  from  west  to  east  P  Its  sud- 
den advent,  and  its  appearance  among  many  different  persons 
in  different  places,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
it  is  at  first  epidemic,  and  not  merely  transmitted,  hke  the 
plague,  by  contact ;  yet  subsequent  experience  has  everywhere 
brought  to  light  many  facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is,  in  its  late  stages  at  least,  contagions.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  pestilence,  attended  with  some  strange  contradictory 
symptoms,  should  for  long  have  baffled  medical  skill,  and  given 
rise  to  more  than  even  the  usual  amount  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  medical  men.  They  have  at  length,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, very  generally  united  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  at  first 
induced  by  an  atmospheric  influence,  though  rather  connected 
with  electricity,  than  what  is  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  and  that  it 
is  both  epidemic  and  contagious."  If  the  map  is  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  horse-sickness  commenced  in  the  Victo- 
ria division  in  November,  1854,  and  advanced  from  east  to 
west  almost  by  regular  stages,  but  that,  like  the  cholera,  its 
movements  were  occasionally  eccentric  and  unaccountable.  It 
swept  first  along  the  sea-board,  branching  off  to  the  interior  of 
each  district,  along  its  hne  of  march ;  but  it  deviated  from 
this  regularity  of  progression  most  curiously  in  the  Swelleu- 
dam  division,  where  it  appeared  first  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast  in  February,  and  did  not  visit  Port  Beaufort 
until  Apiil.  It  is  also  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  promontory  of  L'Agulhas  in  the 
Caledon  division,  the  disease  was  particularly  virulent  along 
the  Strandveld  or  line  of  coast,  whilst  to  the  northward  or 
Cape  Town  the  farms  along  the  west  coast  were  entirely  free 
from  it  as  far  as  St.  Helena  Bay  or  Upper  Oliphant's  River, 
though  tlie  pestilence  reached  the  same  parallel  inland. 
A  striking  similarity  between  the  first  impulse  of  the  cholera 
and  of  the  horse-sickness,  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
victims  of  botli  appear  to  be  tlie  most  robust,  and  apparently 
the  most  healthy.  In  the  "  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on 
the   epidemic  cholera  of  1848-1849,"   Mr-   Tliom  expressly 
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states  tliat  it  was  "  the  tallest  aud  strongest  men  that  suffered 
most  iu  the  outbreak  at  Kurrachee."  "  It  seems,"  he  says, 
"  as  if  the  disease  had  travelled  along  the  foot-rank  of  these. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  regiment,  it  was  the  most  powerful, 
muscular,  and  robust  men  that  most  speedily,  and  generally, 
fell  victims  to  the  malady."  On  my  farm,  certainly,  the  ani- 
mals in  the  highest  condition  were  the  first  to  be  attacked, 
and  I  heard  tliat  such  was  the  case  generally  throughout  tlie 
country.  But  between  cholera  and  the  horse-sickness  there  is 
this  marked  distinction,  viz.,  that  the  latter  can  be  traced, 
almost  without  exception,  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  night 
air.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent 
agriculturists  maintain  that,  although  horses  constantly  stabled 
may  die  of  the  epidemic,  such  casualties  can  always  be  accounted 
for  by  some  incautious  and  or  accidental  exposure  of  the  ani- 
mal to  the  external  atmosphere  at  an  improper  time.  In  this 
respect,  the  cause  of  the  malady  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
deadly  jungle  fever  of  India,  which  is  certain  to  strike  down 
any  traveller  who  may  pass  the  night  in  the  Terai,  or  belt  of 
low  uncultivated  land  along  one  portion  ot  the  Nepaul  moun- 
tains, at  a  particular  season  of  the  year.  The  Maremma  of 
Lucca,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  enjoyed  a  like 
notoriety,  before  its  swamps  were  drained  ;  and  the  same  fatal 
properties  still  exist,  to  some  extent,  iu  the  Pontine  marshes  of 
Italy.  Regarding  this  feature  of  the  subject  under  inquiry, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote,  as  an  authority,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  who,  though  not  of  the  medical  profession, 
had  the  best  claims  to  be  considered  a  philosopher  and  logician  : 
"  There  are  three  factors  of  the  operation  of  an  epidemic  or 
atmospheric  disease.  The  first  and  principal  one  is  the  pre- 
disposed state  of  the  body  ;  secondly,  the  specific  virus  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  thirdly,  the  accidental  circumstances  of  wea- 
ther, locality,  food,  occupation,  &c.  Against  the  second  of 
these  we  are  powerless  ;  its  nature,  causes,  and  sympathies  are 
too  subtle  for  our  senses  to  find  data  to  go  upon.  *  *  *  jf 
instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  solitary  malaria  of  a  pond,  a 
man  travelling  through  the  Pontine  marshes  permits  his  ani- 
mal energies  to  flag,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  drowsiness 
which  generally  attacks  him,  then  blast  upon  blast  strikes  upon 
the  cutaneous  system,  and  passes  througli  it  to  the  musculo- 
arterial,  and  so  completely  overpowers  the  latter  that  it  cannot 
react,  and  the  man  dies  at  once,  instead  of  only  catching  an 
ague."  I  believe  this  to  be  pre-eminently  the  case  in  horse- 
sickness,  and  that  animals  overpowered,  as  it  were,  suddenly,  by 
a  poisonous  current  of  air,  are  affected  in  a  very  ditfereut  vray 
from  those  that  gradually  sicken,  though  the  extreme  symptoms 
in  both  may  be  apparently  t!;e  same.  The  extraordinary  difference 
intheresultsof/)o*/-»«o;'^(?»i  examinations  may  be  held  to  support 
this  hypothesis.  Exposure  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature, 
from  hot  days  to  cold  nights,  may  produce  internal  congestion, 
leading  by  slow  degrees  to  acute  inflammation,  and  death  ; 
and  a  floating  virus  in  the  air  may  not  be  essential  to  these 
results,  though  doubtless  aiding  in  their  development,  aud 
tending  materially  to  a  fatal  issue.  Several  foals  of  my  own, 
that  had  been  weaned,  and  one  yearling  colt,  were  turned  out 
or  the  stable,  to  make  room  for  their  betters,  and  were  left  to 
take  their  chance  with  the  horses  at  grass,  during  the  height 
of  the  epidemic,  and  not  one  of  them  showed  any  signs  of 
sickness  for  at  least  fourteen  days,  though  they  all  died  within 
forty.  The  theory  advanced  by  Coleridge,  that  night  air 
alone,  even  in  the  most  pertilential  localities,  is  not  necessarily 
destructive  to  life,  is  sustained  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  out 
of  128  horses  employed  night  and  day  in  the  mail  service  be- 
tween Cape  Town  and  George,  and  Cape  Tovpn  and  Beaufort 
(West),  but  which  were  regularly  stabled  when  not  at  work, 
and  had  been  so  for  some  months  previously,  only  eight  died 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  "  horse-sickness,"  and  some  of 
these  probably  from  other  causes  than  the  prevailing  distemper. 
The  excitement  and  exercise  prevented  any  night  chill,  and 
counteracted,  as  it  would  appear,  the  destructive  agency  of 
such  currents  of  malaria  as  they  must  have  been  continually 
traversing,  though  the  very  effluvia  from  the  carcases  strewed 
along  the  road,  and  around  every  farm-house,  seemed  sufticient 
to  have  created  a  general  plague  throughout  the  country. 
Oflicial  returns  from  the  Eastern  Province  (where  it  appear* 
to  be  the  practice  to  keep  the  post-horses  at  grass,  when  not  in 
harness,  exhibit  a  frightful  mortality  amongst  even  those  said 
to  have  been  stabled  (between  Sundays  River  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  the  mail  horses  twelve  in  number,  had  to  be  re- 
placed three  times  in  three  months)  ;  but  this  is  quite  ac- 
counted for  hy  the  admission   that  they    were    only  stabled 


"  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,"  which  implies  that 
they  were  only  taken  [up  from  grass  after  the  horse-sickness 
had  appeared  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  had  probably 
already  fastened  on  these  animals.  Some  people  call  any  shed 
a  table,  though  for  all  the  protection  it  may  afford  against  the 
external  atmosphere,  it  may  be  little  better  than  an  open 
kraal.  The  horses  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  at  mountain 
outposts,  such  as  Fort  Fordyce,  Eland  Post,  &c.,  appear  to 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  epidemic  in  consequence  of 
their  being  kept  in  sheds,  and  not  in  closed  buildings.  Farm 
stables,  or  what  are  called  stables  in  the  western  districts,  if 
not  objectionable  on  the  same  grounds,  that  is  excess  of  venti- 
lation, are  generally  very  much  so  on  the  opposite,  for  they 
seldom  have  any  ventilation  at  all,  excepting  by  means  of  a 
latticed  door,  or  an  aperfute  in  the  wall,  through  which  the 
external  air  is  impelled  directly  against  the  head  and  chest  of 
the  horse  next  to  it.  Many  instances  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  of  the  horse  so  situated,  aud 
several  in  succession  having  died  from  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic, especially  if  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air  from 
the  S.  or  S.E.  How  much  greater,  therefore,  the  danger  in 
open  sheds !  Like  cholera,  according  to  Dr.  Jameson,  the 
actual  origin  and  nature  of  the  late  horse  distemper  must  re- 
main a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  absence  of  scientific  data, 
such  as  daily  readings  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
electrometer,  taken  by  qualified  persons  at  many  divergent 
points,  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  We  only  know 
that  it  arose  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  and  that,  appa- 
rently, from  certain  atmospherical  conditions  induced  or  in- 
fluenced by  weather  at  first  unusually  wet  and  afterwards  ex- 
tremely close  and  sultry  (thunder-storms  being  frequent),  a 
disorder  commonly  endemic  assumed  a  particularly  virulent 
character,  and  became  epidemic.  But  as  these  peculiarities  of 
climate  seldom  affect,  and  in  1855  certainly  did  not  affect,  all 
parts  of  the  colony  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way, 
and  although  the  predi-posing  causes  mentioned  may  account 
for  the  spread  of  the  horse-sickness  over  the  eastern  districts, 
it  is  difficult  of  comprehension  how  the  epidemic  should  tra- 
verse with  such  rapidity  distant  tracts  where  these  generating 
or  sustaining  forces  were  unknown.  Here  it  is  that  the  want 
of  systematic  data  is  so  much  felt.  The  meteorological  in- 
formation obtained  through  the  Government  Circular  No. 
42  of  1855  amounts  to  this — that  in  some  of  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts and  along  the  southern  seaboard  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vince there  had  been  more  rain  than  usual  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  though  not  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  in- 
land (for  there,  oa  the  contrary,  the  spring  had  been  particu- 
larly dry  and  the  summer  remarkably  hot),  that  a  southerly 
or  south-east  wind  prevailed,  and  that  some  persons  noticed, 
or  fancied  that  they  noticed,  very  great  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture between  day  and  night.  For  :rny  part,  I  observed  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  weather  either  before  or  after  the 
disease  had  broken  out;  and  I  had  suflicient  agricultural 
reasons  for  remembering  some  previous  summers  far  more 
variable  and  unseasonable  iu  every  respect.  I  certainly  re- 
marked that  the  dews  were  very  heavy,  and  that  the  cobwebs 
on  the  grass  were  thicker  than  usual ;  and  every  person  on 
my  place  suffered  from  a  species  of  influenza,  producing  most 
uncomfortoble  sensations  in  the  throat  and  lungs.  A  par- 
ticularly oppressive  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
time  of  the  horse-sickness  has  been  much  insisted 
upon.  That  it  was  charged  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
moisture  is  testified  hy  the  heavy  aud  continued  fogs  and 
dews  which  were  experienced  over  the  whole  range  o  f 
the  epidemic  ;  but  as  iliis  humidity  of  the  air  cannot  be 
accurately  determined  without  the  assistance  of  the  wet 
and  dry-bulb  thermometer,  noted  tliree  or  four  times  daily,  at 
stipulated  hours,  aud  as  instruments  of  this  kind  are  not  much 
in  vogue  amongst  our  country  gentlemen,  we  must  be  content 
merely  with  the  results  of  our  own  natural  perceptions.  This 
deficiency  will  be  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by  the  elaborate 
m(  teorological  tables,  with  the  explanation  regarding  them, 
from  the  Royal  Observatory,  wliich  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix. Excessive  humidity  in  the  air  has  also  remarked  in 
several  places  where  the  cholera  came  under  the  observation  of 
scientific  persons.  It  is  stated  in  the  blue-book  before  referred 
to  that,  "  with  due  allowance  for  diJerence  of  climate,  there 
there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  description  of 
the  atmosphere  of  London  and  that  given  by  Mr.  Thom  of  the 
atmosphere  at  Kurrachee  (in  Scinde),  some  time  before  the 
dreadful  outburst  of  cholera  in  that  town.     "The  climate  of 
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Kurrschee,  during  the  weeks  preceding  the  appearance  of 
cholera  among  the  troops,  was  cliaracterised  by  several  pecu- 
liarities, different  from  those  which  generally  belong  to  all  hot 
countries  and  seasons,  perhaps  merely  by  their  presence  being 
in  an  excessive  degree.  First,  the  temyerature  was  unusually 
high,  being  90  degs.  to  92  degs.  in  the  day  time,  and  86  degs. 
at  night,  in  good  houses  ;  and  in  the  huts  of  our  soldiers  it 
rose  to  96,  98,  and  lOi  degrees,  as  indicated  by  a  thermome- 
ter suspended  on  a  central  pole,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
in  a  thorough  draft  between  the  doors.  Secondly,  the  quan- 
tity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  was  greater  than  I  ever  saw 
it  before  in  any  part  of  the  world  or  at  any  season,  the  dew- 
point  being  ai  &3  degs.,  and  the  thermometer  iu  the  shade  at 
90  degs.,  the  lowest  range ;  even  this  gives  12.19  grains  of 
vapour  in  each  cubic  foot  of  air.  The  mean  heat  in  the  twenty- 
four  [hours  was  such  as  to  suspend  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  vapour  in  the  air,  always  near,  but  rarely  or  ever 
reaching  the  point  of  deposition."  The  course  of  the  horse- 
sickness  through  the  colony  was  from  east  to  west,  but  its 
stages  were  by  no  means  regular,  and  it  doubled  about  in  a 
manner  the  most  incomprehensible.  For  instance,  it  is  reported 
to  have  reached  a  part  of  the  Stellenbosch  and  Paarl  districts 
long  before  it  had  commenced  operations  in  the  River  Zondor 
end  portion  of  the  Caledon  division.  South-east  winds  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  and  may  have  carried  with  them  particu- 
lar veins  of  miasmatic  air  from  the  infected  localities,  far  to  the 
eastward,  without  communicating  any  portion  of  their  deadly 
freight  to  some  of  the  intermediate  districts.  All  of  us,  all  at 
least  who  are  accustomed  to  much  out-door  exercise,  have 
been  surprised  occasionally,  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  gusts  which 
precede  any  extraordinary  change  of  weather,  by  a  sudden 
sickening  puif  of  hot  wind,  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  as  if  discharged  from  some  aerial  furnace; 
and  although  the  currents  of  air  move  in  well  defined  strata, 
these  strata  are  liable,  of  course,  to  disturbance  by  natural 
causes,  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  the 
cross  eddies  in  a  mountainous  country.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  improbable  in  the  theory  that  a  peculiar  virus, 
when  diffused  in  the  air,  shall  float  here  and  there, 
in  eccentric  travel,  until  brought  into  contact  with  local 
exhalations,  whicli  are  more  or  less  necessary  to  its  active  de- 
velopment. Else  how  can  we  account  for  the  late  epidemic 
passing  almost  innocuously  over  extensive  tracks,  such  as  the 
Rugpens  of  the  Caledon  district,  lying  between  the  sea-coast 
and  the  river  Zonder  End  mountains.  The  Ruggens  are  un- 
dulating downs,  like  those  of  Sussex,  destitute  of  running 
streams,  and  effectually  drained  of  all  surface  water  by  their 
natural  conformation.  Being  thus  almost  free  from  any 
evaporation,  the  poisonous  principle  in  the  atmosphere  had 
nothing  to  lay  hold  of  until  it  reached  the  valley  of  the 
river  Zonder  End,  where  it  received  fresh  fuel,  and  made 
tremendous  play.  The  distemper  was  everywhere  most  de- 
structive in  the  low  grounds  and  along  the  water-sheds  of 
each  district  ;  the  fatal  miasma  seeming  to  be  held  in  sus- 
pension during  the  day,  and  to  descend  again  at  night  with 
the  heavy  dews.  Thus  it  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  in 
the  Terai  of  Upper  India,  and  as  many  of  our  English  cruisers 
have  experienced  but  too  fatally  in  their  visits  to  certain 
rivers  on  the  east  and  west  coast  of  Africa.  Along  the 
southern  sea-board  of  the  colony  the  horse-sickness  was 
particularly  severe,  but  there  was  one  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rnle.  The  property  of  Mr.  Michael  van  Breda  com- 
prise the  well-known  Cape  L'Agulhas.  On  this  promontory 
he  kept  his  valuable  troop  of  mares  during  the  time  of  the 
epidemic,  and  did  not  lose  one  ;  but  four  of  them  which 
had  strayed  for  a  sliort  time  to  the  farm  of  his  biollier, 
about  10  miles  off,  all  died  within  a  few  days  after  they 
were  brought  home.  The  pure  sea-breeze  constantly  playing 
over  hat  neck  of  land  probably  repelled  or  counteracted  the 
noxious  vapours  in  the  vicinity — so  noxious,  and  so  near  at 
hand,  indeed,  that  one  of  Mr.  van  Breda's  immediate  neigh- 
bours (Mr.  W.  Carrutliers)  lost  three  hundred  horses,  mares, 
&c.,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  Before  closing  this 
branch  of  the  subject  I  must  advert  to  the  singular  fact,  that 
daring  the  late  horse-sickness  tliose  districts  which  suffer  from 
it  annually,  viz.,  Cradock,  Somerset,  Colesherg,  tiie  Karroo,  and 
Gouph  of  Beaufort,  were  almost  wholly  exempt.  Some  persons 
hold  to  the  belief  that  that  tiie  distemper  is  caused  by  a 
poisonous  herb  or  grass  ;  but  my  own  mares,  wliich  were  stabled 
«t  night,  fed  all  day  upon  the  same  veld  as  those  which  died  ; 
*nrt  nnlesq  it  can  be  proved  that  the  same  grass  or  herb  springs 


up  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  at  high 
elevations  and  in  the  low  country,  in  swampy  places  and  dry 
places,  in  districts  flooded  by  rain  and  those  which  were 
parched  from  want  of  it — in  every  variety  of  sail — and,  more- 
over, that  all  the  dead  horses  eat  of  it,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
theory  can  be  maintained.  But  there  is  another  idea  enter- 
tained by  some  people,  which  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked. 
By  them  the  cobwebs  on  the  grass  are  supposed  to  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  appearance  and  continuance  of  the 
horse  sickness.  Mr.  Hart  of  Somerset,  states  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "  the  cause  of  the  horse-sickness  is  occasioned 
by  a  very  minute  insect  of  the  spider  tribe,  either  the 
insect  itself,  or  web,  or  both."  Mr.  Hartman,  of  the  Vic- 
toria division,  says,  "  the  grass  and  trees  were  covered 
with  filament,  resembling  cobweb,  which,  however,  it  was  not, 
as  no  spiders  were  seen.  These  filaments  have  always  been 
certain  forerunners  of  the  horse-sickness."  These  webs  were 
unusually  abundaut  everywhere  in  the  early  part  of  1855,  and 
could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  They  were  a  marvel  to 
former  days,  and  Chaucer  even  says, 

"  As  some  sore  wonder  at  the  cause  of  thunder, 
On  ebb  and  flood,  on  gosomer,  and  mist, 
And  on  all  thing,  till  the  cause  is  wist." 

"  Various  and  curious  have  been  the  surmises  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  their  mysterious  power  to  float  in  air.  As  they 
are  mostly  observed  on  misty  days  when  a  heavy  dew  falls,  it 
has  been  thought  that  their  filmy  thread  might  get  entangled 
in  the  rising  dew,  and  by  its  brisk  evaporation  be  enabled  to 
rise  even  with  the  additional  weight  of  the  spider.  Others 
have  discovered  that  the  little  creatures  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  electricity,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  airy  voyages.  Their  threads  are  said  to  be  negative 
electric,  and  consequently  repelled  by  the  lower  atmosphere, 
but  attracted  by  the  higher  layers,  which  are  positive."  That 
any  grand  display  of  the  gossamer  web  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  supposition  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Mr.  C.  Fenny  (field-cornet  of  Albany), 
that  "  the  only  peculiarity  in  conjunction  with  the  rather 
early  and  sudden  change  of  the  season  from  hot  to  cold,  which 
he  was  led  to  notice  about  the  time,  was  an  extensive  and 
sudden  rise  of  a  great  quantity  of  cobweb  from  the  grass  and 
bushes,  and  which  was  to  be  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  pieces 
ranging  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  length,  for 
several  hours  together.  This  took  place  about  the  end  of 
last  montli  (May)."  Mr.  E.  Layard  suggests  that  the  gos- 
samer spider  may  be  a  different  variety  to  that  which  enlivens 
our  pastures  with  its  silver  tracery,  and  that  the  web  of  the 
latter  may  be  persistent,  though  not  visible,  except  in  heavy 
dews,  such  as  were  experienced  all  over  the  colony  during  the 
late  season.  The  evidence  given  regarding  the  consumption 
of  the  dead  horses  by  vultures  is  remarkably  conflicting;  but 
the  boers  generally  are  under  a  decided  conviction  that  such 
carrion  is  left  untouched  by  the  birds  of  prey.  This,  however, 
like  the  rural  gossip  concerning  the  "  bitter"  and  "  brown 
dew"  (adverted  to  hereafter),  must  be  accepted  with  some  re- 
servation. There  is  abundant  testimony  on  the  other  side 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  I  need  only  quote,  on  this 
head  the  following  extracts  from  the  country  gentlemen,  so 
well  known  in  theii  respective  districts,  as  Mr.  W.  Ryneveld, 
of  Graaff-lleinet  Mr.  T.  Moodie,  of  Swellendain ;  and  Mr. 
John  Sutherland,  of  Queen's  of  Swellendaru  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Sutherland,  of  Queen's  Town.  According  to  Mr.  Ryneveld, 
"  Pigs,  vultures,  and  dogs  ate  freely  of  the  dead  horses,  but 
did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  it." 
Mr:  John  Sutherland  says,  "In  general  the  carcases 
were  eaten  by  animals  and  birds  of  prey  with 
impunity.  This  season  their  carcases  have  been 
surrounded  by  vultures,  which  seemed  not  to  diminish  in  num- 
bers from  any  bad  effects."  Mr.  T.  Moodie  remarks :  "  I  have 
seen  the  vultures  reject  some  horses,  and  pick  the  bones  of 
others."  On  my  own  farm  we  kept  a  sharp  look  out  to  test  this 
matter,  and  the  vultures  certainly  finished  two  dead  horses  at 
different  times;  and  that  they  did  not  consume  (/// may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  supply  exceeded  the 
demand.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  vultures  then  existing  in 
South  Africa  to  demolish  all  the  carrion  lying  about  the 
country  ?  If  in  sullicient  numbers  to  have  done  so,  how  could 
their  commissariat  be  supplied  in  other  years  ?  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  birds,  which  revelled  aldermanically  in  such 
delicacies  of  the  season,  suffered  from  indigestion,  or  other  wn- 
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pleasant  sensations  afterwards ;  but  who  saw  any  dead  vultures? 
Some  persons  affirm  that  dogs  died  invariably  from  eating  such 
food  ;  others  deny  it  positively  :  but  the  actual  fact  seems  to 
lie  between  these  two  propositions,  and  that  whilst  the  flesh  of 
a  horse  destroyed  by  the  distemper  may  be  eaten  by  dogs  or 
other  animals  with  impunity,  the  intestines,  lungs,  &c.  are 
poisonous  to  a  degree.  I  lost  three  dogs  out  of  four,  which 
whicli  fed  on  the  dead  horses.  Those  that  died  were  foxhounds, 
and  the  one  that  survived  was  a  powerful  nondescript,  whose 
more  robust  constitution  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  fatal 
symptoms  ;  but  he  was  desperately  ill  for  some  days.  It  will 
be  observed  in  some  of  the  papers  appended  that  particular 
mention  in  made  of  the  mortality  amongst  pointer  dogs,  which, 
if  generally  noticed,  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  their  ex- 
cessive voracity.  These  deidly  effects  seem  to  confirm  the 
opinion  expressed  by  many  medical  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony  (Dr.  Way,  Mr.  Hutton,  12th  Regt.,  Dr.  Grey,  73rd 
Regt.,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Somerset,  Dr.  Soek  of  Clan wiliiam),  that 
some  peculiar  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  acts  as  a  poison- 
ous agency  in  the  system,  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
and  therefore  life ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  two 
veterinary  surgeons  in  England,  to  whom  my  rough  notes  re- 
garding this  horse-distemper,  in  my  private  letters,  had  bten 
shown,  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  One  of  them  ex- 
pressed liimself  in  writing  clearly,  but  cautiously,  to  this 
effect:  "My  impression  is,  that  the  'horse-sickness'  is  pro- 
duced by  some  malaria  arising  from  the  ground  after  sunset, 
by  which  the  blood  becomes  vitiated  or  poisoned,  and  that  it  is 
not  originally  an  inflammatory  disorder."  A  certain  field- 
cornet  of  the  Stellenbosch  division  has  placed  on  record  that 
"  the  was  qiiUe  I'dfer,  and  of  a  broivnish  colour!"  The  only 
strong-flavoured  dew  I  ever  heard  of  is  the  "  mountain  dew"  of 
Scotland  ;  though,  according  to  Celtic  legends,  a  variety  of  this 
supernatural  distillation  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  wilds 
of  Ireland,  where  the  natives  call  it  "  poteen  ;"  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  morning  zopie  (Aug.,  dram)  may  account  for 
the  bitterness  of  the  dew  in  tlie  instance  just  related  !  But 
since  tlie  "  brownish-coloured  dew"  has  been  noticed  with 
some  emphasis  in  the  leading  columns  of  a  public  print  {Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  July  24,  1856),  and  has  formed  the  basis 
of  an  ingenious  argument,  tending  to  show  that  the  dew  may 
have  derived  its  brownish  colour  from  poisonous  animalculse, 
or  other  minute  deleterious  substances,  "  vegetable  or  mineral," 
I  may  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  matter  more  seriously.  I 
must  remark,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  field- 
cornet  of  Stellenbosch,  only  one  other  person,  of  all  who  ad- 
dressed the  Government,  noticed  the  brown  colour  and  bitter 
taste  of  the  dew,  and  that  he  also  was  a  field-cornet,  but  of 
the  Worcester  division.  This  individual  states  that  "  he  liad 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  particular  sort  of  unhealthy 
tnist  or  f Off — that  it  was  of  a  brown  colour  and  hitter  taste, 
and  clammy  substance,  and  therefore  differed  from  the  usual 
and  common  deu'."  There  is  a  confusion  of  terras  in  this 
passage  between  mist  and  fog,  and  dew,  but  as  they  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  synonymous,  so  let  them  remain.  When, 
however,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  phenomena  here  de- 
scribed escaped  the  observation  oione  hnndred  and  twelve  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  and  not  one  amongst  them,  per- 
haps, inferior  to  the  two  field-cornets  in  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  analytical  capacity,  the  question  arises,  whether 
those  two  natural  philosophers  were  not  mistaken  in  their  dis- 
coveries, and  whether  what  they  considered  to  be  the  "  brown 
colour,  bitter  taste,  and  clammy  substance"  of  the  dew,  may 
not  have  been  caused  by  an  accidental  blight  or  mildew,  which 
being  a  species  of  fungus,  when  rubbed  in  the  hand  and  thus 
incorporated  with  the  dew  (on  the  plant),  would  give  it  a 
brown  colour  and  a  consistence,  and  probably  a  bitter  taste  ; 
and  this  is  my  solution  of  the  mystery.  Popular  delusions 
are  not  easily  uprooted,  and  notwithstanding  modern  en- 
lightenment the  purely  bucolic  mind  in  all  countries  has  yet  a 
strong  leaning  towards  ancient  theories  and  patriarchal  super- 
stitions. Mr.  P.  W.  Leitz,  in  the  letter  referred  to  at  page 
25,  says,  "  At  the  time  of  the  horse-sickness  of  1839,  people 
would  insist  that  the  cause  of  the  disorder  was  in  the  grass, 
or  in  a  "  honey-dew"  or  what  not,  but  that  he  saw  very  good 
reasons  for  ascribing  it  simply  to  a  sudden  change  of  tempe- 
rature," &c.  He  quotes  also  a  letter  (dated  1830)  from  the 
late  Mr.  Breda,  certainly  one  of  the  most  intelligent  agricul- 
turists of  his  day,  in  which,  according  to  that  gentleman,  "  the 
horse-sickness  is  caused  by  a  poisonous  dew  in  autumn  and 
the  beginning  of  winter,"     When  the  distemper  was  ragingr. 


I  certainly  heard  the  country  people  talking  sometimes  about 
the  "  bitter  and  sticky  dew  ;"  and  although  I  considered  the 
notion  a  mere  vulgar  error,  and  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought,  I 
repeatedly  tasted  and  examined  the  dew  to  satisfy  myself  on  the 
points  mooted.  On  no  occasion  could  I  detect  anything  out  of 
the  common  in  its  taste,  colour  or  consistence,  nor  could  I  ever 
hear  of  a  single  good  authority  for  such  a  discovery  in  any  part 
of  the  colony.  Had  the  dew  really  presented  the  strange  pecu- 
liarities described  by  the  two  field-cornets,  surely  other  persons 
would  have  called  attention  to  them,  especially  when  all  no- 
ticed its  remarkable  and  long  continued  intensity.  As  for  the 
dew  being  the  cause  of  the  horse-sickness,  to  refute  that  notion 
I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood who  kraaled  their  horses  in  January  (long  before  the 
disease  had  reached  our  district),  and  had  them  sa.fe  out  of 
the  "  dewy  grass"  for  five  months,  lost  as  many  as  those  who 
left  their  animals  in  the  veld  at  night.  The  inquiries  I  made 
on  this  subject  satisfied  me  that  kraaling  horses  at  such  a 
crisis  is  of  very  little  benefit,  unless  the  kraals  are  made  on 
elevated  places,  wliere  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  night 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser) is  always  warmer  after  extreme  evaporation,  than  in 
the  valleys,  and  where  the  malaria  has  less  sway.  It  has  been 
stated  authoritatively  by  some  writers  (particularly  one  in  the 
eastern  province)  that  the  mere  kraaling  of  horses  at  night  has 
been  the  salvation  of  many.  Although  this  is  not  confirmed 
by  my  own  experience,  yet  the  evidence  given  in  favour  of  the 
practice  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  certain  localities,  if  a  number  of  horses  are  crowded 
together  in  a  small  enclosure,  their  animal  heat,  imparted  to 
one  another,  may  counteract  in  some  degree  the  noxious 
change  of  temperature  after  sunset,  and  that,  if  kept  in  a  cattle 
kraal,  not  cleared  out  for  some  time,  the  ammoniacal  fumes 
arising  from  the  compost  under  their  feet  may  neutralise  or 
repel  the  nocturnal  miasma  ;  but  there  seems  no  valid  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  beneficial  result  depends  at  all  on  the 
absence  of  '''grass  with  the  dew  upon  it,"  in  such  kraals.  I 
have  heard  of  one  old  boer  who  kraaled  his  horses  during  the 
epidemic  of  1839,  and  kept,  or  said  that  he  kept,  a  strong  fire 
of  rhinoster  bushes  burning  to  windward  all  night,  so  that  the 
smoke  might  be  constantly  drifting  over  the  kraal.  A  good 
many  of  his  horses  survived  the  daugerous  season,  but  whe- 
ther owing  to  the  smoke  (seeing  tliat  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  it  up  all  night,  and  every  night  for  months)  is  rather 
problematical.  One  theory  remains  yet  to  be  noticed,  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Roser,  of  Genadendal,  thus 
expressed  :  "  There  is  an  hypothesis  that  the  spreading  of  the 
cholera  from  east  to  west  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  atmosphere 
remaining  behind  the  earth  in  its  rotation.  Whether  the  same 
cause  of  the  horse-sickness  taking  its  way  generally  from  east 
to  west  may  be  the  same  or  similar,  I  do  not  venture  to  main- 
tain, but  I  shall  not  dispute  the  possibility."  This  is  a  new 
starting-point,  certainly,  but  I  must  confess  my  inability  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  The  most  important  consideration  of  all  to 
the  agriculturist,  in  a  practical  sense,  remains  yet  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  the  possibility  of  disarming  the  "  horse- 
sickness"  of  its  terrors,  and  rendering  its  future  assaults 
comparatively  innocuous.  There  appears  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  this,  and  assuredly  there  is  very  little  excuse  for 
the  display  of  what  Mr.  Grisbrook  terms  the  "  philosophical 
resignation"  (the  philosopliy  of  the  thing  is  rather  question- 
able) of  the  boer,  who,  regarding  it  as  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, folds  his  hands  and  looks  on.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  malady  never  breaks  out  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  at  the 
same  time.  The  intelligence  of  its  approach  is  quickly  carried 
through  the  country,  and  if  the  farmers  would  only  take  early 
warning,  they  might  save  a  large  proportion  of  their  stock. 
Most  of  them  wait,  as  I  waited  last  year,  till  the  disease  is  up- 
on them,  and  they  suffer  accordingly.  Directly  the  horse- 
sickness  is  known  to  be  on  foot  and  advancing,  it  is  time  to 
adopt  precautionary  measures.  Where  there  are  out-buildings, 
let  them  all  be  converted  into  stables  for  the  shelter  of  the 
animals  at  night,  whether  there  is  forage  or  no  forage  ;  but  if 
the  stock  is  valuable,  common  sense  will  tell  the  owner  to  lay 
in  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  Kraals,  built  of  stone, 
or  brick,  or  clay,  may  be  converted  into  sheds  with  very  little 
expense  compared  with  the  loss  which  may  be  saved.  A  few 
rough  posts  and  cross  spars  closely  plaited  in  with  reeds,  straw, 
rhinoster  bush,  or  any  substitute  available  for  them  on  the 
spot,  to  such  a  height  above  the  kraal  wall  as  will  admit  of 
and  support  a  light  thatched  roof  (which  will  not  require  much 
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lope,  as  no  rain  conies  at  that  season)  will  answer  every  pur- 
*^ose.  The  ventilation  should  be  left  as  high  as  possible,  and 
the  door  (a  moveable  screen  of  thatch)  should  be  on  the  side 
least  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  or  to  cold  draughts  of 
air.  There  are  few  places  where  the  materials  I  have  named 
are  not  easily  procurable.  Objections!  know  will  be  made  on 
the  score  of  the  want  of  time  and  deficiency  of  labour,  especially 
at  that  season  when  the  "  tramping"  is  to  be  done.  But  we 
may  hope  for  more  enlightened  days  when,  if  immigration  is 
still  denied  us,  at  all  events  this  barbarous  (and  for  brood 
mares  perfectly  murderous)  operation  will  have  been  superseded 
by  a  more  general  use  of  the  thrashing  machine.  In  ail  the 
districts  of  the  colony  there  appear  to  be  certain  localities 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  considered  sure  places 
of  refuge  from  the  horse-sickness.  These  are  chiefly  tracts  at 
a  high  elevation,  capable  of  supporting  a  large  number  of 
horses  during  the  summer  months.  These  mountain  ranges, 
being  crown  lands,  were  reserved  in  former  days  by  the 
Government  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authorities  (landrost 
and  heemraaden),as  sanctuaries  for  the  horses  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  when  the  distemper  was  abroad  ;  and  as  moat  of 
them  still  maintain  their  conservative  character,  they  will 
doubtless  be  duly  appreciated  by  our  Colonial  Parliament,  and 
secured  from  alienation  or  transfer  to  private  speculators ;  at 
all  events  without  the  servitude  just  mentioned. 

The  remedied  measures  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of 
horse-sickness  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  under 
medical  authority  ;  but  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
Somerset,  that  the  patient  should  be  "  hung  up  by  his  hind 
legs  from  the  beam  of  the  stable,  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
a  few  minutes,  that  the  mucopurulent  discharge  from  his  lungs 
may  run  out  mechanically,"  strikes  me  as  extremely  well 
adapted  to  hasten  the  suffocation  of  the  animal.  When  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  successfully  at  Somerset  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  recommend  it  for  general  adoption.  The 
casualties  from  the  late  horse-sickness  amount,  according  to 
official  returns,  to  '64,850  ;  but  as  mules  are  not  included,  and 
as  the  lists  from  certain  districts  are  confessedly  incomplete,  it 
may  be  calculated  that  at  least  70,000  animals,  of  one  sort  or 
another,  perished  from  this  epidemic.  The  civil  commissioner 
of  Uitenhage  estimates  their  value  at  £10  each  on  the  average, 
and  the  civil  commissioner  of  Caledon  at  £7  10s.  I  should  say 
that  the  latter  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  and  it  shows  a  loss 
of  £525,000  to  the  colony.  But  the  immediate  sufferers  were 
chiefly  the  small  farmers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 


horses  of  a  superior  uescripiion  will  be  scarce  or  dearer  than 
heretofore.  This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  such  was  the 
case  after  the  epidemic  of  1839  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  late 
mortality,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
brood  stock  that  disappeared  were  of  the  lowest  caste,  mostly 
used  for  the  breeding  of  mules  and  common  hackneys,  and  ne- 
cessarily kept  for  farm  work,  because  unsaleable  elsewhere.  To 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  himself  the  loss  of  snch  animals  was 
undoubtedly  a  most  serious  disaster,  and  must  have  brought 
many  a  poor  fellow  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  effects  of  the  late  epidemic  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  we  need  not  regard  the  calamity  as  a  mortal  blow,  nor 
abandon  ourselves  to  despair.  Almost  all  the  breeders  who 
had  valuable  mares  and  young  horses  found  means  of  saving  a 
large  proportion  of  their  best,  and  the  epiaemic  never  reached 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  horse-breeding  districts.  Here 
and  there  some  excellent  studs  iu  the  Uitenhage,  George 
Swellendam,  and  Caledon  divisions  came  unquestionably  to 
grief,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  de- 
funct animals  were  mere  rubbish,  never  likely  to  pay,  and 
better  cleared  off,  even  by  a  process  so  summary,  to  make  room 
for  fine-woolled  sheep,  which  will  pay  .  On  the  other  hand 
the  supply  of  well-bred,  powerful  horses,  suitable  for  the  fo- 
reign market,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  losses  that 
have  been  enumerated ;  and  the  evidence  which  has  been  col- 
lected concerning  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  clearly 
demonstrates  that  with  a  little  foresight,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  precautionary  measures,  comparatively  inexpensive,  the 
horse-breeder  can  always  avert  the  danger,  or  very  considera- 
bly modify  its  results.  The  facts  related  iu  the  papers  printed 
herewith  are  to  some  extent  contradictory,  and  the  theories 
advanced  are  not  always  satisfactorily  supported  or  explained  ; 
but  the  leading  features  of  the  question  standout  in  bold  relief, 
and  where  differences  of  opinion  occur  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  on  which  side  the  experience  of  practical 
agriculturists  and  tlie  legitimate  deductions  of  professional 
skill  are  most  forcibly  displayed.  These  notes  are  not  intended 
as  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  them,  but  chiefly  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  their  circulation  amongst  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  if  inquiry  should  be  stimulated,  or  discus- 
sion promoted,  leading  hereafter  to  the  accumulation  of  scien- 
tific data,  and  to  more  accurate  conclusions  than  wo  have  yet 
been  able  to  realise,  the  object  of  this  publication  will  have 
been  attained. — A  Colonist, 


"COMING"       QUESTIONS. 


At  Callington,  Sir  John  Trelawney,  M.P.,  said,  coming 
to  Massey  Lopes'  motion,  it  was  extremely  possible  that  he 
might  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not  agreeing  with 
them.  It  was  for  him  to  tell  them  his  mental  position  in 
order  that  they  might  enlighten  him.  Sir  Massey  Lopes  had 
gone  a  little  too  far.  For  years  he  (Sir  John)  had  been  of 
opinion  that  many  kinds  of  property,  now  exempt,  ought  to  he 
chargeable  to  the  local  rates — such,  for  instance,  as  the  lord's 
dues.  The  members  for  the  county  had  worked  harder  than 
some  people  were  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for.  They  had 
been  guided  by  the  county  committee,  and  they  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  wait  another  year,  that  they  might  have  the  aid  of  the 
Government,  than  try  to  carry  their  own  measure.  The  Go- 
vernment had  shown  an  earnest  endeavour  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  did  not  believe  Parliament  would  be  dissolved 
until  it  had  done  justice  to  the  tenant-farmer  in  the  matter  of 
area  of  taxution,  and  the  representation  of  ratepayers  in  bodies 
dealing  with  the  local  rates.  But  Sir  M.  Lopes  was  open  to 
the  reproach  of  having  gone  for  indirect  claims — so  far  as  that 
he  had  not  specified  exactly  what  he  wanted.  Sir  Massey  had 
mixed  up  two  things — wages  and  property.  When  he  (Sir 
Massey)  said  only  one-seventh  of  the  property  of  the  country 
contributed  to  the  rales,  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious,  for 
he  referred  to  the  income  of  the  country.  And  if  they  asked 
a  railway  guard  with  £55  a-year  whether  he  regarded  that  as 
properly,  they  would  -be  answered  that  it  was  earned  with  the 
sweat  of  liis  brow,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  maintenance  of 
hirriself  and  family.  The  property  in  woods,  mines,  and  plan- 
tations Ihey  could   understand,  and   it   tliould  be  chargeable. 


Sir  Massey  Lopes  was  making  a  great  mistake  in  commencing 
a  war  with  the  consumer  as  regarded  taxation,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  tenant-farmer  was  worse  than  the  first.  They 
should  keep  within  bounds,  remembering  that  "  devils  are  al- 
ways looking  over  the  boundaries  of  lauded  property  ;"  and  if 
it  came  to  a  question  of  what  was  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of 
rates,  the  persons  with  large  visible  properties  would  be  the 
first  on  whom  the  public  would  come.  And  then  the  landed 
proprietor,  seeing  he  was  going  to  be  so  severely  taxed,  would 
consider  how  he  could  make  the  most  of  the  laud,  and  would 
either  revalue  or  resume  his  estates,  which  would  make  compe- 
tition keener  than  formerly.  Sir  Massey  Lopes'  was  a  speech 
of  figures,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  it  was  figures  of 
speech.  Since  he  spoke  at  Lanreath  he  had  the  best  rea- 
son for  knowing  that  Sir  Massey  never  intended  to  tax  means 
and  substance,  mortgages,  the  national  debt,  or  stock  iu  trade. 
But  if  he  intended  to  tax  none  of  these,  what  did  he  intend  to 
tax  P  He  compared  Sir  Massey  to  the  plsilosopher  who  was 
seen  going  about  with  a  lantern  in  search  of  an  honest  man. 
Sir  Massey  was  going  about  Seven  Dials,  Westminster,  Is- 
lington, and  the  East-end,  among  the  matchmakers,  seeking 
for  an  honest  man  who  would  take  the  burdens  off  the  land- 
lord. He  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he 
would  find  the  man  willing  to  take  the  yoke.  As  to  what  lie 
supposed  Sir  Massey  Lopes  was  going  to  tax,  he  referred  to  the 
lion,  member's  speeches  as  his  justification.  Sir  Massey  had 
done  good  service  up  to  a  certain  pyint,  but  not  in  refraining 
from  defining  more  clearly  what  he  meant  to  tax,  and  in  going, 
like  the  Americans,  for  indirect  claims ;  and  he  feared  there 
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was  great  disappointmeut  ia  store  for  his  supporters.  As  to 
Tenant-Right,  he  interpreted  it  as  security  for  any  capital  laid 
out  wisely,  and  it  was  only  common  sense  to  give  a  tenant 
such  right.  But  he  felt  bound  to  interpose  this  caution.  Land- 
lords would  always  iiave  the  power  as  regarded  the  terms  of 
letting ;  anything  else  would  be  spoliation.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  tenant  had  expended  money  in  a  bond  fide 
scheme  for  draining  the  land,  and  after  due  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, it  was  only  common  sense  that  the  tenant  should 
have  the  power  of  acting  in  the  matter  ;  but  if  they  meant  to 
dictate  to  the  landlord,  then  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
the  aggregation  of  large  estates  and  of  the  landlord  farming 
them — (Voices  :  "  They  know  better  than  that."  "  It  won't 
pay").  At  any  rate,  landowners  would  resume  the  estates  nearest 
their  residences  rather  than  take  the  |ternis  of  the  tenant. 
Tliere  was  such  a  thing  as  to  put  the  arm  so  far  out  of  the 
socket  as  to  be  unable  to  put  it  back  again,  and  such  a  pro- 
cess as  sowing  the  wind  and  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  he  knew,  hoped  for  redress  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  revenue ;  but  suppose  they  had  a  cycle  of  bad  years, 
would  the  payers  of  income-tax  consent  to  supply  the  loss  ? 
They  all  knew  the  income-tax  was  a  vicious  and  improper  tax 
— assessed  to  meet  a  particular  difficulty,  and  strictly  a  war- 
tax  ;  audit  was  a  tax  amenable  to  serious  objections  ;  it  was  a 
tax  from  which  all  people  below  a  certain  income  were  exempt, 
which  was  really  out-door  relief,  largesse  to  the  masses,  that 
they  might  have  the  benefit  of  "  a  free  breakfast-table," 
which  was  part  of  the  cant  of  the  day.  It  was  deceiving  the 
working  classes  to  tell  them  that  was  the  way  to  rectify  their 
position,  but  thrift,  and  providence,  and  abstention  from  vices 
and  the  infirmities  mankind  were  liable  to  would  do  far  beyond 
wliat  "  a  free  breakfast-table"  could  accomplish.  If  he  were 
a  working  man  he  would  say,  "  Let  nie  pay  my  shot,  that  I 
may  have  a  free  voice  like  the  rest  in  deciding  on  public  af- 
fairs." He  did  not  like  the  system  of  whining  to  be  relieved 
from  charges.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  motion  of  exempting  minerals  from  taxation.  A  man 
might  sink  £100,000  without  paying  any  dues,  though  he 
would  cut  up  the  roads,  create  paupers,  and  leave  on  the  land 
miserable  cottier  cabins.  The  lact  of  his  having  sunk  the 
money  ought  not  to  exempt  him  from  paying  taxes,  for  he  had 
diminished  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  done  the  mischief 
the  taxes  were  raised  to  correct.  Rating  on  the  lords'  dues 
was  a  rough  and  ready  mode  of  settlement,  and  he  expected 
more  from  the  general  Government  Bill  next  Session  than 
from  their  own  crude  measure  they  abandoned. 

At  Dunster,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  M.P.,  said  he  lost  his 
seat  for  West  Somerset  because  he  helped  to  ruin  the  British 
farmer  ;  still  he  had  done  his  best  in  a  small  and  very  hum- 
ble way  to  endeavour  to  help  the  poor  farmer  out  of  the 
terrible  position  into  which  free  trade  put  him.  He  hardly 
knew  whether  it  was  by  the  help  of  other  people,  or  by  his 
own  energy,  but  somehow  the  farmer  survived  the  operation 
pretty  well.  He  remembered  very  well  the  letting  of  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winsford  within  two  or  three  years 
after  the  introduction  of  free  trade  ;  he  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  those  who  gave  his  father  something  like  seventy-five 
per  cent,  more  rent  than  he  got  before  free  tra''e,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  lie  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  prosperity.  A  ques- 
tion of  which  their  heads  were  full — at  least,  if  they  were  not 
they  were  unlike  any  other  set  of  farmers  he  had  met  with — 
was  that  of  the  relation  of  moveable  capital  to  fixed  capital,  or 
land.  That  was  another  large  question.  He  had  already  de- 
livered himself  on  both  these  subjects  elsewhere,  and  as — 
through  the  kindness  of  those  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  he  saw 
busily  engaged  near  him — what  he  said  might  have  reached 
them,  he  would  not  repeat  it.  He  thought  action  was  rather 
better  than  talking  ;  and  if  a  landlord,  imitating  good  master 
farmers  in  the  management  of  their  labourers,  would  only  help 
the  farmers  by  encouraging  them  to  invest  capital  in  the  land 
and  to  manage  it  independently  of  him,  he  would  probably  do 
very  much  more  good  than  by  making  speeches  at  public  meet- 
ings. He  was  told  they  were  thinking  a  good  deal  in  that 
neighbourhood  about  local  taxation.  As  he  had  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  talk  politics,  but  he  did  wish  that  he  could  come  to 
close  quarters  with  his  friends  the  tenant-farmers  on  that 
subject.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  they,  or  at  least  a  good 
many  of  them,  thought ;  and  he  knew  very  well  what  sort  of 
talk  "  went  down "  at  public  meetings  on  this  ques- 
tion.     He     knew    also    that    there     were    a    good    many 


intelligent  farmers  who  saw  through  the  whole 
thing,  only  they  did  not  make  themselves  heard. 
As  he  understood  it,  what  weighed  with  the  agri- 
cultural man  was  this :  A  man  rented  a  farm  at  £300 
a  year,  and  of  course  he  made  nothing  like  that  sum 
for  his  own  proper  income — they  all  knew  that.  No 
doubt  he  (Sir  Thomas)  would  find  it  out  shortly.  He 
was  farming  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  a  year  as  occupying 
farmer ;  and  he  dared  say  he  should  make  nothing  like 
£1,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  meant  to  say  that  he  was 
farjning  what  would  let  at  £1,000  a  year,  including  that  part 
on  which  he  kept  that  profitable  stock  called  deer.  As  he 
was  not  a  venison  butcher,  he  should  have  no  profit  on  that, 
but  lie  was  entitled  to  make  a  fair  allowance,  and  after  allow- 
ing the  cost  of  the  deer  he  did  not  expect  to  make  very  much 
money.  Tiiey  all  knew  that  no  farmer  made  anything  like 
his  rent,  except  a  few  fancy  farmers,  who  perhaps  managed 
to  show  very  fine  balance-sheets,  of  which  they  all  knew  the 
worth.  Well,  what  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  was  that  a 
tradesman  or  a  manufacturer  renting  premises  at  £300  a  year 
was  perhaps  making  a  profit  of  £3,000,  though  no  doubt,  if 
called  upon  by  the  Income-tax  Commissioners,  to  show  his 
profits,  they  would  appear  to  be  considerably  lower.  It 
seemed  a  very  hard  thing  to  the  farmer  that  a  man  renting 
£300  a  year  in  land  should  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  one 
renting  at  the  same  figure  in  a  town  and  making  a  much 
larger  income  (Voices:  Quite  right).  He  admitted  that  was 
a  very  popular  thing  to  say.  He  had  heard  in  often  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  he  had  heard  the  same  speech  over  two 
or  three  times,  and  had  heard  it  answered  as  many  times  ;  but 
it  was  always  repeated,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  again 
uext  year.  Certain  people  were  saying  that  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  England  was  increasing  enormously,  and  that  every- 
thing was  put  on  the  land.  Sometimes  it  was  said  to  amount 
to  sixteen  millions — that  was  very  moderate,  sometimes 
twenty  millions,  sometimes  thirty  millions,  and  the  last 
speech  he  heard  got  it  up  to  forty  millions ;  and  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  agriculculturist 
was  that  the  land,  and  especially  the  farmer,  was  the 
victim  of  tills  enormous  increase  of  local  taxation.  See- 
ing the  painful  impression  all  around  him,  and  seeing  how 
many  people  believed  it  to  be  well  founded,  he  went  to  the 
rate-collector  of  Broadclyst ;  and  when  he  told  them  what 
the  collector  said,  they  might  wish  to  live  at  Broadclyst  too. 
The  fact  was,  he  found,  that  the  rates  had  not  increased  :  they 
were  2s.  O^d.  in  the  pound — no  higher  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  indeed  lower.  He  (Sir  Thomas)  knew  that  the 
rates  were  much  higher  in  that  union.  Now  was  it  true, 
first  of  all,  that  so  much  as  was  represented  had  been  put  on 
the  rates  ?  What  had  been  put  on  the  rates  ?  The  police. 
He  should  like  to  know  how  many  men  in  that  room  took 
their  farms  before  the  police-rate  was  put  on  ?  The  police- 
rate  was  2d.  in  the  pound — no  more.  And  as  to  vaccination, 
registration,  and  heaven  knew  how  many  more  tilings  that 
were  counted  up,  why  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  fraction — 
he  hardly  knew  whether  it  amounted  to  a  farthing  in  the 
pound.  The  increase,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  come  upon 
them  out  in  the  country  to  anything  like  the  extent  people 
supposed.  He  would  tell  them  who  had  felt  the  increase,  and 
felt  it  most  bitterly  and  painfully — the  renting  farmers  in 
close  parishes,  who  took  their  farms  on  the  supposition  that 
the  rates  vvere  only  6d.  in  the  pound,  or  perhaps  nothing,  and 
who  now  found  that  they  had  to  pay  the  average  of  the  rates 
that  M'ere  paid  in  parishes  around  them.  Of  course  it  came 
uncommonly  hard  upon  them-  Now  that  was  a  real  griev- 
ance. These  men  had  had  their  rates  doubled,  in  some  cases 
more  than  doubled,  under  the  operation  of  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Act — a  very  good  act  too.  They  might  say,  "  Why  not 
get  the  rents  altered  ?"  Now  there  were  some  questions 
relating  to  agricultaral  topics  which  they  generally  answered 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye.  Need  he  tell  them  why  they  did  not 
get  that  altered  ?  They  knew  well  enough  why.  Of  course 
if  a  man  was  rack-rented  up  tight  he  would  try  to  get  an  al- 
teration ;  but  if  he  knew  he  would  lose  more  than  he  gained 
by  the  bargain,  perhaps  he  would  hold  his  tongue.  Still  that 
did  not  make  him  comfortable  or  happy,  and  he  went  home 
under  a  painful  feeling  which  might  be  thus  expressed : 
"  Well,  here's  a  thing  said  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  country — • 
to  equalise  the  rates  all  over  the  union.  My  landlord  doesn't 
feel  it,  and  I  do."  He  admitted  that  this  was  a  great  griev- 
ance, but  it  was  one  that  time  would  remedy.    As  the  farms 
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came  to  be  let,  the  thing  would  readjust  itself:  and  if  asked 
his  advice  on  the  subject  he  would  say,  Don't  be  afraid  of 
being  open  with  your  landlord  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
Depend  upon  it  the  rent  of  land  in  England  was  rising  quite 
as  fast  as  was  good  for  anybody  ;  and  the  landlord,  if  he  was 
a  wise,  sensible,  and  honourable  man,  would  get  quite  as 
mucli  rent  as  he  ought,  and  would  not  try  to  get  more.  The 
whole  thing  was  gradually  and  steadily  working  out.  Land- 
agency  was  becoming  a  regular  science.  The  day  was  gone 
by  for  playing  at  "  hide  and  seek"  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
Tenants  liked  plain  men  of  business,  who  knew  what  business 
was,  and  would  meet  them  like  men  of  business.  He  thought 
he  had  now  stated  fairly  what  the  farmers'  grievance  was.  He 
wonld  not  attempt  to  answer  the  argument  about  business  in 
towns  and  business  in  the  country,  because  it  did  not  exactly 
admit  of  a  straightforward  answer.  It  required  careful  dis- 
cussion in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  matter.  The 
real  question  on  which  they  had  to  make  up  their  minds 
was  this :  AVas  it  the  land  or  was  it  their  capital  that 
was  taxed  ?  Because,  if  it  was  the  laud  that  was  taxed,  he 
did  not  exactly  see  how  it  affected  them  as  tenant-farmers. 
But  if  it  was  capital  that  was  taxed,  that  was  a  much  more 
serious  question.  Of  course,  if  they  could  show  that  the 
capital  of  the  farmer  was  taxed,  and  that  the  capital  of  the 
town  tradesman  was  not  taxed,  by  all  means  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  an  alteration ;  and  he  would  help  them  as  rea- 
dily as  any  one.  But  if  that  was  not  the  case,  let  him  warn 
them  as  men  of  capital  to  take  care  what  they  were  about :  if 
they  agitated  to  get  the  townsman's  capital  taxed,  take  care 
they  did  not  bring  down  a  heavy  tax  on  their  own  capital. 
Take  care  they  did  not  get  their  own  capital  taxed  only  to 
help  the  landlords  to  get  more  rent.  Now  what  was  tlie 
grievance,  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  very 
able  men  too,  though  he  knew  a  great  many  more  able  men 
who  held  their  tongues  and  did  not  agree  with  them,  while 
they  voted  with  them  ?  The  cry  was,  "  Burdens  on  real  pro- 
perty— land  and  houses."  "  Why  should  one  description  of 
property  only  be  taxed  ?"  It  is  always  "  property,  property." 
Let  them  think  wliat  that  meant.  Was  it  to  their  interest, 
as  men  of  business  and  men  of  capital,  and  not  as  landowners, 
to  increase  their  income-tax  and  the  tax  on  tobacco,  malt, 
sugar,  &c.,  in  order  to  take  off  the  burden  from  the  owners  of 
property — in  other  words,  to  increase  the  rent  of  lands  and 
houses  ?  What  interest  had  they  in  doing  that  ?  For  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  see  it.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any 
sensible  farmer  really  thouglit  that  a  dangerous  financial 
principle  should  be  introduced  in  order  that  he  might  ge;  2d. 
or  3d.  in  the  pound  off  his  rates  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  No  man  of  business  could  possibly  be  so  short-sighted 
as  that.  Tiiey  might  ask  why  did  he  (Sir  Thomas  Acland) 
put  himself  to  the  front  in  this  matter  P  Why  could  he  not 
be  quiet  ?  Why  could  he  not  let  liis  constituents  see  him  on 
the  side  of  the  land,  as  it  was  called  F  Why  did  he  put  him- 
self forward  in  this  way,  as  if  he  was  going  against  the  land  ? 
The  reason  was  simply  this  :  Because  he  was  a  landlord,  and 
the  son  of  a  liberal  landlord ;  and  because  he  was  too  proud 
of  his  position  as  his  son,  and  too  mucli  alive  to  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  landowners  of  England  held  when  com- 
pared witli  those  of  any  other  country,  lie  did  not  expect 
any  great  revolution  in  England  :  lie  did  not  expect  to  see  the 
foundations  of  property  rooted  up  in  this  law-loving  country. 
But  he  could  not  help  looking  ahead  a  little.  He  saw  that 
everybody  was  asking  the  "  reason  why"  all  round,  and  he  for 
one  was  ashamed  to  go  begging  Parliament  to  take  burdens 
oil  his  lands  in  order  to  increase  his  son's  rents  about 
one  per  cent.  After  all,  what  was  it  that 
was  offered  them  ?  Twopence  in  the  £1  was  the  outside— one 
pound  in  every  £120,  and  for  that  the  landlords  were  putting 
themselves  in  this  position — they  were  begging  and  praying 
the  working  men  of  England,  the  hard-striving,  professional 
men  of  England,  to  pay  additional  taxes  in  order  that  they  (the 
landlords)  might  in  a  few  years  get  a  little  more  rent.  Was 
that  a  dignified  position  for  the  landlords  of  England?  They 
no  doubt  expected  him  to  give  something  like  a  substantial 
answer  to  this  demand  for  release  from  the  burden  of  local 
taxation.  First  of  all,  let  jiim  ask  why  were  tliey  afraid  of 
this  question  ?  lie  knew  wliy,  and  a  very  good  reason  it  was 
too.  There  were  three  questions  a-head— or,  rather,  the 
country  had  already  taken  two  of  them  up.  He  meant  the 
questions  of  education,  turnpikes,  and  sanitary  legislation. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  he  thouglit  it  a  great  shame  that  the 


education  rate  was  put  upon  the  tenant-farmer  only — it  ought 
to  have  been  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  had 
a  right  to  say  this,  because  in  every  parish  in  which  he  had 
property  he  was  acting  on  that  plan.  He  would  go  one  step 
further,  and  say  that  this  principle  of  division  should  be  car- 
ried into  all  those  questions  which  affected  the  interests  of  both 
parties.  The  primary  cost  of  permanent  improvements — 
buildings,  bridges,  and  thiogs  of  that  kind — ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  fall  on  the  owners  of  property,  because  it  was  their 
property  that  was  benefited  ;  and  the  annual  expenses  of  work- 
ing should  be  divided  fairly  jaetween  those  who  used  the  things, 
both  owner  and  occupier.  On  the  question  of  turnpikes  he 
had  a  suggestion  to  make,  out  of  which  some  good  might  come. 
[A  voice  :  Do  away  with  the  gates.]  He  thought  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  the  licences  for  carriages,  and  horses,  and 
guns — in  short,  all  those  taxes  that  were  so  troublesome  and 
worrying  to  collect,  and  which  did  not  bring  much  profit  to 
the  imperial  exchequer — should  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
boards,  and  used  by  them  for  local  purposes.  He  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  suggestion  would  be  favourably  received  by 
some  persons  in  high  places  who  had  thought  a  good  deal  on 
these  questions.  Of  course  he  was  in  nobody's  secrets,  but  he 
might  say  that  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  men  of  high 
position,  and  he  believed  a  good  deal  might  be  done  in  that 
direction.  The  effect  would  be  that  possonal  property  in 
towns  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads, 
and  he  hardly  knew  any  other  way  by  which  they  were  to 
reach  personal  incomes.  With  regard  to  sanitary  matters, 
there  was  no  reason  for  their  being  frightened  too  much.  De- 
pend upon  it,  it  was  not  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  through 
them  the  ratepayers,  who  were  going  to  be  put  to  much  ex- 
pense in  working  out  the  new  sanitary  system ;  it  was  the 
"  poor  landlords  "  to  whom  people  would  have  to  look.  The 
board  of  guardians  would  appoint  its  medical  oflicer,  as  he 
heard  at  a  meeting  last  week,  to  "  poke  his  nose  into  all  sorts 
of  stinks  ;"  who  would  come  down  upon  the  landlords,  and 
order  all  sorts  of  alterations,  which,  whether  they  had  the 
money  or  not,  they  would  be  bound  to  do.  The  boards  would 
have  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  competent  man,  but,  depend  upon 
it,  the  bulk  of  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed  would  fall  on 
property  and  not  on  the  ratepayers. 


At  Guildford,  Mr.  Lee  Steere,  M.P.,  said :  If  I  had  been 
at  your  meeting,  the  report  of  which  I  read  carefully  through 
in  the  papers,  on  the  subject  of  unexhausted  improvements,  I 
should  have  told  you  that  in  my  part  of  the  country  we  are 
unenlightened  as  yet  how  to  spell  that  word.  I  don't  under- 
stand it,  for  it  is  a  difficult  word,  and  therefore  I  should  have 
been  of  no  use  in  the  discussion.  But,  from  all  I  can  make 
out  of  what  the  word  means,  I  think  that  what  is  required  by 
some  people  can  never  take  place,  and  as  for  the  Legislature 
being  called  upon  to  determine  for  us  what  shall  be  done  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  that,  I  think,  cannot  be.  It  would 
be  the  very  worst  thing  for  both  landlords  and  tenants.  [A 
voice  :  It  can't  be  worse  than  it  is  now.]  Now  it  is  some 
fifty-four  years  ago  that  I  began  my  hunting  career,  and  I 
remember  well  when  I  used  to  get  from  my  place  to  somewhere 
up  in  the  Dorking  country  to  meet  the  Union  hounds  some  of 
my  friends  used  to  say  to  me,  "Halloa,  Steere,  have  you  got 
up  here  P  Why,  I  thouglit  the  sun  never  got  up  at  your  place 
till  two  hours  after  everywhere  else."  That  is  the  idea  people 
have  of  my  place,  and  that  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  are  unenlightened  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  long 
words.  I  have  been  a  long  time  connected  with  the  land,  and 
have  liad  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  seeing  some  fresh 
tenants — only  a  few — but  we  never  came  to  the  question  of 
unexhausted  improvements.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  so 
unenlightened,  and  in  a  fog  that  no  gentleman  who  is  likely 
to  carry  on  very  great  improvements  comes  to  take  land  in 
my  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  my  part  of  the 
country  wear  tlie  old-fashioned  smock  frock,  and  none  of  them 
would  understand  what  you  meant  by  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  as  most  of  those  smock -frocked  farmers  have  been 
with  me  a  number  of  years  we  have  never  come  to  a  trial  to 
see  what  they  would  demand  on  leaving.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  had  to  part  with  some  of  my  tenants — gentlemen  who  liad 
forgotten  to  pay  their  rents,  and  when  they  had  to  leave  and 
fresii  people  to  come  in  you  may  be  sure  that  as  the  out- 
going tenants  had  left  their  rent  unpaid  for  a  long  time  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  about  unexhausted  improvements.  At 
the  meeting  of  your  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  this  question, 
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it  was  said  that  ia  case  of  deterioratiou — another  long  word — 
the  landlord  was  to  be  paid  something,  but  if  the  tenant  leaves 
with  a  lot  of  rent  unpaid  where  is  the  landlord  to  get  cora- 
pensation  for  deterioration  ?  It  would  be  a  one-sided  game  as 
far  as  that  goes,  and  in  going  before  Parliament  and  asking 
them  to  legislate  on  this  subject  you  may  depend  upon  it  you 
will  only  create  the  greatest  disscntion,  ill-will,  and  doubt  in 
every  way  between  landlords  and  tenants.  [A  voice  :  It  can't 
be  worse  than  it  is  now.]  If  a  man  came  to  a  landlord  to  take 
his  form,  and  began  to  make  a  lot  of  new  stipulations,  the 
landlord  would  say,  "  I  don't  like  to  deal  with  a  man  like  that. 
I  would  sooner  farm  the  land  myself."  What  I  have  said  may 
not  be  approved  by  some  gentlemen,  but  as  I  was  not  at  your 
meeting,  and  you  might  like  to  know  my  sentiments,  I  give 
them  to  you  now.  Now,  I  don't  think  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference would  do  ;  it  would  create  great  ill-will  among  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  if  you  take  my  advice  as  an  old  man,  you 
will  try  and  settle  all  these  affairs  between  yourselves,  and  not 
think  of  going  to  Parliament  about  it. 


In  Linlithgowshire,  Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  said  :  The  land 
tenancy  laws  were  intimately  connected  with  the  land  transfer 
laws,  the  law  of  entail,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture.  It  vras  evi- 
dent tjiat  if  they  had  a  proprietor  with  liis  hands  bound  up  by 
any  of  those  laws,  so  that  he  could  not  do  that  which  lie 
thought  proper,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  such  an  advan- 
tageous bargain  with  the  tenant  as  he  otherwise  might  do — 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  such  an  advantageous  bar- 
gain for  himself,  for  the  tenant,  or  for  the  country  in  general 
Therefore,  before  they  could  have  any  great  alteration  in  their 
land  tenancy  laws,  they  must  have  an  alteration  in  the  law  of 
settlement  and  in  the  land  transfer  laws.  The  land  tenancy 
laws  were  essentially  based  upon  contract ;  and  he  knew  he 
was  touching  upon  delicate  ground  when  he  came  to  suggest 
any  amendment  upon  tliem.  As  those  laws  were  based  upon 
contract,  what  legislators  had  to  do  was  to  pass  such  measures 
as  should  put  the  contracting  parties  on  as  fair  terms  as  possi- 
ble. At  present  the  land  tenancy  laws  gave  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  landlord.  He  might  here  mention  the  law  of  hypo- 
thec. There  was  no  doubt  that  the  law  encouraged  competi- 
tion ;  and,  by  encouraging  competition,  it  gave  advantage  to 
the  landlord,  who  was  the  letter  or  seller  of  the  land.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  defend  the  law  of  hypothec  on  the  ground 
ofpriuciple.  He  did  notthink  that  anyone  could  defendit  on  the 
ground  of  principle.  Itwas  a  pieceofclasslegislation.  Itaffected 
the  landlord  too  much ;  and  he  regretted  that  the  amendment 
which  was  made  in  the  Act  of  1867  or  1868  did  not  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  law  of  hypothec.  The  Commissioners  recommended,  so  far 
as  he  remembered,  that  the  preferential  right  of  the  landlord 
should  only  extend  to  three  months  after  each  half-year's  rent 
was  due.  A  burgh  member  had  stated  to  him  that  he  would 
propose,  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  that  the  agricultural 
hypothec  should  be  assimilated  to  the  urban.  He  believed  that 
in  the  urban  hypothec  there  was  a  much  shorter  time  allowed 
for  the  preferential  right  of  the  landlord.  But  so  far  as  he 
could  judge  from  the  feeling  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  he  believed  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  any  more 
amendin ants  upon  the  law  of  hypothec;  and  if  they  were  to 
make  any  more  change,  he  saw  nothing  for  it  but  the  abolition 
of  that  law.  He  did  not  express  his  opinion  as  being  in  favour 
of  that  abolition  at  the  present  time.  He  was  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  law  being  kept  on  or  not.  What  he  bad  always  stated 
was  that  it  had  been  found  to  be  very  expedient,  both  in  the 
agricultural  and  urban  districts  It  had  prevented  in  the 
former  a  vast  amount  of  cautionary,  which  would  either  take 
place  after  the  law  was  abolished,  or  proprietors  generally 
would  have  forehanded  rents.  He  could  not  understand  the 
consistency  of  gentlemen  who  would  abolish  the  agricultural 
hypothec  and  retain  the  urban.  If  the  law  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple it  was  wrong  for  the  urban  as  well  as  for  the  agricultural. 
If  the  proposition  were  laid  before  him  as  to  whether  he  would 
have  the  existence  of  the  law  or  the  estrangement  which  now 
took  place  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  account  of  it,  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  would  prefer  it  to 
be  blotted  out  of  the  Statute  Book.  He  felt  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  they  might  abolish  the  law  to-morrow,  and  that 
neither  the  hopes  of  the  tenant  nor  the  fears  of  the  landlord 
would  be  realised  as  they  expected.  He  had  heard  statements 
to  the  effect  that  they  ought  to  have  an  extension  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  to  Scotland.    The  persons  who  made  that  statement 


did  not  understand  the  question.  Look  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  Ireland  and  those  of  Scotland- 
Compare  the  tenants  of  the  two  countries.  There  were  in  Ire- 
land a  class  of  tenants  who,  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Irish  Land  BUI,  had  been  called  miserable 
creatures.  We  had  in  Scotland  an  enterprising,  indefatigable, 
and  intelligent  class  of  men  for  tenants.  In  Ireland  the  tenants 
had  had  some  floating  idea  in  their  heads  that  they  were  part 
owners  of  the  soil— an  idea  derived  from  the  Celtic  system  of 
the  tenure  of  the  land.  They  had  still  that  idea ;  and  he  was 
sorry  that  the  customs  in  Ireland  rather  strengthened  than  did 
anything  to  do  away  with  it.  Whenever  an  Irish  tenant  en- 
tered upon  his  farm,  he  had  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  years' 
rental  before  he  really  became  the  tenant  of  it.  It  was  different 
in  Scotland.  Here  there  was  no  such  sentimental  feeling 
amongst  the  tenants  as  that  to  which  he  had  referred  ;  and  no 
tenant  paid  anything  on  beginning  his  lease.  In  Scotland, 
too,  the  landlords  generally  laid  out  money  and  made  all  the 
permanent  improvements.  In  Ireland  the  tenants  generally 
did  that.  In  Ireland,  again,  agreements — if  agreements  there 
were — were  often  only  oral,  and  not  written — they  were  vague 
and  indefinite.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  all 
their  agreements  thrown  into  leases,  with  well-defined  condi- 
ditions.  With  such  differences  between  the  two  countries,  he 
was  surprised  that  any  person  should  have  thought  of  intro- 
ducing the  Irish  Land  Act  into  Scotland.  As  regarded  the 
capital  of  a  Scotch  tenant,  there  must  be  security  for  that ;  and 
they  gave  the  best  of  all  security  by  giving  him  partial  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  for  19  or  21  years.  But  the  law  said  that,  if  a 
tenant  during  that  time  laid  out  any  money  upon  permanent 
improvements,  these  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord.  There  was  some  harshness  there.  The 
capital  of  the  tenant  might  be  divided  into  parts — the  fixed 
capital  and  the  floating  capital.  The  fixed  capital  was  that 
which  he  used  for  putting  lime  into  the  soil,  or  for  any  such 
semi-permanent  improvements  as  were  necessary,  and  which 
might  not  be  returned  to  him  before  the  lease  was  out.  The 
floating  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  which  he  was 
always  turning  over,  and  with  whicti  he  bougtit  his  cattle,  his 
manure,  &c.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  legal  security 
for  the  fixed  capital  of  the  tenant.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
tenant  had  the  security  of  19  years'  lease  ;  but  could  they  look 
forward  to  what  was  to  take  place  in  19  years?  Was  there  a 
tarmer  there  who  could  not  say  at  once  that,  during  the  19 
years  he  had  been  larmiug,  he  had  seen  such  changes  occur 
that,  if  he  had  known,  he  would  not  have  signed  certain  condi- 
tions in  his  lease?  If  the  landlords  were  all  reasonable,  ju- 
dicious, and  just,  they  could  put  a  clause  into  the  lease  to  the 
effect  that  any  nermanent  improvements  which  might  be 
wanted,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  stipulated  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lease,  should  be  done  at  the  landlord's 
expense  provided  the  tenant  paid  a  percentage  for  the  outlay. 
Unfortunately  there  were  bad  landlords  as  there  were  bad 
tenants  ;  and  what  was  proposed  by  some  gentlemen  who  were 
discussing  the  question  was  that  any  improvements  laid  out 
by  the  tenant  should  be  valued  at  the  end  ot  the  lease,  and  that 
the  landlord  should  have  to  pay  for  that.  He  was  not  ia 
favour  of  that  proposal.  Tenant  might  come  and  build 
houses,  they  might  drain  fields,  they  might  put  in  lime  ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  for  anyone  at  the  end  of  the  lease  to  know 
how  the  houses  were  built,  how  the  drains  were  put  in,  or 
how  long  they  would  last  ?  They  would  be  imposing  on  the 
land  a  burden  which  they  should  try  and  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, if  they  were  going  to  have  a  simple  and  cheap  law  of 
land  transfer.  What  he  would  rather  suggest  was  that,  sup- 
posing the  tenant  required  any  more  improvements  upon  his 
farm  than  were  stipulated  for — such  as  liming,  or  even  a  few 
more  buildings,  according  to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  system  of  agriculture — he  should  give  notice  of  it  to  his 
landlord;  and,  if  the  landlord  chose  to  have  it,  there  was  an 
end  to  the  difficulty.  But,  if  the  landlord  objected,  or  in  any 
cantankerous  spirit  wished  to  oppose  the  tenant,  let  the  ques- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  who  now  su- 
perinted  the  drainage  of  entailed  estates  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  they  thought  that  the  improvement  wished  for  by 
the  tenant  would  be  advantageous  to  the  estate,  let  it  be  per- 
formed, and  let  money  be  borrowed  for  it,  and  become  a  rent 
charge  on  the  estate,  terminable  in  the  same  number  of  years 
as  was  now  the  case  with  land  drainage.  That  would  be  a 
reasonable  plan  ;  and  he  thought  no  landlord  should  object  to 
it.    The  matter  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
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neutral  party,  who  would  say  whether  it  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  estate  that  such  an  improvement  should  take 
place-  As  regarded  the  floating  capital  of  the  tenant,  it  had 
been  proposed  that  the  tenant  should  receive  compensation  for 
unexhausted  manures.  He  (Mr.  M'Lagan)  objected  to  that 
proposal.  There  were  gentlemen  who  could  see  nothing  good 
at  home,  but  everything  good  elsewhere.  Some  gentlemen  had 
become  enamoured  of  what  was  called  the  Tenant -Right  system 
in  England,  where  there  were  no  leases,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  wish  to  substitute  that  Tenant-Right  system  for  our 
definite  lease  system.  If  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  if 
the  increase  of  rents  were  any  evidence  at  all  of  the  excellence 
of  a  system,  the  lease  system  which  they  possessed  in  Scotland 
was  preferable  to  the  Tenanat-Right  system  which  was  pos- 
sessed in  England  and  Ireland.  What  did  those  want  who  de- 
sired that  there  should  be  compensation  for  unexhaused  im- 
provements ?  At  tlie  present  time  the  incoming  tenant  en- 
tered upon  the  unexhausted  manure — he  got  it  all  for  nothing; 
but,  if  the  law  were  changed,  the  incoming  tenant  would  pay 
the  outgoing  tenant  for  the  unexhaused  manures,  and,  when  he 
himself  left,  he  would  be  paid  for  it  also.  In  the  one  case, 
the  incoming  tenant  would  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  for  what 
tlie  former  did  not  see,  what  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  what 
his  intelligence  did  not  tell  him  was  worth  anything ;  in  the 
other  case  he  took  what  was  in  the  ground,  handed  over  to  him, 
promised  to  leave  without  any  payment  being  made  to  him 
when  he  quitted  the  farm,  and  went  to  the  manure  merchant 
and  purchased  what  he  liked.  He  objected  to  the  proposal  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  manures,  because  he  would  not 
know  what  he  was  buying,  because  it  would  stereotype  an  ob- 
solete.system  of  agriculture,  and  because  it  would  open  the  way 
for  imposition.  The  outgoing  farmer,  it  was  said,  was  very 
apt  to  make  up  as  long  a  bill  as  possible  to  charge  the  incom- 
ing tenant  with.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should 
retain  the  mercantile  system  which  they  had  at  present.  If  they 
wanted  more  security  lor  the  tenant's  capital,  even  in  the  ap- 
plication of  manures,  either  extend  the  lease  when  any  im- 
provement was  wanted,  or  lengtlien  the  notice  to  quit. 

At  Malton,  Mr.  E.  S.  Cayley  said  that  compensation  to  an 
outgoing  tenant  for  the  value  of  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  the  payment  to  the  landlord  for  dilapidations,  seem,  in 
principle,  to  be  perfectly  just,  but,  unless  very  carefully  dealt 
with,  they  may  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  what  would  be  meant  by  "improvement  "P 
and  then  what  is  meant  by  "  unexhausted  "?  because  they  may 
be  capable  of  a  good  many  interpretations,  which,  unless  they 
be  accurately  defined,  may  lead  to  much  trouble  to  farmers  and 
some  profit  to  lawyers.  For  instance,  a  man  takes  a  farm  full 
of  quicks  (twitch  grass),  all  the  fences  in  gaps,  where  no  arti- 
ficial manure  had  been  put  on  for  grass,  and  where  the  land 
had  been  hard  cropped.  Naturally,  he  will  not  take  such  a 
farm  at  the  full  rent  it  would  be  worth  if  it  were  m  full  culti- 
vation. He  gets  his  farm  cheap,  but  for  the  first  few  years  his 
labour  and  his  artificial  manure  bill  is  high,  and  his  incomings 
small.  Supposing,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  he  has 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  five  years,  just  when  he  is  getting  his 
farm  into  paying  order,  no  doubt,  in  natural  justice,  he  ought 
to  be  paid  the  whole  of  his  outlay.  But,  suppose  he  remains 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years  at  the  old  rent,  leaving 
his  farm  in  first-rate  order,  at  what  period  is  he  to  be  supposed  to 
have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  improvements  ?  If  any  act 
is  to  work,  some  machinery  must  be  provided  for  ascertaining 
this,  or  some  scale  of  compensation  must  be  fixed.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  to  make  an  incoming  tenant  pay  for 
the  buildings  and  fences  which  have  been  made  or  put  in  order 
by  a  former  tenant  is,  iu  fact,  to  lock  up  a  large  slice  of  his 
capital  in  owning  a  portion  of  the  freehold,  and  to  starve  his 
legitimate  business  of  farming.  Take  oilcake.  How  much  is 
the  value  of  what  is  left  on  the  land  after  a  following  crop  has 
been  taken,  and  the  manure  on  the  farm  paid  for,  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  cake  consumed  ?  The  truth  is  that  probably  the 
right  mode  of  dealing  with  the  whole  question  would  be  to 
provide  by  statute  a  reasonable  form,  or  several  reasonable 
forms,  of  agreement  suited  to  different  localities,  short,  reason- 
able, and  to  the  purpose,  and  also  other  short  forms  of  addi- 
tional agreement  or  memoranda,  in  case  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord agree  to  execute  some  improvement  at  the  cost  of  either. 
Let  a  short  agreement  be  liable  to  a  sixpenny  stamp  only,  like 
a  short  agreement  on  any  otlier  subject.  The  lease  stamj),  and 
the  ncccsiity  of  employing  a  lawyer,  prevent  tiie  use  of  parch- 


ment and  wax  among  farmers  and  landlords.  I  speak  both  as 
farmer,  landlord,  and  lawyer.  But  give  us  a  short  and  con- 
venient set  of  forms,  easily  filled  up,  and  to  be  got  at  the  stamp 
offices,  in  my  opinion  a  good  deal  of  the  difliculty  would  settle 
itself.  I  must  add  that  I  consider  compensation  to  landlords 
for  dilapidations  as  being  rather  illusory.  The  law  entitles 
them  to  that  at  present ;  but  did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  land- 
lord getting  anything  by  it  ? 

At  Maristow,  Sir  Massey  LorES,  M.P.,  said :  Fourteen 
years'  leases,  with  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years, 
was  practically  Tenant-Right,  and  he  found  it  answered ;  but 
he  was  prepared  to  give  compensation  for  unexhausted  ma- 
nures and  for  feeding  stuffs.  The  agricultural  labourer  had  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the 
times,  and  he  strongly  advised  all  his  tenants  to  pay  their  men 
in  money,  and  not  in  kind,  for  the  giving  of  cider  created  a 
bad  uppetite.  He  would  also  have  the  men  employed  by  the 
piece  and  task  work,  and  would  take  it  as  a  personal  favour  if 
ids  tenants  would  supply  labourers  with  plenty  of  milk  at  a 
moderate  price.  He  would  build  cottages  on  any  farm  on  one 
condition — that  the  labourers  to  inhabit  them  should  be  era- 
ployed  all  the  year  round.  The  exceptional  local  burdens 
placed  on  land  prevented  the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  and  as 
to  charge  men  according  to  their  income  and  liability  would 
be  inquisitorial,  his  plan  was  to  place  all  national  charges  ou 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  was  contributed  to  by  all  classes. 

At  Plymouth,  the  Earl  of  Morley  said  :  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  with  respect  to  tenants,  and  landlords,  and 
labourers  during  the  last  six  months,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
this  talk  I  confess  that  I  sympathise  from  my  heart.  With 
some  of  it,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  element,  tlie  distinct  element 
of  socialism,  and  there  is  still  a  greater  proportion  of  senti- 
mentalism,  and  ignorance,  and  misrepresentation  on  all  sides. 
At  the  same  time,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  amongst  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  people  who  talk  of  these  questions  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  them.  Let 
it  at  once  be  understood  that  I  speak  upon  these  questions 
without  the  slightest  political  bias,  and  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  baronet,  who  has  already  addressed  you  on 
many  of  his  doctrines,  yet  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  enlist  his 
assent  to  most  of  wliat  I  am  about  to  say.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  need  insist  upon  the  very  great  importance  of 
written  agreements,  whether  they  be  agreements  or  leases,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  leases  or  agreements  in  writing  are  here 
almost  invariable,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  a  very  large 
part  of  England  there  are  no  written  agreements  at  all ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  land  difficulties  in  Ireland 
arise  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  clear  and  definite  idea  is 
the  minds  of  either  landlords  or  tenants  as  to  what  are  their 
mutual  claims  from  one  another.  I  think  it  is  ot  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  should  be  put  down  in  the  most  definite 
and  clear  manner  in  all  documents  that  form  contracts  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Without  discussing  the  advantages  of 
agreements  or  leases — for  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  in 
favour  of  leases,  and  always  give  them — there  appear  to  me  to 
be  two  principles  that  ought  to  guide  both  documents  equally, 
and  the  first  is  that  the  covenants  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. There  should  be  as  little  tying  down  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm  as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  bad 
farmers,  for  I  think  you  will  admit  with  me  that  there  are 
bad  farmers  as  well  as  bad  landlords.  If  we  had  nothing  but 
good  and  excellent  men  on  all  sides,  we  should  want  no  law  at 
all,  but  we  should  live  in  a  happy  Arcadia,  where  Parliament 
and  lawyers  would  be  altogether  unnecessary.  But  as  things 
exist,  I  think  we  should  have  some  general  clause  in  the  leases 
which,  without  tying  the  hands  of  the  good  farmer,  would  yet 
prevent  the  man  who  was  inclined  to  ruin  the  land  from  doing 
so.  As  to  making  a  bad  farmer  farm  well  by  means  of  cove- 
nants is  an  absurdity.  You  may  just  as  well  try  to  make  a  man 
moral  or  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to  try  to  make  a  bad 
farmer  a  good  one  by  such  means.  The  next  point  is  that  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  manures ;  and  I  think  that  this 
is  equally  in  leases,  as  in  agreements,  most  important.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord 
both,  as  well  as  of  the  consumer,  who,  of  course,  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  matter,  that  the  land  should  yield  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that,  therefore,  as  much  capital  as  possible  should 
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be  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  but  if  that  is  to  be  doue,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  tenant  must  have  security  of  some  kind  that  lie 
will  receive  a  return  for  his  capital  so  expended  ;  aud  it  also 
appears  to  rae  to  be  a  preraiuai  upon  good  farming  that  he 
should  have  this  security,  for,  ol  course,  it  is  tlie  object  of 
every  man  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  can.  Our  selfish 
interests  are  probably  the  strongest  interests  we  have.  When 
a  man  is  approacliing  tlie  termination  of  his  lease,  he  will 
very  likely,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  holding, 
starve  the  land,  but  if  he  has  a  prospect  of  getting  liis  outlay 
recouped  to  him  by  the  incoming  tenant,  it  would  be  clearly 
his  interest  to  farm  well  and  profitably  up  to  the  end  of  his 
tenancy.  Then  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  any  o''  these 
or  similar  covenants  can  be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  like  tiie  interference  of  the  State 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  feel  that  coatracts 
between  man  and  man  should  be  left  to  the  persons  who  are 
concerned  in  them,  and  that  we  should  if  possible  avoid  any 
interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Besides  that, 
there  are  ininieuse  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such  inter- 
ference,  for  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  legislation  will 


tell  you  how  dilKcult  it  is  to  bring  in  a  bill  atfectiug  the  whole 
country  which  sliall  contain  a  general  principle  applicable  to 
every  district  ia  the  country.  Every  district  having  its  own 
peculiarity  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of  custom,  I  think  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  anytliing  like  a  satisfactory 
rule  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  There  is  just  one  point  which  I  would  throw 
out  simply  as  a  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  the  legal  notice  to 
tenants  might  with  advantage  be  extended  from  sis  to  twelve 
or  eighteen  months,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  hard 
upon  a  tenant  that  his  landlord  should  have  the  power  to  give 
him  so  short  a  notice  to  quit,  perhaps  just  at  the  end  of  his 
first  crop. 


At  S:arbro',  Mr.  De:jt,  M.P.,  said  he  was  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Game-laws,  which  would 
involve  increased  stringency  in  the  trespass  laws  ;  but  he  was 
favourable  to  giving  farmers  full  control  over  any  ground  game 
that  might  injure  their  crops. 


AGEIOULTURAL        QUESTIONS. 


At  Newton  Abbott,  Devon,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  said : 
At  the  present  moment  there  were  so  many  questions  mooted 
respecting  agriculture  that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  preface 
the  toast  by  a  few  observations.  Tliey  had  seen  in  the  pajfprs 
rumours  of  change,  and  landlords  were  anxious  to  knovT  what 
these  changes  meant.  He  had  observed  during  the  recess  the 
extra-parliamentary  utterances.  At  the  end  of  November  a 
deputation  went  up  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  complain  of  the 
high  prices  of  meat  and  coal.  Well,  gentlemen,  paterfamilias 
had  been  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  therefore  there 
was  nothing  new  in  that,  but  there  was  something  new  in  the 
observations  of  the  deputation,  and  in  the  reply  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  deputation  pointed  to  three  causes  for  the 
high  prices.  The  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  and  to  the  land  being  held 
by  very  few  hands  in  the  country.  To  tliis  the  Home  Secre- 
tary replied  that  he  could  not  meddle  with  the  coals,  but  that, 
as  regarded  the  tenure  of  land,  he  was  anxious  to  remedy 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of.  That  naturally  pointed  to  the 
tenure  of  land  having  something  to  do  with  the  high  price  of 
meat.  Now,  if  the  Home  Secretary  had  sent  in  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  had  asked  for  the  agricultural  returns  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Government  themselves,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  price  of  meat,  as  far  as  the  supply  went,  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  tl\e  country,  and  for 
this  reason.  We  had  in  this  country  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture than  they  had  in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This  was  a  statement  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  aud  not 
only  had  we  more  bushels  per  acre,  but  we  had  more  sheep  and 
oxen.  In  such  a  large  country  as  France  they  might  expect  to 
find  a  greater  number  of  sheep  tnau  in  the  British  islands,  bat 
the  fact  was  that  we  had  more  sheep  than  they  possessed  in  the 
whole  of  France,  and  not  only  more,  but  of  a  far  better  quality, 
so  that  one  English  sheep  was  worth  nearly  tvvo  French  sheep. 
Now  the  Home  Secretary  did  not  refer  to  these  facts,  nor  did 
he  point  out  that  the  real  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat  was 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  enabled  more  people  to  buy 
meat.  There  was  therefore  a  greater  demand  for  it,  and  the 
price  accorningly  rose.  The  Home  Secretary  did  not  point 
that  out,  but  he  did  refer  to  the  land  laws  as  having  something 
to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  know  why  the  Home  Secretary  did 
not  give  his  attention  to  the  agricultural  returns.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  his  mind  had  been  disturbed  ]by  the  rules  of  Mr. 
Ayrton  for  the  parks,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Then  there 
was  another  minister,  Mr.  Goshen.  At  Bristol  he  left  the  sea 
and  came  to  land.  He  said  that  the  real  mischief  was  the  way 
in  which  land  was  tied  up  by  mortmain,  that  glebe 
lands  ough  tto  be  sold,  that  college  lands  ought  to 
be  sold,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  made  and 
power  given  to  sell  them.  When  he  read  this  he  was 
afraid  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  got  aground 
because  he  himself  some  years  ago  bought  the  glebe  lands  of  a 
college  at  Oxford.    Therefore  they  saw  that  a  college  could 


sell  land,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Goschen  was  a  mistake.  It 
might  be  said  that  there  ought  to  be  more  sold  than  there  was, 
but  to  say  that  they  were  not  empowered  to  sell  was  a  mistake. 
Now,  Mr.  Goschen  might  have  known  what  it  was  that  pre- 
vented people  purchasing  laud.  He  was  the  supposed  author 
of  a  very  clever  article  in  the  Edinbiirr/h  Revww,  called  "  Seven 
per  Cent.,"  in  which  he  showed  that  niercantile  and  com- 
mercial men  were  making  so  much  money  that  money  would 
rise  to  a  high  percentage  ;  but  he  overstated  it.  Philosophical 
politicians  were  apt  to  make  mistakes.  But  there  was  this 
truth  in  it — that  while  men  can  'get  5,  6,  or  7  iper  cent, 
in  trade,  they  would  not  invest  their  money  in  land. 
Therefore  it  was  not  a  question  with  regard  to  the  tying  up  of 
land  in  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  land  was  so  tied  up  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  it. 
He,  however,  found  that  ten  millions  worth  of  land  was  sold, 
and,  besides  this,  persons  connected,  he  supposed,  with  land 
exchange  wrote,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  people  might  think 
there  was  none  to  be  obtained  ;  that  there  was  plenty  more 
land  to  be  sold,  aud  people  had  only  to  say  whether  they  re- 
quired large  or  small  estates  and  they  could  have  them.  Then, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  land  being  so  tied  up  ?  It  was  said 
that  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  like  fishes,  they 
were  moved  by  their  tails.  So  finding  that  he  could  get 
nothing  out  of  the  speeches  of  the  heads,  he  turned  to  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  tail,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  w'ho  was  a 
friend  of  his,  and  a  very  clever  author.  He  was  making  a 
speech  to  the  Druids,  who  must  be  a  very  credulous  race,  if 
he  might  judge  from  the  speeches  made  to  them.  That  gen- 
tleman said  the  high  price  of  meat  and  the  difliculties  of  agri- 
culture arose  from  the  laws  of  entail,  which  had  prevented 
good  agriculture.  Upon  that  he  was  directly  at  issue,  and  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  country  was  also 
directly  at  issue  with  that  statement.  If  they  looked  at  the 
entailed  lands  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  would  find  that 
it  was  on  the  entailed  estates  there  were  the  best  farm  build- 
ings and  the  best  cottages  in  the  country.  And  who  improved 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  country  ?  Who  spent  money,  and 
continued  year  after  year  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  ? 
Might  they  not  quote  the  names  of  many  great  men  whose 
estates  were  entailed,  and  say  they  did  this  ?  No  doubt  they 
might.  They  had  improved  their  land ;  they  had  improved 
their  estates  enormously  ;  and  to  pretend  that  entailed  estates 
had  prevented  improved  agriculture  was  a  total  error. 
He  did  not  mean  to  go  through  all  the  details  of  entail,  as 
in  some  particulars  there  might  be  room  for  alterations,  but 
entail  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  preventing  a  greater 
improvement  in  agriculture.  In  France  the  land  had  been  for 
fifty  years  or  more  subdivided,  aud  there  was  no  entail  there ; 
but  had  that  country  improved  in  agriculture  as  much  as  we 
had  ?  There  they  had  a  better  climate,  no  entail,  and  sub- 
division of  property,  but  the  French  certainly  had  not  im- 
proved their  property  as  much  as  we  had.     Now  what  were 
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the  peculiar  reasons  for  this  investment  of  capital  in  land 
being  brought  up  for  discussion  ?  It  struck  him  that  it  was 
uot  capitsl  in  land  tlie  speakers  wanted,  but  a  little  political 
capital  for  themselves — tliat  was  the  capital  they  were  aiming 
at.  They  thought  it  would  be  popular  to  bring  up  the  cry  that 
the  land  wanted  to  be  more  subdivided.  But  had  there  been  no 
opportunity  to  subdivide  it  ?  If  ten  millions'  worth  of  land 
were  sold  in  one  year,  why  did  not  those  persons  who  were  so 
anxious  to  get  the  land,  instead  of  spending  their  money  in 
supporting  strikes,  buy  up  an  estate  or  two,  and  put  it  out 
mong  peasant  farmers  ?  Let  them  take  land  and  see  what 
tliey  would  make  of  it ;  but  do  not  let  people  suppose  that  tliey 
would  make  more  meat,  because  the  agricultural  returns  made 
by  the  Government  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow 
mutton  in  small  divii-ions  of  land.  The  experience  of  Europe 
showed  thai  the  holdings  must  be  large.  Now,  there  had 
been  raked  up  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cobden's  written  nine  years  ago, 
stating  that  the  subdivision  of  land  in  France  was  the  safe- 
guard to  the  state,  because  5,000,000  of  persons  thus  liad 
votes.  But  how  much  had  they  guarded  or  saved  the  state  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  these  5,000,000  had  made  rather 
a  bad  business,  if  they  were  looked  at  either  as  saving  or 
guarding  the  state.  TJiat  was  the  political  part  of  the 
question.  As  to  the  agricultural  part,  had  they  improved 
at  the  same  rate  as  we  had  ?  Certainly  not ;  their  progress 
had  been  raucli  slower  than  ours.  These  questions  were 
brought  forward,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  not  for  the  sake  of 
agricultural  improvement,  but  for  social  and  political  pur- 
poses. For  the  latter  purposes  it  might  be  desirable  to  alter 
the  tenure  of  laud,  but  do  not  let  them  confound  the  two 
things,  and  pretend  that  tliey  were  doing  it  for  the  saks  of 
agriculture  when  it  would  actually  deteriorate  it.  A  very  im- 
portant question  connected  with  land  was  local  taxation. 
When  it  was  mentioned  five  years  ago  he  confessed  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  did  not  want  to  meddle  in  it.  He  thought  that  taxation 
having  been  fixed,  although  it  might  press  upon  many  persons, 
yet  upon  the  whole  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  a  clmnge  that  he  was  content  to  acquiesce  ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  had  determined  otherwise,  and  had  decided 
tliat  local  taxation  should  be  brought  forward.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  was  what  should  be  national  taxation,  and  what 
should  be  local.  Some  persons  suggested,  and  it  seemed  plausi- 
ble, that  the  government  was  bound  to  protect  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  government  ought  really 
to  take  in  hand  the  charge  for  the  police,  as  that  was  a  national 
and  not  a  mere  local  matter.  Well,  now,  there  was  this  ad- 
vantage, looking  at  it  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  He  had 
but  little  doubt  that  if  the  government  had  the  whole  control 
of  the  police  they  could  do  the  work  much  more 
cheaply  than  it  was  done  in  the  different  counties,  and  much 
more  eflleiently.  When  he  was  at  the  Admiralty  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pilfering  in  tlie  dockyard,  and  he  was  puzzled 
what  to  do.  He  sent  down  a  policeman  to  make  inquiries, 
and  he  came  back  and  reported,  "  As  long  as  you  have  the 
local  police  you  won't  stop  it."  If  you  put  the  Metropolitan 
police  there  they  have  their  connections  in  London,  and  they 
are  the  people  to  stop  it.  Well,  he  brought  in  an  act  for 
that  purpose,  and  soon  after  they  were  appointed  half  the 
marine-store  dealers  in  Portsmouth  shut  up  shop  and  went 
away,  as  tliey  found  it  did  not  answer  at  all,  tliey  being  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  throughout  the  whole  country.  His 
belief  was  that  in  the  same  way  there  would  be  great  economy 
in  the  police  being  entirely  undertaken  by  the  government  of  the 
country.  But  those  questions  of  what  should  be  national  and 
what  should  be  local  required  very  careful  consideration  ;  but 
he  thought  that  if  there  was  local  'contribution  there  should 
certainly  be  local  control.  It  was  not  that  the  magistrates  did 
not  manage  the  expenditure  well,  but  that  they  had  no  power 
against  the  government.  They  were  liable  to  be  saddled  witii 
new  charges,  and  they  could  not  lielp  themselves.  If  an  indi- 
vidual member  got  up  and  complained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  was  a  Government  whip  up,  and  he  had  no  chance  ; 
but  if  there  was  an  elected  body  in  each  county — a 
body  elected  by  liie  ratepayers — then  they  would  be  able 
to  resist  tiie  new  contributions  put  upon  them  and  be 
able  to  manage  the  contributions  they  made.  This  was  one  of 
the  primary  things  tliat  ought  to  be  gone  into  in  dealing  on 
this  great  question  of  local  taxation. 

Sir  L.  Pai.k,  M.P.,  said  tliat  on  the  assembly  of  Parliament 
Government  would  have  a  surplus  to  distribute,  it  was  iioped, 
to  the  country.     It  would  probably  amount  to  five  millions. 


He  advocated  its  application  towards  the  extiuction  of  the  in- 
come-tax, which  was  a  most  odious  infliction.  It  was  possible 
that  tenure  of  land,  as  regarded  the  landlord,  might  be  im- 
proved, but  it  was  a  matter  for  very  careful  consideration 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  go  into  the  question  at  all.  One 
portion  of  tenure  of  land  was  a  very  fair  subject  for  discussion 
at  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  that  was  the  tenure  of  the 
tenant  interest.  He  thought  that  every  security  that  law, 
custom,  and  practice  could  give  should  be  given  to  the  tenant, 
and  the  farmers  should  be  induced  to  put  that  amount  of  capital 
into  the  iBiid  that  would  make  it  most  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
country.  Therefore,  if  a  measure  were  introduced  giving  secu- 
rity that  did  not  now  exist  he  should  certainly  vote  for  it  in  Par- 
liament. He  heartily  approved  of  local  representation  going 
along  with  local  taxation.  In  the  face  of  the  various  measures 
with  which  the  landed  interest  was  now  menaced,  he  trusted 
that  a  measure  for  giving  representation  to  local  taxation 
would  receive  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  said  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  so  much  need  as  at  present  that  landlords  and  tenants 
should  have  confidence  in  one  another.  As  long  as  they  were 
united  they  were  a  great  power,  but  if  they  were  estranged 
they  would  be  a  prey  to  their  adversaries,  and  not  a  few  would 
be  glad  to  set  them  by  the  ears.  There  was  some  talk  about 
want  of  security  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures 
being  a  reason  why  there  was  so  little  capital  in  the  land. 
He  would  not  say  which  was  the  best  plan  for  getting  com- 
pensation, but  he  would  say  that  every  tenant  should  have  a 
lease,  and  then,  if  before  the  eud  of  the  term  a  tenant  found 
that  his  landlord  would  not  renew,  he  could  take  out  the 
manure ;  but  that  was  not  what  they  wanted,  for  if  the  land 
was  to  be  kept  up  to  its  proper  point  a  tenant  should  feel 
sure  that  if  he  did  justice  to  his  farm  the  lease  would  be 
renewed.  Alluding  to  local  taxation,  it  was  not  one  of  party 
politics,  but  one  of  national  importance.  He  denied  that  it 
was  a  question  taken  up  simply  to  benefit  the  land,  for  in 
reality  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  house  property  that 
the  subject  should  be  dealt  with.  He  denied  that  rents  of 
farms  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  taxation,  and  the  im- 
provement in  rent  really  only  represented  the  interest  of  the 
money  put  into  the  land.  His  proposal  of  last  session  was 
very  modest  and  moderate.  He  had  a  righteous  cause.  He 
asked  for  no  exemption,  no  privilege,  but  simply  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour. 


THE  MANCHESTER  FARMERS'  CLUB  AND  MAR- 
KET  ACCOMMODATION.— A  deputation  from  the  Man- 
chester Farmers'  Club  has  waited  upon  the  markets 
committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  to  present  a  memorial  relating  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  market  accommodation  in  Manchester  for  local 
produce.  The  memorial  states  that  the  market  accom- 
modation of  Manchester  for  'Ocal  farmers'  produce  is  very 
inadequate  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  business  of  such 
farmers  who  send  produce  by  carts  for  sale ;  that  produce 
arriving  in  Manchester  from  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  the  southern 
counties,  and  other  places  by  railway  is  much  better  provided 
with  market  accomodation  for  its  disposal  at  the  railway 
depots,  as  far  as  space,  cover,  and  other  necessary  con- 
veniences are  concerned,  than  the  produce  of  neighbouring 
farmers  is  by  the  Corporation ;  that  local  farmers  sending 
by  carts  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  mat'.er  of  market 
charges  as  compared  with  distant  farmers  who  send  by  rail- 
way ;  that  the  present  markets  for  hay  and  straw,  and  for 
calving  cows  and  pigs  are  much  more  exposed  and  defective  than 
they  ought  to  be  for  such  stock  and  produce  ;  that  the  tolls,  as 
levied  at  Shudehill  Market  are  excessive  in  tiieir  daily  repeti- 
tion on  the  farm  and  garden  produce,  if  unsold,  and  that  the 
space  assigned  to  such  produce  is  most  inconvenient  and  in- 
adequate for  tlie  efficient  conduct  of  business  connected  there- 
with ;  that  it  would  very  much  conduce  to  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness, would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  and  inconveniences  at  pre- 
sent applying  to  local  farmers,  and  also  be  adequately  re- 
munerative to  the  Corporation,  if  one  good  and  sufficient 
market  were  devoted  for  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce 
alone,  and  that  the  present  market  at  Shudehill  is  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  if  it  w.as  wholly  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
such  produce.  The  committee  stated  that  they  would  consider 
the  memorial,  and  communicate  with  the  deputation. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROPOSAL. 


(Addressed  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  with  the  surrounding  counties,  and  to  members  of  the  ITniversity). 


The  object  of  the  following  proposal  is  to  combine  various 
efforts  recently  made  to  promote  Middle-class  Education,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  tlie  Universities  and  the  endowed 
and  the  proprietary  schools  in  the  couuties — to  increase  tlie 
value  of  the  local  examinations  by  connecting  them  with  col- 
legiate residence;  to  give  facilities  for  obtaining  an  early  and 
inexpensive  degree ;  to  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the 
supply  of  masters ;  to  give  special  preparation  (or  various 
branches  of  professional  and  practical  life  ;  and  especially  to 
provide  one  or  more  institutions  through  which  many  wasted 
and  worthless  endowments  may  be  made  available  for  modern 
req^uireraents,  and  combined  into  an  effective  system.  With 
these  ends  in  view  it  is  proposed  that  the  County  College 
shall  be  an  association  of  shareholders,  registered  under  the 
Joint-stock  Companies'  Acts,  with  a  capital  of  £21,000  in 
£10  shares;  that  the  management  be  through  a  body  of 
directors  and  trustees,  to  be  elected  under  such  conditions  as 
would  make  them  representatives  not  only  directly  of  the 
shareholders,  but  also  of  the  University  and  associated 
counties;  that  in  the  first  instance  a  temporary  college  be 
opened  in  Cambridge  on  a  moderate  scale  in  hired  premises, 
pending  the  erection  of  a  permanent  one  for  (say)  300  students ; 
that  a  connection  be  formed  between  this  college  and  the 
middle-class  schools  in  the  various  counties  so  that  residence 
in  them  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  County  College 
course ;  and  that  the  University  be  reijuested  to  allow  snch 
combined  residence  in  a  public  school  and  college  to  entitle 
those  who  pass  the  Senior  Local  Examinations  to  be  consi- 
dered members  of  the  University  as  "  County  Graduates," 
"  County  Baclielors,"  or  under  any  other  equivalent  title. 
Thus  any  youth  who  had  passed  the  Junior  Local  Exaraiuation 
would  be  qualitied  to  become  a  member  of  the  County 
College ;  and,  on  condition  of  residing  two  full  years  in  one 
of  the  connected  County  Schools  (endowed  or  proprietary), 
and  one  year  in  the  college  or  elsewhere  at  Cambridge, 
would,  on  passing  the  Senior  Local  Examination,  become  a 
County  Graduate  of  Cambridge.  If  he  should  then  desire  to 
obtain  a  full  B.A.  degree,  the  year  passed  at  Cambridge  might 
be  reckoned  to  liim,  as  an  unattached  student,  for  part  of  the 
residence  required.  There  need  be  no  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  charge  (beyond  a  registration  fee)  during  the  two  years' 
residence  in  the  county ;  and  tlie  cost  of  the  best  middle 
schools  may  be  assumed  to  average  a  guinea  per  week.  In  the 
College  at  Cambridge  the  cost  need  not  exceed  two  pounds  per 
week.  A  deposit  of  £30  ought  probably  to  be  required  upon 
commencing  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  on  his  quitting  the 
College  without  discredit  should  be  returned  to  the  student. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  these  County  Students  that  the  year's 
residence  in  Cambridge  should  more  correspond  with  School 
periods  than  with  the  shorter  terms  of  the  usual  University 
course.  Assuming  the  residence  to  extend  to  forty  weeks,  the 
following  calculation  would  represent  the  cost  and  expen- 
diture ot  the  College  when  full  : 

300  students  for  forty  weeks'  board  at  20?.  =  £12,000 

„  „  tuition  at  lis.  =       6,600 

„  „      interest  on  capital  at    Is.  =       2,400 

„  „  university  fees  at    5s.  =       3,000 

„  college  charge  per  week      £2  ■=  £24,000 

It  may  be  expected  that  donations  and  endowments  would 
enable  the  College  in  all  deserving  cases  to  reduce  the  charge 
considerably.  And  as  it  should  be  an  understanding  from  the 
outset  that  strict  economy  would  be  the  wish  of  all  parents 
and  students  availing  themselves  of  the  County  College,  all 
unnecessary  expenses  should  be  discountenanced.  Neverthe- 
less the  standard  of  tuition,  board,  and  service  should  be  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  best  educated  families.  In  the  estimate  of  10 
per  cent,  for  interest  on  capital  it  is  considered  that  5  per  cent, 
would  be  appropriated  to  dividend,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  sufficient  for  repairs,  assurances,  rates,  and  taxes,  &c. 
it  wiU  be  evident  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  extend 


the  operation  of  the  County  College  to  female  education,  and 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  public  effort  for  the  extension 
of  education  ought  to  be  made  without  recognising  the  great 
need  of  improved  instruction  and  training  for  girls.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  this  proposal  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  middle-class  teaching  by  providing  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  middle-class  Schools  and  the  University, 
and  by  offering  there  facilities  which  do  not  now  exist  for  the 
training  and  certificates  of  teachers.  And  as  its  seems  proba- 
ble that  an  institution  which  should  effect  this  object  would 
possess  the  strongest  claim  to  become  a  channel  for  the  useful 
employment  of  wasted  endowments  as  well  as  lor  donations, 
it  may  be  desirabls  at  the  outset  to  propose  that  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  any  such  endowments  or  voluntary  donations  should 
be  assigned  to  female  education  in  connection  with  the 
University. 

The  foregoing  proposal  is  not  hastily  put  forth :  nor  are  the 
convictions  on  which  it  rests  entirely  untested  by  experiment. 
They  are  briefly  these  : 

1.  That  the  County  is  the  best  local  area  on  which  to 
base  a  public  system  of  education  in  England. 

2.  That  the  Universities  are  the  best  centres  towards 
which  the  local  education  can  gravitate. 

3.  That  the  independence  and  diifusion  of  learning  wiU 
be  best  secured  by  combining  the  commercial  principle 
with  that  of  endowments. 

1.  The  "  County"  has  its  own  associations,  ancient  and 
honourable.  In  itself  it  is  free  of  political  or  religious  preju- 
dice. All  parties,  sects,  and  classes  are  included  in  it,  and  as 
much  merged  in  its  unity  as  in  that  of  the  Sttte.  It  offers, 
therefore,  to  education  (short  of  compulsion)  all  that  the  State 
can  offer  with  the  great  advantage  of  variety.  A  State  system 
must  tend  to  monotony,  a  County  system  to  emulation.  Where 
the  resources  endowed  or  voluntary  of  a  County  are  not  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  they  might  with  some  slight 
grouping  and  modification  be  made  so.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  that  public  education  should  rest  at  aU  on  local 
associations  and  interests,  and  not  be  altogether  centralised, 
the  County  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  ot  local  dis- 
tribution with  the  least  danger  of  pettiness,  and  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness  or  malversation.  2.  It  is  not,  however,  expected 
that  the  "  County"  alone  can  find  in  itself  all  the  requirements 
for  education,  or  be  more  than  a  satellite  in  a  system.  By 
what  centre  should  its  educational  life  be  sustained  and  regu- 
lated ?  There  are  three  alternatives.  The  system  round 
which  County  schools  may  group  themselves  may  have  (a)  an 
ecclesiastical  (6)  a  political,  or  (c)  an  educational  centre,  (a) 
The  connection  between  learning  and  religion,  education  and 
the  church,  is  too  deep-seated  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  But 
while  it  is  practically  impossible  to  take  an  ecclesiastical  basis 
without  giving  or  withholding  a  preference  and  thereby  causing 
offence  and  sacrificing  comprehension,  it  seems  better  to  choose 
a  basis  which  shall  be  secular  in  an  inoffensive  sense,  that  is 
one  that  shall  by  no  means  be  hostile,  extrusive,  or  derogatory 
to  religion.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  connect  a  new 
institution  exclusively  either  with  the  established  church  or 
with  any  of  the  religious  denominations  in  order  to  ensure  that 
rehgious  knowledge  shall  be  imparted  or  religious  influences 
diffused.  So  far  as  the  National  Church  is  the  most  compare 
hensive  of  aU  the  religious  bodies,  so  far  its  services  and 
ministers  would  be  expected  to  give  a  general  religious  har- 
mony to  the  new  Institution.  But  so  far  as  the  other  religious 
bodies  by  their  influence  with  the  individual  parents  and 
students,  and  by  their  public  claims  to  respect,  can  desire  to  be 
represented  in  the  tuition  and  administration,  a  free  and  equal 
share  in  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  institution  should  not 
be  debarred  or  grudged  to  them.  {b)  While  many  are 
anxious  to  maintain  and  extend  the  connection  of  education 
with  our  religious  organizations,  others  are  no  less  anxious  to 
indentify  it  with  our  political  institutions  and  to  concentrate 
its  administration  in  one  government  office.    There     much  to 
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make  it  probable  that  this  will  be  before  loug  effecleJ.  It  is 
certain  however  that  such  a  resul:  would  be  injurious  in  many 
respects  to  education,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  freedom  and 
originality  of  tlie  English  character.  If  anything  can  delay 
this  consummation,  or  modify  its  mischievous  eifects  when  it 
comes,  it  will  be  the  independent  organization  of  the  existing 
resources  and  institutions,  professors  and  practitioners  of  edu- 
cation. Whatever  the  State  can  tlien  give  in  the  way  of 
uniformity  and  continuity  will  perhaps  prove  a  regulatiug 
without  becoming  an  all-inspiring  or  all-absorbing  influence. 
(c)  To  tliose  who  see  difficulties,  botji  practical  and  speculative, 
in  looking  either  to  tiie  Church  or  to  the  State  for  a  system 
of  public  education,  but  who  are  still  convinced  that  without  a 
system  combining  schools  with  colleges,  tuition  with  examina- 
tion, studies  with  certificates  and  honours,  and  especially  isol- 
ated places  with  larger  districts,  there  can  be  no  effective  edu- 
cation of  the  people  ;  there  seems  to  remain  only  the  liope 
that  the  Universities  may  be  willing  to  place  themselves  in 
more  direct  contact  with  local  education.  This  in  the  matter 
of  examinations  they  are  liberally  doing.  But  in  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  education  has  always  meant  something  more  than 
certified  knowledge ;  and  tlie  advantages  of  educational 
residence  implied  in  their  degrees  have  been  hitherto  thoroughly 
recognised  by  the  upper  classes  of  the  country.  A  certificate 
of  passing  an  examination  is  confessedly  not  the  same  thing  as 
a  degree  ;  and  at  Cambridge  even  the  appearance  of  so  regard- 
ing the  local  examination  has  been  avoided  by  refusing  any 
title  to  the  examinee.  The  question  arises  whether  the  con- 
nection of  the  Universities  with  the  middle  classes  might  not 
be  made  at  once  more  extensive  and  more  real  if  some  modified 
system  of  residence,  partly  local  and  partly  at  the  University, 
could  be  combined  with  the  existing  examinations.  The  fore- 
going proposal  is  intended  as  a  practical  suggestion  for  doing 
tills.  It  represents  what,  if  not  yet  felt  to  be  a  want  in  middle- 
class  education,  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  a  deficiency.  It  is 
proposed  primarily  for  tlie  sake  of  the  county  schools  by  one 
who  is  officially  connected  with  two  of  them.  But  it  is  also 
proposed  in  a  very  loyal  spirit  to  the  Universities  by  one  who 
can  never  forget  how  much  he  owes  to  Oxford.  There  seems 
to  the  writer  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Universities,  by 
adopting  and  fostering  a  county  system,  could  rapidly  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  education  without  overstraining  their  force 
or  succumbing  to  the  pressure  of  national  or  imperial  demands. 
They  would  obtain  a  d'lodele  wide  as  the  nation  and  reaching 
through  the  middle  to  the  lower  class,  and  they  would  remain 
the  iionoured  and  independent  chiefs  of  the  education  of  the 
country ;  whereas  in  a  national  system  centering  in  the 
government  the  Universities  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
mere  employes  of  the  government,  and  required  to  do  the 
drudgery  without  enjoying  the  freedom  oflearniug  and  teaching. 
3.  That  tlie  commercial  principle  is  applicable  to  education, 
and  wortiiy  to  be  combined  with  that  of  endowments  in  public 
schools,  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  in  principle,  though 
abundantly  acted  upon  in  practice.    The  Universities  and  the 


great  public  schools  are  happily  driving  a  good  trade  ;  that  is, 
they  are  receiving  very  large  sums  from  the  parents  of  the 
upper  classes  in  payment  for  the  education  they  give.  But  as 
they  possess,  independent  of  the  trade,  large  realised  property ; 
and  as  in  this  country  a  certain  social  honour  attaches  to  real 
property,  which  does  not  to  commercial  capital ;  the  endowed 
institutions  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  some  dignity  reflected 
upon  education  and  learning  through  their  property.  So  far  as 
this  property  consists  in  ancient  buildings  long  associated  with 
learning  and  adorned  with  its  monuments,  equipped  with 
ample  apparatus,  and  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  study, 
there  is  a  true  dignity  attached  to  it ;  and,  indeed,  this  dignity 
it  is  that  gives  to  this  portion  of  their  property  the  highest 
commercial  value.  It  is  doubtful,  ho «vever,  whether  real  pro- 
perty apart  from  the  actual  educational  institutions  adds  any 
peculiar  honour  to  learning — and  there  is  much  reason  to  think 
that  the  objections  so  often  urged  against  endowments,  that 
they  tend  to  stagnation  and  dronishness,  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  simple  fact  that  real  property  suggests  a 
privilege  to  its  owner  of  some  rest  from  labour.  Though 
therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  fellows  and  bursars 
may  look  with  contempt  upon  a  proprietary  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, is  it  not  possible  that  such  a  college  might  introduce 
a  healthy,  nay,  desirable  element  among  the  older  institutions? 
May  it  not  even  come  to  be  a  question  in  the  common  rooms, 
whether  farms  or  estates,  now  yielding  3  or  4<  per  cent.,  might 
not  be  well  converted  into  commercial  capital  embarked  di- 
rectly in  the  honourable  trade  of  education  ;  compensating  its 
greater  insecurity  not  so  much  by  a  higher  average  dividend, 
as  by  the  fuller  discharge  of  congenial  functions,  and  by  the 
public  conlldeuce  resulting  from  extended  services  which 
would  then  take  tiie  place  of  some  public  envy  now  threaten- 
ing the  Universities  ? 

The  appointed  eud  of  prospectuses  is  the  waste  paper  basket. 
A  promoter  of  schemes  is  looked  upon  as  a  dreamer  and  a 
mendicant.  That  this  contribution  to  education,  to  the  spread 
of  truth  in  knowledge  and  life,  is  an  offering  of  a  very  humble 
character  and  must  take  its  place  among  the  least  esteemed 
publications,  is  known  well  to  the  writer.  But  he  issues  it  on 
the  chance  that  at  least  though  cast  from  the  basket  to  the 
hearth,  it  may  serve  with  other  kindling  to  revive  some  smould- 
ering ashes,  and  attracting  better  material,  lead  to  light  and 
warmth  for  those  who  are  still  outside  in  the  darkness  and 
cold.  If,  however,  it  should  suggest  to  any  persons  interested 
at  once  in  Combridge  and  in  public  education  that  there  is 
room  for  trying  some  such  experiment,  the  writer  will  be 
thankful  to  receive,  through  Messrs.  Macmillan,  any  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  to  co-operate  ;  and  he  is  authorised  by  Messrs. 
Foster  to  say  that  they  will  receive  either  subscriptions  to- 
wards a  preliminary  fund  or  applications  for  shares,  at  their 
bank.  J.  L.  Brereton, 

Chairman  of  the  Devon  and  of  the 

Cambridge,  Dec.  1872.         Norfolk  County  Schools. 


THE      IRISH      CATTLE      TRADE. 


A  question  of  supreme  importance  to  agriculturists  was 
before  tiie  Somerset  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  It  is 
a  general  opinion  among  the  farmers  of  Somerset,  Dorset, 
Gloucester,  and  Wilts  that  the  fountain-head  of  the  diseases 
which  have  fallen  like  a  blight  upon  tiieir  flocks  and  herds 
is  Bristol — that  through  tiie  lax  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  forf  ign  stock  the  infection  is  kept  up,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  stamping  out  tlio  cattle  ])estilence 
while  constant  accessions  of  infection  are  introduced  by  the 
animals  brought  for  tin;  supply  of  the  market  in  that  city,  and 
the  evil  would  naturally  spread  into  other  counties  more  re- 
mote from  tiie  liead-quarters  of  tliesc  destructive  maladies. 
Under  tliesc  circumstances  application  was  made  by  the  Somer- 
Bctshirc  magistrates  to  tlie  Privy  Council,  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  chief  constable,  for  powers  of  a  compulsory  nature, 
whereby  every  purchaser  of  stock  in  Bristol  market  sliould  be 
obliged  to  give  notice  of  tiie  fact  to  tlic  nearest  police  consta- 
ble, in  order  lliat  Ww.  stock  so  purchased  siiould  be  kept  in 
quarantine  for  a  few  days — nine  or  ten  were  thouglit  sullicient 
— so  tiiat  tiicre  might  be  less  risk  of  tiie  animals  transmitting 


to  healthy  cattle  in  the  interior  any  infection  they  might  have 
brought  from  over  the  sea.  It  was  too  much  to  expect,  how- 
ever, that  tile  Government  would  listen  to  so  reasonable  a  re- 
quest; it  was  not  to  be  supposed  their  sympaliiies  were  suf- 
ficiently strong  with  the  agricultural  interest  to  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  idea.  Common  sense  and  Radical  tactics  do 
not  usually  go  liand  in  hand,  and  therefore  we  learn  with  no 
great  amount  of  surprise  tliat  the  application  has  been  re- 
jected. The  present  Ministry  arc  wont  to  look  for  their  chief 
support  from  the  commercial  element,  and  therefore  it 
is  well  to  refrain  from  entertaining  too  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  their  bestirring  themselves  on  beiialf  of  the 
farming  community.  Wlien  it  is  a  question  between 
conciliating  Irish  dealers  and  removing  a  source  of  most 
serious  injury  to  the  English  cattle  trade,  we  can  unfortunately 
be  pretty  certain  in  wiiicii direction  the  action  of  a  "paternal' 
Government  will  point.  It  was  futile,  tiierefore,  to  expect 
tiie  voice  of  the  country  gentlemen  would  be  heard,  suffering 
tiiough  farmers  may  be  from  tiio  imperfect  regulations  and  in- 
sufficient  insjieclioii    that    prevail    in  Bristol.     Tliougli    the 
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Privy  Council  has  been  supplied  with  facts  and  data  which 
show  heyoni  question  the  foils  et  oriffo  mali  to  be  Bristol  and 
none  other,  they  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  convic- 
tion, although  magistrates  of  the  highest  influence  and  credit 
assert  beyond  contradiction  that  the  cases  of  disease  occurring 
in  their  districts  can  be  traced  to  Bristol,  and  althougii  their 
testimony  is  still  further  corroborated  by  the  Chief  Constable 
of  the  county — an  official  likely  to.  obtain  the  most  reliable 
information  on  such  a  subject.  The  Somerset  magistrates, 
however,  have  not  been  daunted  by  a  single  failure,  and 
through  their  esteemed  Chairman,  Major  Paget,  M.P.,  will 


make  a  second  trial,  armed  as  they  are  with  additional  argu- 
ments and  statistics  that  must  press  their  case  lionie  with  con- 
vincing power  even  to  most  unwilling  ears.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  the  experiment  will  be  successful.  The 
Government  has  a  natural  incapacity  of  looking  beyond  its 
own  party  interests,  and  would,  therefore,  feel  a  delicacy  of  so- 
called  "  interference  with  trade."  We  are  indeed  inclined  to 
think  with  Major  Allen  tliat  they  would  be  likely  to  show  far 
more  delicacy  as  to  interference  with  Irish  cattle  than  they 
were  with  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church. — T/ie  Dorset 
Chronicle. 


REYIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE   DURING   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  most  important  feature  in  the  cattle  trade  of  tlie  month 
has  been  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  hitherto  imposed  on 
the  movements  of  German  stock,  which  are  now  allowed  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  Metropolitan  Market.  The  Norfolk 
season  has  commenced  in  a  satisfactory  manner  on  the 
whole.  A  fair  number  of  beasts  has  come  to  hand,  and 
the  quality  has  been  mostly  satisfactory.  From  Scotland 
the  receipts  have  been  on  a  fair  average  scale,  and  some  well- 
conditioned  stock  has  been  on  sale.  The  Lincolnshire  season 
has  closed,  and  the  late  arrivals  have  shown  a  failing  olf  in 
quantity.  Ireland  has  sent  us  over  1,800  head,  but  the  supply 
has  been  principally  composed  of  old  cows,  ibr  whicli  very 
irregular  currencies  have  been  accepted.  In  the  foreign  stock 
exhibited  tliere  has  been  nothing  worthy  of  especial  mention. 
On  the  whole  the  trade  has  been  firm  during  the  month.  The 
best  Scots  have  at  times  made  6s.  2d.,  but  the  price  has  since 
relapsed  to  5s.  lOd.  per  81bs. 

In  the  sheep  market  there  has  been  much  firmness  apparent. 
The  supplies  have  not  been  large  despite  the  receipts  from 
Germany.  Prices  have  been  irregular.  The  primest  small 
Downs  have  occasionally  made  as  mucli  as  8s.  per  Slbs.,  and 
the  general  top  figure  must  be  given  at  7s.  6d.  to  7s.  8d.  per 
Slbs. 

Prime  small  Calves  have  been  in  request,  and  have  realised 
full  prices.    Other  qualities  have  been  quiet. 

Pigs  have  been  disposed  of  at  late  rates. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  during  the  past  month  have 
been  as  follows :  Head. 

Beasts 1,280 

Sheep   17,949 

Calves 636 

Pigs 24. 


19,889 


Corresponding  period  in  1872 17,850 

1871 10,298 

1870 21,727 

1869 12,214 

1868 20,000 

1867 24,084 

1866 25,838 

„                    1865 16,952 

„                    1864 9,967 

„                    1863 11,893 

„                   1862 8,783 

1861 2,708 

1860 6,760 

1869 9,264 

The  bullock  arrivals   from   our  own   grazing   districts,  as 

well  as  from  Scotland   and   Ireland,  thus  compare   with   the 

three  previous  years :                  Jan.      Jan.  Jan.       Jan. 

1870.     1871.  1872.    1873. 

Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,  and 

Cambridgeshire    58,00 

From    Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, &  Northamptonshire...   1,700    1,200  1,750       8,00 
Other  parts    of   England,     ...  1,750       850  2,950    2,020 

Scotland 646       910  1,120       584 

Ireland 300      301  1,730    1,855 


7,650    6,350    4,000 


Tlie  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  in  the 
Metropolitan  Market  during  the  month  have  been  as  under  : 

Beasts 14,940  Head. 

Sheep  64,300 

Calves 1,376 

Pigs 575 

COMPAKISON     OF    S¥PPLIES. 

Nov.  Beasts. 

1872  18,141 

1871  15,028 

1870  19,251 

1869  19,880 

1868  17,620 

1867  18,150 

1866  24,620 

1865  20,669 

1864  19,442 

1863  20,455 

1862  20,680 

1861  17,612 

1860  20,500 

1859  19,805 

1858  20,312 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  4s. 
to  8s. ;  calves,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  4d. 
8d.  per  81bs.,  sinking  the  offal. 


Sheep. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

78,120 

848 

438 

73,840 

314 

365 

91,760 

1,127 

965 

94,930 

654 

1,201 

86,220 

520 

1,610 

82,400 

756 

1,508 

89,390 

1,754 

2,225 

73,714 

1,095 

2,370 

80,230 

1,019 

2,567 

83,422 

1,637 

2,456 

82,160 

853 

2,850 

75,240 

677 

2,000 

92,426 

1,067 

2,045 

90,520 

921 

2,400 

80,742 

1,108 

1,756 

4d.  to  6s.  2d. ;  sheep,  5s.   8d. 
;  and  pigs  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 


Comparison  of  Pricfs, 


Beef  from...     3 
Mutton 4 


Veal  , 
Pork 


Jan.,  1872. 

s.     d.    s.     d. 

6  to  5  10 

4  to  7    0 

4    6  to  6     0 

3     8  to  5     0 

Jan.,  1870. 

s.    d.    s.     d. 

Beef  from...     3    4  to  5     6 

Mutton 3    4  to  5  10 

Veal  3     6  to  5     6 

Pork 3  10  to  6    0 


Jan.,  1871. 
s.     d.    s.    d. 

3  6  to  5     0 

4  '  4  to  6  2 
3  8  to  6  4 
3     8  to  5     6 

Jan.,  1869. 
s.     d.     s.     d. 
3    4  to  5     6 

3  4  to  5     6 

4  4  to  5  10 
3     6  to  5     0 


MELTON  MOWBRAY  PLOUGH   DAY   FAIR.— This 

old-established  fair  was  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  January,  the 
former  being  considered  the  show  day  for  horses.  Tlie  exlii- 
bition  was  a  very  poor  one,  anything  useful  commanded  high 
rates,  especially  in  draught  horses.  On  Tuesday  the  pitcli  of 
mealed  Beasts  and  Sheep  vvas  about  an  average  one  :  good 
beef  realised  10s.  per  stone,  and  prime  mutton  10|d.  per  lb. 
In-calved  beasts  vvere  in  request  at  very  high  prices.  Stores 
were  sold  at  rates  remunerative  to  breeders. 


GLASGOW  CHEESE  MARKET,  (Wednesday  Jan.  22.)— 
There  is  still  a  fair  supply  of  Cheese  coming  forward.  Busi- 
ness ruled  quiet,  and  prices  favoured  buyers.  We  continue 
last  week's  quotations  :  Cheddars,  58s.  to  68s. ;  Duulops,  56s. 
to  66s.  per  cwt. 
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REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 


DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  new  year  commenced  with  extraordinary  mildness, 
ahout  three  weeks  having  passed  in  January  without  one 
frost,  and  even  then  it  was  transient ;  but  the  wet,  of 
which  such  sad  complaints  were  made  at  the  close  of 
1872  has  continued  with  very  little  intermission,  and  very 
much  land  has  in  consequence  remained  unsown  with 
wheat,  and  not  a  little  has  rotted  in  the  soil.  It  is  true 
fine  days  have  lately  increased,  allowing  the  light  lands  to 
be  worked,  and  some  loams  on  the  hills  ;  but  the  vallies 
and  clay  levels  which  often  yield  the  best  crops  have  been 
unmanageable.  Even  the  young  wheat  has  assumed  a 
sickly  hue  in  such  situations,  and  the  prospects  for  next 
harvest  have  become  very  doubtful.  As  to  prices,  they 
have  little  varied,  the  gain  of  one  market  being  about  lost 
subsequently,  but  the  close  has  been  more  in  favour  of 
sellers.  Foreign  arrivals  have  continued  pretty  free,  so 
that  the  light  supplies  of  home  growth  have  mattered 
little,  millers  having  always  had  a  good  choice  in  granary 
stores  to  meet  their  necessities.  At  the  close  of  1872, 
the  stocks  throughout  the  kingdom  in  wheat  and  flour 
were  about  1,700,000  qrs.,  which  was  about  400,000  qrs. 
less  than  they  were  in  1871,  and  this  quantity,  large  as 
it  seems,  being  only  about  one  month's  consumption,  would 
be  soon  absorbed  without  further  continuous  arrivals. 
Shall  we  want  them  is  a  question  very  readily  answered 
by  a  review  of  last  year's  produce.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  has  already  supplied  a  tabular  statement  suffi- 
ciently convincing  as  to  their  necessity.  Of  461  reports  re- 
ceived, the  statements  come  thus  :  Wheat  under  an 
average  354  accounts,  barley  211,  peas  158,  oats  101, 
beans  85.  The  over-average  accounts  being  for  wheat 
only  22,  barley  41,  peas  48,  beans  72,  oats  103.  Wheat 
then  has  fallen  very  seriously  short,  and  would  have  been 
so  without  any  sprouting  to  further  diminish  the  yield  of 
flour;  but  when  we  find  the  Scotch  harvest  nearly  ruined 
in  this  way,  and  the  samples  of  English  white  very 
seriously  deteriorated,  we  cannot  but  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  upon  the  extent  of  our  wants  before  next  har- 
vest. We  have  as  yet  only  got  through  about  fourmonths 
out  of  the  twelve,  and  to  the  complaints  of  want  of  condi- 
tion and  quality  there  are  now  added  small  supplies  and 
diminished  country  stores.  These,  with  such  miserable 
prospects  for  the  future,  seem  very  distinctly  to  point  to 
higher  prices  eventually,  even  if  we  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  from  abroad.  Our  usual  sources, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  America,  do  not  make  liberal  pro- 
mises, having  shorter  stocks  than  usual ;  but  France  we 
are  told  has  a  liberal  surplus,  and  from  this  country  and 
southern  climes  there  is  hope  that  the  undoubted  deficiency 
will  eventually  be  made  up.  At  Danzic,  New  York,  and 
Southern  Russia  prices  have  been  rising.  The  following 
were  the  prices  at  the  several  places  named : 
White  wheat  at  Paris,  58s.;  red,  553.;  white  at 
Bordeaux,  5Cs.  ;  Russian  sorts  at  Marseilles,  54s. 
6d.  to  603.  ;  red  qualities  in  Belgium,  593.  to  62s. ;  red 
at  Amsterdam,  C8s. ;  white  Zealand  at  Rotterdam,  63s. ; 
red  at  Ilambro',  6O3. ;  at  Stettin,  55s. ;  at  Rostock,  GOs. 
6d.  ;  at  Berlin,  543.  ;  at  Cologne,  573.  ;  at  Taganroc, 
458.  M.  ■  at  Naples,  56s.  9d.  ;  at  Turin,  733. ;  white  at 
Vallodolid,  43s.  6d.  ;  fine  high  mixed  at  Danzic,  G7s. 
c.f.i. ;  extra  do.  to  703.,  c.f.i.  ;  white  at  San  Francisco, 
648,  c.f.i.  ;  soft  at  Algiers,  50$.  f.o.b. ;  red  spring  at  New 


York,  56s.  6d.  per  480  lbs.  ;  at  Adelaide,  52s.  8d. 
per  qr. 

The  first  Monday  of  the  present  month,  which  was  the 
last  of  the  old  year,  opened  on  a  very  small  supply  of 
English  wheat ;  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  good,  half 
from  the  Black  Sea,  and  about  one-fourth  from  America. 
There  was  but  a  small  show  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish 
stands,  still  in  very  poor  condition,  and  not  at  all  in 
favour  with  millers  ;  but  dry  lots  would  have  sold  at 
former  values.  The  influence  of  the  holidays  still  pre- 
vailing, and  business  transactions  mostly  deferred  to  the 
new  year,  very  little  was  passing  in  foreign,  though  prices 
were  nominally  the  same  as  on  the  previous  week. 
Floating  cargoes  participated  in  the  general  dulness. 
Rainy  weather  still  ruling  through  the  week,  and  samples 
brought  to  market  being  mostly  damp  ;  but  little  was 
passing  in  the  country.  Yet  a  few  places  were  Is.  per 
qr.  dearer,  as  Barnsley,  Louth,  and  Leeds,  no  towns  noting 
a  decline.  Liverpool  was  up  2d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday, 
with  a  further  rise  of  Id.  on  Friday.  The  Scotch  markets 
were  of  the  holiday  type,  and  prices  remained  without 
change.  At  Dublin,  native  wheat  was  rather  dearer,  and 
foreign  firm.  Maize  also  improved  6d.  per  qr.,  and  oats 
were  in  sellers'  favour. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  English  supplies  were  again 
very  limited ;  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  well  kept  up, 
more  than  half  being  from  Odessa,  and  a  fair  portion  from 
Danzic.  The  show  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  was 
still  very  small,  with  no  improvement  in  condition.  Such 
sorts  only  went  off  slowly  at  previous  rates  ;  but  the  few 
dry  and  fine  lots  on  offer,  both  white  and  red,  were  readily 
cleared  off  at  Is.  per  qr.  advance.  A  good  business  was 
also  transacted  in  foreign,  there  being  a  general  rise  of  Is. 
per  qr.,  and  some  sorts  occasionally  made  2s.  more  money. 
Floating  cargoes  participated  in  the  improvement,  being 
also  Is.  to  23.  dearer.  The  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  noted 
in  London  was  not  generally  responded  to  ;  but  it  was 
noted  at  Leeds  and  Louth,  and  an  improvement  of  Is. 
was  reported  at  Hull,  Newark,  Newcastle,  INIelton  Mow- 
bray, Market  Rasen,  Lynn,  Sleaford,  Shefliield,  and  St. 
Ives.  Liverpool  was  only  firm  on  Tuesday,  and  gave  way 
Id.  per  cental  on  Friday.  Edinburgh  noted  a  rise  of  Is., 
and  at  Glasgow  there  was  an  advance  of  fully  2s.,  this 
being  sometimes  exceeded.  Foreign  wheat  was  Is.  dearer 
at  Dublin  ;  but  Irish  only  firm. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  receipts  were  small, 
but  the  foreign  were  again  plentiful,  more  than  half  being 
from  New  l^ork.  There  was  the  usual  small  exhibition  of 
samples  from  the  near  counties,  with  very  little  change  for 
the  better  in  condition.  It  remained  therefore  difficult  to 
sell ;  but  fine  dry  English  would  have  sold  on  fully  pre- 
vious terms.  With  the  weather  exceedingly  mild  the 
foreign  trade  was  dull,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  way 
on  the  extreme  rates  paid  for  American  qualities  on  the 
previous  Monday  to  make  way  in  sales.  Though  floating 
cargoes  were  held  for  about  previous  rates  they  were  very 
difficult  to  realise.  The  country  trade  this  week  evinced 
the  same  symptoms  of  losing  ground,  Birmingham, 
Gloucester,  &c.,  being  down  Is. ;  but  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
with  short  supplies,  was  Is.  per  qr.  dearer.  Liverpool 
gave  way  on  Tuesday  Id.  to  3d.  per  cental,  but  recovered 
Id,  of  the  decliae  on  Friday.      Glasgow  lost  Cd,  to  Is.  of 
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the  previous  aQvance ;  but  EJiuburgli  again  noted  a  rise 
of  Is.  per  qr.  The  wheat  trade  at  Dublin,  both  native 
and  foreign,  was  quiet. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  about  the  usual  small 
quantity  of  English  wheat ;  but  much  less  from  abroad. 
The  exhibition  of  samples  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  very 
small,  and  about  half  of  it  was  in  improved  condition, 
though  still  far  from  dry.  It  therefore  went  off  slowly  at 
late  rates;  but  the  inquiry  for  fine  was  still  good.  The 
foreign  trade  was  limited ;  but,  with  some  frost,  business 
was  firmer,  and  for  American  and  fine  Russian  sorts  some 
holders  were  asking  Is.  per  qr.  more,  and  occasionally  this 
was  paid.  Floating  cargoes  of  fine  quality  were  rather 
dearer.  During  the  week  some  country  markets  were  un- 
altered ;  but  Ipswich  was  Is.  dearer,  and  liiverpool  was  Id. 
to  2d.  per  cental  higher. 

The  arrivals  for  four  weeks  into  London  were  15,792 
qrs.  English  and  96,867  qrs.  foreign,  against  16,778  qrs. 
English  and  83,301  qrs.  foreign  last  year,  the  London 
exports  being  1,463  qrs.  The  imports  into  the  Kingdom 
for  the  four  weeks  ending  January  11th  were  3,185,156 
cwts.  wheat  and  635,419  cwts.  flour,  against  2,685,279 
cwts.  wheat  and  235,837  cwts.  flour  in  1872.  The  Lon- 
don averages  commenced  at  56s.  6d.  and  closed  at  58s.  2d. 
The  general  averages  opened  at  56s.  Sd.  and  ended  at 
553.  lOd. 

The  Flour  trade  during  the  four  weeks  has  undergone 
very  little  change.  There  has  been  a  pressure  in  the 
Norfolk  trade  from  the  quantity  of  inferior  quality  on 
offer ;  but  well  approved  marks  have  preserved  their 
value  and  brought  occasionally  more  money.  It  has  been 
the  same  with  fine  American  barrels,  but  the  demand  has 
been  of  a  retail  character.  The  imports  for  four  weeks 
were  77,319  sks.  English  and  20,854  sks.  28,681  brls. 
foreign,  against  85,551  sks.  English  and  13,222  sks. 
12,877  brls.  foreign  last  year. 

In  maize  there  have  been  but  moderate  imports  ;  but 
no  advance  has  taken  place,  stocks  being  large,  and  prices 
kept  down  by  the  low  rates  made  for  foreign  grinding 
barley..  Fair  quality  of  mixed  American  were  worth  29s. 
to  29s.  6d.,  white  33s.  to  34s.  The  arrivals  in  four 
weeks  were  46,445  qrs.,  against  42,008  qrs.  in  1872. 

With  but  small  receipts  of  malting  barley,  both  Eng- 
lish and  foreign,  this  grain  has  improved  in  value  Is., 
with  a  brisk  demand;  but  the  foreign,  from  its  superiority 
in  colour,  kindliness,  and  dryness,  has  been  much  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  English  growth,  the  best  Saale  making 
51s.  per  qr.,  and  the  best  French  39s.,  while  the  finest 
English,  though  scarce,  was  cheaper  than  Saale,  it  being 
complained  of  as  not  yielding  the  customary  extract. 
The  abundance  of  the  lower  kinds  of  grinding  has,  how- 
ever, made  it  Is.  lower,  some  being  sold  at  23s.  6d.  per 
qr.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  9,919 
qrs.  British,  71,189  qrs.  foreign,  against  7,155  qrs. 
British,  62,364  qrs.  foreign  last  year. 

The  malt  trade  during  the  month  has  been  very  firm, 
and  occasionally  dearer  for  prime  samples ;  but  infe_rior 
sorts  have  sold  but  slowly. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  open  weather  we  have  had, 
there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  foreign 
oats,  and  yet  for  the  entire  month  there  is  only  reported 
an  advance  of  6d.  per  qr.  on  fresh  and  fine  corn.  This 
quietude  has  arisen  partly  from  the  fact  that  buyers  have 
weekly  expected  better  supplies ;  but  may  be  the 
principal  hindrance  to  a  rise  has  been  the  low  price  at 
which  grinding  barley  has  been  selling,  and  also  maize, 
good,  fresh  Swedish  black  scarcely  bringing  243.  per  qr. 
381bs.,  Russian  about  22s.  6d.,  and  inferior  sorts  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  granary  stocks 
in  London  yet  remain  large,  and  are  available  when  ship 
samples  become  scarce.  The  imports  into  London  for 
four  weeks  were  4,841   qrs,  English,  153  qrs.  Scotch, 


79,145  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,470  qrs.  English,  95  qrs. 
Scotch,  135,392  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  bean  trade  has  undergone  no  change.  English 
supplies  have  been  well  kept  up,  as  also  have  foreign. 
Soft  new  have  always  been  difficult  to  dispose  of;  but 
old,  considering  the  mildness  of  the  season,  have  been  a 
steady  sale,  Egyptian  being  worth  34s.,  Smyrna  37s., 
new  English  ticks  were  not  above  33s.,  and  Harrows  37s., 
the  best  small  old  45s.  and  46s.  The  imports  into  Lon- 
don for  four  weeks  were  3,893  qrs.  English,  7,110  qrs. 
foreign,  against  4,715  qrs.  English,  9,291  qrs.  foreign 
in  1872. 

The  business  done  in  peas  has  been  on  quite  a  small 
scale.  The  absence  of  frost  has  very  much  limited  the 
demand  for  boilers,  the  best  of  which  were  only  worth 
41s.,  maples  423.,  duns  33s.  Other  corn  being  relatively 
cheaper  has  materially  affected  the  inquiry.  Imports  for 
four  weeks  2,236  qrs.  English,  6,273  qrs.  foreign,  against 
3,609  qrs.  English,  243  qrs.  foreign  in  1872. 

Linseed  prices  have  been  fully  maintained  all  through 
the  month,  supplies  having  been  very  limited — say, 
15,039  qrs.,  against  59,501  qrs.  in  1872. 

Business  in  cloverseed  has  quietly  commenced,  the 
tendency  of  prices  being  evidently  upwards  for  all  fine 
qualities.  English,  it  appears,  is  likely  to  be  very  scarce 
and  high-priced,  and  the  best  French  has  been  hardening 
in  value,  both  at  Paris  and  in  London.  Spring  tares 
have  not  yet  been  in  much  request. 

As  was  expected  would  be  the  case  tlie  corn  market  has  at 
length  commenced  to  exhibit  more  decided  symptoms  of 
steadiness,  and  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  firmness  being 
the  characteristic  of  the  trade  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  The  imports  of  wheat  from  abroad  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  namely,  since  September  1st,  have 
amounted  to  21,003,401  cwt.,  being  an  increase  of  over 
1,700,000  cwts.  over  the  corresponding  period  la&t  year, 
whilst  the  quantity  exported  has  been  only  115,441  cwts., 
against  1,709,726  cwts.  last  year.  It  therefore  follows  that 
there  has  been  a  net  gain  of  rather  more  than  8,000,000  cwts. 
over  last  year.  So  strong,  however,  has  been  the  demand  for 
consumption  tliat,  despite  the  liberal  import,  the  stocks  of 
foreign  wheat  do  not  perceptibly  increase.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  total  was  about  1,700,000  qrs.,  against  1,800.000 
qrs.  last  year.  The  deliveries  of  home-grown  produce  have 
been  estimated  at  somethiug  under  4,000,000  qrs.,  or  about 
two-fifths  of  the  estimated  yield  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  and 
the  total  consumption  since  the  1st  of  September  of  both 
English  and  foreign  wheat  has  been  placed  at  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion qrs.,  or  say  about  two  million  qrs.  per  month.  Arguing 
on  these  premises,  and  allowing  that  the  consumptive  inquiry 
is  not  likely  to  diminish  in  strength,  and  the  supposition  in 
the  existing  prosperous  state  of  the  working  classes  cannot 
but  be  assented  to,  it  follows  that  before  our  next  crop  can  be 
available,  we  must  find  about  12,000,000  qrs.  to  meet  our 
requirements.  At  a  liberal  estimate  the  stocks  of 
foreign  wheat  throughout  the  country  cannot  ex- 
ceed two  million  quarters,  making  with  the  nnconsumed 
portion  of  our  crop,  a  total  of  less  than  8,000,000  qrs.,  and 
leaving  4,000,000  qrs.  to  be  provided  for.  But  the  actual  de- 
ficiency is  in  fact  much  greater,  as, in  addition  to  our  having  com- 
puted the  stocks  on  the  most  liberal  estimates,  the  quantity  of 
home-grown  wheat  is  acknowledged  indifferent,  and  that  a 
strong  admixture  of  foreign  grain  is  necessary.  The  quantity 
of  grain  now  on  passage  from  all  quarters  is  perhaps  1,250,000 
qrs.,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  from  California ; 
in  fact,  but  for  the  assistance  we  have  derived  from  that 
quarter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prices  would  have  reached  much 
higher  than  they  do  at  present.  Now  that  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  any  material  augmentation  of  the  supplies  on  passage, 
prior  to  the  recommencement  of  the  shipments  in  the  spring, 
need  not  be  expected^  and  if  the  shortness  of  the  stocks  held 
at  the  principal  ports  on  the  Continent  are  only  tolerably  ac- 
curate, it  is  evident  that  spring  shipments  will  not  be  large. 
From  California,  in  addition  to  the  grain  now  on  way,  we 
shall  probably  receive  500,000  qrs.,  and  this  will  greatly  assist 
in  meeting  our  wants.    From  the  United  States  a  curtailment 
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of  the  export  business  may  be  expected,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  winter  wlieats  in  the  north-west  provinces,  a 
demand  has  sprung  up  at  New  York  and  the  lake  ports. 
However,  whilst  holding  to  the  opinion  that  values  will  gra- 
dually improve  we  are  not  disposed  to  promulgate  the  belief 
that  the  advance  will  be  rapid.  The  development  of 
the  telegraphic  and  railway  systems,  coupled  with  the 
more  general  use  of  steam  shipping,  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  such  powerful  agencies  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  concentration  of  stocks  at  any 
given  spot,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  values  should  be 
equalised.  The  sudden  springing  up  of  a  demand  at  a  par- 
ticular place  would  certainly  momentarily  affect  prices ;  but  in 
the  natural  course  of  trade,  supplies  would  be  immediately 
attacked  from  other  quarters. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  realised  since  last  harvest  has 
been  57s.  -ijd.  against  56s.  2d.  at  the  corresponding  period 
last  year;  barley  40s.  lid.  against  3Cs.  C^d. ;  and  oats  22s. 
Ojd.  against  23s.  S^d.  per  qr. 

In  the  barley  trade  there  has  been  a  continuance  of  firmness, 
so  far  as  malting  produce  has  been  concerned.  Fine  samples 
have  been  scarce  and  have  realised  full  prices.  Grinding  and 
distilling  sorts  have  been  without  alteration.  The  imports 
since  September  1st  have  been  7,506,607  cwts.,  against 
4,651,959  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  vear. 
Tlie  stock  is  about  160,000  qrs.,  against  1,700,000  qrs.  ftfaize 
has  been  rather  unsettled  There  lias  been  a  liberal  importa- 
tion since  the  commencement  of  the  season,  namely  about 
9,600,000  cwts.  against  about  8,500,000  cwts.  last  year.  The 
shipments  of  American  are  now  diminishing,  and  with  cold 
weather  it  is  not  improbable  that  prices  will  rise  higher. 
Prospects  of  the  oat  trade  seem  to  point  to  a  higher  range  of 
values.  The  quantity  imported  has  been  about  4,100,000 
cwts.  against  about  3,850,000  cwts.  last  year,  but  the  stock 
in  principal  ports  does  not  exceed  530,000  qrs.,  being  about 
100,000  qrs.  less  than  last  year.  English  beans  have  been 
dull  and  lower,  but  foreign  have  been  steady.  Peas  have  been 
quiet,  but  unaltered. 

The  unfavourable  character  of  the  season  has  been  a  great 
drawback  to  the  prosecution  of  field  labour,  and  ploughing  and 
sowing  operations  are  very  much  behind  hand.  Ot  the  wjieat 
that  has  been  sown  tlie  plant  in  many  fields  has  been  eaten 
up,  and  re-sowing  will  be  necessary  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 
A  portion  of  the  land  hitherto  intended  for  wheat  will  now  be 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  other  crops,  and  we  may  therefore 
anticipate  a  deficient  yield  next  harvest.  Late  advices  from 
Eastern  Europe  are  more  favourable.  The  young  plant  is 
reported  as  looking  healthy,  and  as  not  being  too  forward  for 
the  season.  In  many  districts  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy  field-work  is  as 
backward  as  with  us. 

Tliere  is  an  abundance  of  hay,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
the  bulk  of  tlie  supply  forwarded  to  market  has  been  received 
in  such  bad  condition  as  to  be  almost  unsaleable. 

Sound  English  potatoes  are  daily  becoming  scarce,  and 
Kent  Regents  are  now  making  as  much  as  2203.  to  330s.  per 
ton.  Foreign  sorts  are  coming  freely  to  hand,  and  are  selling 
at  prices  ranging  from  75s.  to  1509.  per  ton. 


THE  CENTRAL  AND  THE  LOCAL  CHAMBERS  OF 
AGRICULTURE.— At  Swindon,  there  was  a  deal  of 
discussion  consequent  on  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  llorsell 
as  to  tlie  USPS  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  when  opinion  was 
very  much  divided  as  to  these  societies  having  fulfilled  their 
object.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  Bishopstone,  asked,  moreover, 
"  What  liad  the  Central  Chamber  done  for  them  ?  lie  did  not 
see  that  tliey  had  done  anything  as  yet  but  talk.  Tiiey  sent 
up  representatives  to  London,  and  every  now  and  then  there 
was  a  meeting  at  some  liotel,  and  a  good  dinner,  and  a  pood 
bottle  of  wine,  and  tiicy  talked  things  over,  and  there 
it  ended.  Nothing  practical  had  been  done.  The  deputation 
on  the  Malt-tax  was  enough  to  prove  iiis  words.  Tlicy  went 
to  the  Chancellor  to  a.sk  for  what  was  a  moral  impossibility  to 
get.  He  liopcd  that  no  Chancellor,  whetiier  Whig,  Tory,  or 
Radical,  would  ever  consent  to  give  up  £7,000,000  without 
some  subatitute.  If  tlie  tax  was  taken  off  two-tjiirds  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  brewers." 

NORFOLK  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.- At  a 
meeting  on  Saturday  it  was  decided,  after  some  discussion,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  Kj  report  on  the  subject  of  Benefit  Societies. 


STAFFORDSHIRE  AGlUCULTURiVL  SOCIETY.— 
At  the  annual  meeting  the  report  stated  that  at  the 
annual  show  held  at  Stafford,  the  cattle  exhibited  were 
scarcely  up  to  average  in  quality,  which  might  be  at- 
tributed to  two  causes — first,  to  the  wide-spread  existence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  and,  secondly,  to  the  alte- 
ration  of  the  rule,  made  last  year,  prohibiting  stock 
shown  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  from 
competing  the  same  year  for  prizes  offered  by  this  So- 
ciety.— The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  following 
notice  of  motion  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the 
intended  proposer,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hollis,  of^Keele:  "That  rule 
20  be  altered  so  as  to  admit  stock  to  competition  that  had 
been  lond  Jlde  the  property  of  the  exhibitor,  and  in  his  pos- 
session one  month  previous  to  the  exhibition,  and  not  to  ex- 
clude animals  that  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  meetings  (if  they  had  not  obtained  any  prize) 
from  competition  at  this  society's  meeting  in  the  same  year.' 
After  some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Keeling,  and 
the  Secretary  took  part,  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  [Thus,  in  face  of  the  palpable  failure  on  its  trial  at 
Stafford,  the  most  suicidal  condition  ever  passed,  as  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  "Royal"  stock,  is  to  be  continued  !  To  carry  the 
thing  out  there  should  be  a  companion  resolution  prohibiting 
any  one  who  had  attended  a  Royal  Society's  Meeting  from  ex- 
hibiting himself  at  a  Staff'ordshire  show  in  the  same  year.] 

THE  SHERBORNE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
The  committee  of  the  Sherborne  Agricultural  Society  have 
presented  their  secretary,  Mr.  John  Langdon,  with  a 
testimonial  for  his  services :  A  purse  of  sovereigns  and  a 
silver  salver,  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Presented,  witli  a 
purse  of  forty  sovereigns,  by  the  Committee,  Subscribers,  and 
Friends  of  the  Sherborne  Agricultural  Society,  to  Mr.  John 
Langdon,  honorary  secretary,  in  recognition  of  his  efticieut 
services  for  the  past  eleven  years.     January  16th,  1873." 

THE  SOUTH  W^LTS  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE.— At  the  general  meeting  of  this  new  Chamber  Mr. 
Alfred  Seymour,  M.P.,  who  was  in  the  chair,  spoke  at  some 
length ;  and  the  other  more  prominent  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Lord  Henry  Thynne,  Mr. 
Grove,  M.P.,  and  other  lords  and  landlords.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  however,  Mr.  Stratton  was 
allowed  a  hearing,  when  he  stated  as  to  the  Malt-aix  that 
"  Mr.  Lowe  had  treated  the  farmers  in  the  rao^t  insolent 
way." 

LINCOLNSHIRE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
— At  the  annual  meeting,  the  question  of  compensation 
to  outgoing  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Turner,  of  Ulceby  ;  but  Mr.  Chaplin, 
M.P.,  moved  as  an  amendment  the  previous  questiou,  and  no 
lesolution  was  adopted  on  the  subject!  The  subject  of  land 
tenure,  which  had  been  set  down  for  discussion,  was  also 
passed  over !  I    and  Mr.  Chaplin  was  thanked  for    his    ser- 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  January  18,  1873. 

Wheat 51,18G|  qrs.       568.  9d. 

Barley  57,836|    „         40s.  6d, 

Oats 5,19l|    „  22s.  8d. 

COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Years. 

Qrs.         s. 

d. 

Qrs.         s. 

d. 

Qrs.        8.    d. 

1869.. 

.  76,870 J-  ...  52 

4 

47,7831  ...  49 

7 

4,762i  ...  26    4 

1870.. 

58,4,92 J  ...  43 

6 

61,910J  ...  36 

2 

4,761|  ...  20  10 

1871.. 

.71,132    ...  52 

9 

75,130i  ...  35 

9 

6,2851  ...  22     9 

1872.. 

56,892^  ...  55 

8 

67.448    ...  37 

2 

5,608f  ...  22    6 

1873.. 

.  51,1861  ...  55 

9 

57,836J  ...  40 

5 

5,191t  ...  22    8 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  the  Six  Weeks 

ENDING 

Dec.    14,  1872 

Dec.    21,  1872 

Doc.    28,  1872 

Jan.      4,  1873 

Jan.     11,  1873 

Jan.     18,  1873 

Aggregate  of  the  above.... 
The  same  period  in  1872.... 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

s.     d. 

8. 

d. 

B.    d. 

56      6 

42 

3 

22      9 

56      3 

41 

2 

23      2 

56      4 

40 

4 

22      7 

65     11 

39 

9 

21    11 

55     10 

39 

11 

22      0 

6S      9 

40 

5 

22      8 

56      1 

40 

8 

22      0 

55      6 

36 

10 

22      7 
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JAMES  GIBBS  AND  COMPANY, 

VITRIOL       AND       MANURE      WORKS, 

NEAR  VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON. 


OFFICES- 16,    MARK    LANE,    E.G. 

SOLE  MAmjFACTUREES  OF  THE 

PATENT     AMMONIA-FIXED      GUANO, 

Guaranteed  to  be  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  Government  Guano,  as  imported.  Has  produced  equally 
as  good  results  as  the  unfixed  Guano,  and  is  30s.  per  ton  cheaper.  Eecommended  for  all  crops  for  which  Guano 
is  used,  and  is  found  superior  to  it  for  Potatoes,  Mangold,  Beet  Root,  &c.  In  districts  where  the  rain-faU  is 
ahove  an  average,  we  recommend  it  for  Turnips.  It  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  also  much  more  effective  than 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  Top  Dressing,  and  its  effects  are  more  lasting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  after  Crops, 

Patent  Ammoniated  Phosphate.  Dissolved  Bones, 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.       Bone  Manure  for    Turnips. 

Blood  Manure  for  Roots.  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 
Special  Manures  for  Mansfold,  Barley,  Grass,  and  Potatoes. 

JAMES  GIBBS  &  COMPANY  have  tui-ned  their  attention  specially  to  the  manufacture  of  these  Manures, 
which  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  of  Potato  and  Turnip  crops.  The  results  have 
given  u.niversal  satisfaction,  and  prove  the  Manures  to  be  the  cheapest  yet  sold. 

The  "  condition"  of  the  above  is  made  a  matter  of  special  care.  They  are  all  sifted  before  delivery,  to  ensure 
their  being  fit  for  the  dry  or  water-diill. 


IMPORTAI^T    TO 

rriHOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  aud  Veterinary 

_L  Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injinions  to 
the  riock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  ,&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  lollows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 

1  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0    2    0 

61b.        30      „         „  ,,  0    3    0 

81b.        40      „  „  ,,  0    4    0 

101b.        50      „  „  , 0    5    0 

20  lb.      100      „         „  (Ca<vk  and  measure    0  10    0 
301b.      150      „         „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      „         „  ,  10    0 

501b.      250      „  .,  ,,  13    6 

601b.      300      „         „  17    6 

80  1b.      400      ,.  „  „  1  17    6 

1001b.      600      „  „  „  2    5    0 

Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Ml'.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 

Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.  If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk '')  m  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.  I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  pubhshed.    I  am,  Sir,  yomrs  respectfully, 

William  Heeapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London, 


FLOCKMASTERS, 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wUl  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufficient  on  an  average  for  thnty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"  Dear  Su% — In  answer  to  yours  ol  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  rephed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  \vith  84  gallons  of 
the  'NoN-roisoNous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
thi-ee  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cureil ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remariiably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sii-, 

"For  JOHN  TINGBT,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  '  "R.  RENNEY. 

B3r  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14,  £5,  £4,  &  £3, 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY    EANKINCx    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   1836. 

SUBSOEIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  50,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        RESERVE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
rREDERTCK  FRANCIS,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 
A.  HODGSON  PHILLPOTTS,  Esq. 
JAMES  DUNCAN  THOMSON,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  YOULE,  Esq. 


FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
WM.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

F.  FRANCIS,  Esq.  |  F.  HARRISON,  Esq.  |         W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Esq.         |         WILLIAM  NORMAN,  Esq.         |         RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 

Genebai,  Manager— WILLIAM   McKEWAN,   Esq. 
CHIEF  INSPECTOR.  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT. 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq.         H.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  aud  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.         JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES. 

HEAD     OFFICE,     21,     LOMBARD     STREET. 

Manager— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  |  Assistant  Maijager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  ia 
allowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OP  CRBDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  Ppbchase  and  Sam  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Foreign  SharoB  effected,  and  Ditisbsos, 
Awn tfiTiBS,  &o.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  faciUties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Oom« 
pany  has  Branches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 
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PLATE    I. 


POLLED 


SCOT: 


THE    PROPERTY    OF    MR.    JAMES   BRUCE,    OF   BURNSIDEj    FOCHABERS,   N.B. 


This  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  John  McPherson,  of  Acliloch- 
roch,  Dufftown,  N.B.,  was  entered  as  three  years  eight 
months  and  eleven  days  old  when  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Show  in  December  last,  where  he  took  the 
first  prize  of  £30  in  bis  class,  with  a  silver  medal  for 
the  breeder,  the  silver  cup  of  £-10  as  the  best  steer  or 
ox  in  any  of  the  classes,  and  the  champion  plate  of 
£100  as  the  best  beast  in  the  show.  His  weight 
was  21  cwt,  3  qrs.  and  181b.;  and  he  had  been  fed  on 
grass,  turnips,  hay,  beau-meal,  oilcake,  and  Thorley's 
food. 

We  thus  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  show  :  This  is  the 
first  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Champion  Plate 
for  the  best  beast  in  the  show  that  the  £100  has  gone 
away  from  the  Shorthorns,  the  awards  standing  thus  : 

Tn  1869,  Lord  Aylesford's  Shorthorn  steer. 
1870,  Mr.  T.  Pulver's  Shorthorn  steer. 


la  1871,  Mr.  J.  Stratton's  Shorthorn  ox. 
1872,  Mr.  J.  Bruce's  Scotch  Polled  steer. 

This  variation  of  itself  looks  healthy,  as  unquestion- 
ably the  Scot  was  the  best  beast  sent  this  season  to 
Islington,  although  by  no  means  the  biggest  or  ripest. 
He  is,  however,  a  very  lengthy  symmetrically-framed 
animal,  of  fine  quality,  good  coat,  and  with  altogether  a 
more  kindly  expression  than  the  bullet-headed  blacks 
often  show ;  his  blood  head,  placid  eye,  and  tapering 
muzzle  acting  as  a  capital  introduction.  Although  the 
heaviest  ox  of  his  class,  he  was,  as  we  have  just  intimated, 
scarcely  made  the  most  of  in  the  way  of  feeding,  and 
had  he  not  now  taken  the  highest  honours,  no  beast 
could  have  promised  better  for  another  year.  And  the 
Scot  will  be  kept  on  for  another  year,  although  he  has 
since  been  pulled  down  by  an  attack  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


PLATE  II. 


A         MARCH         HARE. 


Fehrnanj  28,  Hare  Hunting  ends.  At  least  so  says  the 
Almanack,but  they  have  just  been  running  off  the  Waterloo, 
and  if  the  hounds  are  not  frightened  by  a  view  they  may 
have  another  good  round  with  this  ^old  Jack,      'Tis  a 

Old  Srries.] 


thousand  pitties  that  toot-tooting  gentleman  can't  hold 
his  "uise,"  for  nothing  spoils  harriers  like  getting  their 
heads  up ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  one  should  even 
carry  a  horn  when  his  business  is  hunting  the  hare. 
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THE        FARMERS'         OXiUB, 
COUNTY  EDUCATION. 


In  our  last  number  there  appeared  a  proposal  from 
Prebendary  Brereton  for  the  establishment  of  a  County 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Brereton  has  now 
read  a  paper  on  County  Education  at  The  Farmers' 
Club,  The  point  of  these  two  addresses  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  point  as  it  seems  to  us  was 
almost  altogether  missed  by  the  meeting.  There  can  be 
no  possible  doubt  but  that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
securing,  or  at  least  offering,  a  better  education  for  the 
middle  classes  than  is  commonly  available  was  really  re- 
quii-cd.  One  shudders  at  the  very  thought  of  the  "  Com- 
mercial Academies,"  and  such- like  institutions,  into 
which  the  childi-en  of  well-to-do  people  were  forced 
should  they  not  care  to  face  the  expense  and  "position" 
of  a  public  school.  Often  enough  the  proprietor  of  the 
place  had  started  as  a  schoolmaster  simply  because  he  had 
broken  down  at  some  other  business,  for  which  he  lacked 
the  capital  or  opening  to  begin  again.  A  sharp  lad 
might  teach  himself  something  here  if  he  chose  to  do  so, 
but  the  whole  thing  was  without  method  or  supervision, 
as  any  periodical  examination  or  test  of  progress  was 
little  better  than  a  farce  or  a  bait  for  more  customers. 
A  great  lubberly  fellow  would  be  especially  distinguished, 
if  he  only  happened  to  have  lots  of  brothers  and  cousins, 
by  a  prize  for  good  conduct,  or  for  general  attention,  or  for 
keeping  his  clothes  clean,  or  for  some  other  equally  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  ability,  whilst  a  really  clever  boy  would 
be  kept  back,  if  his  ne'er-do-well  father  or  widowed 
mother  had  forgotten  to  pay  up  the  last  quarter.  Still, 
for  a  time,  and  a  very  long  time,  there  was  no  help  for 
it;  although  in  another  direction  parish  and  national 
schools  were  tui-ning  out  girls  who  promised  to  be  much 
finer  ladies  than  their  mistresses,  and  Jack,  the  foreman's 
son,  to  be  quite  as  good  a  man  as  his  master. 

A  aiiddle-class  School  then,  where  for  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year  a  boy  could  be  ensured  a  thoroughly  good 
education,  should  surely  be  a  great  boon,  perhaps  more 
especially  to  the  farmer,  who  has  few  of  those  advan- 
tages which  townsmen  occasionally  enjoy  from  grammar 
schools  or  other  home  resources.  The  farmer's  son  must 
almost  always  of  a  necessity  be  a  boarder,  and  for  the 
boarder's  benefit  we  have  already  such  buildings  as  the 
Devon  County  School,  the  Framlingham,  the  Bedford, 
and  that  now  hastening  towards  completion  in  Norfolk. 

The  movement,  however,  cannot  stop  here,  and  thus 
early  in  its  history  the  County  School  is  associated  with 
the  County  College.  The  smartest  boys  are  to  be  sent 
on  to  Cambridge  at  more  than  double  the  expense, 
where  they  will  have  a  choice  of  degrees,  and  so 
train  on  for  the  learned  professions  or  the  Church, 
or,  if  they  prefer  it,  go  back  again  to  the  farm. 
This,  as  we  read  it,  is  Mr.  Brereton's  proposal,  and  this 
was  the  point  which  The  Farmers'  Club  did  not  take  up. 
Everybody  of  course  but  Mr.  Eve,  who  is  not  a  fanner, 
saw  the  necessity  for  a  farmer  in  these  days  being  pro- 
perly educated  ;  everybody  had  great  expectations  of  the 
middle-class  schools,  but  scarcely  a  speaker  touched  on 
the  very  open  question  of  sending  a  boy  for  the  last  year 
or  two  at  double  the  ex])cn8e  from  school  to  college. 
Probably  the  meeting  did  not  realise  such  a  scheme,  as 
assuredly  the  agriculturists  present  ollered  little  or  no 
opitiiou  as  to  the  uses  or  adaptability  of  the,  project. 

i-he  good  cllVds  of  p.;iiodicaI  examination  from  outside 
must  be  indisputable,  as  tending  more  than  anything  else 


to  give  tone  and  character  to  a  system ;  but  we  questioa 
very  gravely  the  policy  of  unhinging  a  lad  intended  for  a 
middle-class  career  by  sending  him  for  one  year,  two,  or 
three  up  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  The  probabilities  are 
that  he  would  never  settle  down  again  ;  and  it  would  look 
to  be  far  preferable  that  he  should  go  on  to  Cirencester, 
or  for  some  season  or  two  with  a  skilled  agriculturist, 
where  he  might  point  his  school  education  by  acquiring 
some  general  knowledge  of  agriculture.  If  a  boy's 
ability  is  thought  to  be  quite  above  farming,  let 
him  by  all  means  have  a  chance  at  College;  but  if 
agriculture  is  to  be  his  vocation,  he  can  scarcely  give 
too  early  a  study  to  this,  consistently  of  course  with, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  his  more  general  education. 
But  even  further,  in  these  times  it  may  require 
quite  as  great  a  genius  to  make  a  good  farmer  as  a  clergy- 
man or  a  barrister ;  and  as  the  three  professions  are  rather 
overdone  with  "  humdrum"  men  as  it  is,  a  farmer's  son 
of  fairly  moderate  capacity  had  better  perhaps  stick  to  the 
plough — the  steam-plough,  of  course. 

The  objections  urged  by  Mr,  Morris,  himself  a  Uni- 
versity man,  in  a  very  excellent  impromptu  opening,  are 
more  of  a  technical  character,  and  that  which  we  somewhat 
regret  of  is  that  The  Farmers'  Club  did  not  express  the 
opinions  of  the  farmers  on  the  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  County  College  in  counection  with  Middle-class 
Schools. 

The  first  monthly  meetmg  of  the  Club  for  the  season 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  February  3rd,  in  Salisbury- 
square,  the  new  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Badminton, 
Chippenham,  presiding.  Tlie  subject  fixed  for  consideration 
was  County  Education,  the  introducer  named  in  the  card 
being  Prebendary  Brereton,  Norwich  House,  Cambridge ; 
but,  cousideraldy  after  the  usual  time  for  eomraencinpf,  viz.,  six 
o'clock,  had  arrived,  the  Chairman  announced  that  Mr. Brereton 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  unforeseen  cause,  was  absent,  and 
that  Mr.  Morris,  Head  Master  of  the  Middle  Class  School, 
Bedford,  had  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  the  gap  (cheers), 
adding  that  that  gentleman  was  a  Rugby  scholar  and  also  an 
Oxford  man. 

Mr.  MoKRis  said :  When  my  friend  Mr.  James  Howard 
asked  me  the  otiier  day  to  attend  a  meeting  of  this  Club,  and 
to  lake  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  said  I  should 
feel  very  much  pleasure  on  account  of  the  great  interest  I  felt 
in  it,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  position, 
aud  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  for  the  form  of  the  remarks 
which  I  am  about  to  make  (cheers).  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  the  subject  is  one  which  I  have  thought  about  for  a 
long  time.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  there  have  been  many 
eil'orts  made  in  diiTercut  parts  of  England  to  eatablish  public 
schools  for  the  middle  classes.  Previous  to  tliat  time  the  edu- 
cation of  these  classes  had  been  left  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  private  adventurers.  I  say  this  with  no  wish  to  depre- 
ciate private  schoolmasters  ;  lam  simply  using  the  term  which 
is  employed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  in  speak- 
ing of  private  schooliiuistcrs.  The  father  of  the  new  move- 
ment is  the  gentleman  whose  place  I  am  now  taking,  Mr. 
Brereton  ;  he  was  the  first  person  who  sounded  this  note — 
that  the  old  public  schools  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  very 
distinct  type  of  English  character,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  tlie  same  kiud  of  education  which  would  go  a  little  lower 
down  (cheers).  Up  to  that  time  the  higher  classes  had  been 
contented  with  a  small  number  of  schools,  couducted  upon 
what  was  known  as  the  public  school  system.  Since  that 
l)eriod  many  additional  schools  on  the  same  system  have  been 
founded  for  the  higher  classes ;  also  aa  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
for  the  middle  classes,    One  of  the  first  of  these  latter  schools 
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was  fouuded  by  Mr.  Breretou  in  Devonshire,  near  Barnstaple, 
being  known  as  the  Devon  County  School.  The  history  of 
that  school  must  be  famUiar  to  many  of  you:  it  is  so 
well  known  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  relate  it. 
The  success  of  the  Devon  school  led  to  the  foundation  by  Mr. 
Brereton  of  a  similar  school  in  Norfolk.  It  is  necessary  for 
me  here  to  point  out  to  you  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
pubHc  scliool  system,  and  to  allude  to  one  or  two  reasons  why 
the  middle-class  public  schools  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful as  the  founders  could  have  wished.  The  main  idea  of  the 
public  school  system  is  the  government  of  boys  by  themselves 
—that  is  to  say,  the  government  of  the  school  through  the 
older  and  leading  members  of  it.  The  boy  who  comes  from 
a  German  public  school  or  a  French  Lycee  is  wanting  in  that 
virtue  of  self-reliance  which  is  the  main  virtue  which  a  boy  who 
goes  from  an  English  public  school  is  almost  sure  to  take  with 
him  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  that  virtue 
upon  any  other  system  than  what  is  known  as  the  Prefect  sys- 
tem. I  myself  am  a  Rugby  man,  and  therefore  naturally  have 
sympathy  with  the  system  which  is  in  v  ogue  in  the  great  public 
schools,  and  in  the  younger  schools  founded  on  their  pattern, 
such  as  Marlborough,  Wellington  College,  HaUeybury,  and 
others.  There  is  only  one  public  school  in  England — and  it  is  a 
school  of  wliich  I  would  speak  with  great  respect — viz.,  Eton, 
in  which  this  system  does  not  work.  Having  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  having  resided  for  some  time  in  Germany,  1  have 
had  some  experience  of  foreign  schools,  and  I  feel  quite  cer- 
ain  that  as  regards  the  virtue  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
English  schools  are  far  superior  to  those  on  the  Continent.  I 
resided  for  sis  months  in  the  house  of  Herr  Direktor 
Ranke,  the  head  master  of  the  Eriedrich  Wilhelm's  Gym- 
nasium, and  during  that  time  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  with  regard  to  German  schools,  I  think 
it  quite  possible,  and  even  probable  that  in  the  matter  of  in- 
struction German  and  French  schools  are  superior  to  English 
schools ;  but  I  wish  especially  to  point  out  that  iustruction  is  not 
the  only  end  of  a  school  career — (Hear,  hear) — that  education 
is  something  far  wider  than  instruction,  and  that  both  the  day 
school  and  the  private  school  systems  break  down  on  the 
point  to  which  I  am  alluding  (Hear,  hear).  I  said  I  would 
mention  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  public 
schools  of  the  middle-classes  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  as 
well  as  their  founders  and  supporters  could  have  desired.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  the  expectations  wliich  were  formed 
were  in  many  cases  rather  too  high.  Many  parents  sent  their 
children  to  a  school,  founded  with  a  great  blowing  of  trumpets, 
with  the  idea  that  such  schools  were  establishments  for  turning 
geese  into  swans,  and  they  were  a  little  surprised  when  the 
geese  returned  home  and  cackled  (laughter).  Secondly,  I 
think  many  parents  belonging  to  the  middle-classes  attach 
rather  too  much  importance  to  the  question  of  personal  com- 
fort (Hear,  hear).  For  the  fee  which  is  charged  in  these 
schools  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
comfort  as  might  have  been  given  had  there  been  an  inferior 
kind  of  tuition.  Thirdly,  schools  have  been  founded  rather 
too  fast  (Hear,  hear) .  I  hope  the  day  wUl  come  when  every 
county  of  England  will  have  its  county  school,  but  the  time 
for  that  has  not  arrived  yet,  and  perhaps  the  rapidity  with 
which  schools  have  been  founded  may  in  some  degree  account 
for  certain  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  scholars  (Hear,  hear) . 
On  the  day  before  Christmas-day  was  held  at  my  school  a 
conference  of  the  head-masters  of  the  county  schools 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  speaking  from  book  when  I 
say  that  there  is  a  deficiency  amounting  to  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  in  each  school.  Now,  hitherto  I  have  been  speaking 
from  the  card  on  the  general  subject  of  County  Education  ;  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  when  Mr.  Breretou  proposed  that  sub- 
ect  for  discussion  he  didn't  mean  to  limit  discussion  to  what  I 
have  been  referring  to.  I  invited  him  to  attend  the  very  con- 
ference to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  the  reason  why  I  wished 
him  to  attend  (I  may  observe  that  he  had  been  to  see  me  on 
the  subject  before)  was  that  he  had  to  make  what  he  called  an 
Educational  Proposal,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  established  at 
Cambridge  a  County  College;  and  I  must  say  it  seems 
especially  unfair  for  me  to  take  Canon  Brereton's  place 
to-night  because  on  that  occasion  I  opposed  his  proposal, 
and  I  may  add  that  my  opposition  has  grown  the 
stronger  the  more  I  have  thought  about  it.  To  many  of  you 
this  matter  may  be  new,  and  therefore  I  will  proceed  to  stat, 
first,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  what  his  proposal  is,  and  nest, 
what  are  the  poiuts  of  objection  which  \me  ariseu  iu  my  owu 


mind.  Canon  Brereton's  object  is  to  connect  together  the 
different  schools  which  have  been  fouuded  by  taking  the  best 
boys  away  from  each,  and  assembling  them  together  in  a 
college  at  Cambridge,  to  be  called  the  County  College,  First, 
with  respect  to  the  ways  and  means  of  founding  this  college. 
He  proposes  to  get  the  money  partly  from  the  endowed  school 
commissioners,  and  partly  on  the  joint-stock  share  principle, 
issuing  shares,  that  is,  in  the  hope  of  paying  a  dividend.  There 
is  to  be  one  year's  residence  in  the  college,  added  to  two  years 
previously  in  one  of  the  county  schools  ;  and  if  the  scholar,  on 
entering  the  college,  passes  the  junior  local  examination, 
and,  on  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
senior  local  examination,  he  is  to  have  a  degree. 
Mr.  Brereton  thinks  that  the  best  boys  would  get 
better  teaching  at  Cambridge  than  they  are  likely  to 
get  at  any  of  the  county  schools,  especially  in  some  branches  of 
education  which  have  been  tried  at  those  schools ;  for  example 
chemistry  in  its  application  of  agriculture.  He  thinks  also 
that  the  boys  who,  having  been  at  one  of  the  county  schools, 
have  afterwards  passed  through  the  college,  would  return,  as 
it  were,  to  become  masters  of  schools.  He  knows  that  there 
is  considerable  difiiculty  at  the  county  schools  in  obtaining 
a  master  of  the  right  kind — that,  in  fact,  the  master -market 
is  not  over-stocked,  and  the  difiiculty  of  finding  a  good  master 
is  a  serious  matter.  If,  after  the  student  has  been  at  the  col- 
lege for  one  year,  he  hkes  to  try  for  the  ordinary 
degree,  this  one  year  is  to  count  as  if  he  had  been  an  un- 
attached student,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  may  either 
become  an  unattached  student  or  join  a  college.  The  age  afc 
which  boys  are  to  go  up  is  to  vary  from  16  to  20  ;  they  can- 
not be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  college  over  20  ;  and  as  their 
age  will  be  below  that  of  undergraduates,  they  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  much  stricter  supervision  than  undergraduates  are. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  read  from  Mr.  Brereton's  pamph- 
let a  few  words,  which  will  bring  out  his  object  more  clearly 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do,  "  The  object  of  the  proposal  is," 
he  says,  "  to  combine  various  efforts  recently  made  to  promote 
middle-class  education,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
Universities  and  the  endowed  and  the  proprietary  schools  in 
the  counties ;  to  increase  the  value  of  the  local  examinations 
by  connecting  them  with  collegiate  residence  ;  to  give  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  an  early  and  inexpensive  degree ;  to  raise 
the  standard  and  increase  the  supply  of  masters;  to  give 
special  preparation  fof  various  branches  of  professional  and 
practicfd  Ufe."  He  says  afterwards :  "  The  foregoing  pro- 
posal is  not  hastily  put  forth,  nor  are  the  convictions  on 
which  it  rests  entirely  untested  by  experiment.  They  are 
briefly  these — 1.  That  the  county  is  the  best  local  area  on 
which  to  base  a  public  system  of  education  in  England.  3. 
That  the  Universities  are  the  best  centres  towards  which  the 
local  education  can  gravitate.  3.  That  the  independence  and 
diffusion  of  learning  will  be  best  secured  by  combining  the 
commercial  principle  with  that  of  endowments."  The  only 
other  point  which  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  the  anticipated 
expense  is  about  £2  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year.  Hav- 
ing briefly  stated  Mr,  Brereton's  proposal,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  mention  two  or  three  objections  which  I  entertain  with  re- 
gard to  it.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  intimated  in  the  early  part 
of  my  remarks,  I  attach  special  importance  to  the  Prefect 
system — that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  the  school 
who  can  understand  the  master's  ideas  being  a  medium  of 
communication  between  him  and  the  younger  boys.  It  is 
these  elder  boys  who  aie  the  very  cream  of  the  school  that 
Canon  Brereton  proposes  to  take  away.  Secondly,  I  would 
remark  that  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  inducing  parents 
to  leave  their  sons  at  school  sufliciently  long.  The  pressure 
of  practical  life  is  so  great,  that,  as  a  rule,  boys  are  taken 
away  much  too  young  ;  they  are  usually  taken  away  on  the 
ground  of  expense ;  and  is  it  hkely  that  parents  who  have  been 
unwilling  to  continue  £36  a  year  would  ever  consent  to  pay 
£80?  (Hear,  hear).  I  think  that  is  a  serious  practical  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Brereton's  scheme.  Further,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  ten  or  a  dozen  existing  schools,  or  how  a  much  greater 
number  could  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  to  found  a 
college.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Brereton  sDid  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  confine  the  scheme  to  county 
schools,  but  wishes  county  ones  to  contribute ;  but  then  I 
reply  that  in  that  case  the  scheme  loses  its  chief  feature  ;  the 
main  idea  upon  which  it  is  based  falls  to  the  ground.  These 
are  the  objections  to  Mr.  Brereton's  scheme  which  have  arisen 
iu  my  owu  miud,    I  have  no  doubt  there  arc  gentlemen  pro- 
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sent  who  are  more  in  favour  of  that  scheme  than  I  am.  Mr. 
Brereton  himself  told  rae  that  it  had  received  very  great  sup- 
port iu  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  gentlemen  in  the  room  connected  with  that  county  vpho  are 
prepared  to  defend  the  scheme  against  the  objections  which  I 
have  raised  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  Brown  (Marham,  Downham,  Norfolk)  said  he 
could  not  but  regret  that  his  friend  Mr.  Brereton  was  not 
present  to  give,  as  he  felt  confident  he  would  have  done,  a  full, 
lucid,  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  his  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. As  regarded  the  question  of  personal  comfort,  he  did 
not  know  what  were  the  terms  of  the  Bedford  Scliool  with 
which  Mr.  Morris  was  connected ;  but  at  the  Norfolk  School, 
where  the  charge  was  40  guineas,  £24  of  which  was  allowed  for 
board,  there  was  he  believed  ample  provision  in  that  respect, 
and  in  his  opinion,  therefore,  comfort  and  education  might  be 
combined  in  such  schools.  Mr.  Morris  seemed  to  think  that 
no  more  schools  should  be  established  till  the  present  ones 
were  full ;  but  Bedford  and  Framlingham  had  been  full,  and  if 
they  were  not  now  full,  why  were  they  not  P  i'tamlinghara,  for 
instance,  started  with  300  boys,  and  had  now  less  than  200. 
How  account  for  the  decrease  P  He  believed  the  explanation 
was  that  the  start  was  with  too  large  a  number ;  and,  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Morris,  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  public  school 
system  was  that  in  such  schools  the  boys  to  a  great  exten-j 
governed  themselves,  he  could  quite  understand  the  great  diffi- 
culties— nay,  the  Herculean  task  a  master  had  to  encounter 
who  was  called  upon  to  govern  300  boys,  all  being  unversed 
in  the  public  school  system,  and  was  therefore  not  surprised 
that  the  school  had  decreased.  The  Norfolk,  following  the 
example  of  the  Devon,  County  School  began  a  year  ago  with 
two  or  three  boys,  it  had  now  risen  to  upwards  of  forty,  and 
would  he  had  no  doubt  soon  increase  to  100,  and  from  thence 
steadily,  but  he  hoped  not  too  rapidly,  to  250  or  300,  such  gra- 
dual increase  being  in  his  opinion  most  conducive  to  the  intro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  public  school  spirit  and  discipline.  As 
regarded  Mr.  Brereton's  proposal  to  establish  a  county  college, 
he  felt  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Morris  had  endeavoured  to  state 
Mr.  Brereton's  object  and  plan  in  the  fairest  possible  manner. 
(At  this  moment  Mr.  Brereton  entered  the  room,  being  re- 
ceived with  cheers,  and  Mr.  Brown  observed  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  would  resume  his  seat.) 

Prebendary  Brereton,  after  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  time  for  commencing,  having  sup- 
posed it  to  be  seven  o'clock  instead  of  six,  proceeded  to  read 
his  introduction,  which  was  as  follows  : 

As  the  object  of  agriculture  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  earth, 
so  the  object  of  education  is  to  make  the  best  of  man.  It  has 
been  found  in  England  that  local  associations,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  ancient  territorial  divisions  of  counties, 
have  done  much  to  promote  the  object  of  agriculture.  My 
suggestion  to  you  this  evening,  gentlemen,  will  be  to  consider 
whether  similar  associations  may  not  do  much  to  help  forward 
the  object  of  education.  If  you  should  receive  my  suggestion 
with  favour,  and,  after  discussion,  approve  of  it,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  could  not  desire  the  support  of 
any  more  influential  body  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
with  me  are  very  anxious  at  this  moment  to  turn  public  attention 
towards  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  public  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  middle  classes  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  base. 
If  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  too  many  symptoms  of 
social  and  religious  exclusivencss  and  antipathies  on  all  sides, 
all  tending,  if  they  are  not  mitigated  by  great  sense  and  kind- 
ness, to  disunion  and  disruption,  and  if  unhappily  but  not  un- 
naturally education  is  the  field  towards  which  social  and  reli- 
gious differences  arc  rushing  as  to  a  battle  ground,  no  excuse 
need  be  offered  for  adventuring  to  claim  a  broad  portion  of 
that  field  for  a  peaceful  and  independent  system.  Between  the 
secular  and  religious,  between  the  state  and  ecclesiastical  stan- 
dards that  are  summoning  Englishmen  everywhere  to  an  unna- 
tural civil  war,  may  we  not  venture  to  set  up  tlic  modest  flag  of 
county  education,  under  which  men  of  all  parties  may  obtain 
what  they  want  for  their  children,  or  promote  what  they  wish 
for  their  country  without  any  strife  or  bitterness  ?  As  the 
county  stands  midway  between  the  littleness  of  a  parish  and 
the  bigness  of  the  state,  so  it  stands  midway  between  the  an- 
cient pretensions  of  the  Church  and  the  modern  pretensions 
of  Dissent ;  and,  above  all,  it  reconciles  the  established  claims 
of  an  old  aristocracy  with  the  rising  demands  of  other  classes  for 
merited  respect.  Within  the  county  there  is  both  occasion  and 
room  for  such  joint  action  as  will  leave  fair  play  for  the  many 


social,  religious,  and  political  differences  among  us,  so  far  a 
those  differences  do  not  extend  beyond  their  proper  sphere  of 
opinion  or  prevent  English  boys  and  English  men  from  grow- 
ing up  together  and  living  together  as  members  of  one  dear 
and  glorious  home.  That  I  may  not  waste  your  time  by  being 
desultory  I  will  strictly  confine  my  remarks  to  three  branches 
of  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject — 1.  The  distribution  of 
schools  ;  2.  The  cost  of  schools  ;  and,  3.  The  instruction  in 
schools,  endeavouring  under  each  head  to  indicate  that  a  county 
organisation  of  education  will  offer  some  special  advantages. 
1.  It  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  proper  national  object 
that  suitable  elementary  schools  should  be  brought  within  reach 
of  every  English  home  ;  and  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  schools 
higher  than  the  elementary  should  also  be  within  reach  of  all 
families  willing  to  profit  by  them.  In  considering  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  higher  schools  there  are  two  reasons  for  recog- 
nising boarding-schools,  in  which  distance  from  the  parents' 
home  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  as  a  necessary  and 
desirable  substitute  for  or  supplement  to  day-schools.  The 
first  reason  is  that  in  thinly  inhabited  neighbourhoods  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  day-students  enough  to  make  a  good  school. 
And  the  second  reason  is  that  iu  many  respects  the  education 
of  a  day-school  must  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  boarding-school. 
Seeing  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to  prepare  a  youth 
for  the  duties  and  efforts  of  after-life,  it  is  evident  that,  apart 
from  books,  there  is  much  most  necessary  learning  and  train- 
ing that  can  only  bo  obtained  by  his  being  launched  in  a  pre- 
paratory world  of  school-fellows,  living  as  well  as  learning 
together.  There  are  therefore  two  classes  of  parents  who 
must  be  greatly  interested  in  the  supply  of  boarding-schools  : 
(1)  those  like  the  farmers  and  rural  professional  men  who 
cannot  generally  expect  to  have  a  good  day-school  within  their 
reach  ;  and  (2)  those  who,  however  situated  themselves,  think 
that  their  children  are  likely  to  be  better  educated  iu  a  good 
boarding-school  than  by  living  at  home  and  attending  classes. 
Now,  whereas  for  the  distribution  of  day-schools  the  principal 
questioniswhetherthereissuflicient  population  living  near  toge- 
ther iu  any  one  place  to  sustain  a  school  of  a  certain  grade,  so 
for  the  distribution  of  boarding-schools  the  important  point  is 
that  the  situation'.of  such  schools  should  be  in  the  way  of  health 
convenience,  and  accessibility,  such  as  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  to  maintain  efficiency  and  vigour  both  iu 
teaching  and  the  school-life.  That  boarding-schools  should 
be  sufficiently  yet  not  too  numerously  distributed,  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  in  estimating  the  advantages  a  district 
can  offer  to  its  permanent  residents,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
value  of  connecting  education  with  a  large  and  honourable 
district  like  a  county  seems  to  me  very  great.  If  boarding- 
schools  were  only  private  undertakings  the  distribution  of 
them  might  no  doubt  be  left  to  adjust  itself  by  ordinary  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  even  after  the  most  careful  distribution 
by  authority  there  will  always  remain  gaps  for  private  enter- 
prise to  occupy.  But  not  only  is  it  impossible  in  this 
or  any  civilized  country  to  leave  education  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise,  because  of  the  great  public  influ- 
ence it  exercises  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  capital  iu 
the  shape  of  endowments  (to  say  nothing  of  direct  State  con- 
tributions) is  already  devoted  to  public  education  by  the  will 
of  the  donors,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  distribution  of  the 
schools  should  be  determined  to  some  degree  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  not  left  altogether  to  accident,  caprice,  or  private 
selection.  I  will  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  attempt  to 
define  by  what  authority  the  distribution  of  schools  should  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  directed.  I  simply  ask  your  at- 
tention to  tilt  question  whether  the  county  is  not  the  best 
area  within  which  such  authority  should  be  exercised.  I  freely 
allow  that  there  are  some  public  boarding-schools  that  must 
be  considered  to  have  won  for  tiiemselves  a  national  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  local  status.  But  between  them  and  the  day- 
schools,  which  must,  as  1  have  said,  depend  on  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  any  particular  place,  there  will  remain  a  demand 
for  a  large  number  of  public  boarding-schools,  more  or  less 
connected  with  endowments,  the  distribution  and  government 
of  which,  I  venture  to  think,  had  better  be  in  connection  with 
the  county  rather  than  a  wider  or  a  narrower  area.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  a  county  might  supply  as  a  suitable 
governing  body  to  be  charged  with  the  general  duty  of  so  dis- 
tributing schools  that  the  supply  might  be  sufficient  without 
deteriorating  the  quality  through  an  over-competition,  I  will 
take  leave  to  read  the  names  of  tliose  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whom  the  Earl  of  Iveicester  has  recently  selected  as  county 
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trustees     of    tlie    Norfolk    County  Schools,    and     also    of 
the   directors   who,    chosen  by   the  shareholders,    are   with 
those     trustees   tlie  governing  body    of     that     institution : 
Patron  :  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.    Trustees  :  President, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  tlie  Hon.  and  Rev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Suffield, 
Sir  W.  Bagge,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  P.  Walpole,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Lytton  Bulwer,  Mr,  Brampton  Gurdon,  Sir  T.  Powell  Buxton, 
Bart.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham.    Directors :  Mr. 
C.    Sewell    Read,    M.P.,    Mr.  H.  Overman,  Mr.  E.   Beck, 
Mr.    T.    Brown,    Mr.  W.  Cozens  Hardy,  Mr.  V.  Shering- 
hani,    Mr.    R.    England,  Rev.  J.    L.    Brereton,  Chairman. 
I   venture    to    think  that  you  will    acknowledge  that    such 
a  body  might  in  any  county  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
considering  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  county  witli  im- 
partiality, and  with  strict  respect  to  tlie  claims  of  localities  or 
classes  or   individuals  for  whatever   funds  or   buildings    or 
honourable  traditions  may  now  or  in  the  future,  be  available 
for  education.     I  will  not  here  anticipate  what  I  shall  wish  to 
say  further  on,  except  to  remark  that  in  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion as  distinct  from  distribution  the  county  schools  should 
probably  look  to  some  wider  area  than  the  county  for  support 
and  guidance,  and  that  the  universities,  with  or  without  some 
subordination  to  a  central  autliority  would  best  supply  what 
they  recjuire.     2.  Passing  from  the  distribution  to  the  cost  of 
schools,  1  am  prepared  to  urge  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
economy  of  the  resources  of  public  education,  it  is  desirable 
that    some  branches    of    the    administration    should    come 
into  the  hands  of  those   who   have  the  confidence  of  their 
neighbours,  as  being  at  once  men  of  high  honour  and  practi- 
cal men  of  business.    The  administration  of  the  property  of 
day-schools  may  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter ;  the  outlay 
of  capital  per  student  is  not  large,  and  the  payment  of  teachers 
almost  the  only  expenditure.    But  the  aifairs  of  a  boarding- 
school  are  more  complicated,  and  deserve  the  serious  attention, 
from  time  to  time,  of  men  of  influence  and  experience.    And 
when  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  institution  there  are  to 
be  added,  as  in  the  case  of  endowments,  the  concerns  of  other 
property  attached  to  it,  the  whole  matter  becomes  of  interest 
and  importance.    That  an  immense  deal  is  to  be  done  for 
education  by  a  more  careful  and  sensible  economy  of  its  funds 
cannot  be  doubted.     It  is  possible  to  make  those  funds  go 
much  farther  than  they  do  now.     It  is   possible   by   good 
management  to  make  schools  self  supporting  at  a  lower  cost 
than  lias  been  supposed.     And  may  it  not  be  expected  that  in 
making  them  self-supporting,  in  disengaging  them  from  de- 
pendence on  extraneous  institutions,  or  on  the  State,  one  of 
the  greatest  objects  of  education — the  training  up  an  inde- 
pendent   self-reliant    population — will  be  attained  ?     There 
are    two     views     of    national     duty    in     the     matter     of 
education.     The    one    points    to    compelling    a    minimum 
of    instruction     for     all ;     the    other    to     encouraging     a 
maximum     for    those    who   will   value    and   strive    for   it. 
Prom  both  points  of  view  economy  in  education  is  important 
You  have  no  right  to  compel  even  a  minimum  of  instruction 
whether  the  parent  or  the  tax-payer  be  charged  with  it,  except 
at  a  minimum  cost.     On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  offer  to 
all    the     willing     and    industrious     and     self-denying,    a 
maximum  of  instruction  except  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  cut 
away   all   superfluous  expenditure.    Of  course,  true  economy 
in  education  as  in  other  things   does  not  mean  illiberal  pay- 
ments for  work  really  done,  but  care  that  the  real  and  neces- 
sary rather  than  the  apparent  and  superfluous  work  is  liberally 
remunerated.     As  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
])eriment  what  the  real  cost  of  a  boarding  school  ought  tc  be 
I  will  ask  to  refer  you  to  the   statement  of  accounts  of  the 
Devon  County  School  for  the  past  year.     In  that  school  there 
has  been  an  honest  effort  to  provide  a  public  school  education 
at  the  lowest  charge  to   parents   consistent  with  paying  a 
dividend  upon  the  whole  capital  laid  out.  I  may  mention  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  directors,  when  these  accounts 
were  passed  a  few  days  ago,  there  were  present,  besides  Earl 
Portescue,  the  president,  and  myself  as  chairman,  two  clergy- 
men, one  a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  two  bank  managers, 
a  solicitor,  a  merchant,  a  land  agent,   and  the  head  master. 
These  gentlemen  gave  up  nearly  three  hours  of  valuable  time 
on  a  busy  market-day,  and  the  accounts  may  be  accepted  by 
you  as  thoroughly  trustworthy.     They  show  that  for  an  aver- 
age of  118  boarders  during  the  year  1S72  the  cost  was  £18,  or 
9s.  per  week  for   board,  and   about   £10   10s,  for  tuition,  in- 
cluding  books  and    stationery,  extra  tuition,  and   university 
examination  fees.    The  average  total  charge  to  parents  was 


about  £34  10s.,  leaving  therefore  £G  for  rates,  repairs,  insu- 
rances, and  interest  on  capital.  That  capital  has  been  partly 
raised  in  shares,  partly  borrowed  on  mortgage,  and  may  be 
reckoned  at  £70  per  student.  The  gross  interest  therefore  has 
been  about  £8  per  cent.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  provisions 
during  the  year  was  estimated  by  the  directors  as  equal  to  3 
per  cent.,  and  the  charges  will  next  year  be  raised  in  propor- 
tion, supposing  the  high  prices  to  continue.  But  the  result  is 
that  an  average  charge  of  £36  would  certainly  have  paid  10 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Now  it  was  estimated  by  the  School 
Inquiry  Commissioners  that  schools  paying  7  per  cent,  on  their 
capital,  after  discharging  all  costs  of  board  and  tuition,  were  la 
a  self-supporting  state,  and  in  a  position  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
dividend,  reserving  2  per  cent,  for  repairs,  insurances,  &c. 
I  think,  however,  that  estimate  was  too  low,  and 
that  5  per  cent,  beyond  the  dividend  should  be  aimed 
at,  I  ought,  liowever,  to  add  that  I  think  the 
capital  in  the  Devon  school,  though  small  compared  with  many 
others,  might  be  reduced.  In  fact  provision  has  been  made 
for  several  more  boarders  than  are  now  in  the  school,  and 
probably,  if  the  school  continues  to  flourish  and  reaches  200 
boarders,  the  capital  will  not  in  that  case  have  exceeded  an 
original  estimate  of  £50  per  student.  I  ought  also  to  remark 
that  as  many  of  the  charges  for  tuition  are  optional,  the  cost  to 
several  of  the  parents  is  much  lower  than  the  average,  and  does 
not  exceed  £30. 

Repoet  of  the  Dieectoes  op  the  Devok  County  School 
Association  (Limited)  foe  the  Yeak  1873. 
The  state  of  the  school  during  tho  past  year  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Among  the  distinctions  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing may  bo  given  as  instances  :  T.  H.  Aplin,  as  a  senior, 
gained  a  first  class  in  tho  general  list,  and  the  fu-st  place  in 
order  of  merit  in  "English"  both  in  tho  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge examinations.  In  the  latter  he  gained  tho  fourth 
place  in  "  Applied,"  and  the  seventh  in  "  Pure  Mathematics." 
At  tho  Civil  Service  examination,  held  in  October,  to  fill  39 
clerkships,  he  was  fourth  out  of  300  candidates.  George 
Poole,  as  a  senior,  and  George  Aplin,  asajimior,  gamed  first- 
class  honours  in  tho  Cambridge  examination;  and  tho  former 
was  third  in  tho  Knglish  section.  W,  L.  Brereton,  who  was 
for  some  time  a  day-boy  at  tho  school,  has,  at  the  age  of  17, 
gained  a  place  in '  tho  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 
Exactly  half  tho  number  of  boarders  (59  boys)  were  presented 
at  the  recent  Cambridge  examination.  The  result  is  not  yet 
pubhshed.  Tho  directors  are  glad  to  know  that  tho  value  of 
these  examinations  is  appreciated  by  the  parents,  who  have 
cordially  acquiesced  m  an  addition  to  their  school  payments, 
represented  by  a  sum  of  £112  remitted  to  the  universities. 
The  openmg  of  tho  Devon  and  Somerset  Railway  has  still 
been  delayed  owing  to  the  wet  season  and  other  causes ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  durmg  the  present  year  the 
school  will  acquire  the  great  advantage  of  a  station  withm 
tw^o  miles.  A  new  and  good  road  to  the  proposed  station  has 
already  been  opened.  Tho  management  of  tho  estabhshment 
has  boon  quite  satisfactory  ;  but  the  gener.al  rise  in  the  cost 
of  housekeeping  is  notorious,  and  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
visions and  coals  alone  has  amounted  to  nearly  £150  over 
1871,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  £3  per  cent.  Tho  direc- 
tors, in  consequence,  aro  only  able  to  recommend  a  dividend 
of  2  per  cent,  free  of  income-tax,  and  they  have  decided  to 
add  a  charge  of  two  guineas  for  boys,  who  shall  enter  tho 
school  at  or  after  Midsummer  next,  to  meet  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  board. 
Dr.        Balance-sheet  made  itp  to  December  31aT,  ib/^. 

178  shares  of  £25  each ^i*^^^    S    2 

100  trust  ditto 2500    0    0 

Duo  on  mortgage  l*6b    6    O 

Due  to  tradesmen,  &c W^"    ^    ^ 

Duo  to  National  Provincial  Bank    1601    8    O 

Unclaimed  dividends   «?    «    2 

Building  fund •        "d    9    5 

Reserve  fund  (amount  sot  apart  for  doubtfid  debts)      120    1    8 

Duo  to  scholarship  fund 113    8    1 

Profit  and  loss  account    154    6    7 

£11984    3    3 


Cr. 


Cost  of  laud 466    5    0 

Buddings,  &C •     "-^o"    ^    ° 

Fui-nituro  £2101  10    7 

Additional  1873    131  15    7 


2233    6    2 
Less  total  depreciation 1258  13  11 


974  12    3 


Prelnninai-y  expenses,  being  the  cost  of  starting 

and  carrying  on  the  school  to  December,  1863...  1707  12    6 

Due  from  parents,  &c 2W1  18  10 

Garden  stock,  stationery,  and  books 127    0    4 

In  secretary's  hands l"  n  i" 

£11981    3    3 
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REVENtnS  ACCOtfNi   FOB  ISE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31ST,  1872. 

Dr. 
Salaries  (including  ostra  tuition  aud  examination 

fees) , £887    3  2 

Board 2192    3  11 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  and  postage 290  15  1 

Pi-izes , 28  11  0 

Advertisements  27  19  9 

Sundries  5  14  5 

Rates,  taxes,  rent,  insurance,  and  registration 

fees 39  19  6 

Expended  on  land,  garden,  and  pigs 15110  9 

Anr1it.m**a  Pcto  5     0  0 


Auditor's  fee 
Balance    


2    2 


Cr. 


£1255    5    9 


Cliai'ged  for  board  and  tuition 3231  8    7 

„           extra  tuition    389  5    2 

5,          examination  fees  112  0    0 

,,          books,  stationery,  and  use  of  library  265  18  10 

Donations  for  piizes 16  4    8 

Received  from  land,  garden,  and  pigs  177  3  11 

Doubtful  debts  recovered    63    4    7 


Dr. 


PeOFIT  and  Loss  ACCOTWT. 


£4253    6    9 


90    9    9 


Expended  on  house  repaii'3   £56  13    6 

Ditto  alterations,  &c..., 33  16    4 

Fumitm'e  depreciation 120    0  0 

Interest  on  mortgage 63  13  0 

Interest  to  bank 84  17  1 

Bet  apart  for  doubtful  debts 51  15  0 

„           preliminary  expenses 63    4  11 

„          building  depreciation    93  15  0 

Balance , , 154   6  7 


Cr, 

Balance  from  1871    , £243    7 

Less    dividend    declared    and    paid 
March,  1872 242  18 


£717    0    4 


0    8 


Balance  of  revenue  account i     626 

Taken  from  building  fund 90 


£717    0    4 
I  certify  that  I  have  oxamined  tho  foregoing  balance-sheet 
and  accounts  with   tho  books  of  the  Association,  also  tho 
vouchors  relating  thereto,  and  imd  the  same  to  be  correct. 
Edw.  W.  Johnson,  Auditor. 
My  reason  for  troubling  you  with  these  figures  is  to  point 
out  to  you  the  great  advantage  that  must  result  to  educa- 
tion if  only  one   such  school   in  a  county    be    conducted 
as  a  public    school  under  the  direction  ol   men   of  stand- 
ing and  practical  experience.    When  not  for  the  purposes  of 
private  gain  but  as  a  public  duty  gentlemen  of  character  and 
influence  will  subscribe  capital  themselves  and  undertake  the 
management  of  capital  subscribed  by  others,  either  as  share- 
holders or  benefactors,  the  healthiest  results  follow.    That 
capital — really  a  sacred  fund,  considering  the  object  to  which 
it  is  devoted,  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation— becomes 
carefully  watched  and  administered  at  the  same  time  that  it^is 
risked  and  expended  in  the  business  of  education.     How  many 
a  now  stagnant  and  worthless  endowment  might  be  doing  ten- 
fold good  if,  instead  of  being  invested  in  real  property  and 
yielding  a  minimum  of  interest  to  support  the  master  of  a 
worthless  school,  it  were  combined  with  other  capital  volun- 
tarily subscribed  and  made  to  build,  furnish,  andetiuip  a  school 
or  college  that  would  revive  and  invigorate  a  wide  neiglibour- 
hood !    Let  it  only  be  believed  that  schools  on  a  certain  scale, 
well  managed,  can  give  at  once  a  cheaper  and  better  education 
than  those  which  are  too  small  and  too  isolated,  and  pny  a 
reasonable  interest  on    tlie  capital  employed,   and   let   men 
worthy  of  confidence  come  forward  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
trustees  for  endowed  capital  and  directors  of  the  management, 
and  I  must  think  that  tlic  chief  obstacle  to  improved  rural 
education  will  have  been  for  ever  removed.    The  townsfolk 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  confound  rustic  happiness  with  the 
bliss  of  ignorance  or  sneer  at  the  uncultured  cultivator  of  the 
sou.    Before  I  pass  on  let  me  guard  myself  from  appearing  to 
claim  for  the  Devonshire  school  any  otiier  merit  as  compared 
with  other  schools  than  that  of  an  original  and  interesting  and 
foir  experiment.     I  am  far  from  saying  tliat  there  are  not  in 
Devonshire  and  elsewhere  both  cheaper  and  better  managed 
Bcnools,    3,  Indeed  if  I  were  disposed  to  boast  of  the  success 


of  the  West  Buckland  school  it  would  be  rather  ou  the  ground 
of  the  work  it  has  doue  in  solid  instruction  than  on  the  sound- 
ness of  its  iinancial  economy,  closely  connected  as  I  believe  the 
one  to  be  with  the  other.  That  the  instruction  in  schools 
should  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  after-life  of  the 
students  is  an  obvious  remark.  But  these  requirements  are 
very  various,  and  not  only  differ  according  to  the  several  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  but  are  constantly  modified  by  change 
of  circumstances  and  new  discoveries.  The  special  education 
of  a  farmer,  for  instance,  must  in  some  respects  differ  from  that 
of  a  lawyer  or  engineer ;  and  the  education  of  a  farmer  ten 
years  hence  will  probably  require  instruction  different  from 
that  now  given.  But  granting  all  tliis,  it  remains  true  that 
the  general  instruction  common  to  all  pursuits  is  that  which  is 
of  most  importance  in  schools.  This  general  instruction  will  I 
believe  be  best  sustained  and  improved  by  placing  the  schools 
in  close  connexion  with  higher  educational  institutions  like  the 
universities.  By  occasional  conference  between  the  universi- 
ties and  counties,  modifications  of  the  general  course  of  teaching 
and  the  supplement  or  substitution  of  special  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion might  from  time  to  time  be  introduced  into  the  schools. 
And  with  regard  to  that  religious  knowledge  and  training 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  most  important  in- 
gredient in  education,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  thought  of 
otherwise  by  English  parents,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
following  points  would  be  practically  secured  by  a  good  under- 
standing between  representatives  of  the  universities  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  counties  on  the  other;  1.  A  recognition 
of  the,  importance  of  committing  the  charge  of  schools  to  the 
care  of  those  teachers  who,  while  thoroughly  qualified  ia 
all  other  respects,  are  religiously  disposed,  and  who  would 
feel  conscientiously  that  souls  as  well  as  minds  and  bodies 
were  to  be  entrusted  to  their  guidance  aud  control.  3.  A 
careful  selection  of  the  subjects  of  religious  study,  calculated 
neither  to  lay  an  exaggerated  stress  ou  the  controversies  of 
Christians,  nor  yet  to  leave  the  students  uninformed  or  misin- 
formed on  matters  which  must  ultimately  require  their  solemn 
choice  and  serious  action.  These  are  points  which  no 
Actjof  Parliament  can  secure,  and  on  which,  indeed,  all  legis- 
lation, however  fair  and  just,  tends  to  destroy  confidence.  It 
is  evident  that,  under  both  these  heads — the  selection  of  re- 
ligious teachers,  and  the  selection  of  religious  studies — there 
must  be,  if  children  whose  patents  belong  to  different  deno- 
minations are  to  be  brought  up  together  at  all,  great  practical 
union  of  sentiment  and  action  among  the  governing  autho- 
rities. The  power  of  uniting  together  for  a  high  object  with 
mutual  concession  is  the  privilege  of  highmindedness,  whethei 
the  result  of  birth  or  culture  or  station,  and  is  the  reward  of 
that  special  excellence  which  commands  the  confidence  of 
classes  as  well  as  individuals.  A  great  university  and  a  great 
county  will  find  enough  men  to  be  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  doing  justice,  both  in  the  appointment  of  masters 
and  the  selection  of  studies,  to  the  wish  of  parents,  to  the 
claims  of  religion,  whether  as  a  revelation  or  a  science,  and  to 
the  various  representatives  of  religious  conviction  both  past 
and  present.  It  has  been  a  growing  persuasion  in  my  owu 
mind  that  no  individual  school,  and  even  no  single  county,  can 
sustain  the  standard  of  its  instruction,  that  has  led  me  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  county  college  in  Cambridge 
through  whicii  Ithe  middle-class  schools  generally,  endowed  as 
well  as  proprietary,  might, [be  drawn  into  a  closer  connection 
with  the  university,  and  obtain  not  only  the  test  and  stimulus 
of  examinations,  but  the  more  solid  advantage  of  becoming 
really  associated  with  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 
The  universities  have,  as  you  are  aware,  recently  done  great 
service  to  the  country  by  the  institution  of  local  examinations. 
And  a  large  number  of  English  schools,  and  of  course  a  far 
larger  number  of  English  youths  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  new  impetus  tliat  has  been  given  to  their  studies,  and  set 
a  high  value  on  the  certificates  they  have  obtained.  Indeed, 
the  distribution  of  those  certificates  has  furnished  occasion  for 
meetings,  luncheons,  aud  speeches,  which  have  been  a  some- 
what novel  addition  to  the  Englishraau's  list  of  social 
excitements,  and  have  periiaps  mitigated  the  German  contempt 
for  us  as  uncultivated  barbarians.  But  tiie  universities  have 
very  properly  taken  care  that  a  local  certificate  shall  not  be 
confounded  with  a  University  degree.  And  even  the  title  of 
A.  A.,  whicii  Oxford  gives  to  those  who  pass  its  senior  local 
examination,  is  in  no  wise  acknowledged  aa  a  step  on  the 
proper  University  ladder,    Tho  good  done  is  infinitely  greater 
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thau  the  harm,  aud  yet  there  is  harm  when  academical  dis- 
tiuctious  teud  to  give  effect  to  social  distinctions.  I  believe 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  right  in  insisting  on  residence 
as  well  as  examination  for  their  degrees,  but  they  are  bound, 
as  they  extend  their  examinations,  to  extend  also  to  the 
utmost  their  facilities  of  residence;  and  wlien  examinations 
are  held  by  them  locally,  i.e.,  away  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, it  seems  to  follow  that  residence  might  also  be  to  some 
extent  acknowledged  locally  also.  There  are  two  principal 
hindrances  to  any  great  extension  at  present  of  residence  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  themselves;  one  is  expense,  the  other 
is  age.  Though  the  extravagance  of  undergraduates  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  colleges,  it  re- 
mains true  that  a  great  number  of  youths  are  uot  sent  to  the 
Universities  because  their  parents  cannot  afford  it,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  And  it  has  been  the  unintentional  effect  of  recent 
changes  in  throwing  open  to  competition  the  previously  close 
exhibitions  and  scholarsliips  that  these  valuable  aids  to  the  cost 
of  education  are  obtained  by  those  who  can  best  afford  the  cost  of 
expensive  schools  and  tutors.  An  increasing  number  of  men 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  public  school  and  college 
career  themselves,  find  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to 
their  sons,  and  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  must  pick  up  the 
crumbs  outside  among  the  locals.  The  other  hindrance  to 
residence  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  that  of  age.  The  re- 
quirements of  active  life  make  it  necessary  that  many  youths 
should  finish  their  education  at  the  time  when  the  present 
average  University  career  begins.  When  one  youth  at  17  or 
18  is  going  to  college,  ten  others  are  going  into  business  and 
professions.  And  though  even  one  year  of  University  tuition 
and  training  would  be  a  great  advantage,  yet  it  is  undesirable 
for  the  inmates  of  the  present  colleges  that  there  should  be 
many  among  them  who  do  not  intend  to  stay  out  the  course. 
These  and  other  reasons  led  to  the  proposal  at  Cambridge, 
which  can  be  most  briefly  set  before  you  by  reading  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  that  is  in 
course  of  signature : 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  DGvonshii'e,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c.— We, 
the  undersigned,  beg  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  Grace 
that  a  proposal  lias  laeoa  submitted  to  us  for  establishing  a 
new  College  in  Cambridge,  of  which  the  foUowiiag  are  sug- 
gested as  the  distinctive  characteristics  :  1.  The  College  is  to 
be  called  "  The  County  College,"  and  is  intended  to  combine 
and  assist  certain  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  the  various 
counties  of  England  to  extend  and  raise  the  standard  of  mid- 
dle-class education.  2.  The  County  College  students  would, 
as  unattached  students  be  members  of  the  University,  but 
would  be  generally  junior  to  tho  present  undergraduates,  and 
the  internal  an-angements  and  general  discipline  would  be 
under  stricter  regulations  than  thoso  obsei-ved  in  the  older 
Colleges.  The  cost  of  tho  College  to  parents  would  not  ex- 
ceed £2  per  week,  aud  the  annual  residence  would  extend  to 
40  weeks.  3.  The  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Coimty 
College  would  be  a  previous  residence  of  two  years  in  some 
school  or  schools  accepted  by  the  University,  and  the  having 
passed  the  Junior  Local  Examination.  4.  Students  of  the 
College  who  after  one  year's  residence  should  pass  the  Senior 
Local  Examination,  and  then  tormmate  theh'  studies,  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  somo  additional  certificate  or  some  title 
which  would  intlicate  that  they  had  been  educated  as  well  as 
examined  under  the  eye  of  the  University,  5.  One  special 
branch  of  tho  College  functions  would  be  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country.  6.  "While 
the  College  should,  both  hi  the  qualification  of  officers  aud  tho 
terms  of  admission,  give  no  preference  to  one  reUgious  body 
over  another,  the  importance  of  the  imparting  of  religious 
knowledge  and  the  diffusion  of  reUgious  influence  would  be 
absolutely  recognised.  7.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University 
would  bo  the  visitor  of  the  College.  8.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Dovonslure  to  be  requested  to  nominate  in  the  first  instance 
8  (?)  trustees,  with  whom  should  rest  the  appointment  of  the 
master,  warden,  or  president  of  the  College.  9.  Tho  funds  for 
establishing  the  CoUege  to  be  raised  in  shares  with  Umited 
liability  imder  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts;  and8(?) 
dh-ectors  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  shareholders,  10. 
These  directors  in  conjimction  with  tho  trustees  should  form 
the  governing  body  of  the  College.  11.  Any  vacancy  in  tho 
trustees  after  the  fii'st  appointment  should  bo  filled  up  by 
nomination  of  the  shareholders,  subject  to  the  consent  and  co- 
optation  of  the  visitor  and  other  trustees.  12.  Donations  or 
endo\vments  might  be  invested  in  paid  up  shares  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  dividends  accruing  applied  to  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  and  prizes,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
donors. — We  have  considered  this  proposal  and  are  disposed 
to  give  it  our  approval,  as  far  as  its  main  featnres  are  con- 
cerned. We  think  that  it  may  be  caiTied  out  without  detri- 
ment to  the  existing  Colleges,  and  with  advantage  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country.   We  respectfully  ask  your  Grace  to 


give  it  yoiu'  attention,  and  if  it  meets  with  yotu'  apiJi'Oval  to 
intimate  the  steps  that  would  in  your  judgment  be  most  suit- 
able for  caiTying  it  into  effect. 
Cambridc/e,  December  Qth,  1872, 

Signed  by 
Thomas  H.  Nayloi',  M.A.,  Mayor  of  Cambridge. 
W.  H.  Bateson,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's  College. 
James  Cartmell,  D.D.,  Master  of  Christ's. 
J.  B.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
G.  D,  Liveing,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
0.  C.  Babington,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
G.  M.  Hnmphiy,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  HiOsean  Professor  of  Divinity, 
C.  A.  Swainson,  D.D.,  Non'isian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
W.  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Mai-garet's,  Professor  of  Divinity. 
W.  M.  Campion,  D.D.,  Queen's,  Tutor. 
R.  C.  Jebb.,  M.A.,  Trinity,  PubUc  Orator  and  Tutor. 
H.  A.  Morgan,  M.A.,  Jesus,  Tutor. 
J.  PeOe,  M.A.,  Chiist's,  Tutor. 
T,  G.  Bonney,  B.D.,  St.  John's,  Tutor. 

0.  Trottor,  M.A.,  Trinity,  Tutor. 
J.  Prior,  M.A.,  Trinity,  Tutor. 

C.  E.  Searle,  M.A.,  Pembroke,  Tutor. 
J.  E.  Sandys,  M.A.,  John's,  Tutor. 
A.  J.  Chapman,  Emmanuel,  Tutor. 

A.  Austen-Leigh,  M.A.,  King's,  Tutor, 
W.  B.  Pike,  Downing,  Tutor. 

1.  Lamb,  M.A.,  Cains,  Senior  Fellow  and  Bursar, 
H.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Trinity,  Fellow. 

C.  W.  Moulo,  M.A.,  Coiijus. 

R.  B.  Somerset,  M.A., Trinity,  Censor  of  Unattached  Studenta. 
G.  P.  Bro^vne,  M.A.,  Catharine,  Secretary  to  Local  Examina- 
tion. 
V.  H.  Stanton,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
R.  Appleton,  B. A.,  Tiinity. 
H.  M.  Moule,  Queen's. 
W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity,  Bui'sar. 
J,  B.  Pearson,  M.  A.,  John's. 
H.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Trtuity. 
J.  T.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Christ's. 
J.  R.  Lumby,  M.A.,  Magdalene. 
R.  Sayle,  Esq.,  Trumptngton. 
E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Trumpingtou. 
G.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brooklands. 
Rev.  J.  Martin,  M.A.,  St.  Anch-ew's  the  Great. 
Rev.  H.  HaU,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's. 
H.  Foard  Harris,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 

B.  Wayman,  L.L.M.,  Cambridge. 

C.  Francis,  M.A.  Cambridge. 
R.  Bowes,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 
T.  Bradwell,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 
W.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 
G.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 

J.  Eaden,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Cambridge, 
Neville  Goodman,  M.A.,  Cambridge. 
J.  H.  S.  Sweeting,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Cooper,  L.L.M. 

I  may  say  that  the  signatures  already  attached  will  go  far  to 
give  his  Grace  assurance  that  the  proposed  College  will  not  be 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  authorities  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  University  ;  though  of  course  it  is  not  to  b  e  ex- 
pected that  any  new  institution  can  be  made  to  suit  the  wishes 
or  avoid  the  objections  of  everybody.  I  have  also  in  my  hand 
plans  that  have  been  very  carefully  prepared  for  the  College  by 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Gough,  the  architects  of  the  Norfolk  County 
School.  Their  plans  for  that  school  have  met  with  general 
approval,  and  are,  I  believe,  quite  exceptional  in  the  amount 
of  convenience  they  provide  in  proportion  to  the  cost.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  a  responsible  builder  at  the  sum  of 
£8,000,  being  only  £30  per  student ;  and  1  have  heard  tins 
morning  that  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  arranged  to 
fulfil  at  Easter  a  conditional  promise  he  graciously  made  last 
summer  at  the  Lyan  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  As- 
sociation that  if  he  should  be  in  Norfolk  or  the  neighbourhood 
he  would  lay  a  foundation  stone.  I  venture  to  think  that 
these  plans  for  the  County  College  at  Cambridge  wiU 
not  be  thought  unworthy,  in  taste,  convenience, 
and  economy,  of  the  place  to  wliich  it  aspires  among  tire  illus- 
trious institutions  of  that  university.  The  college  is  intended 
for  300  students,  and  the  estimated  capital  is  ^24,000,  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  an  outside  estimate  of 
£30,000,  or  £100  per  student.  This  would  provide  site, 
building,  and  furniture ;  and  the  charge  of  £2  per  week  to 
the  students  would,  after  defraying  liberally  board  and  tuition, 
leave  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  for  repairs,  insurances,  and 
dividend  to  shareholders.  It  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
the  object  in  ^iew  to  hold  out  to  shareholders  the  prospect  of 
an  unlimited  dividend,  but  it  is  thought  that  an  average  in- 
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terest  of  5  per  cent,  would  meet  tlie  views  botli  of  those  who 
have  public  spirit,  Irjt  no  money  to  throw  away  from  their 
families,  aud  of  those  who,  having  money  to  give,  would  prefer 
that  the  capital  they  contributed  should  be  earning  a  dividend 
out  of  the  work  of  education,  instead  of  being  invested  in  some 
other  form  of  property.  I  am  bold  enough  to  hope  that  if 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  give  to  the  undertaking  the 
sanction  of  his  high  academical  and  territorial  authority,  the 
capital  will  be  easily  raised,  considering  that  the  advantages  of 
the  iustitution  will  extend  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  possible 
that  if  public  opinion  expresses  itself  favourably,  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Commission  may  see  that  through  this,  and  perhaps 
other  kindred  institutions  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  the  means 
will  be  found  to  give  the  life  and  vigour  of  an  expansive 
system  to  the  present  isolated  and  incongruous  and,  therefore, 
unsatisfactory  mass  of  grammar-schools.  I  trnst  that  the 
national  church  and  the  other  religious  bodies  will  also  look 
favourably  upon  the  prospect  which  this  institution  may  open 
of  reconciling  differences  without  resigning  convictions.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  no  part  of  this  country  is  there  at  once 
more  liberality  and  more  earnest  work  than  in  the  present 
universities.  There,  if  anywhere,  narrowness  and  exclusive- 
ness  are  being  broken  through,  while  neither  depth  of  investi- 
gation nor  height  of  exposition  are  discouraged.  But,  above 
all,  I  cherish  a  hope  that  this  county  college  at  Cambridge 
may  be  accepted  by  the  farmers  of  England  as  a  contribution 
to  their  comfort  and  prosperity.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since 
I  first  ventured,  with  more  enthusiasm  than  experience,  to 
propose  the  idea  of  county  education,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
a  deficiency  which  was  then  perhaps  more  perceived  by  others 
than  felt  by  farmers  tliemselves.  To  others  than  myself  is  due 
the  chief  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  that  have  since 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  proposal.  The  schools  in  which  I 
have  been  personally  interested  in  Devon  and  Norfolk  are  only 
two  among  many,  larger  as  well  as  smaller,  that  in  these 
twenty  years  have  come  into  existence.  The  revival  of  the 
grammar-schools,  through  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commission, 
is  due  to  the  valuable  report  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commis- 
sion, which  Commission  owed  its  origin  to  the  suggestion  of  one 
whose  name  ought  to  stand  forward  as  a  generous  and  intelli- 
gent promoter  of  middle-class  education :  I  refer  to  one  of  whom 
1  would  speak  more  freely  if  I  were  not  restrained  by  the  ties 
of  a  long,  intimate,  and  grateful  friendship.  But  that  very 
friendship  with  Lord  Fortescue  has  enabled  me  to  know  how 
high  rank  with  wealth  and  culture  are  consistent  with  genuine 
public  spirit,  aud  the  manliest  respect  and  zeal  for  the  honour, 
prosperity,  and  education  of  those  less  privileged.  The  report 
to  which  I  allude  was  drawn  up,  I  believe,  principally  by  that 
very  distinguished  man  who  has,  I  am  happy  to  think,  passed 
through  the  most  trying  ordeal  that  a  good  man  can  be  ex- 
posed to — the  suspicion  of  his  own  class  and  order — and  is 
now  respected  and  beloved,  not  only  by  those  with  whom  his 
broad  charity  had  placed  him  in  sympathy  outside  his  own 
church,  but  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  pre- 
sides as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  1  am  glad  to  think  that  one 
of  the  first  and  most  cordial  approvals  that  my  suggestion  of 
a  county  college  met  with  came  from  Bishop  Temple,  for 
while  I  acknowledge  gratefully  the  considerate  encouragement 
which  his  predecessor.  Bishop  I'hilpotts,  gave  to  my  first  pro- 
posal of  a  county  school  by  honouring  me  with  a  Prebendal 
stall  in  his  cathedral,  1  look  upon  Bishop  Temple  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  another  eminent  person  to  whom,  above  all  others,  1 
wish  to  attribute  whatever  human  credit  is  due  to  the  work 
in  which  I  have  been  long  and  greatly  interested.  It  is  to 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  to  llugby,  that  I  owe  whatever  enthusiasm  I 
iiave  felt  for  public  school  education  ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Arnold  that 
1  owe  whatever  faith  lias  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
years'  difiiculties  and  disappointments;  it  is  to  J)r.  Arnold  that 
I  owe  the  suggestiou  that  secondary,  or  middle-clasi,  education 
is  one  of  the  ureat  wants  in  our  English  community ;  it  is, 
above  all,  to  Dr.  Arnold  that  I  owe  the  conviction  that  secular 
and  religious  an;  ikjI  necessarily  hostile  terms — that  the  best 
preiiaration  for  this  world  is  not  inconsistent,  but  identical, 
with  the  best  preparation  for  a  world  to  come  ;  in  a  word,  that 
public  Ciirislian  schools  are  as  practicable  as  they  are  necessary 
aud  invaluable  (cheers). 

Mr.  J5K0WN,  liaving  been  called  upon  to  finish  his  speech 
111  reply  lo  that  of  Mr.  Morri.s,  wliich  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Brercton's  arrival,  added  tluil  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
admission  of  piipiln  from  otlior  schools  besides  the  sounty 
ones  to  the  county  college,  would  defeat  Mr.  Brcrelon'a  ob- 


object.  As  regarded  the  question  of  expense,  although  £80 
would,  no  doubt,  be  too  much  for  the  great  majority  of  far- 
mers to  pay,  yet  he  thought  a  considerable  number  of  middle- 
class  farmers  would  be  prepared  to  pay  as  much  as  that  for  a 
superior  education  for  their  sons,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  filling  such  a  college  as  Mr.  Brere- 
ton  proposed  to  establish  at  Cambridge,  for  300  boys,  even  if 
at  Oxford  University  there  should  be  established  another 
college  of  the  same  kind.  He  thought  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  two  colleges,  if  not  more.  He  felt  that  there  had 
been  a  great  want  of  good  schools  for  the  middle  classes  ;  he 
had  felt  that  want  himself,  and  he  had  had  great  trouble  in 
finding  a  suitable  school  for  his  own  boys.  He  would  gladly 
have  placed  his  sons  in  such  school  as  the  county  school  of 
Norfolk  three  years  ago  ;  he  even  thought  of  sending  them  to 
the  Devon  school,  but  his  wife  prevailed  ;  and  having  placed 
them  in  a  grammar  school,  with  which  he  was  satisfied,  and 
considering  constant  changes  in  such  a  matter  a  great  evil 
(Hear  hear),  he  had  kept  them  there.  Nephews  of  his,  and 
sons  of  friends,  were,  however,  in  the  Norfolk  County  School, 
and  he  felt  great  interest  in  it.  He  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  movement  of  Mr.  Brereton  for  extending  middle-class 
exlucation  by  means  of  a  county  college  adapted  for  what,  in 
default  of  a  better  expression,  he  supposed  he  must  call  the 
elite  of  the  middle  class,  would  prove  successful. 

After  a  short  pause, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  said :  Gentlemen,  I  trusted  that  some 
one  from  another  district  would  have  addressed  you  instead 
of  your  having  three  speeches  together  from  the  eounty  jo 
Norfolk  ;  for  Mr.  Brereton  may,  like  myself,  be  regarded  as  a 
Norfolk  man.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  long  thought  that 
middle-class  education  has,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
been  very  much  neglected — (Hear,  hear) — that  whereas  on 
the  one  hand,  we  have  been  trying  to  improve  the  system  of 
education  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  whereas  on  the  other 
there  have  been  for  ages  universities  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  we  of  the  middle  classes,  and  especially  we 
farmers  who  live  in  the  rural  districts,  have  practically  had  no 
attention  paid  to  our  educational  wants,  no  organisation  for 
improving  the  education  of  our  children  (Hear,  hear).  There- 
fore I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  any  organisation  such  as  that 
which  was  originated  by  Mr.  Brereton  has  extended  to  my 
own  county.  I  have  always  thought  that  we  want  a  local 
inttnence  and  local  administration,  but  it  must  be  sullicienlly 
extensive.  I,  for  one,  am  a  regular  home-ruler.  I  want 
county  boards  and  county  organisation  far  more  than  we  have 
them  at  present ;  and  I  believe  that  the  area  of  a  county  is  a 
very  good  and  sufiicient  area  for  carrying  out  this  prmect. 
But  how  are  couuty  schools  to  be  established  throughout  the 
kingdom  ?  I  have  a  horrid  dread  of  inspectors,  and  when  I 
fiud  certain  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Government  going 
round  and  saying  with  regard  to  certain  charities  left  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  that  in  consequence  of  the  Education 
Act  having  thrown  the  burden  of  education  upon  the  property 
of  the  parish  these  endowments  should  be  transferred  to  some- 
thing else,  I  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  of 
these  gentlemen  being  sent  to  look  over  the  local  grammar 
schools  may  be  that  they  may  say  that  the  funds  which 
were  intended  for  the  education  of  the  middle-classes  in 
the  rural  districts  are  so  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
education  given  is  so  bad,  that  they  should  be  taken  away  from 
us  and  perhaps  applied  to  theestablishmcntof  some  great  college 
at  Manchester  (laughter).  That  is  the  thing  wliich  has  been 
floating  in  ray  mind,  and  that  is  one  of  tlie  reasons  why  I 
want  local  county  administration ;  and  I  believe  also  county 
schools  will  help  to  put  forward  the  views  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  lay  before  you.  I  do  think  that  you  should  be  en- 
ablfid  to  give  your  sons  a  thoroughly  good  education  for  some- 
thing liko  £4.0  a-year  (Hear,  hear).  1  believe  that  as  a  rule 
that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  if  you  want  to  place  your  boys 
at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  you  will  have  to  pay 
£S(j_an  amount  which  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ma- 
jority of  fanners  (Hear,  hear).  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think 
iliere  an;  a  very  good  number  of  us  who  would  be  very  happy 
indeed  if  he  could  secure  a  University  education  for  that  sum, 
or  anything  like  it  (Hear,  hear).  The  establishment  of  a 
County  College  is  a  new  idea.  After  the  remarks  which  have 
fallen  from  Mr.  Brereton  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject; for  though  I  concur  in  tlie  ojiiuioii  that  that  must  be 
the  capital  suniiounting  the  column,  I  also  think  that  we  have 
not  y(^t  got  high  cnougii  to  fix  that  capital  at  the  top.     The 
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only  remark  which  I  will  make  with  regard  to  tlie  partial 
character  of  the  success  of  the  schools  which  have  been  estab- 
lished is  this  :  that  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  it ;  that  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  a  temporary  ebb  in  the  tide.  1 
think  that  all  schools  ought  to  grow  gradually.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  say :  "  We  have  three  hundred  beds  for 
three  hundred  boys,  and  we  expect  that  they  will  be  all  filled 
immediately  after  the  school  is  opened."  I  believe  that  expec- 
tation is  founded  on  an  utterly  wrong  idea  of  school  manage- 
ment, and  I  say  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  small  number,  gra- 
dually increasing,  than  a  large  number  at  once,  followed  by  an 
unnatural  sort  of  collapse  (Hear,  hear).  There  is  one  other 
point,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  old  grammar- 
schools  that  still  exist.  They  certainly  do  not,  for  the  most 
part,  render  the  service  which  their  founders  intended  them  to 
render.  The  system  of  education  pursued  in  those  old  grammar- 
schools  is  not  adapted  to  the  life  of  middle-classmen,  aud 
therefore  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brere- 
tou  that  there  should  in  some  counties  be  an  amalgamation  of 
schools.  Not  that  schools  should  be  taken  away  from  the  dis- 
trict where  they  are  situated,  but  that  there  should  be  one 
great  school,  and  that  branches  should  be  in  some  manner 
dovetailed  into  the  existing  grammar-schools.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  and  tend  to  give  life  and  spirit  to 
the  county-school  system  if  that  alteration  were  made. 

11  r.  G.  11.  XIussEY  (The  Green,  High  Wycombe)  said, 
though  a  very  young  member  of  the  Club,  he  wished  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  He  understood  llr.  Morris  to  say 
that  middle-class  schools  had  not  met  with  that  amount  of 
support  which  was  generally  expected.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
acquaiuted  with  middle-class  schools  generally,  but  about  two 
years  ago,  wishing  to  send  his  sons  to  the  best  school  that  he 
could  find,  he  found  a  school  that  answered  his  purpose,  the 
terras  of  which  for  general  education  were  from  £33  to  £35  a 
year.  With  regard  to  household  comforts  the  boys  had  never 
made  the  least  complaint ;  in  that  respect  the  school  was  all 
he  could  desire,  and  if  their  appetites  at  school  were  anything 
like  their  appetites  at  home  it  was  surprising  how  the  thing 
could  be  done  for  the  price  (laughter),  for  parties  who,  like 
himself,  wished  to  give  their  sous  the  kind  of  education  which 
was  best  adapted  to  fit  them  for  going  out  into  the  world,  tlie 
existence  of  county  schools  was  a  great  benefit,  and  he  had 
himself  every  reason  to  be  thankful.  He  would  add  his  humble 
testimony  that  any  education  to  be  of  value  must  include 
religion  (cheers). 

Mr.  S.  Siui^EY  said  he  wished  to  take  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  subject  of  education.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  educa- 
tion had  been  either  too  inferior  or  much  too  high  for  the 
majority  of  the  middle  classes.  He  would  be  one  of  the  last 
persons  to  depreciate  literary  pursuits,  having  been  engaged 
in  them  nearly  all  his  life,  but  he  felt  quite  certain  that  a 
high  education  was  not  a  thing  which  would  assist  a  man  in 
making  his  way  in  the  world  (Hear,  liear).  He  entirely 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  public-school  life  tended  to  fit  a 
young  man  to  enter  into  the  active  business  of  life  as  early 
as  possible.  The  late  Justice  Maule,  when  a  boy  tutor  at 
Ipswich,  wrote  to  his  father  that  public  schools  made  sad 
dogs,  and  private  ones  poor  devils,  adding  that  he  preferred 
being  a  sad  dog.  What  was  especially  wanted  at  present  was 
teachers  who  knew  how  to  teach — a  race  of  teachers  who 
really  understood  and  carefully  practised  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  great  difference  between  foreign  aud  English  schools  was 
that  the  one  made  good  scholars,  and  the  other  energetic  men  ; 
and,  as  the  late  Lord  Bailing  remarked,  it  was  energy  that 
enabled  a  man  to  get  on  in  life.  The  best  class  of  clerks  in  the 
City  of  London  were  the  German  clerks,  the  cause  of  their  supe- 
riority being  that  they  had  received  a  careful  education  aud  had 
a  large  amount  of  practical  knowledge.  So  long  as  education 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  moment  a  man  showed 
some  talent  at  school  arrangements  should  be  made  for  his 
being  sent  to  a  university,  with  a  view  to  his  getting  a  fellow- 
ship and  entering  the  learned  professions  of  middle  class 
schools,  the  educational  system  would  be  unsatisfactory.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  a  boy  who  displayed  talent  should  not 
foUow  an  ordinary  career,  and  he  would  recommend  the 
managers  of  county  schools  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
principle.  Even  if  there  were  some  literary  talent,  that  was 
no  reason  why  a  young  man  should  be  made  a  clergyman  or 
a  lawyer  (hiughtcr). 

Mr.  J.  Lkadshaw  (Kuowle,  Guildford)  said  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  advocate  the  county  or  middle-class  education, 


which  was  under  discussion,  knowing  that  the  middle  classes 
had  been  robbed  of  institutions  which  were  founded  to  support 
them.  During  about  fifty  years'  experience  in  connection  with 
industrial  employments  of  this  country,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  forward  the  interest  of  any  young  man  unless  he  had 
received  a  good  sound  arithmetical  and  practical  education, 
and  some  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact 
through  possessing  that  advantage  had  risen  to  opulence. 
One  of  the  inducements  to  support  an  improved  middle-class 
education  was  that  at  present  many  foreigners  were  taking 
away  the  plums  of  English  commercial  life,  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  their  knowledge  of  modem  languages  as  well  as 
their  practical  arithmetical  skill.  At  one  time  he  could 
almost  count  the  foreigners  in  Manchester  by  eights  or  tens, 
now  they  were  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  : 
and  middle-class  English  parents  should  educate  their  boys  to 
fill  similar  situations  in  life  to  those  occupied  by  the  class  to 
which  he  alluded.  Economy  was,  of  course,  a  very  im- 
portant point,  but  he  thought  the  middle-class  parents  must 
all  be  prepared  for  some  increase  of  expense,  looking  at  the 
enhanced  cost  of  provisions  and  everything  else.  Last  week 
in  auditing  the  accounts  of  a  county  school  he  found  a  de- 
ficiency of  about  £100,  and  of  course  if  that  kind  of  thing 
were  to  go  on  the  result  would  be  bankruptcy.  He  would 
have  middle-class  education  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
State  (Hear,  hear).  The  middle  classes  were  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  should 
therefore  keep  all  control  in  their  own  hands.  The  sons  of 
farmers  must  have  something  better  in  the  way  of  education 
than  their  forefathers  possessed  if  they  were  to  engage  suc- 
cessfully in  the  competition  to  which  they  would  be  exposed, 
whether  in  this  county  or  elsewhere,  and  he  would  add  that 
they  must  continue  at  school  for  one  or  two  years  longer  than 
was  customary  formerly. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (The  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester)  regretted 
that  so  little  had  been  said  by  preceding  speakers  in  reference 
to  education,  especially  connected  with  agriculture.  Of  all 
education  that  of  farmers  had  in  this  country  been  most  defec- 
tive, and  there  were  perspective  matters  relating  to  agricul- 
ture which  required  that  special  consideration  should  be  paid 
to  it  by  those  wdio  were  taking  part  in  this  movement.  Though 
he  had  listened  with  great  interest  tothe  remarks  of  Mr. 
Erereton,  he  was  surprised  that  there  was  so  little  in  them 
about  the  scientific  education  of  farmers,  and  he  would  be  sorry 
if  the  Farmers'  Clab  faUed  to  take  proper  account  of  that  part 
of  the  question.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Brereton, 
who  had  been  associated  with  one  whose  name  would  live  for 
ever  in  the  history  of  education  in  England — he  meant  Dr. 
Arnold — was  going  to  confer  on  that  subject  vrith  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  for  he  knew  that  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
education  was  a  matter  in  which  his  grace  felt  deep  interest. 

Mr.  W.  Eve  (London)  thought  that  whether  or  not 
day  schools  were  so  much  less  desirable  than  boarding 
schools  as  some  appeared  to  suppose,  depended  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  if  not  entirely  on  the  parents.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  they  were  not  quite  as  good,  provided  the 
parents  looked  after  their  children  properly  while  they  were 
out  of  school.  But  the  question  on  which  he  wished  specially 
to  speak  on  that  occasion  was,  What  was  the  best  education  for 
farmers  ?  That  was  a  farmers'  club,  and  he  thought  they  were 
running  into  great  danger  of  over-education.  When  he  looked 
round  among  the  members  of  that  Club,  and  considered  who 
had  been  the  most  successful  men  in  agriculture,  he  found  that 
they  were  the  men  who  had  been  the  least  successful  in  grammar 
(great  laughter) .  If  he  wanted.to  have  the  j  udgment  of  an  agricul- 
turist on  a  Shorthorn,  or  on  any  department  of  agriculture,  and 
had  to  select  between  a  grammarian  and  a  non-grammarian,  he 
would  prefer  having  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  was  not  a  gram- 
marian (laughter).  He  knew  that  that  opinion  was  opposed  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  age,  but  he  was  quite  certain  that  if 
he  were  to  consult  those  who  were  best  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  they  would  tell  him 
thatpersons  who  had  been  at  one  of  the  Universities  were  not  the 
most  fitted  to  pronounce  »n  opinion  on  an  agricultural  question, 
lie  thought  the  idea  of  a  county  college  should  be  altogether 
eliminated  from  the  scheme  of  middle-class  education.  A 
farmer  must  go  through  an  amount  of  drudgery,  which  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  an  education  at  college  ("  No,  no") 
He  was  giving  his  individual  opinion  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  he 
asserted  that  boldly  as  a  member  of  that  Club — not  a 
new   member,    but    one  who    had    belonged    to    it      for 
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inauy  years— beiug  quite  ready  to  be  contradicted  or 
answered  by  anyone  who  might  diifer  from  him  (Hear,  hear). 
He  was  giving  an  opinion  which  was  the  result  of  the  experience 
which  he  had  gained  in  his  own  business.  Supposing  any  of 
them  were  to  send  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  clever  paper  which  had  been  read  that  evening, 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  he  were  to  remain  there  two  years, 
]ie  (Mr.  W.  Eve)  would  ask  any  practical  farmer  of  the  present 
age  whether  a  youth  coming  from  a  college  at  nineteen  or 
twenty  would  be  a  suitable  person  to  engage  in  practical 
farming  ?  Though  not  a  farmer  himself,  he  was  placed  with 
a  farmer  when  he  left  school.  He  was  put  to  the  drudgery 
of  farming,  and  did  not  regret  it.  Farmers  had  now  to  con- 
tena  with  very  difficult  questions,  and  he  believed  that  that 
farmer  was  best  suited  for  the  age  who  could  take  a  fork,  or  a 
spade,  or  a  plough  out  of  a  labourer's  hands,  and  when  necessary 
show  him  how  to  use  them  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  believe  in 
a  man  who  only  understood  chemistry  and  other  things  of  that 
kind,  but  rather  in  the  man  who  understood  the  every-day 
work  of  life,  who  could  do  farm-work  if  he  pleased  better  than 
the  labourers  themselves.  He  knew  that  in  saying  that  he 
was  going  against  the  progress  of  the  time,  but  he  thought 
the  progress  of  the  tiine  was  going  against  the  interest  of  the 
fanner  (laughter).  He  believed  that  Mr.  Sidney  was  right 
in  saying  that  the  error  was  rather  in  the  direction  of  over- 
education  than  the  other  way.  Mr.  Read  had  pointed  out 
that  the  tendency  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Commissioners  was  to  throw  additional  burdens  on 
the  poor  rates ;  but  he  did  not  show  his  usual  clearness  in  for- 
getting that  one  effect  of  establishing  county  schools  would 
be  the  loss  of  some  of  the  endowments  of  the  grammar 
schools.  He  qnite  felt  that  the  funds  of  such  schools  should 
be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age.  His  (Mr.  Eve's) 
experience  with  regard  to  education  was  that  if  you  could 
create  energy  in  a  man  that  was  much  better  than  grammar. 
He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes  (great  laughter),  many  labourers  at  present  not  being 
able  to  read  or  write ;  but  he  was  not  a  great  advocate  for  over- 
educating  the  farming  class,  because  he  believed  that  would 
unfit  them  for  the  avocation  by  which  they  had  to  live,  and 
he  believed  that  a  University  education  to  a  farmer  would  be  a 
source  of  evil  rather  than  good. 

Mr.  W.  LiTia-E  (Stag's  Holt,  March)  must  say  that  he  ad- 
mired the  courage  of  a  gentleman  who  could  affirm  that  edu- 
cation was  incompatible  with  success  in  agriculture  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter).  Tt  was  a  common  charge  against  farmers 
that  they  were,  as  a  body,  isolated,  ignorant  and  selfish,  that 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  money ;  that  other  classes 
were  passing  them  in  the  race  for  wealtn  because  they  were 
better  educated  than  farmers,  but,  according  to  the  gentleman 
■who  had  just  spoken,  farmers  would  be  more  successful  if  they 
were  more  ignorant.  He  could  not  allow  remarks  of  that  kind 
to  pass  without  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  speaker  was  not 
quite  right  (laughter).  As  regarded  the  special  object  which 
Mr.  Brereton  had  introduced  that  evening,  with  a  full  deter- 
mination in  his  own  mind  to  succeed,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Club  felt  the  greatest  respect  for  him  on  account  of  the 
efl'orts  which  he  had  made  in  that  direction.  Amid  the  ab- 
sorption or  appropriation  of  endowments  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  the  ample  provision  made  for  the  edu-**. 
cation  of  the  lower  classes,  the  middle  classes  seemed  at  one 
time  in  danger  of  being  the  worst  educated  body  in  the 
country  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
appropriation  of  any  of  the  endowments  of  grammar  schools 
for  the  establishment  of  a  county  college  would  meet  with 
general  approval  (Hear, hear).  For  his  own  part,  he  had  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  destroying  of  small  schools,  and  the 
depriving  difl'ercnt  localities  of  endowments  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period.  Tiie  school  commissioners 
liad  absolute  power  with  respect  to  endowments  under  £100 
a-year,  and  if  the  commissioners  insisted  upon  taking  them 
away,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  only  fair  and  right  that  a 
part  of  these  endowments  should  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose 
as  Canon  Brereton  had  in  view  (cheers). 

The  CHA.IRMA.N  said  he  thouglit  lie  should  best  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  liis  own  feelings,  by  not 
making  any  remarks,  adding  that  he  thought  Mr.  Morrii  was 
entitled  to  reply  to  some  of  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  before 
Canon  Brereton  replied  (Hear,  hear). 

Mjt.  Morris  said  there  was  liardly  anything  to  whioii  lie 
vriahed  to  reply.    There  was  nothing  in  Canon  Brereton  s  ex- 


cellent paper  or  in  any  of  the  speeches  ^hich  had  removed 
his  objections  to  the  scheme  of  a  county  college.  He  quite 
sympathised  in  that  gentleman's  desire  that  the  couuty  school 
might  be  connected  with  a  university,  but  he  thought  the 
present  system  of  university  examination  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  that  purpose.  He  need  hardly  say  how  much  every 
one  who  was  connected  with  educational  work  longed  that 
education  might  be  made  more  systematic  (cheers).  All  his 
experience  showed  how  much  English  schoolmasters  suffered 
from  having  to  work  individually  upon  their  own  ideas.  He 
longed  to  see  some  great  organisation  which  would  combine 
separate  efforts  in  one  (Hear,  hear),  and  he  knew  no  man 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  that  very  desirable  end  as 
Canon  Brereton. 

Prebendary  Brereton  then  replied.  After  remarking  that 
he  had  placed  Mr.  Morris  at  some  disadvantage  by  his  inex- 
cusable unpunctuahty,  he  said  he  felt  that  there  was  httle 
chance,  to  use  Mr.  Head's  figure,  of  the  capital  being  put  to 
the  column  of  the  county-school  system  in  the  manner  that  he 
proposed,  unless  public  attention  were  specially  directed  to 
the  subject.  A  great  deal  of  what  had  been  done  required  to 
be  undone,  in  order  that  a  better  system  might  be  established. 
He  quite  sympathised  in  Mr.  Head  s  apprehension  lest  a  large 
part  of  the  grammar-school  endowments  should  be  removed 
from  the  rural  districts.  The  value  of  such  endowments  in 
Norfolk  was  about  £6,000  a  year,  £3,000  belonging  to  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  other  £3,000  to  middle-class 
schools.  That  income  represented  a  capital  of  £200,000,  and 
he  felt  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  should 
not  lose  that  rich  inheritance,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  extremely  probable  that  it  would  lose  it  unless  it 
could  show  that  it  was  prepared  for  such  an  administration  of 
that  inheritance  as  would  be  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  after- 
generations.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  one  of  the  Endowed  School 
Commissioners,  and  his  lordship  then  intimated  that  the  pro- 
posal of  a  county  college  at  Cambridge  had  struck  him  as 
presenting  a  means  of  enabUng  the  Commissioners  to  do  what 
they  much  wished  to  do — that  is,  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  pubhc  feeling  in  the  county  as  regarded  the  application  of 
educational  endowments  (Hear,  hear).  He  hoped  therefore 
that  the  gentlemen  present  would  not  think  him  rash  in  ad- 
vocating the  scheme  which  had  been  discussed.  When  a  man 
bought  he  saw  his  way  to  an  object  being  carried  out,  he 
should  make  a  push  for  it  (cheers).  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  meeting  for  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  towards  him,  and  the  patient  manner 
in  which  his  remarks  had  been  received  (cheers). 

Mr.  H.  Tretiiewy,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon 
Brereton  for  the  excellent  paper  which  he  had  read,  observed 
that  that  gentleman  had  satisfactorily  explained  the  cause  of 
his  being  so  late,  and  that  they  had  been  amply  repaid  by  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked 
that  they  were  all  much  indebted  to  those  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  extension  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes.  As  Mr.  Read  had  pointed  out,  tliat  kind  of  education 
had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  they  must  feel  grateful  to  men 
like  Canon  Brereton,  who  had  devoted  their  time  and  energies  • 
to  the  subject  (cheers).  He  (Mr.  C.  Howard)  protested 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  more  ignorant  a  man  was  the 
better  farmer  he  would  make  (laughter).  He  was  surprised 
at  hearing  such  a  doctrine  from  Mr.  Eve.  He  had  known 
that  gentleman's  father  ever  since  he  was  a  boy ;  he  was  a 
man  who  took  as  good  a  position  as  any  farmer  in  the  country 
He  was  long  before  most  of  his  fellows  in  point  of  educa- 
tion ;  besides,  being  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  educated  men,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
a  better  educated  man  than  his  son  (great  laughter). 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  Eve,  after  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morris 
for  filling  a  gap  at  such  short  notice,  said,  as  regarded  the  ob- 
servations just  made  by  Mr.  Howard,  lie  would  ouly  say  that 
anything  in  disparagement  of  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
favour  of  his  father,  he  would  accept  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure (laughter). 

Mr.  T.  CoNOREVE  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  and 
curried. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  expressed  a  hope  that  more  attention  would  be  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  girls, 
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Mr.  J.  nowA-KD.'M-P.,  in  seconding  the  motion  oljserved, 
tliat  the  chairman  liimself  afforded  an  illustration  of  the  ad- 
advautagcs  of  education  in  agriculture.  Where,  he  asked,  did 
landlords  send  for  the  best-educated  men  to  manage  their 
estates,  hut  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ? 

The  Chaikman  having  briefly  replied,  the  meeting  se- 
parated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Monday,  Jan.  6,  at 
The  Club  Rooms,  Salisbury-square,  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
of  Badminton,  in  the  chair,  there  were  also  present : 
Messrs.  J.  Brown  (March),  T.  Congreve,  L.  A.  Couss- 
maker,  F.  L.  Dashwood,  J,  K.  Fowler,  T.  Horley,  C. 
Howard,  J.  Howard,  M.P.,  R.  Leeds,  E.  Little,  E.  M. 
Major  Lucas,  R.  Marsh,  G.  Martin,  J.  J.  Mechi,  T.Owen, 
C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  F.  Sherborn,  J.  Thomas  (Bletsoe), 
H.  Trethewy,  J.  Weall,  and  Professor  Voelcker. 

New    Membees. 
J.  A.  Caldecott,  Holbrook  Grange,  Rugby 
J.  W.  Carillon,  Wormhill,  Buxton 
J.  S.  S.  Godwin,  Court  Lodge,  Peckham,  Maidstone 
P.  Hart,  Ascot,  Leighton  Buzzard 
J.  Horrell,  Steventon,  Bedford 
S.  W.  Jenkin,  Liskeard,  Cornwall 
J.  Marsh,  jun.,  Devizes 
T.  G.  Norman,  Newbold-on-Avon,  Rugby 
R,  Paxton,  Upper  Winchendon,  Bucks 
A.  F.  Puckeridge,  Higham  Court,", Woodford 
C.  Tattersall,  Burbage  House,  Buxton 

A.  Town,  AUansford,  Black  Hill,  Durham 
W.  Ashcroft,  Richmond  Park,  Liverpool 
C.  Bland,  Gaddesby,  Leicester 

T.  Briggs,  Tlie  Homestead,  Richmond,  Surrey 
J.  Cuddon,  Shaddingfield  Lodge,  Yarmouth 
W.  G.  Duncan,  Bradwell,  Stony  Stratford 

B.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  West  Somerton  Hall,  Yarmouth 
E.  T.  C.  FuUarton,  Altringliam,  Chester 

T.  Goldiug,  Plaxtol,  Seven  Oaks 

C.  J.Lawrance,  9,  Fenchnrch-street,  E.G. 
C.  Sharpe,  Sleaford 

J.  Spicer,  Ashford 

G.  Street,  Maulden,  Ampthill 

E.  Terry,  Walton,  Aylesbury 

F.  Waile,  23,  Besborough  Gardens 

N.  G.  Barthropp,  Haclieston,  Wickham'  Market, 

L.  Blake,  Bridge,  Ilminster. 

H.  Clark,  Edgecombe,  Tavistock. 

E.  B.  Durham,  Stony  Stratford. 

W.  A.  Hope,  Wellingborough. 

E.  Lloyd,  The  Winns,  Walthamstow. 

W.  King,  jun.,  Earles  and  King,  Liverpool. 

J.  H.  Peppercoru,  Eaton  Socon,  St.  Neot's. 


W.  Perkins,  Bradburue,  Ashford. 

T.  Rose,  Melton  Magna,  Norfolk, 

R.  Russell,  Court  Lodge,  Horton  Kirby,  Dartford. . 

F.  Street,  Harrowden,  Bedford. 

The  following  letter,  to  which  the  past  Chairman,  Mr. 
Chefiins,  had  given  a  suitable  reply,  was  read  from  Lord 
Cathcart,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England : 

13,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
Dec.  13th,  1872. 
Sir, — By  special  desire  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  I  have  the  honour  to  make  known  to  you 
that  we  received  the  recent  appreciatory  Resolution  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  with  pleasure  and  with  satisfaction.  We  cor- 
dially acknowledge  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Club  is 
pleased  to  make  a  considerable  money-grant  towards  our  funds. 
With  thanks,  we  accept  this  grant  in  the  spirit  in  wliicli  it  is 
offered.  In  begging  you  to  make  these  our  acknowledgments 
duly  known,  allow  me  to  add  an  expression  of  the  cordial  feel- 
ing with  which  I,  personally,  remain, 

Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
The  Chairman,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  Cathcart. 

Farmers'  Club,  London. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Martin,  it  was  resolved  that,  should 
the  report  of  the  Leeds  Cake-trial,  as  given  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  be  published  as  a  pamplilet, 
a  copy  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Club. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Nicoll,  of  Jersey,  calling  atteil* 
tion  to  a  sample  of  wheat. 

The  following  subjects  were  selected  for  discussion  during 
the  year : 
February  3— Coimty  Education :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  L, 

Brereton,  Norwich  House,  Cambridge. 
March  3— Some  Comparative  Results  of  Large  and  Small  Farm 
Systems  in  providing  Food  for  the  People — Adjourned  Dis- 
cussion :  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  12,  Hanover  Square,  Londoii,W. 
April  7 — The  Present  Aspect    of  Steam  Cultivation:    Mr. 

J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 
May  5— The  Storage  of    Water:    Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton, 

Stevenage. 
November  3 — Are  not  most  of  our  Losses  by  Live  Stock 

Preventable  ?  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptree,  Kelvedon. 
December  8— The  Agricultural  Labourer  and  the  Poor  Law : 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Honingham-Thorp,  Norwich. 
A  meeting  of  the  Tenant-Right  Committee  was  previously 
held,  at  wliich  several  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  gone  through, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Tenant-Right  Committee  was  held 
on  Monday,  February  3rd. 

THE  COUNTY  COLLEGE.— The  Duke  of  Devonshir,e 
has  consented  to  nominate  the  trustees  of  this  College. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


So  fav  as  regards  the  graver  diseases  of  stock  the  re- 
gulations now  in  force  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
effective,  while  so  far  as  regards  the  minor  ills  of  ani- 
mals our  preventive  measures  would  look  to  be  of  little  or 
no  avail.  All  this  was  made  apparent  enough  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Friday  evening,  as  it  hns  been 
long  palpable  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think 
for  himself.  The  reason  for  any  such  a  distinctioii  must 
be  equally  manifest.  The  acting  authorities  luive  the 
power  to  deal  resolutely  with  rinderpest,  while  it  is  left 
pretty  much  with  people  to  please  themselver.  as  to 
whether  they  shall  stay  the  advances  of  foot-ani-mouth 
and  pleuro-pneumonia.  Hence  it  has  come  to  p»5s  that 
an  outbreak  of  plague  has  been  h.eai"d  of  almost  v  ith  in- 
difference, the  public  well  knowing  that  it  would  be 
stamped  out, and  that  the  spread  of  foot-and-moutliha«  been 
accepted  with  still  more  indifference,  asjthe  publis  knew 
no  thorough  effort  would  be  made  to  cut  short  its 
coiu'se, 


Nevertheless,  however  evident  these  facts  might  he,  no 
little  care  has  been  taken  during  the  discussions  which 
have  been  maintained  to  drive  the  pack  from  the  true 
scent.  For  years,  now,  the  Chamber  of  Agricultni'e  and 
the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Association  have  talked  of 
nothing  but  foreign  market  places,  and  impeached  none 
but  foreign  cattle,  as  if  there  v/ere  virtually  no  other 
sources  of  contagion.  It  has  been  only,  indeed,  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  from  the  sheer  force  of  evidence 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  these  institutions  have 
come  to  allow  that  disease  may  be  traced  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  Irish  cattle  throughout  the  country.  But,  in 
common  parlance,  they  don't  like  it,  and  hence  of  course 
the  coolness  with  wliich  Mr.  Jenkins'  valuable  series 
of  recommendations,  as  issued  under  the  countenance  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  was  received  by  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Had  he  gone  for  more  inspec- 
tion and  more  destruction  in  the  matter  of  foreign  stock, 
the  meeting  would  have  been  with  him,  but  as  he  |chose 
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the  rather  to  encounter  the  hydra  under  our  ownkeepiug,  he 
went  too  far — or  not  far  enough.  It  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  to  conceal  a  very  common  feeling  amongst 
graziers,  viz.,  that  they  would  prefer  to  chance  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  than  to  lose  the  chance  of  buying  Irish 
beasts.  Jlr.  Pell  said,  in  his  place  in  the  House  on  Fri- 
day, "  Many  persons  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  stringent  resolutions  were  required  with  regard  to 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease."  But  how  long  is  it  since 
at  a  meeting  in  Leicestershire  "  many  persons"  declined 
to  support  any  resolutions  which  as  regards  foot-and- 
mouth  would  interfere  with  the  Irish  trade  ? 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  how  when  Doctor  Buck- 
laud  was  at  Brocklesby  he  asked,  during  dinner  one  day, 
where  Lord  Yarborough  got  such  a  capital  lot  of  tenants 
from  ?  To  which  an  old  farmer  present  sung  out  in  answer, 
"  He  don't  go  anywhere  for  'em,  he  breeds  'em.'"  So  it 
would  seem  to  be  with  Irish  cattle  disease.  From  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  downwards  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  Ireland  is  denied,  and  yet  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  cases  which  can  be  traced  the  contagion  has 
been  directly  identified  with  Irish  stock.  This,  on 
the  face  of  it,  is  something  of  an  enigma,  to  the  solution 
of  which  Mr.  Jenkins  devoted  his  very  practical 
inquiries.  If  animals  are  healthy  when  they  are  shipped 
and  diseased  when  they  are  landed,  how  does  this  change 
for  the  worse  happen  so  continually  by  the  way  ?  The 
answer  to  this  by  now  is  a  twice-told  tale :  over-crowding 
of  boats,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  proper  ventilation,  sudden 
transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  such  like  contingencies 
must  have  their  effects  and  conduce  to  disease  or  debility, 
which  will  leads  on  to  disease. 

But  this  cannot  be.  Mr.  Forster  says  his  Veterinary 
Department  "  has  no  power  to  try  experiments  nor  the 
power  of  inspection  in  Ireland."  The  inevitable  com- 
mentary here  would  be  that  the  sooner  they  possess  such 
powers  the  better  ;  though  this  would  not  reach  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  Veterinary  Department  would 
go  very  unwillingly  into  such  an  inquiry  or  experiment 
as  was  formally  recommended  some  time  since  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  further  advocated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Friday.  The  accepted  doctrine  of  ,  the  veterinary 
inspector  is  that  disease  cannot  be  generated  in  an  animal, 
and  that  if  it  were  not  lying  in  the  system  at  starting,  no 
passage,  however  rough  or  otherwise  trying,  could  bring 
this  out.  It  is  thus  logically  demonstrated  that  no  Irish 
beast  can  have  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  for  there  is  none 
in  its  native  country  to  catch  it  from,  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  it  in  crossing  over.  In  the  face  of 
this  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  more  Irish  beasts 
are  diseased  than  any  others,  including  even  the 
foreigners,  and  that  they  scatter  the  complaint  from 
Bristol  South,  East,  and  especially  West. 

Still,  with  the  exception  of  the  veterinarians  all 
are  ^tolerably    well    agreed  as     to     the    necessity    for 


the  motion  just  made.  Thus,  The  Irish  Farmers' 
Ga~ette  of  last  Saturday  only  says,  "  The  members 
of  English  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture will  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  discussing  the 
matter  quietly  at  their  meetings.  They  will  go  to  Par- 
liament, and  there  are  numbers  of  members  of  parliament 
quite  ready  to  support  a  proposition  to  establish  a  quaran- 
tine for  Irish  cattle  landed  in  Great  Britain.  Should 
any  measure  of  the  kind  be  carried,  the  effect  would  be  to 
put  a  complete  stop  to  the  exportation  of  cattle  from  Ire- 
land, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  that 
means."  And,  further,  "  as  it  is  clear  the  disease  must 
be  contracted  in  transit,  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  Irish 
agriculturists  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  of 
transit  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  both  as  regards 
steam  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  and  railways  ;  though 
we  regret  to  say  there  appears  to  be  a  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence evinced  regarding  it  which  seems  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  interests 
which  are  at  stake."  This,  of  course,  was  written  before 
Friday's  debate  could  have  crossed  the  Channel. 

No  doubt,  a  somewhat  unfair  feeling  has  for  some  time 
past  been  fostered  against  the  Government  and  its 
measures,  dating  it  may  be  said  from  the  choice  of  a 
Foreign  Cattle  Market,  though  this  turns  out  after  all  to 
be  "  an  excellent  one."  From  that  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people  who  had  a  deal  to  say  on  the  subject,  the  de- 
partment could  do  nothing  right,  although  unfortunately 
for  themselves  they  turned  on  the  argument  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  not  the  management  of  the  foreign 
cattle  trade  which  has  become  a  failure,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  is  being  brought  more  and  more  under  satisfac- 
tory control,  simply  by  the  enforcement  of  the  necessary 
restrictions.  In  the  coming  inquiry  it  will  be  a  main 
duty  of  the  committee  to  ascertain  how  far  the  English 
farmer  is  really  willing  to  submit  to  the  regulation  of 
his  own  trade  ?  associated  of  course  with  some  improved 
method  of  carriage,  and  pointed  as  such  improvement 
should  be  by  the  experiments  suggested. 

In  curious  if  not  appropriate  commentary  on  the  de- 
bate in  Parliament  we  give  the  report  of  a  discussion  at 
the  Dorchester  Farmers'  Club,  where  the  present  price 
of  meat  was  regarded  by  no  means  as  an  evil.  Mr. 
Geuge,  indeed,  "rejoiced  in  the  high  price  of  meat,  and 
hoped  it  would  long  continue,  as  it  appeared  to  him  that 
in  this  question  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  those 
of  the  producer  were  not  at  all  identical."  Mi*. 
Chapman  Saunders,  again,  "  agreed  with  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  hoped  that  the  present  high  prices  would  be 
continued,  for  it  was  only  to  that  source  they  might  look 
to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  increased  expenses."  A  nice 
point  arises  here  :  Would  not  the  diminution  of  cattle 
diseases  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  meat  ?  and  thus  the 
Dorsetshire  farmers  in  particular  threaten  to  lose  as  much 
as  they  might  gain  by  the  proposed  inquiry. 


MR.    JAMES    HOWARD'S    TENANT-RIGHT    BILL. 


The  second  reading  has  been  fixed  for  Tuesday, 
March  18th,  every  Wednesday  up  to  the  end  of  .lune, 
having  been  appropriated  on  the  very  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  may  be  added  here,  that  an  altogether  imperfect 
synopsis  or  something  more  of  the  Bill  has  been 
published  witiiout  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  either 
Mr.  Howard  or  the  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  who 
have  still  the  Bill  UTider  examination.  Tiiis  is  the  more 
unfair,  as  so  far  Mr.  Howard  has  had  no  professional 
assistance  in  drawing  the  Bill,  which  will  be  put  officially 
into  shape,  when  the  principles  and  leading  details  have 


been  settled.  Of  course,  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  on  Monday,  March  3rd,  a  copy  of  the  Bill  as 
agreed  to  will  be  forwarded  to  such  of  the  Agricultural 
.louruals  as  are  in  the  habit  of  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Club.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Howard  asks  attention  to  clause  3rd,  the 
most  important  one  in  the  Bill,  which  has  been  completely 
rewritten,  and  now  reads  thus  :  "  When  a  tenant  has 
made  any  improvements  in  his  holding  after  the  passing 
of  tliis  Act,  the  arbitrators,  before  awarding  compcnsa- 
.  tion   to  such  tenant  in  respect  of  tem])orary  improve- 
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ments,  sliall  ascertain  the  outlay  incurred  by  the  tenant 
in  the  purchase  of  manures  and  fertilisers,  applied  to 
other  than  corn  crops  during  the  four  years  preceding 
the  termination  of  his  tenancy  ;  also  for  the  corn,  cake, 
and  other  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  the  live  stock  upon 
the  farm  during  the  said  period  ;  and  the  arbitrators  may 
award  iu  respect  of  the  unexhausted  value  of  such  ma- 
nures and  feeding  stuffs  (the  condition  of  the  farm  as  to 
cleanliness  having  been  taken  into  consideration)  any  sum 
they  may  determine  upon,  provided  nevertheless  that  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  does  not  exceed  the  annual 
average  outlay  of  the  four  years,  nor  a  moiety  of  the  sum 
so  expended  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  tenancy. 
Provided  further,  the  arbitrator  shall  ascertain  if  any, 
and  what  quantity  or  amount  of  hay,  straw,  roots,  or 
green  crops  have  been  sold  off  the  fai-m  during  the  two 
last  years  of   the  tenancy,  and  shall  deduct  from  the 


amount  of  the  compensation  awarded  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  the  value  of  the  manures  that  would  have  been 
made  from  such  produce  had  it  been  consumed  u])ou  the 
farm.  The  arbitrators  shall  further  take  into  considera- 
tion the  general  state  and  condition  of  the  farm  at  the 
time  of  the  determination  of  the  tenancy,  and  in  case  of  a 
farm  in  high  condition,  the  length  of  time  such  high 
condition  has  been  maintained ;  and  they  may  award,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  in  respect  of  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs,  any  further  sum  in  respect  of  any  such 
general  temporary  improvements  as  they  may  determine 
upon."  We  give  this  by  permission  ;  but  considering 
that  every  copy  of  the  imperfect  Bill  issued  was  marked 
private,  it  seems  almost  inexplicable  that  this  should 
have  been  deliberately  handed  over  for  publication 
without  either  Mr.  Howard  or  the  Committee  having 
been  consulted. 


THE      AGRICULTURE      OF      SICILY. 


The  island  of  Sicily,  the  great  prize  for  which  the 
Romans  and  Carthagenians  contended,  and  eventually  the 
principal  granary  of  Rome,  has  shared  iu  the  general 
improvement  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Since  the  thou- 
sand heroes  of  Marsala  under  Garibaldi  delivered  the 
country  from  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  great  changes  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  in  progress.  The  soil  that  two 
thousand  years  since  was  prolific  with  corn  and  wine,  and 
supported  splendid  cities,  may  again  become  one  of  the 
greatest  exporting  spots  upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Waste 
lands  have  been  enclosed,  large  domains  have  been  divided 
for  the  convenience  of  sale,  and  converted  into  vineyards 
and  orangeries,  the  cereals  in  many  places  have  given  place 
to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  fruits,  and  the  value  of 
all  landed  property  has  considerably  increased.  Exten- 
sive projects  for  the  re-building  of  harbours  have  beeu 
commenced ;  and  not  the  least  among  the  improvements 
in  a  country  where  the  roads  and  the  accommodation  for 
travellers  were  proverbially  bad,  are  the  railroads  finished 
and  projected  from  Messina  to  Catania  and  Santa  Groce 
along  the  coast,  and  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and  from 
Palermo  across  the  island  to  Girgenti. 

The  great  mass  of  the  labouring  population  is  neces- 
sarily agricultural  ;  yet  there  is  little  or  no  rui'al  popu- 
lation, as  we  understand  the  term  in  England.  The 
general  insecurity  of  life  and  property  that  has  prevailed, 
together  with  the  malaria  in  the  low  and  best  cultivated 
districts,  has  compelled  the  agricultural  classes  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  towns  or  villages,  which  generally  occupy  ele- 
vated positions.  The  law  of  entail  being  no  longer  in 
force,  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
proprietors,  who  support  themselves  by  the  cultivation  of 
their  little  holdings,  though  they  can  barely  maintain 
themselves  by  these  means ;  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  act 
as  hired  labourers.  In  1861,  there  were  51,858  such 
proprietors  ;  and,  although  their  number  is  large,  yet  the 
extent  of  land  they  cultivate  is  probably  very  inferior  to 
that  occupied  by  tenant-farmers.  The  extent  of  land 
usually  upon  lease  varies  from  2  aci'cs  to  200  or  300  acres, 
and  occasionally  as  much  as  1,500  acres,  Estates  of 
about  6,000  acres  are  not  very  uncommon.  At  Girgenti 
the  tenants  in  that  district  occupy  usually  small  farms  of 
from  30  to  50  acres.  The  duration  of  a  lease  to  a  large 
tenant  is  three,  five,  or  seven,  or  nine  years.  With  the 
small  holdings  the  usual  duration  is  three  years,  according 
to  the  rotation  of  crops ;  sometimes  it  is  six  years.  This, 
however,  is  not  considered  long  enough  to  encourage 
tenants  to  cultivate  their  farms  properly.  The  number  of 
such  tenancies  was  8,201,    The  next  in  importance  are 


the  "mezzadri,"  or  occupiers  who  share  the  produce  with 
the  landlord.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  landlord 
ploughs  the  ground,  and  advances  corn  for  seed  and  for 
the  peasant's  maintenance,  while  the  latter  sows  and 
reaps  the  corn,  and  receives  about  a  third  of  it  for  his 
services.  When  the  husbandman  possesses  a  few  yoke 
of  oxen  or  mules,  and  ploughs  the  land,  he  receives  a 
larger  share  of  the  produce.  When  the  labourer  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  landlord  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  almond,  or  the  orange,  it  is  his  duty  to  perform 
all  the  necessary  operations  of  husbandry  and  to  gather 
the  crop,  of  which  he  receives  about  two -fifths  as  his 
share.  Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  mixed  cultivation, 
the  peasant  takes  the  low  crops — corn,  beans,  or  whatever 
that  may  be — while  the  produce  of  the  trees  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  landlord.  The  numbers  thus  engaged  are 
5,470,  being  very  small  compared  to  other  parts  of  Italy 
where  the  "  mezzadri  "  system  is  more  generally  followed. 
The  production  of  Sicily  at  the  last  agricultural  census 
was  given  at  5,877,474  hectolitres  for  wheat,  4,306,711 
for  barley  and  oats,  676,420  for  rice  and  other  cereals, 
307,380  for  oil,  and  8,188,100  for  wine.  The  production 
of  wheat  equalled  that  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  com- 
bined, 80  that  Sicily  may  still  claim  the  place  of  the 
"  corn  granary  "  for  Italy.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  various  dyeing  materials  and  drugs,  con- 
stitute a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  but  their  total 
quantities  cannot  be  ascertained.  Upon  lands  not  irri- 
gated, the  rotation  of  crops  are  a  year  of  fallow  succeeded 
by  one  of  wheat,  and  afterwards  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  years  of  pasture.  Fallow  one  year  and  wheat  the 
next  make  a  biennial  rotation  very  common  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  A  crop  of  lupins  or  beans  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  fallow.  Upon  the  irrigated  soils  it  is  for  the 
first  year,  cotton  ;  second  vear,  cotton ;  tliird  year,  wheat ; 
fourth  year,  grass;  fifth  year,  pulse  or  cotton,  wheat,  barley. 
The  culture  of  the  vine,  which  is  very  general  throughout 
Italy,  is  more  carefully  attended  to  in  Sicily  than  else- 
where, and  the  Marsala  wines  bear  a  very  fair  reputa- 
tion abroad.  Olive  plantations  and  mulberry-trees  for  silk- 
worm breeding  abound  in  the  province  of  Messina,  and 
the  chesnut  is  very  general  in  the  hilly  districts.  In  the 
locality  around  Girgenti  the  crops  raised  are  corn,  pulse, 
cotton,  vines.  The  first  year  is  employed  iu  mauuring 
the  land,  aad  sowing  beans  or  pulse ;  the  second  year 
produces  wheat ;  the  third  year,  barley.  This  rotation 
produces  a  very  good  result,  the  average  being  that  1  salm 
(1  imp.  quarter)  produces  12  salms  of  corn;  and  some- 
tinjes,  on  smaller  properties,  which  are  better  cultivated, 
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1  salm  will  produce  20  to  24  salms.  In  general,  mules 
are  preferred  to  caltle,  the  former  being  more  useful  in 
carrying  corn  and  other  produce  to  town,  roads  being 
wanting.  Small  proprietors  keep  from  three  to  four 
oxen  or  cows  ;  some  keep  one  bull  and  a  few  cows.  The 
cattle  are  pastured  in  the  day  on  wild  palms,  which  are 
very  abundant.  At  night  they  are  kept  in  stables,  and  fed 
on  hay,  straw,  and  beaus, 

A  very  ancient  form  of  agricultural  credit  in  kind  which 
still  exists  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  southern  provinces,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The 
Monti  Frumentari  or  corn  banks,  are  stores  of  grain 
from  which  the  quantity  required  for  sowing  is  advanced 
to  small  farmers  to  be  restored  in  the  following  year  with 
the  addition  for  every  measure  of  about  10  per  cent. 
More  recently  companies  have  been  formed  to  lend 
money  to  farmers  and  land-owners  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  on  securities  that  can  be  easily 
realised,  as  land  credit  bonds,  or  agricultural  produce 
deposited  in  public  warehouses,  &c.  The  Bank  of  Sicily 
acts  for  that  island,  and  the  total  amount  of  mortgages 
registered  in  1867  represented  the  value  of  £58,000,000 
sterling.  What  proportion  this  bears  to  the  total  value 
of  real  property  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  any  rate,  it 
shows  the  amount  of  property  on  the  island  even  for  the 
mortgaged  portion  to  be  very  considerable.  The  object 
for  which  money  is  borrowed  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  purchase  of  land,  and  very  rarely  indeed  the  im- 
provement of  property.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  pea- 
sant  is  to  become  the  owner  of  a  farm,  or  to  extend  it  if 
he  possesses  one. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  35  per  cent,  of  the 
total  agricultural  population  of  Italy  belonged  to  the 
class  of  day  labourers,  "  agricoltori  giornaliere,"  which 
comprised  2,695,977  persons.     Nearly  one-half  of  the 


entire  number  were  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  lu 
Sicily,  where  the  proportion  of  this  class  to  the  local 
agricultural  population  is  largest,  the  number  was 
319,953,  or  67  per  cent.  These  labourers  are  sometimes 
engaged  for  the  year,  but  they  are  generally  hired  by  the 
day,  and  their  existence  is  altogether  precarious.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  painful  spectacle,  says  an  eye-witness, 
then  what  takes  place  every  day  in  a  village  market-place 
where  groups  of  labourers  may  be  seen  waiting  to  be 
hired,  who  have  to  undergo  an  inspection,  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  examination  of  negroes  by  a  slave- 
dealer.  The  average  of  wages  for  the  whole  island  in 
1867  was  reckoned  at  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  day.  At  har- 
vest time  the  wages  rise  to  3s.,  or  even  4s. ,  with  food 
and  wine  ad  libitum.  In  any  case  the  labourer  is  only 
paid  when  he  works  ;  on  Sundays  and  oi\itx  festas  he  re- 
ceives nothing.  A  heavy  tax  on  the  field  labourer  is  the 
great  distance  he  has  to  walk  from  the  village  where  he 
sleeps  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  Sicilian  peasant  to  leave  his  home  two  or 
three  hours  before  sunrise,  and  not  to  reach  it  again  till 
late  at  night,  and  he  endures  this  extra  fatigue  to  esca])e 
the  malaria  which  in  summer  and  autumn  renders  all  the 
low  grounds  more  or  less  pestilential.  Meat  is  so  dear 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  his  reach.  Ksh,  which  is  more 
accessible,  is  not  always  wholesome  during  the  hot  sea- 
son. Bread  and  maccaroni  are  the  staple  food.  The 
cheaper  wines  are  the  ordinary  beverage,  and  these,  upon 
the  whole,  are  not  injurious,  if  taken  in  moderation. 
The  Sicilian  possesses  counteracting  advantages  in  the 
climate,  which  enables  him  for  many  months  in  the 
year  to  dispense  with  warm  clothing,  and  during 
the  height  of  the  summer  he  is  glad  to  wear  the  lightest 
fabrics  he  can  procure. 


THE   RECOVERY   OF   CHICAGO. 


The  destruction  of  property  of  every  kind  occasioned 
by  the  calamitous  fire  at  Chicago  in  October,  1871,  has, 
in   the  reconstruction    of    that    city,    afforded    a    re- 
markable proof    of    the    elasticity     of     the    American 
character,    as   evinced  in   the  renovation  of  her  com- 
merce as  well  as  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.     Chicago 
is  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  emporium 
of  the  grain  trade  and  other  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Lake  States— hitherto,  at  any  rate,  other  Lake  towns  or 
cities  notwithstanding.      It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  increasing  commerce  between 
those  States  and  the  European  market  will  leave  America 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  in  future,  the  Erie  Canal  being 
already  too  nan-ow  and  too  shallow  to  forward  the  larger 
vessels  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ,  whilst  insuperable 
diiliculties  arc  said  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
itself.     On  the  other  hand  the  trade  of  Canada  is  also 
increasing  in  the  direction  of  Europe,  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  canals,  by  which  the  rapids  on 
the  rivers  arc  avoided,  in  order  to  admit  of  ships  of  large 
burden   to   pass   to   the  Atlantic   without  the  tranship- 
ment of  cargoes.      The  accomplishment  of  this  work, 
which  the    Canadian   Government    is   very   desirous   of 
undertaking,  is  a  desideratum  in  the  estimation  of  the 
merchants  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  other  Lake  ports, 
who  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  cargoes  at  New  York,  or 
to  have  to  tranship  them  on  the  passage  thither. 

At  the  time  of  the  conflagration  at  Chicago  in  October, 
1871,  there  was  stored  in  that  city  11,300,000  bushels 
of  grain  of  different  kinds,  distributed  amongst  fifteen 
elevators.     These  mackiiieB  are  of  woadcrful  utility  in 


the  shipment  and  transhipment  of  grain,  and  have  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  America.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  buckets  attached  to  an  endless  double  chain  or 
strap,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  dredging  machines 
employed  on  our  rivers,  and  working  on  a  frame  with  a 
wheel  at  top  and  bottom.  The  wheels  are  turned  by  a 
leathern  strap,  and  steam  or  horse  power,  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame  and  lifting  apparatus  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  the  ship  imdcr 
the  machine.  By  this  means  a  cargo  of  any  kind  of 
grain  is  very  speedily  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, or  from  the  ship  to  the  warehouse. 

At  the  fire  in  Chicago,  six  of  the  elevators,  with 
the  contents  of  their  granaries,  were  destroyed. 
In  October,  1872,  just  a  twelvemonth  after,  two 
of  the  six  had  been  re-established,  and  the  amount 
of  grain  in  the  provisional  stores  that  had  been  in  the 
interim  constructed  (including  that  not  destroyed)  as 
taken  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Chicago  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  movements 
of  business  at  this  wonderful  emporium  of  commerce  so 
far  as  the  trade  in  grain  is  concerned. 

ARRIVALS  OP  GRAIN  AT  CHICAGO  IN  THE  YEARS  1871 
AND  1872. 

1871.  1872. 

Flour 13,652,296  barrels  1,354,906  barrels. 

Wheat  16,305,815  bushels  11,212,919  bushels. 

Maize    36,503,048      „  48,987,169      „ 

Oats  13,059,100      „  13,685,112      „ 

Rye    1,7'.»3,774      „  956,529      „ 

Barley   3,193,658      „  3,365,409      „ 
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SBIPMENXS  OF  GEAIN  FROM  CHICAGO  IN  THE  YEARS 
1871  AND  1873. 

1871.  1873. 

Flour 1,224,617  barrels       1,145,922  barrels. 

Wheat    ......     14,929,612  bushels       9,839,291  bushels. 

Maize 13,858,183      „  45,284,868      „ 

Oats  9,508,820      „  13,586,307      „ 

Rye    1,134,183      „  1,007,384      „ 

Barley    2,827,509      „  2,759,745      „ 

The  live  cattle  and  salted  meat  trade  at  Chicago  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  large  and  powerful  company, 
the  principal  business  of  which  is  buying  and  selling  on 
commission,  the  keeping  and  fattening  pigs,  and  supply- 
ing the  butchers  of  the  city  with  all  descriptions  of 
animals  for  human  consumption.  These  establishments 
were  not  at  all  involved  in  the  conflagration,  so  that  they 
suff'ered  nothing  directly  by  it,  and  have  since  continu- 
ally extended  their  operations,  as  the  following  tables 
will  show  : 

ARRIVALS  01'  ANIMALS  AT  CHICAGO  IN  THE  YEARS  1871 
AND  1873. 

1870-71.  1871-73. 

Horned  cattle 672,249  630,440 

Pigs 2,376,393  3,381,894 

Sheep  327,161  385,615 

SHIPMENTS  OF    ANIMALS   IN  THE  SAME  YEARS. 

1870-71.  1871-72. 

Ilornedcattle 431,464  445,220 

Pigs 1,251,513  1,873,277 

Sheep 165,789  148,758 


Chicago  has  long  been  the  most  important  market  on 
the  globe  for  every  kind  of  timber.  In  fact,  its  foundations 
were  laid  by  the  timber  trade.  So  recently  as  the  year 
1830  Chicago  consisted  of  a  few  huts,  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  lumberers  who  resorted  to  it  as  a 
convenient  place  for  their  trade,  and  it  has  ever  since  made 
the  timber  trade  a  principal  object  of  commerce.  At 
present  it  is  computed  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  it,  independent  of  the  3,500  seamen  engaged 
in  the  300  ships  employed  in  it.  The  capital  invested  in 
this  way  as  represented  by  the  timber  on  board  the  ships, 
saw  mills,  and  other  working  stock,  is  at  present  esti- 
mated at  80  million  dollars,  or  16  millions 
sterling. 

The  entire  operations  of  last  year  exceed  not  only 
those  of  the  most  favom-able  years,  but  are  even  superior 
as  regard  the  number  of  pigs,  to  the  whole  trade  of  all 
the  Lake  ports  combined,  including  that  of  Albany,  which 
is  second  only  to  Chicago.  The  fire,  by  destroying  a 
part  of  the,  city  has  created  an  enormous  demand  for 
timber  of  all  kinds  ;  the  arrivals  thefore  have  been  large, 
but  the  sales  have  not  increased  proportionately,  it 
being  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  supply  the  most  pres- 
sing local  wants.  On  the  whole,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  Chicago  has  lost  none  of  its  activity  through  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  her,  and  that  in  no  respect 
has  she  declined  ft'om  the  high  position  she  prcviouslv 
occupied, 


AGRICULTURAL       CHILDREN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


BILL. 


Mr.  C.  S.  HEAD,  on  moving  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
said  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  received  a  second 
reading  at  the  hands  of  the  House  last  year.  The  main  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Factory  Acts ; 
but  agricultural  employment  being  essentially  a  healthy  one, 
they  did  not  propose  it  so  much  for  the  restriction  of  the  em- 
ployment of  children  as  for  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  education.  The  only  one  instance  in  which  they  thought 
that  children  might  be  exposed  to  hardship  was  when  they 
v/ere  employed  in  agricultural  gangs,  and  accordingly  they  pro- 
posed to  ameud  the  Agricultural  Gangs  Act  by  providing  that 
no  child  should  be  employed  in  tliese  gangs  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  ten  years,  instead  of  eight  as  it  now  stood. 
The  first  important  clause  in  this  bill  provided  that  no  child 
should  be  employed^  in  agriculture  under  eight  years  of  age. 
Last  year  the  right  hou.  gentleman  the  member  for  Oxford, 
with  his  Argus  eyes,  spotted  a  defect  in  this  clause,  and  ob- 
served that  under  it  a  child  might  be  prevented  from  assisting 
his  father  in  digging  potatoes  in  the  garden.  They  met  that 
case  by  excluding  from  the  bill  all  gardens  and  allotments 
under  an  acre.  They  were  very  anxious  to  apply  the  clause  to 
small  farmers,  because  they  were  of  all  people  those  wlio 
worked  their  children  most  and  educated  tliem  worst.  They 
proposed  that  from  eight  to  ten  no  child  should  be  employed 
in  agriculture  unless  during  the  previous  twelve  months  it  had 
passed  260  attendances  at  school,  and  should  not  be  employed 
from  ten  to',twclve  unless  it  has  passed  150  attendances  at 
school.  It  might  be  asked  why  he  did  not  extend  the  age  to 
13,  as  in  the  Factory  Acts,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  at  12 
years  of  age  a  child  sliould  not  have  received  ample  education. 
There  was  a  boy  working  on  his  own  farm  at  present  12  years 
of  age  who  could  do  a  sum  in  vulgar  fractions,  and  who  would 
pass  an  examination  much  belter  than  he  (Mr.  Read)  could. 
An  objection  had  been  taken  to  the  bill  that  the  age  of  eii^ht 
was  too  early  for  a  child  to  go  to  work.  In  agriculture  they 
were  seldom  or  never  employed  at  that  age ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  alter  the  Factory 
Acts,  which  fixed  the  age  of  eight,  lie  believed  that  if 
this  bill  went  into  committee .  there   would  be  some  dis- 


cussion on  the  relative  value  of  certificates  of  attendance  and 
certificates  of  efficiency.  Personally  he  had  no  objections 
to  both  systems  being  tried,  but  he  had  an  objection  to  boys 
being  merely  crammed.  A  bill  of  this  kind  had  long  been 
wanted ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Education  Act  had  been 
passed  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  a  short  time  the  whole  country  would  be  covered  with 
schools,  and  he  was  told  that  the  Vice-president  of  the  Council 
was  insisting  that  three  parishes  in  Norfolk  should  provide 
accommodation  respectively  for  seven,  for  five,  and  for  three 
children.  He  could  not  expect  that  the  Vice-president  would 
do  more  than  give  his  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill 
until  he  had  laid  his  own  plans  for  the  amendment  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  before  the  House.  If  the  plan  of  the  Government 
was  to  establish  direct  compulsion,  he  would  say  that,  how- 
ever well  it  might  suit  the  towns,  it  would  not  at  present 
suit  the  country.  It  might  be  that  they  were  to  have  school 
boards  in  every  village ;  but  even  under  school  boards  they 
would  have  various  systems  of  compulsion ;  and  if  the  com- 
pulsory powers  were  committed  to  boards  of  guardians,  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  enforce  them,  or  very  lax  in  carryiuf 
them  out.  It  was  a  totally  different  case  with  regard  to  in- 
direct compulsion.  They  could  lead  the  British  lion,  even  in 
the  form  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  a  great  deal  better  than 
they  could  drive  him.  He  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
good  parents  :  he  only  wanted  to  bring  indifferent  and  selfish 
parents  to  a  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  their 
children.  The  irresistible  persuasion  of  tlie  pocket  was  in 
his  mind  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  harsh  measure 
of  direct  compulsion.  There  was  in  the  Bill  a  suspensory 
clause.  He  was  sorry  that  the  honourable  member  for  Scar- 
borough last  year  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  its 
rejection.  He  (Mr.  Read)  was  surprised  that  a  distinguished 
agriculturist  hke  him  did  not  recognise  that  in  certain  seasons 
it  would  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  Bill.  During  the  corn 
harvest  the  schools  were  shut  up  in  any  case  ;  but  in  the  liop 
districts  and  during  the  fruit  season  it  was  essential  that 
every  available  child  should  be  used  for  securing  the  hops 
and  the  fruit,    He  therefore  proposed  to  give  the  magis- 
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rates  power  to  suspend  the  Act  during  exceptional  and  lusy 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  said  tliat  the  Act  would  fail 
without  inspectors.  He  believed  that  school  managers, 
backed  by  public  opinion,  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
Act ;  but  if  not,  they  could  come  to  Parliament,  and  ask  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
believe  that  this  was  a  sincere  endeavour  to  meet  an  evil 
whicli  was  spreading  rather  than  diminishing  ;  and  if  it  be- 
came law,  he  trusted  that  it  would  raise  the  intelligence  and 
improve  the  condition  of  their  labouring  poor  by  giving 
every  child  a  full,  sufficient,  useful,  and  thoroughly  religious 
education. 

Mr.  AKllOYD  seconded  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  work  satis- 
factorily. There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  direct 
and  indirect  compulsion.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  direct 
compulsion  of  the  child.  The  compulsion  was  on  the  parent, 
and  how  much  more  efficient  was  it  if  besides  the  parent  they 
made  the  employer  also  responsible  ?  From  his  experience  of 
the  Factory  Act  he  ventured  to  say  that  this  measure  would 
effect  a  marvellous  change  in  the  rural  districts.  It  would 
compel  both  the  parents  and  the  tenant-farmers  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  the  children,  and  he  had  much  plea- 
sure in  giving  it  his  support. 

Mr.  PELL  said  that  tliere  were  about  40,000  children 
connected  with  agriculture  who  did  not  come  under 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.  Two  former  attempts 
had  been  made  to  deal  with  this  question.  In  1867  the  hon. 
member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  introduced  a  bill  in  which 
he  did  not  prohibit  work  under  eight  years  of  age,  but  required 
children  to  attend  alternate  days  at  school.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  in  most  rural  districts  that  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible.  Then  there  was  the  bill  of  Lord  Portman, 
which  required  300  attendances  at  school  of  2^  hours  every 
year  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Pell) 
beheved  that  tlie  number  of  attendances  was  too  large.  Apart 
from  this  Bill,  the  only  other  alternative  they  had  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  boards  wherever  there  might  be  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  school  accommodation.  He  should  not 
wish  to  see  that  alternative  put  in  force.  An  attempt  to  force 
school  boards  on  rural  districts  would  rather  impede  than  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education.  There  had  been  very  few  at- 
tempts to  establish  school  boards  in  rural  districts,  where  they 
were  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary.  Many  hard  things  had 
been  said  about  the  squire  and  the  clergyman,  but  they  had 
been  found  to  be  the  most  practical  and  useful  promoters  of 
education.  This  Bill  had  been  introduced  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  chambers  of  agriculture,  and  it  provided  com- 
pulsion in  the  least  offensive  form  in  which  it  could  be  applied. 
There  was  one  special  reason  why  some  measure  of  this  sort 
should  be  passed.  It  was  a  trying  and  distressing  thing  to 
parents  whose  children  were  going  regularly  to  school  to  see 
the  children  of  more  apathetic  parents  working  and  earning 
liigher  wages  because  the  labour  market  had  been  reduced 
by  the  attendance  of  their  own  children  at  school.  They 
would  not  need  inspectors  to  carry  out  the  Bill.  In 
country  life  the  clergyman,  the  farmer,  and  the  resident  in 
the  village,  were  all  inspectors,  and  knew  very  well  what 
cliildren  were  or  were  not  going  to  school ;  and  if  they 
failed,  no  system  of  inspection  would  make  the  Bill  operative. 

Mr.  DIXON  said  the  hon.  member  for  Norfolk  had  de- 
scribed this  Bill  as  an  honest  endeavour  to  givo  education  to  the 
working  classes  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and,  believing 
that  statement,  he  (Mr.  Dixon)  should  not  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  tlic  measure.  But  he  could  not  vote  for  it  for  two 
reasons.  He  considered  the  Bill  a  very  weak  one,  and  a  very 
ineffectual  method  of  dealing  with  a  great  evil.  It  would  not 
touch  cliildren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years,  and 
it  could  not  either  have  any  influence  on  children  above  eight 
^ears  of  age,  who  were  not  required  to  be  set  to  work.  With 
reference  to  those  who  were  to  come  under  its  operation,  it 
did  not  provide  any  machinery  by  which  it  could  be  put  into 
force.  In  the  agricultural  districts  it  liad  been  alleged  that 
the  farmers  were  positively  averse  to  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  liad  been  stated  tliat  as  the  Factory  Act  had  an- 
svfered  well  in  towns  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  country  dis- 
tricts. JIc  did  not  deny  that  it  had  operated  well  in  towns, 
but  it  liad  only  touclu.d  a  very  small  portion  of  the  children. 
Ihe  promoters  of  tlicBill  had  stated  tiieir  intention  of  putting 


forward  this  Bill  as  a  substitute  for  a  complete  one,  and  that 
that  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  a  compulsory  measure. 
Now,  in  his  own  mind,  direct  compulsion  was  the  only  effectual 
way  of  dealing  with  this  gigantic  evil.  If  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  forward  as  an  assistance  to  the  compulsory  system  lie 
should  have  accepted  it ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  in  com- 
petition with  the  compulsory  system  he  was  unable  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  FORSTER  observed  that  the  House  must  come  to  a 
conclusion,  not  so  much  on  the  views  of  the  particular  advo- 
cates of  the  measure,  as  on  the  measure  itself;  and,  if  he 
understood  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  committed  the 
House  to  anything  more  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  four 
corners  of  it,  he  should  ask  it  not  to  sanction  its  introduction, 
and  especially  against  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion, 
which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  measure,  because 
in  accordance  with  her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  the 
Government  were  pledged  to  make  certain  amendments  in  the 
Education  Act,  and  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  business  of  the 
House  allowed  it  he  would  state  the  nature  of  those  amend- 
ments, lie  willingly  consented  to  the  principle  which  the  Bill 
contained.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  whatever  opinion  might 
be  entertained  about  compulsion,  that  indirect  compulsion  had 
been  found  to  work  well  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
that  compulsion  was  made  easier  by  indirect  compulsion.  It 
was  a  good  omen  that  this  matter  had  been  brought  forward  by 
gentlemen  possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
he  asked  his  hon.  friend  not  to  fix  too  early  a  date  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  Bill,  because  it  would  be  convenient  before  that 
time  that  the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the  plan  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  protested  against  the  bill  being  consi- 
dered as  providing  for  a  full,  sufficient,  and  useful  education  of 
the  agricultural  labourers.  It  was  not  satisfactory  that  this 
country  should  be  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  such  paltry 
measures  when  some  other  countries  scarcely  contained  an  un- 
educated person.  In  some  of  the  midland  counties  there  were 
both  manufacturing  and  agricultural  villages  which  were  placed 
under  the  Worshops  Act.  This  Bill  contained  no  provision  g 
for  a  proper  system  of  inspection,  lie  wanted  to  know  what 
the  parson,  or  squire,  or  farmer  had  done  to  ensure  the  sending 
of  children  to  school  under  the  act.  They  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  proper  inspection.  He  believed  the  Bill 
would  prove  to  bo  a  dead  failure.  It  was  like  throwing  a  lump 
of  salt  over  London  Bridge,  and  going  to  the  Noro  to  drink 
salt  water. 

Colonel  BARTTELOT  observed  that  the  hon.  member 
who  had  just  spoken  always  introduced  into  these  discussions 
the  example  of  foreign  countries.  Now  he  (Colonel  Barttelot) 
was  Englishman  enough  to  know  that  we  had  done  remarkably 
well  at  home,  and  did  not  think  we  ought  to  rush  after  foreign 
countries  so  much.  There  was  a  desire  to  organise  everything 
on  foreign  principles,  and  then  everything  was  organised  badly. 
With  regard  to  the  array  we  had  run  after  France,  and  made  a 
mistake  ;  and  then  after  Prussia,  and  had  not  done  any  better. 
The  hon.  member  had  intimated  that  the  parsons  and  squires, 
and  farmers  had  done  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  observed  that  what  he  had  stated  was 
that  they  had  done  nothing  to  enforce  the  Workshops  Act,  nor 
was  it  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Colonel  BARTTELOT  understood  the  hon.  member  to  have 
spoken  of  the  schools.  Now,  he  believed  that  the  parsons,  the 
squires,  and  the  farmers  had  done  a  great  deal,  and  he  denied 
the  existence  of  that  ignorance  throughout  the  land  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  had  not 
yet  had  a  fair  trial,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  one  before 
the  House  passed  a  measure  like  that  now  under  discussion, 
and  placed  another  incumbrance  on  the  statute  book.  The 
lion,  member  for  Birmingham  wished  to  increase  the  charge 
for  education  by  £5,000,000  or  £0,000,000. 

Mr.  DIXON  intimated  that  he  wished  to  save  £10,000,000, 
of  which  £5,000,000  might  be  spent  on  education.  Now, 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  below  the  gangway  who  really 
wished  to  save  money.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  lie  thouglit  there  were  many 
portions  of  it  which  required  alteration,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  assist  in  amending  it  in  committee. 

Tiie  Bill  was  theu  read  a  second  time. 
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It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  possessing  even  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  agriculture,  that  its  pursuit 
is  beset  with  many  serious  difficulties,  most  of  them  un- 
avoidable in  a  greater  of  less  degree  by  even  the  most 
energetic  and  persevering.  These  obstructions  combine 
to  form  such  a  drawback  to  a  successful  issue,  that  many 
men  are  unable  wholly  to  combat  them  ;  and  although  they 
may  by  a  struggle  retain  their  holdings  by  living  penuri- 
ously,  yet  completely  fail  in  advancing  their  position, 
reaehing  old  age  in  a  worse  state  than  when  they  first 
began  the  world,  full  of  vigour  and  hopefulness.  It  is 
the  ability  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  uninterrupted 
progress,  to  be  able  to  forsee  and  prepare  for  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  materially  lessen  the  amount  of  loss  and  annoy- 
ance they  are  likely  to  occasion,  and  to  be  as  cheerful  and 
elastic  in  temper,  and  as  doggedly  persevering  in  the 
midst  of  trial  and  difficulty  as  when  all  is  going  on 
smoothly  and  well,  that  constitutes  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess in  the  character  of  the  prosperous  farmer.  Amongst 
the  drawbacks  to  agricultural  prosperity,  deficiency  of 
capital  may  be  ranked  as  tho  most  noticeable,  compara- 
tively few  men  having  sufficient  money  invested  in  the 
business  they  have  embarked  in,  to  which  they  devote 
their  whole  time  and  energies,  and  from  which  they 
naturally  hope  to  derive  a  respectable  living.  The  intense 
desire  evinced  by  agriculturists  of  every  grade,  from  the 
holder  of  an  allotment  of  a  few  acres  to  the  gentleman 
farmer  who  I'cckons  his  acreage  by  the  hundred,  to  possess 
an  extended  breadth  of  land,  is  mainly  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  feature  of  modern  agriculture  ;  and  solely  on 
account  of  this,  much  of  the  land  remains  unproductive, 
or,  at  best,  scarcely  half  the  wealth  which  it  would  yield 
under  ordinarily  liberal  treatment  is  extracted  from  it. 
The  disposition  to  acquire  a  considerable  area  of  land  is 
intensified  by  the  halo  of  respectability  which  encircles  its 
possessor,  and  by  the  acknowledged  position  accorded  to 
him  by  the  conventionalisms  of  society — privileges  which, 
although  of  comparatively  little  account  in  hard  coin,  yet 
from  use  and  wont  become  dear  to  the  human  heart,  and 
when  lost,  from  whatever  reason,  cause  regret  and  anguish 
almost  insupportable.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
farmer  whose  capital  is  too  small  for  his  acreage,  can  ever 
hope  to  undertake  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  ultimate 
success,  an  extended  series  of  operations  with  the  view  of 
permanently  improving  its  condition,  the  attempt  to  do  so 
proving  abortive  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources  long 
before  he  has  had  time  even  in  part  to  realise  the  advan- 
tages he  had  hoped  to  derive  from  the  investment  of  his 
capital.  Many  an  inexperienced  sanguine  man  has  ruined 
himself  by  too  hastily  entering  on  what  he  conceived  to 
be  peremptory  works  of  improvement,  neglecting  to  re- 
serve sufficient  money  to  meet  his  unavoidable  liabilities 
as  they  became  due,  and  thus,  getting  into  the  power  of 
his  creditors,  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  farm 
without  receiving  a  single  penny  of  all  that  he  had  so 
foolishly  expended.  In  carrying  out  this  idea,  a  very  fre- 
quent mistake  is  made  on  entering  a  new  farm,  in  levelling 
what  are  supposed  to  be  superfluous  fences,  so  as  to  have 
large  fields,  without  duly  considering  whether  they  were 
not  in  reality  more  valuable  as  shelter  for  stock,  and  in 
that  way  make  more  money  than  ever  could  be  made  by 
the  crop  either  of  corn  or  grass  on  the  increased  mea- 
surement thus  secured.  In  bleak  exposures  the  removal 
of  strong  bank  fences,  topped  it  may  be  with  gorse  or 
thorn,  is  the  most  suicidal  policy  the  stock-holder  can 


pursue,  and  heavy  losses  from  disease  occasioned  by  ex- 
posure to  the  chilling  blasts  of  spriug  and  autumn  become  of 
frequent  occurrence.  All  operations  of  this  kind  may  with 
great  propriety  be  left  over  until  at  least  a  year's  resi- 
dence has  given  some  experience  of  the  climatic  and 
other  more  noticeable  features  of  the  locality,  thus  en- 
abling the  beginner  to  form  a  matured  and  consequently 
more  correct  judgment  as  to  what  surface  changes  were 
actually  necessary  to  be  carried  out.  I  will,  however, 
assume  that  the  young  farmer  has  got  a  fair  start,  that 
he  has  been  provided  with  capital  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  necessary  amount  of  live  and  dead  stock  required  for 
the  number  of  acres  he  has  undertaken  to  manage. 
Further,  that,  over  and  above  this,  he  is  in  possession  of 
a  reserve  fund  for  house  expenses,  servants'  and  labourers' 
wages,  and  other  incidental  and  unavoidable  expenses,  to 
carry  him  on  until  such  time  as  he  may  hope  to  get 
some  return  from  his  farm,  without  having  to  force  any- 
thing on  the  market  at  unfavourable  periods,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  live-stock,  before  the  animals  are  in  suitable 
condition  for  profitable  disposal.  If  he  has  settled  in  a 
district  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  in  which  he 
has  spent  the  previous  part  of  his  life  and  been  taught 
the  business  of  farnfiug,  it  becomes  peremptorily  his 
duty  to  study  the  modes  of  culture  prevailing,  the  crops 
most  largely  and  generally  grown,  and  the  breeds  of 
stock  most  in  favour,  before  he  commits  himself  to  any 
decided  course  by  the  expenditure  of  capital.  The  young 
and  inexperienced  farmer  is  extremely  apt  to  think  that 
it  is  the  simplest  thing  imaginable  to  improve  the  agri- 
culture of  any  portion  of  country  which  appears  to  be 
behind  the  age — to  introduce  better  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  modes  of  culture,  together  with  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  Instead  of  being 
easy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  so,  which  many  a  man 
has  found  to  his  cost,  having,  if  he  is  able  to  hold  on  at 
all,  to  fall  back  at  last  to  the  style  and  modes  of  farming  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  expected  at  one  time  to  set  an 
example  as  a  forward  agriculturist.  Amongst  the  crops 
which  mav  be  considered  speculative,  and  consequently 
dangerous  to  the  beginner,  are  flax,  beans,  potatoes,  and 
on  brashy  soils,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  wheat.  No 
one,  however  familiar  with  the  growth  of  any  or  all  of 
these  crops,  should  attempt  their  introduction  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  locality  with  which  he  has  not  had  any  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  and  where  their  cultivation  is  un- 
known, or  at  best  tried  only  in  favoured  spots  on  a  small 
scale.  By  conforming  his  practice  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure to  that  of  the  most  thriving  and  noted  men  of  his 
neighbourhood,  he  will  not  only  show  that  he  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  moderate  share  of  common-sense,  but, 
what  is  of  vastly  more  importance,  save  himself  from 
much  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss.  Over  a  vast 
breadth  of  land  iu  the  three  kingdoms  turnip  culture 
forms  the  surest  foundation  for  continued  and  substan- 
tial prosperity,  success  being  attainable  in  situations  the 
most  remote  and  apparently  inaccessible,  providing  they 
are  favoured  with  a  few  inciics  of  soil.  Whatever  rota- 
tion or  system  of  convertible  husbandry  may  be  ulti- 
mately fixed  on  as  the  most  advantageous  for  the  soil 
and  situation  of  the  farm  and  ciicumstanccs  of  the  farmer 
himself,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  turnip  should 
occupy  every  year  as  large  a  breadth  as  possible,  and  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  way  this  crop  is  treated,  whe- 
ther liberally  as  regards  stimulating  and  nourishing  ma- 
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nures  and  intelligent  and  painstaking  liusbandiy,  or  on 
the  other  hand  with  stinginess  and  negligence,  so  will 
every  crop  in  the  rotation  be  profitable  or  the  reverse. 
While,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  is  easy  to  spend 
money  badly  on  farming,  and  to  lose  it  as  irretrievably 
as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  paying  it  away 
for  misdirected  labour  under  the  guise  of  improvement, 
there  is  one  mode  of  investing  capital  which  will 
never  lead  to  bankruptcy,  if  the  management  is 
in  other  respects  sound,  and  that  is,  the  purchase  of 
manure,  and  excessive  diligence  in  its  manufacture  and 
collection  at  home.  No  man,  however  clever,  talented, 
and  ingenious,  or  however  great  may  be  his  fertility  of 
resource  or  aptitude  for  invention,  will  ever  become  dis- 
tinguished in  agriculture,  or  add  to  his  capital,  if  he  neg- 
lects this  all-important  feature ;  while  tlie  man  wlio,  it 
may  be,  is  comparatively  ignorant,  knowing  little, 
and  caring  less,  about  the  unseen  processes,  chemical  and 
mechanical,  which  are  continually  going  on  around  him, 
and  who,  it  may  be,  has  scarcely  a  single  idea  beyond  that 
which  teaches  him  that  the  land,  to  be  enabled  to  yield  its 
increase,  must  be  fed,  will,  by  the  patient  and  perse- 
vering exercise  of  industrious  habits,  attain  a  comfortable 
independence,  giving  his  children  a  vastly  better  start 
in  the  world  than  he  himself  got,  besides  setting  a  worthy 
example  to  his  neighbours.  The  immensely  increased 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  great  facility 
and  comparative  exemption  from  expensive  labour  both  of 
men  and  horses,  which  the  use  of  these  manures  confers 
on  the  farmer  in  the  growth  of  turnips,  has  led  many  to 
pay  much  less  attention,  and  attach  less  importance  to  the 
genuine  article  than  they  should  do,  or  even  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  in  years  past,  supposing  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  bulky  manure  could  be  easily  made  up  by 
using  an  additional  quantity  of  the  artificial.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  mistake,  as  no  amount  of  ammouiacal  or 
phosphatic  manure  will  supply  the  place  of  dung  in  any 
course  of  husbandry  pursued  by  the  practical  farmer  who 
lives  by  his  farm,  and  that  alone.  Apart  altogether  from 
its  fertilizing  property,  the  mechanical  influence  which  it 
exercises  on  the  soil,  in  overcoming  cohesion  and  pro- 
moting friability,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils ;  therefore,  if  a  man  desires  to  have  his  land 
in  good  condition,  capable  of  growing  vigorous  and  pro- 
fitable crops,  farm-yard  dung  must  take  the  lead  as  a  ma- 
nure, all  others,  although  useful  in  their  own  way,  being 
only  secondary  in  importance,  and  becoming  most  valu- 
able when  used  in  conjunction  with  dung.  Pursuing  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  different  white  and  green  crops  a 
fixed,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  undcviating,  rotation, 
based  on  sound  principles,  the  return  from  the  land  be- 
comes as  certain  as  it  is  possible  for  the  intelligence  and 
foresight  of  man  to  make  it,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  instead 
of  reducing,  as  it  is  extremely  apt  to  do  under  an  erratic 
system  of  cropping,  becomes  year  by  year  increased, 
and  the  agriculturist  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  exertions 
and  outlay  with  almost  unfailing  certainty.  With  regard 
to  the  management  of  live  stock  a  fixed  system  is  equally 
necessary,  repeated  changes  from  breeding  to  feeding,  or 
from  milking  to  store  cattle,  or  by  substituting  sheep  for 
cattle,  or  vice  versa,  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  in  the 
long-run  results  in  heavy  loss.  Again,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whetiicr  a  farmer  is  at  all  the  better  for  being  a 
great  part  of  his  time  from  home  at  fairs  and  markets, 
trying  to  pick  up  bargains  of  stock,  which  he  intends 
parting  with  the  moment  he  can  secure  a  shade  of  profit. 
This  habit  of  being  half-dealer  and  half-farmer  has  be- 
come rather  common  of  late  years,  and,  being  very  seductive, 
grows  upou  people  in  a  way  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  shake  it  of]',  life  in  the  fields,  attending  labourers  whose 
movements  in  the  performance  of  laborious  work  is  ne- 
cessarily slow,  proving  extremely  irksome,  after  becoming 


habituated  to  the  busy  crowds  met  with  at  fairs  and  other 
places  of  public  resort.  Although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  good  judge  of  stock  may  in  the  course  of  the  year 
apparently  add  a  good  many  pounds  to  his  income,  the 
continual  introduction  of  strange  stock  is  almost  certain 
to  bring  disease  at  some  time  or  other,  the  loss  from 
which,  if  it  does  not  bring  absolute  ruin,  will  at  the  very 
least  absorb  all  the  profit  which  was  made  for  years  in 
such  transactions,  besides  being  the  immediate  cause  of 
much  worry  and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  serious  an- 
noyance which,  under  the  good  old  system  of  attending 
only  to  one  business,  might  never  even  have  been  dreamt 
of.  At  almost  any  period  in  the  history  of  modern  agri- 
culture, but  more-  especially  of  late  years,  when  young  and 
store  stock  of  good  blood  are  in  such  eager  demand,  and 
by  comparison  dearer  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  than 
when  prepared  for  the  butcher,  much  the  safest  course  for 
the  bond'jide  farmer  whose  occupation  consists  of  light  or 
medium  land,  is  to  keep  a  breeding  stock,  using  with 
every  class — cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  pigs — pedigree  sires, 
filling  all  vacancies  as  they  occur  with  the  most  choice 
animals,  and  turning  the  surplus  into  cash  at  the  best 
paying  ages  and  seasons  of  the  year,  when  most  in  de- 
maud.  In  the  case — say  of  a  dairy  stock,  the  times  are 
now  so  much  altered  as  regards  the  value  of  young  cattle, 
that  its  products  in  butter  and  cheese  which  formerly  held 
such  a  high  position,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  cavtsed 
such  an  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety  to  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment  and  her  subordinates,  bid  fair  to  be 
eclipsed,  and  rendered  but  of  secondary  consideration  to 
tlie  rearing  of  calves.  A  well  descended  calf  by  the  sire, 
out  of  a  cross-bred  cow  of  strong  frame,  and  well  reared, 
will  easily,  by  the  day  it  leaves  the  pail,  double  the  amount 
made  by  its  dam  from  every  other  source  during  the  en- 
tire season.  The  value  of  a  weanling  calf  is  capable, 
above  any  other  thing  on  the  farm,  of  being  kept  con-  / 
tiuually  increasing,  by  liberal  treatment  when  at  the  pail, 
and  by  the  importation  into  the  stock  of  the  best  Short- 
horn blood.  As  with  cows  so  with  sheep,  a  select  little 
flock  of  ewes  is  a  very  safe  investment,  and  a  very  sure 
source  of  profit  on  a  farm,  and  their  produce  being  in 
such  demand,  and  bringing  such  paying  prices  at  a  very 
early  period  of  their  life,  it  is  safer  to  breed,  and  sell 
either  in  store  condition  or  fat,  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  farm,  than  to  purchase  and  feed,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  profit.  In  a  carefully  managed  breeding  stock 
of  sheep  skin-diseases  should  be  unknown,  a  dip  once  a  •* 
year  sufficing  to  destroy  everything  in  the  shape  of  ticks 
or  incipient  scab.  When  sheep  are  being  constantly 
changed  mange  is  almost  sure  to  effect  a  lodgment  now 
and  again,  bringing  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  and 
a  very  great  deal  of  annoyance.  In  keeping  up  a  stand- 
ing herd  of  cattle  and  flock  of  sheep,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  the  bulls  and  rams  by 
which  the  desired  degree  of  excellence  is  to  be  kept  up 
being  procured  from  breeders  of  emiueuce,  so  that  the 
best  possible  prices  may  be  obtained  for  the  young  stock. 
I'or  an  ordinary  dairy  farmer  forty  pounds  is  not  too 
much  to  give  for  a  yeai'liiig  bull,  the  more  especially  as 
such  an  animal  will  bring  nearly  if  not  all  the  moucy  he 
cost  when  parted  with  after  his  term  of  service.  In  pur- 
chasing a  bull  it  is  much  safer  to  choose  a  yearling  iu 
preference  to  a  calf,  as  very  few  men  can  tell  how  the 
latter  may  turn  out :  indeed,  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  when  he  loses  the  milk-flesh  so  unsparingly  heaped 
on  by  high-feeding,  a  very  handsome  calf  may  become  an 
uncommonly  ugly  brute. 

Every  farmer  should  keep  a  correct  account  of  his 
receipts  and  expenses  down  to  the  smallest  sum,  so  tliat 
he  may  know  how  he  stands  with  regard  to  the  profit 
made  or  loss  siistained  at  the  close  of  each  year.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  neglecting  this  department 
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of  his  business  ;  the  amounts  involved  in  his  transactions 
being  mostly  considerable,  and  the  number  of  entries 
in  consequence  comparatively  few,  very  little  time  is  re- 
quired to  do  all  that  is  necessary.  A  workman's  time- 
book,  cash-book,  stock-book,  and  book  of  general  transac- 
tions in  which  is  posted  all  sales  and  purchases  not  im- 
mediately settled  for,  are  quite  enough  to  give  a  man  of 
fair  ability  an  idea  of  the  state  of  his  afiairs  at  a  minute's 
notice.  If  au  additional  book  is  thought  necessary,  the 
most  simple  and  yet  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  is  just  a 
common  pass-book  in  which  all  the  drawings  from 
the  bank  are  entered  on  one  side,  and  the  payments  on  the 
other.  If  the  sums  are  added  together  as  entered,  this 
little  book  will  prove  the  most  useful  and  faithful  com- 


panion of  the  whole,  as  it  may  be  always  iu  the  pocket, 
and  will  give  a  wholesome  check  to  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. At  the  making  up  of  the  annual  balance,  whether 
that  is  done  ou  1st  January  or  1st  July  (both  extremely 
suitable  seasons),  the  diifereuce  in  the  valuation  of  live 
aud  dead  stock,  whether  under  or  over  the  previous 
twelve  months,  can  be  carried  to  its  appropriate  side,  the 
columns  under  each  head  added  up,  the  lesser  sum  de- 
ducted from  the  greater,  aud  the  profit  or  loss  for  the 
year  is  at  once  shown.  If  all  payments,  whether  for  self 
or  others,  are  made  through  a  bank,  and  all  receipts 
lodged  unbroken,  not  only  will  good  business  habits  be 
engendered,  but  very  possibly  serious  difficulty  aud  pe- 
cuniary  loss  be  averted  in  the  future, 
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POTATO  CULTIVATION. 


This  Association  has  just  entered  upon  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  its  existence.  At  the  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Jacob 
Smith,  Humburton,  was  elected  president  of  the  Sociely  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  H.  S,  Bennett,  after  dinner,  said :  Having  been  re- 
quested by  our  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Scott,  to  introduce  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  this  meeting,  I  have  consented,  under 
feelings  somewhat  of  diffidence,  this  being  the  third  time  I 
liave  done  so.  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  without 
which  no  dinner  seems  to  me  to  be  complete.  The  potato  has 
been  of  late  years,  from  some  cause  or  other,  very  uncertain 
and  difiBcult  to  grow  successfully  ;  I  thiuk,  perhaps,  from  some 
atmospheric  cause  with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted. 
Mr.  tollman,  professor  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  states  that 
if  the  seed  potatoes  be  well  dried,  they  will  invariably  pro- 
duce a  crop  free  from  disease.  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  often 
find  his  assertion  quite  unfounded,  and  I  believe  that  as  yet  no 
certain  cure  has  been  found,  or  that  the  disease  has  ever  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  potato,  I  beheve,  was  first 
introduced  into  Ireland  from  America  about  the  year  1584  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  brought  over  a  few  roots  and  planted 
them  in  his  garden  at  Youghal,  and  the  spot  of  ground  is  still 
shown  where  the  first  crop  was  produced ;  aud  it  is  stated 
that  they  found  their  way  into  Eugland  owing  to 
a  vessel  having  been  wrecked  on  the  Lancashire 
coast  that  had  a  quantity  on  board  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  strand.  They  were  for  many  years  considered 
a  great  luxury,  aud  only  grown  in  small  quantities.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  article  of  food  tlie  production  of  which  has  so  much 
increased  as  they  have  in  the  last  two  centuries.  I  will  now 
merely  state  a  plan  that  I  have  adopted  for  years  past,  culti- 
vating, I  may  say,  with  somewhat  of  success ;  for  if  in  some 
seasons  the  crop  lias  not  been  so  heavy  as  that  planted  in  the 
common  way  at  least  it  has  been  a  sound  one,  and  the  tubers 
of  a  more  even  size,  and  consequently  few,  if  any,  small  ones. 
This  year,  as  we  all  know,  the  crop  is  bad  everywhere,  and  the 
tubers  small,  aud  generally  of  inferior  quality.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  mine  are  no  better  than  other  people's  in  this  respect,  but 
they  are  very  free  from  the  disease.  I  think  the  best  laud 
upon  which  to  plant  potatoes  on  is  seeds,  and  I  would  have 
seven  or  eight  loads  of  manure  per  acre  spread  upon  it  the 
previous  winter,  before  breaking  the  seed  up,  and  at  the  time 
of  planting  a  like  quantity  put  into  the  ridges,  together  with 
either  guano  or  rape  dust — guano  for  choice — for  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  like  Peruvian  guano  for  the 
growing  of  potatoes.  The  ridges  are  made  2  ft.  9  in.  apart, 
and  the  potato  sets  also  planted  2  ft.  9  in.  between.  They 
should  be  of  a  good  size  and  whole,  the  ridges  are  then 
closed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When  the  plant  is  just 
peeping  the  horse  hoe  is  used,  and  the  oftener  the  better 
the  weeds  destroyed  and  the  earth  loosened  round  the  plant 
with  the  hand  hoe.  When  sufficiently  grown  the  ridging 
plough  is  used  to  give  a  slight  earthing.  When  the  tops  are 
about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a-half  high,  the  earth  is  taken  with 
ft  spade  or  small  shovel  from  between  the  plants  and  put  upon 


the  top  of  the  roots  covering  the  halm  or  stalks  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  top,  care  being  taken  not  to  go  too  close 
with  the  spade  to  injure  the  fibres.  By  so  doing  a  lump  or 
hillock  will  be  formed  the  stalks  projecting  nearly  round  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lump,  the  apex  being  on  the  crown  of  the  root. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  raiu-water,  instead  of  running 
down  the  stalks  on  the  crown,  does  so  at  the  sides  of  the  lumps, 
thereby  keeping  the  plant  dry,  which  I  think  is  one  means  of 
preventing  the  disease ;  besides,  removing  the  soil  and  manure 
between  the  roots,  and  putting  it  on  them,  gives  ajfresh  impetus 
to  the  growth,  and  by  so  doing  making  the  sample  of  a  good 
size  and  fewer  small  ones.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  land 
is  much  better  worked,  and  the  succeeding  crop  improved.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  expense  is  too  much  in  growing  the 
potatoes  in  this  manner,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  for  the  earthing 
with  the  spade  can  be  well  done  for  15s.  per  acre,  the  saving 
of  seed  being  about  two  sacks  per  acre  will  always  pay  for  the 
extra  expense  incurred.  The  only  objection  is  the  scarcity  of 
hands  at  the  time  they  want  earthing,  and  therefore  perhaps 
it  would  hardly  be  feasible  for  those  to  adopt  this  plan  who 
grow  the  potato  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  to  the  grower  of  an 
acre  or  two  and  to  the  cottager  in  his  garden  I  am  con- 
vinced the  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  in  nine  years  out  of  ten  it 
pays,  at  least  it  has  done  so  with  me,  having  some  years  back 
made  more  than  three  times  as  much  per  acre  than  those 
planted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Two  years  ago  I  bad  nearly 
a  ton  an  acre  more  ;  last  year  about  the  same  ;  this  year  there 
is  not  so  much  difference,  but  there  are  fewer  smaller  ones,  and 
the  sample  sounder  than  the  other.  With  rcjjard  to  the 
best  time  for  planting,  I  think  the  sooner  the  season  will  allow 
of  them  being  set  the  better,  say  in  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April ;  and  1  am  sure  it  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  let  the  seed  get 
sprouted  in  the  pie,  for  it  weakens  the  vital  powers  of  the  set 
very  much.  Lime  applied  to  the  land  before  planting  has  a 
beneficial  effect,  fending  to  produce  a  better  quality.  The 
taking  up  and  stowing  should  be  done  if  possible  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  the  pies  not  entirely  covered  with  earth  for  a 
week  or  two,  so  that  any  heat  there  may  be  will  escape.  And 
now,  in  conclusion,  if  what  I  have  said  will  induce  anyone  to 
try  the  plan  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  they  will  find  it  answer, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  that  this  paper  has  been  the  means  of  their 
growing  potatoes  freer  from  disease  than  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale  said  that  Mr.  Bennett  had  net  given 
any  weights  and  figures.  When  there  was  a  good  crop  what 
did  he  call  an  average  weight  per  acre  witli  liis  method 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  way  ? 

Mr.  Bennett  replied  six  tons  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
seven  by  his  way.  He  always  planted  potatoes  iu  both  ways, 
and  this  year  he  had  had  very  little  disease. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Owen  alluded  to  experiments  he  had  tried 
upon  his  own  ground  with  red  American  potatoes.  He  had 
them  set  upon  the  level,  and  dibbled  into  the  ground,  a  good 
mound  being  made  afterwards.  Adjoining  were  three  rows  of 
potatoes  set  in  the  common  way,  and  the  result  of  the  esperi' 
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meut  decided  him  to  set  his  potatoes  ia  the  manner  suggested 
hy  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Stevenson  considered  that  it  was  not  wise  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  making  of  one  or  two  experiments  where 
the  plant  was  manured  alike,  as  there  was  often  a  great  differ- 
ence. He  showed  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  varied,  as 
last  year  he  had  double  the  quantity  of  diseased  potatoes  to 
what  he  had  this  year.  In  eleven  acres  he  liad  not  more  than 
two  Ions  of  bad  potatoes.  He  considered  that  the  disease 
resulted  from  the  electric  condition  of  the  air  and  the  state  of 
the  soil.  There  was  not  so  much  tendency  to  disease  upon 
free  open  soil  as  there  was  upon  land  hard  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  EoRD  said  that  the  subject  admitted  of  a  vast  amount 
of  discussion,  whether  it  was  the  seed,  the  climate,  the  season, 
or  the  soil,  as  the  growth  of  the  potato  was  operated  upon  by 
all  these  causes  either  directly  or  indirectly.  First  of  all,  to 
which  he  attached  great  importance,  was  the  seed  itself  and 
where  it  came  from.  He  condemned  the  practice  of  in-and-in, 
as  he  also  disapproved  of  hreeding  in-and-in  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  an  enfeebled  constitution  being  the  result,  animals 
not  having  the  strength  to  withstand  the  influences  of  excep- 
tional seasons.  The  present  season  was  quite  exceptional,  and 
there  was  almost  an  exceptional  amount  of  disease  amongst 
potatoes.  He  believed  that  if  they  had  a  thoroughly  good 
condition  of  seed,  they  would  get  renewed  vigour  from  the 
plant,  as  it  would  then  be  able  to  resist  the  changes  and 
rigours  of  climate.  He  was  only  a  small  grower  of  potatoes, 
about  six  acres,  and  he  had  planted  them  m  the  ordinary  way. 
There  was  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  small  potatoes,  and 
the  disease  amongst  them  was  very  little.  This  result  he 
attributed  to  the  change  of  seed.  It  was  not  of  any  use 
going  to  the  next  parish,  for  to  do  so  would  not  be  of  any 
use  as  regarded  change  of  seed,  which  depended  upon  entirely 
different  conditions.  If  they  cultivated  potatoes  in  a  valley, 
let  them  go  to  the  top  of  a  hiU  for  seed,  and  if  on  a  hiU,  let 
them  descend  into  the  valley  for  fresh  seed.  In  the  next 
parish  they  could  not  expect  to  get  new  seed,  or  a  change  of 
air.  A  change  of  seed  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  important  in 
tlie  growth  of  potatoes,  and  excessive  moisture  had  a  very 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  potato  crop.  The  introduction  of 
new  conditions  of  growth  was  desirable,  and  the  obtaining  of 
seed  from  other  districts  and  other  climates  was  a  matter  that 
required  close  attention.  Constantly  breeding  in-and-in  was 
more  favourable  to  disease  than  atmospheric  influence. 

Mr.  LoFTHOUSE  said  that  the  disease  was,  in  his  opinion, 
principally  owing  to  electric  fluid  striking  the  haulm  at  the 
top,  and  then  the  rain  washed  down  to  the  tubers. 

Tlie  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale  said  that  he  had  been  a  potato 
grower  in  a  small  way  for  his  own  amusement,  and  on  public 
grounds  he  gave  advice  to  the  cottage  tenants,  and  told  them 
the  results  of  his  experiments.  He  did  all  he  could  to  pro- 
cure fresh  seeds,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  a 
liumble  way,  but  lie  did  not  observe  the  results  with  acuteness. 
As  to  the  potato  disease,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  at  the  time 
that  he  knew  no  more  about  preventing  it  at  the  end  than  he 
did  at  the  beginning.  Many  scientific  theories  had  been  pro- 
pounded, but  none  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  potato 
disease.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  frequent  changes  of 
seed.  Potato  disease  was  favourable  to  the  development  of 
cholera,  as  the  two  diseases  liad  taken  place  together.  From 
want  of  change  of  seed,  there  arose  weakness  and  degeneracy 
of  the  plant,  and  the  more  forcing  there  was  used,  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  rotten  manure  that  was  applied,  the  worse 
was  the  disease. 

Mr.  LoMAS  said  that  lie  never  grew  more  than  an  acre  of 
potatoes  at  a  time.  They  were  the  great  progenitors  of  rubbish 
afterward,  and  they  took  great  liold  c  f  the  land. 

Mr.  Jacob  Smith  (the  Chairman)  enforced  the  importance 
of  having  proper  kinds  of  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  potato 
crop,  considering  that  strong  land  was  more  likely  to  have 
diseased  potatoes.  On  some  lands  the  more  liberally  dung  and 
guano  were  applied  the  more  subject  they  were  to  have  a  dis- 
eased crop.  On  sandy  land  they  were  free,  or  almost  free,  from 
tlie  disease.  He  advocated  the  use  of  Scotch  seed,  wliicli 
should  be  obtained  every  other  year.  Fresh  seed  had  been  fairly 
tried  in  that  district.  So  far  as  the  results  of  experiments  went 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Sale,  as  some  of  them  whicli  he  had  read 
were  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  he  should  not  like  to  try  them, 
as  tliey  were  quite  unreliable.  He  referred  to  the  great  amount 
of  labour  and  the  serious  cost  that  was  incurred  in  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  And  laauual  labour  was  scarcer  than  it  used  to  ba 


Considering  the  foreign  importations  and  the  immense  expense 
of  growing  potatoes  he  did  not  think  that  English  farmers 
would  be  able  to  produce  them  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Growers 
abroad  were  able  to  send  potatoes  to  the  London  market,  and 
sell  them  there  and  in  other  populous  places  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  the  English  grower  could  afford  them. 

Mr.  LoMAS  gave  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  growth 
of  potatoes  by  his  own  labourers  upon  a  certain  piece  of  ground, 
and  to  show  the  importance  of  change  of  seed  he  stated  that 
one  man  who  planted  his  own  seed  had  had  nothing  but  bad 
potatoes. 

Mr.  Bennett  had  obtained  as  good  a  crop  of  potatoes  from 
diseased  seeds  as  good  ones. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Owen  thought  that  this  went  to  show  that 
the  disease  was  subject  to  atmospheric  influences ;  and  why 
was  it  that  the  potatoes  from  abroad  were  good,  as  where  they 
were  grown  was  of  course  in  the  same  condition  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Warwick  stated  that  in  the  Leeds  market  English 
potatoes  were  2d.  per  stone  dearer  than  foreign,  because  they 
were  superior  and  better  liked.  He  considered  that  more  care 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  more 
attention  should  ba  paid  to  growing  potatoes  from  the  seed 
instead  of  the  root,  taking  especial  caie  that  the  most  eligible 
sorts  were  selected. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  he  did  not  profess  to  be  the  origi- 
nator of  the  system  of  growing  he  followed,  but  he  had  fol- 
lowed it  since  1850,  and  had  been  successful  in  carrying  it  out. 
He  showed  that  in  1853  he  had  20  acres  of  potatoes,  15  of 
which  were  cultivated  on  his  system,  and  five  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  his  plan  was  more  productive  and  profitable,  the 
value  for  the  15  acres  being  £23  153.  per  acre,  and  £21  5s. 
for  the  five  acres. 

The  Chaikman  introduced  the  question  of  Peruvian  guano, 
stating  that  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  it,  a  letter  had 
been  received,  showing  that  it  had  been  determined  to  send 
guano  to  this  country,  and  to  sell  it  at  one  uniform  quality,  irre- 
spective of  its  quantity,  without  allowing  of  any  analysis  to  Jie 
made.  He  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  this  course,  and  then 
read  the  communication,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : 
"  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  principle  adopted  by 
tlie  agents  of  the  contractors  with  the  Peruvian  Government, 
of  selling  guano  at  one  uniform  price,  notwithstanding  the 
great  variation  in  quality.  Some  cargoes  have  been  found  to 
contain  as  low  as  eight  per  cent.,  and  others  as  high  as  14  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  the  difference  in  value  being  at  least  £4<  per 
ton.  That  this  principle  is  commercially  unsound  does  not 
admit  of  a  moment  of  doubt.  It  thus  points  to  the  necessity 
of  urging  upon  the  agents  the  advisability  of  liaving  each 
cargo  analysed,  and  the  price  fixed  according  to  the  quality 
This  plan  is  adopted  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  artificial 
manures,  in  making  their  purchases,  as  aft'ording  the  only  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  of  getting  proper  value  for  their  money. 
The  ammonia  alone  in  guano  is  deemed  a  fair  test  of  its  value, 
as  it  is  especially  due  to  it  that  it  maintains  so  high  a  price  in 
the  market.  It  seldom  occurs  that  we  find  a  proper  quantity 
of  phosphates  when  the  ammonia  is  deficient,  the  most  nitro- 
genous guano  often  containing,  if  free  from  sand  and  other 
earthy  substances,  as  much  phosphate  as  a  lower  quality.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  practice  of  selling  Peruvian  guano  at 
one  invariable  price,  irrespective  of  the  quality,  forms  a  fitting 
subject  for  discussion  by  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and 
Farmers'  Clubs.  One  special  reason  for  now  taking 
action  is  tlie  fact  that  new  agents  have  recently  been 
appointed,  and  that  they  are  more  likely  than  their  predecessors 
were  to  listen  to  any  remonstrance  from  the  consumers.  Thougii 
the  time  is  short  to  effect  much  good  this  next  season,  yet, 
sliould  tile  opinion  of  tlie  different  agricultural  associations  be 
generally  made  known,  the  quantity  of  guano  sold  miglit  so  far 
be  reduced  as  to  let  the  agents,  whose  commission  is  paid  on 
the  quantity  sold,  and  not  upon  the  price,  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  request  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Dregfuss  and  Co.,  a  French  firm,  are  the  contractors, 
and  have  the  sole  trade  of  it  in  Europe.  They  have  appointed  . 
frcsli  agents  in  England,  many  of  whom  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  guano,  as  the  business  is  quite  new  to  them. 
The  price  is  £13  per  ton,  net  cash,  from  ship  to  warejiouse. 
When  taken  from  the  latter,  it  is  subject  to  a  charge  of  Is.  to 
3s.  Cd.,  according  to  the  port  of  shipment." 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  under  the 
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circumstances,  and  until  some  alteration  was  made,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  as  little  guano  as  possible. 

The  CiiAiKMAN  moved  "  That  the  members  of  tliis  Society, 
considering  the  very  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  quality  of  the 


Peruvian  guano  as  at  present  sold,  they  are  resolved  to  buy 
none,  or  as  little  as  possible,  until  they  can  purchase  it  subject 
to  analysis." 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 


THE       HEXHAM       FARMERS'     CLUB 
THE  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 


At  the  annual  dinner,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  G  Grey, 

The  Vice-Cliairman,  Mr.  \V.  Trottee,  tlie  seci etary,  read  the 
report,  wliich  stated,"  amongst  other  points,  that  your  com- 
mittee carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  Club  respecting  the 
analysis  of  manures,  but  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  two 
leading  local  manufacturers  of  oilcakes  having  given  up  their 
business,  analyses  of  cakes  have  not  been  obtained  ;  but  your 
committee  beg  to  say  that  none  but  such  cakes  as  are  marked 
"  pure"  ought  to  be  used.  Cakes  sold  as  "  genuine"  are  not 
made  from  pure  seed.  Your  committee  again  ask  permission 
to  be  allowed  to  select  samples  of  manures  and  cakes  for 
analysis.  Your  committee,  after  due  consideration,  have  re- 
solved to  reconmeud  that  the  market-day  of  this  town  be 
changed  from  the  Tuesday  to  the  Monday,  aud  propose  that  a 
sub-committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of 
the  town  in  order  to  carry  out  'the  alteration.  The  special 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Canon  Dwarris  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  steps  to  establish  a  middle-class  school  at 
Haydon  Bridge,  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  their  hopes 
of  success  are  much  better  than  tliey  were  when  they  last  re- 
ported to  you.  The  joint  committee  are  in  communication 
with  the  Attorney-General,  who  seem  to  be  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cook  then  sold  the  Club  copies  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  and  the  North  British  JgricuUtirist,  the  first 
named  being  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Corb  ridge,  at  5d.  per 
week,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Laws,  Barrasford,  at  3d.  per 
week. 

The  CiiAtRJiAN  read  the  following  paper : 

These  may  oe  divided  under  tliree  heads  :  1.  Those  which  are 
dependent  on  the  action  of  Parliament  for  amending.  2.  Those 
that  are  dependent  on  farmers  themselves,  and  3.  Tliose  over 
which  neither  farmers  nor  Parliament  have  any  control. 
I  shall  take  them  in  the  reverse  order,  and  shall  only  men- 
tion those  under  the  third  head  to  show  that  such  impediments 
exist,  as  many  who  are  unacquainted  with  country  life  liave 
little  idea  of  the  difficulties  farmers  have  to  contend  with. 
Naturally,  and  more  especially  this  year,  the  first  thing  that 
occurs  to  the  mind  is  the  weather.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
neither  Parliament  nor  the  people  have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating this,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  make  even  a  worse 
mess  of  it  than  we  have  had,  and  it  would  become  a  constant 
source  of  quarrelling  and  agitation,  instead  of  being  merely 
the  cause  of  the  chronic  "  grumbling"  which  is,  I  think  some- 
what unfairly,  said  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  English 
farmer.  In  the  North  of  England  we  suflfer  from  what  ere 
little  known  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties,  shake- 
winds.  I  have  in  former  years  heard  it  said  that  in  parts  of 
this  county  a  farmer  loses  on  an  average  one  crop  in  seven 
from  tins  cause,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  loss  is  tliat  of 
the  grain  just  as  it  is  ready  for  harvest,  when  the  fruit  of 
much  care  and  anxiety,  and  the  result  of  manuring  aud 
careful  tillage  is  on  the  point  of  being  realised,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  a  great  discouragement  falls  upon  the  cultivator. 
Thougli  the  wind  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer,  there 
are  often  cases  in  which  his  loss  has  fallen  upon  him  by  his 
carelessness  or  parsimony  in  not  having  cut  his  corn  sooner  ; 
but  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  for  these  winds  come  un- 
expectedly, and  shake  the  corn  often  before  it  is  quite  fit  for 
the  reaper.  Then  droughts  occasionally  throw  over  all  calcu- 
lations about  stocking  and  cropping,  by  checking  the  growth 
of  turnips,  which  are  intended  for  the  next  winter's  consumption, 
and  suddenly  cutting  off  the  grass  which  is  almost  the  sole 
summer  support  of  our  flocks  and  herds.  Dry  years  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  course  of  incessant  rainfall,  such  as  we 
have  experienced  for  the  last  seventeen  months,  against  which 
no  provision  can  be  made.  The  turnip  crop  last  season  could 
uot  be  cleansed ;  turnips  have  been  got  off  the  land  with  some 


difficulty  and  much  plunging  of  the  -land.  The  last  harvest, 
besides  being  badly  secured,  was  a  most  expensive  one,  as 
numbers  of  extra  harvest  hands  liad  to  be  kept  and  paid  when 
they  could  not  be  usefully  employed  ;  the  stubbles  and  fallows 
could  not  be  ploughed,  and  very  little  wheat  has  been  sown. 
These  troubles,  added  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labour,  and  in  the  price  of  materials  and  implements,  reduce, 
if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  quite  annihilate,  the  farmers'  profits. 
2.  The  impediments  which  the  farmers  have  more  or  less 
power  to  remove  are  many,  and  the  first  and  most  important 
I  think  is  ignorance.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are  ignorant  men,  but  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  farming  of  the  country  can  deny  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  is  due  to  this 
cause.  Setting  aside  the  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  who 
have  been  to  higher  class  schools,  and,  who  have  some  taste 
for  literature  and  general  knowledge,  tlie  farmer  in  general 
has  been  educated  at  some  small  local  school  till  he  is  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  tlien  has  spent  liis  time  in  forgetting  what 
he  has  learned,  and  learning  often  what  he  had  better  have 
been  without,  habits  of  idleness  or  self-indulgence.  When  he 
comes  to  find  himself  thrown  on  his  own  resources  he  has  not 
acquired  habits  of  thought  or  steady  application,  unless  it  be 
of  necessity  to  manual  labour,  lie  is  driven  by  his  unfitness 
for  anytliing  else  to  take  a  farm,  for  which  he  has  not  sufficient 
capital  or  judgment,  and  his  life  becomes  a  constant  struggle 
to  pay  his  rent  and  keep  his  hold  on  the  farm,  which  is  probably 
not  producing  more  than  half  what  it  would  do  under  enlightened 
management.  The  farmers  in  this  district  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable appreciation  of  this  want  in  their  desire  to  promote 
the  scheme  for  establishing  a  good  middle-class  school  at  Hay- 
don Bridge,  where,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  good  education  shall 
be  provided  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen 
years.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  every  farmer  to  have  a 
thoroughly  scientific  education,  but  the  nearer  he  can  approach 
to  this,  and  the  better  he  is  educated  in  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, and  English  composition,  the  better  will  his  mind  be  pre- 
pared to  form  sound  judgments  on  all  the  branches  of  his 
business,  whether  it  be  in  the  choice  and  application  of  ma- 
nures and  food,  the  use  of  implements,  or  the  comprehension 
of  the  results  of  systems  adopted  by  other  people.  A  higher 
standard  of  knowledge  would  do  much  to  remove  another  of 
the  "  Impediments,"  which  is  the  neglect  of  their  duties  by 
landowners,  for  a  f;.rmer  would  not  then  be  dependent  on 
taking  a  farm  as  his  only  means  of  living,  and  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  terms  with  the  owner  of  the  land  ; 
he  would  not  take  a  farm  insufficiently  provided  with  build- 
ings, or  overstocked  with  game,  or  which  the  landlord  would 
not  draiu,  and  he  would  secure  in  his  lease  proper  clauses  for 
compensation  for  unexhausted  tillage  and  manures.  It  would 
then  become  a  favour  to  a  landlord  to  get  a  good  tenant,  and 
not  to  a  tenant  to  get  a  farm  at  any  price  and  on  any  condi- 
tions. Under  this  head  I  may  include  the  sale,  very  extensive 
I  fear,  of  adulterated  manures,  cattle  food,  and  seeds.  The 
farmer  pays  for  wliat  he  does  not  receive,  he  thinks  he  is  ap- 
plying a  proper  quantity  of  manure  or  food,  and  besides  the 
loss  of  his  money  in  the  first  instance,  his  future  produce, 
wliether  of  corn,  roots,  or  meat,  falls  short  of  his  just  expec- 
tations. This  dishonest  trading  may  be  put  down  by  each 
farmer  having  his  purchase  analysed,  or  by  his  joining  clubs, 
such  as  this,  which  undertake  that  task,  and  by  supporting 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  uot  only  pubUshes  its  ana- 
lyses, but  has  to  bear  heavy  expenses  in  defending  itself  in  courts 
of  law.  There  was  a  case  last  year  which  cost  that  Society  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  it  came  out  on  the  trial  that  a  quan- 
tity of  the  article,  the  composition  of  which  the  Society  ex- 
posed, was  sent  for  sale  to  this  town.  For  protection  against 
this  evil  I  prefer  combination  to  individual  action ;  it  is  in  the 
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nature  of  a  mutual  insurauce.     Coming  now  to  the  "  Impedi- 
ments" which  we  may  think  it  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  re- 
move, there  is  room  for  great  diflferences  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
beyond  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  discuss  them  all  fully,  be- 
sides which  the  Club  has  already  occupied  much  of  its  time 
iu  discussing  them  separately,  and  some  of  them  are  becoming 
or  have  become  subjects  for  political  agitation  more  or  less 
independently  of  tlieir  relations  to  agricultural  improvement. 
"  lleform  of  tlie  Land  laws"  is  now  being  made  a  political 
watchword.     To  discuss  this  subject  wauid  require  a  long 
time,   more  knowledge  tlian  T  possess  of  tliese  "  Laws"  and 
perhaps  also  (lie  political  and  personal  daring  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  such  advanced  Liberals  as  he.     I  tliink  that  the 
transfer  of  land  should,  if  possible,  be  made  as  simple  as  the 
transfer  of  any  kind  of  investment,  but  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  result  of  tliis  would  be  to  divide  the  land 
among  small  owners,  and  if  it  did  not  do  so,  then  further  legis- 
lation would  be  required  by  these  reformers  to  take  land  from 
those  who  have  too  much.     One  might   suggest   by   the  way 
that  those  gentleman  would  be  benelactors   to   their  country 
if  they  could  legislate  for  tlie  more   equitable  distribution  of 
brains.     How  far  the  re-distribution  of  land  would   promote 
agricultural  improvement  is  open  to  much  doubt.    If  it   only 
removed   incapable   and   obstructive   landowners,   and   intro- 
duced men  of  capital   and  enlightened   mercantile   views,   it 
would  do  well ;  but  it  might  also  introduce  wealthy  men  who 
would  buy  land  for  their  own  pleasure  only,  and  who  might 
re-place  well  cultivated  fields  or  profitable  sheep  farms  by  game 
preserved  or  pleasure  grounds.    If  it  should  have  the  elfect, 
which  many  people  think  desirable,  of  introducing  what  are 
called  peasant  proprietors,  we  must  only  wait  the  result  to  see 
wliether  agriculture  is  thereby   improved.     It  appears  to  me 
that  production  on  a  large  scale  by  machinery,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  skilful  labourers,  living  on  good   wages,  with  few 
anxieties,  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  beneficial  than  that  by 
labourers  tilling  their  own  land  with  an  insufficiency  of  capital, 
none  of  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour,  and  subject  to 
tlie  privations  and   anxieties   of  precarious   returns.     If    this 
were  a  purely  agricultural  country,  one  might  picture  to  one- 
self a  population  living  lives  of  Arcadian  simplicity  with  little 
care  or  thought,  few  desires  and  few  crimes  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  increase  of  population  would  have  either  to  be  checked  or 
provided  for  in  other   countries.     While,   liowever,  this  is   a 
great  manufacturing  country,  the  object  is  not  to  employ  the 
greatest  number  of  people   in  agriculture,   but  to  obtain  the 
greatest  produce  at  the  least  cost,  and  the  attention  of  honest 
legislators  ought  to  be  turned  to  all  the  means  by  which  those 
who  follow  agriculture  as  a  business  shall   be  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  raise  the  greatest  quantity  of  the   articles  of  con- 
sumption that  can  by  skill  and  capital  be  extracted  from  the 
limited  area  of  land  in  these  countries.     The  law  of  primo- 
geniture appears  to  me  to  concern  individuals  more  than  agri- 
culture.    If  an  owner  of  land  dies  intestate,  leaving  nothing  to 
his  younger  children,  it  is  very  hard  on  them,  and  justice  would 
point    to    a  distribution    of    tlie    land   amongst   them,    but 
it    docs    not    follow   that   good   cultivation,  or  the   advan- 
tage    of    the    tenant-farmers,     would      be    promoted     by 
the    division     of    a  small    estate    amongst    a    number    of 
children,      llather    the    contrary,    I  think,    would    be    the 
result,  though  this  should  not  be  a  reason  for  farmers  opposing 
a  cliauge  of  the  law  which  would  otherwise  appear  just.     What 
is  called  the  law  of  entail  is  much  talked  about  and  little  un- 
derstood.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  law,  as  many  suppose  there  is, 
which  binds  an  estate  from  father  to  son  from  one  generation 
to  another.     Whether  it  would  be  just  to  allow  a  man  to  settle 
funded  or  other  j)roperty  on  trustees  for  the  future  benefit  of 
his  grand-children,  or  to  avoid  its  being  squandered  by  his  son, 
and  to  prevent  another  man  from  protecting  lauded  property 
in  the  same  way,  is  a  question  for  the  country  at  large  to  decide. 
As  it  affects  agricultural  improvement,  it  miglit  be  advantageous 
to  interfere  with  the  apparent  rights  of  individuals.     The  life- 
owner  of  a  settled  estate  has  to  keep  up  the  position  of  an 
owner  ;  he  should  also  provide  for  the  younger  of  his  children  ; 
and  he  frequently  has  no  money  to  spare  for  improving  his 
estate,  or  he  may  have  no  desire  (o  deprive  himself  of  present 
iucorae  for  the  future  benefit  of  only  one  of  his  children.     I 
think  it  must,  liowever,  in  justice  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  best  farmiug  in  the  country  is  on  settled  estates,  and  that 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  worse  provided  than  others.     Perhaps 
no  subject  causes  more  angry  discussion  than  the  Game-laws, 
which  provide  a  different  mode  of  protecting  game  from  tliat 


of  domestic  fowls  or  animals.  The  law  makes  wild  game  the 
property  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  found. 
Farmers  make  a  practice,  with  some  exceptions,  of  entering 
into  a  special  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  land  to  invert 
the  order  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  allow  the  game  to  become 
the  property  of  the  landlord.  The  power  of  combination  is 
now  practically  proved  in  this  country,  and  if  farmers  chose 
to  combine  to  support  the  law,  we  should  soon  hear  the  end 
of  the  game  controversy  as  between  landlords  and  tenants ;  it 
would  then  become  a  question  between  the  farmer  and  the 
hare-stealer,  as  it  is  between  him  and  sheep  or  hen  stealer.  I 
question  very  much  weather  tlie  anuihilation  of  partridges 
would  be  found  to  be  a  less  evil  than  the  destruction  of  small 
birds  has  proved  in  France,  but  the  feeding  of  hares  and  rabbits 
on  his  ordinary  crops,  which  the  farmer,  foolishly  contracts  to 
do,  is  not  a  profitable  mode  of  farming,  even  if  the  rent  be 
low  in  proportion.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  fact  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  working  classes  can  now  aft'ord  to  consume  such 
an  enormous  number  of  these  animals,  that  I  am  convinced 
rabbit-farming  pursued  as  a  system  would  pay  better  on  some 
lands  than  sheep-fanning,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  inclose  his 
rabbits  so  as  not  to  trespass  on  his  neighbours,  he  has  as  much 
right  to  have  them  protected  as  sheep.  To  meet  this,  I  would 
treat  the  person  who  steals  game  just  the  same  as  one  who  steals 
any  other  animal.     It  is  argued  that  if  the  Game-laws  were  -^ 

abolished,  game  would  be  so  scarce  that  the  poacher's  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone,  and  therefore  farmers  would  soon  cease 
to  suffer  from  the  disturbance  to  their  flocks,  and  damage  to 
their  land  and  fences  which  would  be  caused  by  the  constant 
trespass  of  free-shooters  roaming  over  the  country,  and  whom 
the  present  law  of  trespass  would  be  insufiicient  to  put  down. 
I  do  not  myself  believe  in  this  result,  for  it  would  always  be 
in  the  power  of  an  owner  or  occupier  of  land  at  a  certain  cost 
to  preserve  a  head  of  game,  which,  by  praying  on  to  adjoining 
lands,  would  invite  sportsmen,  as  poachers  would  then  become, 
to  destroy  them.  It  would  naturally  follow  that  a  more 
stringent  law  would  have  to  be  made,  to  prevent  the  keeping 
of  game  by  any  means.  Fortunately,  fox-hunting  is  not  pro- 
tected by  any  law,  and  we  cannot  discuss  it  under  this  head  of 
my  subject  at  least,  even  if  it  were  an  "  impediment  to  agri-  , 

culture  ;"  but,  as  it  is  sport  in  which  young  farmers,  as  well 
as  some  old  ones  that  I  know,  take  a  pleasure,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  condemned  by  this  club,  though  there  are  people  who 
say  it  is  cruel,  or  barbarous,  or  dangerous,  and  some  say 
brutalising  and  senseless.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day 
when  Englishmen  should  not  be  the  first  horsemen,  either  in 
the  hunting- field,  or  in  the  cavalry  charge.  There  is  a  very 
important  and  wide  subject,  which,  as  it  seriously  affects  the 
farmer's  pocket,  must  be  included  among  the  impediments,  if 
it  is  made  to  press  too  heavily  upon  him,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing weight,  as  it  has  done  for  many  years  past — I  mean 
local  taxation.  This  subject  has  been  such  a  constant  source 
of  discussion  for  several  years  in  this  Club  that  I  am  loth  to  '^ 

enter  into  it,  after  having  tried  your  patience  for  so  long  this 
afternoon,  and  particularly  as  there  has  always  been  such  a 
general  agreement  among  our  members  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
expected  to  occupy  some  of  the  time  of  Parliament  during 
next  session,  it  would  be  unwise  to  omit  all  allusion  to  it.  I 
shall  therefore  only  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts  and  the 
conclusions  come  to  by  the  Club.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  local 
rates  in  rural  districts  have  for  long  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  it  has  been  urged  by  this  Club,  in  petitions  to  Parliament, 
that  many  of  the  objects  of  these  rates  being  of  national  rather 
than  local  interest,  a  portion  of  the  cost  sliould  be  paid  out  of 
the  national  revenue.  Ilitlierto  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
have  been  slow  to  see  it  in  this  light.  It  has  also  been  urged  that 
many  persons  who  are  equally  partakers  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  these  rates,  do  not  at  all  or  do  very  slightly  contribute  to- 
wards them,  and  that  such  persons  can  only  be  reached  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  through  the  national  revenue.  I  have 
also  strongly  advocated  in  this  Club,  as  well  as  before  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  the  equal  division  of  all  local  rates  be- 
tween landlord  and  teuant,  not,  as  some  critics  observe,  in 
order  to  throw  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  tenant 
on  to  those  of  the  landlord — for  if  tlie  amount  of  the  rates  is 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  what  the  outgoings  of  a  farm 
will  be  in  valuing  land,  the  amount  of  half  the  rates  would  be 
just  as  easily  reckoned — but  in  order  that  the  land'ord  and 
tenant  might  be  equally  interested  in  the  expenditure  of  those 
rates, and  partakers  intlieirnuctuations,wlietheradvantageously 
or  otherwise,     Somewhat  similar  systems  are  found  to  work 
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well  iu  Scotland  aud  Ireland.  The  permissive  system  of  legis- 
lation has  not  been  successful  in  this  county  iu  regard  to  high- 
way management,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  proper,  though  now 
rather  fashionable,  mode  of  law-making.  A  law  for  the  man- 
agement of  highways,  if  good,  should  be  universal  and  com- 
pulsory. I  shall  uot  say  more  on  this  matter  than  that  the 
state  of  the  highways  in  this  county,  whether  parish  or  turn- 
pike roads,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country,  aud  that  we 
here  have  always  advocated  highway  districts  conterminous 
with  the  poor-law  unions,  with  uniform  rates  over  tlie  dis- 
tricts. I  am  inclined  to  favour  a  uniform  county  rate  for 
roads,  with  a  proportion  of  the  cost  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury,  but  I  fear  this  is  too  radical  a  change  to  have  any 
chance  of  success.  We  are  now  about  to  launch  out  into 
fresh  expenditure,  entailing  additional  rates  iu  carrying  out 
the  new  Sanitary  Act,  and  we  are  already  involved  in  the  un- 
satisfactory muddle  again  caused  by  permissive  laws,  the  unions 
and  sanitary  authorities  of  the  county  having  apparently  got 
to  loggerheads  about  the  appointment  of  joint  medical  in- 
spectors. With  a  view  to  a  revision  of  local  taxation,  there 
have  been  statistics  published  comparing  those  taxes  in  towns 
and  country,  proving  that  the  towns  are  more  heavily  taxed 
than  country  districts.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  wliile  making 
such  comparisons,  that  the  town  populations  derive  many  sub- 
stantial advantages  for  which  they  pay,  which  are  not  enjoyed 
by  those  living  in  the  country  ;  and  we  might  as  fairly  include 
in  rural  local  taxes  the  drainage  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
as  in  towns  the  rates  for  the  repayment  of  money  for  water- 
works, or  other  town  improvements,  for  which  the  people  are 
reaping  such  a  substantial  benefit.  The  present  tendency  of 
legislation  seems  to  be  to  throw  more  and  more  burdens  on  to 
the  local  taxpayer,  and  the  influence  of  very  powerful  political 
parties  is  used  to  burden  the  country  and  favour  the  towns. 
Tliis  may  be  necessary,  but  it  should  be  satisfactorily  proved 
before  it  is  silently  accepted ;  and  as  there  is  a  prospect 
of  important  matters  connected  with  agricultural  interest  be- 
ing brought  before  Parliament  next  session,  the  landowners 
and  farmers,  whose  interests  are  so  closely  allied,  should  watch 
very  closely  everything  that  is  said  and  done,  and  act  in  con- 
*  cert  in  making  their  opinions  known,  and,  if  possible,  felt  in 
Parliament.  There  is  anotlier  great  "  impediment,"  which  is 
the  discouragement  the  farmer  meets  with  by  the  frequent 
losses  lie  sulfers  from  tlie  contagious  diseases  which  have  be- 
come so  common  among  animals.  The  Legislature  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  diseases  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  prevent  their  spread  in  the  country,  but 
more  stiU  requires  to  be  done,  and  a  good  deal  rests  with  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  loss  during  last  summer  and  autumn 
in  this  district  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  alone  was  enor- 
mous, not  so  much  from  death  as  from  the  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  animals,  and  the  loss  consequent  on  their  not 
going  off  fat  at  the  time  suitable  to  the  farms,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  removing  ewes  aud  rams  at  the  only  time  of  the 
year  which  It  suitable.  When  this  disease  gets  a  footing  in 
the  country  during  the  summer  months,  I  believe  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  eradicate  it,  and  I  think  the  only  way  of  keeping 
clear  of  it  in  future  is  to  begin  early  in  the  spring  and  put  the 
most  stringent  regulations  iu  force.  The  extra  expense  of  pay- 
ing a  few  more  skilled  inspectors  to  watch  all  the  fairs  and 
markets,  aud  the  movements  of  cattle  and  sheep,  would  repre- 
sent a  very  moderate  rate  of  insurance  against  the  losses  we 
are  likely  to  sustain  every  summer  from  this  disease.  I  would 
advise  the  Club,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  duty  of  Government  and  the  police,  to  form  a 
committee  to  examine  the  law  and  the  powers  thereby  given  to 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  regulations  existing  in  this 
county,  and  let  them  make  a  report  stating  definitely  what  can 
aud  should  be  done  by  tlie  magistrates  and  police  to  prevent 
the  introduction,  which  is  chiefly  from  Cumberland  and  the 
Newcastle  market,  and  the  subsequent  spread  of  this  disease  ; 
and  also  what  further  powers,  if  any,  are  required  from  Par- 
liament or  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  a  mere  repetition  to  say 
that  the  value  of  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  imported  does  not 
make  up  for  the  loss  by  the  disease  at  home,  yet  this  fact  is 
kept  out  of  sight  by  the  agitators  against  the  higli  price  of 
meat  who  wish  to  have  all  the  ports  thrown  open,  so  as 
to  have  free  trade  in  meat  at  the  cost  of  free  importa- 
tion of  disease,  and  consequently  much  greater  loss  at  home. 
It  is  a  dishonest  use  of  words  to  say  that  farmers  are  seek- 
ing a  return  to  "  Protection,"  because  they  asked  to  be  pro- 
teded,  not  from  corapetittoa  in  the  production  of  meat,  but 


from  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  by  preveutible  diseases. 
Though  the  farmer  is  the  sufferer  in  the  first  instance,  the 
public  suffer  by  the  great  scarcity  of  meat,  the  greater  cost  at 
which  it  is  produced,  and  the  unfinished  state  in  which  it  is 
often  sent  to  market.  Lookers  on  have  very  little  idea  of  the 
consequential  loss  from  the  infection  of  a  herd.  It  has  been 
stated  that  cattle  are  worth  £1  and  sheep  5s.  a-head  less  after 
getting  over  this  disease.  I  believe  the  direct  reduction  in 
value  to  be  very  much  more  than  that ;  but  how  can  you  esti- 
mate the  loss  where,  for  instance,  some  hundreds  of  sheep 
which  usually  go  oil  a  grass  farm  at  a  particular  time  are 
then  unfit,  and  the  season  has  gone  by  and  the  grass  gone  off, 
and  the  farmer  has  no  means  of  keeping  them  over  winter  ? 
or  on  a  tillage  farm  where  cattle  have  been  bought  in,  some 
to  go  ofl"  fat  at  Christmas  and  others  later,  those  that  should 
have  gone  off  early  are  thrown  two  months  later,  and  the  crop 
is  uot  suflicient  to  finish  off  the  lot  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lee  (Dilston)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Grey  for  the  excellent  paper  which  he  had  read  to  them,  which 
contained  a  great  deal  of  instruction,  and  he  might  say  that  in 
many  points  he  cordially  agreed  with  iiim.  There  was  one 
point  that  he  could  not  agree  with,  and  that  was  that  farmers 
could  make  their  own  terms  with  landlords.  Plenty  of  the 
nobility  of  this"  country  would  rather  not  let  their  land 
at  all  than  lose  the  game  upon  it.  Farmers  knew  that  there 
were  certain  of  the  nobility  of  this  country,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  commoners,  who  on  no  account  would  strike  out  of  the 
leases  the  reservation  of  game.  He  quite  agreed  with  what 
Mr.  Grey  said  on  the  rating  question.  The  rates  should  be 
equally  divided  between  landlord  aud  tenant ;  and,  of  course, 
if  so  much  was  taken  off  the  rating  every  tenant  would  have  so 
much  added  to  his  rent  immediately.  But  that  would  not  meet 
the  case,  without  they  got  oue-third  of  the  poor  rates  from  the 
imperial  exchequer,  aud  two-thirds  of  the  rates  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  pauper  lunatics.  There  would  then  be  sufficient  local 
taxation  to  make  the  local  authority  interested  iu  the  matter, 
and  to  cause  them  to  keep  a  check  upon  the  ratingof  the  district. 
They  had  very  little  control  with  respect  to  the  management  and 
cost  of  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  yet  they  were  obliged  by 
Government,  not  to  confine  their  lunatics  in  the  workhouse, 
but  to  send  them  away  immediately  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  and 
he  thought  that  two-thiids  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
tliese  pauper  lunatics  should  be  defrayed  by  Government. 
There  were  several  people  iu  this  country,  holders  of  property, 
who  paid  no  poor-rate  at  all,  except  for  the  houses  they  lived 
in,  and  yet  these  persons  were  equally  bound  by  what  he  might 
call  common  duty  to  help  to  support  the  poor  as  tenants  and 
landlords  were.  Then  as  to  highway  rates  ;  and  vihile  on  this 
point,  he  might  say  that  the  roads  were  in  a  disgraceful  state, 
and  on  many  roads  great  holes  were  to  be  found.  He  could 
see  a  great  difference  in  the  roads  since  the  Highway  Board 
was  dissolved.  In  his  opinion  the  formation  of  highway 
districts  should  not  he  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates,  but 
made  compulsory  throughout  the  country.  The  rating  should 
be  uniform  over  each  highway  disirict,  and  should  be  equally 
divided  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Landlords  found  a  great 
pleasure  in  driving  over  good  roads,  and  would  then  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  the  roads  were  kept  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pair. 

Mr.  Maeshall  Stefiienson,  juu.,  seconded  "the  vote  of 
thanks.  It  was  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  farmers,  and  Mr. 
Grey  had  handled  it  in  a  most  able  manner,  and  with  many  of 
his  conclusions  he  entirely  agreed.  One  point  had  not  been 
touched  upon  by  their  President,  and  that  was  leases.  It 
might  seem  a  bold  doctrine  to  advance  on  Tyneside,  but  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  leases  were  iu  many  instances 
impediments  to  agricultural  progress.  The  time  had  gone  by 
for  farmers  to  he  hampered  with  those  old  restrictive  clauses 
which  were  still  to  be  found  even  in  modern  model  agreements, 
clauses  which  were  perhaps  necessary  tliirty  years  ago,  when 
the  use  of  artificial  manures  was  almost  unknown,  but  which 
iu  these  days  of  keen  competition  for  land,  tlie  increased  cost 
of  labour  and  of  every  necessity  of  life,  could  not  be  maintained 
without  injury  to  landlord,  tenant,  and  consumer 
alike.  What  the  Bill  which  Mr.  James  Howard 
and  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  intend  to  bring  before 
Parliament  iu  the  coming  session  was  expected  to  give  was 
greater  freedom  and  greater  security  to  the  tenant-farmer. 
Whether  they  secured  this  by  a  lease  or  by  yearly  tenancy 
mattered  little:  perhaps  a  lease  would  be  preferred 
in    this     district.      But     without    that    lease   was    made 
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renewable  before  its  expiration,  and  compensation 
given  for  unexliausted  improvements  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  a  yearly  tenancy  vfith  Tenant-Right  was  certainly  pre- 
ferable in  every  point  of  view.  He  defied  the  man  who  was 
ever  so  honest — and  farmers  were  as  honest  as  any  other  class 
of  men — to  farm  Ids  land  profitably  and  leave  it  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  his  lease,  if  it  was  not  a  renewable  lease, 
and  if  there  was  no  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures. 
If  not  renewable,  leases  were  a  serious  impediment  to  agri- 
cultural progress.  The  game  question  had  been  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Grey,  and  that  very  ably,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
would  not  advise  farmers  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  fanatical 
gentlemen  who,  seeing  nothing  good  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  advised  the  total  abolition  of  the  Game-laws.  They 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  with 
Lord  Leicester  and  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  at  their  head. 
There  they  had  drawn  up  a  lease  for  sixteen  years,  made 
renewable  for  four  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
there  was  to  be  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures  during 
those  last  four  years.  Respecting  game,  the  winged  game 
was  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlords,  hares  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  landlords  and  tenants,  and  rabbits  to  be  called  vermin 
and  killed  as  rats.  He  thought  that  arrangement  would  be 
found  to  meet  the  views  of  tenant-farmers  in  general.  As  to 
hunting  and  shooting,  he  once  heard  the  Chairman's  father 
remark  that  the  time  was  coming  when  they  would  have  to 
go  to  a  foreign  land  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  "W.  Trotter  said  that,  before  putting  the  vote  to  the 
meeting,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  first  and  fore- 
most with  regard  to  the  Game-laws.  He  denied  that  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  repeal  of  the  Game-laws  were  fanatics ;  they 
were  true  patriots  to  their  country.  The  Game-laws  in  their 
present  state  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and,  as  Mr. 
Lee  had  told  them,  there  were  several  estates  in  Northumber- 
land on  which  the  proprietors  would  almost  grant  any  pri- 
vilege, but  they  would  not  consent  to  allow  the  tenants  to 
kill  the  game.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  for  he  looked 
over  a  farm  with  a  friend,  and  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  lease 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  tenant  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  gun,  and  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  sporting  dog.  He 
asked  the  agent  if  that  clan.se  would  be  fully  carried  out,  and 
if  no  compromise  could  be  made,  but  he  only  shook  his  head, 
and  said  if  there  was  anything  else  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it 
for  them,  but  that  clause  could  not  be  altered.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  great  want  of  security  to  the  tenant-farmer  for 
the  capital  he  might  invest  in  his  farm  was  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  progress  of  agriculture  ;  tliey  might  as  well  expect 
the  oak  to  flourish  on  the  top  of  a  bleak  hill,  exposed  to  every 
angry  blast,  as  to  expect  the  agricultural  interest  to  develope 
itself  in  the  present  surroundings  of  the  land  laws.  The  man 
who  did  most  for  his  farm  got  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease 
his  rent  raised  highest,  and  if  he  did  not  give  the  advanced 
rent  he  had  to  leave  all  the  improvements  which  he  had 
effected  during  the  time  of  his  lease,  and  thus  the  farmer  was 
tempted  to  leave  the  farm  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  when  he 
entered  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  lease,  but  if  the  tenant 
had  a  legal  claim  for  the  value  of  his  improvements  the 
inducement  "  to  run  out  the  farm"  would  be  taken 
away.  Then,  with  respect  to  great  estates  and  small 
estates,  he  thought  their  chairman  appeared  to  be  dogmatic  on 
that  point.  He  did  not  sec  why  small  estates  should  not  be  as 
well  managed  as  large  ones.  A  gentleman  had  three  daughters, 
and  he  had  a  farm  of  his  own  of  1,000  acres.  Farmers' 
daughters  were  sometimes  given  in  marriage,  but  as  the  father 
had  no  money  to  give  his  daughter  as  a  dowry  he  felt  himself 
in  a  fix,  when  he  went  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  in  whose 
judgment  he  iiad  great  confidence,  and  stated  his  case  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  had  got  this  farm  of  1,000  acres,  but  had 
got  no  money  to  give  his  daughter.  The  friend  advised  him 
to  divide  liis  farm  into  four  parts,  to  give  one  part  to  this 
daughter,  keep  two  parts  for  the  other  two  daughters,  and  one 
part  for  himself.  The  other  two  daughters  were  not  long  in 
following  suit  and  also  getting  married.  The  best  of  the 
argument  was  to  como  ;  the  father  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  after  he  had  disposed  of  three-parts  of  his  farm, 
that  he  said  he  never  felt  so  well  off  in  his  life,  and  went  to 
jus  friend  and  thanked  him  most  handsomely  for  the  advice  he 
had  given  liim.  Many  of  the  small  farms  in  tliis  district  were 
larmcd  at  a  higher  rent  per  acre  than  the  large  farms,  and  it 
always  appeared  to  him  to  be  dogmatic  to  say  that  the  large 
estates  were  better  managed  than  the  small  cues.    He  had 


great  pleasure  in  putting  the  motion — passing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Grey  for  his  able  paper — to  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Mattheav  Smith  remarked  that  local  taxation  would 
no  doubt  become  still  heaTier  now  that  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1873  was  in  force.  In  liis  opinion  the  several  unions  in 
the  lower  portions  of  this  county  should  have  united  together 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  thus  have  judiciously  carried  out  the  new  sanitary  require- 
ments, which  were  very  essential  for  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Many  people  might  think  that  as  they  were 
enjoying  good  health  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  there  was  no 
need  for  further  sanitary  improvement,  but  still  these  improve- 
ments would  greatly  benefit  the  country.  This  new  Act  would 
only  entail  a  trifling  cost,  except  to  those  who  had  property 
not  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  supposing  it  was  the  means 
of  restoring  the  lives  of  three  or  four  working  men  in  any 
particular  district  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  for  those 
men  would  work  for  their  families,  which  in  the  event  of  their 
death  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  parish.  If  this  new 
sanitary  law,  when  carried  out  effectively,  was  the  means  of 
saving  men's  lives,  although  they  might  have  to  lay  out  a  little 
more  in  the  shape  of  taxation  at  the  present  time,  they  would 
be  considerable  gainers  by  it  hereafter.  He  was  sorry  that  a 
number  of  the  Sanitary  Boards  in  this  district  would  not  com- 
bine in  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  for  their  respec- 
tive districts,  especially  as  one-half  of  the  salary  would  be  paid 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  had  been  present  at  a 
committee  meeting  that  day,  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  nearly  all  the  unions  refused  to  unite  with  each  other  on 
this  point,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that,  not  having  a 
large  area,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  an  efficient  medical 
officer  for  each  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  such  case 
the  Local  |Government  Board  would  probably  not  give  the 
grant  of  one-half  such  officer's  salary.  He  trusted  that  the 
subject  would  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  members  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  as  it  was  one  which  greatly  affected  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Edward  Rowill  said  there  was  one  feature  which 
had  not  been  ventilated,  and  that  was  the  security  of  the 
capital  of  tenant-farmers.  The  question  had  been  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
Tenant-Right,  instead  of  a  long  lease.  Even  in  the  case  of 
unexhausted  manures,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  arriving  at  cor- 
rect conclusions.  For  instance,  in  a  season  like  this  on  Tyne- 
side,  light  manures  had  been  sown  on  fallows  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  turnip  crop,  but  what  had  been  the  result  ?  Owing 
to  the  open,  porous  subsoil,  it  was  all  washed  away ;  and  if 
the  entering  tenant  had  to  pay  the  tenant  who  was  leaving  for 
these  manures,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  that  from  which  he 
could  derive  no  benefit.  The  best  security  they  could  have 
for  the  capital  they  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  that  which  could  be  secured  by  a  sound  basis  of  mutual 
good  understanding  in  the  relationship  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  tenant  was  never  disposed  to  deal  with  a  close 
hand  in  the  management  of  the  land.  If  circumstances 
should  arise — and  they  were  exposed  to  numerous  contingen- 
cies in  a  northern  climate — the  landlord  was  always  disposed 
to  meet  his  tenant  fairly  in  the  matter  of  improvements, 
where  he  saw  a  tenant  was  desirous  to  improve  his  land.  They 
had  many  contingencies  to  contend  with  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Besides,  all  of  them  had  not  the  privilege  of  farming 
on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Tyneside.  Some  of  them  had  to  go 
into  the  outlying  districts,  where  they  had  diflicnlties  to  con- 
lend  with  that  many  of  them  know  nothing  about.  There 
was  the  nature  of  the  climate  they  had  to  contend  with — 
perhaps  a  northern  aspect,  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  sterile 
soil ;  and  in  the  employment  of  capital  upon  such  land 
they  were  liable  to  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Grey  had  alluded  to 
the  diseases  amongst  cattle,  and  the  serious  loss  which  re- 
sulted to  the  country  from  them.  He  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  loss  which  this  country  had  sustained  by  the  improper 
transit  of  cattle  and  by  the  abusive  treatment  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  their  removal  from  one  country  to  another, 
far  exceeded  any  loss  caused  by  rinderpest  or  any  of  those 
virulent  diseases  which  came  from  abroad.  They  knew  by 
experience  that  in  the  case  of  cattle  received  fresh  from  Ire- 
land that  the  nature  of  the  treatment  which  the  animals  re- 
ceived during  the  short  time  they  were  in  the  dealer's  hands 
was  such  that  it  was  weeks  before  they  were  restored  to  their 
liealth  and  vigour.    He  believed  that  many  of  the  animals 
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were  never  IheniseUes  again,  and  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  something  being  done  in  this  matter.  They  should 
agitate  and  seek  to  have  some  regulations  iu  force  with  regard 
to  the  transit  of  cattle,  so  that  the  animals  might  be  placed 
under  strict  surveillance,  in  order  that  the  ill-treatment  to 
which  these  cattle — which  contributed  so  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country — were  subjected  might  be  effectually  prevented, 
and  then  they  would  secure  the  full  advantage  of  their  unim- 
paired constitutions  by  their  being  brought  to  this  country  in 
proper  condition.  Iu  Ireland  when  they  were  bought  they 
had  to  travel  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  which  might  occupy 
a  week  or  longer,  and  in  an  exhausted  state  tliey  were  put  on 
board  a  steamboat  and  transferred  to  this  country,  and  at  once 
herded  into  the  market,  without  the  cattle  being  allowed  time 
to  feed  and  rest,  and  as  a  result  they  were  much  enfeebled  and 
in  such  an  emaciated  condition  that  he  did  not  wonder  that 
there  was  virulent  disease,  but  that  they  had  any  life  at  all. 
As  a  practical  body  of  men,  such  as  constituted  by  the  Hex- 
liam  Farmers'  Club,  he  urged  them  to  devote  more  earnest 
attention  to  the  question,  and  seek  to  have  more  stringent  re- 
gulatious  put  iu  force  as  to  the  transit  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  referred  to  the  loss  M'hich  resulted  from 
the  contagious  diseases  amoug  cattle,  and  said  that  Mr.  Grey 
had  recommended  them  to  form  a  committee,  to  see  what 
steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  it  spreading  among  their  herds 
in  the  coming  year.  They  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  such  a 
valuable  suggestion  ;  for  if  they  had  another  year  of  disease,  it 
would  say  nothing  for  them  if  they  took  no  action  in  the 
matter.  It  was  not  mere  individual  club  discussions  that  they 
could  expect  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  but  if 


the  various  Clubs  throughout  the  country  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, and  came  to  some  decision  wi*h  regard  to  it,  they  might 
expect  it  to  have  some  practical  effect  upon  Parliament.  As 
to  the  land  laws,  some  were  in  favour  of  a  proper  Tenant- 
Right ;  while  others  recommended  them  to  secure  a  good 
understanding  with  their  landlord,  and  live  in  peace  and  good- 
will. He  believed  that  a  good  relationship  in  mauy  instances 
could  be  secured,  but  it  could  not  succeed  in  every  case,  and  it 
seemed  that  Parliament  would  have  to  interfere  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  was  a  question  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  and 
they  should  go  in  heartily  for  what  they  thought  was  neces- 
sary, and  in  that  case  their  legislators  would  see  what  was  fair 
«nd  right  for  the  tenant-farmers  and  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Tho:mpson  said  that  Mr.  Grey  had  alluded  to  the 
tenant-farmers  as  complaining  fellows,  but  he  thought  they 
were  not  such  a  complaining  class.  No  doubt  they  could  be 
divided  into  two  classes — complaining  and  non-complaining. 
The  complaining  class  talked  of  Tenant-Right  and  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  manures,  and  they  were  those  who  held 
their  farms  too  dear.  There  was  another  class  of  men  who 
asked  for  no  repeal  of  the  Game-laws,  no  Tenant-Right,  and  no 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements ;  yet  some  of  the 
rents  of  their  farms  had  been  risen  50  or  60  per  cent.  It  was 
only  the  poor  fellows,  whose  land  had  been  previously  robbed, 
who  were  complaining,  while  the  other  class  was  not  com- 
plaining, but  reaping  all  the  luxuries  of  the  present  life.  It 
was  an  old  saying  that  every  man  knew  best  where  the  shoe 
pinched  ;  but  there  were  some  tenants  who  did  not  complain 
of  any  "  pinch." 
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PROFITABLE  FARMING. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting,  the  subject  for  discussion 
was.  What  is  the  best  course  in  husbandry  suited  to  this  dis- 
trict to  pursue,  in  order  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  food 
for  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  largest  money 
return  to  the  cultivator  ?  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Charles  risk,  of  Whittou,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Hill. 

Mr.  C.  FiSK  read  the  following  paper :  I  confess  it  was 
with  some  considerable  reluctance  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  by  your  secretary  to  appear  before  you  this  evening 
to  introduce  a  subject  for  discussion,  inasmuch  as  I  felt  I  had 
a  body  of  such  practical  men  to  deal  with,  that  to  bring  before 
their  notice  a  subject  which  had  already  been  gone  over,  and 
one  that  would,  at  the  same  time,  bear  the  searching  investi- 
gation it  was  sure  to  meet  at  your  hands,  was  to  me  no 
light  task.  Again,  I  knew  there  was  in  some  men's  minds  a 
sort  of  feeling,  that  one  who  had  not  been  a  farmer  all  his 
life,  but  who  had  turned  to  that  occupation  whilst  engaged  iu 
another  business,  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  should 
endeavour  to  instruct  or  impart  information  to  those  who  were, 
so  to  speak,  born  with  a  plough  in  their  hands.  I  had  also  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  reception  which  that  pioneer  in  agri- 
culture (John  Joseph  Mechi,  Esq.)  had  sometimes  received  at 
the  hands  of  practical  agriculturists.  Pray  pardon  me  if  what 
I  say  in  reference  to  this  gentleman  should  in  any  way  jar  on 
the  feelings  of  any  of  you  gentlemen  present  to  night — I  must 
say  that  I  look  upon  Mr.  Mechi  as  a  benefactor  of  his  country- 
men, and,  as  an  agricultural  soldier  who  has  worn  his  harness 
long  and  honourably,  one  who  has  done  much  to  remove  an- 
tiquated notions  and  prejudices,  who,  if  he  has  sometimes  hit 
hard,  yet  at  the  same  time  has  always  done  so  with  the  best 
intentions.  I  am  sure  you  w'ould  not  wish  me  to  come  here 
to-night  to  tell  you  tliat  I  believed  you  to  be,  as  agriculturists, 
quite  perfect ;  that,  in  fact,  as  farmers,  you  really  had  nothing 
to  learn.  I  can  assure  you  such  is  not  my  intention.  I  am 
given  to  speak  rather  plainly  what  I  believe  to  be  correct. 
This  much  I  will  say,  I  never  yet  met  an  agriculturist  who  had 
not  something  to  learn  iu  connection  with  his  profession,  al- 
though that  profession  is  "  as  old  as  the  hills."  But  you  may  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  introduce  to  your  notice 
any  theory  I  have  not  practically  worked  out,  and  thoroughly 
proven  to  my  own  satisfaction.    Further,  it  must  be  distinctly 


understood  that  any  remarks  I  may  make  here  to-night  are 
intended  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  eastern  counties, 
and  to  a  soil  such  as  I  have  myself  cultivated.  Advice 
and  suggestions  on  farming  are  all  very  well,  but  to  be 
satisfactory  to  me,  they  require  to  be  the  result  of  years 
of  successful  practice.  Let  me  also  say,  that  I  accept 
nothing  in  farming  as  successful,  unless  accompanied  by 
profit.  We  all  aim  at  winning  gold,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  and  I  must  think  he  is  the  best  farmer  who 
fairly  obtains  most  profit.  Apologising,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  for  this  long  preface,  I  will,  with  your  leave,  at 
once  proceed  with  the  subject  we  have  met  here  to-night  to 
discuss.  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
two  questions  asked  are  of  vast  importance  to  this  country, 
the  proper  solving  of  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
numbers  of  people.  Our  questions  are,  "  What  is  the  best 
course  in  husbandry  to  pursue  in  this  district  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  most  food  for  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time,  give 
the  largest  money  return  to  the  cultivator  ?"  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  saying  profit,  because  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  that  question,  but  to  meet  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  supply 
and  demand,  not  that  I  should  fear  to  take  that  view  of  the 
question,  but  as  a  rule,  discussions  on  the  profits  of  farming 
have  not  finished  very  pleasantly.  The  course  I  shall  advocate 
to-night  will  be  opposed  to  the  general  run  of  farming  as 
practised  in  this  district,  it  will  also  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  system  as  advocated  in  this  room  at  your  last 
monthly  meeting,  by  our  able  friend  Mr.  Wells ;  his — if  he 
will  allow  me  to  so — was  a  sort  of  innovation  on  the  four- 
course  shift — probably  a  very  proper  one  for  extremely  heavy 
land.  The  four-course  shift  as  introduced  years  ago  iu  Nor- 
folk by  that  celebrated  agriculturist  the  great  Coke  of  Holk- 
liam,  was  no  doubt  the  best  adapted  for  the  period,  and  the 
land  to  which  it  was  applied,  but  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  its 
popularity  is  that  it  has  gradually  spread  over  the  entire 
Eastern  Counties.  A  large  portion  of  our  owu  county  is  let 
subject  to  the  Norfolk  or  four-course  shift.  With  years  come  in- 
crease of  population,  a  larger  quantity  of  bread  corn  as  well 
as  a  larger  quantity  of  meat  is  required  to  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  the  people.  Our  importations  of  corn  are  growing 
to  be  something  enormous ;  we  now  import  as  much  corn  as 
some  years  since  would  have  kept  our  entire  population,  show- 
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ing  that  our  increase  of  population  is  getting  far  in  advance 
of  our  present  system  of  production.  Surely  then  it  behoves 
us  as  the  producers  of  food  of  the  people  to  endeavour  to  meet 
these  growing  wants.  If  the  tenant-farmer's  by  any  improved 
system  can  produce  not  only  more  meat  but  also  a  much  larger 
supply  of  bread  com  on  a  given  quantity  of  land,  I  take  it  to 
be  both  their  duty  and  interest  to  do  so.  The  course  I  should 
propose  to  effect  such  a  result  would  he  what  I  call  a  three- 
course  shift.  I'or  the  sake  of  plainly  illustrating  what  I 
mean,  we  will  take  for  example  a  farm,  say  of  100  acres. 
Of  this  100  acres  we  will  say  10  acres  is  grass,  less  rather 
than  more,  because  if  the  grass  is  not  extremely  good  it  will 
be  a  considerable  loss.  I  will  say  at  once,  that  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  anything  like  a  large  quantity  of  grass  land 
on  a  farm,  more  especially  if  it  is,  like  a  large  portion  of 
our  Suffolk  pastures,  very  poor.  There  is  no  possibillity 
of-  making  either  food  or  large  returns  on  poor  grass  lands. 
Now  taking  it  as  1  have  put  it  10  acres  in  grass  it  will  give 
us  90  acres  under  the  plough,  which  I  will  divide  into  three 
shifts  of  30  acres  each.  I  should  crop  one  shift  in  green  crop, 
to  consist  of  mangold,  swedes,  clover,  and  peas  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions :  18  acres  of  mangold,  two  acres  of  swedes, 
five  acres  of  clover — all  heavily  manured,  and  five  acres  of 
peas  to  come  off  before  the  general  harvest,  and  broken  up 
and  sown  down  with  a  mixture  of  rape  and  mustard  to  be  fed 
off  by  sheep.  The  pea  land  to  receive  in  addition  to  sheep 
feed  a  half-dressing  of  manure.  The  clover  land  to  be  twice 
mown,  and  then  folded  over  with  slieep.  I  should  draw  oli 
all  the  mangold  and  most  of  the  swedes,  and  then  fold  with 
sheep.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  clear  my  mangold  my  sheep 
follow  in  folds.  I  give  them  in  addition  to  the  green  crop 
left  on  the  land  dry  food  in  troughs.  It  would  be  as  well  for 
me  to  say,  that  I  never  permit  any  blanks  in  my  root  crops. 
I  take  care  to  have  some  plants  of  cattle  cabbage  and  kohl 
rabi  in  beds  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  where  they  may 
be  any  blanks  in  the  mangold.  These  I  also  leave  to  be  fed 
by  the  sheep,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  gives  the  sheep  a 
large  amount  of  nutritious  food,  and  the  treading  and  feeding 
of  the  sheep  is  a  first-rate  preparation  for  the  wheat  which 
follows  on  the  green  crop  brake.  I  should  say  that  the  entire 
green  crop  is  very  heavily  manured  with  a  rich  dressing  of 
dung.  Of  all  things,  I  detest  a  weak  root  crop  ;  to  my  mind  it 
is  a  sure  evidence  of  something  wrong.  I  have  seen  crops  of 
mangold  tliis  season  as  little  as  five  tons  per  acre,  others  ten 
up  to  very  heavy  crops.  Taking  the  present  price  of  meat,  the 
loss  to  the  country  and  also  to  the  growers  must  be  very  great 
where  the  crops  of  roots  are  so  small.  I  find  that,  from  the 
heavy  manuring  I  give  for  my  green  crop,  sufficient  manure  is 
left  in  the  land  to  grow  a  large  wheat  crop,  both  corn  and 
straw.  As  soon  as  I  have  cleared  my  wheat  crop,  I  break  up 
my  wheat  stubble  and  on  two-thirds  I  sow  rape,  and  mustard 
on  the  other  10  acres.  I  apply  15  loads  of  dung  per  acre  and 
drill  in  llevett  wheat ;  and  if  part  of  it  happens  to  come  in, 
my  lightest  land  I  also  sow  down  with  rape  and  mustard, 
wliicli  is  fed  by  sheep  and  then  cropped  with  spring  wheat,  so 
that  in  90  acres  of  arable  land  I  get  40  acres  of  wlieat  every 
year.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  if  every  90  acres  of  arable 
land  throughout  England  produced  40  acres  of  bread  corn  the 
staple  food  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  increased 
enormously.  Under  tiiis  system  of  growing  wheat  my  crops 
have  averaged  a  very  satisfactory  return,  the  other  20  acres 
sown  with  rape  and  niustard  after  wheat  is,  as  soon  as  is  re- 
quired, fed  with  sheep  as  a  preparation  for  barley.  1  find  the 
land  is  quite  rich  enough  to  grow  all  the  barley  that  can  stand 
on  the  land,  and  as  a  rule  make  a  high  price  per  acre,  as  the 
quality  is  invariably  good.  I  sometimes  grow  less  barley, 
growing  cither  more  wheat  or  a  few  acres  of  oats  instead, 
but  taking  care  to  have  in  all  CO  acres  of  cereals  out  of  90 
acres  arable,  thus  taking  me  through  ray  three-course  shift. 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  barley  would  be  the  most 
kindly  grain  to  follow  wheat ;  and  if  we  could  make  sure 
of  the  price  per  coomb  we  liave  been  lately  realising,  it 
would  be  the  best  crop  to  grow,  but  I  am  afraid  such  would  not 
be  the  case,  as  we  as  growers  of  barley  know  very  well  that  if  a 
large  crop  of  barley  is  grown  throughout  tiie  country  down 
comes  the  price.  Now  as  all  trades  seem  to  have  come  to  an 
understanding  to  obtain  higher  prices  surely  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  the  cultivator  of  tlie  soil — in  reference  to  this  particular 
grain — trying  to  follow  in  the  same  groove.  If  we  contracted 
our  acreage  of  barley  and  either  substituted  wheat,  oats,  or 
peas,  we  should  thus  reduce  the  quantity  of  barlev  grown,  the 


result  of  which  would  be  that  barley  would  make  a  much  higher 
price,  in  proof  of  which  we  find  that  barley  is  sure  to  be  high 
in  price  witli  a  short  crop.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  30s.  per  coomb  ;  the  profits  on  brewing  are  so  large  that  the 
first-class  brewers  will  have  it,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may. 
Even  if  beer  was  higher  in  price,  so  much  the  better,  provided 
the  people  had  more  real  food.  Now  if  every  farm  of  one 
hundred  grew  ten  acres  of  barley  less  and  ten  acres  of  wheat 
more,  I  think  we  should  find  the  barley  crop  would  come  to 
just  as  much  money,  and  we  should  have  the  ten  acres  of  wheat 
or  other  corn,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  an  extra  crop,  in  fact 
clear  profit.  We  should  thus  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  in  addition  to  our  regular  crop,  which  also  might  be 
much  increased  ;  we  know  some  of  the  returns  are  most  miser- 
able ;  at  any  rate  if  such  a  course  was  pursued  it  would  be  a 
good  addition  to  the  money  return  of  the  cultivator,  and  in 
my  opinion  must  materially  assist  hiiu  in  tlie  position  which, 
at  this  time,  owing  to  the  rise  in  many  ways  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  meet.  The  remarks  as  to  cropping  that  I  have 
just  made  are  intended  to  apply  to  land  which  will  bear  sheep 
at  most  times,  such  as  is  understood  to  be  feeding  land,  ranging 
from  good  mixed  soil  to  fair  light  land.  No  doubt  there  are 
very  light  lands  to  which  this  course  of  cropping  would  not 
apply,  such  lands  as  walk  lands  and  light  sheep  farms  on  which 
it  probably  answers  better  to  keep  down  longer  to  sheep  feed, 
but  I  carried  it  out  on  extremely  light  land,  such  as  in  some 
districts  would  not  realise  more  than  lOs.  per  acre  rent.  Even 
in  this  wet  season  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  system  ;  my  sheep  have  not  been  off  the  folding  ground 
but  one  night,  and  without  loss.  This  three-course  shift  may 
be  carried  out  on  moderately  heavy  laud  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. I  farmed  through  a  14  years'  lease  a  farm  near  Ipswich 
so  heavy  that  it  required  to  be  vrell  drained,  and  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  rain  you  could  not  feed  the  laud  during  the 
winter  months,  in  short  such  a  season  as  we  have  been 
having  you  could  not  have  kept  stock  in  the 
fields.  On  this  land  my  green  crop  consisted  of  mangold, 
clover,  and  sometimes  beans,  but  as  a  rule  I  grew  mangold  and 
clover  in  preference  to  beans  for  the  simple  reason  that 
being  close  to  a  town  like  Ipswich,  I  could  make  more 
money  of  those  two  crops.  I  always  mowed  the  clover  twice, 
and  sold  as  stover  what  I  did  not  require  for  my  own  use.  I 
frequently  mucked  the  green  crop  with  30  loads  of  strong 
muck  ;  on  land  of  this  kind  I  found  it  paid  me  well  to  manure 
heavily  for  the  green  crop.  By  so  doing  I  got  very  heavy 
crops  of  both  mangold  and  clover,  but  I  found  it  did  not  do 
so  well  for  the  beans,  as  I  have  had  too  much  straw  to  the 
injury  of  the  beans.  There  was  also  the  advantage  on  this 
land  of  heavily  manuring,  that  it  carried  the  land  through  the 
course  witli  little  or  no  assistance.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  get 
my  mangold  off  a  little  earlier,  as  I  found  on  this  land,  from 
its  cold  nature,  the  wheat  required  a  longer  season.  Imme- 
diately after  my  wheat  was  in  1  ploughed  the  remaining  wheat 
stubble  for  barley  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  land 
should  get  the  influence  of  the  winter  frosts.  As  soon  as  the 
land  was  fit  (sometimes  in  Eebruary),  iu  went  the  barley.  I 
did  not  plough  it  but  once,  as  I  found  the  winter  had  made  a 
much  better  preparation  than  any  amount  of  labour  could  pro- 
duce ;  I  simply  scarified  and  harrowed  it.  The  barley  seed- 
ing was  by  this  method  a  very  easy  affair.  As  a  rule  I  found 
there  was  as  much  manure  left  in  the  land  after  tlie  wheat 
crop  as  the  barley  required,  and  my  birley  always  made  the 
top  price.  If  I  thought  any  of  the  barley  land  was  hardly 
in  sulllcient  heart  to  grow  a  full  crop,  I  used  to  apply  1  cwt. 
of  Peruvian  Guano  and  half  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
with  the  best  effect,  harrowing  it  in  after  the  barley  was  up. 
I  grew  annually  more  wheat  on  this  farm  than  I  did  barley. 
As  near  as  could  be  half  the  wheat  stubble  was  mucked,  about 
15  loads  per  acre,  and  on  that  portion  I  grew  Revett  wheat, 
or  if  I  was  short  of  manure  I  top-dressed  the  llevett  wheat 
tliat  was  not  mucked  with  1  cwt.  of  guano  and  1  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  iu  the  spring.  In  reference  to  this  farm  I 
was  allowed  to  crop  it  as  I  pleased.  I  declined  to  hire  it 
unless  I  could  have  it  on  liberal  terms.  I  was  well  assured 
you  could  not  hurt  a  farm  by  cropping  so  long  as  you  kept  it 
clean  and  well  manured  it.  The  agent  for  the  estate  to  which  the 
farm  belongs  fortunately  understood  land,  and  was  one  ol  the 
best  business  men  I  ever  had  to  deal  with  ;  and  as  he  was 
allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased,  he  agreed  with  me  for  a  lease  on 
such  terms  as  no  other  farm  on  the  estate  was  lield  under.  I 
believe  they  were  all  held  on  the  Suffolk,  or  four-course  shift, 
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while  my  conditions  were  that  I  should  crop  just  as  I  pleased, 
aud  do  what  I  liked  with  the  produce,  he  stipulating  that  I 
should  properly  manure  and  keep  perfectly  clean  all  the  arable 
land,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease  I  should  bring  the  farm 
under  the  four-course  shilt  as  near  as  the  size  of  the  fields 
would  admit.  He  also  gave  me  permission  to  knock  down 
the  fences,  square  the  fields,  lay  two  or  three  into  one  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  I  had  prepared,  such  plan  being  shown  on  the 
lease  and  tiie  terms  also,  he  supplying  pipes  for  drainage  free  of 
cost,  I  finding  labour.  1  immediately  had  tlie  old  fences  knocked 
down,  and  where  wanted  put  up  new,  planting  them  with  white- 
thorn. He  allowed  me  to  have  all  the  pollards  and  wood  from 
the  fences,  and  as  the  fences  were  very  large  the  wood  paid 
me  for  the  labour.  I  carted  the  timber  trees,  a  large 
number,  to  the  timber  yard  of  the  estate,  aud  was  paid  for 
felling  and  carting  the  same.  As  there  was  some  pasture  that 
I  did  not  like  the  look  of,  and  we  had  to  go  through  some 
of  the  arable  laud  to  get  at  it,  the  agent  consented  to  allow 
me  to  break  it  up  and  crop  it  as  arable  land.  It  had  never 
as  pasture  paid  much,  but  I  found  I  could  grow  as  Ecood  crops 
of  corn,  and  better  of  roots,  tlian  on  any  other  portion  of  tlie 
farm,  and  for  years  it  required  but  little  manure.  I  can 
assure  you  this  experiment  has  given  me  a  perfect  horror  of 
poor  grass  land.  There  was  one  condition  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten— I  have  no  doubt  you,  gentlemen,  would  not  if  you  had 
such  an  one  in  your  leases.  It  was  to  this  effect — that  ] 
should  twice  in  every  year,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  hand  over  a 
certain  amount  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ;  how  mucli 
I  am  not  disposed  to  say,  as  it  might  probably  make  some 
persons  uneasy.  J?Vom  my  having  this  farm  on  such  dilferent 
terms  to  the  other  tenants,  not  only  the  tenants,  but  other 
parties  as  well,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  ruin  the 
farm  by  the  end  of  the  lease,  if  I  could  carry  it  out.  Instead 
of  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  it  made  a  higher  rent 
to  another  party,  and  there  were  plenty  of  persons  who  would 
willingly  have  taken  it.  I  only  name  this  to  show  the  owners 
of  farms  they  need  be  under  no  fear  of  giving  their  tenants 
liberal  terms,  so  long  as  they  have  tenants  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  land.  With  regard  to  leases,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  I  should  much  prefer  them  to  a  yearly  tenancy, 
with  the  option,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  teaant,  that 
his  representatives  should  have  the  liberty  to  farm  the  lease 
out,  if  they  pleased,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  late 
tenant.  Still,  you  could  not  expect  to  have  a  farm  cultivated 
to  the  end  of  the  lease  in  the  best  manner,  unless  the  tenant 
was  quite  sure  of  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  Unless  the  tenant 
has  power  to  renew,  there  is  almost  a  certainty  the  farm  will 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  run  out.  The  loss  nationally  from  this 
cause  alone  is  enormous,  in  the  food  of  the  people  ;  but 
Tenaut-Right,  which  is  fast  coming,  will  cure  this  evil.  If 
any  of  you  gentlemen  are  readers  of  The  Mark  Lane  Express, 
you  can  but  see  this  question  is  coming  quickly  to  the  front. 
Nearly  every  week  of  late  there  have  been  reports  of  Jmeetings 
on  the  subject,  the  speakers  being  strongly  in  favour  of  such 
a  measure.  I  well  recollect,  some  years  ago,  at  one  of  our 
meetings  of  the  Ipswich  Farmers'  Club,  at  that  time  held  at 
the  White  Horse  Hotel,  I  advocated  Tenant-Right.  Our 
chairman,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  now  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
brought  his  powerful  artillery  to  bear  on  me,  and,  in  addition, 
I  had  the  small  arms  of  the  infantry  poured  into  me,  in  the 
shape  of  the  tenant-farmers;  but  now,  lam  pleased  to  say, 
the  feeling  is  changed  in  favour  of  Tenant-llight.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  thoroughly  believe  in  the  axiom  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  but  I  also  wish  it  to  be 
as  fully  understood  that  I  equally  believe  that  property 
has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties.  Having  said  thus 
much  as  to  cropping  and  leases,  you  will,  no  doubt,  expect  I 
shall  tell  you  how  I  would  provide  the  manure  to  carry  it  out. 
Holding  land  as  I  did  at  one  time  on  three  sides  of  Ipswich  I 
was  favourably  placed  for  carting  manure,  and  as  it  could  be 
had  of  excellent  quality,  in  the  shape  of  night-soil,  for  the 
carting  away,  I  took  my  main  supply  from  Ipswich,  selling 
most  of  my  produce  as  to  roots  and  clover  off  the  land.  And 
at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  swine  and  the  horses  I  re- 
quired, I  kept  but  little  stock  on  the  land,  and,  what  suited  me 
quite  as  well,  it  did  not  require  so  much  capital  to  carry  on  the 
farming.  I  could  turn  my  roots  into  cash  at  once  ;  whereas, 
if  I  had  consumed  them  on  the  land,  I  should  have  required 
more  capital  to  purchase  stock  for  feeding  the  roots.  And  at 
the  time  to  which  I  refer  meat  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  and,  as  a  consequence,  stock  did  not  pay  so 


well  for  either  breeding  or  feeding.  Now  all  is  changed ; 
meat  is  high  in  prices,  with  every  possibility  of  its  remaining 
so  ;  and  for  some  years  I  have  kept  a  large  quantity  of  stock, 
in  proportion  to  the  land  I  hold.  So  satisfied  am  I  now  as  to 
stock,  that  I,  some  three  years  since,  sold  my  muck- waggon  to 
a  neighbour,  and  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  loads 
of  stable  manure,  carted  any  town  muck,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do 
so,  if  meat  continues  up  in  price,  as  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
making  all  the  manure  I  require  at  home,  free  of  cost,  from 
sheep  and  swine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  beef.  I  have  for 
some  years,  on  the  farm  at  which  I  reside,  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  yearly  about  as  much  meat  as  comes  to  £S  per  acre, 
this  season  it  will  be  higher.  I  have  both  bred  and  fed,  but 
more  usually  fed.  It  would  not  require  many  figures  to  show 
that  if  all  tlie  land  in  England  produced  as  much  meat  in  pro- 
portion as  I  do,  the  people  of  this  country  could  not  eat  it,  let 
the  price  be  what  it  might.  Through  keeping  a  large  head  of 
stock  in  proportion  to  my  land,  I  am  always  in  a  good  position 
as  to  manure.  I  this  season  mucked  my  maiden  layer  heavily 
at  the  Michaelmas,  and  I  have  something  like  600  loads  of  good 
strong  muck  out  ready  for  maugolds;  and  on  the  lightest  of 
my  land  I  am  also  folding  sheep  where  the  barley  stubble  was 
ploughed  after  harvest  and  sown  down  with  mustard  and  rape, 
giving  the  sheep  in  addition  a  few  mangolds  and  swedes  in  the 
troughs  with  corn  aud  chaff,  so  that  on  the  weakest  land  the 
chances  are  I  shall  get  the  heaviest  mangold  crop.  I  must  again 
remind  you  not  to  expect  a  heavy  money  return  if  you  have 
much  ordinary  grassland.  Suffolk  will  not  do  for  grass;  as  a 
rule,  our  climate  is  too  dry.  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  this,  and 
my  opinion  is  strengthened  by  this  fact,  that  the  year  before  I 
came  to  my  present  occupation  the  then  tenant  had  broken  up 
several  acres  of  grass  land,  which  had  been  in  grass  for  a  long 
period.  I  have  cropped  this  land  with  mangolds  and  wheat, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  it  has  produced  by  far  the 
heaviest  crops  on  the  farm,  and,  to  all  appearance,  it  will  go 
on  for  all  time.  We  also  find,  in  lookingi  nto  our  friend.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express,  that  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex  send  to  London  in  the  season  more  meat  than  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  put  together,  and  that  is 
the  best  proof  that  grass  land  is  not  required  to  make  meat ; 
in  fact,  it  is  well  known  in  this  district  that  the  most  meat  is 
made  on  farms  that  have  but  little  grass.  Those  who  have 
tried  meat-makmg  on  poor  grass  land  know  it  to  be  a  failure, 
while,  if  broken  up  and  grown  with  green  crop  and  corn,  the 
result  would  be  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  for  the  people, 
and  also  a  much  heavier  money  return  for  the  cultivator.  I 
sometimes  think  that  there  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  are  afraid 
to  grow  really  large  green  crops  for  fear  of  exposing  their 
poverty,  inasmuch  as  large  green  crops  require  a  large  outlay 
for  stock.  We  know  that  20  acres  of  mangold  will,  if  pro- 
perly treated,  produce  an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  and 
would  require  a  large  outlay  for  stock  to  consume  them.  I 
must  think  that  want  of  capital  is  the  main  cause  of  so  many 
inferior  root  crops ;  nothing  is  easier  to  grow ;  still  a  large 
number  of  farmers  have  most  miserable  root  crops,  even  with 
meat  at  Is-  per  pound.  I  am  also  led  to  think  that  many 
farmers  hold  too  much  land  for  their  capital.  There  is  such  a 
desire  to  be  thought  large  farmers,  that  you  will  frequently 
see  farmers  adding  farm  to  farm  without  a  corresponding 
addition  to  their  capital.  I  have  never  been  on  a  large  farm 
that  I  did  not  see  as  much  land  lyiug  idle  as  an  industrious 
man  would  make  a  living  off;  and  I  firmly  believe  there  are 
not  many  parishes  in  this  county,  or  perhaps  any  other,  in 
which  farms  could  be  shown  on  which  no  extra  production 
could  be  profitably  made.  Not  but  that  I  quite  think  land 
might  be  properly  farmed  in  large  blocks,  and  perhaps  at  a 
cheaper  rate ;  hut  of  all  the  follies  a  farmer  can  commit,  that 
of  holding  more  land  than  he  can  properly  manure,  is  the 
greatest ;  he  is  injuring  himself  and  others  at  the  same  time. 
Manure  on  a  farm  is  like  steam-power  to  a  factory.  A 
manufacturer  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  attempted  to  drive 
his  machinery  with  half  the  power  required,  for  without  suffi- 
cient power  his  machinery  and  hands  would  be  idle.  Yet  this 
is  what  many  cultivators  are  doing  at  the  present  moment 
through  holding  more  land  than  they  have  capital  to  work ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  manure.  The 
land  may  be  compared  to  a  purse — if  you  go  on  drawing  out 
without  making  a  return  it  becomes  empty ;  so  with  the 
land,  if  you  keep  taking  off  crops  without  a  proper  supply 
of  manure,  it  gradually  becomes  poorer,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  by  properly  manuring  the  land  becomes  richer :  in  fact, 
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there  is  no  safer  bank  than  the  land ;  it  is  certain  to  return  ac- 
cording to  the  deposits  j'ou  make.  Let  me  ask,  what  is  the 
use  of  a  farmer  holding  200  acres  of  land,  if  by  concentrating 
the  capital  so  employed  on  100  acres,  he  can  make  as  much 
profit  ?  He  has  less  supervision,  he  is  as  well  off  in  a  mone- 
tary point  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  he  leaves  100  acres 
for  some  one  else.  Tiiere  is  such  a  desire  at  the  present  day 
by  men  of  all  professions — up  to  tlie  Prince  Royal — as  soon  as 
they  have  made  money  to  become  farmers,  as  it  gives  them  a 
position  and  pleasures  which  no  other  occupation  can  confer, 
that  competition  for  laud  is  sure  to  be  severe,  but  it  might  be 
more  than  met  by  what  I  call  concentrating  the  capital  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  agriculture.  There  is  another  matter  that  I 
have  no  doubt  will  interest  you  gentlemen  in  this  clistrict,  as  I 
believe  you  are  thinking  of  erecting  a  sugar  factory  in  this 
town,  and  as  1  have  been  a  grower  ot  Silesiau  sugar-beet  (or  a 
great  many  years — having  grown  them  for  some  twenty  years — 
I  can  assure  you  they  are  not  a  difficult  root  to  grow,  and  may 
be  grown  to  a  respectable  crop.  I  this  year  undertook  to  grow 
some  for  the  factory  at  Laveuham,  Mr.  Duncan  offering  me  a 
price,  delivered  into  trucks  at  Claydon  Station.  I  have  the 
back  note,  and  I  find  they  come  to  over  20  tons  per  acre,  and 
I  fully  believe  they  may  be  grown  without  difficulty  up 
to  25  tons,  as  you  may  drill  them  16  inches  from  row  to 
row,  and  set  them  out  like  turnips.  I  should  use  121bs. 
of  seed  per  acre.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a 
plant,  and  a  full  plant  is  what  always  tells  on  the  weight 
of  a  root-crop.  You  would  find  that  in  number  there 
would  be  over  250  roots  to  the  rod,  and  should  you  get 
them  21bs.  each  on  an  average,  the  weight  per  acre  would  some- 
what surprise  you,  but  having  weighed  so  many  crops  of  roots, 
I  know  that  great  mistakes  are  made  in  the  weight  per  acre. 
Should  you  grow  them  as  heavy  as  I  have  done  this  season, 
you  gentlemen  who  liappen  to  be  near  the  factory  would  make 
£20  per  acre,  so  that  it  would  be  a  crop  not  to  be  despised, 
and  besides  the  sugar  the  pulp  will  make  a  good  quantity  of 
meat,  so  that  here  you  have  a  crop  that  will  make  not  only 
food  for  the  people,  but  will  give  the  cultivator  a  large  money 
return.  Their  feeding  properties  are  far  beyond  any  root  but 
kohl-rabi,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  make  more  mutton 
than  any  other  root  grown  per  acre.  I  should  say  sugar  beet 
is  nearly  as  good.  Like  kohl-rabi,  their  density  is  great. 
Most  probably  you  will  expect  me  to  say  what  kind  of  stock  I 
would  keep  in  order  to  show  how  the  manure  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. Here  will  come  rather  a  difficult  question.  There  are 
so  many  different  opinions  as  to  what  is  really  the  best,  and 
there  are  so  many  men  who  have  been  farmers  all  their  lives, 
and  yet  are  not  good  judges  of  stock,  and  when  we  recollect 
that  most  stock  comes  through  the  hands  of  dealers,  men 
thoroughly  up  to  their  business,  we  must  not  feel  surprised  if 
some  of  the  stock  is  bought  ten  percent,  too  dear'and  sold  ten 
per  cent,  too  cheap.  I  prefer  sheep  and  pigs-  Some  farm.s 
are  no  doubt  better  suited  to  cattle.  All  I  can  say  is,  you 
must  suit  your  stock  to  your  farm.  Then,  again,  as  to  any 
particular  class,  if  we  all  took  to  it,  the  price  would  soon  go 
down.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  to  advise  you  to 
have  all  the  stock  your  farm  will  carry,  and  feed  them  well. 
Here  comes  the  question,  Wliat  is  best  to  feed  them  on  P 
There  are  at  the  jireseut  day  so  many  different  kinds  of  food 
for  stock  that  one  may  have  his  choice,  but  bear  in  mind  most 
of  tliera  have  a  manurial  as  well  as  a  feeding  value.  You  will 
do  well  to  look  to  this  in  your  purchases.  Your  main  object  is 
to  make  manure  free  of  cost.  To  do  this  I  am  persuaded  you 
must  not  force  your  stock  too  mucli,  or  your  food  will  be  in 
the  manure.  I  liave  no  doubt  many  animals  get  more  corn 
than  they  can  appropriate;  in  fact,  void  it  with  their  dung. 
I  am  sure  tiiis  is  often  the  case  witli  swine.  To  make  them 
pay  well  you  must  not  let  them  cost  too  mucii  per  week  to 
feed.  I  have  fed  thousands  of  pigs,  and  I  have  no  diiliculty 
in  making  them  pay.  Stores  sucli  as  1  should  buy  now  for 
feeding  at  about  £25  per  score,  should  not  cost  for  the  first 
two  months  more  than  5s.  per  liead  per  month  ;  and  they  do 
not  do  well  unless  they  increase  21  lbs.  weight  per  month  live 
weight,  up  to  tiic  finish.  Fit-for-sale  swine,  under  H  stone 
own  weiglit,  should  not  exceed  3s.  per  week.  I  gradually  in- 
crease their  food  in  quality ;  I  make  it  a  rule  to  give  them 
time.  They  make  just  as  much  manure,  and  pay  more  money. 
We  have  in  Ipswich  several  persons  who  feed  large  numbers 
of  pigs,  wlio  arc  not  farmers,  but  feed  them   solely  for  tlie 

J)rofit  from  feeding  ;  buying  the  ])igs  in  the  Ipswich  market, 
laving  to  buy  all  their  food  and  sell  the  manure— men  who 


have  followed  it  for  years,  and  who  would  not  do  so  if  it  did 
not  answer  their  purpose.  I  can  name  two  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  are  well  known  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  to- 
night— Mr.  Thomas  Seager  and  Mr.  S.  Cox — who  have  fed 
thousands.  Mr.  S.  Cox,  before  he  had  a  farm,  used  to  send 
out  to  farmers  hundreds  of  pigs  yearly,  and  find  the  corn  to 
feed  them,  the  farmer  having  the  manure  for  his  trouble,  Mr. 
Cox  getting  his  profit  on  the  pigs.  A  great  mistake  is  made 
in  pigs,  by  not  knowing  the  right  sort.  A  pig  to  pay  wants 
to  have  plenty  of  length  with  flat  sides,  and  if  crossed  with 
the  Berkshire,  carrying  plenty  of  lean  so  much  the  better,  not 
the  short-nosed,  prick-eared  sort  we  often  see  exhibited  at 
shows,  that  are  all  fat,  which  no  one  but  an  Esquimaux  can 
eat,  and  are  not  worth  so  much  to  sell  by  Is.  per  stone.  I 
firmly  believe  this  kind  of  pig  has  given  those  who  used  to  eat 
pork  a  thorough  dislike  to  it.  A  working  man  likes  something 
more  enjoyable  than  these  lumps  of  fat,  which  the  breeders 
would  not  produce  if  they  had  to  sell  them  at  the  scale  by 
weight.  Pashion  finds  flats  who  give  absurd  prices  for  what 
is  useless.  If  you  have  land  that  will  carry  sheep,  keep  all 
you  can,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  repent  it — every  one 
likes  mutton — no  fear  that  too  much  will  be  made.  As  to 
cattle,  I  will  not  advise  you  which  class  or  sort  will  best  an- 
swer your  purpose;  but  I  believe  I  can  warn  you  what  to 
avoid.  It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  give  fabu- 
lous prices  for  a  class  of  animals  known  as  pedigree  Short- 
horns, at  times  a  sort  of  mania  sets  in  similar  to  the  tulip 
mania  that  raged  some  years  ago ;  but  I  consider  the  Shorthorn 
mania  tiie  worst  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  those  who  purchased 
the  tulips  at  absurdly  high  prices  injured  no  one  but  them- 
selves ;  but  these  Shorthorns  eat  an  enormous  quantity  of 
food,  and  produce  but  little  in  return,  unless  it  finds  its  way 
to  market  sureptitiously.  Fancy  a  joint  off  a  beast  that  as  a 
calf  cost  £100  ;  this,  at  least,  would  not  provide  food 
for  the  people,  and  I  am  thinking  would  be  more  of  a 
white  elephant  than  making  a  money  return  for  the  cul- 
tivator. The  Mark  Lane  Express,  the  other  week,  in  an 
article  on  this  Shorthorn  mania  said :  "  But  we  have  care- 
fully kept  clear  of  those  excesses  which  have  so  often  charac- 
terised this  business.  When  those  effete  Grand  Duchesses 
were  selling  blindfold  in  Willis's  Rooms,  at  ruinous  prices, 
to  luckless  Mr.  Betts,  The  Mark  Lane  Express  said  then  pre- 
cisely that  which  it  says  now  :  '  Tlie  whole  thing  is  a  mania, 
an  absurdity,  which  no  practical  man  of  business  would  be 
justified  in  touching.'  Shorthorn  breeding  is  now  a  mere 
subsidiary  pleasure,  a  fashionable  adjunct  to  the  farm,  which 
a  steward  or  a  bailiff  manages.  When  years  since  we  dared 
say  so  much,  it  was  regarded  as  treason.  But  how  stand  the 
facts  ?  Mr.  Betts  was  persuaded  to  give  over  six  thousand 
pounds  for  twelve  of  these  Duchesses,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  three  died,  two  were  killed,  and  two  more  sold  at  some- 
thing like  a  tenth  of  what  they  had  cost,  as  hopelessly 
barren."  I  think  you  must  agree  with  me  that  this  class  of 
animals  would  not  answer  your  purpose  or  provide  a  supply 
of  food  for  the  people.  One  word  as  to  buildings.  These 
you  must  have  or  no  profit  can  come  of  feeding  stock. 
Warmth  is  a  great  help  to  food.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
do  as  I  have  done,  put  them  up  at  your  own  expense.  Most 
farmers  require  their  capital  to  work  with.  I  have  a  condi- 
tion in  my  lease  that  any  buildings  I  may  erect  during  my 
tenancy,  at  leaving  shall  either  be  taken  at  a  valuation  or  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove  them.  But,  of  course,  the  land- 
lords are  the  proper  parties  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  if 
any  of  them  are  in  Short  Street  they  will  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  the  money  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  which  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay.  In 
conclusion,  I  warn  you  not  to  try  the  system  I  have  introduced 
to-night  to  your  notice  unless  you  are  fully  prepared  to  carry 
it  out  in  its  integrity.  JNo  half-and-half  measures  will  suc- 
ceed. Better  for  you  still  to  go  on  manuring  your  land  with 
iron  than  to  attempt  this  course  without  the  means.  And  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  I  farms  to  let,  I  would  not 
consent  to  such  a  course  unless  I  was  fully  assured  my  tenants 
had  the  command  of  ample  capital. 

Mr.  W.  S.  GiUMWADE  (Stonham)  said  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  about  the  ability  of  the  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pisk,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all  greatly  obliged  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  lie  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  enter  into  all 
Mr.  Pisk's  details,  for  they  were  so  numerous  a)id  so  inter- 
woven that  no  man  except  be  liad  the  luck  to  have  Mr.  Pisk's 
purse,  and  the  luck  also  of  that  gentleman  to  live  near  Ips- 
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wich,  could  understand  or  work  tliem  out.  There  was  one  fact, 
however,  which  stared  him  in  the  face.  It  was  a  hackneyed 
remark  by  Suffolk,  as  well  as  other  men,  that  the  pastures  of 
Suffolk  were  so  proverbially  poor.  Should  not  that  suggest  to 
them  tlie  inquiry  why  they  were  so  poor  ?  Was  there  not  a 
cause  P  He  simply  asked  the  question,  because  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  farmer  all  his  life,  aud  had  seen  that  the  pas- 
tures had  been  neglected.  lie  once  spent  a  month  in  tlie 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  there  saw  pastures  in 
perfection.  Perhaps  he  might  be  met  by  the  remark  that  the 
system  of  irrigation  which  prevailed  in  tliose  counties  accounted 
for  much  of  the  richness  of  the  pastures.  But  was  there  no 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  such  a  system  here  ?  He  did 
himself  carry  it  out  on  about  ten  acres,  as  he  had  seen  it  in 
Devon  and  Somerset.  As  to  folding  sheep  upon  them,  several 
gentlemen  he  knew  had  tried  the  ettect  of  foldmg  sheep  and 
feeding  them  with  cakes  on  pastures  without  any  magical  re- 
sults. He  denied  Mr.  Fisk's  statement  tliat  farming  could  not 
be  so  profitable  with  large  pastures.  They  must  remember 
that  in  a  short  time  a  complete  change  had  been  effected  in 
the  labour  market,  aud  it  became  a  question  whether  pastures 
were  not  wortli  more  on  that  account,  as  they  could  be  carried 
on  with  much  less  labour  tlian  the  arable  land.  He  believed 
tliat  in  consequence  of  this  change  many  gentlemen  present, 
wlio  had  broken  up  pastures,  now  wished  tliey  had  not. 
("  No,  no,"  and  "  Yes,  yes.")  He  could  say  for  himself  that 
he  had  broken  up  pastures  which  he  wished  he  had  not,  on 
account  of  the  changed  state  of  the  labour  market.  Pastures 
properly  treated,  properly  basted  aud  nursed,  as  arable  land 
was,  would  produce  a  much  more  satisfactory  return,  although 
when  broken  up  and  cropped  with  roots  the  pastures  would 
produce  an  enormous  yield  for  a  few  years.  Mr.  Fisk  had 
alluded  to  his  proximity  to  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  that  fact 
gave  great  weight  and  cogency  to  his  remarks.  Eut  they 
knew  they  could  not  all  live  in  a  town  or  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  one,  and  so  they  had  to  invent  fur  themselves  and  do 
the  best  they  could.  Within  10  or  15  miles  of  a  market  town 
and  on  a  clay  soil — which  was  proverbially  clay  and  water — 
they  had  their  powers  severely  tried  in  keeping  down  weeds. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Pisk  spoke  of  the  best  course  of  hus- 
bandry suited  to  that  district,  he  (Mr.  Grimwade)  imagined 
that  some  gentlemen  present  had  been  somewhat  disappointed 
and  would  think  that  Mr.  Pisk  had  not  riglitly  understood 
that  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  FisK  said  he  meant  the  whole  of  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Gk,imwa.de  said  he  had  not  forgotten  that,  but  he  felt 
that  Mr.  Fisk's  remarks  only  applied  to  the  parish  in  whicii 
he  lived,  and  to  such  parishes  as  were  nearer  to  tlie  sun  thau 
they  were.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  land  north  of  Stow- 
market  whicli  did  not  seem  to  be  comprehended  in  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Pisk.  When  Mr.  Pisk  talked  of  the  largest  return 
to  the  cultivator  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  gathered  his 
facts  witli  a  masterly  hand,  so  far  as  his  own  occupation  was 
concerned  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Grimwade)  and  others  were  interested 
in  knowing  wliat  was  to  be  done  on  farms  which  were  merely 
clay  and  water.  It  was  impossible  to  feed  sheep  on  such  laud. 
Mr.  Pisk  said  that  he  had  only  been  interrupted  one  night  this 
season,  but  was  there  a  gentleman  in  that  room  who 
had  nut  been  interrupted  more  than  that?  He  believed  Mr. 
Fisk  had  ably  put  together  the  facts  as  they  had  come  to  his 
knowledge.  He  had  lieard  much  of  Mr.  Fisk's  farming,  he  had 
heard  of  it  east,  west,  north,  aud  south.  Mr.  Pisk  was  one  of 
our  Suffolk  celebrities,  and  he  (Mr.  Grimwade)  wished  from  his 
heart  that  they  had,  all  of  them,  Mr.  Fisk's  locality  to  live  in 
and  Mr.  Fisk's  soil  to  live  upon. 

Mr.  E-  LiNGWoOD  should  be  sorry  to  take  a  heavy  laud 
farm  without  pastures.  He  had  sheep  which  he  must  have 
hung  upon  trees  this  season  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pastures. 
It  was  better  to  improve  the  pastures  than  to  break  them  up. 
Theu  as  to  Mr.  Fisk's  advice  to  grow  more  wheat  and  less 
barley  in  order  to  send  up  the  price  of  barley,  would  they  not 
be  pulling  down  the  price  of  wheat  if  they  all  grew  more  at 
the  rate  Mr.  Fisk  recommended  ?  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
first  that  Mr.  Pisk  liad  no  heavy  land,  had  next  that  he  lived 
near  Ipsv^ich,  and  could  sell  maugold,  clover,  or  anything  else. 
How  he  could  manage  much  clover  was  not  easily  seen,  as  most 
land  became  clover  sick. 

The  Chaikua-N  said  Mr.  Lingwood  had  not  quite  hit  the 
point.  Mr.  Pisk  had  mentioned  a  farm  of  100  acres  farmed  on 
the  three-course  shift.    Yet  he  had  10  acres  of  wheat,    Three 


times  40  made  120,  but  he  supposed  such  a  thing  as  that  was 
very  easily  managed  now-a-days. 

Mr.  HejNRY  Ckosse  pointed  out  that  existing  leases  were  all, 
or  nearly  so,  on  the  four-course  shift,  and  they  must  be  got  rid 
of  before  they  could  do  much  in  the  way  of  change,  even  if  it 
should  appear  desirable  to  do  so.  The  sis  months'  notice 
would  also  stand  in  the  way  of  the  three-course  shift.  Mr. 
Fisk  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  leave  to  do  just  as  he 
pleased,  aud  if  tliey  all  could  do  just  as  they  pleased,  aud  had  a 
pocket  full  of  money,  aud  good  judgment,  no  doubt  they  could 
do  more  than  at  present.  He  maintained  that  20  years  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  experience  in  farming,  because  we  had 
only  had  one  wet  season  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Grimwade  :  Yes,  1800  and  1852. 

Mr.  Crosse  said  that  1852  was  nothing,  and  in  1860  he 
harvested  wlieat  better  than  he  had  ever  doue  in  his  life.  He 
had  recently  seen  a  flock  of  sheep  wliich  had  been  feeding  on 
turnips  this  season,  with  plenty  of  dry  food.  They  were  in 
beautiful  trim  at  Michaelmas,  but  now  they  smelt,  at  least,  as 
if  they  had  the  foot-rot.  Had  all  the  pastures  on  heavy  land 
farms  been  broken  up,  as  was  recommended  so  strongly  20 
or  25  years  ago,  they  could  have  very  few  sheep  on  heavy 
lands. 

Mr.  KisTRUCK  said  he  could  not  keep  sheep  on  heavy  land 
without  pasture. 

Mr.  JosiAU  Matthew  could  endorse  what  Mr.  Grimwade 
had  said  as  to  the  improvement  of  pastures.  Heavy  land 
farms  could  not  get  on  without  pasture.  He  maintained  that 
a  heavy  land  farm  ought  to  be  a  quarter  pasture.  His  impres- 
sion was  that  Mr.  Pick's  tliree-course  system  would  not  do  for 
that  neighbourhood,  aud  that  they  could  have  no  better  than 
the  four-course.  He  had  no  objection  to  doing  as  Mr.  Wells 
had  suggested  at  their  last  meeting,  by  putting  in  a  sort  of 
gussett,  and,  where  they  did  not  want  the  roots,  to  put 
in  beaus  or  peas.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  sliould  be 
used  on  the  farm.  He  thought  no  landlord  would  have  ob- 
jected to  that.  He  could  not  understand  the  three-course 
system,  nor  could  lie  agree  with  Mr.  Pisk  as  to  growing  so 
much  more  wheat  in  proportion  to  the  barley,  because  liis  im- 
pression was  that  barley  was  just  as  good  a  paying  crop  as 
wheat.  They  had,  too,  to  compete  witli  the  foreigner  in  the 
growth  of  .wlieat,  but  not  for  barley. 

Mr.  J.  J.  HAITE2J  asked  how  Mr.  Fisk  would  manage  a  lot 
of  ewes  in  the  spring  of  the  year  without  a  good  piece  of 
rowau  to  put  them  on  ? 

Mr.  J.  Parrow  said,  as  a  small  occupier  for  twenty  years,  lie 
ventured  to  assert  that  pigs  could  not  be  kept  at  a  profit.  The 
gentlemen  named  by  Mr.  Pisk,  who  had  done  so,  were  both 
known  to  him.  He  had  fatted  pigs  for  one,  aud  had  given  Is. 
per  coomb  foi  all  the  corn  used,  and  would  be  happy  if  he 
\\ould  continue  to  do  that,  and  if  so,  he  would  never  fat  ano- 
ther pig  of  his  own.  Mr.  Cox,  he  knew,  had  as  much  as  2s. 
a  coomb  for  liis  pigs,  and  Mr.  Cox  only  last  year  made  a  con- 
tract to  consume  1,000  coombs  of  corn  at  that  rate,  but  from 
some  cause  or  other  the  contract  fell  through. 

Mr.  CiiAi^ULER  (Whittou)  said  he  could  not  see  why  Mr. 
Fisk's  plan  should  not  be  carried  out  ten  miles  from  Ipswich 
as  well  as  at  Wliitton.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the 
stock  would  have  to  be  conveyed  ten  miles  further. 

Mr.  S.  ScoTT  asked  the  price  paid  for  Silesian  beet,  delivered  at 
the  Claydon-station  ?  He  understood  that  some  who  had 
grown  them  at  Lavenham  were  tired  of  them,  and  would  grow 
no  more. 

Mr.  Pisk  said,  18s.  a  ton  at  Claydon-station.  At  Lavenham 
20s.  a  tun  was  paid. 

Mr.  Grimwade  :  Can  they  grow  20  tons  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  S.  Scott  :  No  ;  they  cannot  grow  10.     ["  No,  no."] 
_  Tlie  Secretary  reminded  Mr.  Scott  that  when  the  deputa- 
tion from  Stowmarket  went  to  Lavenham  they  heard  of  very 
dilfereut  results. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  was  talking  of  an  average  of  seven  years. 
There  was  much  work  in  carting  the  crop,  aud  great  waste  on 
account  of  the  tare,  whicli  all  went  to  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Pisk  said  he  had  only  spoken  of  net  results.  WHiat  he 
had  given  was  the  figures  of  the  back  note. 

Mr.  Noble  asked  how  18  acres  of  mangolds  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  on  a  90-acre  farm  ?  There  would  be  something  like 
500  tons,  aud  he  should  not  know  how  to  use  them.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  say  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital. 
He  wished  to  know  where  they  would  fiud  the  fodder  ?  There 
were  only  two  acres  of  hay. 
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Mr.  FiSK  said  he  sold  200  or  300  tons  of  mangold  a-year, 
besides  the.  meat  lie  made,  but  he  had  purposely  left  that  out 
because  he  knew  they  could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Miller  asked  what  guarantee  a  landlord  had  that  the 
tenant  would  uot injure  the  farm  under  the  three-course  shift? 

Mr.  fiSK  said  he  was  bound  by  agreement  to  keep  the 
farm  clean,  and  in  good  order,  and  to  leave  it  on  the  four- 
course  shift. 

The  Chairman  dissented  from  Mr.  Fisk's  view  about  pas- 
tures, and  the  quantity  of  roots.  What  should  he  (the  Chair- 
man) do  with  18  acres  of  mangold,  besides  kohl-rabi  ?  He 
would  find  himself  overtocked  witli  food  of  the  wrong  sort. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  many  in  the  room  needed  warning 
against  the  Sliorthorns,  for  there  were  uot  many  who  would  go 
in  for  calves  at  one  hundred  guineas,  if  they  had  ever  so  many 
great  g's  after  their  names.  The  three-course  system  was  a 
matter  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and,  of  course,  no 
changing  should  take  place  after  the  bargain  had  been  made 
between  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  four-course.  He  did  not 
see  what  Mr.  Fisk  was  to  do  for  his  horses'  hay  unless  he  had 
pastures.  As  to  the  question  of  irrigation,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  irrigate  a  few  pastures  in  the  valley  of  the  Gipping, 
but,  generally,  the  system  could  not  be  carried  out  in  Suffolk. 
The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Fisk  to  reply  to  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Fisk,  who  was  received  with  much  applause,  said  he 
had  not  intended  to  make  remarks  about  land  that  he  did  not 
understand,  and  had  intended  his  remarks  to  apply  to  what  he 
called  mixed  soil  land  up  to  quite  light  land.  He  had  told 
them  that  he  did  not  keep  stock  upon  the  heavy  land  which 
he  had  once  farmed.  In  seasons  like  this  they  should  keep  a 
standing  sheep-fold,  littered  with  sand  or  fodder.  Mr.  Grim- 
wade  had  spoken  in  the  pastures  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  but 
the  rainfall  in  those  counties  was  three  times  as  much  as  it 
was  in  Suffolk,  and  that  made  all  the  difference.  They  could 
not  grow  corn  so  well  in  those  counties,  and  their  chief  crop 
would  be  grass.    His  remarks  had  been  intended  to  apply  to 


poor  pastures — such  as  they  would  find  in  abundance  between 
Ipswich  and  Halesworth — they  did  not  pay  half  their  rent  and 
would  never  make  a  money  return.  He  repudiated  the  idea 
that  he  intended  to  have  farmers  break  off  the  four-course 
system  where  they  were  under  it,  and  said  that  his  remarks 
were  to  apply  to  landlords  as  well  as  tenants.  In  reply  to  a 
further  question  by  Mr.  Miller  Mr.  Fisk  said  that  in  the  hire 
of  the  farm  he  had  spoken  of,  there  was  a  distinct  covenant 
that  the  agent  or  the  landlord  should  at  all  times  be  allowed 
to  go  upon  and  view  the  farm,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was 
properly  farmed.  He  maintained  he  was  right  as  to  the  profit 
on  the  pigs.  Sir.  Cox  had  fatted  pigs  for  a  great  many  years 
in  the  way  he  had  spoken  of,  and  was  it  likely  that  he  would 
have  done  so  if  he  had  not  made  a  profit  ?  Mr.  Fisk  also  ex- 
plained that  the  pigs  bought  at  3os.,  and  fed  for  15d.  a  week 
were  not,  of  course,  forced  on  too  much.  He  bought  meal  in 
London,  and  had  it  down  by  barges  to  Ipswich.  Malt-chives 
were  also  good  for  such  feeding.  The  three  black  and  three 
white  pigs,  which  he  had  taken  prizes  for  at  the  Fat  Cattle 
Show,  sold  for  five  guineas  each,  and  they  had  been  bought 
as  stores  at  21s.  each  in  July.  They  were  kept  for  21  weeks, 
say  at  a  cost  of  3s.  a  week  each,  that  would  make  £3  3s., 
which,  added  to  the  21s.  they  cost,  made  £i  4s.,  and  they  sold 
for  five  guineas.  He  could  assure  them  that  he  had  had  hun- 
dreds of  pigs  go  off  his  premises  that  had  paid  him  10s.  each, 
sold  at  market.  He  used  much  mangold  for  them  all  through 
the  summer,  and  very  often  pulped  a  lot  to  give  to  the  pigs 
with  dry  food,  if  they  gave  the  labouring  man  a  good  cottage 
and  garden,  they  would  not  find  him  running  away  very 
readily. 

Mr.  Henry  Crosse  said  he  was  agent  for  cottage  property 
bringing  in  £200  a-year.  He  could  not  keep  the  cottagers  in 
the  cottages  which  had  good  gardens.  The  good  cottages  and 
gardens  were  left  empty,  as  the  best  of  the  labourers  moved  off. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fisk  and  to  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded the  proceedings. 


BOTLEY     AND      SOUTH     HANTS     FARMERS'      CLUB. 

THE  DISEASES  IN  CATTLE. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Warner,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  "  What 
modifications  can  be  made  in  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
movement  of  animals  so  as  to  diminish  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  ?" 

Mr.  Barford  said  the  subject  chosen  for  discussion  this 
day,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
which  an  agricultural  club  can  at  the  present  moment  meet  to 
deliberate  npon  ;  for  when  we  reflect  that  the  present  unprece- 
dented short  supply  of  stock  in  the  country  is  due  in  a  great 
measure,  although  not  wholly,  to  the  diseases  of  a  contagious 
and  infectious  character  that  have  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  amongst  our  flocks  and  herds  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  of  equal  advantage 
for  a  club  of  this  character  from  time  to  time  to  review  its 
position  as  regards  the  healthiness  or  otherwise  of  the  live 
stock  as  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  arable  land  of  the  district ; 
and  although  on  the  present  occasion  I  purpose  dwelling  prin- 
cipally on  the  recent  very  virulent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  throughout  the  country,  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
movement  of  cattle  consequent  tiiereon,  I  purpose,  with  your 
permission,  taking  a  brief  retrospect  of  tlie  outbreaks  of  caltle 
plague  in  186B-C,  and  last  year  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
more  for  a  matter  of  comparison  than  wearying  you  with  any 
details.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts  of  that  memorable  out- 
break of  cattle  plague  in  1805  are,  I  doubt  not,  fresh  in  your 
memories,  on  which  occasion  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  animals  eitlier  died  or  were  destroyed,  and  I  think 
you  will  none  of  you  now  doubt,  from  the  facts  that  were  pub- 
lished at  that  time,  and  the  investigations  that  were  made,  tiiat 
it  was  an  imported  disease,  and  a  disease  that  never  occurs 
spontaneously,  but  invariably  is  spread  from  place  to  place 
througli  actual  contactor  by  infection.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  so 
sasceptible  is  it  of  being  conveyed,  that  there  is  hardly,  anything 
that  is  not  capable  of  taking  and  conveyi'Dg  the  infection- 


even  the  flies  that  are  found  in  hot  weather  in  such  vast  num- 
bers round  a  poor  animal  in  the  last  stages  of  cattle  plague  ; 
so  that,  bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  you  will  readily  see  the 
actual  necessity  of  the  most  stringent  precautious  being  taken 
to  prevent  intercourse  being  carried  on  between  healthy  and 
diseased  animals,  and  the  most  perfect  isolation  of  those 
attacked  until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  slaughter 
and  burial,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  exposed  in  any  way 
to  the  infection.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  instructions  under  the  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention 
Act  that,  immediately  upon  notice  being  given  of  the  disease, 
the  slaughter  of  all  those  animals  affected,  as  well  as  those  in 
immediate  contact,  is  inevitable  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
farmers,  dealers,  and  all  those  having  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  stock,  will  scrupulously  aid  the  inspectors  and  local 
authorities  in  carrying  out  the  present  regulations  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  an  outbreak,  there  will  be  no  tear  at 
any  future  time  of  the  disease  spreading  very  far  in  case  we 
should  again  unfortunately  be  subject  to  such  a  calamity, 
and  I  think  this  assertion  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  recent  outbreak  in  the 
East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  a  lew  facts  in  connection  with 
which,  as  it  has  occurred  since  we  last  discussed  this  subject, 
1  will  lay  before  you,  especially  as  at  the  time  tiiere  was  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension,  and  a  great  many  false  state- 
ments obtained  circulation.  It  appears  from  the  oflicial  report 
that  in  the  month  of  July  last  animals  suspected  to  be  affected 
with  cattle  plague  were  shipped  at  Cronstadt  on  board  three 
separate  vessels,  destined  respectively  to  Hull,  Leitli,  and 
Hartlepool,  and,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  our  Consul,  and  the 
aid  of  the  telegraph,  the  Privy  Council  were  in  possession  of 
the  information  before  the  vessel  arrived,  and  the  veterinary 
inspectors  at  the  three  ports  apprised  of  the  facts,  and,  of 
course,  enjoined  to  use  extra  diligence.  In  accordance  with 
these  instructions  the  vessels,  on  arrival,  were  placed  in  qua- 
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rautiup,  llie  aiiimuls  uudervveut  a  more  than  ordinary  search- 
ing examination,  and  the  result  of  such  examination  proved 
that  the  information  was  correct,  for  symptoms  of  cattle  plague 
were  detected  in  all  three  cargoes,  consequently  not  a  single 
animal  was  allowed  to  land,  and  the  w'.iole  of  the  three,  car- 
goes, affected  and  otherwise,  were  slaughtered,  some  being 
buried  at  the  water's  edge,  and  others  taken  again  to  sea  and 
thrown  overboard.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  will 
very  naturally  be  asked,  How  came  the  disease  to  affect  any  of 
our  home  stock  ?  The  only  solution  of  that  question  that  can 
be  given  is  that  the  cattle  market  at  Hull  being  close  to  the 
dock  where  the  vessel  was  berthed  it  is  supposed  that  the  in- 
fection was  conveyed  there  in  some  way — how  is  not  exactly 
proved,  and  directly  from  there  by  animals  purchased  on  the 
29th  July  to  the  respective  districts  ot  Patringtou,  Bridhngton, 
and  Pocklington ;  and,  although  it  spread  from  each  of  these 
places  to  tvFO  or  three  farms  immediately  joining  the  place 
where  it  was  iirst  seen,  still  in  about  two  months  after  the  first 
case  was  seen  it  was  entirely  stamped  out,  entailing  compara- 
tively a  very  trifling  loss.  From  facts  in  the  possession  of 
the  authorities  it  would  have  been  stamped  out  sooner  if  in- 
formation that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  police  had  not 
been  suppressed,  corroborating  what  I  have  already  said — that 
everything  depends  in  checking  the  spread  of  disease  on  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  aU  concerned.  Having  confined  my 
observations  liitlierto  to  the  reg\ilations  for  the  removal  of 
animals  affected  with  cattle  plague,  because  I  conceive  that 
the  extreme  measures  necessary  for  stamping  out  that  disease 
are  not  required  for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  I  will  now  ven- 
ture to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  recent  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
alterations  necessary  so  as  to  diminish  the  spread  of  it,  and 
the  liability  of  a  recurrence  of  such  a  fearful  attack  as  this 
country  has  just  been  visited  with.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
not  by  any  means  so  certain  that  it  is  wholly  an  imported 
disease,  as  is  the  case  with  cattle  plague,  for  we  have  distinct 
records  of  its  having  existed  in  this  country  35  years  ago,  and 
have  had  periodical  outbreaks  here  ever  since,  and  those  out- 
breaks I  find  have  been  by  no  means  the  worst  when  the  im- 
portations have  been  the  largest,  but  none  of  anything  like  the 
severity  as  that  of  last  year,  for  I  find  it  stated  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  read  by  a  Mr.  Iledley  about  two  months 
since  before  a  club  in  the  North  of  England,  that  it  is 
estimated  (and  I  believe  the  estimate  is  not  exag- 
gerated) that  three  -  fourths  of  the  animals  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  more  or  less  affected,  incurring  a 
pecuniary  loss  greater  in  amount  considerably  than  that  from 
the  cattle  plague  a  few  years  back,  and  this  in  the  face  of  all 
the  regulations  in  force  at  the  present  time,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  any  rate,  seemed  powerless  to  check  its  ravages. 
This  being  so,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  time 
will  not  be  altogether  spent  in  vain  if,  by  our  discussion  to-day, 
we  can  make  any  suggestions  that  will  be  likely  to  diminish 
or  avert  such  a  national  calamity  m  the  future.  In  the  first 
place,  as  facts  are  at  all  times  better  than  theory,  I  will  call  to 
your  recollection  the  year  of  the  cattle  plague,  when,  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  fairs  and  markets, 
consequently  the  constant  removal  of  stock  from  one  place  to 
another,  our  country  was  never  before  or  since  so  free  from 
every  other  disease  in  cattle,  which,  I  think,  teaches  us  a 
very  practical  lesson,  and  it  is  that  one  of  the  main  causes  in 
operation  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  weekly  auctions  and 
small  markets,  thereby  necessitating  that  animals  should  con- 
stantly be  driven  along  the  roads  and  taken  by  rail  in  order 
tliat  they  may  be  present  at  these  marts,  increasing  tenfold 
the  risk  of  infection,  besides  the  constant  fatigue  they  are 
obliged  to  undergo,  thereby  rendering  them  much  more 
susceptible  to  take  the  disease.  I  would,  therefore,  without 
wishing  to  stop  trade,  strongly  suggest  the  reduction  of 
small  markets  and  fairs,  or  at  any  rate  close  them  for  a 
time  when  it  would  be  least  inconvenient,  which  would  enable 
the  stock  to  get  a  thorough  rest,  which  I  assure  you 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  diminishing  the  susceptibility  of 
taking  the  disease.  Then,  again,  the  cattle  traffic  between  Ire- 
land and  this  country  I  consider  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  for  most  likely  the  poor  things  have  been  purchased  40 
or  50  miles  from  the  port,  packed  closely  in  a  vessel  to  come 
across  the  channel,  and  then,  probably  without  any  rest,  or 
perhaps  food  or  water  either,  put  on  the  rail  or  driven  to  a 
market  or  fair  and  sold  to  go  to  a  farm,  and  all  I  can  say  is 
Rfter  that  it  is  a  "very  fortunate  animal  if  it  is  not  attacked  vvith 


some  disease,  after  being  exposed  to  so  many  sources  of  infec- 
tion. In  my  humble  opinion  there  should  be  as  strict  a  system 
of  examination  at  the  Irish  ports  before  they  are  shipped,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  channel  at  the  ports  of  debarkation,  as  there 
is  with  the  foreign  animals  at  the  different  out-ports,  for  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  as  regards  the  recent  outbreak  there  has 
been  ten  times  more  infection  spread  from  Irish  stock  than  from 
foreign.  As  regards  the  port  of  Southampton  I  find  that 
something  like  10,000  animals  were  landed  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  only  two  per  cent,  of  these  were  found  to  be  affected 
with  any  infectious  disease,  and  those  chiefly  pigs ;  and  they, 
and  those  in  contact  witii  them,  were  slaughtered  at  the  place 
of  landing.  You  will  glean  from  my  previous  remarks  that  I 
consider  the  principal  cause  in  operation  in  spreading  this  dis- 
ease is  the  extreme  price  that  now  prevails  both  in  fat  and  lean 
stock.  An  increased  desire  to  continue  to  traffic  in  them  is 
manifested,  entailing  thereby  a  constant  removal  of  them  from 
place  to  place.  But  there  are  other  precautious  that  can  be 
taken  by  the  farmer  or  dealer  that  would,  if  carried  out  more 
than  they  are,  be  the  means  in  my  opinion  of  preventing 
thousands  of  cases,  or  if  not  altogether  preventing  them,  would 
very  materially  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  attacks.  I  allude 
to  the  administration  of  a  little  cooling  medicine  on  arrival 
home  from  a  fair  vvithout  waiting  for  an  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  know  full  well  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  idea 
of  drenching  a  beast  or  sheep  in  order  to  ward  off  disease  has 
been  ridiculed  by  the  farmers  of  this  country,  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  for  the  future,  if  you  are  desirous  of  keeping 
your  stock  healthy,  more  preventive  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken  than  heretofore,  in  consequence  of  the  tenfold  more  risk 
of  taking  disease  than  formerly.  In  illustration  of  this  I  would 
say  that  when  you  get  from  a  fair,  say  100  sheep  or  a  score  of 
oxen,  they  arrive  home  jaded  and  tired,  and  more  or  less  in  a 
feverish  state,  besides  having  been  exposed  probably  to 
two  or  three  sources  of  infection  since  they  left  their  previ- 
ous home.  Then  is  the  time  the  system  is  ripe  to  absorb 
the  poison  into  the  blood,  and  then' is  the  time  that,  prob- 
ably at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  head  for  a 
bullock,  or  threepence  per  head  for  a  sheep,  a  dose  or 
two  doses  of  cooling  mixture  of  a  saline  character  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  yau  infinite  trouble  and  loss  afterwards. 
Then,  again,  after  the  outbreak  has  taken  place  it  is  too  much 
the  custom  to  allow  the  cases  to  take  their  natural  course 
without  assisting  Nature  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  common 
reply  to  the  question  "  What  do  you  do  to  your  animals 
affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  P"  is  "  Nothing  ;  let 
them  alone,  and  they  will  get  right  of  their  own  accord." 
Nothing  in  my  opinion,  is  such  a  mistaken  notion,  or  such  a 
suicidal  policy,  for,  although  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
death  is  the  result  of  these  attacks,  at  the  same  time  the  disease 
itself  is  of  such  a  depletive  character  that  the  loss  of  con- 
dition and  milk  in  dairy  cows  is  a  very  serious  matter — and 
when  I  assert,  and  I  do  it  advisedly  that  the  duration  of  the 
malady  may  be  reduced  one-half  by  judiciously  assisting  nature 
in  eliminating  the  poison  from  the  system,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  usually 
receives.  You  will  have  gleaned  that  first  I  attach  the  prin- 
cipal importance  to  the  constant  removal  of  animals  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Of  coure  you  all  know  that  years  ago 
the  driving  of  animals  from  one  place  to  another  to  attend  the 
different  markets  was  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  now,  and 
probably  every  place  where  a  market  or  fair  is  now  held  is,  as 
it  where,  a  centre  of  infection  and  disease.  Then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  left  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
in  checking  the  disease.  I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  ,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  stockmaster,  the 
public,  and  the  stock,  I  say,  it  rests  very  much  with  the 
farmers  to  assist  the  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  regulations. 
Then  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  this  matter  wholly  in 
the  hunds  of  the  police.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  policeman 
to  know  wlien  an  animal  has  got  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  ? 
The  proposition  seems  to  me  so  utterly  absurd  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  discussing.  In  some  counties  they  have  seen  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  are  going  back  to  the  old  system,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  long  before  our  own  county  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample. In  conclusion,  if  one  and  all  will  co-operate  I  seethe 
way  of  very  much  lessening  the  outbreak  ot  these  diseases, 
but  it  is  no  use  laying  down  regulations  if  the  authorities 
cannot  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  farmers,  and  all 
those  interested. 
Mr,  J,  WtTHEES  believed  with  Mr,  Barford  that   more  of 
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tlie  disease  came  from  Ireland  than  from  any  other  place.  A 
lot  of  it  was  brought  into  the  Bristol  market  from  Ireland, 
and  thence  promulgated  to  all  parts  of  England.  The  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  the  cattle  ohtained  the  disease  in  their 
transit  over  the  Channel,  from  being  packed  closely  together, 
and  getting  into  a  great  heat,  and  then  being  exposed  to  tlie 
air,  or  wheather  they  where  affected  with  the  disease  before 
tliey  were  placed  on  board  the  vessel.  He  would  not  pretend 
to  give  an  answer,  although  it  was  his  belief  that  the  disease 
was  caught  by  infection  on  the  voyage. 

Mr.  i\  J.  Bluxdell  said  there  was  no  doubt  this  question 
of  tlie  removal  of  Irisli  cattle  over  here  had  attracted  a  great 
deal   of  attention,   and  deservedly  so.     It  was  a  prevailing 
opinion  amongst  'farmers  that  there  ought  to  be  some  method 
by  wliich  the  disease  could  be  stopped  from  being  further  intro- 
duced into  the  country  after  being  lauded  here  with  the  cattle. 
A  great  many  considered  th.at  the  best  way  to  remedy  the  evil 
was  to  establish  quarantine,  but  some  appeared  to  think  that,  as 
Ireland  was  not  a  foreign  country,  no  impediment  to  free  trade 
witii   England   should   be   placed   in  her  way.     It   was  his 
opinion,  ho>vever,  that  they  on  this  side  of  the  channel  should 
have  some  protection,  and  he  thought  a  quarantine  should  be 
established  as  the  beat  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  this  country.     Tlie  following  extract  from  the 
Food  Journal,  lie  thought,  would  throw  a  little  light  upon  the 
question  :    '•  But  in  order  to  bring  the  cattle  from  Ireland, 
where  they  are  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  tlie  people,  to  Eng- 
land, vihere  they  are  so  much  needed,  they  have  to  undergo  the 
horrors  of  a  channel  passage,  and  the  standing  for  18  or   20 
hours  in  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  lower  deck  of  a 
cattle  ship.     It  is  during  this  sea  passage  that  the   disease   is 
engendered  ofwhichtbefarmers  in  England  complain  so  bitterly, 
and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not,  as  I  believe,  wholly 
neutralises  the  value  of  the  help  we  might  otherwise  derive 
from  the  fertile  Irish  pastuies.     Everybody  traces  the  disease 
to  imported  stock,  and  even  the  veterinary  department  itself 
admits  '  that  many  of  the  outbreaks  in  the  present  visitation 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  have  been  due  to  Irish  cattle 
caunot   be   doubted.'       This  admission    renders   it   the   less 
necessary   to    discuss   the   question — capable,    however   as  I 
believe,  of  an  easy  solution,  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
to  Mr.   Eorster  personally,  and   of  which  more   in    another 
paper — how  Lord  Spencer's  view  as  to  tlie  healthy  condition  of 
Irish  cattle  generally  can  be  reconciled  with  tlieir  acknowledged 
unhealthy  condition  when   they  reach   us.     I    believe    Lord 
Spencer  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  that  there  is  comparatively 
very  little  cattle  disease  in  Ireland,  and'  strange  to  say,  what 
little  there  is,  said  to  have  been  imported  from  England,  so 
that  the  Irish  farmers  are  blaming  us  in  precisely  tlie  same 
way  tiiat  we  are  blaming  them,     llowever  it  is  with  the  Irish 
cattle  in  the  state  in  which  they  reach  us  that  we  have  to  deal, 
and  in  keeping  our  account  with  Ireland  we  have  only  to  see 
wliether  the  disease  she  sends  us  does  not  counter-balance  the 
help  she  gives.     Assuming  in  spite  of  the  veterinary-depart- 
ment, tliat   Professor  Gamgee  is  right,  and  that  the  disease 
does  not  break  out  spontaneously,  but  is  due  entirely  to  con- 
tagion, originally  'foreign,'  or  at  least  '  imported,'  as  we  may 
not  call  Ireland  '  foreign,'  it  is  evident  tliat  we  are  more  likely 
to  get  it  from  the  Irish  imported  stock  tlian  from  the  foreign 
cattle,  if  the  disease  really  be  engendered  by  the  unfavourable 
conditions  which  are  necessarily  attendant  upon  sea  transport, 
because  the  latter  are  fenced  about  with  restrictions,  aud  their 
movements  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  whilst  the  Irish  cattle 
are  allowed  to  roam  about  the  country  at  will,  and  are  subject 
to  no  more  restriction  than  English  beasts.     If  therefore  they 
are  diseased,  they  have  every  ojiportunity  of  carrying  the  con- 
tagion all  over  the  country.     They  are  also  by  far  the  more 
numerous,  for  whereas  our  importations   from   Ireland  for  the 
last  four  years  have  averaged  450,000  a  year,  the  foreign  im- 
ports have  only  averaged  I'Jl.OOO.     Our  account  with  Ireland 
then  stands  thus  :   We  import  450,000  cattle,  worth  say  £8  a 
liead,  aud,  putting  the  English  farmer's  profit  even  as  high  as 
15  per  cent.,  yielding  him  £500,000.     On  the  otiier  hand,  we 
had  last  year  51'J,523  cattle   (not  including  sheep  and  pigs) 
affected  with  foot-and-moutli  disease.     Tlie  returns   are  con- 
fessedly very  imperfect,  and  the  number  was  no  doubt  much 
'''K''er  ;  but,  taking   the  figures  as  we  find  them,  here  are 
ol9,52a  eatlle  upon  wliich  we  have  to  estimate  a  loss  of  money 
to  the  farmers,  and  therefore  of  money's  value  in  meal  to  the 
public  of— what  shall  we  say  ?     The  South  Wilts  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  iu  u  strong  resolution  complaining  of  '  the  very 


serious  losses  which  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  inflicts  on  the 
dairy  farmers  of  tl.e  AVest  of  England,  into  which  district  the 
disease  is  very  constantly  bror.ght  from  Bristol' — through  the 
imported  Ifisk  stock,  observe — puts  the  loss  at  £2  per  head 
on  ordinary  grazing  cattle,  while  on  dairy  stock,  '  iu  the 
mouths  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  results  are  ruinous.' 
Professor  M'Bride,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  in  an 
extremely  able  and  exhaustive  lecture  on  the  subject,  puts  it 
at  £3  per  head  on  fatted  cattle.  If,  however,  we  take  it  at 
50s.  a  head  all  round,  including  the  deaths  (a  small  percentage), 
we  have  a  loss  of  £1,298,807,  to  set  against  a  gain  of  little 
more  than  £500,000.  When  we  remember  that  this  loss 
means  so  many  pounds  less  meat  for  the  people,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that,  instead  of  benefiting  by  the  importation  from 
Ireland,  we  should  be  much  better  without  it." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gateii  said  they  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  came  here  with  the  imported  Irish 
cattle,  aud  the  next  thing  for  them  to  consider  was  how  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  suggested  that,  on  lauding,  the  cattle  should 
be  subject  to  a  quarantine,  but  that  meant  extra  expense,  and 
they  knew  that  such  a  thing  would  be  readily  taken  up  and 
opposed.  It  was  no  doubt  necessary  that  a  rigid  rule  should 
be  laid  down  ;  but  they  had  to  deal  with  the  importers,  who 
brought  over  the  cattle,  and  sold  them  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  any  extra  expense  incurred  meant  so  much  off  the  profit. 
Unless  they  could  see  their  way  to  lay  down  a  rule  wliich 
would  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  he  did  not  know  how  they 
could  get  over  the  difiiculty. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  said  the  observations  on  the  subject 
were  limited  to  the  three  infectious  diseases  which  affected 
cattle — the  cattle  plague,  or  rinderpest,  pleuro-pneumonia,  aud 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  aud  these  seriously  aft'ected  the 
interests  of  agriculturists.  Mr.  Barford  had  alluded  to  the 
Yorkshire  outbreak,  which  they  must  all  admit  pointed  to 
several  morals,  which  were  worthy  of  their  deep  reflection.  It 
showed,  in  the  first  place,  how  exceedingly  diliicult  it  was  to 
stamp  out  the  rinderpest,  and  how  amazingly  infectious  was 
its  character.  All  past  expericiice  showed  that  nothing 
short  of  drawing  a  cordon,  a  mile  or  so  in  extent,  would  suc- 
ceed in  stamping  it  out.  It  showed  also,  that  while  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  this,  it  could  yet  be  done  and  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  expense  so  far  as  regarded  the  country 
at  large.  In  the  North  of  England,  where  the  expenses  of  the 
slaughtered  cattle  was  paid,  the  owners  of  those  animals  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading.  He 
believed  that  full  compensation — that  was  a  fair  market  price 
— should  be  paid  for  all  animals  slaughtered,  one  half  coming 
from  Imperial  and  the  other  from  local  resources.  The 
country  at  large  was  deeply  interested  in  stamping  out  the 
disease,  while  the  local  public  were  still  more  deeply  affected, 
because  if  their  own  animals  were  diseased,  not  only  would 
meat  become  dearer  but  the  locality  doubly  affected.  He 
thought  it  should  he  advocated  that  full  compensation  should 
be  paid.  A  point  taken  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
was  that  all  foreign  animals  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port 
were  they  were  landed.  They  thought  that  would  be  a  sove- 
reign remedy.  Now,  supposing  that  law  had  been  established 
that  foreign  animals  were  to  be  slaughtered  ?  They  were 
slaughtered  then,  and  what  could  they  do  more  P  If  it  was 
the  law  that  all  cattle  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
landing  those  iu  the  north  could  not  have  been  slaughtered 
sooner,  and  yet  it  did  not  prevent  the  disease  from  appearing 
in  the  dill'erent  centres  which  Mr.  Barford  had  named,  and  it 
showed  them  that  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  Russia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ought  to  be  entirely  and  per- 
manently forbidden.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  make  this  a 
rule  with  regard  to  all  countries  from  whicli  we  imported 
cattle,  as  in  some  cases  there  had  not  been  a  siugle  instance  of 
disease,  especially  among  the  cattle  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  aud  landed  at  Southampton  ;  and  he  would  be  bound 
to  say  that  there  were  more  diseased  animals  brought  into  the 
markets  at  Southampton  and  Romsey  from  other  places  than 
there  had  been  by  the  whole  of  the  foreign  animals  which 
had  been  imported  into  the  former  jilace  during  the 
whole  twelve  months.  Cattle  when  landed  should  iu  no 
case  be  allowed  to  mix  or  communicate  with  home- 
bred cattle,  and  the  injury  caused  by  stopping  the 
supply  from  the  Baltic  and  Russia  would  be  mere 
itir/ulelle,  and  not  worth  notice.  It  was  with  those  animals  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia  and  the  borders  of  Prussia,  where  the 
disease  was  constantly  fed  and  kept  up.    There  was  some- 
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thing  there  which  originated  or  assisted  the  disease  and 
helped  it  to  spread.  How  this  was  so  was  a  matter  which 
could  not  he  decided  by  pathologists.  It  was  just  the  same 
with  regard  to  small-pox,  as  they  could  not  say  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  outbreaks.  The  fact  was  undisputed  that  in  the 
countries  he  had  referred  to  the  cattle  disease,  or  rinderpest, 
originated.  It  had  never  originated  in  England,  France,  or 
Spain,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  Baltic  he  would  not  exclude 
Hamburg,  nor  Holland  and  Belgium.  He  must  say  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  neglect  in  Yorkshire,  Surely  a 
vessel  with  the  diseased  animals  on  board  ought  never  to 
have  beea  allowed  to  go  into  the  port  and  remain  in  close 
proximity  with  the  market.  That  was  a  most  extraordinary 
thing.  The  animals  were  taken  out  to  sea  and  sunk  in 
barges,  and  the  bodies  were  afterwards  thrown  up  on  the 
shore.  They  should  have  been  quartered  and  disembowelled, 
and  then  taken  out  to  sea  and  sunk,  and  the  most  stringent 
rules  adopted  for  disinfection  afterwards.  He  thought  a  very 
great  improvement  could  be  made  in  this  respect,  and  pro- 
bably would  be  another  time,  ^^'ith  reference  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia, he  had  not  occasion  to  say  much  about  it.  It 
occupied  a  middle  place  between  the  other  two  diseases  as 
regarded  its  fatality,  but  it  was  probably  less  infectious  than 
either.  When  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  took  place 
great  care  should  be  taken  tojascertain  whether  it  really  was 
that  disease  or  not,  and  its  existence  should  be  made  clear  by 
Si  post-mortem  examination.  If  that  was  done,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  be  pleuro-pneumonia,  then  all  animals  in  immediate 
contact — he  did  not  say  all  on  the  farm — should  be 
slaughtered,  and  the  compensation  allowed  should  be  three- 
fourths  of  the  value,  which  he  considered  would  be  very  fair. 
He  believed  that  paying  the  full  cost  of  the  animals  would 
lead  to  objectionable  practices,  and  would  make  it  rather  a 
financial  matter  than  one  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Then 
he  considered  a  great  improvement  could  be  effected  in  the 
regulations,  many  of  wliich  were  a  perfect  nuisance,  as  re- 
gards foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  were  regulations  which 
would  not  allow  fat  pigs  or  cattle  to  go  from  a  farm 
because  some  of  the  cattle  there  were  affected  with  the 
disease,  which  was  very  absurd ;  and  it  was  still  more 
absurd  to  cause  animals  to  be  shut  up  on  tlie  place 
for  months,  whereas  they  could  have  been  removed 
without  any  danger  and  with  advantage  to 
themselves.  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  taken 
to  any  part  of  the  farm,  to  go  into  the  homestead,  where  more 
care  could  be  taken  of  them,  and  where  it  was  more  likely 
they  would  recover  from  the  disease  than  if  they  were  hud- 
dled together  in  a  field,  and  where  they  might  tread  the  dis- 
ease into  the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  it  out.  If  the  buildings  were  properly  disinfected  and 
thoroughly' whitewashed  and  cleansed  they  would  not  have  so 
much  disease.  An  alteration  with  regard  to  the  regulations 
for  the  removal  of  cattle  was  very  essential.  He  believed  all 
fairs  and  markets  ought  to  be  stopped  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
year,  say  for  two  months,  at  a  period  which  was  most  conve- 
nient for  farmers.  After  the  great  sheep  fairs  were  over  a 
little  time  should  be  given  for  the  animals  to  rest.  Then  the 
lanes  and  roads  which  had  been  traversed  so  much  before  by 
animals  would  be  entirely  free,  and  the  infection  would  not  be 
carried  from  place  to  place.  That  would  go  very  far  to  re- 
move what  was  complained  of  with  regard  to  the  Irish  cattle. 
The  reason  why  the  disease  had  been  so  much  more  prevalent 
in  Wilts  and  Dorset  was  because  the  cattle  came  from  Bristol 
market,  and  they  had  much  more  of  that  kind  of  cattle  in 
those  counties  than  they  had  in  Hants.  The  animals  should 
not  only  be  subject  to  an  examination  in  Ireland,  but  at  the 
port  of  landing  there  should  also  be  a  quarantine,  such  at 
at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  great  ports  where  they  were 
landed ;  and  if  this  was  done,  and  the  markets  and  fairs 
stopped  for  two  months,  it  would  do  away  with  much  of  the 
disease  at  present  existing.  He  would  suggest  that  all  cattle 
dealers  should  take  out  a  licence,  and  it  was  for  this  reason, 
because  there  were  some  respectable  men,  while  there  were 
others  who  induced  a  man  to  part  with  his  sheep  in  ex- 
change for  a  piece,  of  paper,  which  was  called  a  cheque,  which, 
when  presented  at  the  bank,  was  marked  "  No  effects."  While 
many  would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  there 
were  others  who  would  not  scruple  to  break  them.  He 
submitted  the  following  resolution  :  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Club  that  the  spread  of  the  foot- 
aud  mouth  disease  would  be  materially  lessened  by  the  cessa- 


tion of  all  fairs  and  stock  cattle  markets  for  the  space  of  one  to 
two  months  in  the  course  of  each  year,  at  such  periods  as  would 
be  most  convenient  to  farmers.  2,  By  a  licence  to  be  taken  out 
by  every  cattle  dealer  being  made  imperative.  3,  By  Ireland, 
the  great  source  of  the  disease,  being  treated  in  some  respects 
as  a  foreign  country,  and  a  quarantine  of  two  days  undergone 
by  cattle  coming  from  thence  in  vessels  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  4',  That  many  of  the  absurd  restrictions  by  which 
farmers  have  been  pestered  are  quite  unnecessary,  such  as  con- 
fining animals  witli  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  a  particular 
field,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  removed  to  the  homestead  ; 
also  the  forbidding  fat  stock,  however  healthy,  being  removed 
from  the  farm  by  licence  for  immediate  slaughter. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  a  matter  which  affected  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  and  they  had  to  consider  the  diffi- 
culties the  Privy  Council  had  to  deal  with  in  making  the  regu- 
lations.  They  first  of  all  had  to  consider  the  graziers  and  the 
public,  who  were  the  consumers.  The  farmers  advocated  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  public  at 
large,  but  they  would  find  that  the  latter  did  not  always 
agree  to  the  doctrine  laid  down,  and  there  had  been  a  very 
large  parf  y  opposing  the  recommendations  of  the  Privy  Council, 
because  they  said  it  was  the  object  of  the  farmers  and  dealers 
to  prevent  foreign  cattle  coming  into  this  country  at  all.  But 
this  was  not  the  the  case.  And  supposing  they  liad  prevented 
foreign  cattle  from  coming  into  the  country,  he  contended 
that  they  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  than  they  were 
now.  He  might  tell  them  that  in  1871,  when  they  had  the 
largest  importations,  the  whole  amount  was  not  more  than  4^ 
per  cent,  of  the  meat  supply.  Supposing  they  had  not  had 
these  cattle,  and  that  they  were  now  free  from  the  cattle 
disease,  they  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  at  present.  In  a  country  professing  free  trade  they 
could  not  well  refuse  to  allow  the  foreign  cattle  to  come  in, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  must  have  protection  for  their  own 
cattle.  Mr.  Spooner  had  said  he  would  exclude  all  cattle 
coming  from  Bussia,  but  how  could  he  prevent  them  coming 
through  Hamburg? 

JVIr.  Spooner  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  this,  but  it 
would  be  an  additional  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  Chairman  believed  some  would  find  their  way  into 
this  country  via  Hamburg,  or  at  all  events  they  would  have  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  it.  Mr.  Barford  had  alluded  to  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  that  farmers  should  assist  in 
stamping  it  out,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  thought  that  the  full 
price  of  the  cattle  should  be  paid  when  it  was  ordered  to  be 
slaughtered.  This  would  be  a  great  inducement  for  farmers  to 
give  notice,  and  it  would  be  the  means  of  checking  the  disease. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Spooner  that  there  should  be  a  quarantine 
with  respect  to  the  Irisli  cattle.  Now  they  were  often  driven 
from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Bristol  market 
they  were  not  very  fresh.  They  were  often  at  once  driven 
through  the  roads  and  lanes  without  anything  to  eat  or  any 
food  wiiatever,  and,  if  they  were  not  already  bad,  they  would 
soon  become  ill.  If  there  was  a  quarantine  where  they  were 
landed  they  would  have  food  and  rest,  and  the  infection,  if 
there  was  any,  would  not  be  allowed  to  spread.  It  has  been 
advocated  by  some  that  all  cattle  imported,  whether  affected  or 
not,  should  be  killed.  He  did  not  think  they  could  recommend 
that,  as  it  would  be  adopting  a  very  harsh  course. 

Mr.  Barfoot  would  defend  the  police,  who  were  a  very  use- 
ful set  of  men  in  this  matter,  and  they  could  not  do  withont 
them,  but  still  they  should  be  under  the  control  of  an  in- 
spector. 

Mr.  Barforb,  in  reply,  said  Lord  Spencer  had  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  cattle  were  healthy.  They  were  only  a 
few  hours  on  the  water,  and  often  the  disease  showed  itself 
almost  as  soon  as  tliey  had  landed  in  this  country.  The  cattle 
should  be  examined  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  then 
undergo  a  quarantine  of  forty-eight  hours  when  they  arrived 
here.  Suppose  they  did  not  have  the  disease  they  would  be 
fed  and  receive  water,  and  thus  not  be  so  liable  to  take  in- 
fection as  otherwise.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
brought  over,  500,000  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  believed 
it  was  considerably  more.  The  slaughter  of  all  foreign  animals 
at  the  port  of  landing  would  be  of  no  avail,  while  the  re- 
strictions at  present  imposed  were  more  beneficial.  He  had 
been  an  inspector  now  for  some  years,  and  he  could 
tell      them     that     if     they     had     not     had    a    singl« 
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foreign  beast  lauded  they  would  have  had  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  as  virulent  as  they  had  it  now.  And, 
with  reference  to  the  cattle  sunk  at  Hull  he  could  say,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Privy  Council  inspector  there,  that  the  dis- 
ease showed  itself  in  the  district  almost  before  the  cargo  had 
washed  on  shore.  There  was  one  part  of  Mr.  Spooner's 
resolution  he  must  refer  to,  and  that  was  the  part  respecting 
"  the  many  and  almost  absurd  restrictions."  He  (Mr.  Bar- 
ford)  was  an  inspector  under  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  should 
he  sorry  if  it  was  thought  he  wished  to  run  counter  with  any 
regulations  they  laid  down,  but  he  must  say  they  could  be 
altered  with  a  beneficial  effect.  The  other  day  he  saw  a  dairy 
of  some  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  cows  huddled  together  in  a 
shed  because  they  had  the  disease  there,  and  nearly  the  whole 
were  affected,  while  the  regulations  were  such  that  these  cows 
could  not  even  he  removed  to  the  yard  adjoining.  The  fact 
that  these  animals  were  shut  up  and  not  allowed  to  get  fresh 
air,  was  contrary  to  all  reason,  and  he  contended  it  was  never 
intended  that  animals  should  be  boxed  up  without  a  proper 
allowance  of  fresh  air,  and  which  only  tended  to  keep  the 
disease  among  them  the  longer,  while  if  they  were  allowed 
outside  they  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it  the  quicker.  He 
considered  such  a  thing  was  ridiculous,  keeping  the  disease 
about  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  only  thwarting  the  regu- 
lations. He  thought  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  make 
alteration  in  the  trade  with  regard  to  the  Irish  animals.  The 
vessels  employed  should  be  better  suited  for  the  purpose,  and 
should  be  inspected  by  a  Government  inspector  just  the  same 
as  the  cattle.  He  should  like  some  of  them  to  see  the  steamer 
Magnet,  which  brought  as  many  as  350  cattle  to  Southampton 


at  one  time.  Each  animal  had  a  proper  amount  of  room,  and 
they  could  not  bring  more  than  they  had  the  required  space 
for.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Barfoot  that  the  police  were  very 
useful  in  this  matter,  and  that  they  could  not  do  without  them, 
especially  when  it  was  requirea  lo  draw  a  cordon  round  an 
infected  district.  He  must  say  that  the  police  were  a  most 
useful  adjunct  if  they  acted  uuder  the  authority  of  an  in- 
spector, and  he  could  safely  say  this  after  the  ordeal  he  had  to 
go  through  at  Allington,  where  he  could  not  have  got  on  at 
all  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  police.  Mr.  Barford 
pointed  out  that  the  Privy  Council  had  arduous  duties  to  per- 
form and  many  conilicting  interests  to  consider,  for  one  day 
they  received  a  deputation  from  consumers  asking  them  to 
throw  open  the  trade  as  much  as  possible,  while  the  next  day 
there  was  one  from  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Association 
asking  for  quite  the  reverse,  and  he  concluded  by  enjoining 
the  agriculturists,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
their  cattle,  so  that  they  might  not  be  so  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease, and  to  assist  Nature  and  not  leave  her  entirely  to  her 
own  resources. 

The  various  clauses  in  the  resolution  were  then  put  seriatim, 
and  there  was  a  division  as  to  the  number  of  days  for  the 
quarantine,  two  being  carried  as  against  three,  while  the 
clause  respecting  the  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  cattle  dealers 
was  adopted  by  7  to  3.  The  remaining  part  of  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  nem.  dis. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Withers,  seconded  by  the 
Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Barford  for  the 
able  way  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject,  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  paid  the  Chairman. 


THE      CHAMPION      OF      THE      BATTUE. 


Sir  Michael  Beach,  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture,  would  seem  to  be  very  much  of  a  mind 
with  those  supporters  of  the  Government  who  count  upon 
the  coming  as  a  "  calm  session."  At  any  rate,  the 
honourable  Baronet  for  his  part  can  certainly  see  no  cause 
for  disturbing  the  existing  relations  between  man  and  man. 
In  a  semi-official  address  which  Sir  Michael  delivered  the 
other  day  at  Cirencester  he  said  :  "  There  is  one  word 
which  I  think  I  may  fairly  impress  on  the  three  classes 
connected  with  land,  I  mean  contentment.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  each  of  the  classes  to  which  I  have  alluded — 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer — has  very  great  ground  for 
contentment  under  the  present  system."  This  is  tolerably 
strong,  but  there  are  no  doubt  many  people  who  go  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber.  Down  in  Lincoln- 
shire another  county  member,  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  has 
just  stifled  any  inquiry  over  the  Tenant- Right  principle, 
as  he  also  served  to  shelve  the  more  general  subject 
of  Land  Tenure  which  was  announced  for  discussion. 
Not  so  very  long  since  somebody  said  in  Shropshire  that 
the  Game  question  was  frequently  used  as  a  means  for 
raising  political  capital ;  and  precisely  the  same  protest 
was  urged  only  last  week  in  Staffordshire.  Of  course  the 
natural  question  which  arises  here  is  that  if  the  farmers 
do  not  make  Dolitical  capital  out  of  such  matters  as 
Tenant-Right  and  hares  and  rabbits  what  can  be  the  pos- 
sible good  of  their  talking  about  such  things  ?  Moreover, 
if  their  own  "  friends"  will  not  help  thein  of  course  it  is 
very  desirable  that  others  from  outside  should  be  induced 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  these  cries.  And  to  this 
it  is  fast  coming.  Sir  Michael  Beach  may  maintain  that 
everybody  should  be  contented  with  "  the  present  sys- 
tem ;"  Mr.  Ciuiplin  may  consider  it  highly  improper  to 
talk  Tenant-Right  and  Land  Tenure;  and  Lord  Dart- 
mouth may  uphold  the  advantages  of  a  big  bag  and  battue 
shooting.  But  in  this  age  it  would  be  idle  to  assume  for  a 
moment  that,  because  Mr.  Chaplin  says  this  or  Lord 
Dartinouth  says  that,  the  evils  of  land  tenure  or  the 
abominations  of  game-preserving  can  be  passed  over  for 


much  longer.  If  the  county  members  cry  off,  as  too 
many  of  them  will,  reform  must  come  from  outside,  where, 
in  fact,  the  tenants'  political  capital  is  now  being  raised. 
Let  the  reader  only  look  to  the  speeches  given,  and  the 
mark  whence  they  proceed  in  our  "  Coming  Session." 

Some  short  time  siuce  Lord  Dartmouth  volunteered  to 
read  a  paper  before  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture on  "  Certain  Points  connected  with  the  Game  Ques- 
tion," and  his  lordship  has  just  fulfilled  his  promise.  A 
more  remarkable  document  has  seldom  of  late  years  seen 
the  light.  It  opens  by  directly  upholding  the  rabbits  in 
this  way :  "  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  game,  he  held 
that  it  formed  a  most  useful  and  important  article  of  food. 
Rabbits,  for  instance,  which,  strictly  speaking,  were  not 
game,  were  largely  consumed  by  the  working  classes.  He 
calculated  that  1,500  couples  of  rabbits  were  sold  each 
week  at  Wolverhampton,  at  the  average  price  of  2s.  6d. 
per  couple,  and  this  represented  a  sum  of  £9,750  passing 
annually  through  the  hands  of  the  Wolverhampton  dealers. 
He,  therefore,  fearlessly  maintained  that  the  value  of  rab- 
bits for  culinary  purposes  was  great."  Prodigious  !  But 
Lord  Dartmouth  if  anything  rather  misses  the  material 
point  of  the  story  ;  as,  indeed,  he  clearly  would  rather  not 
go  into  the  amount  of  "  set-off  and  damage."  Who  sends 
the  thousands  of  rabbits  to  market  ?  Not  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  man  who  feeds  them  but  "the  sportsman"  or 
keeper  who  catches  them.  In  plain  truth  the  farmers 
about  Wolverhampton  are,  by  Lord  Dartmouth's  showing, 
regularly  losing  some  ten  thousand  a-year  by  vermin.  But 
Lord  Dartmouth  goes  further,  and,  as  an  advocate  of  true 
sport,  says  the  rabbit  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  fox — and 
the  fox  thus  becomes  the  great  enemy  of  the  keeper.  The 
rabbits  are  commonly  the  keeper's  perquisites,  and  the 
keeper  is  one  of  the  chief  curses  of  "  a  country,"  for  he 
will  always  murder  a  fox  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  so,  like 
other  murderers,  without  the  risk  of  discovery.  Lord 
Dartmouth  talks  really  twaddle  about  the  value  of  rabbit- 
skins,  "  to  wrap  the  baby  Bunting  in"  no  doubt,  and 
dwells  upou  pigeoa  matches  and  partridge-driying,  prac- 
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tices  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
at    issue. 

Bat  when  Lord  Dartmouth  figures  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  battue  system  he  comes  much  closer  to 
the  point :  "  The  battue  was  only  a  new  name  for  the  old 
principle  of  covert-shooting."  If  Lord  Dartmouth  would 
imply  from  this  that  the  difference  is  merely  in  name, 
then  we  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  simply  disgusting 
butchery  of  a  battue  is  as  different  from  the  old-fashioned 
cover- shooting  as  chalk  from  cheese.  The  battue,  how- 
ever,  is  not  "  a,  new  name"  in  this  countiy ;  for  if  Lord 
Dartmouth  will  look  to  annual  registers  or  magaziues  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  back  he  will  find  the  term  was 
even  then  in  use.  Thus,  just  sixty  years  since,  we  read 
how  "Earl  Talbot  had  a  select  lafiii  at  Ingestrie,  this 
month,  when,  with  eight  guns,  ninety-five  pheasants, 
forty-five  hares,  and  five  rabbits  were,  in  a  little  more  than 
four  hours,  laid  dead  at  their  feet ;"  and,  again,  on  the 
very  same  page,  how  "  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  a  select 
shooting  party  at  Woburn  the  latter  end  of  last  month, 
when,  with  five  guns,  sixty-five  pheasants  and  thirty- 
eight  hares  were  brought  in  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
Earl  of  Bradford  and  the  Hon.  Col.  Ponsonby  were  of 
the  party."  Let  Lord  Dartmouth  compare  the  returns  of 
those  times  with  the  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  now 
published,  and  he  will  see  how  great  has  become  the  dif- 
ference in  the  conduct  of  even  a  battue.  Only  think  of 
Jive  guns  actually  killing  sixty-five  pheasants  in  one  day, 
or  ez^A^  guns  killing  ninety-five  in  a  few  hours!  Can 
Lord  Dartmouth  fail  to  understand  that  the  thing  is  one 
of  degree  ?  The  excess  of  rabbits,  keepers,  pheasants, 
and  poachers,  is  the  direct  consequences  of  heavy  game 
preserving. 

Still  Lord  Dartmouth  as  a  just  man  sees  the 
necessity  for  occasional  compensation,  and  he  proudly 
declares  that  "  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  farmers 
and  their  frinds  to  be  allowed  a  day's  cours- 
ing ;"  and,  again,  when  "game  is  distributed 
farmers  are  generally  well  considered."  Could  reasonable 
creatures  ever  wish  for  more?  Even  admitting  their 
crops  are  destroyed  and  themselves  gradually  drifting  to 
ruin,  are  not  they  once  or  twice  in  the  season  graciously 
treated  to  a  gallop  with  the  greyhounds,  or,  yet  further, 
with  a  brace  of  pheasants  to  show  off  the  larder  ?  Lord 
Lich  field  goes  even  beyond  this :  "In  cases  of  excessive  game- 
preservation  the  question  was  really  one  of  compensation, 
as  the  tenant  had  as  much  right  to  look  for  compensation 
for  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  game  as  he  had  to  claim 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  on  his  land." 
The  tenant  may  look  for  compensation  but  he  would  never 
get  it,  as  we  say  unhesitatingly  that  no  valuer  can  assess 
the  actual  damage  done  by  game  where  that  damage  is 
really  of  a  serious  character.  Lord  Lichfield,  however, 
brought  this  singularly  suggestive  debate  to  a  close  by  ad- 
vocating a  system  which  we  believe  his  lordship  practises, 
that  of  letting  the  shooting  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants  : 
"  He  considered  the  question  of  a  landowner  letting  the 
right  of  shooting  to  a  third  party  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  It  was  a  question  between  the  owner  and 
the  tenant  merely  as  to  the  amount  of  game  which  was 
preserved  on  the  farm."  Mr.  Rowbotham,  however,  a 
tenant-farmer,  who  really  did  make  some  stand  for  his 
class,  emphatically  declared  that  "  the  great  curse  of 
game-preserving  was  when  it  was  let  to  a  third  party ;" 
and,  despite  even  Lord  Lichfield's  opinion  and  example, 
we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  even  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  will  go  with  Mr.  Rowbotham. 


THE   GAME   QUESTION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Staifordshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  T.  Neville,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  read  his  promised  paper  on  "  Cer- 
tain Points  connected  with  the  Game  Question,"  of  which  the 


following  are  the  more  material :  Before  commencing  my  ad- 
dress, I  wish  to  explain  briefly  what  my  object  is  iii  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  matters  con- 
nected with  a  question  which  has  been  already,  as  it  is  again 
likely  to  be,  publicly  and  fully  discussed  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere.  I  would  first,  then,  say  as  to  the  feeling  with  which 
I  approach  those  subjects  that  I  have  no  intention  of  criti- 
cising the  agreement  lately  adopted  by  the  committee  of  your 
Chamber,  and  that  I  entirely  disclaim  any  desire  of  creating 
any  irritation  in  the  mind  of  anyone  present;  while  at  tbe 
same  time  I  wish  to  lay  frankly  and  openly  my  own  ideas  before 
a  body  of  independent  men,  such  as  those  who  compose  this 
Chamber — preferring  this  course  to  that  of  speaking  on  this 
question  to  my  own  tenants  after  my  rent-audit  dinner — in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  press.     Next,  as 
to  the  reason  which  lias  induced  me  to  address  your  Chamber  : 
it  is  simply  this — that  I  have  observed  that  even  in  the  more 
moderate  of  the  newspapers  and  mazagines  remarks  are  fre- 
quently made  upon  the  game  question,  reflecting  upon  the 
game-preserving  landlords  of  this  country  in  a  tone  which  1 
am  satisfied  a  large  proportion,  if  not  the  great  majority,  of 
them  do  not  deserve.     My  intention,  therefore,  is  to   touch 
upon  some  points  connected  with  the  preservation  of  game,  as 
to  which  I  hold  views  contrary  to  those  often  brought  forward, 
but  not  as  often  disputed,  considering  that  I  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  as  a  country  gentleman,  as   (I  hope  I  may  say  it)  a 
sportsman,  and,  above  all,  as  a  landlord  who  has  no  difficulty, 
and  anticipates    none,  with  his    tenauts    upon  the    delicate 
subject  of  game.     That  my  having  undertaken  to  treat  of  this 
subject  has  not  been  acceptable  in  some  quarters  would  appear 
from  the  fact  of  my  having,  since  I  announced  my  intention 
in  this  respect,  received  a  packet,  with  the  Coventry  post 
mark,  which,  tliough  misdirected,  was,  I  have  little  doubt, 
intended  for  my  hands,  containing,  together  with  a  manifesto 
of,    and    another  document  issued  by,  the  Anti-Game   Law 
League,  a  slip  of  paper  comprising  in  a  brief  compass  both  a 
gross  misstatement  as  to  a  recent  fatal  poaching  afl^ray,  and 
also  a  threat  directed  against  myself,  which  I  cannot  help  con- 
necting with  the  announcement  of  this  address.     I  mention 
this  circumstance  because  I  am  satisfied  that  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  agree  with  my  views  and  accept  my  con- 
clusions or  not,  they  will  be  unanimous  in  condemning  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  one  of  their  body  in  the  exercise  of  the 
undoubted  right  of  free  speech  at  a  meeting  such  as  the  pre- 
sent.    Upon  the  questions  of  over-preservation  of  game  and  of 
the  damage  done  by  it,  as  also  of  the  value  of  game  when 
killed,  I  wish  only  to  touch  briefly  ;  not  desiring,  however,  to 
pass  them  by  altogether,  often  as  they  have  been  discussed, 
lest  my  silence  should  be  misconstrued.    Let  me  then,  in  the 
first  place,  unhesitatingly  assert  that,  although  I  have  never 
taken  part  in  any  of  those  great  shooting  parties  of  which  we 
hear,  and  sometimes  read  in  the  newspapers,  f  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  in  all  cases  a  great  "  bag"  represents  a 
large  araouut  cf  (Ip.raage  done  by  game.     Indeed,  I  think  that 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  question,  as  to  whether 
there  is  over-preservation  or  not,  must  be  decided  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  locality  concerned,  and 
not  by  any  fixed  general  rule  as  to  numbers.    With  regard  to 
tlie  value  of  game,  I  hold,  with  others,  whose  authority  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unimpeachable,  that  it  forms  a  most  useful  and 
important  article  of  food.    Even  rabbits,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  not  game,  are  largely  consumed  by  the  working  classes. 
According  to  a  somewhat  roughs  but,  I  believe,  trustworthy 
calculation,   1,500  couples  of  rabbits  are  sold  each  week  at 
Wolverhampton  on  an  average,  at  the  average  price  of  2s.  6d. 
per  couple — representing  the  large  sura  of  £9,750  as  the  total 
annual  value  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton dealers.     And  while  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  to 
compare  the   nutritious  qualities  of  the  flesh  of  rabbits  with 
those  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  still,  as  knowing  something  of 
a  large  establishment  in  a  country  house,  I  positively  maintain 
that  the  value  of  rabbits  for  culinary  purposes  is  great ;  indeed, 
for  some  little  forms  of  cookery,  they  form  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute, if  not  an  equivalent,  for  veal,  as  a  proof  of  which,  veal 
in  any  shape  is  very  rarely  indeed  laid  upon  my  table.     Am  I 
not  also  right  in  believing,  though  not  myself  a  fox-hunter, 
that  in  a  country  regularly  hunted  by  fox-hounds,  like  that  in 
which  I  live,  it  is  of  great  advantage  that,  both  in  the  interest 
of  that  sport,  and  also  to   prevent  damage  to    poultry  and 
winged  game,  a  certain  amount  of  rabbits  should  be  kept  up  ? 
lly  opinion,  aa  that  of  an  outsider,  but  of  one  who  does  his 
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best  to  encourage  au  old  English  national  sport  (as  he  always 
has  done  and  hopes  to  continue)  is  that  a  due  supply  of  this 
favourite  food  of  the  fox  is  of  no  small  importance.  And  it  is 
also  of  great  importance  that  due  care  should  be  exercised — if 
foxes  are  to  be  found  when  wanted  fit  to  show  sport-^in 
the  setting  of  traps  for  rabbits.  I  speak  feelingly  on  this 
point,  having  known  two  foxes  with  only  five,  or,  at  most  six 
legs  between  them,  chopped  by  the  Albrighton  hounds  in  one 
of  my  small  coverts — a  somewhat  discouraging  fact  for  a  uon- 
hunting  preserver  of  foxes,  who  seldom  gets  credit  for  the  best 
intentions  towards  the  family  of  Reynard.  Though  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  to-day  the  question  as  to  what  amount  of 
set-off  there  may  be  against  the  damage  done  by  rabbits, 
I  may,  perliaps,  legitimately — referring,  for  once  only  in  the 
course  of  this  address,  to  a  private  matter  concerning  myself 
and  my  tenants — mention  that,  on  my  home  estate  at  Patshull, 
all  tenants  have  complete  control  over  the  rabbits  on  the  land 
which  they  occupy,  and  that  I  confidently  leave  to  their 
good  feeling  and  their  sense  of  fairness  the  exercise  of  that 
control,  so  as  not  to  indict  damage  on  other  kinds  of  game  or 
to  spoil  my  sport.  Then,  again,  the  skins  of  rabbits  are,  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,  used  in  various  branches  of  manufacture, 
and  even  if  dressed  as  fur  they  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
persons,  without  beauty,  being  also  undeniably  warm.  (His 
lordship  showed  an  overcoat  lined  with  the  skins  of  rabbits.) 
From  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  they  might,  if  thus  dressed 
in  large  quantities,  be  prepared  at  a  low  rate  per  skin.  Next, 
as  to  other  varieties,  putting,  for  the  convenience  of  treatment, 
rabbits  nnder  the  head  of  game.  Certainly  hares,  if  preserved 
to  excess,  are  a  source  of  damage  to  crops,  and  of  annoyance 
to  their  owners.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  in  the  case 
at  least  of  root  crops,  hares  do  sometimes  get  the  discredit 
of  mischief  inflicted  by  rats,  and  even  by  wood-pigeons  ?  Still 
where  mutual  good  feeling  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant 
the  damage  which  hares  actually  cause  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  if  not  actually  prevented,  even  where  no  special 
agreement  exists  between  them.  It  is,  I  believe,  no  uncommon 
thing  for  tenant-farmers  and  their  friends  to  enjoy  a  day's 
coursing  in  this  county  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of 
their  landlords.  It  will,  I  think,  now  be  hardly  worth  while 
entering  \ipon  the  question  of  damage  done  by  winged  game, 
as  to  which  the  opinions  of  tenant-farmers  themselves  differ, 
and  which  is  in  any  case  slight,  and  net  to  be  compared  with 
that  caused  by  ground  game  in  excess.  Therefore,  having 
hitherto  spoken  only  of  rabbits  as  useful  for  food,  I  would  go 
on  to  ask,  with  respect  to  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants, 
whether  the  tenant-farmers — who  ought  to  be,  and,  I  believe, 
generally  are,  well  considered  by  their  landlords  when  game  is 
distributed — the  tradesmen,  the  railway  guards  and  railway 
servants — not  always  an  over-paid  or  lightly-worked  class — 
the  engine-drivers  on  the  lines  by  which  we  travel,  the  patients 
in  some  hospitals,  the  working-men  employed  on  landed  es- 
tates, and  others  who  receive  game  gratuitously,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  purchase  such  game  from  the  dealers,  are  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  it  forms  at  least  an  agreeable  and  beneficial 
variety  to  their  ordinary  fare,  or  oonght  to  speak  of  game  as 
vermin  kept  up  entirely  for  the  amusement  of  the  landlord 
class  P  Permit  me  to  make  one  observation  as  to  the  purchase 
of  game,  of  whicli  most  kinds  are,  in  ordinarily  good  seasons, 
to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  in  our  large  towns,  to  the  effect  that 
if  it  be  60  disgraceiul  in  those  who  have  the  legal  right  to  kill 
and  sell,  to  dispose  of  their  superfluous  pheasants  and  hares 
(we  have,  I  think,  heard  of  the  term  "  aristocratic  poulterers  " 
as  applied  to  them),  and  if  the  game  preservers  withhold  it 
from  the  market,  it  must  only  be  from  the  poacher,  who  has 
no  legal  riRht  to  take  or  sell  game,  that  it  can  be  purchased. 
I  now  wisli  to  deal  with  another  charge,  or  rather  two  other 
charges,  with  whicii  game  preserving  landowners  are  assailed, 
I  mean  tliose  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  of  unsportsmanlike 
conduct  in  pursuit  of  game.  With  respect  to  the  first  accu- 
sation, tliat  of  cruelty,  i  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  arises 
from  a  confusion  existing  in  the  somewhat  superficially  in- 
formed minds  of  some  of  the  writers  in  the  public  press  be- 
tween shooting,  hunting,  and  coursing.  Having  already 
remarked  that  I  am  not  myself  a  fnxhunter,  I  leave  to  others 
tliat  are  the  defence  of  a  sport  which  I  have  always  believed 
to  be  calculated  to  confer  many  advantages  upon  the  country  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  am  prepared,  as  I  always  have  been,  to 
support.  The  fact  of  the  second  public  coursing  meeting  for 
the  present  season  being  advertised  to  take  place  at  Patshull 
tpeaks  for  itself,  as  to  my  opinion  of  its  cruelty,  although  I 


am  not  personally  interested  in  greyhounds  or  their  perform- 
ances. As  to  the  cruelty  of  shooting,  I  will  take  one  some- 
what new  form  of  that  sport,  which  has  been  severely  criticized, 
and  of  which  I  know  something — I  mean  the  "  driving  "  of 
partridges.  This  system  has  been  represented  as  one  trans- 
ferring pigeon  shooting  to  the  fields,  as  requiring  no  skill  or 
energy,  and  as  being,  in  fact,  a  very  degenerate  mode  of 
killing  game,  upon  whicli  it  inflicts  much  unnecessary  suffering. 
To  this  I  would  reply  that  the  fact  of  birds  being  wounded 
and  not  falling  to  the  gun  is  the  result,  when  it  occurs,  of 
accident  unfortunately  not  confined  to  this  kind  of  shooting, 
and  not  of  intention.  My  view  of  partridge  driving  is  this — 
when  late  in  the  shooting  season  those  birds  become  so  wild 
that  they  cannot  be  approached,  a  method  of  killing  them  is 
adopted  requiring  care  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  drivers 
(for  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  at  least  the  common  kind  of 
partridges  so  driven  will  fly  in  the  direction  which  they  are 
wanted  to  take),  and  skill,  quickness,  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  shooter,  and  that  this  form  of  sport  is  exceedingly 
unlike  shooting  pigeons  out  of  traps.  With  regard  to  pigeon 
shooting  (which  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  any  way  as  sport, 
but  rather  as  practice),  having  only  once  in  ray  life  taken  part 
in  a  pigeon  match,  in  which,  being  one  got  up  by  a  landlord's 
son  for  the  amusement  of  his  father's  tenants,  I  was  asked  to 
join  unexpectedly,  and  with  a  gun  borrowed  on  the  ground,  as 
I  know  very  little  about  it — not  even  my  way  to  Hurlingham 
— I  will  say  very  little.  But  I  would  ask  those  who  condemn 
the  members  of  the  Gun  Club,  and  others  who  take  part  in 
such  matches,  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  pigeon  matches 
have  been  shot  for  many  years  past ;  whether  the  Ked  House 
at  Battersea,  now  no  longer  existing,  was  not  the  well-known 
head-quarters  of  this  pursuit ;  and  whether,  for  many  years 
past,  fat  pigs,  cups,  and  other  prizes  have  not  been  con- 
tended for  at  pigeon  matches  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
sporting  taverns  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ?  I  wish 
to  be  understood  neither  to  express  approval  nor  con- 
demnation of  this  kind  of  shooting,  but  merely  to  re- 
mark that,  whatever  may  be  its  advantages  or  its  de- 
merits, it  is  not  of  such  recent  introduction  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  To  pass  on  to  the  general 
charge  of  "  unsportmanliness,"  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
the  word,  which  has  been  so  freely  and  so  widely,  and  some- 
times so  bitterly,  though,  I  must  hold,  so  unfairly  brought 
against  the  modern  generation  of  shooters.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  the  "  old  form"  was  sport,  and  the  present  is 
not ;  that  because  we  no  longer  employ  pointers  or  setters — 
because  we  "  walk  up"  partridges  in  turnip-fields — we  are  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  "  sportsmen  ;"  that  the  battue  is  a  new 
system  of  foreign  introduction,  and  that  now-a-days  pheasant 
shooting  is  merely  the  idle  occupation  of  knocking  over  half- 
tame  birds  which  cannot  help  themselves.  To  these  allega- 
tions I  would  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  improved 
system  of  farming,  now  almost  universal,  has  caused  a  com- 
plete alteration  in  the  mode  of  field  shooting.  The  rough, 
dirty  stubble  is  now  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and  in  a 
field,  off  which  the  grain  crop  has  been  cut  by  the  reaping 
machine  or  mown  with  the  scythe,  partridges  will  not  "  lie"  to 
the  pointer  or  the  setter.  And  will  not  the  same  remark,  as 
to  the  uselessness  of  the  pointer  or  setter,  apply  to  fields  of 
drilled  turnips,  along  which  drills  birds  will  run  before  the 
dog,  and  not  lie,  as  they  did  in  the  old  days  of  broadcast  sow- 
ing ?  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  here  to  say,  for  my  own 
part  and  that  of  many  others,  nothing  so  much  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  shooting  as  watching  the  working  of  steady  dogs. 
But  of  that  pleasure  the  modern  system  of  agriculture  now 
almost  entirely  deprives  us,  and  some  of  us  find  it  on  the 
moors  of  the  North  Country.  I  will  not,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, enter  into  the  question  of  moors  or  deer  forests,  of  the 
latter  of  which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  as  opening  an- 
other set  of  subjects  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
those  which  I  desire  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Ciiaraber  to-day.  But  it  may  perhaps  not  be  thought  out  of 
place  for  me  to  mention  that  having  for  the  last  two  years 
rented  a  moor  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island,  the  grouse 
on  that  ground  shared  it  with  a  very  large  number  of  sheep, 
on  the  average  of  one  to  the  acre,  if  not  more.  I  will  not  de- 
tain the  Chamber  now  by  any  calculation  (into  which,  indeed, 
I  should  not  be  prepared  to  enter)  as  to  the  value  of  Scottish 
moors  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  Stafford- 
shire landlord,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  that  his  improvements 
of  land,  and  of  the  dwellings  of  hii  cottage  tenants,  are  as  re- 
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markable  as  they  are  satisfactory  to  notice,  in  the  county  from 
which  he  takes  his  title,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  he  owns. 
But  I  will  proceed  to  the  haitue,  which  is  simply,  according  to 
my  view,  a  new  name  for  an  old  process — that  of  covert  shoot- 
ing ;  and  I  would  remind  the  Chamber  that  for  many  years, 
indeed  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  woods  and  plantations  have 
been  beaten  and  shot  through  pretty  much  as  they  are  now 
(the  amount  of  game  killed  in  them  not  affecting  this  part  of 
the  question) — that  is,  the  name.  Is  it  therefore  fair  to 
charge  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  perfectly  new,  bad,  and  unsportsmanlike  system  ? 
That  on  some  estates  much  more  game  has  of  late  years  been 
killed,  both  in  the  coverts  and  in  the  fields,  than  before,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny.  But  I  believe  that  if,  on  this  account, 
blame  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  any  quarter,  that  quarter  is 
not  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  whose  many  noble 
qualities  during  his  life  justly  entitle  his  name  to  the  respect 
of  right-thinking  Englishmen.  However,  to  continue.  It  is 
not  those  places  at  which  very  large  and  to  use  a  well-known 
adjective  "  competitive"  bags  of  game  are  in  fashion  that  I 
now  wish  to  allude,  but  to  speak  of  others  at  which  some  of 
the  earlier  eggs  of  the  wild  pheasants  are  hatched  under  hens, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  gamekeeper,  the  young  birds 
so  hatched  being  turned  out  in  the  summer  into  the  woods  to 
*  shift  for  themselves,  and  becoming  by  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  as  vigorous,  as  wild,  and  as  capable  of  straying  about 
the  country  as  those  reared  by  the  wild  old  birds,  if  not  more 
so.  Is  it  very  unreasonable  to  endeavour  to  keep  such  birds 
at  home  by  collecting  a  few  barley  rakings  into  the  wood  which 
they  occupy  ?  Aad  is  it  very  unsportmanlike  to  attempt  to 
prevent  such  birds  from  rising  out  of  shot  when  the  covert  is 
beaten,  or  fair  to  look  upon  the  process  of  forcing  them  to  fly 
instead  of  running  ahead  of  the  shooters,  which  cock  pheasants 
will  do  if  they  can,  as  something  not  unlike  the  "  mobbing  of  a 
fox,"  a  term  which  I  once  saw  applied  to  such  a  proceeding  ? 
Surely  it  is  quite  as  sportsmanlike  to  pick  out,  even  from  a 
number  of  others,  and  bring  down  from  a  fair  height  and  dis- 
tance a  cock  pheasant  on  the  wing,  even  if  those  birds  have 
been  forced  into  a  corner,  as  to  shoot  one  or  a  brace  of  par- 

«  fridges  rising  in  a  covey,  previously  driven  off  bare  ground 
into  good  lying,  especially  as  judgment  and  carefulness  will 
probably  have  been  employed  to  prevent  the  pheasant  in  ques- 
tion from  running,  and  so  escaping  out  of  shot  altogether. 
That  the  shooting  of  some  coverts  requires  much  less  physical 
exertion  than  that  of  others  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit;  but 
does  not  this  difference  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  coverts  shot, 
and  upon  circumstances  not  affected  by  the  method  of  beating 
he  same  there  adopted?  Then,  again,  granting  that  more 
game  is  generally  killed  both  in  the  field  and  ia  the  covert 
than  formerly,  has  not  the  increased  drainage  of  the  land  given 
young  partiidges  and  pheasants  a  better  chance  for  life  during 

•  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  than  they  had  before  ? 
And  does  not  the  adoption  of  the  breechloader  enable  the 
shooter  to  kill  more,  or,  at  least,  to  shoot  more  quickly  and 
oftener  than  was  possible  even  a  few  years  back  ?  But  I  will 
say,  as  my  own  opinion,  tliat  the  practices  of  lounging  and  of 
such  tame  shooting  as  one  often  sees  described  are  not  uni- 
versal ;  that  much  real  sport  is  still  enjoyed  in  the  field  and  the 
covert ;  and  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  with 
respect  to  shooting,  as  it  would  be  to  insist  that  we  should  all 
go  back  to  flint-locks  and  single  barrels,  and  should  be  limited 
to  the  smaller  bags  of  game  which  were  made  in  former  days, 
under  totally  different  conditions.  I  may  say,  by  the  way, 
that  at  the  present  time  my  own  belief  is  that  game  of  all 
kinds  has  suffered  so  much  during  the  last  two  wet  summers 
that  the  head  is  consequently  very  much  diminished,  instead  of 
being  on  the  increase,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Having 
thus  given  my  views  on  the  battue  or  covert-shooting  question, 
1  wish  to  state  the  strong  opinions  which  I  hold  as  to  the 
great  value  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  preservation  of 
game  to  certain  kinds  of  property  ;  for  the  fact  ot  game- 
keepers and  watchers  moving  about  the  country  at  uncertain 
intervals,  both  of  the  day  and  night,  has,  in  my  experience, 
led  to  the  detection  of  offenders,  and  the  recovery  of  stolen 
goods.  Twice  within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  my  keepers 
caught  gangs  of  people  at  night  cutting-off  and  carrying  away 
turnip-tops,  reserved  for  the  food  of  my  ewes  at  the  lambing 
season,  and  intended  to  form  an  ingredient  in  the  "  manufac- 
ture of  meat,"   as  the  late  George  Benjamin  Thorneycroft 


happily  described  the  feeding  operations  of  the  farmer.  la 
one  instance,  the  value  of  the  turnip-tops  collected  by  one 
of  these  gangs  was  estimated  at  £8.  Again,  in  the  early 
morning  of  a  day  in  the  summer  of  1865  a  game  watcher  era- 
ployed  by  me  was,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  my  keepers, 
instrumental  in  stopping  and  bringing  to  justice  a  party  of 
fowl  stealers  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  some  poultry  belonging 
to  one  of  my  neighbours,  a  tenant-farmer,  not  connected  with 
myself.  Having  now  touched,  as  I  intended,  upon  certain 
points  connected  with  the  game  question  (there  are,  of  course, 
others  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  because  they  have  often 
been  raised  and  commented  upon,  and  because  it  was  not  ray 
intention  to-day  to  enter  upon  the  whole  of  this  important 
game  question),  I  will  conclude  with  the  request  that  the 
Chamber  will  accept  this  address,  not  as  a  finished  essay,  but 
as  rather  affording  subject  for  reflection.  I  ask  no  one  to 
accept  my  conclusions — the  result,  though  they  be,  of  no  little 
thought  on  my  part — without  giving  them  impartial  and  full 
consideration.  If,  in  stating  those  conclusions,  I  may  appear 
to  have  made  too  free  a  use  of  the  first  person  singular,  I  must 
plead  for  absolution  on  the  ground  that  I  am  putting  forward 
my  own  individual  opinions,  and  I  trust  to  have  been  able  to 
express  those  opinions  freely  and  fairly,  without  seeming — 
thougii  I  have  addressed  you  as  a  game-preserving  landlord 
and  magistrate — to  overstate  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  land- 
owner and  the  county  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without 
giving  any  just  cause  of  offence. 

Mr.  RoBOTiiAM  begged  to  express  his  hearty  thanks  to  the 
noble  earl  for  his  paper,  believing  that  the  matter  was  one 
which  could  not  longer  be  kept  in  the  background.  He  for 
one  believed  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
community  that  game  should  be  preserved  at  all ;  but,  allowing 
that  preservation  should  be  permitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  gentleman,  he  thought  they  might  fairly  call  upon 
them  at  the  present  time  to  act  with  moderation.  Without 
speaking  of  individual  cases,  he  would  say  that  much  injury 
was  done  to  the  tenant-farmer  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  pre- 
servation of  game  on  any  farm  was  a  great  obstacle  to  its 
proper  cultivation.  There  was  a  very  great  want  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  farmed  land  where  the  game  was 
strictly  preserved  as  compared  with  those  who  had  full  control 
over  what  they  might  get  from  the  land.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  preservation  of  game  very  materially  diminished  the 
production  of  food  ;  and  if  they  took  it  as  an  axiom  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  food  for  its  inhabit- 
ants, it  was  certainly  wrong  to  allow  the  excessive  preservation 
of  game  which  took  place  on  some  estates.  Tiie  noble 
earl  had  spoken  of  the  value  of  rabbits  as  food,  but  when  he 
referred  to  the  number  of  rabbits  sold  in  Wolverliarapton 
market,  did  he  consider  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  pork, 
mutton,  or  beef  could  have  been  produced  by  the  food  which 
those  little  animals  consumed  ?  A  rabbit  or  hare  ate  what  it 
liked,  but  they  would  consider  him  a  very  unwise  farmer  who 
turned  his  sheep  or  pigs  into  his  corn  fields.  It  had  been 
proved  by  experiment  that  five  rabbits  or  three  hares  ate  as 
much  as  one  sheep  ;  but  if  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  the  rab- 
bits and  hares  wandered  about  and  ate  whatever  they  chose,  the 
difference  in  value  was  very  great  in  this  calculation.  The 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  had  given  some  interesting  statistics  as 
to  the  number  of  game  sold  in  one  year  in  Southampton.  The 
numbers  were  :  Partridges  27,000,  pheasants  18,000,  grouse 
18,000,  wild  ducks  18,000,  hares  36,000,  rabbits  90,U00;  the 
total  being  207,000.  Taking  31bs.  as  the  average  weight  of 
each  rabbit  and  head  of  game,  the  amount  of  food  was 
621,0001b8.  A  sheep  would  weigh  about  G31bs.,  so  that  the 
207,000  game  and  rabbits  would  give  as  much  food  as  about 
9,900  sheep.  But  take  the  opposite  side  of  tl\e  calculation,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  winged  game.  Tliirty-sis  thousand  hares 
would  consume  as  much  as  12,000  sheep,  and  90,000  rabbits 
as  much  as  18,000  sheep.  Tiiese  30,000  sheep  would  give 
l,890,0001bs.  of  mutton,  against  378,000ibs.  of  game,  or  51bs. 
of  mutton  to  lib.  of  game.  This  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
game-preserving  was  a  bad  thing.  Mr.  Uobotliam  then 
referred  to  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Dartmouth  as  to  the 
value  of  the  turnip-tops  destroyed  by  the  gang,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  his  lordship  must  have  made  a  mistake  when 
he  stated  the  value  of  the  turnip-tops  to  be  £8. 

Lord  Dartmouth  said  he  had  the  information  from  his 
bailiff,  whom  he  believed  to  be  an  honest  and  trustworthy 
person. 

Mr.  B.OBOXHAM  said  if  the  bailiff  had  been  present  he  should 
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like  to  have  asked  him  how  many  waggons  and  horses  the 
thieves  liad. 

Lord  Daktmotjth  :  They  had  no  waggons  and  horses,  but 
they  had  a  nuaiber  of  donkeys. 

Mr.  RoBOTHAM  (smiling) :  I  should  think  they  had.  He 
should  estimate  that  ^8  worth  of  turnip-tops  would  fill  eight 
waggons,  well  piled  up.  Turnip-tops  were  surely  not  worth 
more  tlian  £1  a  waggon  load,  and  he  believed  not  nearly  so 
much  as  that. 

Lord  Daktmouth  said,  in  the  absence  of  his  bailiff,  he 
thought  Mr.  Robotham's  criticisms  of  his  statement  was  very 
unfair.  He  might  say  that  the  gang  comprised  some  twenty 
persons  of  different  ages. 

Mr.  RoBOTHAM :  Then  we'll  take  the  amount  as  estimated. 

Lord  Dartmouth  said  he  really  thought  Mr.  Robotham's 
observations  were  not  relevant :  the  value  of  the  turnip-tops 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue.  He  merely 
mentioned  the  incident  to  show  that  the  keepers  were  of  use 
in  detecting  thieves. 

The  Chaikjian  here  interposed,  and  said  the  discussion  of 
the  turnip-top  question  was  irrelevant,  and  asked  Mr,  Robo- 
tham  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  game  question. 

iL-.  RoBOTHAM  bovied  to  the  Chairman's  request,  and  went 
on  to  remark  that  he  entirely  differed  with  the  game  preservers 
on  all  the  important  points  whereby  they  defended  their  posi- 
tion, for  he  believed  that  the  value  of  game  as  food  for  the 
people  was  greatly  over-estimated,  whilst  the  damage  done  to 
crops  by  game  was  ridicuously  under-estimated.  There  was 
ample  scope  for  game  preservation  by  the  great  landlords  of 
the  country,  without  doing  injury  to  tenants.  In  the  next 
place  the  great  curse  of  game  preserving  was  not  so  much  that 
it  was  preserved  for  the  landlord,  but  that  it  was  let  to  a  third 
party,  who  came  in  as  second  tenant  over  the  head  of  the  other 
tenant.  This  was  a  practice  which  he  thought  could  not  be 
too  severely  condemned,  and  the  sooner  it  was  done  away  with 
the  better. 

Mr.  Masf£U  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  noble 
earl's  paper.  He  had  never  himself  joined  in  the  cry  against 
game  preserving  in  any  form,  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
raised  not  from  an  honest  conviction,  but  for  the  sake  of 
making  political  capital.  Although  he  endorsed  several  ol 
Mr.  Robotham's  ideas,  he  should  be  sorry  to  go  nearly  the 
length  he  had  gone.  With  reference  to  the  turnip-tops  he  did 
not  believe  that  his  lordship's  bailiff  had  over-estimated  their 
value.  He  had  himself  suffered  greatly  from  similar  depreda- 
tions. On  one  occasion  a  band  of  marauders  carried  away 
the  produce  of  three  acres  of  rape  seed,  intended  for  the  use 
of  his  ewe  lambs.  The  question  really  was  not  what  the 
turnip-tops  were  worth  in  the  market  as  such,  but  what  they 
would  have  been  worth  to  the  owner  as  food  for  his  lambs. 
With  reference  to  the  Malt-tax,  the  Chancellor,  of  the  Exche- 
quer twitted  the  farmers  who  had  an  interview  with  him  as  a 
parcel  of  thick-headed  dolts,  who  were  put  forward  to  fight 
their  landlords'  battles.  He  was  not  disposed  to  subscribe  to 
this  opinion,  and  believed  that  farmers  were  enlightened  enough 
to  see  what  was  to  their  own  interest.  He  in  common  with 
many  others  thought  that  great  evils  existed  in  connection 
with  the  Game-laws :  true,  they  did  not  prevail  to  any  great 
extent  in  Staffordshire,  but  other  counties  were  not  so  for- 
tunately situated ;  and  one  of  the  objects  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture had  in  view  was  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Head-keepers  were  a  highly  respectable  class  of  men,  but  the 
under-keepers  were  olteu  taken  from  the  very  lowest  dregs  of 
society,  and  were,  if  evil-disposed,  capable  of  producing  an 
incalculable  amount  of  misciiief  by  their  lying  statements. 
He  knew  that  in  one  county  a  farmer  liad  actually  been 
asked  to  sign  an  agreement  containing  a  clause  to  the  effect 
tiiat  00  no  pretence  whatever  should  a  gun  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  him  or  his  servant.  Instances  of  this  kind  with 
the  clauses  that  were  inserted  in  agreements  reserving  to 
the  owner  the  right  to  game,  and  not  permitting  the  tenant 
to  touch  it,  were  what  made  the  Game-laws  unpopular. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  well  known  as  a 
great  game  preserver,  set  a  good  example  three  years  ago 
by  banisliing  tlie  whole  of  the  keepers  on  one  of  his  estates, 
and  the  result  was  that  lie  never  enjoyed  better  sport  than  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  if  such  nu  example  werd  followed,  and  if  laud- 
lords  showed  more  confidence  in  their  tenants  by  entrusting 
them  with  tlie  preservation  of  game,  instead  of  employing  an 
array  of  paid  keepers.     He  did  not  tliink  there  was  a  tenant- 


farmer  worthy  of  the  narile  who  would  not  be  delighted  to 
give  his  landlord  a  good  day's  sport;  and  if  the  preservation  of 
the  game  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  sport  could  be 
obtained  by  the  landlords  at  a  much  less  cost  than  that  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  'arge  retinue  of  keepers.  He  agreed 
with  Lord  Dartmouth  that  the  provisions  of  the  Poaching 
Prevention  Act  had  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  considered  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  pro- 
tection which  gamekeepers  afforded  to  the  property  of  the 
tenant-farmer.  He  did  not  believe  that  tenant-farmers  gene- 
rally were  opposed  to  the  preservation  of  game,  but  only  to 
the  destruction  of  their  crops  by  the  excessive  amount  which 
was  kept  in  some  districts.  He  did  not  entirely  concur,  how- 
ever, with  what  Lord  Dartmouth  had  said  as  to  the  value  of 
rabbits  as  food. 

Lord  Dartmouth  said  he  did  not  intend  to  compare  the 
value  of  rabbits  as  food  with  that  of  butcher's  meat,  but  having 
seen  them  and  hares  repeatedly  described  by  writers  in  the 
press  as  vermin,  he  wished  to  show  that  they  were  of  some 
value  as  food. 

Mr.  Masfen  said  he  was  very  much  disposed  to  think  that 
the  only  category  in  which  they  could  class  rabbits  was  that  of 
vermin.  He  believed  that  by  the  time  a  rabbit  was  three 
months  old  it  had  consumed  as  much  food  as  it  would  be  worth 
when  it  was  nine  or  ten  months  old.  As  regarded  winged 
game  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  diminution  of  it  on  some 
estates  by  a  single  head,  but  he  should  not  like  to  be  in  the 
position  of  a  farmer  on  an  estate  in  a  neighbouring  county, 
from  which  game  to  the  value  of  £690  was  sold  between  the 
22nd  or  23rd  of  November  and  the  1st  of  January.  The 
estate  referred  to  was  not  more  than  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres 
in  extent.  He  strongly  deprecated  any  attempt  to  set  class 
against  class  ;  the  only  result  of  which  was  ill-feeling,  which 
became  worse  and  worse  every  year.  He  thought  that  no 
body  of  men  were  more  to  be  guarded  against  than  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  who  were  actuated  by 
no  desire  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the  tenant-farmer,  but 
simply  wished  to  wake  political  capital.  He  was  glad  that 
the  noble  earl  did  not  advocate  the  excessive  preservation  of 
game,  and  he  believed  that  few  farmers  would  object  to  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amount  being  kept  up. 

Mr.  G.  A.  May  said  this  was  a  very  delicate  question,  which 
he  never  approached  without  a  nervous  feeling,  but  it  was  one 
of  vast  importance  to  them  as  tenant  farmers.  He  was  not  in 
favour  of  extreme  views  on  the  subject,  whether  held  by  game 
preservers  on  the  one  hand  or  poachers  on  the  other,  but  there 
was  a  broad  middle  line  which  he  tliought  was  debateable 
ground.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  tenant's  point  of  view, 
his  feeling  had  always  been  that  the  farmers  did  not  share 
sufficiently  in  the  amount  of  game  they  were  permitted  to  have 
or  in  t:e  enjoyment  of  killing  it.  He  thought  it  was  a 
great  mistake  for  landlords  not  to  give  their  tenants  a  share  in 
the  killing  of  game.  He  would  not  for  one  moment  debar  a 
landlord  from  a  fair  amount  of  sport,  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  but  reasonable  that  the  tenant,  wlio  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  production  of  the  game,  should  have  a  share  in 
the  sport.  There  were  hundreds  of  men  occupying  farms  of 
400  or  500  acres  who  scarcely  ever  saw  a  head  of  game  upon 
their  table.  This  was  not  just.  Whether  a  man  held  a  farm  as 
a  ga'ue-preserving  farm  at  a  low  rent  or  paid  the  full  value,  he 
though  it  was  only  fair  to  him  that  he  should  have  a  share  in 
the  game.  He  also  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  tenant 
should  have  the  power  in  his  hands  of  checking  over-preserva- 
tion. He,  for  one,  utterly  disclaimed  the  wish  to  do  away 
with  a  fair  amount  of  game,  but  he  was  sure  that  no  man 
could  farm  highly,  growing  what  crops  he  chose,  if  a  great 
amount  of  ground  game  existed  upon  the  land.  There  were 
many  crops  which  a  man  durst  not  grow  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  he  had  himself  seen  valuable  crops  completely 
destroyed  by  hares.  In  the  next  place,  though  not  a  sports- 
man himself,  he  thought  that  when  a  farmer  had  a 
visit  from  a  friend  he  should  be  able  to  ask  him  to  have  a 
day's  sporting,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  farmer  was  hardly 
even  allowed  to  look  at  a  hare.  This  was  humiliating  to  a 
farmer,  and  he  tliought  that  when  a  landlord  had  respectable 
tenants  some  little  privilege  should  be  conceded  them,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  tenant  should  suffer  no  damage 
to  the  property  or  allow  any  improper  advantage  to  be  taken 
of  the  permission.  Tlie  noble  earl  had  spoken  of  the  value  of 
the  rabbits  sold  at  Wolverhampton  market,  and  it  occurred  to 
liira  (Mr.  May)  to  ask  who  created  that  value.    Possibly  the 
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man  who  received  the  money  from  the  sale  was  not  the  man 
who  fed  them,  and  this  fact  might  be  turned  against  the  noble 
earl's  argument.  But  however  this  might  be,  he  looked  upon 
rabbits  as  vermin,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  all 
parties  if  they  were  exterminated. 

Lord  Dartmouth  :  Then  you  would  kill  more  calves  ;  rab- 
bits are  a  substitute  for  veal. 

Mr.  May  said  that  veal  was  very  poor  food,  as  indeed  was 
all  >hite  meat.  He  repeated  that  if  landlords  would  place 
more  confidence  in  respectable  tenants  and  treat  them  as  to 
some  degree  sharers  in  the  game,  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
would  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Booker  assured  the  noble  earl  that  the  meeting  gave 
him  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  and  he  should  be  sorry  were 
his  lordship  to  leave  with  the  impression  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  anything  but  the  greatest  respect. 

Lord  Dartmoutu  said  he  did  not  think  so  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Booker  added  that  he  believed  that  tenant  farmers 
generally  were  in  favour  of  a  legitimate  amount  of  game  being 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  landlords.  He  did  not  think  that 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred  \iould  wish  to  see  the  game  laws 
abolished  altogether.  Although  they  might  liave  a  few  men 
of  extreme  views  among  them,  he  did  not  think  that  their 
ideas  would  meet  with  much  acceptance. 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  discussion 
seemed  to  have  resolved  itself  into  the  question  of  whether  the 
Game-laws  should  be  abolished  or  left  as  they  were  without 
alteration,  because  many  suggestions  had  been  made  for  dealing 
with  the  matter  without  a  total  abolition.  The  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  was  now  sitting  on  this  question 
had  laid  before  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  given  by 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  was  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  sides,  that  there  was  a  very  decided 
objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  Game-laws,'unless  some  prac- 
tical suggestion  could  be  made  for  preventing  that  trespass 
which,  as  Lord  Dartmouth  had  very  well  explained,  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished  and  the 
law  of  trespass  remained  as  it  was.  With  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  middle  course  being  taken,  he  cordially  sympa- 
thised with  those  landlords  who  wished  to  see  the  amusement 
of  shooting  continued  to  landlords  in  general.  At  the  same 
time  he  looked  upon  this  question  very  much  as  he  did  upon 
the  agreement  question.  It  they  argued  it  as  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  what  it  was  desirable  for  landlords  to  do  in  all  cases,  they 
would  be  tolerably  unanimous  in  thinking  that  if  landlords 
would  only  be  reasonable  and  not  preserve  too  great  a  quantity 
of  game,  there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of 
any  class.  A  precisely  similar  remark  might  be  applied  to  the 
question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  If 
all  landlords  would  act  the  same  as  most  whom  he  knew  did, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  then  they  must 
meet  the  case  of  those  landlords  who  were  unreasonable  and 
preserved  an  excessive  amount  of  game  as  well  as  the  case  of 
those  who  did  not  act  fairly  in  respect  to  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  by  simply  agreeing  that  it  was  right  it  should  be 
done.  He  did  not  see  himself  how  they  could  find  a  remedy 
without  recourse  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  question  was 
whether  it  could  interfere  without  doing  anything  which 
might  be  considered  unjust  by  landlords  in  general.  He  was 
inclined  himself  to  think  that  the  fairest  arrangement  which 
could  be  made  was  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  joint  right 
with  the  landlord  of  killing  game  upon  the  farm  he  occupied. 
But  then  the  question  would  arise  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  tenants  occupying  very  large  farms,  ft  had  always  struck 
him  that  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Game-laws  arose  from  the  fact  that  on  large  es- 
tates there  was  a  different  class  of  tenants  to  what  there  was 
formerly.  Men  of  large  capital  were  taking  farms  not  only 
to  carry  on  farming  opeiations  but  as  country  residences, 
and  lookea  upon  themselves  in  much  the  same  light  as 
the  landlords  regarded  themselves.  They  naturally  felt,  as 
Mr.  May  had  said,  that  with  the  farm  they  should  have  a  share 
of  the  enjoyment  attaching  to  country  life  generally.  But  he 
must  point  out  to  Mr.  May  that  his  idea  of  the  landlord  shar- 
ing the  sport  with  his  tenants  would  give  rise  to  endless 
squabbles  and  disagreements  between  the  large  farmer  of  4(00 
acres  and  his  neighbour  occupying  40  or  50  acres.  Even  as 
matters  stood  at  present  the  small  farmer  was  often  accused  by 
the  large  farmer,  his  neighbour,  of  taking  the  opportunity  of 
killing  all  the  game  within   his  reach.    He  was  quite  satisfied 


that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  work  satisfactorily.  If 
the  Legislature  interfered  and  said  that  the  tenant  should  have 
the  right  of  killing  the  hares  and  rabbits  upon  his  farm  there 
would,  as  far  as  that  holding  was  concerned,  be  no  risk  of  any 
damage  being  done,  but  then  arose  this  difficulty.  Many  farms, 
the  landlord  of  which  did  not  preserve  game,  adjoined  covers 
where  a  large  number  of  hares  and  rabbits  were  preserved,  and 
these  animals  would  undoubtedly  commit  a  great  amount  of 
damage  to  the  land  on  which  the  game  was  not  preserved.  He 
thought  there  ought  to  be  some  stringent  provision  compelling 
the  owners  of  the  covers  to  prevent  the  hares  and  rabbits  going 
on  the  neighbouring  land.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  hares 
and  rabbits  as  food,  he  thought  it  had  been  very  much  exag. 
gerated.  The  question  was  how  were  they  fed,  and  on  what 
kind  of  food  ?  Were  one  to  feed  the  rabbits  on  carnations 
from  his  garden  they  would  cost  him  a  vast  deal  of  money. 
Rabbits,  it  was  true,  did  not  eat  carnations,  but  they  roamed 
about  a  farm  and  ate  what  was  not  intended  for  them — young 
growing  wheat — which  was  far  too  expensive  for  them,  and  on 
which  a  farmer  would  not  think  of  feeding  his  lambs.  There 
had  been  also  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  a 
landlord  letting  his  game  to  another  person.  Such  practice 
had  been  spoken  of  as  monstrous  and  unjust.  He  maintained 
that  so  long  as  no  injury  was  done  to  the  tenant  by  an  excessive 
amount  of  game  being  preserved  ou  the  farm,  he  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  the  landlord  thought  proper  to 
let  the  right  of  shooting  to  anotlier  person.  To  take  the 
common  case  of  a  landlord  who  had  a  mansion  which  he 
was  desirous  of  letting.  He  would  often  be  unable  to  let  it 
unless  he  could  confer  with  it  the  right  of  shooting  over  the 
neigbouring  farms.  What  injustice,  he  asked,  was  done  to  the 
tenants  so  long  as  they  had  ample  protection  against  damage 
being  done  ?  In  conclusion,  the  noble  earl  said  they  would 
all  agree  that  their  thauks  were  due  to  Lord  Dartmouth  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  this  subject  forward. 
Everything  he  had  said  would  help  the  labours  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  result  of  whose  inquiries 
would  doubtless  be  to  guide  Parliament  as  to  how  far  it 
was  desirable  that  any  legislation  should  take  place  on  this 
subject.  That  some  protection  should  be  given  to  tenants 
against  damage  done  by  game  he  was  convinced. 

The  Rev.  '  E.  C.  Perry  quoted  with  approval  an 
observation  of  Col.  Dyott,  M.P.,  that  a  rabbit  was  never 
worth  a  shilling  until  it  had  eaten  at  least  two  shillings- 
worth  of  food. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  replied.  With  respect  to  the 
rabbits  sent  into  the  market  from  the  district  around  Wolver- 
aampton,  he  said  that  they  were  chiefly  raised  by  the  tenant- 
farmers,  and  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  went  into  their 
pockets.  Mr.  Masfen  had  left,  or  he  should  have  liked  to  have 
asked  him  who  was  to  do  the  unpleasant  part  of  the  duties  now 
discharged  by  keepers,  such  as  killing  vermin  and  so  forth,  if 
his  suggestion  for  making  the  tenant-farmers  game  preservers 
was  carried  out.  It  was  very  desirable  that  a  good  feeling 
should  exist  between  a  landowner  and  his  tenants,  and  he  had 
every  confidence  in  his ;  but  he  should  not  like  to  ask  any  of 
them  to  act  as  his  servants.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  might 
have  tried  such  an  arrangement  on  one  of  his  outlying  estates, 
but  this  was  a  different  thing  from  discharging  gamekeepers  on 
the  home  estate.  Though  Mr.  Masfen's  remarks  as  to  under- 
keepers  might  be  true  in  some  cases,  he  (Lord  Dartmouth)  did 
not  think  they  were  applicable  to  the  keepers  as  a  class.  He 
might  add  that  on  one  of  his  outlying  estates  the  tenants  had 
full  control  over  every  single  head  of  game,  on  condition  that 
they  sent  him  a  few  now  and  then  for  himself  and  friends.  He 
tliought,  with  reference  to  Mr.  May's  remarks,  that  as  a  matter 
of  principle  it  would  not  do  for  tenants  to  have  the  right  to  go 
out  whenever  they  pleased  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  shoot 
and  kill  whatever  game  tliey  liked  ;  it  would  lead  to  consider- 
able heartburnings  on  the  part  of  a  landlord,  if  such  were  the 
case,  to  find,  when  he  brought  a  party  of  friends  for  a  day's 
shooting,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  game  for  their  guns.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  an  arrangement  to  be  en- 
tered into  from  time  to  time  for  the  tenant  to  have  a  day's 
sport,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  go  out  without 
notice.  With  regard  to  the  food  consumed  b)  rabbits,  he  knew 
places  where  an  immense  number  were  kept  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. There  were  spots  where  they  found  large  quantities  of 
grass  and  uuder-fern  where  sheep  would  be  unable  to  penetrate. 
The  noble  earl  concluded  by  warmly  thanking  the  Chamber  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  his  paper. 
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Mr.  May  said  he  never  meant  that  a  tenant  should  be  allowed 
a  continuous  right  of  shooting,  but  that  he  should  have  the 
right,  say  for  two  months  in  each  year,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  shooting  was  nearly  over,  to  share  in 
the  sport. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
elicited  that  explanation. 

The  Chairman,  ia  putting  Lord  Lichfield's  motion,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  expressed  his 


gratification  at  the  temperate  manner  in  which  the  question 
had  been   discussed   by  all   the    speakers. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  briefly  ac- 
knowledged by  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Masfen  as  to  the  mischief 
which  might  be  done  by  an  ill-disposed  keeper,  though  he 
maintained  that  such  a  description  would  not  apply  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  class. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


ANOTHER 


RABBIT 


CASE. 


FAREWELL  DINNER  TO  MR.  T.  WHITEHOUSE. 


A  farewell  dinner  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whitehouse  has  been 
given  at  Eardisley,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Ball,  of  Kington,  and  about  eighty  were  present. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  specific  object  of  the  social 
gathering  over  which  he  presided  that  evening  was  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whitehouse, 
who  was  going  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  Now 
he  (the  Chairman)  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  Eardisley  all  his  life,  and  he  had  never 
met  with  anyone  who  was  deserving  of  more  respect  for  tlie 
upright  manner  in  wliieh  he  had  fought  the  great  battle  of 
life  than  Mr.  Tlionr.as  Whitehouse.  Eut  a  cloud  which  was 
not  anticipated  .had  come  over  the  sunshine  of  his  success, 
and  they  had  met  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White- 
house  on  having  to  go  somewhere  else  to  find  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  family.  Wiih  the  cause  of  their  going,  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  He  was  there  to  fill  the  chair  at 
that  meeting  to  show  that  he  sympathised  with  them,  and  to 
wish  that  they  might  find  a  place  where  they  could  bring  up 
their  family.  It  was  no  small  thing  for  a  family  to  turn  out 
into  the  world,  not  knowing  where  they  could  go. 

Mr.  Whitehouse,  in  returning  thanks,  said :  1  have 
been  here  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  received  from 
my  neighbours  very  great  favours,  who  have  supported  me 
through  thick  and  thin.  I  should,  indeed,  have  been  glad  to 
have  stayed  with  you,  but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  go.  Some  of  my  neighbours  have  asked  me  to  say 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  am  going  to  leave  Eardisley,  and 
so  I  will  tell  them.  Eor  some  six  or  seven  years  when  I  first 
came  liere  I  lived  under  the  Rev.  George  Coke,  and  then 
General  Coke  came  into  the  property.  Under  the  Rev. 
George  Coke  I  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and  amongst  them, 
the  right  to  kill  the  rabbits ;  but  my  agreement  was,  unfortu- 
nately, a  verbal  one.  When  General  Coke  came  to  the  pro- 
perty, which  was  about  eight  years  ago,  he  wanted  to  preserve 
the  labbits  more  strictly  than  they  were  preserved  before  ;  and 
he  and  I  had  words,  he  telling  me  that  if  I  interfered  with 
them  I  should  have  to  leave.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion 
he  said  to  me,  "  If  you  kill  the  rabbits  you  will  have  to  leave." 
I  said,  "  Well,  if  I  don't  kill  them,  I  shall  have  to  leave  all 
the  same ;  for,  if  I  don't  do  so,  they  will  eat  everything  I 
have,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  stop  then  "  (laughter).  On  another  occa- 
sion the  general  met  me  and  he  said,  "  Whitehouse,  I  see  that 
you  have  got  your  son  at  home."  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  I ;  and 
then  he  replied,  "  Well,  if  you  don't  get  rid  of  him,  I  shall 
get  rid  of  you."  I  said,  "  But,  sir,  I  cannot  get  on  without 
him.  lie  is  a  bit  of  a  farmer,  and  if  you  get  lid  of  him,  I 
think  you  will  get  rid  of  the  best  of  the  two  "  (laughter).  Some 
short  time  afterwards  I  gave  one  or  two  of  my  neighbours 
leave  to  kill  rabbits."  In  fact,  my  son  had  come  home  from 
school,  and  he  said,  •'  Dad,  let  me  go  and  kill  some  rabbits." 
I  said,  "  Go  and  kill  some,  lad,  and  take  a  friend  or  two  with 
yon."  So  he  accordingly  went,  and  took  a  friend  with  him. 
Now,  we  have  got  a  very  zealous  policeman  in  Eardisley,  who 
does  liis  duty  very  efiiciently.  Well,  this  policeman  saw  the 
boys  shooting,  and  went  up  to  tliem  and  frightened  them  till 
they  gave  up  the  gun  and  ferrets.  One  of  the  party  came  to 
me  and  said,  "  Wliiteliouse,  you  iiave  been  and  got  me  into  a 
snare  over  this  shooting  job."  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I  have, 
but  1  must  try  to  get  you  out  of  it."  I  went  up  to  General 
l/oJce  shortly  afterwards,  and  saw  him.    I  said,  "  I  am  rather 


sorry,  sir,  that  this  has  occurred,  for  I  gave  the  man  leave." 
He  replied,  "  What  right  have  you  to  give  any  one  leave  P" 
I  said,  "  I  had  every  right."  He  said,  "  You  have  no  right." 
Well,  we  argued  a  little  bit  upon  the  point,  and  at  last  he  said, 
"  Well,  I  shall  take  the  men  before  the  magistrates."  I  said 
if  he  did,  I  should  be  bound  to  go  and  tell  the  magistrates 
what  I  am  telling  you  now,  gentlemen.  He  said,  "  Why  do 
you  come  between  me  and  justice  ?"  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  the  men  got  off ;  and  I  should  not  have  told  you  all 
these  things  but  for  the  way  in  which  the  general  has  treated 
me,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  set  myself  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  The  very  last  time  I  went  to  him  he  said  that  I 
was  encouraging  poachers,  and  that  I  was  selling  off  his  stock 
clandestinely.  I  said, "  Now,  General  Coke,  you  are  accusing 
me  of  that  which  I  defy  you  to  prove."  And  I  defy  him 
now,  gentlemen,  through  the  press  and  in  the  ears  of  the 
public.  I  defy  him  to  prove  that  ever  I  harboured  poachers. 
He  cannot  prove  it.  The  very  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was, 
"  You  are  viUifying  me  in  the  village  by  saying  that  I  have 
turned  you  out  lor  kiUing  rabbits."  I  said  to  him,  "  General, 
if  it  is  not  for  that,  what  else  is  it  for  ?"  And,  gentlemen,  if 
it  is  not  for  that,  I  repeat  now,  what  can  it  be  for  ?  And  until 
he  says  what  else  it  is  for,  I  shall  continue  to  say  so  at  every 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  known  General  Coke  for  many 
years.  He  was  at  General  Coke's  house,  many  years  ago, 
when  he  first  started  for  India,  as  he  was  taken  by  his  father, 
who  was  very  much  respected  in  the  household,  and  who  went 
to  take  leave  of  the  general,  and  who  was,  as  he  had  said,  a 
young  man  just  starting  out  for  India.  After  about  thirty- 
five  years  in  that  trying  climate  to  Englishmen  he  had  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  since  his  return  he  had  always 
treated  him  (the  Chairman)  as  though  he  were  a  child  of  his. 
The  charge  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  one 
which,  if  true,  certainly  woald  not  redound  to  his  credit.  He 
(Mr.  Ball)  could  not  contradict  it.  Truth  or  falsehood,  he 
was  bound  to  speak  of  a  man  as  he  found  him.  If  any  man 
in  the  world  was  aggrieved  and  had  suffered  from  rabbits, 
it  was  William  Ball  (the  Chairman  himself).  He 
would  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  that  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  rabbits.  When 
young,  he  suffered  the  most  galling  losses  through  rabbits. 
The  men  were  now  dead  who  trod  him  down  with  rabbits, 
but,  nevertheless,  such  was  the  fact.  He  was  young  and  fond 
of  farming  pursuits,  and  was  anxious  to  move  on  with  the 
times,  but  the  game  destroyed  his  property  and  his  temper, 
and  made  him  the  unpleasant  creature  which  they  all  told 
him  he  was.  He  was  not  now  talking  about  General  Coke. 
He  was  talking  about  the  infernal  Game-laws.  When  he 
lived  upon  a  certain  estate,  lie  saw  his  crops  and  everything 
he  had  on  his  farm  being  eaten  up  by  game  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Every  blade  that  struggled  to  the  light  was  eaten  as 
soon  as  it  grew.  He,  therefore,  called  upon  tlie  men  of  Eng- 
land to  show  their  power,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  infernal  state 
of  things.  The  damning  cases  of  destruction  by  game,  and 
the  evil  of  the  accursed  Game-laws,  stood  out  above  all  others 
in  England  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived,  and  a  man 
should  never  die  witliout  holding  up  his  voice  to  try  and  alle- 
viate such  a  state  of  things.  He  did  not  think  that  any  estate 
was  so  villauously  used  as  the  estate  where  he  once  lived,  and 
where  the  landlady  did  not  even  know  that  game  existed,  but 
which  wa»  4ej)t  by  a  person  for  the  sake  of  position.    He 
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would  repeat  that  he  should  have  been  in  a  very  different 
position  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  villainous  Game-laws ;  and 
he  called  upon  them  to  take  care,  now  that  they  had  the 
power,  to  return  no  man,  be  he  Tory  or  Whig,  who  would  not 
support  them,  the  farmers.  In  telling  his  hearers  that  game 
had  ruined  him,  he  was  not  romancing,  for  he  could  give  them 
instances  of  money  laid  out  in  artificial  manures,  lime,  &c., 
to  put  on  a  field,  and  he  could  bring  witnesses  to  prove  that 
he  never  so  much  as  put  a  scythe  into  that  field,  and  in  some 
cases  that  he  had  never  even  taken  an  ear  of  corn  out  of  it. 
He  would  repeat  it  again  fearlessly  that  game  had  ruined  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  wear  a  shabby  coat  instead  of  broad- 
cloth. The  question  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
farmers,  and  so  long  as  he  could  move  a  muscle,  he  would  do 
all  he  could  to  assist  in  putting  down  that  infernal,  villainous 
nuisance,  the  Game-laws. 

Mr.  John  Vatjghan  (Hereford)  was  only  sorry  that 
the  question  which  was  at  the  bottom  was  that  much-vexed 
question  which  had  stirred  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  namely,  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  pernicious 
Game-laws.  In  making  a  few  observations  upon  this 
question,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  observations 
upon  the  special  difierence  between  Mr.  White- 
house  and  his  landlord ;  bul  he  believed  at  the  same 
time  from  Mr.  Wliitehouse's  clear  exposition  of  the.  facts  that 
evening  that  he  had  just  cause  to  feel  himself  aggrieved.  But 
to  pass  on.  What  was  to  be  done  about  the  Game-laws  ?  It 
was  of  no  use  to  pick  out  a  single  instance  of  what  had 
occurred,  it  would  only  form  one  of  the  many  instances  which 
had  occurred  and  which  were  daily  occurring  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  would  still  occur  so  long  as  the  Game-laws 
remained  unaltered.  Was  it  fair  and  reasonable  that  when  a 
man  had  invested  his  money  in  land  and  agriculture  that  that 
land  should  afterwards  be  stocked  by  vermin  called  rabbits  ? 
Now  if  he  were  to  go  to  any  one  of  the  landlords  and  say, 
"  I  am  about  to  send  sheep  into  your  park,"  would  he  not  say 
"  You  are  an  impertinent  fool"  ?  or  lie  would  perhaps  take  a 
lenient  view  of  the  matter,  and  put  him  down  as  an  ignoramus. 
It  IS  often  now  said  "  Trust  your  landlords,  and  be  on  good 
terms  one  with  the  other  ;"  but  farmers  must  depend  upon  it 
that  they  themselves  must  be  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the 
time  was  coming  under  the  new  electorial  law  when  the  far- 
mers would  exercise  that  power  if  they  liked.  It  was  of  no 
use  saying  "  So  and  so  does  this,"  or  "  So  and  so  does  that  ;" 
if  farmers  themselves  did  not  combine  together,  if  they  did 
not  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  act  for  themselves, 
it  was  of  no  use  crying  out  when  they  felt  the  shoe  pinch,  for 
no  one  else  but  themselves  would  give  them  redress  for  their 
wrongs.  Some  landlords  were  offering  very  tempting 
agreeraent,'^which_contained  clauses  (or  the  reservation  of  game, 
but  in  them  would  be  found  no  clause  providing  for  compensa- 
tion for  damage.  Landlords  and  gamekeepers  asserted  very 
often  that  there  was  no  game  to  hurt  and  no  rabbits  ;  but  he 
would  say  to  the  farmers,  have  a  clause  for  compensation  put 
in.    The  landlord  would  not  be  hurt  by  it  if  he  was  speaking 


the  truth,  because  if  there  was  no  game  to  hurt  there  would 
be  no  need  of  compensation,  and  the  tenant  would  be  on  the 
safe  side  into  the  bargain.  It  was  all  very  well  talking  lightly 
about  the  subject  as  some  landlords  did;  but  to  come  to  the 
sober  facts,  rabbits  could  not  and  did  not  live  upon  air.  They 
eat  food  which  would  keep  sheep.  Then  if  the  farmer  had 
more  sheep  to  sell  he  would  realise  more  money,  and  millions 
of  people  would  have  more  food  for  their  mouths.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  these  truths  were  now  becoming  more  recog- 
nised in  the  great  centres  of  industry  in  this  country,  for  meet- 
ings were  being  called  by  those  who  were  not  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  where  the  Game-laws  were  condemned 
as  being  iniquitous  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
He  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that  gentlemen  had  no  right 
to  enjoy  legitimate  sport — quite  the  contrary ;  but  with  that 
legitimate  sport  there  should  be  fair  play.  If  the  farmers 
wished  to  gain  their  ends  they  must  all  be  united,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  the  different  polling  booths 
they  must  do  as  Mr.  Ball  had  told  them,  and  vote  only  for 
those  men  who  go  against  the  Game-laws. 

At  this  point  a  handsome  silver  cup  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  friends  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  Whitehouse. 

Mr.  Philip  Llewellyn  said  they  all  knew  that  the  Game- 
laws  of  this  country  were  oppressive,  except  perhaps  to  a 
highly  favoured  few  who  were  present  at  that  meeting.  But 
as  a  rule  the  Game-laws  were  really  oppressive,  in  fact  he 
might  go  further,  and  say  that  they  were  often  a  great 
robbery.  For  whoever  took  from  him  that  wliich  was  not  his, 
according  to  Punch's  rule,  was  a  thief.  Yet  he  saw  day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week  rabbits  by  hundreds  and  even  by 
thousands,  being  nurtured  and  fed  upon  that  for  which  other 
men  paid  heavy  rentals.  The  Game-laws  were  a  remnant  of 
the  dark  ages  and  the  feudal  system,  and  many  persons  for 
generations  had  suffered  grievious  wrong  through  them.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  the  chairman.  He  had  told  them  that 
rabbits  had  ruined  him,  and  for  nothing  but  to  support  those 
who  represented  the  owners  of  the  property.  He  would  not 
mention  names  but  they  had  a  case  before  them  which  proved 
that  the  iniquity  of  the  Game-laws  extended  further  than  the 
devastation  of  crops  and  the  wasting  of  food.  The  Chairman 
had  told  them  that  the  abolition  of  tliose  laws  lay  in  their  own 
hands,  and  such  was  the  case  ;  and  further  than  this  he  believed 
that  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  men  would  be  sent 
to  Parliament  who  would  see  the  thing  redressed.  He  much 
regretted  losing  Mr.  Whitehouse,  as  he  had  known  him  for  16 
years.  He  hoped  to  see  the  Game-laws  swept  from  the  statute 
books  of  this  country.  So  long  as  they  remained,  men  who 
invested  their  mouey  in  farming  pursuits  in  land  where  game 
abounded  were  deprived  of  it.  It  was  said  that  five  hares 
would  eat  as  much  as  a  sheep.  Remembering  that,  he  would 
say,  go  into  other  parishes  and  see  the  devastation  which  was 
being  carried  on,  and  then  say  whether  or  not  that  curse  to 
our  country — the  Game-laws — should  not  be  swept  away. 
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At  a  meeting  of  farmers,  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Stranraer, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  suitable  candidate  "  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  in  Parliament,"  Mr,  A.  M'Neel-Caird,  Genoch,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  M'Neel-Caird  said :  I  was  not  in  the  county  at 
the  time  the  meeting  was  held  which  has  led  to,  the 
calling  of  this  meeting,  but  I  was  asked  by  the  committee  to 
meet  with  them,  and  to  consult  on  what  it  would  be  proper  to 
bring  before  this  meeting  to-day  for  its  consideration.  Since 
last  week's  meeting  was  held  there  has  been  a  considerable 
change  of  circumstances.  Two  candidates  have  offered  them- 
selves for  your  acceptance.  The  course  which  the  committee 
are  disposed  to  recommend  is,  that  this  meeting  should  con- 
sider carefully  those  questions  which  especially  affect  the 
tenant-farmers ;  that  those  present  should  state  their  views 
upon  these  questions;  and  that  they  should  lay  their  resolu- 
tions before  both  candidates,  and  invite  from  them  a  clear 
expression  of  opinion  on  them.  These  resolutions  will  be 
moved  in  succession  by  various  gentlemen  from  among  your 


own  number ;  but  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  my  intro- 
ducing them  with  a  little  explanation.  The  first  resolution  to 
be  proposed  relates  to  the  important  question  of  agricultural 
hypothec.  This  law  now-a-days  seems  to  have  no  friends,  and 
it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  condemnation 
of  it.  There  appears  on  nearly  all  sides  to  be  an  opinion, 
which  has  grown  into  a  conviction,  that  the  law  of  agricul- 
tural hypothec  must  go.  Urban  hypothec  stands  on  different 
ground.  Upon  it  we  pronounce  no  opinion.  The  law  of 
agricultural  hypothec  creates  an  undue  competition  for  land, 
and  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  food  for  the  people.  The 
law  of  urban  hypothec  has  nothing  to  do  with  either.  The 
landlord's  preference  for  the  rent  of  a  farm  often  carries  off 
everything  from  the  tenant's  creditors.  The  rent  of  a  man's 
house  is  commonly  not  a  large  item  in  his  affairs ;  his  liability 
for  it  seldom  touches  his  credit,  and  scarcely  ever  sweeps  away 
his  whole  means  from  other  creditors.  The  first  resolution  is  : 
"  That  the  law  of  agricultural  hypothec  ought  to  be  totally 
abolished,  and  that  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  English  law 
of  distress  would  be  intolerable."    I  dare  say  a  good  many  of 
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you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  English  law  of  distress.  I 
hope  you  never  may  be.  Its  very  name  is  ominous.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  name  to  condemn  it.  It  is 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  law  of  hypothec  of  which 
we  complain.  Its  essential  principle  is  that  it  gives  undue 
priorities  and  advantages  to  landlords,  to  enable  them,  without 
risk  to  themselves,  to  accept  the  competition  of  men  of  straw 
against  men  who  are  possessed  of  means.  Therefore,  in  its 
essence,  the  law  of  distress  is  subject  to  the  very  objections 
which  compel  the  abandonment  of  our  own  law.  But  there 
is  a  feature  of  the  law  of  distress  in  England  which  I  confess 
causes  me  to  feel  considerable  surprise  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  thought  of  as  a  substitute  for  the  law  of  hypothec 
in  Scotland.  Under  tlie  Scotch  law  of  hypothec  the  tenant 
has  at  least  this  protection,  that  he  must  be  called  into  a  court 
of  law ;  that  whatever  is  done,  is  done  under  the  special 
■warrant  of  a  judge  ;  that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  he  heard  ; 
that  if  he  can  show  that  the  rent  is  not  due,  that  he  has  paid 
it,  or  that  too  much  is  demanded,  he  obtains  redress  from  the 
court,  and  is  relieved  from  the  process  of  sequestration  by  the 
judge  who  was  applied  to  for  it.  But  the  law  of  distress  in 
England  has  an  odious  feature  attaching  to  it,  which,  thank 
God,  does  not  exist  in  our  law,  and  which,  if  it  were  attempted 
to  be  introduced,  might  even  he  perilous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  borne  in  England  because  the  tenant 
has  grown  up  under  it,  and  has  never  known  anything  else  ; 
probably  also  because  it  has  been  mitigated  in  action  by  the 
paternal  relation  which  still  so  largely  prevails  in  England  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  the  traces  of  which  are  fast  disap- 
pearing among  us.  Under  this  law  of  distress,  without  the 
interven;ion  of  a  judge,  without  a  warrant  of  any  kind,  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  is  entitled  to  go  into  a  man's  house  or 
farm  and  seize  upou  liis  goods,  at  his  own  hand,  and  bring 
them  to  a  sale,  still  without  a  warrant,  at  the  end  of  five  days. 
And,  if  the  landlord  seizes  and  sells  for  more  than  is  due  to 
him,  the  tenant  must  seek  his  remedy  afterwards  by  an  action 
for  trespass.  That  is  a  law  which  we  will  not  readily  accept ; 
and  I  cannot  think  those  who  have  suggested  it  as  an  amend- 
ment of  our  law  can  have  quite  understood  its  obnoxious 
character.  The  next  resolution  introduces  a  subject  of  immense 
importance  to  agriculture,  and  through  agriculture,  to  the 
whole  community.  It  relates  to  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  fair 
compensation  for  his  unexhausted  manures,  and  for  his  perma- 
ment  improvements,  so  far  as  suitable  to  his  holding.  You  are 
practical  men,  and  you  can  tell  whether  1  rightly  represent  the 
matter,  when  I  say  that  towards  the  end  of  almost  every  lease 
there  is  great  and  severe  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  vast  diminution  of  produce ;  because  the  tenant 
feels  that  if  he  continues  to  manure  highly,  he  may  be  enrich- 
ing the  land  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  probably  with  the 
effect  of  inducing  otliers  to  bid  against  him  for  his  farm. 
Through  this  influence  the  land  alternates  between  increasing 
exhaustion  and  slow  recovery,  and,  as  you  all  know,  the  periods 
of  reduced  production  greatly  preponderate.  The  land  is 
impoverished,  the  tenant  is  impoverished,  the  landlord  is  im- 
poverished, and  vast  supplies  of  food  are  withheld  from  the 
people.  And  if  it  is  bad  when  there  are  leases,  what  must  it 
be  when  there  are  neither  leases  nor  compensation.  When 
leases  are  renewed  many  years  before  their  expiry  these  evils 
are  avoided.  But  sucli  renewals  depend  on  the  mere  pleasure 
of  proprietors.  We  have  lately  been  told  that  it  has  been  the 
common  practice  to  renew  leases  at  long  periods  before  they 
expired.  That  has  not  been  my  experience.  I  am  afraid  it 
has  not  been  yours.  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom  there 
is  from  this  cause  a  waste  of  productive  power  that  is  perfectly 
deplorable.  I  am  only  an  apprentice  on  these  practical 
matters ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  if  you  had  sufficient 
security  for  what  you  put  into  the  land — that  if  you  did  not 
get  the  lease  renewed  you  would  be  assured  of  compensation 
at  the  end  of  tlie  lease  for  your  unexhausted  manures — I  ask 
you  whether  that  would  not  mightily  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  your  farms.  Then  embraced  in  this  same  resolution  is 
the  important  question  of  compensation  for  tenants'  perma- 
nent improvements.  Let  us  look  fairly  round  the  country  ; 
let  us  observe  the  vast  tracts  of  improvable  land,  let  out  to 
tenants  no  doubt,  but  lying  in  a  state  of  nature.  While  this 
continues,  I  liave  no  patience  with  those  who  talk  of  the 
limited  area  of  these  islands  in  connection  witli  the  stinted 
food  of  the  people.  Then  let  us  look  at  the  dwellings  of  our 
labourers.  I  brought  into  notice  rather  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  stupendous,  and  to   my  mind   the   distressing   fact,  that 


about  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  living  in  houses 
of  one  room  without  the  means  even  of  common  decency.  No 
doubt  that  is  largely  due  to  the  strict  law  of  Scotch  entail, 
which  has  oppressed  the  country  for  so  many  generations, 
which  by  making  a  multitude  of  life-renters  who  must  provide 
somehow  for  their  younger  children,  has  deprived  so  many 
landlords  of  the  means  and  of  the  motives  to  put  up  adequate 
dwellings  for  the  people  on  their  estates.  There  are  certainly 
bright  exceptions.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  many  parts  of  this  county  during  the  last  20  years. 
But  take  our  neighbours  in  Ayrshire,  something  like  80,000 
people  in  hovels  of  one  room.  This  frightful  state  of  things 
is  due  also  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  effect  of  another 
law,  that  if  the  tenant  of  a  farm  puts  up  buildings,  or  makes 
drains  or  permanent  improvements,  he  forfeits  his  expenditure, 
and  the  improvement  passes  to  the  landlord.  We  have  been 
told  within  these  few  days  that  such  improvements  are  in- 
variably made  by  the  landlord.  It  is  quite  true  very  many 
tenants  have  been  deterred  from  making  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  they  are  invariably  made  by  the  landlord.  Within 
my  own  observation  in  this  county,  I  have  known  cases  under 
this  bead  of  the  greatest  hardsliip.  I  know  one  gentleman — 
he  is  probably  now  present ;  if  he  is  not  present  to-day  I  know 
he  is  with  us  in  heart — who  spent  more  than  £1,500  in 
houses,  drains,  dykes,  roads,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments on  his  farm,  not  one  farthing  of  which  he  got  when  he 
left.  I  know  another  tenant  who  put  up  expensive  buildings 
on  plans  approved  by  the  landlord,  and  who  never  could  get 
anything  for  them.  I  could  name  one  who  laid  out  bis  whole 
means  on  permanent  improvements  in  the  beginning  of  his 
lease,  understanding  that  the  cost  was  paying  his  rent,  and 
then  was  turned  out  of  hi-s  farm  because  the  rent  was  in  arrear. 
A  much  respected  farmer  in  this  district  is  at  this  very  time  in 
a  court  of  law  claiming  allowance  for  buildings  which  he  put 
up,  as  he  alleges,  on  an  understanding  with  the  landlord,  and 
his  claim  is  resisted  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  the  land- 
lord's writing  to  show  for  it ;  and  I  could  lay  my  finger  here 
and  there  on  not  a  few  who  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  I 
myself  have  had  to  incur  considerable  expense  in  making 
drains,  in  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  and  in 
improving  and  making  labourers'  dwellings,  without 
the  sbghtest  hope  of  a  farthing  in  return.  I  don't 
mean  to  ask  it.  It  was  represented  by  some  of  my 
cot-people  that  they  could  not  slesp  in  their  heds  with- 
out umbrellas  over  their  heads,  a  state  of  things  I  could  not 
continue,  though  I  knew  I  should  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  it. 
T  think,  therefore,  you  will  go  along  with  this  resolution, 
"  That  a  tenant  on  removing  from  his  farm  should  be  entitled 
to  fair  compensation  for  his  unexhausted  manures,  and  also 
for  his  permanent  improvements,  so  far  as  suitable  to  his 
holding."  But  I  observe  that  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine 
made  a  concession  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  at  a  meeting  in 
Newton-Stewart,  which  I  hardly  think  you  will  be  prepared 
to  endorse,  that  a  tenant  should  have  no  compensation  for 
drains  or  buildings  unless  he  made  them  with  the  absolute 
consent  of  ths  landlord,  to  which  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  seems  to 
have  added  that  the  tenant  must  get  the  landlord's  security  in 
writing.  An  Act  was  passed  in  England  many  years  ago  to 
give  compensation  to  tenants  for  permanent  improvements, 
and  it  was  made  inoperative  by  that  very  condition — so  in- 
operative as  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of.  And  I  was  rather 
amused  by  reading  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  in  England  to  find  that  self-same  cure,  subject 
to  that  self-same  condition,  discussed  and  resolved  on  in  mani- 
fest ignorance  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  that 
effect  already,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  landlord's  written 
consent  required  by  it  had  made  it  practically  useless.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  we  by  no  means  maintain  that  a  tenant 
should  be  allowed  for  any  sort  of  building  or  improvement 
which  he  may  put  up  at  his  pleasure.  It  must  be  a  real  im- 
provement, suitable  to  the  holding,  and  adding  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  land,  and  the  compensation  should  be  limited  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  it  by  the  landlord.  Now,  I  come  to 
the  vexed  question  of  Game.  I  think  I  have  not  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  occasion  to  give  full  expression  in 
public  to  my  views  on  that  question.  Previous  to  that  time  I 
had  such  occasion  repeatedly  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
opinions  which  I  then  held  are  the  opinions  which  I  hold 
still.  If  you  look  at  this  question  in  its  broadest  general  as- 
pects ;  if  you  look  upon  it  as  a  question  of  privilege  obnoxious 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  if  you  look  upon  it  in  its  de- 
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moralising  effects ;  if  you  regard  the  teudeucy  of  these  laws  to 
obliterate  the  distinction  in  men's  consciences  between  moral 
crimes  and  the  infringement  of  mere  human  laws  ;  and  if  you 
take  along  with  these  things  the  frightful  fact  that  something, 
I  think,  like  10,000  men  are  every  year  thrown  into  prison  or 
subjected  to  other  punishments  under  these  laws  to  preserve 
the  means  of  amusement  for  perhaps  a  much  smaller  number 
of  their  feUow-creatures — I  say,  wlienever  tliis  question  comes 
to  be  dealt  witli  on  these  broad  grounds  as  a  national  question 
on  which  the  voice  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  heard, 
these  laws  are  necessarily  doomed.  But  I  am  now  here  to 
advise  with  a  great  agricultural  audience  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  laws  operate  in  regard  to  agriculture.  Now,  I 
would  put  this  question  to  you — Whether,  if  the  Game-laws 
vrere  totally  repealed  to-morrow,  almost  any  one  of  you  would 
escape  from  the  obligations  of  your  own  leases.  'Che  total 
repeal  of  the  Game-laws  would  leave  you  under  contracts  by 
which  you  would  not  be  able  to  protect  yourselves  from  the 
game.  I  wish  to  bring  this  out  clearly,  for  I  have  seen  the 
opinion  stated  that  if  they  take  this  and  that  out  of  the  game 
list  the  question  would  be  solved.  The  question  for  you 
would  remain  nearly  as  before.  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of 
that.  By  law  at  this  moment  the  occupier  has  the  undoubted 
right  to  destroy  rabbits  for  the  protection  of  his  crops,  and 
yet  how  many  of  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  that.  And  why  ? 
Because  your  leases  tie  your  hands.  I  am  anxious  you  should 
understand  this  clearly,  because  our  friends  in  Aberdeenshire 
declared  they  would  be  contept  if  the  tenants  had  right  by 
law  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits.  They  had  the  right  by 
law  as  to  the  rabbits  already,  and  to  have  a  similar  right  as  to 
hares  would  leave  them  very  much  where  they  now  are. 
Until  it  is  made  by  law  a  right  inseparable  from  the  occu- 
pation of  tillage  land  that  the  occupier  may  protect  his  crops 
by  destroying  ground  game,  leaving  the  proprietor  free  to 
sport  at  pleasure,  I  see  no  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question 
in  its  agricultural  aspect.  The  resolution  which  will  be  laid 
before  you  does  not  come  up  to  ray  opinions,  but  it  is  a  reso- 
lution which  I  think  an  agricultural  constituency  may  reason- 
ably adopt.  It  is,  "  That  every  occupier  should  have  a  right 
to  destroy  ground  game  for  the  protection  of  his  crops,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  restrain  him  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  exercise  of  such  rights,  but  that  the  landlord,  or 
others  authorised  by  him,  should  also  have  right  to  kill  the 
game."  That  asserts  no  exclusive  right  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant ;  it  asserts  nothing  more  than  that  the  tenant  should 
have  a  right,  of  which  he  is  not  to  be  deprived,  to  protect  his 
crops  from  tlie  ravages  of  ground  game,  and  leaves  the  land- 
lord otherwise  to  do  with  the  game  as  he  thinks  proper  while 
the  Game-laws  last.  The  larger  question  is  here  laid  aside, 
and  the  agricultural  one  is  put  before  you.  The  resolution 
continues,  "  Likewise  that  the  occupier  should  have  some 
further  protection  by  law  against  the  undue  increase  of  winged 
game,  to  his  prejudice,  after  his  lease  is  taken."  That  is 
directed  against  the  evils  of  preserving  for  battues.  It  is 
for  you  to  consider  whether  the  resolution  as  a  whole  covers 
to  your  satisfaction  the  grievances  under  which  you  sutTer 
from  game.  The  next  resolution  deals  with  a  question  which 
has  been  less  discussed.  It  is  one  which  must  lie  at  the  heart 
of  every  tenant-farmer.  It  is  "  That  provision  should  be 
made  for  securing  by  law  to  tenant-farmers  a  right  to  transfer 
their  leases  under  reasonable  conditions."  By  the  law,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  an  ordinary  farmer  is  disabled  from  transferring 
his  lease,  without  the  permission  of  his  landlord,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  tenant 
entering  on  a  lease  of  19  years.  He  usually  begins  with  a 
liberal  expenditure.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  puts  out,  say  in 
the  first  two  years,  a  capital  of  several  thousand  pounds  ;  he 
probably  puts  his  whole  means  into  the  farm  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  lease,  trusting  to  the  remaining  terra  to  yield  him 
and  his  family  a  return  for  it.  Let  us  furtlier  suppose  that 
he  is  then  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  longer  to  conduct  the  farm.  What  is  the  position  of 
that  man  P  He  has  no  right  by  law  to  realise  one  sixpence 
by  disposing  of  his  lease,  and  in  consequence  of  his  incapacity 
to  work  the  farm,  with  the  rent  continually  growing,  he  is 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  landlord's  mercy.  That  is  a 
cruelly  unjust  law.  It  is  a  law  that  must  assuredly  be  amended. 
I  don't  mean  for  one  moment  to  say  that,  in  altering  the  law, 
there  should  not  be  carelul  consideration  given  to  the  rights  of 
the  landlord.  I  have  never  heard  any  tenant  suggest  that. 
But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  reasonable  rightsof 


both,  without  real  injustice  to  either.  There  has  been  a  cry 
raised  "  Don't  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract."  I  have 
great  respect  for  freedom  of  all  kinds — freedom  of  contract 
amongst  the  rest.  But  there  can  be  no  true  freedom  of  con- 
tract without  equality  in  contract ;  none  while  the  balance  is 
loaded  against  the  tenant  by  unfair  presumptions  or  unequal 
laws.  We  must  begin  by  making  the  laws  just  and  equal.  The 
next  resolution  relates  to  a  subject  on  which  I  have  already 
touched — the  Scotch  Law  of  Entail. ^I  don't  believe  that  in  any 
country  of  the  world  there  ever  was  devised  a  law  approaching 
in  extravagance  of  conception  or  severity  of  action  to  the 
Scotch  Law  of  strict  Entail — a  law  which  disables  landlords  to 
an  extent  of  which  in  England  they  have  no  experience ;  a  law 
by  which  the  will  of  a  dead  raanwas  perraitted  to  tie  down  the 
land  which  he  had  once  happened  to  acquire,  and  to  tie  it  down 
unchangeably  in  one  family  till  the  end  of  the  world — to  pass 
from  one  man  to  another  from  generation  to  generation,  each 
having  only  a  life-use — without  the  rights  or  interest  of  a  fuU 
owner ;  without  the  power  to  sell ;  without  the  power  to 
borrow  or  to  burden  ;  without  even  the  power  to  affect  the 
succession  of  the  estate.  The  law  has  operated  with  great 
severity  on  this  country — on  town  and  country  it  has  been  im- 
partially  oppressive.  It  has  hemmed  in  towns  on  every  side 
by  entailed  estates,  preventing  their  natural  expansion.  It 
has  been  so,  notably,  with  this  town.  In  the  rural  districts, 
it  barred  improvement,  it  created  an  aristocracy,  but  too 
often  ground  their  faces  with  poverty.  It  deprived  many  land- 
lords of  the  ability  to  perform  fully  the  duties  of  a  great 
position  ;  and  it  took  away  the  motive  for  laying  out  the  means 
they  had,  in  improving  the  counlrv.  The  crushing  effects  of 
that  law  have  in  some  degree  been  mitigated  by  modern 
legislation.  Artificial  palliatives  have  been  applied  from  time 
to  time.  Entailed  proprietors  have  been  enabled  to  raise  money 
by  rent  charge  on  their  estates  to  make  improvements.  It 
was  not  their  fault  that  extensive  improvements  did  not  earlier 
begin.  On  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  when  a  million  of 
money  was  promised  on  loan  by  the  Government  for  improving 
entailed  lands  in  Great  Britain,  the  whole  million,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  was  promptly  applied  for  by  the  entailed  proprietors 
of  this  small  county.  Tliey  got  only  a  very  little  slice  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  great  improvement  has  been  effected  under  these 
palliating  laws,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit.  But  when  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  fettered  men  ; 
when  they  have  to  borrow  every  penay  for  improvement  j 
and  when  they  still  have  only  the  life-use  of  their  estates,  you 
can't  expect  improvements  to  go  on  with  the  same  vigour  and 
earnestness  as  if  the  property  were  absolutely  their  own.  I 
am  not  sure  but  this  also  is  a  law  which  has  now  few  friends, 
and  that  there  are  not  many  who  really  care  much  to  see  it 
continued.  It  is  a  law  which  works  only  for  evil  and  ought  to 
be  swept  away .  Then  there  is  a  Bill  promoted  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  putting  an  end  to  Feudal  fictions  which  obstruct 
the  transfer  of  land — a  measure  which,  if  it  passes  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  before  Parliament,  will  make  it 
possible  to  transfer  the  largest  landed  estate,  as  well  as  the 
smallest  house,  with  much  less  technicality  than  there  is  in  the 
power  of  attorney  that  is  required  to  transfer  £100  of  Govern- 
ment stock.  That  is  a  measure  of  great  import- 
ance to  this  country,  and  it  will  leave  its  mark 
on  the  legislation  of  our  time,  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
resolution,  is  "  That  the  Scotch  Law  of  Entail  should  be 
abolished,  as  a  great  obstruction  to  improvement,  and  that  the 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Government  for  putting  an  end  to  obso- 
lete feudal  fictions,  and  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  lands 
and  houses,  deserves  the  warmest  support."  And  now  I  come  to 
a  resolution  which  brings  broadly  before  you  an  element  of 
the  greatest  importance.  If  these  were  mere  farmers'  ques- 
tions, i  am  not  sure  that  I  would  care  so  much  about  them.  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  the  body  of  farmers,  especially  of  this 
my  native  county.  But  if  their  grievances  did  not  touch  ques- 
tions of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  people  (though  men  suffer- 
ing injustice  have  always  a  right  to  be  heard),  I  would  not 
have  the  same  confidence  in  the  power  of  these  grievances  to 
stir  the  heart  of  the  country.  They  are  the  great  providers  of 
the  people's  food.  Whatever  hinders  the  free  natural  course 
of  their  industry,  diminishes  the  supply  and  enhances  the  price 
of  food  for  the  people.  I  have  elsewhere  tried  to  trace  the 
working  of  these  ill-considered  laws.  They  grievously  obstruct 
the  natural  flow  of  capital  to  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  they  thus  greatly  restrict  the  growth  of  food. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  he  felt 
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assured  that  he  had  completely  untaxed  the  bread  of  the  people. 
Thatgreatstatesmau  rejoiced  with  a  leal  heart,  when  he  sacrificed 
power,  becaase  he  believed  in  his  heart  that  henceforth  the 
labourer  who  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  would 
eat  it  unleavened  by  injustice.  He  was  working  in  the  dawn 
of  free  thought  on  such  questions,  and  in  that  dim  twilight 
even  he,  the  giant  of  his  time,  did  not  perceive  that  the  great 
work  which  he  achieved,  and  for  which  his  name  is  rever- 
enced, was  but  the  harbinger  of  a  far  greater  that  still  remains 
to  be  done.  He  untaxed  the  food  that  comes  from  abroad. 
We  have  still  to  disenthrall  the  food  that  is  grown  at 
home.  And  as  its  quantity  is  greater,  so,  in  proportion,  greatly 
more  beneficial  to  all  will  its  disenthralment  be.  Every 
artificial  arrangement  which  hinders  production  is  as  much  a 
tax  an  food  as  if  an  equivalent  obstruction  were  made  by  a 
direct  levy  in  money.  It  would  be  less  mischievous,  it  would 
add  less  to  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  to  levy  a  tax  of 
£100  a  year  on  every  steam  engine,  than  to  put  grit  into  the 
machinery,  to  prohibit  lubricants,  and  make  an  artificial  leak 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam  before  it  had  done  its  work-  Yet, 
every  wheel  of  agriculture  has  an  artificial  clog  on  it. 
All  such  clogs  on  growth  limit  unduly  the  food  of  the 
people.  We  are  not  of  those  who  desire  to  pull  down  the 
political  fabric  under  which  the  country  has  prospered. 
Through  our  balanced  constitution  of  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  we  possess  an  amount  of  real  personal  freedom  of 
act  and  opinion  which  I  believe  to  be  without  equal  elsewhere. 
The  wildest  democrat  may  sport  his  doctrines  without  being 
called  to  account,  except  at  the  bar  of  opinion.  Others  may 
give  public  utterance  to  the  rankest  doctrines  of  old-world 
Toryism,  or  may  assert  loudly  the  divine  right  of  kings,  or 
the  privileges  of  aristocracy — they  can  walk  the  streets  un- 
molested, even  among  demonstrations  of  respect,  if  they  are 
believed  to  be  lionest.  Nor  have  we  any  sympathy  with  those 
wlio  seek  to  destroy  the  institution  of  property — who,  like  the 
men  of  Mill's  school,  would  take  all  the  land  of  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  State,  compensating  the  owners  at  its 
present  value.  I  wonder  how  they  think  the  State  could 
manage  the  farming  and  letting  of  the  land.  And  what 
Government  of  the  day  had  the  monopoly  and  control  of  every 
inch  •f  land  in  the  country.  It  would  place  us  under  the  veriest 
despotism.  It  is  just  tlie  scheme  by  which  Pharaoh  enslaved 
Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  Egypt  still  remains  under 
the  despotism  which  it  created.  What  we  propose  has  nothing 
in  common  with,  is  totally  antagonistic  to  such  extravagant 
schemes  as  these.  But  in  times  when  opinion  propagates 
itself  so  quickly  from  one  end  of  tlie  country  to  the 
other,  and  when  great  bodies  of  men  have  learnt  to  unite 
in  a  few  days  for  a  common  object,  it  is,  in  my  mind,  a 
grave  question  for  the  landowners  of  this  country,  whether 
they  ouglit  not  with  much  promptitude  to  seek  release 
from  a  position  of  apparent  opposition  to  the  well-being 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community ;  whether  they 
ought  not  at  once  to  take  the  lead  in  making  those 
necessary  changes  of  law  which  are  called  for  to  promote 
the  vastly  extendfd  reclamation  and  that  vastly  improved  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  which  would  bring  plenty  and  com- 
fort to  tlie  millions.  I  sliall  now  read  this  resolution.  It  is 
in  these  words :  "  That  by  thus  removing  obstructions  which 
hinder  the  natural  flow  of  capital  to  the  improvement  and  cul- 
ture of  land,  the  productiveness  and  value  of  the  land,  and 
the  employment,  food,  and  comfort  of  the  people  will  all  be 
greatly  increased."  Who  would  be  the  looser  ?  Would  the 
landlord  lose  by  increasing  the  productiveness  of  his  land? 
If  its  productiveness  be  increased  will  not  the  tenants  be  able 
and  willing  to  pay  more  rent.  When  was  it  that  the  land- 
owner did  not  get  his  full  share  of  everytliing  that  adds  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  tenants  or  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
landlords'  fears  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  these  resolutions 
are  absolutely  groundless.  They  were  to  have  been  ruined  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  Yet  since  that  time  more  than 
half  the  then  rental  has  been  added  to  tiie  annual  value  of  real 
property  in  this  county.  If  they  could  only  see  it,  and  judge 
by  the  past,  they  have  a  greater  interest  than  the  tenants  to 
promote  the  changes  which  we  advocate.  Tiie  concluding  re- 
solution is  as  follows :  "  That  these  resolutions  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  Lord  Dalrymple,  with  a  request  that 
they  will  have  the  goodness  to  state  in  writing,  in  regard  to 
each  resolution,  whether  or  not  they  accede  to  it,  and  that  the 
chairman  be  requested  to  convene  another  meeting  on  obtain- 
ing the  answer  of  both."  (There  was  loud  cheering  continu- 
tmually  throughout  this  address) . 


Mr.  Stroyan  (Meikle  Laight)  moved:  "That  the  law  of 
Agricultural  Hypothec  ought  to  be  totally  abolished,  and  that 
the  substitution  for  it  of  the  English  Law  of  Distress  would 
be  intolerable." 

Mr.  James  M'Master  (Culhoin  Mains)  seconded  the  re- 
solution, which^  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  M'Ceacken  (Craigleraine)  moved :  "  That  a  tenant 
removing  from  his  farm  should  be  entitled  by  law  to  get  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  manures,  and  for  his  permanent  im- 
provements so  far  as  suitable  to  his  holding."  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  resolution,  for  it  was  one  which 
agreed  with  his  sentiments  since  ever  he  could  think  on  the 
subject,  and  that  was  ever  since  he  began  to  till  the  land  for 
himself,  and  he  began  pretty  young.  He  thought  there  was 
no  tenant  in  any  part  of  this  county,  or,  indeed,  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  who  would  not  agree  with  the  resolution,  for 
most  of  them  must  have  seen  and  felt  that  in  most  instances 
when  they  went  to  a  new  farm  they  found  it  in  low  condition, 
very  poor  and  ve^y  dirty.  In  Scotland  capital  was  getting 
more  plentiful,  but  it  was  not  too  plentiful  yet,  and  young  men 
generally  had  not  too  much  of  it  when  beginning  the  farm- 
ing. l\ow  suppose  a  young  man  had  to  start  with  such  a 
farm,  it  was  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  before  he  got  it  to  his 
mind,  and  by  that  time  it  was  producing  double  or  three  times 
as  much  as  when  he  got  it.  But  by  the  end  of  that  time 
the  close  of  his  19  years'  lease  was  coming  in  view,  and,  in  a 
manner  in  self  defence,  he  had  to  take  the  money  out  of  the 
farm  he  had  put  into  it.  He  was  obliged  to  put  ou 
stimulating  manures,  and  he  thus  exhausted  the  land.  The 
whole  system  reminded  him  very  much  of  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  Colonial  life,  called  a  "  rolling  prairie,"  in 
going  over  which  you  went  at  one  time  down  into  a  deep 
valley,  then  up  to  the  top,  and  next  time  down  to  the  bottom 
again ;  and  so  the  farmer  went  climbing  up  during  the  first 
part  of  his  lease,  and  then  down  again  towards  the  end  of  it, 
and  there  were  only  a  few  years  in  the  middle  during  which  it 
produced  the  full  crops  it  ought.  They  must  have  noticed 
that  when  a  man  set  on  a  shortly  terminable  lease  for  three, 
four,  or  five  years  before  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  land  was  in 
no  higher  condition  than  at  the  commencement  of  it,  because 
it  had  become  exhausted.  There  were  two  reasons  for  the 
farmer  thus  exhausting  the  land.  He  must  try  to  get  repay- 
ment for  his  expenditure  before  the  farm  was  put  before  the 
public.  There  were  some  generous  landlords  who  made  ar- 
rangements for  renewal  before  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
but  there  were  others  not  so  easily  dealt  with,  who  put  up 
their  farms  to  the  public  without  asking  their  tenants,  and 
the  farmer  must  bring  his  farm  to  low  condition,  because  men 
came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  at  land.  The  lower 
the  tenant  could  have  the  land  at  this  time,  the  whiter  he 
could  have  the  grass  upon  it,  it  would  look  the  worse  ;  and 
those  men  who  came  to  look  at  it  would  go  away  with  a  poor 
opinion  of  it.  But  if  the  grass  was  shining  green,  so  that 
they  could  see  it  ten  or  twenty  miles  away,  they  would  bid 
iiim  up,  and  he  would  have  to  buy  back  liis  own  improve- 
ments. They  saw  this  every  day.  Mr.  Vans  Aguew  said 
this  was  not  the  case  here — that  this  county  was  a  sort  of 
paradise,  and  that  the  landlords  made  all  the  improvements, 
built  the  houses,  erected  the  fences,  and  so  on.  They  knew 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Tiiis  resolution  pointed  to  the 
farmer  being  paid  for  unexhausted  manures  and  permanent 
improvements.  Many  held  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  esti- 
mate these  improvements  ;  but  there  never  was  anything  of 
this  kind  proposed  to  whicVi  difficulties  could  not  be  started, 
but  there  would  be  a  way  found  for  getting  over  such  difficul- 
ties. As  to  permanent  improvements  he  did  not  need  to  say 
much.  If  farmers  built  a  cot-house,  it  was  at  their  own  risk, 
and  it  was  at  the  option  of  the  landlord  whetlier  they  got 
anything  or  not,  unless  there  was  an  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eor  that  reason  they  had  to  leave  improvements  of  that 
kind  very  much  in  the  hands  of  landlords.  Mr.  Caird  had 
already  pointed  out  the  effect  of  that  in  regard  to  cot-houses. 
In  many  parts  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  landlords.  I^hey 
were  much  worse  in  other  counties  than  in  this  neighbourhood 
and  in  the  other  end  of  the  county.  In  other  counties,  and 
in  his  own  native  county  of  Ayrshire,  they  were  a  perfect 
disgrace  to  the  landlords,  and  many  a  man  would 
not  put  his  dog  into  them.  If  the  tenant  could 
get  compensation  for  his  outlay  in  building  comfortable 
houses,  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  farmer  in  this  county  who 
would  allow  his  cotmen  to  live  in  such  houses. 
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Mr.  Paterson  (Colfin)  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
also  carried. 

Mr.  M'Ca.mmon  (Kirronrae)  moved — "  That  every  occupier 
should  have  a  right  to  destroy  ground  game  for  the  protection 
of  his  crops,  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  restrain  him, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  exercise  of  such  right,  but  that  the 
landlord  or  others  authorised  by  him  should  also  have  right  to 
kill  the  game.  Likewise,  that  the  occupier  should  have  some 
further  protection  by  law  against  the  undue  increase  of  winged 
game  to  his  prejudice,  after  the  lease  is  taken." 

Mr.  LocKiiART  (Kirminnoch)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gaerick  (Balyett)  moved — "That  provision  should  be 
made  for  securing  by  law  to  tenant-farmers  a  right  to  transfer 
their  leases  under  reasonable  conditions."  He  said  it  was  a  very 
great  hardship  when  a  man  had  taken  a  farm  and  put  capital 
into  it,  and  perhaps  had  an  old  son  who  went  abroad,  that  if 
anything  happened  to  this  man,  he  could  not  transfer  the  farm 
to  a  younger  son  or  to  a  wife  and  daughter.  A  man  might  put 
£2,000  into  a  farm,  and  his  eldest  son  migiil  not  wish  to  go 
into  it.  He  might  be  ill-doing,  or  he  might  be  well-doing, 
and  have  some  other  business  that  paid  better.  He  might  be 
a  manufacturer  or  commercial  man,  and  might  not  wish  the 
farm,  yet  the  tenant  was  bound  by  the  law  to  give  the  farm  to 
this  son  or  surrender  it  to  the  landlord.  After  the  lucid  manner 
in  which  the  chairman  had  explained  the  subject  it  was  needless 
for  him  to  say  anything  further. 

Mr.  Martin  (Smithyhill)  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Wyllie  (Bridgebank)  moved — "  That  the  Scotch  Law 
of  Entail  should  be  abolished  as  a  great  obstruction  to  im- 
provement;  and  that  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Government 
for  putting  an  end  to  obsolete  feudal  fictions,  and  for  facilita- 
ting the  transfer  of  lands  and  houses,  deserves  the  warmest 
support." 

Mr.  Campbell  (Craichmore)  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M'Clean  (Auchneel)  moved — "  That  by  thus  removing 
obstructions  which  hinder  the  natural  flow  of  capital  to  the 
improvement  and  culture  of  land,  the  productiveness  and  value 
of  the  land,  and  the  employment,  food,  and  comfort  of  the 
people  will  be  greatly  increased."  He  said,  in  his  estimation, 
that  motion  was  the  most  important — it  dealt  with  a  national 
question.  Any  one  in  passing  through  the  country  could  not 
fail  to  have  observed  immense  tracts  of  land  that  were  lying 
unreclaimed,  and  that,  even  in  districts  which  were  reckoned 
well  cultivated,  there  was  immense  scope  for  capital  which 
could  be  profitably  invested,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
prietors, but  of  the  nation  at  large.  But  going  beyond  our 
own  circle,  and  moving  into  districts  which  were  not  so  well 
cultivated,  the  eye  was  struck  by  the  large  extent  of  land,  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  capital  could  thus  be  profitably 
employed.  The  question  was — what  was  the  cause  that  this 
land  lay  waste  and  uncultivated  ?  The  owners  were  hampered 
by  those  laws  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  previous  mo- 
tion. The  proprietors  themselves  had  not  capital,  nor  had 
they  power  to  sell  the  land  to  other  people  who  had  capital  to 
purchase  it.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be, 
that  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  a 
great  portion  of  our  food  ;  and  instead  of  our  people  emigrating 
because  there  was  not  employment  for  them,  the  people  would 
find  employment  in  these  uncultivated  districts,  tlie  population 
would  be  increased,  and  there  would  be  a  great  flow  of  capital 
into  agriculture.  It  was  the  duty  of  farmers  to  render  aid  to 
any  candidate  who  would  take  up  their  opinions  on  these  mat- 
ters. He  had  not  much  faith  in  any  one  who  calls  himself  a 
Conservative  taking  up  these  matters  in  earnest. 

Mr.  M'Clew  (Dinvin)  I  rise  to  order.  That  is  not  the 
question  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  member  is 
to  be  a  Conservative  or  not.  I  don't  think  Conservatism  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  question. 

The  Chairman  :  I  so  far  agree  with  the  position  of  Mr. 
M'Clew,  and  I  would  request  Mr.  M'Clean,  as  a  favour,  to 
refrain  from  any  mode  of  expression  offensive  to  anybody.  We 
are  extremely  anxious  on  this  occasion  to  elicit  the  free,  fair 
opinions  of  men  of  all  classes  of  political  opinion. 

Mr.  M'Cracken  (Craiglemine) :  I  would  ask  Mr.  M'Clean 
to  withdraw  that  expression. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  unnecessary.  Go  on  Mr. 
M'Clean, 


Mr.  M'Clean  :  I  have  no  wish  to  give  offence  to  anybody. 

Mr.  M'Clew  :  I  have  no  wish  to  get  up  opposition  in  the 
meeting,  or  to  refute  what  Mr.  M'Clean  has  said,  though  I 
could  do  it  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  don't  wish  to  disturb  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  M'Clean  said  they  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
an  important  duty  very  soon,  and  let  everyone  consider  who 
was  most  likely  to  carry  out  these  resolutions.  That  was  all 
he  wished  to  mention.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the 
repeal  of  the  law  would  remove  the  hindrances  to  agriculture 
of  which  he  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Murdoch  (Glenside)  said,  as  tenant-farmers,  they  were 
met  to  instruct  their  candidates  in  certain  great  and  important 
questions  on  which  they  were  interested — questions  which 
were  not  only  interesting  to  themselves,  but  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  electors  as  well  as  non-electors.  They  were  mat- 
ters  of  very  general  importance,  and  he  did  hope  and  trust 
that  they  had  come  there  resolved  to  view  them  in  that  hght. 
The  day  had  now  gone  by  when  the  House  of  Stair  or  the 
House  of  Galloway — aye,  or  the  House  of  Barnbarroch— 
could  thrust  opinions  on  the  tenant-farmers  of  Wigtownshire 
of  which  they  did  net  approve.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  constituency  that  they  should  have  had  a  tenant- 
farmer  returned  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  He  shared 
largely  in  that  feehng,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  get  a 
tenant-farmer  to  come  forward  at  this  time.  They  had,  how- 
ever, two  candidates  in  the  field,  one  professing  to  support  the 
great  Conservative  party,  and  the  other  the  great  Liberal 
party,  who  would  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment. There  was,  therefore,  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  candidates.  He  (Mr.  Murdoch)  was  satisfied  that  no  Go- 
vernment had  desired  to  legislate  more  for  the  good  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  than  the  present  Government.  It 
would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  answers  of  the  candidates 
— whether  they  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative — 
the  resolutions  now  proposed,  which  of  the  two  should 
receive  their  support.  That  one  of  the  candidates  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  present  Government  was  a  great  feature  in  his 
address. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 

Mr.  Rankin  (Aird)  said  the  motion  he  had  to  propose  was 
one  that  followed  of  necessity  from  the  discussion  that  had 
taKcn  place.  It  was  of  vast  importance,  in  their  decision  as 
to  which  of  the  candidates  they  might  favour  with  their  suf- 
frages at  the  ensuing  election,  that  they  should  get  distinct 
replies  to  the  resolutions  put  before  them.  Bad  speakers 
sometimes  made  bad  hearers,  but  when  the  questions  were  put 
before  them  in  writing  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  was 
possible  to  misapprehend  a  speech,  but  if  they  had  their  opi- 
nions committed  to  paper,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  mis- 
understanding. He  moved,  "  That  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  liOrd  Dairy mple,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  state,  in  writing, 
in  regard  to  each  resolution,  whether  or  not  they  accede  to 
it,  and  that  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  convene  another 
meeting  on  obtaining  the  answer  of  both." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunter   (Whiteleys), 

Mr.  MiLROY  (Balgreggan)  asked  if  the  two  candidates  were 
not  to  appear  personally. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  not  proposed. 

Mr.  MiLROY  then  proposed  that  they  should  be  asked  to 
appear,  and  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  proposed 
to  them. 

The  Chairman  said  if  he  objected  to  the  resolution  being 
carried,  he  could  put  the  motion  as  an  amendment ;  but  the 
proper  time  to  make  a  proposal  that  the  candidates  should 
appear  personally  would  be  afterwards. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  MiLROY  then  moved,  "  That  the  candidates  should 
appear  personally,  and  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  put 
to  them  by  any  elector  in  the  county." 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 


THE  WARWICKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
•^Tlie  next  show  will  be  held  in  Aston  Park,  Birmingham, 
on  the  17th  June  and  two  following  days  ;  and  the  annual 
show  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  will  be  postponed  until 
next  year. 
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ObservatioQ  teaches  that  form  is  allied  to  quality  in  cattle. 
So  universally  is  this  known  that  a  cow   is  always  bought  on 
personal  inspection,  and  never  irrespective  of  her  appearance 
and  condition.     It  is  to  the  external  shape  that  we  look  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  internal  functions;  and  as  our  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  the  whole  animal  body  is  the  equili- 
brium of  structure  and  action  arising  from  the  pressure  of 
many  diverse  causes,  we  are  accustomed  to  compare  in  our 
mind  product  with   form,  and  in  this  way  to  eliminate  cause 
and  effect.    Thus  we  speak  of  those  parts  of  the  animal,  whose 
form  or  action  point  to  other  desirable  qualities,  as  points,  and 
these  points  are  relatively  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  as  they 
indicate  more  or  less  desirable  qualities.     When  a  sufficient 
number   of  cattle   have  a  similar  external  appearance,  and 
transmit  their  characteristic  features  in  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases,  we  call  them  a  breed,  and  such  difference  of  external 
form  as  distinguished  this  breed  from  other  cattle  become  the 
points  of  the  breed.     As  inheritance  is  a  universal  law,  we 
find  that  those  animals  which  transmit  to  their  progeny  their 
own  external  form  also  transmit  to  an  equal  degree  their  own 
physiological  functions.     We  therefore  speak  of  cattle  as  be- 
longing to  a  grazing  breed,  because  such  have  inherited  the 
form  of  body  and  activity  of  tissue  which  predispose  animals 
of  their  breed  to  lay  on  fat,  and  of  others  belonging  to  a  dairy 
breed,  because  these  in  like  manner  have,  through  inheritance, 
the  power  of  secreting  from  their  blood  a  larger  yield  of  milk 
in  quality  or  quantity.     In  selecting  an  animal  we  must  look 
first  for  the  points  of  the  breed,  as  indicating  a  decidedly  pre- 
ponderating probability  in  favour  of  the  desirable  qualities 
pertaining  to  the  breed  ;  and  second,  those  other  points  which 
are  necessarily  general  in  their  nature,  and  which  indicate 
qualities  not  confined  to  any  particular  breed,  but  belonging 
to  tke  race ;  to  these  two  systems  of  points  fashion  has  added 
others  which  sometimes  are  correlated  with  uses,  at  other 
times  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  ornamental  points  as  they 
may  be  called,  as  the  black  switch  and  tongue  of  the  Jersey 
bull,  etc.    As  the  animal  form  is  the  effect  of  so  many  varying 
causes,  we  can  produce  changes  at  will,  when  we  can  regulate 
these  causes.     Thus  a  power  is  given  to  the  skilled  breeder, 
which,  when  rightly  used,  adds  up  the  variation  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  produces  the  form  best  suited  to  his  purposes, 
and  his  success  is  in  direct  proportion  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  nature's  laws  of  inheritance,  selection,  correlation,  etc. 
Wlien  numbers  of  intelligent  men  are  working  in  the  same 
direction  and  for  the  same  purposes  we  see  the  effect  more 
speedily,  more  distinctly,  and  the  results  are,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  more  satisfactory  and  less  liable  to  error.     It  is 
to  the  perception  of  necessities  that  we  must  look  for  this 
united  effort  toward  the  founding  of  a  breed,  and  such  per- 
ception must  needs  be  allied  to  intelligence,  for  intelligence 
recognizes  the  useful  points  of  an  animal  which  are  to  be 
perpetuated  and  improved.     When  once  form  is  known  to 
foreshadow  profit,  it  will  not  only  not  be  rejected  when  se- 
cured, but  sought  for  with  the  eagerness  of  avarice.     In  Ary- 
shire  we  had  the  conditions  for  tlie  formation  of  a  dairy 
breed  ;  a  climate  adapted  to  grasses,  a  soil  suited  to  dairying, 
occupied  by  a  class  of  rent-paying  farmers  of  the  shrewd,  ob- 
serving, Scotch  nationality,  and  the  exclusion  of  other  sources 
of  profit.     The  rent  liad  to  be  met ;  the  cow  was  to  pay  it. 
Hence  the  inferior  cow  was  ejected  from  the  byre  to  find  lier 
way  to  the  butcher,  while  only  the  better  cows  were  retained 
and  bred  from.      Here  selection  came  into  play.     Scottish 
acumen  soon  detected  a  fact  as  to  tlie  bulls,  viz.,  that  the 
milking  faculty  was  transmitted  tlirough  "  Geordie  "  to  his 
progeny.     We  now  had  inlieritance  at  work  in  earnest  in 
favour  of  the  breed,  and  from  this  time  a  steady  advance.     As 
ancestral  excellence  became  intensified,  it  became  easier  to 
secure  excellence  in  the  progeny  ;  and  observant  farmers  per- 
ceived that  certain  marks  usually  accompanied  certain  func- 
tions, and  gradually  the  correlation  of  shape  and  yield  was 
eliminated,  and  points  came  in  as  helpers.     In  truth,  points 
which   now  seem  to  determine  the  breed,   were  themselves 
formed  from  the  necessities  of  the  breed.    To  be  convinced  of 
their  value  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  animal  of  1811 
and  thow  ftt  pre»ent  in  the  yards  of  our  beit  breederi.     In  th» 


Ayrshires,  as  in  the  Shorthorns,  the  recognition  of  the  product 
desired,  and  of  the  value  of  pedigree  founded  the  breed ;  "the 
observance  of  points  added  value  by  producing  greater  cer- 
tainty, discovering  waste  structure,  and,  adding  greater  una- 
nimity to  the  efforts  of  breeders,  allied  beauty  to  utility.    The 
Ayrshire   breed    is    now    formed.       Its    variation    between 
the    extremes  of  inferior  cow  and  superior    cow    is    great, 
as  in  all  breeds,  but  there  is   a  constancy  in  the  average 
herd.     The  typical  Ayrshire  cow  is  the  largest  milker  yet  pro- 
duced by  nature  or  art ;   the  inferior  Ayrshire  cow  is  still 
superior  to  the  average  mongrel,  sometimes  misnamed  native. 
The  native  cow  is  yet  to  be  produced,  of  which  more  anon. 
The  points  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  may  now  be  considered  in  de- 
tail ;  not  only  those  indicating  the  breed,  but  also  the  good 
cow.     Let  us  study  her  aptitudes  by  her  points.    The  use- 
fulness of  the  dairy  cow  is  in  her  udder,  and  towards  the 
udder,  its  shape  and  its  yield,  all  the  capabilities  of  the  cow 
should  be  directed.     We  may  first  view  it  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  milk.    As  such  it  must  be  large  and  capacious,  with  broad 
foundations,  extending  well  behind  and  well  forward,  with 
distant  attachments — broad  and  square  viewed  from  behind, 
the  sole  level  and  br^oad — the   lobes   even-sized,  and   teats 
evenly  distributed ;  the  whole  udder  firmly  attached  with  skin 
loose  and  elastic.     Such  a  form  gives  great  space  for  the 
secreted  milk,  and  for  the  lodgment  of  the  glands,  while  al- 
lowing the  changes  from  an  empty  to   a  full  vessel.     The 
glands  should  be  free  from  lumps  of  fat  and  muscle,  well  set 
up  in  the  body  when  the  cow  is  dry,  and  loosely  coTered  with 
the  soft  and  elastic  skin,  without  trace  of  flabbiness.     Such  a 
covering  allows  for  CKtension,  when  the  animal  is  in  milk, 
while  the  glands  are  kept  in  proximity  with  the  blood-vessels 
that  supply  them.     The  necessities  of  the  lacteal  gland  are 
larger  supplies  of  blood  from  which  milk  can  be  secreted,  and 
this  harmonizes  with  the  demands  of  the  udder  as  a  store- 
house.    For  broad  attachments,  means  broad  belly  or  abun- 
dance of  space  for  the  digestive  organs,  from  which  all  nutri- 
ment must  originate.     The  blood  is  furnished  to  the  glands  of 
tiie  udder  by  large  and  numerous  arteries.     As  secretion  is 
dependent  on  the  freedom  of  supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  and 
a  copious  flow,  we  find  branches  coming  from  different  arterial 
trunks  and  freely  anastomozing  with  each  other.    Although 
these  arteries  are  internal  and  out  of  sight,  yet  fortunately  the 
veins  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  udder  pass  along  the 
surface,  and  from  their  size  and  other  characteristics  indicate 
the  quantity  of  blood  not  only  which  tliey  carry  away,  but 
which  must  have  passed  through  the  glands  from  the  arteries. 
These  return  veins  pass  both  backward  and  forward.     Those 
passing  forward  are  known  as  the  milk  veins,  and  the  size  ot 
these  superficial  veins  on  either  side  of  the  belly,  and  the  size 
of  the  orifices  into  which  they  disappear,  are  excellent  points 
to  determine  the  milking  probability  of  the  cow.      Still  better 
is  it  to  find,  in  addition,  the  veins  in  tlie  perineum,  which  also 
return  from  the  udder,  prominent  and  circuitous.    The  es- 
cutcheon is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good  indication 
of  milk  in  the  cow.     This  mark  is  sufficiently  well  known  not 
to  require  description  in  detail.     I  think  a  broad  escutcheon 
is  full  as  good  a  sign  as  a  long  one  ;  that  quantity  or  quality 
mean  more  than  shape,  yet  I  would  not  discard  the  shape  en- 
tirely.    One  error  must,  however,  be  avoided.     It  may  be 
well  to  compare  the  size  of  escutcheon  of  cows  of  one  breed, 
but  never  to  compare  the  size  of  escutcheons  in  cows  of  dif- 
ferent breeds.     I  think  this  point  meaus  more  relative  to  size 
in  the  Ayrshire  than  in  the  Holstein  or  Dutch,  and  I  am 
certain  that,  while  it  may  be  safe  to  follow  it  in  Ayrshire  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  it  would  be  equally  unsafe  to  adopt 
it  in  selecting  a  Shorthorn,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
breed  has  been  bred  for  generations  for  other  purposes  than 
the  dairy.    The  udder  and  its  dependeucies,  the  milk  veins 
and  the  escutcheon  mark,  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  Ayrsliire  cow.     These  influence  profit,  and  also  the 
shapes  of  the  body  and  the  form  of  the  animal.     The  milk 
vessel  is  placed  in  the  public  region  of  the  cow,  and  is  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  the  hind  limbs.     The  breadth  of  its 
attachments  secures  breadth  of  body,  and  the  weight  requires 
also  a  depth  of  quarter  and  of  flanks.    The  breadth  below  re- 
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quires  lieadtli  of  hip  above,  and  lengtli  of  boue  here  appears 
related  to  length  of  pelvis.     So  much  for  the  physical  portion. 
The  physiological  function  of  milk  producing  demands  a  great 
and  continuous  flow  of  blood,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
milk  is  blood,  so  to  speak.     This  flow  is  dependent  on  the 
supply  of  food,  and  on  the  facilities  of  digestion.    To  gain 
this  a  large  body  is  required  in  order  to  hold  the  suitable 
digestive  organs.    To  gain  further  room  for  these  we  desire 
to  see  arched  ribs,  depth,  yet  not  heaviness,  of  flank,  and  the 
breadth  of  hips  which  we  see  was  also  required  for  the  broad 
udder.    To  sustain  this  body,  a  strong,  firm  back  is  needed. 
To  gain  the  most  of  our  blood  after  it  has  absorbed  the  chyle 
from  the  digestive  organs,  reason  shows  that  it  should  find  its 
way  freely  and  speedily  through  the  system  on  its  labours  of 
supply  and  removal,  cleanse  itself  in  the  lungs,  and  again  pass 
on  to  its  duties.     All  this  points  to  a  healthy  heait,  not 
cramped,  and  lungs  of  sufficient  capacity ;  for  the  yield  of 
milk  drains  much  nutriment  from  the  system,  and  the  con- 
stitution must  needs  have  the  vigour  given  by  healthy  and 
active  heart  and  lungs.     In  this  way  then  the  chest  is  corre- 
lated with  the  udder.     The  reproductive  functions  require 
hook  bones  of  good  size,  and  a  broad  pelvis  is  desirable,  as 
underlying  within  are  the  generative  organs.    Thus  the  neces- 
sities of  the  body  of  a  large  milking  cow  requires  the  wedge- 
shape,  and  this  not  only  from  the  flank,  but  also  when  viewed 
from  above.     At  this  stage  let  us  sum  up  the  points  of  an 
Ayrshire  cow,  as  given  for  the  body  by  the  Ayrshire  Agricul- 
tural Association  and  the  New  York  State  Agricultnral  Society. 
The  whole  forequarters  thin  in  front,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  depth  and  width  backward,  yet  of  sufficient  breadth  and 
roundness  to  insure  constitution.    Back  should  be  straight 
and  the  loins  wide,  the  hips  rather  high  and  well  spread. 
Pelvis  roomy,  long,  broad  and  straight,  hook  bones  wide  apart. 
Quarters   long,  tolerably  muscular,  and  full  in  their  upper 
portion,  but  moulding  into  the  thighs  below,  which  should 
have   a  degree   of  flatness,   thus   affording   more   space   for 
a  full  udder.      The  flanks  well  let  down,  but   not  heavy. 
Ribs,  behind,   springing   out   very   round   and    full,    afford- 
ing   space    for    a    large    udder — the    whole    carcase    thus 
acquiring  increased  volume    toward    its    posterior   portion. 
We    see    that    the    points    as    given    are   those    of    utility 
and  that  at  this  stage  the  udder  points  and  body  points  are 
correlated.     In  connection  with  the  body  and  the  udder,  the 
skin  is  of  great  value  in  assisting  our  judgment.     Between 
that  portion  of  the  external  covering  used  for  leather  and  the 
muscle  there  occurs  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  which  contains  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount  of  fat  cells,  and  the  mellow  handling 
caused  by  these  cells  indicates  a  free  circulation  throughout 
this  meshwork.    The  skin  varies  from  a  thin,  papery  hide, 
covered  with  silky  hair,  to  a  thick,  supple,  elastic  hide,  well 
coated  with  hair,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a   similar  variation, 
with  harsh  hair  and  coarseness,   on  the   other.      The  thin, 
papery  hide  indicates  quick  fattening  and  a  delicate  consti- 
tution ;  the  thick,  elastic  hide,  cushioned  on  fat,  and  which, 
on    the  flank,  comes  into  the  hand  almost  without  grasping, 
indicates  the  height  of  vigour,  accompanied  by  the  fattening 
tendency  ;  and  the  possessor  of  this  handling  endures  climatic 
changes,  low  quality  in  his  food  and  neglect,  with  remarkable 
hardihood,  and  quickly  responds  to  full  feed  and  good  care. 
The  harsh  handler  is  a  dull  feeder,  consumes  much  food,  and 
generally  contains  more  than   a  just  proportion  of  offal  or 
waste.     In  the  Ayrshire  cow  we  desire  neither  of  these  ex- 
tremes, for  it  is  in  the  milk  prodnct  that  we  wish  the  food  to 
be  utilised ;  and  it  is  almost  an  unchanging   law   of   nature 
that  deficiency  in  one  direction  must  be  compensated  for  by 
excess  in  another  direction,  and  vice-versa.      At  any  rate,  the 
cow  that  lays  on  fat  too  quickly  is  seldom  a  first-class  milker, 
and  how  well  known  is  it  tliat  the  cow  of  large  yield  milks 
down  her  condition.     A  cow  that  has   a   moderately   thin, 
loose   skin,  of  sufficient  elasticity   and  suppleness  of  touch, 
without   being  fat-cushioned,  as  it  were,  with  hair  soft  and 
mossy,   or  woolly,  if  of  correct  form  otherwise,  will  usually 
mUk  a  large  quantity,  and,  when  she  becomes  dry,  will  rapidly 
come  into  condition.     In  truth,  the  handUng  of  the  Ayrshire 
cow  must  be  good  ;  it  cannot  be  too  good,  but  it  must  not  be 
of    exactly  that  quality   sought  for    in    the  grazing  breeds. 
There,  as  everywhere,  the  dairyman  must  keep  to  his  line. 
Milk,  not  fat,  is  his  profit,  and,  in  seeking  excess  of  both,  he 
will  be  Hable  to  fall  below  the  average  of  either.     It  is  an 
axiom  of  breeders  to  diminish  the  useless  parts  of  an  animal 
as  much  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  propor- 


tion of  those  parts  not  conducive  to  profit  to  as  great  extent 
as  possible.     Applying  this  rule  to  a  dairy  breed,  we  should 
desire  a  small  neck,  sharp  shoulders,  small  brisket,  and  small 
bone.    Moreover,  small  bone  usually  accompanies  thrift,  and 
is  universally  found  in  improved  breeds.    We  thus  have  a 
reason  for  these  other  Ayrshire  points,  which  I  now  quote  : 
Shoulders  lying  snugly  to  the  body,  thin  at  their  tops,  small 
at  their  points,  not  long  in  the  blade,  nor  loaded  with  muscle  : 
brisket  light ;  neck  of  medium  length,  clean  in  tiie  throat, 
very  light  throughout,  and  tapering  to  the  head ;  tail  long 
and  slender;  legs  short,  bones  fire,  joints  firm.     If  the  dairy- 
man's policy  were  otherwise,  he  would  have  to  supply  extra 
food  for  the  support  of  parts  useless  to  him,  and  whose  larger 
development  is  of  no  especial  value.    The  next  points  that  I 
shall  consider  are  the  ornamental,  and  these  include,  in  part, 
the^divisions   I  have  just  considered.     Not  that  they  are  all 
ornamental  points  only — far  from  it ;  but  still,  as  their  corre- 
lations are  not  so  obvious,  it  is  better  to  class  them  so  at  pre- 
sent.    I  shall  suggest,  however,  certain  opinions  as  I  pass  on. 
The  head  should  be  small ;  in  shape,  either  loug  and  narrow, 
or  broad  in  the  forehead  and  short,  according  to  the  type  of 
animal  preferred  by  the  breeder ;  generally  preferred   some- 
what dishing.  The  nose  tapering  to  an  expanded  muzzle,  with 
good  clean  nostrils.     Opinions  differ  as  to  the  general   shape 
of  the  head.    A  broad  forehead  and   short  face  occur  more 
frequently  in  bulls,   and  is    generally  esteemed  a  masculine 
characteristic  ;  a  more  elongatod  face  is  called  feminine.     Yet 
some  famihes  of  well-bred  and  good  milking  Ayrshire  cows 
have  the  broad  and  short  head,  and  such  were  at  one  time,  if 
not  now,  the  favourites  in  the  showyard  in  Scotland.    The 
eye  should  be  moderately  full,  lively  yet  placid-looking.    The 
eye  is  a  mirror  of  the  disposition,  and  interprets  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cow.    A  fretful,  irritable  animal  is  seldom  a 
quick  fattener,   and  usually  disappoints  at  the  pail.     It  also 
gives  expression  to  the  features,  and  physiognomy  aids  our 
judgment.    The  ears  should  be  of  a  good  size,  but  thin,  and 
their   skin    of  rich  yellow   colour.    Coarse  ears  are  usually 
found  on  ill-bred  animals,  and  thus  may  be  considered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  indicative  of  general  coarseness.     The  colour 
of  the  skin,  as  shown  inside  the  ear,  is  usually  considered  indi- 
cative of  the  richness  of  the  milk  in  butter.      Analogically,  this 
idea  may  be  correct,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its   ever  having 
been  experimentally  proved.     The  ear  is  found  notched  occa- 
sionally in  certain  families,  generally  in  some  other  families. 
This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  an  injury  becoming  inherit- 
able, if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  it  has  arisen  from 
a  former  practice  of  notching  the  ear  as  a  mark  of  ownership. 
The  horns  should  be  of  medium  size,  of  fine  texture,  with  an 
outward  and  upward  turn,  or  inclining  upwards  and  coming 
shghtly  inwards,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  breeder.     They 
should  be  set  on  rather  widely  apart.     A  coarse  horn  may  in- 
dicate  a  coarse  and  thick  hide,  as  there  seems  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  composition  of  the  horn,  hair,  and  cutis, 
or  hide ;  and  the  influence  of  cHmate  on  the  horn  and  hair 
give  an  appearance  oftentimes  of  correlation  between  the  two. 
If  I  may  venture   an  opinion,   I  should  say  that  the  moist 
climate  of  Scotland  appears  to  form  a  larger  horn  and  more 
mossy  hair  than  the  dry  climate  of  the  United  States.     It  is 
difficult,   however,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  breeding ;  and 
in-breeding,  when  used  to  an  extreme,  seems,  among  its  other 
effects,  to  diminish  the  horn.      It  may  be  a  theoretical  con- 
sideration whether  an  elongated  curved  horn  may  not  indicate 
some  lack  of  virility,  as  such  a  shape  appears  typical  of  the 
castrated  male.     The  neck  should  be  of  medium  length,  very 
light  throughout,  and  tapering  to  the  throat,  which  should  be 
clean,  or  free  from  loose,  hanging  skin.    Yet  a  too  thin  neck 
is  not  desirable,  as  it  usually  indicates  a  delicate  animal.    A 
thick-set   neck,  well  covered,  yet  not  overladen  with  muscle, 
accompanies  hardiness  and  vigour  of  constitution  in  my  ex- 
perience.   I  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  extremely  thin 
neck  may  be  brought  about  by  somewhat  close  in-breeding. 
The  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  body  and  over  the  shoulders 
is  called  the  crops ;  on  a  horse  it  would  be  called  the  withers. 
A  hollow  behind  tliis  poiut  is  a  never-failing  sign  of  weak- 
ness.    The  crops  should  blend  in  easily  with  a  thin  shoulder, 
lying  snugly  to   the  body.    This  shoulder  and  a  well  defined 
spine   produce  the  sharpness  of  shoulder  so  much  admired. 
The  back  should  be  straight,  with  spine  well  defined,  especially 
forward  ;  the  tail  long,   firm  in  the  bone,  and  set  on  a  level 
with  the  back,  without  depression  or  notch.      A  fine  tail 
usually  accompanies  fine  bone,  and  fine  bone  is  not  only  d?' 
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crease  of  offal  over  heavy  limbs,  but  accompanies  early  ma- 
t'lrity,  and  a  tendency  to  thrift.  The  limbs  should  be  fine- 
boned,  fiat-boned,  and  with  joints  of  moderate  size.  On  the 
forward  Hrabs  the  cow  should  stand  low.  Large  joints  and 
round  bones  are  found  very  frequently  on  dull  feeders  and  on 
animals  of  little  profit.  The  teats  (the  udder  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here,  fer  in  the  milk  vessel  ornament  accompanies 
profit,  and  the  two  are  combined)  should  be  of  medium  length, 
evenly  set,  and  project  slightly  outward  when  the  bag  is  full ; 
of  even  thickness  throughout,  and  of  fine  texture.  They 
should  be  placed  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
"vessel"  apart  in  one  direction,  and  about  one-half  the 
other.  When  the  udder  is  not  distended  they  should  hang 
perpendicularly.  Large  teats,  however  desirable  to  the 
milker,  are  usually  accompanied  by  coarseness  of  build  in 
the  cow.  They  are  seldom  found  on  well-bred  animals,  yet 
exceptionally  they  so  occur,  and  are  much  liked.  A  teat 
should  be  large  enough  to  grasp,  say  from  two  to  two  and 
a-half  inches  in  length.  A  shorter  one  would  be  an  objection. 
With  larger,  I  should  fear  coarseness.  In  colour,  the  Ayr- 
shires  vary  greatly.  Brown-red  and  white  appear  to  good 
advantage,  and  is  fashionable.  A  good  quantify  of  white, 
well  distributed,  adds  style  and  showiness  to  the  animal. 
Yellow  and  white  is  frequently  seen  ;  yet,  while  this  colonr  is 
sometimes  stated  as  indicating  lack  of  hardiness,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  proofs  or  argument  having  been  brought  for- 
ward to  support  this  view.  Colour  is  as  yet  a  matter  of 
taste,  for  its  correlations  are  hardly  guessed  at,  and,  from 
almost  pure  black,  through  the  reds  to  almost  pure  white,  are 
colours  found  on  the  best  cows.  Black  spots  on  the  skin, 
barely  perceptible  through  the  hair,  often  occur  on  the  best 
cattle.  Strawberry-blotched,  and  red  and  white  are  perhaps 
the  more  common  colours.  A  self-coloured  animal,  or  a  roan, 
or  an  animal  with  white  on  the  ears,  I  have  never  as  yet  seen 
among  the  Ayrshires  in  Scotland  or  in  this  country,  when  the 
pedigree  was  unquestionable.  The  carnage  should  be  light 
and  active,  the  head  well  up,  and  the  hind  legs  should  not 
cross  in  walking.  The  condition  should  be  neither  fat  nor 
lean,  but  that  average  which  a  good  cow  holds  when  in  good 
flesh  at  calving,  and  liberally  fed  while  in  milk.  I  am  un- 
prepared to  give  tlie  average  weight  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  or 
bull.  In  our  own  herd,  cows  weigh  from  SOOlbs.  to  9501bs. 
when  in  milk,  and  the  average  is  about  8701bs.  Although 
not  connected  with  my  subject,  yet,  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest,  I  will  give  a  few  cases  of  tlie  yield  of  superior  cows. 
One  cow,  of  the  Maplewood  herd,  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,  Beauty, 
by  name,  gave,  in  18G9  and  70,  S.Olllbs.  of  milk ;  in  1870 
and  '71,  7,9221bs.,  and  in  1871  and  '72,  7,5551bs.,  or  an  ave- 
rage of  7,8291bs.,  or  about  3,608  quarts  a-year  for  three 
years.  Beauty  is  now  eleven  years  old,  and  weighs  9851bs., 
and  was  326  days  in  milk  on  the  average  each  year.  Queen 
of  Ayr,  of  tt^aushakum  herd.  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  six 
years  old,  weight  9251bs.,  gave,  in  1870,  8,5961bs. ;  in  1871, 
7,1351bs.,  or  an  average  of  7,8651bs.,  or  about  3,624  quarts 
a-year,  milking,  on  the  average,  327  days  a-year.  Five  cows 
gave,  in  1870,  a  year  of  exceptional  dryness,  an  average  of 
6,9841bs,  each  ;  and  in  1871,  a  year  of  remarkable  drought, 
6,099ibs.  each.  From  the  nine  months  of  1872,  which  we 
have  recorded,  we  estimate  the  yield  of  five  cows,  for  this 
year,  to  be  about  7,1001b3.  a-piece.  These  figures  are  not 
given  for  the  average  of  any  herd,  but  only  as  an  instance  to 
illustrate  the  breed.  Many  statements  will  go  higher  ;  many 
results  will  be  much  lower.  The  value  of  the  Ayrshire  cow 
to  the  American  dairyman  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  in- 
troducing animals  of  this  breed,  either  as  tliorough-breds  or 
crosses,  lie  is  making  a  practical  use  of  the  years  of  efi'ort  of 
other  farmers,  whicli  were  required  to  bring  this  breed  to  its 
present  perfection.  With  increased  population  and  new 
markets,  the  farming  customs  of  many  dislricte  are  changing. 
Specialities  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  to  many,  open  ave- 
nues to  commerce.  The  dairy  larmers  in  New  York,  with 
rare  energy  and  collective  action,  have  made  the  cheese  factory 
and  the  creamery  familiar  to  almost  every  large  dairy  neigh- 
bourhood, have  eased  the  toil  of  the  farmer's  family,  and  in- 
creased the  farmer's  profits.  Their  example,  fast  spreading, 
oveileaped  tlie  bounds  of  nationality  into  Canada,  crossed  the 
ocean  to  England's  shore,  and,  in  our  own  country,  from  the 
nearer  east  to  tlie  remoter  west,  factories-  multiply  with  the 
passing  years.  The  effect  is  already  seen  in  reduced  prices  for 
dairy  products.  Consumption  does  not  keep  pace  with  pro- 
duction.   The  farmer,  in  converting  his  milk  into  butter  or 


cheese,  is  receiving  less  than  two  cents  a- quart  for  his  milk. 
Yet  the  wages  of  labour  are  certainly  not  lowering.  The  cost 
of  living  is  greater  as  population  and  luxury  come  nearer. 
The  time  for  improved  farming  io  now  at  hand  ;  the  necessity 
of  our  times  will  soon  demand  it.  The  farm  poorly  carried 
on  will  change  ownerships  until  it  comes  into  possession  of 
one  who  recognises  the  demands  of  his  times,  and  skilfully 
meets  them.  The  factory  system  of  marketing  milk  is  intro- 
ducing a  state  of  things  which  will  render  it  impossible  for 
auy  dairy  farmer  to  keep  poorer  stock  than  his  neighbours. 
Increasing  population,  spreading  toward  the  country  from 
larger  cities,  and  the  development  of  smaller  manufacturing 
centres,  is  enhancing  the  value  of  land,  and  thus  increasing 
the  capital  invested  in  the  farm.  Profit  from  the  farm  will 
become  yearly  more  diftlcult  to  make,  and  only  improved  mea- 
sures, taken  by  thoughtful  persons,  will  yield  a  return.  Thus, 
not  only  education,  which  the  system  of  our  country  affords, 
but  intelligence  from  natural  causes  will  be  more  widespread, 
and  the  conditions  are  thus  developing  for  the  formation  of  a 
native  American  dairy  breed ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  is  already  under  process  of  formation.  When  formed,  it 
will  be  adapted  to  the  American  climate  and  American  care, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  useful  breed.  It  may  be  better 
acclimated  than  the  recent  importations,  but  it  requires  less 
effort  to  acclimatise  a  valuable  breed  than  to  form  one.  The 
dairy  farmer  who  now  uses  good  milking  Ayrshires,  and  breeds 
either  to  pedigree  or  for  grades,  is  receiving  the  advantage  at 
the  present  time,  in  advance  of  his  neighbour,  who  blindly 
waits  for  fate  to  compel  him,  through  tribulation  and  toil,  to 
slowly  build  up  his  improved  breed.  The  American  cow 
will  be  formed  from  the  present  stock  of  the  country,  by  com- 
plicated and  unknown  crosses,  by  selection  and  by  pedigree. 
Failures  will  find  their  way  to  the  butcher;  the  better  cow 
will  be  retained.  As  good  qualities  increase,  a  farmer  will 
breed  for  some  generations  in  or  towards  one  line,  until  finally  a 
Bakewell  or  a  Colling  will  be  found  who  will  establish  pedi- 
gree or  the  transmission  of  ancestral  excellencies.  This  is  a 
slow  and  uncertain  process.  Selection,  aided  by  thoughtful 
crossing  with  thorough-breds,  would  act  more  vigorously,  and 
would  hasten  the  result,  if  judicious  counsel  prevailed.  The 
most  important  requisites  are,  however,  three  iu  number : 
First,  that  the  farmer  should  generally  recognise  the  failings 
of  his  present  animals  ;  second,  should  know  the  capabilities 
of  thorough-breds ;  and  third,  should  have  a  definite  under- 
standing as  to  what  sort  of  a  cow  he  desires.  The  first  can  be 
readily  learned  by  weighing  his  milk  for  one  year.  It  is  very 
easily  done.  A  pair  of  spring  scales  are  hanging  in  the  barn, 
the  pail  is  hung  on,  and  the  weight  recorded  on  a  piece  of 
paper  kept  nailed  to  a  hanging  board.  This  requires  but 
little  trouble,  and  soon  becomes  a  habit ;  and  as  the  pail  used 
is  of  uniform  weight,  the  cow's  yield  for  the  year  can  be  found 
by  a  little  addition,  which  would  be  excellent  practice  for  the 
little  ones  of  the  family.  A  good  farmer,  at  the  late  fair  at 
Elmira,  estimated  the  average  yield  of  dairy  cows  in  his 
county  (the  average  of  the  herds,  he  means)  at  1,300  quarts. 
It  is  a  poor  Ayrshire  herd  which  cannot  give  its  2,000  quarts 
under  similar  circumstances.  A  good  herd  will  do  far  better. 
The  second  point  may  be  ascertained  by  the  careful  reading  of 
our  agricultural  paper,  noticeably  the  National  Live  Slock 
Journal  of  Chicago,  making  the  due  allowance  which  common 
sense  suggests  for  exaggeration  of  statement,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  difference  of  locality.  I  can  scarcely  speak 
too  well  of  the  efforts  of  this  paper,  which  is  devoted  to  stock 
interests.  The  third  point,  the  knowing  his  desires,  can  only 
be  accomplished  at  present  by  breeding  toward  the  type  of  the 
breed  wiiich  he  has  selected.  As  minute  observations  of  cattle 
increase  in  number,  and  where  practical  farmers  and  scientific 
tiieorisers  combine  to  give  measure  and  details,  and  the  liar- 
monising  tiiougbt,  of  large  milking  cows,  then  will  the 
breeding  for  form  stand  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis,  the  utility 
of  parts  and  their  correlations  will  be  formulated,  and  benefits 
will  accrue  to  breeder  and  farmer  alike.  The  best  the  dairy 
breeder  can  do  at  present  is  to  seek  the  Ayrshire  type ;  and 
if  these  few  ideas,  so  crudely  set  forth,  aid  in  the  least,  the 
object  of  the  writer  will  have  been  attained. 

E.  Lewis  Sturtevant. 
Waiishakum  Farm,  So.  Framingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1872. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW 
IN  1874. — At  a  town  and  county  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to 
invite  the  Royal  Society  to  visit  Bedford  next  year. 
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THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Monthly    Council,    Wednesday,    Feb.    5,    1873. — 

Preseat :  E;;rl    Cathcart,  President,  in   the  chair;     the 

E.irl  of  Powis,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Skel- 

mersdale.  Lord  Vernon,  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P. ; 

Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,   Bart.,   M.P.  ;    Mr.    Booth,  Mr. 

Bowly,     Mr.     Cautrell,    Mr.  Dent,  M.P.  ;   Mr.  Druce, 

Mr.    Brandreth   Gibbs,  Mr.    Hornsby,   Mr.  J.    Bowen 

Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.   Mcin- 
tosh,   Mr.    Masfeu,    Mr.     Milvvard,    Mr.    Paine,    Mr. 

RandelJ,  Mr.  Ransonie,  Mr.  Rigden,    Mr.  Shuttleworth, 

Mr.  Statter,     Mr.    Torr,   Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wake- 
field, Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.  : 

Mr.  John  Wells,  Mr.   Whitehead,    Colonel  Wilson,  Mr. 

Jacob  Wilion,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  were  elected  members  : — 

Adams,  Captain  A.  F.,  Rhyddon  Hall,  Wrexham. 

Baldwin,  W.,  Tylden,  Stede  Hill,  Maidstone. 

Barber,  Thomas,  Sproatley  Rise,  Hull. 

Bingley,  Charles,  Langold  Farm,  Worksop. 

Bird,  John,  jun..  Conquest  House,  Farset,  Peterborough. 

Bleakiron,  W.,  Middle  Park,  Elthara. 

Borman,  Joseph,  Irby,  Caisior. 

Buddieom,  Rev.  Josepli,  Morton,  Gainsborough . 

Castle,  William,  Yoke  Farm,  Strood,  Rochester. 

Cecil,  Lord  Arthur,  Woodhorn  Farm,  Morpeth. 

Cecil,  Lord  Lionel,  Woodiiora  Manor,  Morpeth. 

Churtoa,  E.  W.,  Oldbury-on-the-Hill,  Chippenham. 

Clarke,  James  S.,  Ashwick  Grange,  Chippenham. 

Coates,  Thomas,  Ravendale,  Grimsby. 

Drew,  B.,  Boxwell,  Wootton-under-Edge. 

Dunning,  Thomas  T.  W.,  Wokingham. 

Eddington,  William,  Chelmsford. 

Fulton,  A.,  Sedgwick,  Kendal. 

Graham,  Rev.  Philip,  Tnrncroft,]Darwen. 

Grundy,  George,  Misterton,  Gainsborough. 

HammickH.  H.,  11,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Hatherell,  J.  C,  Oldbury-on-the-Hill,  Chippenham. 

Heaton,  Captain  H.,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

Hewson,  Frederick,  The  Haven  Farm,  Tickhill. 

Hildyard,  J.  G.  B.  Thoroton,  Wiuestead  Hall,  Hull. 

Holborow,  H.,  Willesley,  Tetbury. 

Johnson,  G.   W.,  Ufford,  Stamford. 

Knight,  Richard  Lake,  Bobbing,  Sittingbourne. 

Lake,  Frederick,  Rodmershem,  Sittingbourne. 

Lake,  Thomas,  Tonge,  Sittingbourne. 

Mannington,  A.,  Newhouse,  Staplecross,  Hawkhurst. 

Mannington,  C,  Morley  Farm,  Battle. 

Mannington,  J.,  Ewhurst,  Hawkhurst. 

Miskiu,  William,  Hoo,  Rochester, 

Newhouse,  Richard,  Bowdon. 

Paget,  G.  E.,  Sutton  Hall,  Loughborough. 

Paine,  Jeremiah,  Sutton  Valence,  Staplehurst. 

Pardey,  James  E.,  Newton-le-Willows. 

Parkinson  L.,  Milward,  Epperstone,  Southwell. 

Parry,  Charles,  Houghton,  EUesmere. 

Perkins,  Thomas,  Willesborough,  Ashford. 

Prentis,  Edward,  Chalk,  Gravesend. 

Pressland,  John,  Thurleigh,  Bedford. 

Pye,  James,  Knight  Place,  Rochester. 

Raikes,  G.  W.,  Portslade  Cottage,  Shoreham. 

Schroder,  Baron  W.,  The  Rookery,  Nantwich. 

Shrubsole,  Singler,  Hill  House,  Chalkwell,  Sittingbourne. 

Siddeley,  John,  Spring  Bank,  Altrinchara. 

Slater,  S.  Webb,  Cheveley  Hall,  Newmarket. 

Swainson,  Joseph,  Kendal. 

Townend,  John,  Shadsworth  Hall,  Blackburn. 

Villiers,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Serlby  Hall,  Husbands  Bosworth,Rugby 

Vivian,  A.  Pendarves,  M.P.,  Place  House,  St.  Anthony  Gram- 
pound. 

Wakefield,  W.,  Birklands.  Kendal. 

Waldron,  W.  B.,  Poaghley,  Hungerford. 

Wedd,  E.  A.,  Foulmire,  Royston. 


Whiting,  J.  Evans,  Stoke  Goldington,  Newport  Pagnell. 

Williams,  J.  R  ,  Harewood-hill,  Kelsall,  Chester. 

Wood,  John,  Singlewell,  Gravesend. 

Woodliams,  Frank,  Frindsbury,  Rochester. 

Wroth,  Edward,  Bigbury  Court,  Ivybridge. 

Wyles,  Thomas,  Frindsbury,  Rochester. 

Yorath,  Evan,  Moulton  Farm,  Cowbridge. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  INI. P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts 
during  the  past  two  months  had  been  examined  by  the 
committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the 
Society's  accountants,  and  were  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  January  31  was 
£1,354  6s.  4d.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1873,  and  the  statement  of  subscriptions 
and  arrears,  were  laid  upon  the  table  ;  the  amount  of 
arrears  then  due  being  £956. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  re-elected  Mr.  Thompson  their  chairman 
for  1873.  He  then  reported,  with  an  expression  of  re- 
gret on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  only  one  entry  had 
been  made  for  the  prize  of  £100  offered  in  the  class  of 
Yorkshire  Wold  farms,  and  four  for  the  equivalent  prize 
offered  for  Holderness  farms.  As  one  of  the  conditions 
for  competition  was  that  there  must  be  six  competitors 
in  each  class,  unless  the  Council  should  otherwise  specially 
determine,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  prize  for 
Wold  farms  be  withdrawn,  but  that  the  prize  for  Holder- 
ness farms  be  given.  It  was  further  stated  that  Mr. 
Stephenson,  of  Dene  House,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Stalling- 
borough,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Badminton,  will  act  as  judges, 
and  (weather  permitting)  v?ill  commence  their  inspection 
on  February  24.  The  four  competing  Holderness  farms 
are  entered  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Peter  Dunn,  Pasture  House,  Sigglesthorne,  Hull. 
Mr.  George  England,  Carlton,  Coniston,  Holderness. 
Mr.  Charles  Lambert,  Sunk  Island,  Hull. 
Mr.  William  Graves  Walgate,  West  Hill,  Aldborough,  Hull. 
The  committee  further  recommended  that  6,500  copies  of 
the  Journal  be  printed  instead  of  6,000,  and  they  reported 
that  they  hoped  to  lay  the  forthcoming  number  on  the 
table  at  the  next  Council  meeting.  In  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  committee 
recommended  that  a  form  of  nomination  for  members  be 
sent  out  with  each  number  of  the  new  Journal.  They 
had  also  considered  another  suggestion  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  as  to  the  republication  of  the  reports  of  prize 
farms,  but  as  they  had  found  that  the  supply  of  spare 
copies  of  these  reports  in  previous  years  had  never  been 
exhausted,  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  necessity  to  reprint  them.  The  committee 
gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  Council  they  would 
ask  for  a  grant  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £300,  to  obtain  re- 
ports on  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition. It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  revised 
the  cottage  plans  exhibited  by  "  Rustic"  at  Cardiff,  and 
had  prepared  elevations,  and  the  committee  propose  that 
both  the  original  and  revised  plans  be  lithographed  for  the 
Journal. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical. — Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  (Chairman),  pre- 
sented the  quarterly  report  of  the  Chemical  Committee, 
as  follows : 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  a  case  of  rape  cake  which  was  pur- 
chased for  manuring  purposes  by  Mr.  James  Blyth,  Weasen- 
ham,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

The  sample  was  sent  in  a  broken  state,  and  on  inspection, 
appeared  to  consist  of  pieces  of  rape  cake  and  fragments  of 
Other  descriptions  of  cake. 
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Mr.  Blyth  wrote  to  Dr.  Voelcker  :  "  In  reply  to  your  inquiry, 
the  rape  cake  was  purchased  for  manure,  but,  as  from  the 
sample  you  have,  it  was  sent  in  that  mixed  state,  although  sold 
as  aU  rape  cake.  From  an  inspection  of  it  in  a  lump,  it  ap- 
pears a  general  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  things.  Will  you  kindly 
analyse  it  as  mixed,  and  state  its  worth  as  manure,  the  price 
being  £6  ISs.  per  ton. — Yours  faithfully,  "  James  Blyth." 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  this 
broken  cake : 

Composition  of  Manuring  Rape  Cake  sent  by  Mr.  James 
Blyth,  Weasenham,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

Moisture    8.24 

♦Organic  matter 82.40 

Phosphates    2.56 

**Alkaline  salts    4.08 

Insoluble  matter  , 2.72 

100.00 

*Containing  nitrogen 3.18 

Equal  to  ammonia  3.86 

**Coutaining  phosphoric  acid 24 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 1.58 

On  further  examination,  the  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Blyth  was 
found  to  be  rape  cake  mixed  with  pieces  of  Bassia  cake.  Good 
manuring  rape  cake,  the  market  value  of  which  at  the  time 
was  £6  15s.  per  ton,  contains  about  five  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  nearly  two  per  cent,  more  tjian  this  mixed  cake, 
and  is  worth  from  25s.  to  30s.  more  per  ton  than  the  cake  sent 
for  analysis. 

With  regard  to  feeding  cakes,  Dr.  Voelcker  reports  the  fol- 
lowing  cases  :  The  Rev.  Thomas  Best,  of  Red  Rice  House, 
Andover,  sent  a  sample  of  linseed  cake,  which  was  found  to  be 
adulterated  with  earth-nut  cake  and  Buckwheat.  Another 
sample  of  the  cake  was  subsequently  sent  by  Mr.  Best,  who 
stated  that  the  cake  cost  him  £12  per  ton  ready  money,  and 
that  he  bought  it  as  the  best  Enghsh  linseed  cake. 

This  cake  had  the  following  composition  : 
Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Linseed  Cake  sent  by  Rev.  Thos. 
Best,  Red  Rice  House,  Andover. 

Moisture    11.72 

Oil 9.80 

♦Albuminous    compounds  (flesh-forming 

matter) 22.50 

Mucilage,  starch,  and  digestible  fibre  ...     37-10 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 13.48 

Mineral  matter  (ash)    5.40 

100.00 

♦Containing  nitrogen 3.60 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  is  both  deficient  in  oil  and 
albuminous  compounds.  It  was  adulterated  with  earth-nut 
cake  and  Buckwheat,  and  probably  not  worth  more  than  £10 
per  ton.  No  reply  has  been  given  to  applications  for  the  name 
of  the  vendor. 

A  sample  of  oilcake  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Smithin,  Dumbleton, 
who  wrote  on  July  25,  1872 :  "  Dear  Sir,— I  send  by  this  post 
a  sample  of  oilcake,  which  I  wish  you  to  analyse.    I  have  been 
giving  it  to  rearing  calves,  and  have  lost  five,  and  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  cake." 
The  cake  had  the  following  composition : 
Compositiou  of  a  Sample  ol  Cake  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Smithin, 
Dumbleton,  Evesham. 

Moisture    9.60 

Oil..... 11.24 

♦Albuminous   compounds  (flesh-forming 

matters) 25.56 

Mucilage,  starch,  and  digestible  dbre  ...     36.52 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)     10.16 

Mineral  matter  (ash)    6.92 

100.00 


♦Containing  nitrogen 4.19 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  that  this  was  not  a  pure  linseed  cake, 
although  Eold  at  £11  lOs.,  the  price  of  pure  linseed  cake,  it 
being  made  from  dirty  linseed,  containing  a  number  of  small 
weed  seeds  that  are  usually  present  in  unscreened  linseed  and 
starchy  matter,  which  docs  not  occur  in  pure  linseed  cake,  but 
that  he  could  not  detect  any  poisonous  ingredient  in  it.  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  frequently  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  such 


cakes ;  but  as  this  parcel  was  invoiced  as  oilcake,  and  not  as 
linseed  cake,  the  'committee  do  not  feel  legally  justified  in 
publishing  the  names  of  the  vendors. 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

General,  Hull. — Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart., 
M.P.  (chairman),  submitted  the  list  of  special  prizes 
proposed  to  be  oifered  for  competition  at  the  Hull 
meetins;  by  the  local  committee,  the  district  agricultural 
societies  and  other  bodies. — This  report  was  adopted 
with  some  verbal  alterations,  which  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  suggest  to  the  local  authorities. 

Impplements. — Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  committee  recommended  the  trial  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  implements  in  1874,  viz. :  Drills,  horse- 
hoes,  manure-distributors,  carts,  waggons,  and  liquid 
manure  carts.  They  also  presented  a  scheme  of  rotation 
of  implements  for  trial  to  come  into  effect  after  1874, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  circulated  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  implements,  with  an  invitation  to 
them  to  favour  the  Council  with  their  suggestions  upon 
it. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Showyard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randell  (chairman)  re- 
ported the  progress  of  the  drainage  and  levelling  works, 
and  of  the  removal  of  fences,  on  the  site  of  the  Hull  show- 
yard,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in 
reference  thereto.  He  also  reported  that  the  plans  of 
the  stand  at  the  horse-ring,  and  of  the  lavatories,  had  been 
approved  by  the  committee. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Live  Stock  Protest  Committee.  —  Mr.  Milward 
reported  that  the  committee  had  examined  the  protests 
against  certain  pigs  exhibited  at  Cardiff,  and  had  found 
that  the  evidence  produced  failed  to  prove  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  protests. — This  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Milward,  Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.,  was  unanimously 
elected  a  steward  of  live  stock. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  Bowen  Jones,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner  was  nominated  steward 
elect  of  implements. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  gave  notice 
that  at  the  next  monthly  Council  they  would  move  that 
the  resolution  of  Council  No.  24,  in  the  printed  edition, 
be  altered,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  election  of  four  stewards 
in  each  department  of  the  country  meeting  instead  of 
three  as  at  present. 

Letters  relative  to  the  country  meeting  for  1874  were 
received  from  the  authorities  of  certain  towns  and  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
give  the  information  required  in  each  case. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Society  for  their  action  in  the 
case  of  Kidd  versus  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  were  received  from  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society  (with  a  vote  of  £10 
towards  the  expenses),  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Ixworth  Farmers' 
Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  received  from  the  Ciren- 
cester Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  action  of  the 
Society  in  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Privy  Council  to 
establish  more  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  trade  in 
animals,  especially  as  to  the  import  trade  from  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  seconded  by  Mr, 
Torr,  it  was  resolved  that  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Council,  as  supplied  to  the  agricul- 
tural newspapers,  be  in  future  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Council. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Jourdhui,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Underbill,  and  the  Alexandra  Park  Company,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  return  suitable  replies. 
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The  remaining  suggestions  made  by  members  at  the 
general  meeting  in  December  were  considered,  and  it 
was  resolved,  in  accordance  with    the    request   of  Mr. 


Sewell  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  NeQd,  to 
offer  a  prize  of  £25  for  a  combined  stacking  machine,  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  Hull  meeting. 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB 


A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  4th, 
1873.— Present :  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in 
the  chair ;  The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Vice-President ;  Hugh 
Aylmer,  T.  C.  Booth,  Wm.  Fookes,  John  Giblett,  John  Greet- 
ham,  Wm.  Heath,  Thos.  Horley,  jun.,  Richard  Hornsby, 
Charles  Howard,  Robert  Leeds,  E.  W.  Moore,  R.  J.  Newton, 
Joseph  Shuttleworth,  Henry  Trethewv,  J.  S.  Turner,  Henry 
Webb,  Jacob  Wilson,  and  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Professor  Browne,  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the  Club,  was  in 
attendance. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Council  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Veterinary  Inspector's  Report  on  the  health  of  the 
animals  exhibited  at  the  last  Show  was  read. 

The  Report  ot  the  Stewards  on  the  Protests  at  the  last 
Show  was  read,  also  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
manager  respecting  the  disqualification  of  His  Grace's  animal 
in  Class  27. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  forwarded  to 
His  Grace,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  dis- 
qualification, as  reported  by  the  Stewards,  and  that  His 
Grace's  attention  be  drawn  to  the  wording  of  the  headings  of 
the  Classes  of  Scotch  Cattle. 

The  Implement  Stewards'  Report  on  Chaff-cutting  Machines 
was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  same  rule  as 
enforced  at  the  last  Show,  viz.,  that  no  Chaff-cutting  be  al- 
lowed during  the  Show. 

Mr.  John  Greetham,  of  Stainfleld  Hall,  Wragby,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Hawley,  jun.,  of  the  Fosse,  near  Leamington,  were 
unanimously  elected  Stewards  of  Live  Stock  for  the  ensuing 
three  years,  in  place  of  the  two  Stewards  who  retire  by  rota- 
tion, 

Messrs.  Joseph  Druce  and  Robert  Leeds  were  re-elected 
Stewards  of  Implements  for  the  present  year. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  revise  the  Stock  Prize  List 
for  1873. 

A  memorial  from  various  Breeders  and  Exliibitors  of  Kentish 
Sheep  was  read  asking  for  some  additional  prizes  for  this 
division. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  de  Mornay  was  read  suggesting 
prizes  for  Young  Sheep  under  12  months  old. 

It  was  resolved — That  the  Classes  for  "  Long-horned"  Cattle 
should  be  discontinued. 

That  the  Classes  for  Irish  Cattle  should  be  increased  as 
follows  :  Steers  or  Oxen  of  any  age,  1st  prize  £15,  2nd  prize 
£10 ;  Heifers  or  Cows  of  any  age,  1st  prize  £15,  2nd  prize 
£10. 

That  in  Class  37,  Cross  or  mixed-bred  Steers,  above  3  years 
old,  a  fourth  prize  of  £5  be  added. 

That  the  Classes  for  Kentish  Sheep  be  the  same  as  Cots- 
wolds,  viz..  Wether  Sheep  one  year  old,  1st  prize  £20,  2nd 
prize  56I5,  3rd  prize  £5 ;  Ewes  above  three  years  old,  1st  prize 
£10,  2nd  prize  £5. 

That  the  Prizes  in  the  Class  for  Cross-bred  one-year-old 
long  and  short-wool  wethers  be  increased  as  follows  :  1st  prize 
£20,  2nd  prize  £15,  3rd  prize  £10,  4th  prize  £5. 

The  following  special  Rule  in  force  at  the  last  Show  w  as 
resolved  to  be  sfruck  out,  on  the  understanding  that  if  neces- 
sary it  be  recommended  later  in  the  year  : 
"  That  all  animals  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs)  coming  by  Railway 
to  the  Smithfield  Club's  Show  be  sent  iu  Horse  Boxes,  or 
in  private  Conveyances." 

The  following  special  rules  were  resolved  to  be  put  in  force 
again  for  the  next  Show  : 

1  That  no  animal  (cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs),  exhibited  at  any 
other  Show  within  one  month  previous  to  the  5th  of 
December,  1873,  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club's  Show  this  year. 


2.  That  each  exhibitor  be  required  to  certify  that  any  animal 

to  be  sent  by  him  for  exhibition  at  the  Smithfield  Club's 
Show  this  year  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  shown  at 
any  other  exhibition  within  one  month  previous  to  the  5th 
of  December,  1873. 

3.  That  all  animals  undergo  a  veterinary  examination  previous 

to  being  admitted  at  the  doors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall ; 
and  that  suitable  covering  be  constructed  over  the  outer 
yard,  to  enable  this  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

4.  That  the  exhibitor  shall  send,  with  each  animal,  a  certificate 

that  it  has  not  been,  for  14  days  previous  to  its  leaving 

home  for  the  Smithfield  Club's  Show,  in  contact  with 

any  animal  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

The  following  report  of  the  three  judges  on  the  instruments 

exhibited  for  the  Earl  of  Powis'  prize  was  read : 

1.  I  fully  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  these 
gentlemen  in  tlieir  respective  capacities,  and  further  that  on 
scientific  grounds  I  cannot  advocate  the  division  of  the 
spinal  marrow — pithing — by  the  use  of  a  dirk  or  any  other 
kind  of  instrument  in  preference  to  the  direct  destruction  of 
the  brain  by  the  pole-axe.  In  the  one  case — pithing — the 
brain  with  the  origin  of  all  the  nerves  of  special  sense  is  left 
unharmed,  and  therefore  in  its  normal  condition  as  the  primym 
mohile  of  the  animal  organism,  in  the  other  its  functions  are  at 
once  cut  short,  and  with  this  life  itself.  In  other  words  the 
head  in  pithing  remains  alive  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
slowly  dying,  when  the  operation  is  expertly  performed  ;  in  the 
other  the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow,  even  when  tlie  skull  is 
not  broken  in,  so  completely  destroys  the  function  of  the  brain 
that  the  body  is  immediately  deprived  of  sensation  if  not  of 
life.  Failure  with  the  poleaxe  is  rare.  Filure  with  any  kind 
of  pithing  instrument  must  in  practice  prove  frequent.  Hu- 
manity shrinks  from  contemplating  the  different  conditions  of 
animals  dying  under  these  different  circumstances. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  mechanical  construction  of  the 
instrument  exhibited  and  used  to-day  by  the  inventor,  I  much 
question  if  it  be  practicable  to  employ  an  ordinary  spiral  wire 
spring  of  sufficient  power  to  penetrate  the  skull  of  a  beast 
without  rendering  it  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  draw 
up  or  set  the  spring,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  resist- 
ance. If  the  spring  or  springs  be  made  the  requite  strength, 
then  some  other  means  would  have  to  be  devised  for  setting  the 
instrument  ready  for  action.  If  the  animal  was  at  all  restive 
the  trigger  might  be  accidentally  touched,  which  would  render 
the  operation  somewhat  dangerous. 

3.  Having  sent  three  trials  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion 
and  much  prefer  the  use  of  the  pole-axe.  The  first  trial  at 
Markham's  slaughterhouse  I  think  was  a  failure,  and  I  may 
say  the  same  of  the  second  trial  at  Bonser's  slaughterhouse, 
seeing  that  in  each  instance  the  pole-axe  had  to  be  used  to 
finish  the  beast.  Although  in  the  third  trial  at  Noon's 
slaughterhouse  the  cane  was  used,  yet  it  had  not  the  desired 
effect,  that  of  destroying  life  so  quickly  as  in  the  use  of  the 
pole-axe — and  I  also  think  that  the  pithing  process  is  detri- 
mental to  the  meat,  seeing  the  blood  gets  congealed  in  the 
neck.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  is  also  expressed  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phries. I  can  only  add  that  after  many  years' practical  ex- 
iserience,  I  give  the  pole-axe  the  preference  to  any  instrument 
I  have  ever  seen  used  as  the  most  effectual  in  destroying 
Hfe. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  judges,  viz..  Professor 
Simonds,  principal  of  the  Roval  Veterinary  College ;  Mr. 
James  Arhold,  of  35  and  36,  West  Smithfield;  Mr.  John  A. 
Garton,  of  117,  Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  for  the  time  they 
have  devoted  to  the  experiments  in  this  matter ;  and  also  to|the 
owners  who  placed  slaughter-houses  and  animals  at  their 
disposal,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Markham,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Mar- 
ket ;  Mr.  Bonser,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market ;  Mr,  Noon, 
Park-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

The  subject  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Show  having  been  dia- 
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cussecl,  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  handed  to  tlie  Agricultural 
Hall  Company,  as  heretofore,  oa  the  express  conditions  that 
no  notices  nor  advertisements  be  inserted  except  at  the  end 
thereof. 

The  Council  resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  assistant- 
secretary. 

On  the  suggestion  made  at  the  last  general  meeting  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  Hoopern,  Exeter,  it  was  decided.  That 
iron  feeding  troughs  be  provided  for  all  animals  sent  to  the 
Show,  in  order  to  prevant  the  chance  of  disease  being  brought 
from  other  places. 


The  Implement  Committee  was  re-appointed,  with  the  same 
powers  as  heretofore. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Club  :  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  of  Schleswig  Holstein ; 
William  Alway,  37,  Chapel-street,  Pentonville ;  Joseph  Alway, 
37,  Chapel-street,  Pentonville ;  Samuel  Walbey,  Barley  Pvoy- 
ston ;  John  Kent,  Whyke,  Chichester  ;  B.  W.  Tassell,  Hode, 
Patrixbourne,  Canterbury. 

Letters  were  read  and  answers  ordered. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  Grace's 
conduct  in  the  chair. 


THE    CENTRAL    AND    THE    LOCAL    CHAMBERS   OF    AGRICULTURE. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  at  Plymouth,  on  Thursday,  Mr.  G.  W.  Soltau, 
the  President,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Hexry  Clark  who,  with  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  represented 
the  Chamber  at  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Chamber  in  Lon- 
don, gave  "  an  account  of  his  stewardship."  He  said  lie  was 
afraid  that  the  Central  Chamber  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  Die  landed  interests  of  tlie  country.  A  great  many 
deputies  were  sent  up  from  time  to  time,  but  unfortunately  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  tenant-farmers,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  there  was  a  sort  of  impression  in  the 
Central  Chamber  that  unless  a  man  was  known  he  ought  not 
to  speak  at  all.  No  matter  what  sort  of  subject  was  brought 
up  for  discussion,  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  whoever  got  up 
to  speak  upon  it,  the  eye  of  the  chairman  was  almost  sure  to 
fall  on  such  men  as  Sir  George  Jenkinson  or  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  who  were  sent  up  by  the  landed  interests  "  to  put  things 
straight."  Their  time  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  local  taxation,  even  after 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  had  gained  his  victory  over  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  liiraself,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  entirely  supported  the  view  of  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  in  favour  of  dividing  the  rates  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  He  believed  this  question  of  local  taxa- 
tion to  be  entirely  a  landlord's  question,  and  they  might 
rely  that  if  the  rates  went  down  the  rents  would  go  up  ; 
there  would  be  a  re-valuation,  and  if  the  tenants  were  not  in 
a  worse  position  than  they  were  at  present,  they  certainly 
would  not  be  any  better.  He  considered  it  to  be  an  insult  to 
the  agriculturists  of  the  country  that  two  such  questions  as  the 
Game-laws  and  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
in  which  they  took  such  great  interest  and  attached  so  much 
importance,  should  have  been  left  until  last  before  it  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Central  Chamber.  One  other  question  discussed 
by  the  Central  Chamber  was  that  relating  to  the  Malt-tax. 
He  voted  against  the  motion  for  appointing  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that  subject,  un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  suggest  a  substitute  for  the  Malt- 
tax,  and  he  thought  the  result  had  proved  that  he  was  correct, 
for  the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer  simply  laughed  at  them. 
Mr.  Lowe  asked  them  whetlier  they  wanted  liirn  to  double  the 
income-tax,  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
would  rather  have  that  than  the  Malt-tax,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  was  the  view  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  quite  right  when  he  told  the 
deputation  that  they  had  been  sent  there  to  fight  the  battle  of 
tlie  landlords  over  again.  As  to  the  composition  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  lie  remarked  that  no  matter  how 
many  deputies  were  sent  up  the  a\ibscribing  members  would 
out-vote  them.  As  at  present  constituted  it  was  a  beggarly 
business  altogether,  and  agriculturists  could  not  hope  to  ad- 
vance their  cause  until  they  were  represented  in  that  Chamber 
by  men  of  their  own  class.  When  he  first  spoke  on  Mr. 
Goschen's  Bill  he  ventured  to  say  that  he  believed  a  division 
of  rates  between  owners  and  occupiers  would  at  any  rate  give 
some  little  satisfaction,  and  it  was  just  like  shaking  a  red  flag 
in  the  faces  of  a  herd  of  bullocks.  '  They  were  all  at  liim  one 
after  another,  but  after  the  meeting  was  over  several  gentlemen 


came  to  him  and  thanked  him  for  having  endeavoured  to  break 
down  the  clique  that  existed  there. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Spear  took  exception  to  the  annual  subscription  made 
to  the  Central  Chamber,  which  included  194;  subscribing  mem- 
bers, contributing  £198 — a  grand  sum  for  knights,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  their  agents — whilst  the  local  Chambers  sub- 
scribed £885.  He  ridiculed  the  work  done  by  that  body,  con- 
tending that  it  took  no  action  in  the  direction  from  which 
relief  could  be  obtained  for  the  local  tax-payers.  Upon  Mr. 
Goschen's  Bill  the  Central  Chamber  prevented  the  Government 
rating  mines,  woods,  and  plantations,  which  had  enjoyed  ex- 
emption, and  this  was  the  only  direction  from  which  the  tenant- 
farmers  could  expect  relief.  Earraers  reaped  no  benefit  from 
that  Cliamber,  and  he  moved  "  That  no  subscription  be  given 
to  it  in  future,  and  that  if  necessary  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  ^ 
Chamber  send  deputations  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Home  Secretary,  or  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer." 

Mr.  Snell  moved  ''  That  in  future  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  two  members  who  may  be  elected  to  represent  this 
society  at  the  Central  Chamber  be  paid."  The  composition 
of  the  central  body  might  be  bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  to  be  be- 
yond improvement.  It  had  too  much  of  the  landlord  interest, 
but  the  way  to  counteract  that  was  for  the  local  chambers  to 
send  up  tenant-farmers,  though  there  was  nothing  antagonistic 
between  thinking  men  among  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  land 
questions.  But  tenant-farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay  their 
expenses  of  going  to  London  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Out- 
side it  had  been  said  that  he  moved  this  resolution  because  he  "*• 
wished  to  reap  the  advantages  of  it  as  one  of  the  deputies ; 
but  this  he  repudiated  forhewasuot  a  candidate  for  thathonour. 

Mr.  Blower  seconded,  and  Mr.  Vosper  supported  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Soltau-Symons  would  not  vote  in  favour  of  the  pay- 
ment, because  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Chamber  was 
bad.  He  regretted  that  it  had  shown  a  very  strong  desire  to 
adhere  only  to  one  party,  and  that  the  Journal  of  that  Cham- 
ber was  so  palpably  a  party  one  that  he  had  given  it  up. 
There  was  a  great  want  of  organisation  among  chambers  of 
agriculture,  and  they  might  look  to  chambers  of  commerce 
for  improvement.  The  Central  Chamber  was  a  self-elected 
body,  and  therefore  had  not  nearly  the  weight  it  should  have 
as  representing  agricultural  interest.  At  present  each  cham- 
ber discussed  its  pet  subject,  and  there  was  a  want  of  union. 

Mr.  Pratt  would  improve  the  Central  Chamber  by  intro- 
ducing the  tenant-farmer  interest. 

Mr.  Stephens  wanted  to  know  why  it  called  itself  a  Central 
Chamber,  and  would  rather  have  an  independent  chamber  of 
deputies  from  the  local  bodies,  so  that  the  proper  views  of  the 
agriculturists  might  not  be  diverted. 

The  Chairman  heartily  supported  the  motion,  believing 
they  had  members  as  fully  capable  of  expressing  their  views 
as  any  one  in  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  SoBEY  supported  Mr.  Stephens'  view,  urging  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  carry  it  into  practice.  He  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  expending  money,  when  841  deputies  in  the  Central 
Chamber  had  to  contend  against  lOi  subscribing  members. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  first  Council  Meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  4th,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  Sir  Michael  Beach, 
M.P.,  iu  the  chair. 

After  some  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Muutz  was  appointed  a  vice-chairman  for  1873,  and  the 
treasurer  and  secretary  were  re-elected. 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee, then  read  the  following  report : 

On    the  eve  of  a  new  Session  of  rarliament,  in  which  the 
Government  stands  pledged  to   introduce    a    comprehensive 
measure  of  Local  Taxation  reform,  your  Committee,  having 
already  given  the  widest  circulation  to  the  claims  of  ratepayers 
for  redress,  deem  it  most  becoming  to  await  respectfully  tlie 
proposals  to  be  submitted  by  her  Majesty's  ministers.     They 
are  prepared,  as  they  have  already  stated,  to  afford  every  as- 
sistance to  the  enactment  of  any  just  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure of  relief  independent  of  all  party   or  political  considera- 
tions.   They  are  ready,  on  the  other  hand,  to  resist  any  further 
postponement  of  legislation,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
frustrate  any  attempt  to  evade  the  issue  which  they  have  been 
successful  m  placing  before  Parliament  and  the  country.     The 
emphatic  acceptance  by  Parliament  of  the  principle  they  have 
all  along  contended  for,  viz.,  tlie  obligation  of  every  descrip- 
tion of    property  to  contribute  equitably    towards    national 
burdens,  forbids  their  accepting  the  proposal  of  any  scheme  of 
reform  inconsistent  with  this  proposition.     As  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  be  prepared  for  every  contingency,  and  since  the 
promised  legislation  must  in  every  case  be  of  great  local  in- 
terest, they  recommend  to  the    Council  that    arrangements 
should  be  made  to  enable  every  local  Chamber  in  association 
to  consider  the  Government  Bill  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment.    They  trust  that  it  may  be  introduced  at  an  early  date, 
and  that  time  will  be  allowed  carefully  to  weigh  the  proposals 
it  contains  before  its  principle  was  to  be  decided  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     To  facilitate  a  simultaneous  expression 
of  opinion  throughout  the  country,  they  will   make  it   their 
duty  to  eximiue  the  Bill  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced,  and  circu- 
late througli  their  local  agents  and  the  secretaries  of  local 
Chambers  a  synopsis  of  the  measure,  with  such  criticism  of  its 
provisions  as  may  seem  requisite  to  assist  ratepayers  generally 
in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  character  and  bearing  of  the 
Government  proposals.     Your  committee  also  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Conncil  the  desirability  of  leaving  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  to  convene,  if 
any  emergency  should  arise  on  this  question,  a  special  general 
meeting.     In  conclusion  they  would  again  urge  on  all  inteiested 
in  a  just  settlement  of  this  question  the  necessity  of  preparing 
to  exercise  every  influence  at  their  command  to  ensure  the  car- 
rying of  a  real  and  effective  measure  of  relief.     They  would 
remind  ratepayers  of  the  indispensable  need  for  such  united 
co-operation  as  can  alone  be  successful  in  securing  a  reform 
which  shall  benefit  alike  the  occupiers  and  owners  of  land 
and  houses  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  E.  Heneage  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  as 
an  independent  deputy,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a 
more  definite  and  a  bolder  proposal,  partly  because  he  thought 
the  Chamber  or  the  associated  chambers   ought  to   take  the 
initiative  in  the  matter,  and  partly  because  there  appeared  to 
be  a  great  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  elsewhere.     A 
report  of  a  speech  just   delivered   by   Professor   I'awcett  at 
Brighton  showed  that  he  did  not  at  all  understand  the  position 
which  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and  those  who  acted   with  liim  had 
assumed  on  that  question.     There  need  be  no  such  confusion. 
There  were  charges  wliich  were  national  and  charges  which 
were  local,  and  there  were  charges  which  were  partly  national 
and  partly  local,  and  the  Treasury  ought  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  the  last-mentioned  charges.     He  would  propose,  in  order 
to  strengtiien  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  the  following  reso- 
lution :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  mainten- 
ance of  indoor  poor,  including  lunatic  paupers  and  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  the  police,  are  as  much  national  charges  as  the 
cost  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  that  the  National  Treasury 
ought  therefore  to  contribute  in  similar  proportions — namely, 
one-half." 


Tile  CiiAiR-MAJj  observed  that  such  a  resolution  could  not 
be  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Report,  winch  must  be 
either  adopted  or  rejected. 
The  Report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Biddell  to  make  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  recent  deputation  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax. 

Mr.   BiUDELL   thought   tiiat  it    might  have  been   better 
if   a   report   of    that    interview  had     been  embodied  m    a 
short  written  form  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the 
books  of  the  Chamber  as  a  record,  proceeded  to  say  that  they 
had  come  to  a  stage  in  that  matter  when  they  should  no  longer 
discuss   technicalities,    but    resolve   what    should    be    their 
course     in     future.        On    previous    occasions    when    they 
appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  had  at 
least  some  show  of  reason  pitted  against  their  complaints  ;  but 
so  far  as  his  hearing  enabled  liim  to  judge— and  he  was  pretty 
close  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  listened  to  what  fell 
from  him  very  attentively— he  must  say,  with  all  due  deference 
for  the  man  and  for  the  position  he  held,  he  heard  no  serious 
argument   from     him — not    one     statement     combated   that 
was  laid  before  him.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  wandered 
from  the  subject,  and  said  things  which  were  hardly  consistent 
with   the   occasion.      When   he  heard  a  Cliancellor   of  the 
Exchequer    tell    a   respectable    deputation    that    they   were 
catspaws   for  another   class  he   (Mr.  Biddell)    felt   humbled 
to   think    that   the    Government    of    England    was    repre- 
sented by  a  man  who  could  talk  in  that  way   to  a  roomful  of 
gentlemen  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  including  of  course  him- 
self, were  influential  men — men  who  knew  their  business  and 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  made  a  handle  for  otlier  people's 
objects.      The   only   answer   given  to  the    case   stated  was 
that  whatever  benefit  might  accrue  from  remission  would  go 
to  their  landlords.     They  believed,  however,  that  if  anything 
in  the  way  of  benefit  accrued  the  tenants  would  share  in  it ;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  tlie  landlords  would  act  equitably   in  the 
matter.       The     right    hon.    gentleman    himself     answered 
the   question   where  the   money   was  to    come   from  by  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  remitted  taxation  to  the  amount  of  eight 
or  nine  millions  during  his  tenure  of  office.     The  deputation 
did  not  entertain  any  extravagant  idea  on  the  subject ;  they 
did  not  ask  that  the  whole  six  or  seven  millions  which  the  tax 
yielded  should  be  remitted  within  one  or  two  years,  but  they 
asked  that  as  a  surplus  arose  the  burden  of  that  tax  should  be 
taken  into  account  and  such  relief  afforded  as  was  practicable  ; 
but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  treated   the  whole  thing  with 
contempt.     He  (Mr.  Biddell)  hoped  that  when  a  better  man 
occupied   that   position  there  would  be   a  reasonable  chance 
of    their   being   listened  to    on  that  question  with  a  better 
grace.      lie   must    now   say    a   word    on    the    agricultural 
press.     For  years    he    had    watched    what    the   newspapers 
had    said    on    that    subject ;    and    he    was    sorry    to  say, 
without    mentioning    the    name   of    any  particular  branch, 
that    a   paper    which    used   to  uphold  the   cause,   and  one 
of  the  officers  connected  witii  which  cook  an  active  part  in  the 
movement,  he    regretted,    he    said,    exceedingly    to  see  the 
hand,  if  not  held  up  directly  against  them,  at  least  pointed  in 
a  way  that  tended  towards  separation  of  interest  and  non-unity 
of  purpose.     He  did  hope  that  papers  which  took  up  farmers' 
questions   would  do  it  as  farmers  wanted  to  have  it   done. 
He  regretted   also   to    see    that   the    South   Devon  Cham- 
bsr  was  not  with  them   on    that    question.     He  would   ask 
whether     if    the    Chambers    were    divided    anything    could 
really     be     done  ?      When     the      great     majority     of  _  the 
farmers  of  England  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  something 
in  the  way  o£  relief  for  a  grievance,  what  did  the  South  Devon 
Chamber  do?      It  gave   a   direct  negative  to  the  question. 
He   would  not   attack    the   individual    who   proposed    that 
negative  ;  but  as  an  agriculturist,  he  knew  that  a  man  who  re- 
pudiated the  feeding-qualities  of  malt,  a  man  who  doubted  the  ca- 
pabilities of  clay  land  for  growing  barley,  and  who  did  uot  attach 
mucli  importance  to  the  cost  of  beer,  was  not  an  authority  in 
whom   he  should  place    great  confidence.       For    his    own 
part  he  should  like  to  have  some  representation  sent  to  that 
Chamber,  telling  them  that  if  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  were 
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really  of  little  importance  to  the  agricultural  body,  it  might  be 
well  to  tax  a  gallon  of  cider  as  well  as  a  gallon  of  beer. 
They  must  have  no  opposition  in  their  ranks,  whether  of  a  Devon 
Chamber  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  or  of  amalt-pro- 
duciug  district  looking  coldly  on  the  question  of  a  reform  in 
the  system  of  local  taxation.  Both  as  chambers  and  as  indi- 
viduals they  must  stick  together,  and  must  sometimes  sink 
their  individual  wishes. 

i\Ir.  Jasper  Moke  then  moved,  "  That  Mr.  Joshua  fielden 
be  requested  on  behalf  of  this  Council  to  propose  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  tax  on  beer  for  the  tax  on  malt,"  remarking  that  Mr. 
Fielden  was  a  large  employer  of  labour,  and  a  great  authority 
on  the  subject  in  a  poor  man's  point  of  view. 

Viscount  Mahon,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution  said, 
having  formed  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  could  not  lielp  observing  that  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  the  thoroughly  practical  arguments 
laid  before  him  seemed  to  him  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  thought  that  Col.  Barttelot  having 
been  the  able  champion  of  the  Malt-tax  repeal  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  introduction  of  it  ought  not  to  be  thus  taken 
out  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  Beach,  M.P.,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  bringing  forward 
the  question  in  the  form  proposed  by  Mr.  Jasper  More.  Men 
might  be  in  favour  of  reduction  without  approving  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  beer-tax  for  a  malt-tax,  and  having  considered 
the  question  he  doubted  whether  that  would  meet  the  case. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  reminded  the  Council  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  resolution  would  commit  the  Chamber  to  the 
opinion  that  the  substitution  of  a  beer-tax  for  the  malt-duty 
was  desirable. 

Mr.  E.  Heneage  said  as  the  representative  of  one  chamber 
he  was  not  prepared  to  commit  it  to  such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Beacb,  M.P.,  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  Mr. 
Kelden  be  requested,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber,  to  move  a 
general  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  malt  tax. 

This  amendment,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Fowler,  was  put  and  carried.  It  was  then  put  as  a  substan- 
tive motion,  wliereupon  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  moved  as  an 
amendment :  "  That  this  Council  considers  the  reply  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Malt-tax  Deputation  to  be 
singularly  untruthful,  and  requests  Col.  Barttelot  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Eielden  to  bring  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax  on  an 
early  day  before  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  E.  Heneage  said  he  should  be  happy  to  second  that 
-  amendment  if  the  word  "  untruthful"  were  omitted. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  more  dignified  in  that 
Chamber  if  that  word  were  left  out. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  observed  that  in  that  case  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  withdraw  his  expressions  as  to  their 
fighting  their  landlords'  battle  and  not  their  own. 

Mr.  E.  Heneage  felt  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  honour 
of  that  Chamber  to  use  strong  language.  If  Mr.  Bead 
would  substitute  "  insulting"  for  "  untruthful,"  he  would 
second  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C.S.  Read  thought  that  the  answer  was  both  untruth- 
ful and  insulting,  but  in  deference  to  the  polite  feeling  of 
that  refined  Council  he  would  withdraw  the  word  "untruthfuL" 

A  member  of  the  Council  having  recommended  the  substi- 
tution of  "  fallacious  and  unsatisfactory"  for  untruthful,  Mr. 
Read  accepted  that  suggestion,  and  with  this  alteration  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Neild  it  was  resolved  that  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

After  a  desultory  conversation  as  to  the  order  of  business, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  consider  the  first  special  subject  for 
discussion  on  the  Agenda  paper,  viz..  Prevention  of  Conta- 
gious Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  and  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animal)  Act. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
Mr.  PeU,  M.P.,  in  the  form  of  a  Report  from  the  Committee 
on  this  subject,  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  Chairman, 
should  be  circulated  among  the  dillorent  Chambers,  but  not 
with  a  view  to  discussion.  The  resolutions  were  then  consi- 
dered serialim,  and  after  a  long  discussion  and  a  few  altera- 
tions were  ultimately  adopted  in  the  following  form:^ 

The  Council  of  tlio  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
consider  thiit  tho  Act  has  uignally  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  objects,  and  that  no  measures  adequate  to 
deal  Tivith  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  can  be  adopted 


until  the  fresh  importation  of  diseaso  ia  prevented  by  thQ 
slaughter  or  Quarantine  of  all  foreign  animals  at  the  ports  of 
debarkation.  Provided  the  fresh  importation  of  disease  were 
prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  slaughter  or 
quarantine,  the  Council  would  recommend  additional  regula- 
tions as  calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  deal  efficiently  with 
all  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  and,  consequently, 
greatly  to  increase  the  production  of  animal  food.  1.  The 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  in  dealing  with  cattle  diseases 
uniform  action  in  counties  and  boroughs  should  as  far  as 
possible  bo  enforced  throughout  Great  Britain.  2.  That  un- 
less Ireland  be  subjected  to  the  same  safeguards  against  dis- 
ease, similar  to  those  which  may  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  Irish  stock.  3.  That  in  cases  of  cattle-plague  or  sheep- 
pox  the  Veterinary  Inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
empowered  to  order  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  adjacent 
places  as  well  as  those  in  contact  with  diseased  animals.  And 
that  such  slaughter  of  condemned  animals  being  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  the  owners  of  such  ani- 
mals should  be  reimbursed  the  full  value  thereof  at  the  pubUc 
cost.  4.  That  the  Rules  in  the  Seventh  Schedule  of  the  Con- 
tagions Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1869,  as  to  the  treatment  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  should  apply  also  to  cases  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  cattle,  sheep-scab,  and  glanders.  5.  That 
all  lairs  or  yards  belonging  to  or  used  by  railway  and  steam- 
boat companies  and  market  authorities,  and  all  vessels, 
trucks,  horse-boxes,  or  other  vehicles  which  have  been  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  any  animal,  including  a  horse,  which 
may  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its  removal  from  any  such 
vessel,  lair,  truck,  or  other  vehicle  be  found  infected  with  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  should  be  treated  as  infected 
places,  and  no  animal,  including  a  horse,  shouldbe  allowed  to 
be  placed  in  any  such  vessel,  lair,  truck,  or  other  vehicle, 
until  after  the  process  of  disinfection,  as  ordered  by  the  Privy 
Council,  shall  have  been  twice  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  local  authorities.  6.  That  in  any  county  in  which,  in 
the  months  of  June  or  July,  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists, 
the  movement  of  animals  should  be  prohibited  during  these 
months,  except  with  a  licence  such  as  was  used  during  the 
prevalence  of  cattle- plague;  and  that  during  those  months 
no  animal  should  be  bi'ought  into  any  county  without  such 
licence.  This  rule  not  to  apply  to  the  movement  of  animals 
through  any  county  by  railway.  7.  That  no  store  animals 
should  be  brought  by  sea  into  this  country  except  on_  deck, 
unless  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation  is  carried  out  in  the 
holds  of  vessels.  8.  That  two  places  of  landing  should  be 
provided  at  every  port  into  which  cattle  are  imported._  9. 
That  with  regard  to  store  animals,  there  should  be  required 
a  veterinary  certificate  of  health  from  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, and  that,  when  such  animals  are  landed,  such  certificate 
should  be  endorsed  by  a  duly  quaUfled  inspector  after  careful 
examination  by  daylight  of  the  animals.  10.  That  there 
should  be  a  detention  of  sis  hours  for  animals  coming  from 
Ireland,  for  the  pui-pose  of  perfecting  the  inspection  and 
giving  food  and  water. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Everett  then  introduced  the  last  subject 
on  the  agenda,  viz.,  Poor-law  Relief,  by  reading  a  long 
paper.  It  had,  he  said,  been  proved  satisfactorily  that 
where  the  Poor-law  had  been  worked  with  the  most  rigorous 
strictness  in  any  particular  union,  there  poor-rates  had  di- 
minished and  pauperism  had  disappeared,  the  paupers  having 
spread  themselves  through  adjoining  unions.  Thus  one  well- 
managed  union  gained  credit  for  itself  at  the  sacrifice  of  its 
neighbours  ;  but  the  unions  which  thus  suffered  had  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  and  might  themselves  become  participa- 
tors in  the  benefit.  They  might  drive  the  paupers  intruded 
on  them  still  further.  It  was  now  about  40  years  since  the 
New  Poor-law  was  first  established,  and  as  it  was  really  an 
experiment  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  was  not  perfect 
or  that  it  might  possibly  be  changed  with  advantage.  The 
easy  means  of  communication  in  the  present  day  afforded 
facilities  which  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the 
unions  and  yet  give  up  one  particular  house  to  its  own  special 
use,  either  as  a  school,  a  refuge  for  the  old  and  infirm,  a  place 
of  discipline  for  the  idle  and  profligate,  or  a  place  which  would 
furnish  needful  work  for  a  time  to  those  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  work,  but  who  found  the  labour  market  supplied. 
He  would  divide  the  country  into  districts,  and  in  each  dis- 
trict he  would  have  five  union  houses,  which  he  would  utilise 
as  follows  :  A  county  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  ;  a 
county  farm  for  men,  and  an  industrial  establishment  for 
women  (and  between  these  two  he  would  divide  the  old  and 
the  infirm) ;  and  a  bridewell  for  persons  of  both  sexes  who, 
being  idle  or  profligate,  required  restraint.  He  would  not 
entirely  do  away  with  out-door  relief  for  the  aged.  If  they 
preferred  living  at  home  on  their  union  allowance  let  them 
do  so  ;  but  he  would  not  give  any  of  what  were  called  nourish- 
ments out  of  the  house  for  more  than  a  very  short  time,  or  during 
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some  temporary  exceptional  illness.  As  regarded  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  he 
would  for  the  men  take  such  an  amount  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  central  workhouses  as  ejsperience 
proved  to  be  requisite  to  employ  the  superabundant  labour  of 
the  district.    On  that  land  he  would  employ  the  men  at  spade 


husbandry,  and  would  pay  them  a  fair  wage  for  their  work, 
which  might  be  transmitted  to  their  families  through  the 
relieving  ofiicer,  deducting  the  cost  of  their  food  and  lodging. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  adjourned  till  the  next 
meeting,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


The  February  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held 
in  their  Chambers,  No.  3  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Present :  The  Marquis  of  Lothian ;  the  Earl  of  Dunmore ;  Sir 
Archibald  Hope,  of  Pinkie,  Bart. ;  Sir  William  C.  Bruce,  of 
Stenhouse,  Bart. ;  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  of  Keir, 
Bart. ;  Sir  Henry  J.  Seton  Steuart,  of  Allanton,  Bart. ;  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  K.C.B. ;  Professor 
Anderson,  Glasgow ;  Professor  Balfour ;  Mr.  Leslie  Melville 
Cartwright,  Melville  House ;  Mr.  Pord,  Hardengreen ;  Mr. 
Harvey,  Whittingham  Mains ;  Mr.  Milne  Home,  of  Wedder- 
burn  ;  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Thurston  ;  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum  ;  Mr. 
Small  Keir,  of  Kindrogan ;  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Portmore ;  Mr. 
Kenneth  Blackenzie,  C.A. ;  Mr.  Munro,  Fairnington ;  Mr. 
Smollett,  of  Bonhill ;  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  of  Kimmer- 
ghame ;  Mr.  Swinton,  Holyn  Bank  ;  Captain  Tod,  of  Howden ; 
Professor  Wilson  ;  Mr;  Pettigrew  Wilson,  of  Polquharn  ;  Mr. 
Seton  Wightman,  of  Courance ;  Mr.  Young,  Keir  Mains. 
Professor  WUson,  and  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in 
the  chair. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment to  look  out  for  a  competent  assistant  chemist,  and  to 
report  full  particulars ;  to  Mr.  Milne  Home  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  epidemics  ;  and  to  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Bowland,  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Thurston,  and  Mr.  Pord,  Hardengreen,  to  prepare  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  Privy  Council,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
uniformity  of  action  of  the  different  local  authorities  in 
Scotland. 

The  following  premiums,  suggested  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Improvement  of  Land  in  Scotland,  of  which  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  is  convener,  were  agreed  to  :  Por  ap- 
proved reports,  by  a  proprietor  or  tenant  on  the  cultivation  of 
not  less  than  150  imperial  acres  of  land  of  inferior  quality, 
first  premium  £200,  second  £150.  Intimation  of  intention  to 
compete  to  be  lodged  by  1st  November,  1873.  The  operations 
to  be  reported  on  must  be  commenced  not  later  than  the 
autumn  of  1873,  be  conducted  on  a  farm  of  at  least  150  acres 
imperial,  extend  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  or  6  years, 
and  embrace  a  complete  rotation  of  crops.  The  Society  will 
appoint  a  committee,  who  shall  determine  if  the  land  is  of  the 
class  referred  to.  The  committee  shall  periodically  inspect 
the  operations,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  for  any  informa- 
tion on  any  point  they  may  consider  necessary.  They  shall 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  system  of  management  pur- 
sued, nor  make  any  suggestions,  but  shall  take  their  own  notes 
so  as  to  be  able  to  check  the  statements  made  in  the  report. 
The  report  must  detail  the  previous  state  of  the  land,  and  the 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  thereon,  if  any ;  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil ;  the  whole  operations  carried  on,  inclu- 
ding trenching,  draining,  liming,  fencing,  road-making,  Stc, 
during  the  rotation,  and  the  cost  thereof,  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  all  seed  and  manure  applied,  the  produce  of  each  crop, 
and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  live  stock  kept.  Classical  ab- 
stracts of  the  whole  expenditure  and  return  for  each  year  must 
also  be  given. 

The  date  of  competition  for  the  premium  of  £50  offered  for  the 
best  thoroughbred  stallion  to  serve  in  the  Stirling  district  during 
the  ensuing  season  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Stirling  on 
Friday  the  21st  of  March  ;  all  entries  to  be  made  with  Mr. 
F.  N.  Menzies,  the  secretary,  3,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh, on  or  before  Wednesday  the  19th  of  March. 

The  report  by  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  system  of  engaging  farm  servants,  and  to  report  on  the 
propriety  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  registers  through- 
out the  country,  was  before  the  board,  when  the  following 
resolutions  by  the  committee  were  approved  of : 

1.  That  the  system  of  hiring  markets,  as  it  at  present  pre- 


vails in  the  larger  towns  in  Scotland,  is  very  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  productive  of  much  evil. 

2.  That  hiring  markets  in  the  smaller  villages  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quietly  and  orderly  conducted. 

3.  That  the  directors  should  be  recommended  to  send  a 
circular  to  all  district  associations  in  Scotland,  impressing  on 
them  the  necessity  of  using  their  influence  to  promote  the 
formation  of  registers  for  farm  servants. 

4.  That  the  landed  proprittors  and  tenant-farmers  of  Scot- 
land be  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  to  establish  a  system 
of  registers,  through  which  to  engage  farm  servants  with  strict 
reference  to  character,  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  another 
day  as  a  holiday,  instead  of  the  feeing  market  day  ;  and  the 
committee  further  recommend  that,  in  order  to  induce  less 
change  amongst  farm  servants,  ample  cottage  accommodation 
should  be  provided  on  farms. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  resolutions. 

The  premium  awarded  for  the  report  on  "  what  has  che- 
mistry done  for  agriculture  ?  "  was  increased  to  £25.  The 
essay  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  Falconer  King,  analytical  chemist, 
Leith. 

The  committee  for  the  current  year  were  arranged. 


HERD  BOOK  PORTRAITS.— We  cannot  bestow  a  word 
of  praise  on  the  plates  of  bulls  and  cows  which  are  by  no 
means  sparsely  interspersed  throughout  the  book.  Photography, 
doubtless,  has  its  faults  when  used  for  cattle  ;  but  those  faults 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  hard,  unnatural,  stereotyped 
forms  which  we  are  informed  represent  Pearl  Diver,  Monaughty, 
or  Trojan.  Of  course  the  artist  need  not  have  any  animal 
before  him  to  produce  such  conventions,  and  in  the  ease  of 
Herefords,  even  colour  being  the  same  in  all,  cannot  bestow  a 
characteristic  feature.  Such  representations,  we  suppose, 
please  the  vanity  of  the  owners  by  hiding  every  defect,  and 
making  the  animal  what  it  ought  to  be  in  their  estimation. 
We  say  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  from  either  an  artistic  or 
sanitary  point  of  view,  but  as  a  mass  of  beef  with  as  small  a 
proportion  of  head  and  legs  as  possible.  To  such  a  point, 
however,  we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  without  sacrificing  consti- 
tution ;  and  we  maintain  that  good  strong  knees  and  hocks,  as 
well  as  a  somewhat  rough  masculine  character  of  head,  will 
always  characterise  hardy  cattle.  With  such  views,  we  think 
a  portrait  lacJcing  in  truth  which  represents  a  bull  with  legs  of 
about  the  form  and  strength  of  those  of  a  drawing-room  chair 
or  sofa.  Allen's  History  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  is  garnished  with 
numerous  lithographic  illustrations,  professing  to  be  portraits  of 
noteworthy  Shorthorn  sires  or  dams.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  any 
one  knowing  cattle  who  looks  at  them  that  they  are  not  por- 
traits at  all.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  celebrated  sixth  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  whose  alleged  portrait  stands  opposite 
p.  131.  Was  there  ever  a  beast  like  the  remarkable  caricature 
there  represented  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Portraits  are  good 
for  nothing  if  not  true,  and  how  men  like  Mr.  Allen,  and  other 
authorities  connected  with  the  Shorthorn  literature,  can  pub- 
lish the  absurdities  which  continue  to  appear  as  lithographs  in 
their  pages,  we  cannot  imagine — The  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
[We  were  met  with  no  little  abuse  when  a  few  years  since  we 
protested  as  strongly  against  these  absurd  monstrosities  ;  as  it 
is  almost  beyond  belief  that  breeders  should  have  so  long  "  put 
up"  with  such  pitiful  illustrations.  The  better  way  would  be 
to  tear  the  "  portraits"  out  so  soon  as  a  new  volume  arrives^ 
—Ed.  M.  L.  E.] 
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CLUB. 


PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 


At  tlie  annual  meetiug,  at  Lovegiove's  llojal  Hotel, 
Temple  Row,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  J.  Bowen  Jones,  the  retiring 
president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lythall,  the  secretary,  read  the  following  report :  In 
presenting  their  ninth  annual  report,  the  committee  have  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  show 
a  cash  balance  in  hand  of  £60  5s.  7d.  Every  demand  is  paid, 
and  the  arrears  of  subscriptions  amount  to  £86  10s.,  showing 
a  considerable  decrease  in  this  item,  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Papers  have  been  read  during  the  year  by  Mr.  Morgan 
Evans,  on  the  two  mottoes,  Practice  witli  Science,  and  Work 
and  Learn  ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller,  on  The  Agricultural 
Labourer,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Cottage  Accommodation 
and  Education;  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen,  on  Practical  Agricul- 
ture. Meetings  to  discuss  the  present  aspect  of  the  labour 
question,  and  the  supply  of  meat  were  also  held  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  latter  subject,  very  valuable  information  was 
atforded  by  Mr.  James  Adams  and  Mr.  John  Waller,  who  at- 
tended as  a  deputation  from  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Asso- 
ciation, which  association  your  committee  believe  is  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  good  in  detecting  the  introduction  of 
diseased  foreign  stock,  and  towards  the  funds  of  which  the 
Club  have  sent  a  donation.  During  the  year  the  Clnb  have 
accepted  invitations  from  the  local  board  of  health  at  Ban- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  inspect  the  Banbury  and 
Leamington  sewage  farms,  and  a  large  number  of  members 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts.  All  the  members  of  the  Club  must  think, 
with  him,  that  the  statement  of  accounts  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. Their  sphere  of  usefulness  must  be  much  enlarged  by 
having  plenty  of  the  sinews  of  war.  They  could  not  carry 
any  great  reform,  or  pursue  the  objects  of  interest  to  the 
Club,  unless  they  had  plenty  of  money.  Therefore,  he  thought 
it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Club  had  so  good  a 
balance  in  hand.  With  regard  to  the  papers  that  had  been 
read  during  the  year,  he  thought  they  compared  favourably 
with  any  that  had  been  read  before. 

Colonel  Dyott,  M.P.,  was  elected  president  for  the  current 
year;  Mr.  W.  H.  Clare  was  appointed  vice-president,  and  the 
following  trustees  =  The  mayor  of  Birmingham  (Mr.  A. 
Biggs),  Messrs.  C.  M.  Caldecott,  G.  C.  Adkius,T.  Ryland,  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Wright.  The  committee  were  re-elected,  with  one 
or  two  alterations.  Mr.  Lowe  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Lythall  secretary. 

Mr.  Lythall,  in  acknowledging  ths  appointment,  said  the 
Club  was  never  in  so  good  a  position  as  regards  the  promise 
of  papers  to  be  read  during  the  year.  It  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  committee  had  had  more  papers  than  the 
number  of  meetings  arranged  for.  They  had  ample  choice, 
and  would  select  those  most  suitable  for  discussion. 

The  President  said  he  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
committee  to  continue  the  debate  on  Mr.  Masfen's  paper  on 
Practical  Agriculture,  because  he  thought  that  so  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  a  subject  deserved  a  greater  amount  of  dis- 
cussion than  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Club  would  per- 
mit tiiem  to  devote  to  it  at  the  last  meeting.  He  endorsed  tbe 
proposition  of  Mr.  Masfen  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agriculturist,  he  must  be  better  educated,  his  occu- 
pation better  secured  to  him,  and  greater  liberty  of  action 
given  liim  in  the,  management  of  tbe  land.  In  order  to 
realise  the  position  agriculture  should  occupy,  not  only  was  a 
superior  education  indispensable  for  farmers'  sons,  but  a  sound 
education  was  necessary  for  the  tillers  of  tlie  soil ;  and  under 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Education  Act  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  acquire  it.  The  requirements  of  the  age 
were  such  as  to  necessitate  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  principles  connected  with  the  composition  of  the  soil  and 
its  capabilities,  before  its  resources  could  be  fully  developed 
They  could  not  fairly  comprehend  wjiat  might  be  done  when 
not  only  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  itself  was  little  understood, 
but  tlie  principles  upon  which  the  hidden  combinations  it 


contained  could  be  best  utilised  were  unthought  of.  Agricul- 
ture should  be  no  less  a  science,  from  the  fact  that  scientific 
knowledge  had  been  heretofore  discarded.  Education  of  a 
better  character  was  wanted  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  he 
urged,  as  one  improvement,  that  there  should  be  a  better 
system  of  bookkeeping  amongst  farmers.  At  present,  edu- 
cation was  not  so  available  for  farmers'  sons  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  reconstitute  old  endowments  would  utilise 
them  for  the  advantage  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  as  well 
as  other  classes  of  the  community.  He  also  ursjed  that 
labourers  should  better  educated,  and,  referring  to  the  results 
of  a  high  cultivation  of  land,  he  said  that  he  saw  no  indication 
of  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  until  agricultural  chemistry 
had  made  great  strides.  An  encouragement  of  the  system  of 
leases  was  one  means  by  which  he  believed  practical  agricul- 
turists would  be  placed  in  a  better  position  ;  but  he  considered 
that  a  lease  without  Tenant-Right  would  never  sustain  the 
condition  of  land  towards  the  termination  of  the  lease.  Eng- 
lish farmers,  in  looking  for  an  improved  system  of  tenure,  did 
not  wish  for  what  is  termed  in  Ireland  "  fixity."  For 
practical  agriculture  to  be  pursued  to  advantage,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  farmer  not  only  to  have  reasonable  security 
from  probability  of  constant  change,  but  also  security  for 
outlay  exhausted.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Masfen's  proposition, 
that  the  tenant  should  have  the  confidence  of  his  landlord,  he 
said  that  mutual  confidence  must  depend  much  upon  the  indi- 
viduals themselves.  If  they  both  made  up  their  minds  to  do 
their  duty  in  their  respectivs  stations  their  relations  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  agreeable  in  this  country.  He  aj^reed  with 
Mr.  Masfen  that  farmers  and  their  labourers  should  be  well 
housed,  and  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to  consistently 
point  out  his  necessities  in  a  plain  but  respectful  manner,  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  his  proverbial  grumbling,  without  speci- 
fying his  grievance.  He  was  prepared  to  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple of  unexhausted  outlay  being  legally  recoverable  from  life 
owners,  as  well  as  from  a  landed  estate  held  in  fee-simple,  and 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  Malt-tax,  saying  that  far- 
mers ought  to  have  had  a  share  of  the  recent  remissiona  of 
taxation.  All  these  matters  required  attention  before  they 
could  make  the  most  of  the  land,  which  was,  or  should  be,  the 
aim  of  every  [practical  agriculturist.  lu  order  to  succeed  in 
this  great  work  they  wanted  cordial  co-operation  between  all 
the  classes  who  subsist  by  the  land,  and  fair  play  from  the 
community  at  large.  Having  secured  this,  they  would  have 
every  incentive  to  devote  their  time,  skill,  and  capital  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  the  production 
of  the  increased  food  supply  that  was  necessary  to  feed  the 
teeming  millions  of  this  prosperous  country. 

Mr.  HoRLEY  said  that  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  one 
great  cause  of  their  weakness  was  that  they  had  kept  aloof 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  had  never  been  properly  repre- 
sented. They  could  never  have  satisfactory  legislation  until 
stockowners  were  more  freely  consulted.  The  carrying  out  of 
measures  of  protection  against  cattle  disease  was  now  merely 
an  annoyance,  and  must  be  placed  in  better  hands  before  they 
could  be  effectual  in  their  operation.  With  regard  to  security 
of  tenure,  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  very  desir- 
able if  the  landowners  and  their  agents  throughout  the  country 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Lincolnshire  and  other  counties 
without  Parliamentary  interference;  but  lie  thought  they  waited 
long  enough  for  voluntary  action.  He  felt  sure  that  until 
Parliament  took  the  matter  in  hand  it  would  never  become 
universal.  They  were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Jones  for 
his  paper,  and  he  hoped  that  a  vote  of  thanks  would  be  awarded 
to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  TiNBALL  said  that  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  he  found 
that  the  cry  there  was  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  came 
from  England. 

Mr.  Lythall  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland  had  expended  more  money  upon  their  holdings  than 
the  farmers  of  England  ;  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  English 
tenant-farmers  had  not  as  much  right  to  compensation  for  their 
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outlay  as  Irish  cotters.  Unless  something  were  done  to  secure 
the  capital  of  tenant-farraers,  either  by  legislation,  or  by  volun- 
tary effort  on  the  part  of  landlords,  the  consumers  of  England, 
who  in  the  long  run  were  the  parties  most  interested  in  this 
matter;  would  demand  an  Act  for  England  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  passed  for  Ireland.  The  time  wo'jld  come  when  the 
consumers  would  force  this  matter  on  landowners.  With  re- 
gard to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  coming  from  Ireland,  he 
might  say  that  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham told  him  the  other  day  that  he  regularly  bought  pigs  in 
Ireland.  It  was  true  that  they  had  the  disease  when  they 
came  over,  but  he  found  that  by  putting  them  on  to  some 
fresh  tan  they  recovered.  A  fresh  load  of  tan  was  put  down 
iu  the  yard  every  week. 


Mr.  PuLLEN  said  there  was  a  greatamount  of  capital  locked 
up  in  this  country,  which  would  be  spent  in  improving  farms, 
and  increasing  their  products,  if  they  had  better  agreements 
between  tenant-farmers  and  their  landlords.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  would  spend  their  money  upon  farms  under 
yearly  tenancies.  Referring  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Ani- 
mals) Act,  he  said  it  was  an  absurdity  that  policemen  should  act 
as  inspectors.  Tliey  knew  scarcely  anything  about  animals.  Al- 
though they  might  know  one  animal  from  another  they  could 
not  tell  whether  an  animal  was  suffering  from  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  not. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  passed,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


DORCHESTER 


F  A  R  M  E  R  S' 


CLUB. 


THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  J.  G.  Homer  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Alfred  Pope  introduced  the  subject  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  meat,  as  follows  : 

This  is  a   subject  of  great    and    increasing    importance 
to    us     all.       It    is     of    importance    to    you      as     pro- 
ducers, and  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  me  and  to   the  com- 
munity at  large  as  consumers  ;   and,  although  you  may    con- 
sider it  to  be  to  your  advantage  pecuniarily  to  keep   up  the 
present  high  prices,  yet  I  do  think  you  will  not   deny  that   it 
would  be  equally  to   your  advantage  and  very  much  to   the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation  if  some  means  could  be  devised  by 
which  our  stock  farms  should  be  made   to  produce  a  greater 
supply  of  meat  than   they  now   do,  and  which   consequently 
the  producer  would  be  enabled  to  bring  into  the  market   at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  I  consider  it  a   duty  which   we,  as  a  great 
meat-consuming  people,  owe  to  ourselves,  to  inquire   by   what 
means  this  may  be  best  effected.     With  this  view,  and  in  order 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  bring  my  subject  more  clearly  before 
you,  I  purpose  dividing  my  paper  into  four  heads — viz. :  First, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  gradual  increase  which  has 
during  the  last  20  years   taken  place  in  the  price  of  meat ; 
secondly,  I  shall  consider  the  cause  of  such  increase  in  price; 
thirdly,  its  effect  ;   and,  lastly,  I  will  offer  a   few  suggestions, 
unpractical  as  they  may  be,  which,  if  capable  of  being  carried 
out,  would  I  think  tend  to  increase  the  supply  and  lessen   the 
price  of  meat,  or  at  all  events  obviate  another  so  serious  an 
advance  as  I  shall  show  you  has  during  the  last   twenty  years 
taken  place.     First,  then,  as  to  the  gradual  rise  in  price.     For 
the  last  22  years — I  do  not  purpose  going  further  back — there 
has  been  a  steady  upward  movement  in  the  price  of  meat,   and 
the  prices  we  are  now  paying  are  just  double  what  they  were 
32  years  ago,  and  this  I  shall  show  you  on  the  authority  of  a 
leading  tradesman  of  this  town,  vi  ho  has  been  good  enough   to 
supply  me  with  the  average  annual  price  charged  a  customer 
for  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  since  the  year  1850.    For  the  year 
1850  the  average  charge  for  beef  and  mutton  was    S^d.  to  6d. 
per  lb.,  lamb  and  veal  being  about  the  same  price.      In   1851 
it  was  6d. ;  in  1853  it  was  G^d.  to  7d. ;    two  years  later   (in 
1855)  it  had  risen  to  7id.,  lamb  being  at  9d. ;    and  this   price 
seems  to  have  continued  until  the  year  1860,  when  we  find  the 
average     to    have   reached    as    high    as    8d.       The    next 
material  rise  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1865,  during  which 
year  the  average  was  85d.,  lamb  being  at    lOd.      During  the 
great  panic  of  1866,  and  the  cattle  plague  of  the  same  year, 
beef  aud  mutton  had  risen  to  'Jd.   per  lb.,   lamb  being  lid.; 
whereas  two  years  later — namely,  in    1868 — -we  find  it  for    a 
time  as  low  as  7id. ;  in  1869  and  '70  it  had  again  got  up   to 
8jd.  and  9d. ;  and  in  1871  and  '72  the  average  price  for   the 
best  joints  was  lOd.  and  lid.  per  lb.,  lamb    never  being   sold 
for  less  than  is.     Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  this  rise  of  |nearly 
100  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  meat  during  the  last  22  years  has 
been  a  gradual  one,  and  that  the  rise  has  been  greater  in  pro- 
portion with  lamb  and  veal  than  it  has  been  with  mutton  and 
beef.     Who  can  teU  that  this  gradual  rise  of  the  last  20  years 
will  not  be  continued  during  the  next  20,  so  that  by  the  year 
1893  we  shall  have  to  pay  2s.  a  pound  for  our  beef  and  mut- 
ton ?     I  say,  gentlemen,  if  this  were  so,  we  should  have  a  meat 
panic  in  this  country,  which  would  be  a  greater  calamity  than 


any  which  has  yet  befallen  us,  and  which  it  behoves  us,  one 
and  all,  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  obviate.  Next  I  am 
to  consider  the  cause  of  this  great  and  gradual  increase  in  the 
price  of  meat ;  and  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  create 
this  are,  in  my  opinion,  most  numerous.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  many  diseases  which  have  of  late  years  been  so  preva- 
lent amongst  our  stock,  and  which  have  annually  carried  off  so 
many  millions,  and  the  consequent  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle,  have  tended  materially  to  lessen  the 
supply  of  fat  meat  brought  into  our  markets  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  large  increase  of  wages  paid  to  artisans 
and  workmen,  have  brought  a  new  meat-consuming  population 
into  the  market.  Thousands  of  working  men,  who  used 
rarely  to  get  meat  for  their  dinners,  can  now  well  afford,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  do  afford,  to  have  it  most  days  of  their  lives  ; 
let  us  hope  that  this  state  of  prosperity  may  long  continue. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  I  came  across  the  report  of  a  meeting 
of  working  men  held  at  Clerkenwell  in  August  last,  in  which 
they  themselves  most  strongly  bear  me  out  in  this.  I  will 
quote  from  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"  There  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  that 
part  of  mutton  mostly  used  by  the  working  classes — namely, 
breasts  of  mutton.  Six  years  ago  they  were  sold  at  3d.  a 
pound,  and  now  they  are  8d.  Legs  of  beef  have  gone  up 
from  2-^i.  to  7d.  Butter  is  double  the  price  it  used  to  be. 
On  eggs  there  has  been  an  advance  of  60  per  cent.,  and  on  lard 
of  50  per  cent.  ;  coals  are  going  up  alarmingly  ;  even  Inciter 
matches  and  firewood  have  advanced  in  price.  Everybody  is 
rising  prices  against  us,  and  the  publicans  who  still  sell  their 
beer  at  3d.  a  quart  seem  to  be  our  only  friends."  The  speaker 
appears  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
like  period  the  wages  of  himself  and  his  fellows  have  increased 
in  almost  an  equal  proportion  with  the  price  of  meat  and 
provisions,  and  that  to  this  increase  of  wages  is  to  be  attributed, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  present  high  prices  of  which 
he  so  loudly  complains.  Then  again,  gentlemen,  there  are 
other  causes  which  seem  to  have  influenced  the  price  of  meat ; 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  for  instance,  has  had  a  far  greater 
effect  thereon,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  on  the  price  of  almost 
every  other  kind  of  food  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  have 
shown  that  within  the  last  20  years  meat  has  risen  in  price 
almost  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent.  Within  the  same 
period  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  has,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hankey,  confirmed  by  the  Economist, 
increased  by  at  least  60  per  cent.  Had  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  meat  kept  pace  with  the  increase  iu  the  supply  of 
gold,  and  the  demand  remained  stationary,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected, and  we  probably  should  now  have  had  meat  at  the  same 
price  as  it  was  20  years  ago  ;  but,  seeing  that  the  supply  of 
gold  has  increased  by  more  than  one-half,  and  the  demand  for 
meat  has  increased  in  almost  the  same  ratio,  the  quantity  now 
represented  by  the  sovereign,  which  is  the  standard  of  value, 
can  only  be  about  equal  to  that  represented  by  the  half- 
sovereign  of  some  20  years  ago.  The  succession  of  hot  and 
dry  summers,  too,  of  1868,  '69,  and '70,  ooming  so  soon  after 
the  great  cattle  plague  year  of  1866,  tended  much  to  lessen 
our  stock  of  store  animals.    And,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  shut 
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your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  extravagant  preservation  of 
game,  especially  of  ground  game — so  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  tenants  find  their  crops  devoured  by  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  consequently  have  no  inducement  to  improve  their 
cultivation — tends  most  materially  to  lessen  the  food-producing 
qualities  of  our  farms.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  question  of 
— Does  the  land  of  England  produce  so  large  a  quantity  of 
food  as  it  might  do  ?  Most  certainly,  I  should  say,  it  does 
not ;  and  this  I  say  not  on  my  own  responsibility,  but  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  our  most  cautious  and  clever  statesmen — I 
mean  Lord  Derby — who  tells  us  that  the  land  of  England  does 
not  produce  one-half  the  amount  of  food  which  it  might  if  it 
were  properly  cultivated,  and  if  the  amount  were  laid  out  on 
it  winch  ought  to  be ;  and  this  brings  me  to  another  point, 
which  I  think  was  also  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Howard's  lecture 
viz.,  is  the  price  which  is  now  being  given  for  agricultural  land 
a  fictitious  and  fancy  price  only,  or  is  it  a  price  which  will, 
liaviug  a  due  regard  to  the  great  bonus  in  the  shape 
of  increase  in  value  which  has  of  late  years,  and 
which  may  with  confidence,  so  long  as  the  great  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country  continues,  be  calculated  to  accrue 
thereon,  in  addition  to  the  small  per-centage  in  the  way  of 
rent,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  security,  pay  the  idle  investor 
as  good  a  return  as  if  he  invested  in  many  of  the  bubble 
schemes  or  foreign  loans  open  to  those  who  wish,  or  who  have 
occasion,  to  employ  their  capital  and  their  labour,  whether  of 
mind  or  body,  separately  ?  I  say  that  it  is ;  and  that  as  the 
land  in  this  country  becomes  more  highly  cultivated,  and  is 
made  to  produce  more,  so  will  it  become  more  valuable,  and 
so  will  the  position  of  the  owner,  the  occupier,  and  the  culti- 
vator thereof  alike  be  raised.  And  now  I  will  pass  on  to  con- 
sider the  third  part  of  my  paper — viz.,  the  eflfect  of  this  great 
and  increasing  advance  in  the  price  of  meat  and  provisions. 
^7  you,  gentlemen,  whom  I  think  I  may  for  the  most  part  re- 
gard as  producers,  this  great  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  and  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold  will  be  felt  far  differently  to  what  it  will 
be  by  the  poor  annuitant,  the  fundholder,tbe  debenture  holder, 
the  mortgagee,  or  by  us  poor  professional  men  and  others — 
who  either  have  fixed  incomes,  or  whose  services  are  remune- 
rated by  a  scale  of  fees  fixed  when  the  guinea  would  purchase 
five  times  as  much  as  it  will  at  the  present  day.  To  you, 
gentlemen,  the  effect  of  this  rise  will  be  that  you  will  become 
constantly  richer,  whilst  we,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  make 
continually  poorer ;  therefore,  although  it  may  behove  one 
small  portion  of  the  community  to  keep  up  the  present  high 
prices,  it  most  certainly  behoves  another,  and  that  by  far  the 
larger,  to  keep  them  down.  We  may  possibly  find  that  the 
present  high  prices  of  meat  and  provisions  may  have  the 
effect,  as  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  coals,  of  creating  a 
greater  economy  in  tlieir  use,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  this  rise 
in  price,  if  it  be  but  temporary,  will  not  have  to  be  altogether 
regretted.  The  extravagance  in  some  houses,  especially  in  the 
kitchen,  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  great  waste  attendant  on 
our  English  system  of  cooking  is  almost  proverbial.  No 
people  in  the  world  consume  so  much  meat  as  the  English,  and 
no  people  consume  it  so  wastefully.  Some  eight  years  ago  it 
may  be  remembered  that  the  Privy  Council  directed  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  dietaries  of  the  lowest  fed  of  our 
population.  The  investigation  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Edward 
Smith,  who  examined  the  food  of  553  households  in  England 
and  Wales,  20  in  Scotland,  and  62  in  Ireland.  In  125 
Enghsh  cases  the  inquiry  related  to  the  poorer  classes  of  in- 
door workpeople,  such  as  silk  weavers,  needlewomen,  glove 
stitchers,  stocking  weavers,  and  shirt-makers  in  London  and 
in  various  provincial  towns  ;  the  other  cases  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  agricultural  population.  The  results  brought  to 
light  were  somewhat  surprising.  It  appeared  that  a  large 
body  of  people  were  actually  existing,  or  trying  to  exist,  on 
less  food — tliat  is,  less  carbon  and  nitrogen — than,  according 
to  scientific  calculations,  were  deemed  barely  sufficient  to 
"  avert  starvation  diseases"  from  the  unemployed  operatives  of 
Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine.  It  was  also  discovered 
that,  as  regards  actual  nutriments,  England  was  the  worst  fed 
division  of  the  kingdom.  "On  the  whole,"  Dr.  Smith  re- 
ported, "  there  was  the  most  nutriment,  the  least  sum  spent 
upon  food,  the  greatest  economy  in  its  selection,  the  most 
bread-stuffs  and  milk,  the  least  sugar,  fats,  meat,  cheese,  and 
tea  in  Ireland.  There  was  tlie  least  amount  of  nutriment,  the 
greatest  variety  of  food,  the  most  costly  selection  of  food,  the 
least  quantity  of  bread-stuffs  and  milk,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  sugar,  fats,  and  meat  in  England."    It  was  calculated  that 


the  Irish,  who  spent  little  more  than  half  as  much  in  food  as 
the  English,  got  fully  twice  as  much  for  their  money  in  the 
shape  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  the  two  chief  elements  of  nutri- 
tion. Scotland  followed  Ireland  in  point  of  economy.  Meat 
or  bacon  was  eaten  by  92  per  cent,  of  all  the  families  included 
in  the  inquiry.  In  England  the  per-centage  was  99,  in  Ire- 
land 59,  Scotland  coming  between  the  two ;  and  the  quantity 
of  meat  consumed  by  each  adult  weekly  was  16oz.  in  England, 
lOJoz.  in  Scotland ;  in  Ireland  ^Joz.,  or  only  a  quarter  of  the 
English  allowance.  Of  the  nourishment  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  Dr.  Smith  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  account. 
The  men,  he  thought,  were  usually  well  fed,  though  as  much 
could  not  always  be  said  of  their  families.  As  a  general  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  gathered  from  the  report  that  the  economy  of 
food  is  much  better  understood  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  London  and  the  larger  provincial  towns,  are  especially 
wasteful  and  extravagant,  both  in  the  selection  and  cooking  of 
tlieir  food.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  last,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  the  most  important,  part  of  my  paper — viz.,  the  means  by 
whicli  the  supply  of  meat  in  our  markets  may  be  increased 
and  the  price  lessened,  or,  at  the  least,  another  so  serious  a 
rise  obviated.  This  I  feel  to  be  entirely  a  practical  question, 
which  had  best  be  left  to  the  more  experienced  members 
amongst  us  to  discuss.  I  will,  therefore,  detain  you  only  a 
short  time  longer  whilst  I  mention  one  or  two  ideas  which  I 
have  gathered,  or  which  may  have  suggested  themselves  to  my 
unpractical  mind.  First;  Should  veal  and  lamb  be  consumed 
to  the  extent  which  it  now  is,  and  has  been  of  late  years  ?  If 
the  animals  which  are  now  killed  before  they  have  reached 
maturity  were  to  be  kept  until  they  had  attained  their  full 
size,  would  not  a  much  greater  weight  of  meat  be  produced? 
The  flesh  of  a  grown  animal  is  undoubtedly  more  palateable 
and  more  nutritious  than  that  of  an  animal  killed  at  an  imma- 
ture age ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  where  keep  is  plenty,  it 
must  pay  the  producer  better  to  allow  his  animals  to  attain 
their  full  size  and  weight  before  he  puts  them  into  the  meat 
market.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  abstinence 
for  a  time,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  from  the  flesh  of 
immature  animals  would,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  veal  and 
lamb,  increase  the  supply,  and  so  reduce  the  price  of  beef 
and  mutton.  Although  I  would  advocate  abstinence  for  a 
time  from  veal  and  lamb,  yet  I  think  that  our  cattle  and  sheep 
(except  those  kept  for  breeding  purposes)  should  be  so  grazed 
that  they  may  be  brought  as  early  as  possible  into  the  market, 
consistently  with  the  greatest  weight  being  made  of  them.  On 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  Mr.  Whittle  treated  some- 
what at  length  at  our  last  [meeting,  and  he  then  showed  us 
that  the  annual  loss  of  cattle  from  rinderpest,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  and  other  important  diseases  exceeded  the  total  number 
of  foreign  stock  brought  into  this  country.  Although  this 
may  be  so,  yet  I  do  not  think  a  total  prohibition  on  foreign 
stock  would  have  a  beneficial  effect ;  the  frames  are  wanting  on 
which  to  lay  the  flesh ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  get  an  unli- 
mited number  of  lean  stock  imported,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  feeding  stuffs,  either  home  grown  or  foreign,  would 
be  forthcoming  wherewith  to  fat  them.  I  would,  therefore, 
advocate  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle ;  but  the  most  severe 
scrutiny  or  quarantine,  and,  if  necessary,  guarantee  should  be 
enforced  at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  every  possible  safeguard  to 
prevent  infected  animals  from  being  landed  adopted  ;  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  stock  alto- 
gether. The  importation  of  Australian  meats  would  probably 
tend  to  keep  down  the  price,  could  the  public  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  such  meats  be  overcome,  and  the  use  of  them  be- 
come more  general.  The  quantity  obtainable  is  without  limit; 
indeed  I  may  mention,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  very  extensive  sheep  farmer  in 
Queensland,  that  annually  the  carcasses  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  thrown  to  the  manure  heap, 
the  hides  and  tallow  being  the  only  portions  considered  of  any 
value.  Could  some  means  be  suggested  by  which  the  car- 
casses of  these  animals  could  be  brought  to  this  country  entire 
which  indeedlthink  has  already  been  done  to  some  limited  extent 
— so  that  the  joints  might  be  available  in  their  familiar  forms, 
I  tliink  the  public  prejudice  against  foreign  preserved  beef  and 
mutton  might  to  a  great  extent  be  got  over,  when  our  monthly 
butchers'  bills  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  considerably  les- 
sened. Cattle  shows,  I  think,  tend  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  weighty  animals,  and  consequently  favour  the  supply  _  of 
meat,  and  to  these  to  a  great  extent  we  owe  the  proud  position 
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held  by  the  British  ox,  of  being  the  best  the  world  can  pro- 
duc.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  ever  maintain  his  position  in 
this  respect.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  leave  my  subject  in 
your  hands,  sincerely  thanking  you  for  the  kind  consideration 
and  attention  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 

Mr,  Genge  rejoiced  in  the  high  price  of  meat,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  long  continued.  It  appeared  to  him  that  on  this 
question  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  that  of  the  producer 
were  not  at  all  identical.  There  was  one  point  he  could  not 
.accept  even  on  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Lord  Derby — 
viz.,  that  the  land  of  England  could  produce  more  than  it  did 
at  present.  He  did  not  think  they  would  hear  that  statement 
from  practical  farmers.  In  some  seasons  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  stock  could  be  produced  than  in  others,  and  this 
variableness,  as  affecting  that  question,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Some  farms  were  calculated  for  breeding  stock, 
and  others  for  grazing,  but  it  was  to  the  interest  of  farmers  to 
produce  as  much  as  they  possibly  could.  Would  they  not  be 
great  fools  if  they  did  not  do  so  ?  It  was  all  very  fine  for 
stump  orators,  of  different  grades — from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — to  say  the  land  did  not  produce  what  it  ought  to  do  ; 
but  what  would  the  tradesmen  say  if  he  were  told  he  did  not  do 
as  much  business  as  he  ought  to  do  ?  Why,  he  would  pro- 
bably give  a  very  rude  answer.  The  same  principle  applied  to 
'  farmers  as  to  tradesmen  ;  if  they  could  not  do  as  much  business 

as  they  could  they  would  stand  much  in  their  own  light.  Re- 
garding veal  and  lamb,  John  Bull,  as  a  rule,  would  have  what 
he  liked  best ;  veal  and  lamb  in  the  early  season  were  con- 
sidered delicacies.  If  John  Bull  were  induced  to  abstain  from 
meat — say  five  out  of  seven  days  in  the  week — then  that 
change  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  market.  Turning  to 
another  point,  he  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Pope,  in  the 
event  of  his  directing  his  attention  to  practical  farming,  to 
buy  foreign  stock  for  fattening — he  did  not  think  it  would  pay 
to  buy  them  to  graze.  The  farmers  had  stock  enough  as  a 
general  rule. 

Dr.  AxDRiDGE  said  it  struck  him  there  was  one  anomaly 
in  the  address  of  their  friend  Mr.  Pope,  who  at  first  spoke  of 
the  distressed  agricultural  labourer — the  current  topic  of  the 
%  day — and  then  told  them  there  was  now  more  meat  consvimed 

by  that  individual  than  ever.  No  doubt  the  latter  was  a  fact. 
The  interesting  figures  recently  given  by  Professor  Leone 
Levi,  as  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
animal  food  amongst  poor  people,  only  went  to  prove  to  out- 
siders that  the  poor  were  not  so  badly  off  as  formerly.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  the  agricultural  labourer  had  7s.  per  week, 
and  now  in  this  county  he  received  an  average  of  from  10s. 
to  12s.,  besides  perquisites.  The  difference  between  wages  in 
the  South  and  those  in  the  North  was  easily  understood  when 
it  was  remembered  that  in  the  latter  part  perquisites  were  very 
slight  indeed.  Looking  carefully  into  the  matter,  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  very  great  difference  between  the  South 
*  and  the  North.    There  was  a  good   article  on  the  subject  in 

the  CornhUl,  and  he  would  recommend  its  perusal  by  every 
gentleman  present.  In  reference  to  another  point,  it  struck 
him  that  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Derby,  and  reiterated  by 
Mr.  Pope,  as  to  the  land  of  England,  if  properly  cultivated, 
being  capable  of  producing  a  great  deal  more  than  at  present, 
was  very  truthful.  Let  them  remember  that  considerable 
improvement  in  cultivation  had  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and,  with  the  application  of  artificial  manures, 
and  by  a  better  system  of  tillage,  that  improvement  would 
continue  ;  the  land  perhaps  twenty  years  hence  would  yield 
double  the  increase  during  the  previous  period  of  the  same 
length.  By  studying  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  by  the  scientific 
application  of  manures,  more  food  might  perhaps  be  produced, 
and  thus  great  good  would  be  derived  by  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  had  been  somewhat  amused  at  the 
subject  set  down  for  discussion,  being  reminded  of  a  great  joke 
once  made  against  the  club.  Some  years  ago,  after  they 
started  as  a  Club,  it  was  said  they  discussed  the  price  of  meat, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to 
introduce  Australian  meat !  Some  member  said  so,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Club.  Some 
one  advocated  the  use  of  Australian  meat,  probably  desiring  it 
tor  his  own  private  consumption  or  that  of  his  neighbours. 
Mr.  Pope's  lecture  Commenced  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
either  increase  the  supply  or  reduce  the  demand.  But,  as  a 
patriot,  one  should  not  strive  to  reduce  the  demand,  for,  un- 
doubtedly, a  meat  consuming  population  were  better  iu 
jihysique  than  the  people  of  a  country  where  meat  was  not  so 


extensively  used.  Unquestionably  a  large  consumption  of 
meat  was  a  sign  of  prosperity — it  was  a  good  thing  in  every 
way.  Mr.  Pope  stated  that  meat  had  greatly  increased  in 
price,  which  he  represented  as  having  been  doubled  within 
the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  but  the  rise  was  gradual. 
Now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  rise  being  gradual,  there 
was  an  indication  of  soundness.  The  value  of  coal  had  been 
doubled  within  a  few  months — and  that  was  an  unsound  rise, 
caused  by  something  in  the  market,  and  which  would  be  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a  reaction.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
meat,  however,  being  sound,  he  took  it  that  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  great  reaction.  As  to  the  causes  of  this  rise,  Mr. 
Pope  attributed  it  to  dry  summers  and  the  diseases  amongst 
stock.  There  was,  however,  another  cause  which  had  not, 
perhaps,  been  sufBciently  considered — the  increased  expenses 
connected  with  the  production  of  meat ;  rates,  taxes,  labour, 
and  other  items  had  been  augmented.  Then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  it  were  not  for  the  price  of  meat  the  British 
farmer  would  not  have  been  able  to  pay  his  way.  It  was  the 
rise  that  had  kept  him  on  his  legs  for  some  years  past ;  he 
could  not,  to  a  material  extent,  compete  with  the  growth  of 
corn  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America ;  but  the  price  of  meat 
helped  to  put  the  balance-sheet  right.  They  were  in  compe- 
tition with  the  whole  world.  He  apprehended  there  must  be 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  corn,  and  that  with  it  would  come 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  meat.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  question  of  game.  In  some  cases  game  might  have 
damaged  the  crops ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  on  many  of  the 
waste  lands  in  this  and  other  counties  it  ought  to  be  propa- 
gated more  than  at  present ;  he  referred  to  the  quantity  of 
meat  derived  from  rabbits  and  hares.  Game,  he  thought,  had 
become  a  peg  on  which  political  agitators  hung  their  grievances; 
but  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  so  great  an  evil  as  imagined. 
Did  the  land  produce  the  quantity  of  meat  it  ought  to  do  ? 
Now  all  they  wanted  was  fair  play.  Let  the  Legislature  give 
them  this  ;  then,  he  thought,  the  landed  interest  would  pro- 
duce as  much  as  it  would  pay  them  to  produce.  It 
was  absurd  to  think  they  would  graze  double  the  present 
number  of  animals  and  lose  by  them.  They  would  produce  as 
much  meat  as  would  pay  ;  when  it  ceased  to  pay  they  would 
cease  to  produce,  the  same  as  in  any  other  class,  sensible  men 
would  do.  He  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  mistake  made  in  the  rt  port  of  a  previous  speech  by  himself. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  land  of  England  could  produce  ten 
times  the  present  quantity  of  meat  produced ;  but  that  the 
increase  coiild  be  made  ten  times  as  much  as  that  imported. 
Mr.  Pope  had  introduced  an  old  question — the  non-consump- 
tion of  lamb  and  veal.  Never  had  a  more  absurd  idea 
entered  the  brains  of  any  one ;  the  theme  had  been  discussed 
in  other  papers  over  and  over  again.  Did  the  pubHc  imagine 
that  at  a  dairy,  where  perhaps  100  cows  were  kept,  as  many 
calves  could  be  reared?  If  the  consumption  of  veal  were 
prohibited  calves  would  be  killed  as  soon  as  they  were  born. 
The  idea  that  all  the  calves  could  be  reared  to  old  bullocks 
was  absurd.  If  they  were  all  suckled  where  would  the  butter 
come  from  ?  The  fact  was  that  the  British  farmer  would  just 
do  what  made  the  most  money ;  it  paid  him  best  to  sell  butter 
and  cheese,  and  that  showed  the  British  public  wanted  those 
articles.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  lamb  of  the  present 
day  is  heavier  than  the  wether  of  a  few  years  ago,  and,  speak- 
ing on  the  evil  of  overstocking  a  farm  with  young  animals,  he 
stated  he  had  seen  on  a  farm  that  day  yearling  calves  which 
were  not  worth  the  money  they  would  have  realised  when  six 
weeks  old. 

Mr.  Lock  thought  the  great  cause  of  the  high  price  of  meat 
was  the  gradual  prosperity  of  the  country.  Corroborating  Mr. 
Pope  as  to  meat  being  once  sold  at  5d.  per  lb. — further  back 
than  twenty  years  ago — he  mentioned  that,  whereas  £5  was 
now  given  for  a  calf,  £1  would  formerly  buy  one. 

Mr.  Genge  supposed  that  by  the  gradual  prosperity  of  the 
country  Mr.  Lock  meant  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Damen  was  sure  that  Mr.  Pope's  conclusion  upon  that 
matter  was  quite  correct.  If  Mr.  George  Homer  knew  as 
much,  as  unfortunately  others  did,  on  the  subject  he  would 
never  had  adopted  his  present  view.  Nor  could  he  agree  with 
him  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  corn  grown,  and,  replying 
on  this  point,  he  reminded  Mr.  George  Homer  of  the  resources 
of  Russia,  where  railways  are  being  so  much  developed, 
and  the  prospects,  in  the  event  of  peace  being  still  preserved, 
of  England  receiving  larger  supplies  from  that  country. 

Mr.  Chapman  Saundeks  had  been  much  interested  in  Mr. 
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Pope's  able  paper.  With  tlie  vice-president,  he  hoped  that  the 
present  high  prices  would  be  continued,  for  it  was  only  to  that 
source  they  might  look  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  increased 
expenses,  especially  those  of  labour.  It  had  been  stated  that 
llie  farmers  could  keep  a  greater  quantity  of  stock  than  at 
present  they  had.  Possibly  there  were  isolated  places  where 
the  land  was  not  so  well  managed  as  was  desirable.  Remunera- 
tive prices  for  corn  were  wanted  ;  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
production  of  meat  by  artificial  means  did  not  pay  unless  there 
there  were  remunerative  prices  for  corn.  When  they  obtained 
a  good  price  for  corn  there  was  an  inducement  to  keep  a  greater 
quantity  of  stock. 

Mr.  Damen  said  there  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than  to 
suppose  England  to  be  capable  of  producing  double  the  present 
quantity  of  food.  In  order  to  do  that  the  agriculturists  would 
have  to  liire  double  tlie  present  quantity  of  labour,  and  he 
asked  whether  that  was  practicable  ?  But  England,  he  ob- 
served, already  produced  more  tlian  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  in  regard  to  both  corn  and  meat,  and  she  had  gone  on 
increasing.  There  might  have  been  some  little  reaction 
occasionally,  but  as  a  rule  she  had  produced  more  at  a  much 
greater  expense  than  formerly.  He  referred  to  tlie  fact  of 
the  large  expenditure  in  this  county  alone  for  artificial  ma- 
nures, mentioning  that  he  had  himself  sent  from  Weymouth, 
since  the  previous  Monday,  to  places  nearly  all  in  tlie  county, 
more  than  150  tons  of  cake— being  £1,500  worth  in  the  course 
of  a  week. 

Mr.  Henry  Pope  agreed  with  Mr.  Damen  that  mutton  and 
beef  were  not  grown  without  a  deal  of  expense. 

Mr.  Galpin,  as  a  consumer,  observed  the  tone  of  the  discus- 
sion did  not  afford  him  mncli  consolation.  He  had  just  heard 
from  such  excellent  authorities  as  Mr.  Genge,  Mr.  G.  Wood 
Homer,  and  Mr.  Chapman  Saunders,  that  the  high  price  of 
meat  was  a  great  desideratum,  and  then,  to  follow  suit,  Mr. 
Damen  gave  the  assurance  that  unfortunately  the  country 
could  not  produce  much  more  corn  than  at  present.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Galpiu)  thought  there  prevailed  a  little  fallacy.  He  sup- 
posed that,  if  any  person  had  said  50  years  ago  that  the  then 
produce  would  not  be  increased,  the  statement  would  not  have 
been  received  as  a  fact.  What  a  large  increase  had  taken  place 
during  that  period,  and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  with  all  the 
intelUgence  of  the  agricultural  mind,  with  the  advantage  of 
improved  implements,  and  so  on,  they  were  now  to  stand  still  ? 
He  was  really  surprised  to  hear  eminent  agriculturists  stand 
up  and  say  "  We  have  got  to  a  certain  point  and  can  go  no 
further."  Their  friend  the  Rev.  H.  Moule — no  mean  au- 
thority— had  shown  how  the  yield  of  grain  could  be  doubled. 
He  (Mr.  Galpin)  entertaiued  strong  hopes  that  after  all  meat 
would  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  Genge  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  expenses 
of  cultivation  go  on  increasing  as  they  have  hitlierto,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  this  country  will  go 
out  of  cultivation,  in  which  case  the  production  of  meat  will 
be  less. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  suggested  that  if  the  consumers 
would  only  pay  two  shillings  per  pound,  instead  of  one,  the 
farmers  of  England  would  be  able  to  produce  a  considerable 
increase. 

Mr.  Galpin  had  heard  some  time  ago  if  certain  laws  then 
in  agitation  were  passed  the  whole  area  of  Pordington  Field 
would  go  out  of  cultivation.  After  that  he  had  not  been  afraid 
of  such  predictions. 

Dr.  Albkidge  thought  the  point  as  to  the  ability  to 
produce  more  meat  if  the  price  were  raised  to  two  shil- 
lings per  pound,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  AVood  Homer  should 
be  pressed. 

The  President  would  use  more  artificial  food.  It  struck 
liim  in  the  first  place  that  produce  and  consumption  would 
govern  price?.  If  the  former  were  not  e(|ual  to  the  lalter  they 
must  have  higher  prices  ;  produce  and  consumjition  must  go 
together.  Adverting  to  a  quotation  in  Mr.  Pope's  paper  as  to 
the  price  of  lard,  he  said  it  struck  him  that  the  population  of 
this  country  were  all  now  above  eating  pork  ;  they  could  afford 
lOd.  and  Is.  per  pound  for  beef  and  mutton — why  not  substi- 
tute pork  at  6d  ?  The  people  ate  more  than  was  eaten  20 
years  ago— that  explained  the  rise  in  prices.     Regarding  the 


quantity  of  meat  produced,  that  must  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  the  seasons.  Then,  again,  during  the  past  four  years 
disease  had  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  Mr. 
Whittle,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  shown  the  loses  sustained 
In  that  direction.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  ?  Why  even  in  the  very  lambs  that  were  falling 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  traced.  That  could  be  proved  ; 
and  if  that  were  the  case  the  disease  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
reducing  the  quantity  of  stock  brought  to  the  market.  He 
contended  that  agriculturists  had  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  the 
public  and  demand  a  reasonable  return  for  their  expenses.  He 
thought  his  son  George  was  perfectly  right  as  to  the  breeding 
of  calves  and  lambs  ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them 
all  to  be  reared.  The  labour  question  would,  he  thought,  have 
a  great  effect  upon  produce.  This  question  he  regarded  as 
being  very  serious.  On  a  few  other  points  Mr.  Homer  like- 
wise commented. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  reply,  said  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  treated  by  a  producer  rather  than  a  con- 
sumer; if  lie  had  only  known  what  a  hive  he  had  been  putting 
his  head  into  he  should  certainly  have  thought  twice  before 
introducing  the  question.  Upon  most  of  the  practical  points 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  discussion  he  hardly  felt  him- 
self competent  to  cope  with  the  many  producers  of  meat  whom 
he  now  saw  around  him.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Genge 
had  said,  as  to  land  not  producing  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do, 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  agreed  with  Lord  Derby  that  it  did  not  do  so. 
There  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  who  farmed,  and 
who  had  not  capital  wherewith  to  stock  their  farms;  there 
were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  farms  not  half  stocked.  Now, 
if  those  farms  were  only  made  to  carry  their  full  amount  of 
stock,  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production 
of  meat.  Mr.  George  Homer  had  taken  exception  to  many 
points,  but  they  had  been  mostly  answered  by  Mr.  Damen. 
But  there  was  one  which  had  not  been  touched  upon.  He 
(Mr.  Pope)  thought  the  demand  for  meat  might  be  reduced 
without  lessening  the  consumption,  aud  the  way  he  would  bring 
about  this  was  by  the  importation  of  foreign  meats,  not  in  a  live, 
but  in  a  dead  state.  Prom  tables  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
it  was  ascertained  that  in  1865  the  importations  were  next  to 
nothing,  foreign  preserved  meats  being  then  comparatively  un- 
known in  England.  But  in  18C6  91  cwts.  were  imported  ; 
in  1867,  60,000  cwts. ;  aud  in  1872,  352,000  cwts. ;  the  cost 
being  £900,000.  These  figures  showed  that  the  consumption 
of  foreign  preserved  meats  in  this  country  was  at  present  very 
jireat,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  increasing.  Mr.  Homes  had 
said  if  consumers  gave  3s.  per  pound  he  could  produce  double 
the  present  quantity  of  meat  ;  now,  if  that  were  so,  un- 
doubtedly his  excuse  for  killing  calves  and  lambs  could  not  hold 
good  ;  he  killed  them  apparently  because  he  could  not  keep 
them,  but  if  he  could  produce  double  the  present  amount  of 
meat,  if  he  were  paid  for  it,  he  could  surely  well  afford  to  keep 
them  until  they  had  arrived  at  such  an  age  of  maturity  when 
they  would  realise  five  or  six  times  the  amount  they  now  made 
when  brought  into  the  market. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pope  closed  the  proceedings. 


THE  SMITHPIELD  CLUB  CATALOGUE.— Eor  some 
time  past  we  have  continued  to  protest  against  the  discredit- 
able manner  in  which  the  stock  catalogue  has  been  turned  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company — with  head-line  "advertise- 
ments to  each  page,  with  horrible  poster  kind  of  things  inter- 
leaved here  and  there,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  Company's 
ollicials  complacently  paraded  on  the  title.  This  it  will 
be  seen  is  to  be  no  longer  permitted,  hut  for  the  future 
advertisements  are  to  appear  only  iu^their  proper  place  at  the 
end  of  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Leeds,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany, gave  his  promise  to  this  effect,  as  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  he  himself  has  been  opposed  to  such  practices. 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Ayr,  Mr.  William  lleid, 
CluDe,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Hobert  13. 
Wilson,  wool. broker,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  wool. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  :  Pro'>i"nent  in  the  benificeut  economy  of 
our  all-wise  Creator  foi  ihe  service  of  mankind,  stands  the 
sheep.  Whether  viewed  from  the  ideas  we  possess  of  the 
beautiful  or  the  useful,  he  ranks  in  either  in  the  first-class. 
Who  has  not  admired  tlie  pretty  frolics  of  the  innocent  young 
in  their  evening  gambols  by  the  rugged  crags,  round  which 
Sol's  departing  rays  seerungly  love  to  linger  ?  Some  of  the 
most  endeariug  scenes  of  earth  have  their  highest  similitudes 
centred  in  the  lamb ;  and  while  we  can  never  forget  the 
animal  that  calls  to  mind  so  many  bright  associations,  even  on 
the  ground  of  the  beautiful,  the  utilitarian,  forgetting  or  not 
considering  these  elements,  will  join  us  in  saying  that  of  all 
created  animals  none  are  more  useful.  It  would  he  a  work  of 
supererogation  on  my  part  to  attest  this  :  many  of  us  are  living 
proofs  of  the  fact.  The  sheep  gives  immediate  employment  to 
thousands,  who  in  their  several  spheres  utilise  diflferent  parts 
of  it  for  the  various  uses  of  the  great  human  family.  In  these 
we  have  the  producer,  the  butcher,  the  skinner,  the  tanner, 
shoemaker,  tallow-chandler,  &c.  Theu  the  "  fleece,"  which  we 
call  wool,  gives  employment  to  the  wool-brokers,  spinners,  ma- 
nufacturers, clothiers,  &c.,  and  the  various  branches  of  trade 
these  give  rise  to.  The  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  these  considerations,  and  it  certainly  de- 
serves great  attention,  more  particularly  from  those  who  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives..  The  benefits  derivable  from  a 
deeper  study  of  this  subject  cannot  be  made  apparent  by  sim- 
ply perusing  a  paper  and  engaging  in  discussion  thereon  ;  but 
ideas  may  be  formed  and  plans  suggested  which,  if  carefully 
carried  out,  may  result  in  these  being  more  widely  extended, 
in  extracting  large  comforts  and  commercial  gains  to  those 
more  immediately  concerned,  and  eventually  to  all.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  design  and  place  of  reading  this  paper  to 
cram  into  it  an  epitomised  history  of  wool,  and  the  various 
breeds  of  sheep  from  which  it  is  secured.  These  are  no  doubt 
of  great  interest  and  value  ;  but  the  task  is  more  fitted  for  one 
of  the  many  thousand  bookmakers  who  give  their  time  and 
talents  to  amuse  rather  than  enlighten  the  age.  I  humbly 
think  such  a  work  would  be  highly  appreciated.  A  few 
notices  are  to  be  found  by  wading  through  a  mass  of  unin- 
teresting matter,  some  of  it  of  great  value,  which,  if  carefully 
collected  and  edited,  might  form  a  not  insignificant  handbook 
on  the  subject.  I  prefer  to  look  upon  things  as  they  are,  and 
try  to  discover  the  way  to  a  better  stale  of  things.  We  get  our 
wool  in  Scotland  from  the  following  breeds  of  sheep — the 
Leicester,  Cheviot,  blackfaced,  and  from  crosses  between  these. 
The  Leicester  gives  us  a  strong,  deep,  bright  wool,  much  ad- 
mired for  its  combining  qualities,  but  not  well  fitted  for  clothing 
purposes.  The  formation  of  wool  is  unlike  that  of  hair,  wiiich 
tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  of  smooth  surface.  Two  opinions  are 
put  forth  by  parties  who  have  minutely  examined  wool.  One 
IS  that  it  is  small  at  the  root  and  thick  at  the  top  ;  serrations, 
or  branches,  jutting  out  like  small  twigs  from  a  tree.  The 
other  says  in  reference  to  these  serrations  that  the  fila- 
ments of  the  fine  qualities  vary  in  thickness  from  1-1 100th 
to  1-1 500th  of  an  inch.  Their  structure  is  very  curious, 
exhibiting  in  a  good  achromatic  microscope,  at  intervals  of 
about  1 -300th  of  an  inch,  a  series  of  serrated  rings,  intri- 
cated  towards  each  other  like  the  scaly  zones  of  a  serpent's 
skin.  I  think  these  statements,  though  differing,  show  that 
serrations  exist,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  serra- 
tions are  more  frequent  on  fine  wools  than  on  those  of  the 
Leicester  breed,  and  go  far  to  explain  why  one  wool  is  better 
adapted  for  worsted,  and  another  for  clotiiing  purposes. 
Without  these  serrations  the  wool  appears  more  lustrous,  and 
this  quality  is  very  apparent  in  the  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
other  long-wooUed  breeds.  On  the  other  hand,  Cheviot  and 
other  short  woolled  breeds  show  these  serations  to  exist  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  they  are  better  adapted  for  milling,  a  great 
desideratum  to  the  clothing  manufacturer.  In  this  class  may 
1)6  placed  the  merino  of  Spain,  which  is  spread  over  the  face 
pf  the  pasture  world,  and  as  seen  in  Australia,  grows  the  finest 


wool  for  clothing  purposes.  The  black  faced  is  essentially  a 
hard  and  bright  wool ;  but  from  its  greater  exposure  to  ex- 
treme cold  and  wet,  produces  very  coarse  and  kempy  wool. 
How  this  may  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent  wilt  be  treated  of 
in  and  after  part  of  tliis  paper.  These  then  being  the  three 
leading  classes  on  which  to  work,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
crossbreeds;  and  first  stands  the  lialf-bred,  a  cross  between 
the  Leicester  and  Cheviot.  U^ithout  doubt  this  is  the  most 
valuable  wool  produced  in  Scotland,  and  probably  the  best  in 
the  British  Isles,  combining  as  it  does  the  brightness  of  the 
sire,  with  tlie  fineness  of  the  Cheviot.  No  wool  of  British 
growth  commands  a  higher  price  if  well  bred  and  properly  got 
up  ;  and  though  it  cannot  boast  of  such  a  weighty  fleece  on 
the  average  as  some  of  the  Lincoln  breed,  which  on  the 
average  weigh,  in  good  clips  about  li  lb.,  many  fleeces  weigh- 
ing 18  lb.  and  20  1b.,  yet  the  following  example  will  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  careful  selection,  and  proper 
attention.  ]\Ir.  Wright  of  Dowhill  exhibited  a  half-bred  lamb 
of  1871  at  the  Ayr  show,  held  in  April  1872  ;  its  carcase  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  James  M'Math,  Maybole,  and  weighed 
131  lbs.  extra  heavy,  and  when  its  skin  was  taken  off  it 
weighed  51  lb.  gross,  and  carried  ISlbs.  of  pure  clean  wool, 
worth  at  least  2s.  per  lb.  Had  the  same  fleece  been  clipped,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  weighed  20  lbs.,  worth  at  the 
time  2s.  Id.  or  2s.  2d.  Were  a  little  more  attention  given  to 
this  cross,  Scotland  would  become  in  its  low-lying  parts,  a  field 
for  the  propagation  of  sheep  calculated  to  yield  one  ;.of  the 
finest  and  best  paying  wools.  No  doubt  this  is  done  already 
to  a  great  extent,  and  why  greater  results  have  not  followed 
remains  to  be  slated  from  the  practical  breeders'  stand  point. 
2s.  6d,  per  lb.  was  realised  for  this  class  of  wool  at  last  public 
sales  from  fleeces  weighing  about  9  lb.  Next  in  yield  of  good 
heavy  deep  grown  wool  is  the  cross-bred  between  the  Leicester 
and  blackfaced  ;  this  possesses  the  lustre,  but  lacks  the  quality 
of  the  half-bred.  Great  care  is  especially  required  in  the 
selection  of  ewes,  lest  the  coarse  nature  of  the  mother's  dress 
be  copied  by  the  progeny.  For  combing  purposes  it  is  much 
sought  after,  mixing  well  with  the  deep  strong  Lincolns.  Cross- 
breds  are  hardy,  and  better  adapted  to  higher  and  colder  lands 
tlian  half-breds,  and  no  doubt  they  are  on  that  account  deser- 
vedly prized.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  class  should  not 
command  greater  attention.  The  carcase  and  the  fleece  both 
combine  to  make  a  good  sheep  of  this  sort  a  good 
paying  one.  Many  have  tried,  and  have  as  often 
found  the  undesirability  of  crossing  the  Cheviot  and  black- 
faced  breeds.  The  carcase  produced  is  inferior,  and  the 
fleece  is  deficient  in  quality  to  rank  as  fine,  and  wants 
depth  to  corah  ;  besides,  its  lustre  is  awanting.  No  stock- 
owner  looking  to  the  interests  of  his  bank  account  will  persist 
in  this  cross.  Many  no  doubt  think  it  desirable  to  have  a 
change  of  stock  who  occupy  high  cold  land  ;  but  from  all  I 
have  seen  I  would  advise  such  to  select  good  rams  of  the 
blackfaced  breed,  rather  than  go  irto  this  speculation,  which 
ultimately  ends  disastrously.  We  are  then  confined  to  Leices- 
ter, Cheviot,  blackfaced,  and  half-bred  and  cross-bred.  The 
question  arises,  can  any  improvement  be  introduced  ?  With 
the  exception  of  Lincoln,  we  have  found  that  with  these  as 
good  a  carcase  and  fleece  can  be  produced  as  is  attainable  in 
this  country.  Now,  1  would  submit  the  suggestion  to  some, 
who  may  yet  aim  at  a  higher  type,  to  try  a  Lincoln  sire  and 
half-bred  ewe.  If  the  climate  answers,  I  think  you  would  se- 
cure a  really  fine  wool,  both  as  regards  quality  and  lustre.  If 
nothing  more  should  be  tried  to  improve  classes,  by  all  means 
let  great  heed  be  paid  to  the  perfection  of  those  we  have. 
The  large  stocks  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness  shires  are  being 
crossed  more  and  more.  The  Cheviots  are  gradually  diminish- 
ing, half  and  cross-bred  being  introduced.  These  efforts  are 
in  the  right  direction,  depend  upon  it.  The  great  increase  of 
combing  machinery,  and  the  high-class  style  of  articles  pro- 
duced, are  impressing  the  present  generation  with  a  lustrous 
taste ;  and  the  future  efforts  of  stockowners  will  be  taxed  to 
maintain  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  Already  our  distant 
colonies  are  echoing  the  call  for  long  bright  wool,  by  sending 
to  our  shores  within  the  past  ten  years  a  large  proportion  of 
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their  clips ;  and  tlie  British  farmer  will  be  called  upoa  for 
greater  improvemente,  to  compete  with  this  fresh  supply. 
The  finest  types  of  our  sheep  have  been  exported  ;  and  a  cross 
with  the  fine-woolled^sheep  of  Australia  and  South  America 
produces  a  style  of  wool,  which  for  quaUty  and  lustre  goes  far 
to  eclipse  our  most  famed  home-grown.  When  it  is  considered 
that  their  effort  lies  in  securing  a  valuable  fleece,  the  carcase 
being  a  secondary  object,  it  will  take  the  British  farmer  to 
work  at  his  double  purpose  of  securing  the  heaviest  carcases, 
with  the  finest  fleece,  to  compete  with  the  one  ideal  policy  of 
his  distant  competitors.  In  1869,  consequent  on  the  large  in- 
crease of  South  American  wools,  the  question  agitated  France 
whether  tliey  should  not  look  more  to  the  butcher  than  the 
stuff  manufacturer.  And  the  question  frequently  arises,  es- 
pecially when  a  sudden  change  has  taken  place  in  the  wool 
market ;  and  it  is  observed  that  ioreign  wools  move  off  when  our 
own  is  at  a  standstill.  This  happened  last  year  during  a  dead 
calm  in  our  home  wools,  foreigns  were  in  request  at  advanc- 
ing rates,  and  not  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  quantity  of 
combing  sorts  was  short — did  the  manufacturers  look  at  what 
they  had  at  home,  go  into  the  market,  and  sent  prices  up  with 
a  bound.  Our  imports  of  foreign  in  1871  were  319,511,3361bs. ; 
in  1873,  303,900,8831bs.— deficiency,  16,610,4541bs.  Our 
import  of  these  wools  was  exceptionally  large  in  1871.  In 
1801,  we  received  7,371,77-llbs.  They  went  up  slowly  until 
184.1, when  they  stood41,000,0001bs.  odds;  in  1851,83  millions ; 
1861,  nearly  double ;  and  1871  shows  more  than  triple  the 
amount  imported  in  1861.  The  value  of  wool  imported  in 
1871  was  £17,436,806 ;  in  1873,  £18,057,108— increase, 
£630,303.  Our  exports  of  wool  in  1871,  in  value, 
were  £828,799;  in  1573,  £633,836— decrease,  £195,973. 
Our  exports  of  yarns  (woollen  and  worsted)  in  1873 
exceeds  that  of  1871  by  £9,565.  This,  in  the  face  of 
disastrous  sacrifices  made  by  spinners,  serves  to  show  that 
values  had  been  considerably  higher,  the  quantity  being  less 
by  nearly  4,000,0001bs.  The  boundaries  of  sheep-walks  in 
this  country  are  getting  more  circumscribed  year  by  year. 
From  many  straths,  with  their  snow-caped  secluded  hills,  sheep 
have  been  banished,  that  the  wild  animals  sportsmen  love  to 
chase  may  not  be  intruded  upon  by  the  tender  directed  foot- 
steps of  the  shepherd  of  the  more  useful  animal,  the  sheep. 
This  is  going  backward.  One  would  think  our  over-populated 
island  required  all  its  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
people.  We  are  at  present  in  a  very  trying  position  for  fore- 
casting the  future  value  of  wool.  Looking,  however,  to  the 
decrease  of  our  foreign  supplies,  and  the  severe  season  through 
which  we  are  passing,  it  may  not  be  Utopian  to  anticipate'  a 
maintenance  of  comparatively  high  prices,  although  in  the 
interest  of  producer  and  consumer  a  return  to  more  moderate 
prices  would  have  many  advantages,  and  enable  the  trade  to  be 
pursued  with  greater  confidence  and  less  hazard  than  has  been 
the  case  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  refer  in  this  paper  to  the  proper  management  of 
the  different  kinds  of  wools  spoken  of.  And,  first,  of  dipping, 
salving,  or  smearing.  If  we  attend  carefully  to  the  condition 
of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  we  find  they  have  naturally 
a  great  amount  of  yolk  secreted  amongst  the  roots  of  their 
wool,  which,  according  to  their  condition,  spreads  outwards, 
maintaining  the  wool  in  a  healthy  state.  To  foster  this  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  all  applied  dips,  having  at  the  same  time  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  parasites.  Leicester  wools  never 
require  the  heavy  dressing  essential  to  sheep  going  on  higher 
lands.  Cheviots,  being  more  exposed,  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sity to  adopt  some  means  to  maintain  an  equal  temperature, 
as  they  have  aqueous  chills  to  withstand,  which  are  more 
severe  than  even  many  extra  degrees  of  dry  cold  air.  In 
many  districts  smearing  is  the  only  approved  protective,  and 
when  not  too  much  tar,  and  only  butter,  is  used,  is  certainly 
as  good  a  system  as  can  be  adopted.  But  many  lands  arc  not 
so  extremely  wet,  and  here  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule, 
many  following  out  their  own  ideas ;  hence  we  have  great 
varieties  of  method.  Instead  of  the  usual  smearing,  the  best 
thing  to  do,  in  ray  opinion,  is  to  dress  witli  some  approved 
dip — of  these  I  cannot  say  which  is  best,  nearly  all  having  a 
leg  to  stand  upon,  and  many  prize  what  another  condemns. 
It  seems  to  me  all  dips  fail  in  not  providing  grease  of  sulfi- 
cient  quantity  to  foster  and  sustain  the  natural  yolk,  wliich  is 
of  itself  sufficient,  if  present  in  any  quantity,  to  ward  off  the 
effects  of  the  exposure,  attention  being  paid  to  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  keds,  &c.  When  dips  do  not  provide  this  according  to 
districts  a  proportion  of  butter  or  whale  grease  should  be 


added,  and  no  grease  should  be  applied  which  will  leave  wool 
pretending  to  whiteness  in  a  yellow  condition.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  blackfaced ;  and  here  I  would  refer  to  a  cus- 
tom that  brings  into  disrepute  smearing,  more  than  the  sneer 
of  those  who  characterise  it  as  barbarous,  viz.,  the  large  quan- 
tity of  tar  used  with  brown  grease  and  other  inferior  substi- 
tutes, for  the  best  of  all  appliances,  butter.  A  mistaken  idea 
prevails,  that  the  wool  is  not  affected,  and  its  weight  is  in- 
creased. The  wool  is  deteriorated,  and  that  to  a  great  extent 
and  cute  spinners,  with  appliances  for  letting  them  know  how 
much  real  wool  is  in  a  certain  clip,  are  not  going  to  be  done 
twice,  and,  not  to  imitate  all  (for  there  are  most  honourable 
exceptions),  the  manufacturer  has  great  reason  to  be  suspicious 
that  all  he  buys  is  not  wool.  Of  course,  where  tar  is  used, 
colour  is  not  expected ;  but  apart  from  this,  there  are  the  best 
of  reasons  for  not  using  inferior  grease.  We  hear  of  many 
flocks  being  thinned  after  they  have  been  smeared,  for  which 
bad  tar  is  sure  to  be  blamed,  when  the  real  cause  is  the  avarice 
of  the  user,  in  not  putting  into  his  smearing  tub  as  much 
proper  grease  as  will  destroy  the  tar  spirit.  The  summer 
arrives,  and  brings  the  time  for  clipping.  Previous  to  this 
operation,  whitefaced  sheep  should  be  washed.  I  need  not 
enter  into  the  many  systems  adopted.  Parties  not  being  all 
situated  alike,  different  methods  originate  more  from  necessity 
than  choice.  Blackfaced  need  not  be  washed;  but,  generally, 
cross  and  half-bred  should  be.  Some  seasons  this  may  not  be 
desirable,  as  for  certain  purposes  such  wool  is  much  wanted.  If 
washing  cannot  be  done  thoroughly,  better  leave  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  as  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  half- 
washed  wool.  In  clipping,  great  care  should  be  observed  in  re- 
moving all  excrement,  which  the  trade  has  dubbed  "jewellery," 
but,  unfortunately,  of  the  class  Government  has  stamped 
with  just  and  emphatic  disapprobation,  making  it  punish- 
able to  include  rubbish,  &c.  This  leads  me  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  manner  of  disposing  of  wool.  This  is  done 
by  many  at  markets  held  in  principal  districts  of  the  country, 
and  at  which  the  lambs,  &c.  (Hke  wool  coming  but  once  a 
year),  are  transferred.  When  we  consider  the  excitement 
attending  such  a  congregation  of  friends,  who  meet  seldom 
and  have  many  duties  to  attend  to,  I  think  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  commit  the  charge  of  their  clips  to  wool-brokers, 
who  make  it  the  special  business  of  their  lives,  is  very  appa- 
rent. The  altered  conditions  for  transacting  business  brought 
about  by  steam  and  electricity  can  only  be  met  by  watching 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  trade  waves,  which,  like  the 
sea,  have  their  coming  and  going.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
prompt  communication  tends  to  equalise  the  value  of  commo- 
dities. This  applies  to  wool  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  those  having  only  once  a  year  to  dispose  of 
one  of  the  principal  staples  of  the  world  cannot  be  so  well 
educated  in  fractional  values  (which  are  in  wool  very  import- 
ant) as  those  continually  handling  it ;  and  many  cannot  at 
these  fairs  do  anything  until  they  hear  their  neighbours',  or 
perchance  brokers'  reports.  Many,  no  doubt,  will  view  the 
matter  from  the  opposite  side ;  but  a  comparison  of  prices 
realised  at  fairs,  and  the  average  of  prices  got  through  a 
series  of  years  by  brokers,  will  set  at  rest  any  doubt  on  the 
matter.  In  anticipation  of  the  discussion  to  follow,  which  I 
trust  will  be  spirited,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  treat  the  subject  so  as  to  raise  points  for 
further  inquiry  here,  and  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
those  who,  in  a  different  sphere,  may  look  for  a  treatise  on 
wool  to  contain  more  details  on  its  nature  and  manufacture. 
I  trust  this  will  appear  to  you  to  be  wise,  and  that  you  will, 
as  opportunity  offers,  strive  to  accomplish  in  life  what  is  de- 
sirable in  every  business — its  perfection.  Mr.  Wilson  handed 
round  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  wools. 

Mr.  Dalglisii  :  In  wool- growing,  as  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  tlioy  must  adapt  their  ideas  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  One  kind  of  sheep 
might  do  well  in  one  locality,  and  another  in  another.  He 
did  not  know  that  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  look  to  the 
producing  of  wool  as  to  the  producing  of  good  sheep.  At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  it  was  best  to  combine  the  two  as 
much  as  possible.  But  he  conceived  that  in  heavy-land  dis- 
tricts, where  sheep  were  fed  on  the  land  off  turnips,  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  have  long-woolled  sheep,  with  their  wool 
trailing  amongst  their  feet.  On  light  sandy  land  it  might  be 
different.  For  liis  own  part,  he  confessed  that  very  long- 
woolled  sheep  did  not  do  so  well  in  the  climate  where  he  wss 
situated  as  those  of  a  shorter  and  closer  wool. 
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Mr.  BoJVE  (East  Sanquhar)  approved  very  much  of  the  idea 
thrown  out  in  the  paper  of  a  cross  between  the  Lincoln  and 
half-bred  sheep.  Probably  no  more  profitable  sheep  could  be 
reared ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this  country,  they  could  only 
be  brought  to  maturity  on  first-class  land,  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  set  apart  for  them,  so  long  as  dairy  produce  re- 
mained at  its  present  prices.  He  had  seen  Lincoln  sheep 
both  in  England  and  in  Glasgow,  and  he  was  astonished  at 
their  size  and  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  wool  they  carried. 
Could  they  be  raised  to  the  size  he  had  frequently  seen  them, 
they  would  be  nearly  double  the  average  weight  of  the  crosses 
they  had  here.  But  he  was  afraid  they  were  not  likely  to 
suit  very  well  on  the  hilly  land  which  was  chiefly  used  for 
sheep-breeding  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dalglish  had  remarked  that 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  rear  good  sheep  than  to  produce 
good  wool.  But  they  would  invariably  find  the  two  were 
coupled  together.  The  production  of  wool  was  worth  some 
study,  especially  when  it  was  bringing  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  With 
the  average  of  8  or  9  lbs.  from  each  sheep,  they  would  find 
that  no  inconsiderable  amount  would  be  got  for  the  fleeces. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  ever-growing  demand  for  wool,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  had  brought  well  out ;  and  he  believed  that  demand 
would  go  on  increasing,  more  than  taxing  even  the  powers  of 
the  foreign  growers  to  supply  it.  There  was  one  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  have  some  explanation,  and  that  was  the 
difi'erence  in  the  price  between  washed  and  unwashed  wool. 
They  had  found  lately  that  those  who  had  been  selling  wool 
as  washed  got  only  2d.  per  lb.  or  so  more  than  for  unwashed  ; 
and  were  thus  losers  to  the  extent  of  3d.  or  4d.  per  lb.  by  it. 
He  had  never  met  an  agent  who  could  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this.  Some  of  them  said  they  did  not  wash  it 
well  enough,  but  if  they  washed  it  to  please  them  there  would 
not  be  half  of  the  wool  left.  He  thought  there  should  be  a 
little  more  distinction  between  washed  and  unwashed  wool. 
He  had  no  doubt  there  was  some  cause  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  ;  but  whether  it  was  want  of  confidence  in  the  thing 
being  properly  done  or  not  he  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Dalglish  apprehended  that  that  was  the  sole  cause ; 
the  buyers  had  no  confidence  in  the  wool  being  properly 
washed.  There  were  many  who  desired  their  wool  to  wash 
well,  but  they  also  wanted  it  to  weigh  as  well  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kerr  (Milton)  had  had  some  experience  these  few 
years  back  in  selling  wool,  and  he  must  say  he  had  not  found 
the  distinction  between  the  diS'erent  kinds  of  wool  that  was 
sometimes  represented.  He  had  sent  in  a  quantity  this  last 
season  to  the  firm  that  Mr.  Wilson  represented — some  of  it 
three-parts  bred,  a  quantity  half-bred,  and  some  cross-bred, 
and  it  all  went  off  at  about  the  same  price.  He  was  well 
pleased  with  what  it  brought.  Some  of  his  neighbours  had 
local  dealers  pushing  amongst  them,  and  giving,  they  said,  the 
largest  prices  that  were  to  be  got ;  but  he  sent  his  in  without 
any  conditions,  and  he  thought  he  got  as  high  a  price  as  any 
of  them.  He  thought  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool 
depended  a  good  deal  on  the  -kind  of  feeding  that  was  given. 
The  particular  animal  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  referred  to  had  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  more  than  grass  to  live  upon.  He  was 
afraid  these  very  large  kinds  were  not  suited  tor  their  cold  cli- 
mate. But  he  thought  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep.  In  a  wet  winter  like  the  present  they  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  little  dry  feeding. 

Mr.  Steele  (Burnhead)  believed  he  was  situated  at  the 
highest  point  in  Ayrshire,  and  his  stock  were  all  blackfaced. 
He  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  entered  more 
minutely  into  the  subject  of  dipping,  for  the  information  of 
those  situated  on  the  moorlands.  The  name  of  dips  was 
legion,  and  some  of  them  were  patent.  His  plan  was  to  work 
on  the  cheapest  principle,  and  to  send  the  best  wool  possible 
out  to  the  market.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Rome's 
dip  ;  it  was  a  little  dangerous,  but  it  was  very  effectual  for  the 
purpose,  and  did  no  harm  to  the  wool  or  to  the  sheep.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  dipping  his  sheep  immediately  after  har- 
vest, and  then  to  bring  the  wool  up  to  the  mark,  in  three 
weeks  or  so  afterwards  he  poured  oil  on  the  sheep — using  the 
cheapest  he  could  get ;  and  he  had  always  got  a  good  market 
price  for  his  wool  for  the  last  15  years.  He  poured  three  gills 
of  oil  on  each  sheep,  and  was  able  to  go  over  500  in  a  day  with 
six  men  and  a  boy  attending  them.  His  wool  when  sent  to 
market  was  as  heavy  as  any  tarred  wool  in  Ayrshire.  He  got 
his  oil  for  28s.  per  cwt.  He  had  obtained  it  from  the  same 
quarter  for  the  last  15  years.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
second  lift  of  olive  oil.    His  fleeces  would  average  about  five 


to  the  stone  ;  and  his  hogg  a  little  more  than  four  fleeces  to 
the  stone.  He  was  not  like  Mr.  Dalglish  ;  he  did  not  care  for 
short  wool ;  he  liked  to  see  the  wool  dragging  down  to  the 
ground.  He  would  say  that  they  should  be  careful  in  having 
good  rams,  and  by  using  their  wool  well  they  would  get  a  good 
price  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  Bruce  (Auchengate)  thought  they  should  aim  at 
having  both  a  good  carcase  and  good  wool.  With  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  wool,  he  thought  it  best  to  have  dealings  both  with 
spinners  and  commission-agents.  With  regard  to  dips,  they 
at  one  time  used  Rome's,  and  it  was  a  perfect  cure  so  far  as 
vermin  were  concerned ;  but  it  was  dangerous,  and  one  of 
their  men  got  himself  injured  by  it.  They  had  been  in  the 
habit  lately  of  using  carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  J.  Lindsay  (Irvine)  inquired  whether  in  using  oil  there 
was  not  a  liability  in  it  to  spread  over  the  outside  of  the  fleece, 
and  be  washed  to  the  ground,  and  thus  do  little  good. 

Mr.  Steele  said  the  oil  must  be  put  on  well  up  ou  the 
back,  in  "  sheds "  made  for  it  in  the  wool,  and  then  the  whole 
fleece  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Young  (Kilhenzie)  believed  the  way  that  sheep  were 
fed  had  much  to  do  with  the  carcase  and  the  wool.  He 
thought  the  new  cross  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  be 
suited  for  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Lincolnshire,  it  was  true, 
was  a  heavy-land  county,  but  it  was  flat,  heavy  land.  Many 
were  inclined  to  be  alarmed  at  the  enormous  importations  of 
foreign  wool,  but  he  did  not  think  they  need  have  any  fear. 
If  the  prosperity  of  the  country  continued,  the  demand  would 
keep  pace  with  the  supplies  from  all  quarters. 

Mr.  CuNNiNGiiAiiE  (Shields)  said,  nowadays,  they  not  only 
wore  a  good  deal  of  wool  on  their  backs,  but  trod  it  under  their 
feet  in  the  shape  of  carpets.  Every  year  the  consumption  of 
wool  was  increasing,  and  if  there  was  any  mode  by  which  they 
could  increase  the  weight  of  wool  on  a  sheep's  back  in  a  given 
time  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  matter.  He  had  been  told 
that  feeding  sheep  with  Indian  corn  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  staple  ;  and  perhaps  some  parties  who 
had  esperimsnted  would  be  able  to  tell  them  whether  this 
was  so.  Looking  at  the  prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  as  well 
as  of  beef,  which  just  now  was  the  desideratum  wanted  in 
this  country,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  county  agricultural 
association  ought  to  do  more  than  it  had  yet  done  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  diff'erent  breeds  of 
sheep  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  stock  for  giving 
food  to  the  people.  The  Association,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  had  been  fostering  the  production  of  a  certain 
substance,  viz.,  cheese,  to  the  detriment  of  almost  all  others 
they  were  engaged  in  producing.  If  they  looked  at  the  pre- 
mium list  of  the  Association,  they  would  find  that  a  mere 
tithe  of  the  sums  given  were  for  sheep,  or  for  anything  in  the 
way  of  producing  beef  or  mutton.  Now  he  thought  they 
erred  in  this,  because  they  could  import  cheese  to  any  amount 
from  America ;  but  they  had  not  found  out  a  way  yet  of  im- 
porting  roast  beef  or  mutton.  Of  course  they  could  import 
wool ;  but  in  the  consumption  of  that  article  they  were  keeping 
pace,  not  only  with  the  natural  production  of  the  country,  but 
also  with  the  productions  of  foreigners.  If  the  Association 
could  do  more  to  foster  these  things  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  matter,  and  would  tend  to  enlist  the  interest  of  a  greater 
number  in  the  operations  of  the  Association.  Like  others 
who  had  spoken,  he  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  superior 
paper  Mr.  Wilson  had  favoured  them  with. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  reply,  said  he  had  been  much  pleased  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  different  gentlemen  who  had  spoken. 
Witli  regard  to  the  speaker  who  preferred  short  wool,  he  would 
say  that  v.'ool  of  that  kind  was  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  and 
in  many  cases  it  was  only  considered  fit  to  be  cast  upon  the 
dunghill.  With  reference  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  all  he  sug- 
gested with  regard  to  the  Lincoln  was,  that  to  cross  with  it 
would  make  a  good  sheep  ;  but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  it 
could  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  this  locality.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  read  the  history  of  their  country  would  know 
that  the  sheep  in  Ayrshire  at  one  time  were  all  blackfaced, 
and  that  all  the  cattle  were,  not  as  they  had  them  now,  their 
fine  Aysbire  cattle,  but  black  and  brown  beasts.  Now  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  be  looming  in  the  Land  of  Burns 
in  the  future ;  there  was  no  saying  but  those  fine  large 
sheep  that  Mr.  Bone  had  been  speaking  of,  would  be  na- 
turalised amongst  them.  The  matter  of  washing  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Bone  was  a  very  important  one.  At  certain  seasons 
washed  wool  was  all  in  deraaud ;   and  at  other  seasons  un- 
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waslied  wools  for  certaiu  purposes  met  a  very  ready  demaiiil. 
He  had  found  this  the  case  for  several  years  back.  Whether 
the  same  thing  woukl  continue  was  questionable  ;  but  there 
were  indications  that  it  would  not  continue  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  in  the  past.  No  doubt  when  wool  was  well  washed 
the  party  would  get  full  value  for  it;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  not  well  done,  it  became  a  mere  point  with  the  wool  broker 
and  wool  sorter  how  much  serviceable  wool  it  would  yield,  and 
their  offer  would  be  accordingly.  Some  of  it  might  be  con- 
sidered likely  to  yield  only  one-third  of  its  weight  of  good 
wool.  It  would  be  better  not  to  wash  wool  at  all  than  to 
wash  it  indifferently,  for  this  only  made  it  more  difficult  for 
the  buyer  to  determine  what  to  give  for  it.  Some  parties  sent 
in  wool  expecting  the  same  prices  that  other  wools  brought  of 
the  same  class,  not  taking  into  account  that  some  lands  were 
very  heavy,  and  portions  ot  it  were  apt  to  be  carried  about  on 
the  fleeces — so  that  in  selling  they  not  merely  sold  ther  wool, 
but  a  portion  of  their  landlord's  estate.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Steele.  He  had  purposely  re- 
frained from  recommending  any  particular  sheep  bath,  as  he 
could  not  say  really  which  was  best.  He  heard  different 
opinions  from  different  parties.  But  he  did  not  say  so  much 
for  dips  as  he  did  for  grease.  Dips,  no  doubt,  were  very  re- 
quisite to  kill  vermin  and  cure  scab  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
they  would  find  a  dip  that  would  cure  all  diseases.  A  great 
deal  must  depend  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  each 
farmer.  Some  dips  were  very  drying  to  the  wool ;  others 
were  more  favourable  to  it.  His  idea  was  that  the  more  oily 
they  were  the  better.  Some  lands  were  wetter  than  others, 
and  drying  dips  might  be  useful  there.  But  his  contention 
was  that  they  should  seek  chiefly  to  tester  the  natural  yolk  on 
the  sheep.  Whenever  this  began  to  give  way,  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  back-going  in  the  sheep  ;  the  wool  lost  its  nice, 
soft,  healthy  feeling,  and  it  began  to  shrink  and  shrivel, 
till  it  was  scarcely  worth  anything  in  tlie  market.  This 
might  be  caused  by  bad  wintering,  and  perhaps  hunger. 
He  could  tell  of  a  sheep  having  been  set  back  simply  from  the 
wool.    This  showed  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  this   natural 


yolk,  which  had  been  provided  by  Nature  for  the  assistance 
of  the  wool.  In  high  climates  there  was  a  necessity  for  some- 
thing to  assist  nature,  and  there  was  nothing  better  than  but- 
ter, which  was  most  congenial  and  nearest  allied  in  character 
to  the  yolk  substance.  Whenever  they  got  wool  well  done  up 
with  butter,  it  brought  the  top  price  ;  and  the  thing  that  turned 
out  worst  in  the  market  was  that  done  up  with  inferior  grease. 
Butter,  however,  was  sometimes  very  dear,  selling  as  high  as 
80s.  or  90s.  per  cwt.,  and  this  had  brought  into  the  market 
some  substitutes,  about  the  best  of  which  was  whale  grease — 
the  heavier  sediment  of  whale  oil  which  was  left  after  the 
lighter  oil  had  been  taken  off  at  a  moderate  heat.  This  was  a 
very  good  substance,  and  he  should  think  next  to  butter  for 
keeping  wool.  The  oil  Mr.  Steele  used,  if  it  was  the  sediment 
of  olive  oil,  must  from  its  nature  be  a  very  good  grease  for 
sheep.  He  knew  they  had  long  used  it  on  the  borders  for 
Cheviot  stock.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Cunninghame  had 
said  about  the  prizes  for  sheep  at  the  Association's  shows  not 
being  a  tithe  of  those  given  for  other  things,  he  thought  it  was 
a  pity  that  they  should  be  neglected  in  any  way.  Perhaps  a 
time  would  come  when  sheep  would  be  looked  upon  as  deserving 
of  greater  attention.  With  that  object  in  view  Mr.  Ramsay 
had  commissioned  him  to  offer  to  the  Association  a  special 
prize  for  the  best  pen  of  three  sheep  of  any  breed  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  he  trusted  the  gentlemen  here  would  take  the 
hint,  and  bring  forward  the  best  sheep  they  could,  and  try  to 
take  the  prize. 

Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  best  way  of  applying 
oil  or  grease  to  the  sheep.  Mr.  Wilson  thought  that  by  mixing 
it  with  the  dip  it  would  be  much  more  easily  applied  ;  hut  it 
was  objected  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  Silverv/ood,  and  others,  that 
in  this  way  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  oil  would  run  off 
and  he  lost.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  he  that  Mr. 
Steele's  plan  of  putting  it  on  separately  was  the  best. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  ^(Shields),  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  able  and  valuable 
paper,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


KINGSCOTE        AGEIOULTURAL        ASSOCIATION. 
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At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  Cox,  of  Miuchinhampton,  read  the 
following  paper : 

This  was  a  question  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants 
and  their  valuers,  and  the  nation.  It  was  for  them  to  say 
whether  they  were  content  to  be  ruled  by  customs  which 
originated  perhaps  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  at  all 
events  before  they  began  to  feed  their  beasts  with  cake  and 
such  dainty  morsels.  Custom,  in  the  sense  they  used  it  there, 
was  a  practice  made  binding  by  long  usage,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  special  agreement  to  the  contrary.  It  was  the 
custom  nf  this  county,  and,  he  had  read,  of  every  other  except 
Lincolnshire,  not  to  allow  the  outgoing  tenant  anything  for 
the  farmyard  manure  made  on  the  farm,  whatever  be  its  com- 
position, and  not  even  if  the  tenant  took  to  it  on  entering  at 
a  price  per  agreement.  Many  were  old  enough  to  remember 
when  farmyard  manure  was  nothing  except  straw  trodden  by 
cattle,  who  got  their  miserable  living  by  picking  small  por- 
tions of  it,  or  perhaps  the  weeds  it  contained.  When  this 
was  the  case  the  practice  was  right,  and  should  still  be 
applied  where  the  same  system  prevailed  ;  but  to  apply  a 
similar  rule  to  the  manure  that  had  been  made  by  the  expen- 
diture of  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  pounds  on  cake, 
corn,  and  hay,  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  great  mistake — he 
was  about  to  say  a  monstrous  injustice — and  in  his  opinion 
the  greatest  possible  bar  to  good  husbandry.  He  related  con- 
versations he  had  had  with  farmers  in  proof  of  this  statement. 
Many  farmers  were  afraid  to  put  good  manure  into  their  land 
for  fear  anything  should  arise  to  cause  them  to  leave  their 


farms  before  they  got  the  full  value  from  the  manure.  It  was 
a  national  evil,  a  crying  sin,  that  people  should  have  any  just 
excuse  for  poor  farming  in  a  country  where  we  scarcely  grew 
more  than  half  the  necessary  food  for  our  own  population. 
He  had  heard  that  valuers  were  adverse  to  any  change,  on 
account  of  the  extra  trouble  it  would  give  ;  but  he  had  too 
much  respect  for  them  as  a  body  to  believe  this  statement.  If 
they  were  to  be  arbiters,  they  should  be  foremost  to  encou- 
rage what  was  useful  and  just.  What  encouragement  had  a 
tenant  to  take  care  of  his  manure,  what  security  for  his 
capital,  what  inducement  to  march  forward  ?  He  might  be 
told  that  tenants  ought  to  be  careful  when  entering  to  make 
all  those  things  secure.  This  he  admitted ;  but  there  agaiu 
customs  were  at  fault.  There  was  seldom  a  good  farm  to  be 
let  but  that  the  applicants  for  it  were  more  than  could  be 
accommodated.  If  one  ventured  to  ask  for  greater  security, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  not  the  "  custom"  on  the  estate  to 
make  covenants :  he  must  take  the  farm  and  work  it  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  tiie  county,  or  if  he  objected  he  must 
give  place  to  one  with  fewer  scruples,  and  very  likely  with 
less  capital.  Tiie  consequence  was  that  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  land  sulfered.  The  following  was  a  list  of  the  manurial 
value  of  some  of  the  feeding  stuffs  generally  used,  arrived  at 
after  a  lifetime  spent  in  researches  by  that  most  eminent  of 
all  experimentalists,  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rotharasted.  These 
would  enable  the  valuer  to  arrive  at  a  very  near  value  of 
the  article  he  was  dealing  with,  and  without  much  increased 
trouble.    Variations  of  market  prices  of  course  would  pis^ke 
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Bome  difference;    but  he  had  got    as    uear    the   average  as 
possible : 


Manurial 
Value. 

Exactly. 

More. 

Nearly. 

Desiccated  eottou 

seed  cake   

Rapecake  

9 

8 

7 
5 
4. 

12 
9 
9 

12 
8 
8 

10 
9 

10 
9 
1 

s. 

0 
0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

s.     d. 

130   n 

98     0 

78     0 
58     0 
45     0 
92    0 
77    0 
71-    0 
73    0 
31.  0 
58     0 
35     0 
30    0 
35     0 
G2     6 
20    6 

1 

3 

l-G 
1-0 

2 
3 
k 

i 

L 

3 

1 

;s 

1, 

3 

i 



Common      cotton 

seed  cake  

Bran 

— 

Clover  hay 

Linseed  cake 

Lentils  

— 

Beans    

Linseed  

1 

Indian  root    

Pollard 

1-5 

Oats  

Barley   

Wheat    

Peas   

Bean  straw    

— 

It  would  be  seen  that  there  was  an  immense  difference  in  the 
value  of  manures  from  different  foods,  desiccated  cotton  seed 
cake  standing  the  higliest — three-fourths  of  its  first  cost ; 
rape  and  common  cotton  seed  cake,  bran,  and  clover  hay 
leaving  halt  its  value ;  lentils,  beans,  peas,  linseed,  and  pol- 
lard, about  one-third  ;  linseed  cake,  over  a  quarter  ;  Indian 
meal,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  about  one-sixth.  So,  if  an 
outgoing  tenant  spent  £100  on  white  corn  alone,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  addition  of  about  £16  in  his  manure  ;  but  if  he 
laid  out  £100  on  desiccated  cotton  seed  cake  and  linseed  cake, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  he  would  be  entitled  to  £50  ;  if 
on  linseed  cake  alone,  about  £3i.  But  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  which  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  average  plan 
adopted  by  feeders  generally,  suppose  £100  was  spent,  £50  in 
linseed  cake  and  i£59  in  com,  £25  for  every  £100  would  be  a 
very  simple  and  just  way  of  getting  at  the  point.  Having 
arrived  at  something  like  the  value,  the  next  question  was 
how  far  should  they  go  back  ?  This  ought  to  be  decided  by 
the  course  of  cropping  adopted.  If  the  five-course  system 
commonly  practised  on  the  Coteswold  Hills  it  ought  to  hold 
good  four  years.  First  year,  turnips,  £25  ;  second  year,  young 
seed,  £12  10s. ;  third  ditto,  one  year  add  £6  5s. ;  fourth  ditto, 
two  ditto  (if  fed),  £6  5s. ;  if  mown,  nothing.  If  wheat  is 
taken  after  the  turnips,  and  barley  follow,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered used  up,  as  in  all  cases  alter  the  second  crop  of  white 
straw  corn.  He  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  bones,  although 
he  believed  many  instances  had  occurred  when  their  beneficial 
effects  had  been  observed  over  ten  years.  Phosphate  of  lime 
and  other  cheap  and  evanescent  manures  might  be  valued  on 
the  same  principle  as  at  present.  There  was  one  thing,  how- 
ever, which  the  valuer  should  insist  on,  and  that  was  that  the 
manure  heap  should  be  properly  attended  to,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  left  about  till  all  the  best  of  its  salts  were  washed  out 
and  gone  past  recovery  or  allowed  to  heat  to  dryness,  by 
which  its  most  valuable  parts  were  much  wasted.  If  a  man 
spend  cake  and  corn  in  feeding  on  clover  or  grass  he  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  allowance  as  if  he  had  put  it 
on  his  turnip  brake,  or  if  he  spread  manure  on  his  old  ley  and 
feed  it  afterwards  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit.  As  re- 
garded that  somewhat  ambiguous  terra  "  spending  price,"  he 
confessed  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  believed  everything  grown 
on  the  farm  should  belong  to  the  grower  absolutely,  except 
perhaps  the  power  of  removing  hay  and  straw  from  the  land. 
The  in-coraing  tenant  would  have  it  then  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  in  all  probabihty  would  reap  the  fuU  benefit.  Some  might 
urge  that  these  alterations  might  lead  to  fraud,  but  he  thought 
there  was  much  more  room  for  fraud  in  reference  to  "  tillages  :" 
in  fact,  there  was  too  often  almost  a  premium  on  slovenly 
farming.  The  valuer  professed  to  know  by  the  quantity  of 
tillages  whether  there  was  a  good  crop  of  ashes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  root  crop,  and  allowed  all  that  was  charged  in  a  general 
way.  He  was  not  a  believer  in  all  that  was  written  in  books, 
and  did  not  think  so  much  tillage  was  good  for  light  land. 
He  considered  that  deep  tillage  and  plenty  of  it  was  good  for 
heavy  land ;  but  thought  that  the  nearer  they  could  get  to  the 


practice  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Woolsfon,  and  do  their  principal 
culture  at  about  one  operation,  the  nearer  they  should  be  to 
the  mark.  Consequently  he  would  not  allow  so  much  tillage 
as  was  claimed  and  obtained  by  one  whom  he  knew.  He 
could  not  say  it  was  absolutely  fraudulent,  but  scarcely  knew 
by  what  other  name  to  call  it.  He  would  reduce  the  tillages 
on  stubble  to,  say,  three  ploughings,  four  drag  and  six  liarrow- 
liiies,  on  very  light  land  ;  and  if  after  tliat  the  land  was  very 
fuul,  it  might  be  made  to  tell  in  the  chapter  of  dilapidations. 
Of  course  he  did  not  mean  to  apply  this  to  old  saufoin  or 
to  very  heavy  clay.  The  question  of  dilapidations  was  a 
difficult  one.  If  custom  were  always  insisted  on  great  hard- 
ship might  be  inflicted.  He  would  apply  the  principle 
rigorously  to  filth,  neglect,  wilful  waste  or  damage,  bad  fences, 
&c. ;  but  in  some  cases  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  consideration 
He  related  a  case  in  which  a  tenant  took  to  a  farm  which  had 
been  thoroughly  exhausted  at  a  rent  above  its  value,  and  who, 
when  he  came  to  be  valued  out,  owing  to  a  dry  summer  and 
the  potato  disease  knocking  him  over,  was  mulcted  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  his  crops  and  tillages  for  dilapidations. 
In  such  cases  as  these,  whicli  required  consideration,  the  valuer 
ought  not  to  say,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of 
the  land  when  you  took  it."  He  thought  it  should  be  the 
valuer's  duty  to  ascertain  by  evidence,  it  required,  whether  the 
general  state  of  the  farm  had  deteriorated  or  improved  under 
the  tenancy  before  he  ventured  to  apply  the  lash.  To  make 
one  rule  applicable  to  all  circumstances  seemed  to  him  prepos- 
terously ridiculously.  He  knew  farmers  did  not  like  to  hear 
an  outsider  making  such  statements  as  that  the  land  of  England 
was  not  made  to  produce  so  much  food  for  the  people  as  it 
ought  to  produce  ;  and,  generally,  there  was  reason  in  this  dis- 
like, because  they  felt  it  to  be  a  censure  on  their  manage- 
ment. But  the  very  fact  of  farmers  being  members  of  societies 
like  that,  showed  that  the  censure  did  not  apply  to 
those  who  usually  heard  it,  because  it  was  only  the  best  culti- 
vators, those  who  wished  to  combine  science  with  practice, 
and  to  act  up  to  it  as  near  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
who  joined  such  societies.  Though  there  were  few  who  could 
not  point  out  places  where  there  was  room  for  improvement  ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  each  to  lend  a  hand  in  clearing  away 
the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  that  improvement . 
Millions  of  gold  were  spent  on  visionary  speculations  ;  while 
millions  on  millions  were  seut  abroad  to  buy  food  that  we 
ought  to  grow  ourselves. 

Mr.  HoLBOROW  said  his  own  opinion  was  that  valuers 
themselves  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  customs, 
although  they  were  obliged  to  act  upon  them  where  they 
existed.  As  to  "  more  trouble"  being  given  to  valuers  if  they 
did  not  follow  the  beaten  track,  that  simply  meant  more  work, 
and  that  was  just  the  thing  which  he  would  like  to  have 
created.  However,  he  believed  that  if  legislation  were  to 
take  place,  as  so  many  were  now  agitating  for,  with  a  view  to 
enforcing  the  repayment  to  tenant-farmers,  on  quitting,  for 
"  unexhausted  improvements,"  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work  made  for  the  lawyers  and  for  the  valuers  too.  He 
dreaded  this  sort  of  thing,  because  he  saw  how  it  would  have 
the  effect,  in  a  great  measure,  of  doing  away  with  or  destroy- 
ing that  good  feeling  which  was  known  generally  to  exist  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  But  it  was  only  possible  to 
legislate  satisfactorily  upon  a  subject  so  wide  on  some  broad 
basis,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  parties  concerned  to  work  it 
out,  and  ikefc  was  just  where  the  work  for  the  professional 
gentlemen  would  come  in — the  lawyers  certainly  getting  a 
good  share  of  it.  He  was  well  aware  that  something  was 
needed,  but  feared  the  consequence  of  legislation,  as  it  was  im- 
possible thereby  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  all  the  varying 
customs  and  modes  of  farming  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
sides, there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  claims  to  be 
paid,  as  the  more  they  ran  up  the  amount  of  valuations  to  be 
paid  for  on  entry  the  more  they  crippled  the  in-coraing  tenant 
by  absorbing  his  capital — and  that  was  worse  to  him  than  in- 
creased rent ;  whilst  the  same  thing  would  militate  against 
the  landlords  obtaining  more  rent,  even  though  his  land  might 
be  improved;  for  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  new  tenant  to  pay 
for  the  improvement  in  the  valuation  and  the  rent  too,  and 
the  increased  amount  of  capital  required  would  limit  the  land- 
lord's chances  by  reducing  the  applicants  to  men  of  greater 
capital,  and  therefore  fewer  iu  number.  His  opinion  was  that 
the  landowners  ought  to  take  the  lead  by  offering  to  their 
tenants  suitable  agreements,  and  such  as  would  give  them  that 
fair  amount  of  security  in  spending  their  money  as  the  circura- 
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stances  of  the  farm  might  indicate ;  and  if  they  saw  with  eyes 
backed  by  common  sense  and  an  understanding  of  their  own 
interests  they  would  do  so.  At  the  same  time  he  was  be- 
ginning to  see  that  long  leases,  containing  full  liberty  to  the 
tenant  in  his  management,  with  reasonable  limitations  during 
the  last  few  years,  were  the  best  method  by  which  to  overcome 
the  present  difficulties.  The  valuer  always  allowed  the  good 
farmer  full  prices  for  his  work,  and  the  bad  one  got  a  good  bit 
clipped  off. 

Mr.  BuKNETT  said  if  the  custom  s^ie  county  was  a  bad 
one  as  regarded  agricultural  valuations^ind  really  required  an 
alteration,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  altered,  as 
any  other  system  was,  without  legislation.  He  believed  land- 
lords wished  nothing  but  fair  and  honest  dealing,  and  practical 
men  as  in-coming  tenants  would  be  willing  to  take  at  a  fair 
Yaluation  whatever  was  put  on  the  land  in  the  shape  of  artifi- 


cial manure  the  last  year  of  the  late  tenant's  holding ;  and  he 
believed  he  might  go  a  little  further  and  say  that  he  would  not 
object  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  artificial  manure  which  had 
been  expended  the  two  years  previously  to  the  last  of  the 
tenancy.  He  read  a  paper  to  this  Association  two  years  ago 
on  a  similar  subject,  Vi'hen  he  advocated,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
hardships  then  talked  of,  leases,  and  that  the  landlord  should 
do  all  permanent  improvements,  such  as  building,  draining, 
fencing,  &.C.,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  pay  the  full 
amount  of  valuation  for  tillages,  manures,  &c.,  as  mentioned 
in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Hayward,  the  Cliairman,  did  not  think  they  were 
anything  like  unanimous  in  opinion,  and  he  should  propose 
that  tiie  discussion  be  adjourned  till  the  next  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox  aud  to  the  Chairmau  were  put 
and  passed. 


IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH  HUSBANDRY. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural 
Society,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  read  the  following  paper : 

Upon  so  well  worn  a  subject  as  the  one  we  are  met  to  con- 
siden  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  new  ideas  can  be  started 
or  much  said  that  is  not  already  known  to  those  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  subject.  Until  recent  times  the  general 
public  did  not  manifest  much  interest  in  agricultural  affairs, 
nor  did  the  people  concern  themselves  about  the  hindrances  to 
increased  production.  The  high  price  of  meat  and  various 
other  causes  have  at  length  conspired  to  rouse  public  attention 
to  what  is  popularly  called  "  The  Land  Question."  This  ques- 
tion has  a  good  many  branches,  and  the  term  is  often  used  by 
those  who  have  very  imperfect  and  hazy  notions  of  what  it 
includes  or  even  means.  A  proof  of  tlie  public  interest  thus 
manifested,  such  grave  questions  as  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  the  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  transfer  of 
land,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  law  of 
distraint  giving  the  landlord  preference  over  all  other  creditors, 
the  evils  of  mortmain,  the  Game-laws,  and  other  questions  of 
serious  importance,  are  all  earnestly  discussed  by  the  press  and 
the  outside  public.  'W^^ilst  much  of  the  reasoning  on  these 
subjects  is  sound  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  number  of 
wild,  visionary,  revolutionary  notions  afloat ;  for  instance,  one 
Bchool  asserts,  and  it  is  a  school  supported  by  some  men  of 
literary  eminence,  that  the  land  belonsrs  to  the  people:  if  by 
the  phrase  it  is  simply  meant  that  England  belongs  to  the 
English,  or  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  old  sayin?  that  "  The 
earth  was  made  before  man  and  was  made  for  all,"  it  is  merely 
the  utterance  of  a  harmless  truism ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  intended  to  mean  (as  I  believe  in  the  mouths  of  a  few 
it  does)  that  those  who  have  no  property  of  their  own  have  a 
right  to  a  beneficial  interest  in  tbe  property  of  otliers,  then  I 
hold  that  the  eminent  men  'alluded  to  are  incurring  the  gravest 
responsibility.  At  the  same  time  landlords  and  tenants  alike 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tlie  ownership  of  land 
IB  not  regarded  as  absolute,  any  more  than  the  ownership  of 
railways.  The  public  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  are  used  in  a  way  to  provide  to  the 
fullest  extent  for  its  wants,  and  that  no  laws  should  remain 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end — the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  That  the  impediments 
to  successful  farming  are  many  and  great  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  for  a  moment  doubts,  and  the  least 
reflection  will  suggest  that  tlieir  removal  would  prove  of  vast 
advantage  to  the  whole  community.  In  the  brief  space  allotted 
to  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the  whole  of  these 
impodiments,  much  less  to  reason  upon  them  in  an  exhaustive 
fashion :  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  by  stating  those 
which  occur  to  me,  and  commenting  upon  them  briefly.  The 
practical  impediments  to  agriculture  may  perhaps  all  be  ranged 
under  three  general  heads.  1st,  Those  which  the  landlord  can 
remove ;  2nd,  Those  which  the  tenant  has  power  to  overcome  ; 
Srd,  Those  which  the  Legislature  can  remove  or  lessen.  In 
touching  upon  the  question  of  the  impediments  interposed  by 
landlords,  I  would  observe  that  they  are  mostly  due  to  two 
causes,  want  of  means  and  want  of  knowledge  ;  ho  many  of 
the  landowners  of  England  are  hampered  by  charfieB  upon 
their  estates  and  are  so  impoverished  that  they  do  not  possess 


the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  deal  with  the  obstacles 
which  check  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  land, 
hence  many  believe  that  an  Encumbered  Estates  Court  similar 
to  that  of  Ireland  would  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  this 
country.  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  greater  evil,  impover- 
ished owners  or  impoverished  occupiers.  With  respect  to  the 
other  cause,  want  of  knowledge,  I  remember  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  'ago  at  one  of  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Uoyal 
Agricultural  Society  a  noble  lord  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  educating  the  labourer.  A  subsequent  speaker  dilated  upon 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  farmer  from  a  su- 
perior and  more  scientific  education.  He  was  followed  by  a 
plain-spoken,  hard-headed  Yorkshire  yeoman  (the  late  William 
Lister),  who  rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  judges ;  after  having 
done  so  he  remarked  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  senti- 
ments which  had  fallen  from  the  two  previous  speakers,  and 
that  he  could  tell  them  of  yet  one  other  class  which  would  be 
benefited  by  better  education — he  alluded  to  the  landowners 
of  England,  a  majority  of  whom  knew  less  about  their  pro- 
perty and  were  more  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of 
of  hers  in  its  management  than  any  other  class  in  the 
country.  Things  have  improved  since  that  time  and  far 
more  agricultural  knowledge  is  diffused  among  the  land- 
lord class,  nevertheless  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  when 
discussing  the  much-debated  question  of  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation how  beneficial  an  effect  would  be  produced  upon 
bundreds  of  estates  if  the  principle  of  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation were  applied  to  the  young  owners  rising  iip.  If 
they  knew  more  about  the  management  of  land  and  were  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie  principles  of  agriculture,  the 
impediments  to  progress  allowed  to  remain,  generation  after 
generation  would  very  speedily  be  swept  away.  If  proof  were 
needed  of  my  assertion,  I  would  instance  the  example  set  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  in  addition  fo  athoronghlknowledge 
of  the  management  of  a  Inrge  estate,  is  one  of  the  host  and 
most  practical  farmers  in  Norfolk.  This  nobleman,  alfhough 
surrounded  by  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  tenantry,  which  could 
compare  with  those  of  any  part  of  England,  felt  that  something 
was  yet  rp(|nired  before  he  could  expect  that  the  whole  of  his 
estate  yielded  ifs  maximum  produce,  or  as  much  in  proportion 
as  the  lanrl  held  in  his  lordship's  own  hands ;  he  therefore 
took  into  his  counsels  some  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious  of 
his  tenants,  and  between  them  they  settled  a  new  form  of  agree- 
ment or  lease,  a  very  different  document  to  most  of  those 
drawn  in  the  musty  offices  of  the  "  family  lawyer."  In  the 
ITolkham  lease  something  like  absolute  freedom  in  cultivation 
is  introduced.  The  main  provisions  of  tliis  lease  are  that  the 
tenancy  is  for  twenty  years,  renewable  or  terminable  at  the 
end  of  sixteen  years ;  the  tenant  to  cultivate  ihc  land  during 
tlie  first  sixteen  years  in  the  way  he  deems  best,  and  dispose  of 
the  produce  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  land  during  the  remain- 
ing four  years,  unless  the  lease  is  renewed  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
years,  is  to  be  farmed  on  the  four-course  system.  To  protect 
the  landlord  against  a  tenant  who  might  abnse  his  liberty  in 
cropping,  or  the  sale  of  the  produce,  power  is  reserved  of  giv- 
ing notice  or  requiring  tho  tenant  to  adopt  the  four-course 
system.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  sagacious  stens  taken 
by  any  landlord  during  the  present  generation,  and  if  his  lord- 
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ship's  example  were  generally  followed,  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  hamper  the  farmer  would  be  swept  away,  particularly 
if  the  general  policy  and  the  same  practical  wisdom  displayed 
by  the  earl  iu  the  management  of  his  estate  were  to  become 
general.    Mr.  Coke,  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  never  would 
accept  a  tenant  until  satisfied  that  he  had  the  necessary  capi- 
tal to  work  his  farm  to  advantage,  and  his  son  has  pursued  the 
same  course.     I  am  afraid  that  some  landlords,  depending  upon 
the  law   of  distraint,   often  accept  tenants  with   inadec|uate 
means,  or  tenants  with  little  or  nothing  to  lose  who  are  willing 
to  agree  to  a  higher  rent  than  men  with  capital  to  risk  consent 
to  offer.     I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  prefer- 
ence given  by  law  to  the  landlord  over  every  other  creditor  is 
impolitic.     Tenants  without  capital  are  injurious  iu  every  way. 
The  labourers  are  the  first  on  whom  the  evil  falls.    The  local 
tradesmen  speedily  feel   the  effect,  for   they  cannot  flourish 
when  there  is  little  money  to  be  expended.    The  landlord,  un- 
der such  conditions,  cannot  expect  that  his  farm  will  be  im- 
proved, but  he  may  be  sure  that  it  will  very   soon  become  de- 
teriorated.   The  general  public  also  suffer  through  the  land 
being  in  such  hands  because  of  its  diminished  production.    In 
my  opinion  a  landlord  who  knowingly  accepts  such  tenants,  or 
keeps  a  tenant  upon  his  estate,  who  year  after  year  starves  his 
land  for  want  of  labour  and  proper  management,  commits  a 
moral  offence  against  society.    I  am  aware  tliat  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  and  against  leases.    Those  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem urge  that  the  first  few  years  of  a  lease  are  occupied  in 
getting  the  farm  clean  and  into  condition,  and  fthe  last  few 
years  are    occupied    in    running  it  out  again ;  that  at  each 
renewal   an    increase    of    rental    generally   takes  place,  and 
therefore    that    an    agreement  for  a  year  or  for  two  years, 
with     liberal     covenants,    is    preferable.    I    have      come 
to  the  conclusion  that   as  a  general  rule — especially  in  the 
absence    of    a    right    to     claim     compensation    for    im- 
provements— a  lease  of  fourteen     or    twenty    years    is    the 
better   system,  inasmuch  as  security  of  tenure  for  a  defined 
period  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  a  tenant.    If,  how- 
ever, the  question  were  between  a  lease  without  Tenant-Right, 
and  Tenant-Right  without  a  lease,  I  should,  were  I  a  farmer, 
take  the  latter.     I  hope,  ere  long,  that  the  farmer,  whether 
he  holds  under  a  lease  or  a  yearly  agreement,  will  have,  on 
quitting,  a  legal  claim  to  compensation  for   all  unexhausted 
and  permanent  improvements   effected   during  his   tenancy. 
The  subject  of  Tenant-Right   I  shall   advert  to  more  parti- 
cularly under  tlie  third  and  last  head  of  my  paper,  but  whilst 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  leases,  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from 
a  speech  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  statesman  from  whom  I 
differ  widely  in  polities,  but  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  liberal-minded   men   on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.     At  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
last  June,  Sir  John  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  my  farms  shall  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage unless  I  put  the  occupier  in  a  position  to  make  the  most 
of  his  capital.    The  reason  why  I  think  a  lease  is  preferable 
to  a  yearly  tenancy  is  this,  that,  partly  judging  by  theory,  and 
partly  from  my  own  practical  experience,  I  do  think  a  farmer 
sets  about  his   farming  with  more  energy  and  more  vigour, 
and  feels  more  independence,  if  he  is  holding  under  a  lease 
than  if  he  is  holding  under  a  yearly  tenancy ;  and  however 
good  Tenant-Right  may  be  under  a  yearly  tenancy,  he  may 
still  be  subjected  to  be  dispossessed  of  his  farm,  subject  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Tenant-Right.    But  I  am  rather  disposed 
to  go   a  step   further,   and  ask  why,  under  a  well-regulated 
system  of  land  tenure,  we  should  not  allow  leases  and  Tenant- 
Right  to  go  together."     One  very  general  impediment  to  suc- 
cess in  farming  is  the  want  of  sufficient  homestead  accommo- 
dation.    Farming,  nowadays,  is   not   simply  a  corn-growing 
business  ;  it  has  become,  much  more  than  formerly,  a  meat- 
manufacturing  concern,  and  it  will  doubtless  become  more  so. 
To  carry  on  this    important  branch  of  farming  to   a   profit, 
suitable  homesteads  are  indispensable.      "Warmth  and  comfort 
are  to  the  animals  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  food ; 
and,  as  is  well  known,  to  fatten  an  animal  in  a  cold,  comfort- 
less homestead  far  more  food  is  required.     The  rise  in  the 
rate  of  wages  is  another  subject  upon  which  landlords  will  do 
well  to  ponder.    They  have  quite  as  deep  an  interest  iu  the 
subject  ai  the  tenant,  for  upon  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
the  value  of  their  estates   very  much  depends.      There  are 
three  parties  to  share  the  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  the  earth— the  landlord,  the  tenant,  the  labourer. 
If  the  latter  is  to  have  a  much  larger  share,  it  follows  that 


there  is  less  left  to  divide  between  the  other  two ;  and,  as 
farming  is  not  as  a  rule  a  highly  remunerative  business,  it 
does  not  require  unusual  sagacity  fo  perceive  upon  whom  the 
diminished  share  will  ultimately  fall.  The  demand  for  labour, 
judging  by  the  past,  is  far  more  likely  to  increase  than  dimi- 
nish. To  keep  a  full  supply  of  labour  in  our  rural  districts 
sufficient  cottage  accommodation  must  exist,  aud  this  of  a 
superior  kind  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  villages  of  England. 
As  the  people  become  better  educated  they  will  demand  better 
homes,  and,  if  not  forthcoming,  the  labourers  will  go  where 
they  are  to  be  obtained.  The  noble  example  set  for  so 
many  years  past  by  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  in  cottage-building 
lias  had  an  immense  influence  throughout  the  country.  Up- 
wards  of  1,000  new  cottages  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  25  years  upon  these  estates,  besides  enlargemeut  of 
old  ones,  and  the  adaptation  of  many  old  farmhouses  to  cot- 
tages. If  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  of  opinion  that  his  estate 
is  still  deficient  in  good  cottage  accommodation,  aud  which  his 
grace  told  me  it  was  not  long  ago— I  may  say,  tliis  very 
morning— how  lamentably  deficient  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
and  must  be.  The  press  has  of  late  years  teemed  with  sensa- 
tional articles  upon  the  injurious  effest  on  the  moral  condition 
of  the  rural  population  through  wretched  cottage  accommo- 
dation.  Dr.  Eraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who 
was  one  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  in  his  report  on  ^^orfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  states :  "  The  majority 
of  the  cottages  that  exist  in  rural  parishes  are  deficient  in 
almost  every  requisite  as  a  home  in  a  civilised  community." 
Mr.  Portman  reports  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Cambridge 
that  "  labourers,  as  a  rule,  are  worse  lodged  than  cattle,  and 
worse  cared  for."  Terrible  as  these  revelations  are,  we  need 
go  but  very  few  miles  from  this  house  to  find  similar  condi- 
tions—cottages which  are  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  villages 
in  which  they  are  situated,  but  to  the  'proprietors  and  to  the 
county.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  labour  and  cottages, 
although  perhaps  the  remarks  would  come  more  appropri- 
ately under  the  second  head  of  my  paper,  I  would  observe 
that  I  have  often  thought  the  Northumberland  and  Scotch 
plan  of  hiring  labourers  by  the  year  is  prefer- 
able to  our  own  week  to  week  system.  The  labourer 
ebjoys  a  greater  feeling  of  security,  and  it  is  said  to 
beget  on  his  part  a  deeper  interest  in  his  master's  business  and 
welfare.  The  allotment  system,  so  admirably  carried  out  upon 
the  estate  of  the  Countess  Cowper  by  Mr.  Trethewy,  I  cannot 
pass  over,  it  being  eminently  calculated  to  bind  the  labourer 
to  his  village,  and  to  beget  in  his  mind  contentment  and  kindly 
feelings.  The  Game  question  is  one  that  does  not  excite  so 
much  interest  in  this  county  as  it  doeg  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  England,  and  this  simply  because  the  estates  on  which  over- 
preservation  is  carried  on  are  comparatively  few  ;  still,  as  one 
of  the  impediments  to  successful  farming,  I  cannot  pass  it  over 
without  a  few  remarks,  especially  as  I  have  known  a  good 
many  instances  in  our  own  county  in  which  tenants  have  had 
to  submit  to  heavy  damages  from  over-preservation,  without 
daring  to  complain,  and  have  had,  moreover,  to  put  up  with 
the  insolent  and  petty  tyranny  of  a  gamekeeper.  I  have  also 
known  glaring  eases  of  the  game  being  let  to  strangers  in  pre- 
ference to  highly-respectable  tenants,  the  hirers  of  the  game 
overrunning  the  farms  of  the  unfortunate  tenants  with  ground 
game.  I  remember  one  instance,  not  many  miles  from  Bed- 
ford, of  this  kind.  The  tenant  was  so  harassed,  and  being  of 
a  sensitive  temperament,  his  constitution  was  thereby  weakened, 
and  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  illness  while  in  the  prime 
of  life,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children  to  fight  the  battles 
of  life.  Some  defenders  of  the  over-preservation  of  game 
maintain  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  rent.  I  would  ask  them 
is  it  possible  for  a  tenant  to  make  a  safe  bargain  ;  can  be  fore- 
tell the  extent  to  which  preserving  will  be  carried ;  or  form 
an  estimate  beforehand  of  the  stock  of  game  his  farm  will 
have  to  carry,  and  consequently  the  loss  he  will  sustain  ?  The 
destruction  of  crops  by  over-preservation  and  the  demoralizing 
effects  produced  by  it  upon  the  labourers  has  long  been  a 
theme  upon  which  writers  have  enlarged,  and  a  subject  for 
speakers  at  public  meetings  to  denounce.  I  hold  it  be  nothing 
less  than  immoral  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  preserve  game 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  tenants, 
and  to  tempt  tbejaiourer  to  break  the  law.  The  modern 
desire  of  many  ncfl|pn,  and  proprietors  not  noble,  to  have  a 
large  head  of  gajl^i  their  estates  seems  to  me  to  partake  of 
insaui^ ;  in  many  case's  it  doubtless  arises  from  ostentation 
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and  love  of  display.  Bcdtne  shooting  certainly  cannot  be 
dignified  by  tlie  term  sport,  aud  will,  if  persisted  in  by  Noble 
and  Royal  personages,  unquestionably  hasten  the  sweepiug 
away  of  the  Game-laws  as  well  probably  as  all  game,  and  per- 
haps culminate  in  something  even  more  important  than  either 
being  swept  away.  The  last  subject  I  shall  touch  upon  under 
this  head  is  not  the  least  influential  in  checking  the  progress 
of  agriculture — I  allude  to  frequent  revaluations  of  farms  at 
unexpected  intervals.  Such  a  course  shakes  the  confidence, 
not  only  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  in  question,  but  the 
evil  influence  of  such  a  course  is  felt  far  and  wide  ;  every  man 
begins  to  ask  himself  the  question,  "  Am  I  safe  F"  It  damps 
and  cools  down  the  spirit  of  energy  and  industry  to  a  condition 
of  semi-paralysis,  and  years  are  required  to  restore  a  healthy 
action  in  the  tenantry.  A  nobleman,  in  one  of  the  best  of  the 
midland  counties,  has  had  his  estate  re-valued  three  times 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  After  the  second  re-valuation  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  attempts  to  improve.  The  tenantry,  an  enterpris- 
ing set  of  men,  smarted  under  the  injustice  of  having  to  pay 
increased  rents  upon  improvements  efl'ected  by  their  own 
capital  and  skill,  and  contented  themselves  by  farming,  as  it 
were,  from  hand  to  mouth.  Is  not  once  in  twenty  years  often 
enough  for  the  re-valuation  of  a  farm  ?  Lord  Leicester  evi- 
dently thinks  so,  and  to  such  a  course  I  believe  no  reasonable 
tenant  would  object.  With  respect  to  the  second  head  of  my 
subject — "  Impediments  which  the  tenant  has  power  to  over- 
come"— there  can  be  no  question  that  the  difficulties  of  farm- 
ing to  a  profit  have  of  late  years  been  increasing.  On  all 
hands  the  farmer  has  found  that  his  outgoings  are  larger  and 
larger ;  rents,  rates,  taxes,  labour,  unpropitious  seasons,  and 
last,  if  not  least,  disease  in  his  live  stock,  have  all  conspired 
to  make  his  path  more  diflicult.  To  meet  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties and  larger  outgoings  farmers,  who  meant  to  succeed, 
have  had  to  adopt  a  higher  style  of  cultivation,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  make,  as  we  say  in  business,  larger  returns.  Of 
the  three  classes  of  hindrances  I  have  named,  it  is  diflicult  to 
say  which  class  is  the  most  influential,  but  that  the  tenant  un- 
aided is  powerless  to  overcome  some  of  the  more  formidable 
no  one  can  doubt.  His  efl'orts  are  necessarily  confined  to 
questions  of  management  and  practical  working.  Knowledge 
in  farming,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  is  the  great  essential  to 
success.  The  question  every  farmer  of  the  present  day  should 
ask  himself  is,  Do  I  avail  myself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
sources  of  knowledge  at  ray  command  ?  Perhaps  in  no  other 
business  are  there  such  facilities  of  gaining  information  upon 
every  subject  and  every  branch  of  a  subject  as  in  agriculture. 
There  are  no  trade  secrets ;  every  operation  is  carried  on  in 
the  broad  light  of  day.  Farmers  everywhere  mingle  together, 
and  freely  interchange  opinions.  The  best-managed  farms  in 
Scotland,  in  Norfolk,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Northumberland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  open  to  inspection.  At  our 
great  agricultural  meetings  the  farmer  has  brought  before  him 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  every  description  of  live  stock, 
and  the  best  and  newest  inventions  in  labour-saving  machinery. 
I  sometimes  think  that  foreigners  reap  greater  advantages 
from  these  opportunities  than  do  the  great  bulk  of  Eng- 
lish farmers — certainly,  they  make  greater  use  of  them. 
It  is  the  commonest  thing  possible  to  meet  with  foreign 
agriculturists  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
best  farms  (and  their  managerflcnt)  throughout  England 
and  Scotland.  I  would  ask  what  proportion  of  Bedford- 
sliire  farmers  have  seen  either  the  fine  farms  upon  Lord 
Leicester's  estate,  or  the  splendid  farming  of  East  Lothian  ? 
If,  under  this  head  of  the  subject,  I  talk  plainly,  and 
utter  sentiments  tiiat  may  not  be  altogether  pleasing, 
do  not  suppose  it  is  because  I  wish  to  lecture  you  after  the 
fashion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi ;  that  is  far  from  my  intention. 
1  merely  wish  to  state  just  what  I  have  often  reflected  upon, 
and  leave  the  points  I  take  up  for  your  consideration.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  greater  im- 
pediment to  progress  than  prejudice  ;  nothing  tends  more  to 
foster  prejudice  than  oxclusivencss,  and  notiiing  is  so  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  prejudice  as  going  out  into  the  world  and 
seeing  how  other  people  manage  their  business  and  afl"airs. 
Had  there  been  a  higher  or  more  general  state  of  intelligence, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  such  gross  frauds  to  be  perpe- 
trated in  manures  and  feeding  stulfs  as  have  now  become 
notorious  ?  Tlianks  to  the  scientific  analyst  and  the  more 
general  appreciation  by  farmers  of  his  art,  these  modes  of 
clieating  the  farmer  will  probublv  very  soon  be  things  of  the 


past.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  done  much  to  ex- 
pose and  drive  out  of  the  trade  unprincipled  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  and  is  worthy,  if  only  on  this  account,  of  more 
general  support.  Another  source  of  information  open  to  the 
British  farmer  is  the  literature  of  agriculture,  rich  beyond  all 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  country  ;  there  is  not  a 
single  subject  either  bearing  on  the  philosophy  or  practice  of 
agriculture,  from  the  highest  abstraction  to  the  most  everyday 
operation  in  husbandry,  upon  which  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion does  not  exist.  Then,  again,  our  agricultural  newspapers 
are  of  their  class  far  away  the  best  in  the  world,  from  week  to 
week  they  contain  most  valuable  information  and  hints  to  the 
farmer.  I  have  often  regretted  to  hear  farmers  remark  that 
since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  daily  papers,  they  have 
given  up  their  agricultural  paper.  I  cannot  beheve  this  to  be 
a  wise  or  a  paying  course,  for  I  don't  see  how  a  farmer  can 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  day  without  his  agricul- 
tural newspaper  or  magazine,  any  more  than  an  engineer  can 
do  so  without  his  mechanics'  magazine  or  engineering  news- 
paper. It  appears  to  me  that  a  man  must  be  a  very  dull 
scholar  who  cannot  in  the  course  of  a  year  find  in  a  newspaper 
a  sufficient  number  of  profitable  hints  to  repay  its  small  cost, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of  knowing  what  is  going  on 
ii:  the  world  of  farming.  There  is  another  point  connected  - 
with  this  branch  of  my  subject,  upon  which,  perhaps,  I  may 
speak  with  some  authority,  and  that  is,  the  loss  to  farmers 
from  want  of  mechanical  knowledge.  No  one  is  more  fully 
aware  than  myself  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
farmers  during  the  past  30  years  in  the  knowledge  of 
machinery.  Every  now  and  then  I  meet  with  a  farmer 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mechanics,  and  it  is  notorious  that  a  great  number  of  improve- 
ments in  implements  and  machines  have  emanated  from  farmers 
themselves.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority  know 
very  little.  If  they  did  in  the  first  place,  /  am  conjldenl  ihal 
not  one-half  of  the  (Kjricuttnral  machinery  which  now  finds 
ready  customers  would  ever  yet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  makers ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  their  machinery  would  not  so  ofteu 
be  worked  unskilfully,  nor  be  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
for  want  of  timely  attention  and  repair.  How  often  have  I 
seen  a  machine  with  beautifully  fitted  parts  left  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  with  a  rising  labour  market  iiar 
more  machinery  will  at  no  distant  date  be  employed  in  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  it  behoves  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both 
mechanical  principles  and  practice.  In  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Bedfordshire  County  School  we  have  placed  within  the 
reach  of  farmers  an  education  for  their  sons  which  will  place 
them  in  a  position  to  appreciate  science  as  applied  to  every 
branch  of  farming,  and  to  reap  those  advantages  which  such 
knowledge  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  its  possessor.  Let  -- 
us  hope  that  the  Bedfordshire  farmers  will,  year  by  year,  avail 
themselves  in  larger  numbers  of  the  advantages  of  this  school 
for  their  sons.  If  I  were  an  entirely  disinterested  party,  I 
should  have  a  good  deal  to  say  upon  the  question  of  steam 
cultivation,  and  should  maintain  that  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
pediments to  productive  farming,  especially  on  strong  land,  is 
want  of  depth  of  cultivation.  The  surface  of  three-fourths  of 
our  fields  has  only,  as  it  were,  been  scratched  some  four,  five, 
or  six  inches  deep.  We  cannot  add  to  the  area  of  this  little 
island  a  single  acre,  but  the  depth  of  its  tillage  could  be  easily 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  this  with  the  greatest  advantage  ;  but 
by  horse-power  it  is  practically  an  impossibility.  Nothing  but 
the  giant  arm  of  steam  can  give  us  a  depth  of  cultivation 
necessary  to  the  highest  style  of  farming,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  maximum  amount  of  produce.  The  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  in  a  letter  to  a  Prussian  inquirer  (recently  published  by 
Blackwoods),  suras  up  the  result  of  his  experience  in  steam 
cultivation  as  follows  :  "  Steam  does  the  work  at  the  proper 
time.  Steam  does  the  work  more  rapidly  and  cheaply.  The 
saving  in  horses  and  their  keep  pays  the  cost  of  cultivation  by 
steam.  By  steam-power  only  can  thorough  deep  cultivation 
be  obtained.  Thorough  deep  cultivation  proves  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  draining.  By  the  avoidance  of  furrows  there  is 
great  gain  and  advantage.  Steam-power  increases  the  amount 
of  home-grown  food,  and  saves  to  the  people  the  immense 
amount  of  food  now  consumed  by  horses  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labour."  Having  had  some  13  or  14  years'  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  my  own  farms  by  steam-power,  I  entirely 
concur  in  the  opiuions  expressed  b^  Lord  Duumore,  and  it  is 
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often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  steam  cultivation  has  not 
made  greater  way  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  imperfection  of 
the  early-made  machinery,  and  consequent  expense  in  working 
it,  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  comparatively  small 
progress ;  but  that  cultivation  by  steam  will  become  general 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter  has  any  doubt. 
I  now  come  to  the  impediments  to  successful  farming  which 
the  Legislature  can  remove  or  lesson.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  remedy  or  remedies  for  the  diseases  to 
which  the  live  stock  of  this  country  have  been  subjected  call 
for  the  immediate  consideration  ol  the  Government.  Mr. 
l''orster  has  unquestionably  been  placed  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  from  time  to  time  been 
urged  by  agricultural  members  to  adopt  stringent  and  yet  more 
stringent  measures  to  keep  out  disease ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  populous  towns  of  the  north,  by  deputations  and  through 
their  members,  have  pressed  him  to  relax  existing  regulations, 
urging  that  meat  was  at  all  but  a  famine  price,  that  the  regu- 
lations in  force  were  seriously  checking  importation,  and  that 
tlicy  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  protection 
to  the  British  tarmer.  There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than 
the  idea  entertained  by  these  people  that  the  British  farmer  is 
benefited  by  keeping  out  foreign  stock  and  seeks  a  return  to 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  provided  that  security  against 
disease  can  be  ensured,  the  importation  of  store  stock  would 
prove  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  majority  of  farmers. 
When  1  have  expressed  such  an  opinion  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  it  has  taken  them  by  surprise,  nor  until  I 
explained  to  them  that  the  breeders  of  cattle  in  England  were 
but  a  mere  minority  as  compared  with  the  feeders  could  they 
understand  my  grounds  f«r  the  statement.  I  believe  there  is 
no  greater  obstacle  to  profitable  farming  than  the  present 
scarcity  of  store  stock  and  the  exorbitant  price  such  animals 
fetch.  In  how  many  instances  is  their  value  but  little,  if  at  all, 
increased  by  being  fattened  ?  The  only  remedies  which  the 
Government  can  adopt  are,  I  believe,  those  which  have  all 
along  been  urged,  and  from  which  I  have  never  swerved  or 
seen  cause  to  alter  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  the  House 
thereon,  soon  after  I  was  elected,  viz.  :  Slaughter  of  fat  stock 
at  the  ports  of  debarcation,  and  a  thorough  system  of  quaran- 
tine for  all  store  stock,  Irish  as  well  as  foreign.  In  April  last 
I  placed  on  the  order  book  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  notice 
of  motion  touching  the  question  of  meat  supply  and  security  of 
the  tenant-farmers'  capital  in  the  following  terms  :  "  To  call 
attention  to  the  high  price  of  butchers'  meat,  and  also  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  an  increased  supply  of  animal  food  is  re- 
tarded by  the  insecurity  of  the  tenant-farmers'  capital  and  his 
want  of  freedom  in  cultivation  ;  and  to  move.  That  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  production  of  animal  food  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  growing  population  renders  it  desirable  that 
Government  should  direct  its  attention,  at  the  earliest  period, 
to  the  consideration  of  a  measure  for  giving  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  England  and  Scotland  greater  security  for  their 
capital."  Since  that  time  the  subject  has  grown  considerably 
in  importance,  and  the  question  has  been  debated  in  Chambers 
of  Agriculture,  at  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  other  meetings 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  land.  It  is  a  re- 
markable, if  not  a  significant  fact,  that  this  important  subject 
liad  never  been  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1850. 
The  late  Mr.  Piisey  during  that  and  the  three  previous  years 
endeavoured  to  carry  a  Tenant-Right  Bill,  or  to  quote  his  own 
title  "  A  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  England  and  Ireland."  The  efforts  of 
Mr.  Pusey  proved  unavailing.  The  landowners  in  the  House 
liad  a  vague  dread  of  change,  and  regarded  the  proposed 
changes  as  antagonistic  to  their  interests,  whereas  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Pusey's  Bill  would  have  been  to  encourage  the  tenantry  to 
lay  out  their  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  estates  of  these 
very  men,  and  tlms  to  have  enlianced  their  value.  "  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  necessary  than  another  in  order  to  produce  suc- 
cessful farming  it  is  security  of  tenure  for  a  specified  period. 
So  long  as  Imman  nature  remains  as  it  is  at  present  there  must 
be  a  certain  prospect  of  reaping  what  has  been  sown  to  induce 
such  a  liberal  expenditure  as  is  required  for  putting  land  into 
and  keeping  it  in  its  most  productive  state.  Any  uncertainty 
on  this  point  must  quickly  dissipate  all  ideas  of  improvement 
from  the  minds  of  tenant-farmers.  There  are  instances  enough 
of  tenants  having  been  speedily  called  upon  to  pay  in- 
creased rents  as  the  result  of  tlie  outlay  of  their  own  skill 
and  capital,  whilst  the  more  cautious  occupiers  on  the  same 
property  were  left  undisturbed."  Thus  wrote  Mr.  George 
Hope,  the  foremost  farmer  in  Scotland  to  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 


Bart.  At  present  we  are  sending  abroad  for  corn,  meat' 
and  other  provisions,  some  50  millions  a  year  ;  men  of 
intelligence  and  experience  have  long  held  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  raising  all  this  produce,  and  even  far  more, 
at  home.  It  is  of  course  self-evident  that  if  we  are  to  look  for 
such  an  increase  in  our  agricultural  products  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  capital  attracted  to  the  land  and  em- 
barked in  its  cultivation.  A  farmer  is  exactly  in  this  respect 
in  the  same  position  as  a  manufacturer — a  business  cannot  he 
increased  and  the  returns  augmented  without  more  capital 
being  brought  in.  How  more  capital  is  to  be  attracted  is  the 
great  problem  to  be  solved.  Much  good  would  unquestionably 
ensue  by  the  repeal  of  all  laws  with  respect  to  the  ownership, 
devolution,  and  transfer  of  land  that  are  of  an  artificial  cha- 
racter, and  whicli  stand  in  the  place  of  natural  laws  (always 
superior  to  artificial),  through  the  action  which  the  present 
evils  would  be  remedied  and  much  good  result  to  landowner, 
tenant,  and  labourer  ;  but  however  inviting  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it  further  than  to  venture  an 
opinion  that  not  the  most  sweeping  legislation  in  this  direc- 
tion would  have  so  immediate  and  important  au  influence  in 
encouraging  the  embarcation  of  capital  in  the  higher  and  more 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  well-considered  and  equi- 
table law  securing  to  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  outlay  of 
his  capital.  Every  mercantile  man,  every  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  knows  how  proverbially  shy  capital  is,  and 
that  the  first  element  in  attracting  it  and  is  always  will  be  secu- 
rity. Six  months'  notice  to  quit  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  high  farming  and  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 
The  evils  of  such  a  system,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  much  felt  or 
so  apparent  upon  the  estates  of  kind,  considerate,  resident 
landlords,  such  as  we  have  in  this  county,  upon  which  the 
tenants  rest  contented  and  confident  in  their  holdings,  having 
no  other  security  than  a  "  good  understanding."  It  is  no  little 
credit  to  our  landed  proprietors  that  their  arbitrary  powers 
have  beeu  so  little  exercised.  Although  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion is  not  felt  on  many  estates,  yet  I  maintain  that  even  under 
such  landlords  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Leicester,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  if  the  tenantry  vfho  feel  the  greatest 
confidence  in  their  landlords  knew  that  in  case  of  affliction, 
death,  or  from  any  other  cause  compelling  them  to  relinquish 
their  farms,  they,  or  those  they  leave  behind,  would  have  a 
legal  claim  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
or  that  the  property  rightfully  belonging  to  him  was  secured 
to  his  widow  and  orphans,  I  beheve  it  would  act  as  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  farmer  to  maintain  his  farm  in  the 
highest  state  of  fertility  by  embarking  as  much  capital  in  the 
land  as  it  would  profitably  carry  or  he  might  have  at  command. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  substratum  of  truth  as  well  as  a  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  strong  language  used  by  that  wisest  of 
agriculturists,  Arthur  Young,  who  wrote  :  "  Give  a  man  the 
secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden ; 
give  him  a  short  lease  of  a  garden,  he  will  return  it  to  you  a 
desert.  The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  into  gold."  As  I 
have  undertaken  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  Tenant-Right  in  the 
approaching  session,  I  prefer  not  to  anticipate  tlie  argument 
by  going  at  the  present  time  further  into  tlie  subject ;  but  if 
anyone  entertains  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  Tenant- 
flight  founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice  I  would  ask  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  North  Lincolnshire  and  ascertain  for  himself 
the  influence  there  exerted  for  good  by  the  Lincolnshire 
Tenant-Right  customs  each  upon  landowner,  tenant,  and  la- 
bourer. The  great  question  of  the  future — and  it  is  a  serious 
question  for  all  concerned  in  agriculture — is,  if  we  now  find  a 
difficulty  in  feeding  30  millions  of  people,  how  are  the  wants 
of  a  population  of  50  millions  to  be  supplied — a  population 
which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  at  no  distant  day  ?  That 
the  soil  does  not  produce  nearly  what  it  is  capable  of  yielding, 
no  one  wlio  knows  anything  of  the  subject  for  one  moment 
doubts.  If  even  one-half  of  the  increase  spoken  of  by  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  were  rea- 
lized, what  an  enormous  influence  would  such  extra  wealth, 
raised  from  the  soil,  exert  upon  the  interests  of  farmers,  la- 
bourers, landlords,  and  not  only  on  these,  baton  the  trade,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  na- 
tion !  Looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  our 
limited  area,  our  growing  population,  our  increasing  difficul- 
ties in  supplying  the  people's  wants,  I  would  ask,  in  conclu- 
sion, does  it  not  behove  all  concerned  to  use  every 
ctfuit  to  remove  the  impediments  wliich  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  increased  supply  of  food  for  our  teeming 
millions  ? 
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At  a  meetiug  at  Alford,  Mr.  M'Combie,  M.P.  for  West 
Aberdeenshire,  read  tlie  following  paper : 

I  cannot  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  against 
our  farm-servants,  the  feeing  markets,  and  the  bothy  system. 
The  farm- servants  are  a  very  hard-working  class,  and  are 
highly  deserving  of  comfortable  dwellings  and  kind  treatment. 
They  are  accused  of  being  restless,  troublesome,  and  wander- 
ing. Some  are  restless,  and  some  do  wander ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  consider  what  are  the  causes  of  their  desire  of  change, 
and  what  may  be  done  by  us  to  ameliorate  tlieir  condition.  I 
cannot  generally  retain  in  my  employment  unmarried  men  of 
the  best  class  for  more  than  one  year.  I  think  myself  singu- 
larly fortunate  if  I  can  keep  them  two  years.  My  married 
servants  seldom  shift.  I  have  three  married  men  in  charge  of 
three  different  farms  who  have  been  with  me  for  many  years, 
and  the  understanding  between  us  is,  tliat  they  are  to  hold 
their  present  situations,  I  ask  them  no  questions,  I  trust  them, 
and  the  confidence  is  mutual.  I  find  if  we  treat  farm-servants 
as  men  hke  ourselves,  that  they  will  generally  do  us  justice  if 
we  are  careful  of  our  selection.  I  cannot  be  answerable  for 
them  if  an  employer  goes  to  the  market  and  engages  every 
cheap  man  at  haphazard  he  can  find  without  regard  to  his 
character.  This  practice  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  the 
Vale  of  Alford.  We  engage  very  few  servants  without  being 
acquainted  with  their  previous  character  and  history.  If  an 
honest  servant  finds  his  employer  suspicious  of  his  every  action, 
watching  him  by  night  and  by  day,  he  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  careful  and  anxious  to  perform  his  duty.  The  feelings 
of  farm-servants  are  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  their  masters, 
and  they  will  always  appreciate  kindness  and  good  treatment. 
The  farm-servants  are  accused  of  being  troublesome  and  un- 
reasonable. I  have  found  them  neither,  my  experience  being 
the  other  way.  1  had  in  my  employment  at  one  time  last 
harvest  upwards  of  70  servants,  including  cattlemen  and  house- 
servants.  It  was  a  trying  season,  but  I  never  heard  a  mur- 
mur or  complaint,  everyone  was  more  anxious  than  another  to 
do  his  duty.  We  are  told  again  that  the  hiring  markets  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  country.  I  fear  it  is  only  a  question  of  de- 
gree between  them  and  many  of  our  own  social  meetings  and 
other  meetings  in  the  district.  We  seldom  hear  anything  said 
against  country  balls,  excursion  trains,  and  raffles,  which,  per- 
haps, have  as  bad  an  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  farm- 
servants  as  feeing  markets.  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  hiring  markets ;  but  in 
the  present  position  of  master  and  servant,  and  the  want  of 
cottage  accommodation,  I  regard  them  as  a  great  convenience 
between  master  and  servant,  especially  when  many  servants 
are  required.  I  recollect  when  there  was  no  hiring  market  at 
Alford.  The  first  hiring  market  in  tiie  Vale  of  Alford  was 
held  at  a  Martinmas  term  in  1816  or  1817.  My  father  en- 
gaged his  foreman,  Alexander  Brechin,  at  £i,  and  his  second 
horseman,  John  Hunter,  for  £3  for  the  six  montlis.  The 
system  of  engaging  servants  before  the  hiring  markets  began 
was  very  troublesome,  and  often  caused  heart-burnings  amongst 
neighbours.  The  master  in  want  of  a  servant  had  first  to  go 
to  his  neighbour,  and  ask  him  if  a  servant  he  named  was  stay- 
ing, or  if  he  wished  to  keep  him.  If  the  master  said  he  de- 
sired to  keep  his  servant,  one  good  neighbour  would  not 
interfere  with  another's  servant,  if  a  farmer  had  to  change  a 
number  of  servants,  it  was  a  most  tedious  and  disagreeable 
process  ere  he  got  himself  suited  with  otliers.  It  would  oc- 
cupy liim  perhaps  weeks  or  montlis.  Tlie  hiring  market  saves 
us  from  all  this  bother  ;  when  a  man  appears  there,  ho  is  open 
to  anyone  for  engagement,  and  there  are  no  heart-burnings 
among  neighbours.  The  register  ofiices  are  preferable  to  the 
old  system.  We  are  aware  that  written  characters  are  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon.  They  must  be  looked  at  not  as 
to  what  they  contain,  but  as  to  what  they  want.  An  anecdote 
respecting  two  well-known  proprietors  in  this  county  may  iU 
lustrate  tiiis  point.  One  of  them  had  a  gardener,  of  whom  lie 
wat  anxious  to  get  clear,  but  he  did  not  like  to  put  him  away. 
The  gardener  applied  for  a  character  from  his  employer,  that 
he  might  show  it  to  the  other  proprietor,  who  wanted  a  gar- 
dener,   Ei«  employer  gave  liim  an  extensive  character.    The 
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man  obtained  the  situation.  The  two  proprietors  met  in  twelve 
months  thereafter,  and  the  latter  asked  the  former  what  he 
meant  by  giving  the  rascal  such  a  good  character  ?  Indeed, 
said  the  former,  if  he  be  as  long  with  you  as  he  was  with  me, 
you  will  be  glad  to  give  him  a  character  to  get  clear  of  him. 
The  register  ofiices  would  not  do  always  implicitely  to  depend 
upon.  At  the  hiring  markets  in  the  Vale  of  Alford  the  em- 
ployers are  all  acquainted  witli  each  other,  and  the  character 
of  a  servant  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  em- 
ployers can  generally  suit  themselves  in  a  few  hours,  whereas 
it  might  require  weeks  and  months  to  make  the  proper  en- 
quiries at  the  register  offices.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
expense  is  thereby  saved  to  the  employer.  The  hiring  markets 
are  become  the  established  instruments  for  engaging  servants 
in  the  county,  and  I  cannot  agree  in  the  hue  and  cry  that  is 
raised  against  them  and  the  bothy  by  well  meaning  clergymen 
and  other  parties,  who  have  seldom  or  never  raised  their  voices 
against  the  other  evils  complained  of.  We  are  daily  told  that  ^^ 
the  bothy  system  is  a  degrading  one,  and  that  feeing  markets 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  I  have  part  of  my  ser- 
vants in  the  bothy,  and  others  in  the  farm  kitchen.  I  have 
consulted  with  them  as  to  which  they  preferred.  There  is  a 
difl:erence  ot  opinion,  but  the  majority  prefer  the  bothy.  The 
farm-kitchen  system  has  been  advocated  as  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  bothy;  in  this  I  do  not  agree.  When  the  mis- 
tress is  of  a  kindly  disposition,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  farm  servants,  and  has  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  give  them  justice,  the  system  works  very  well. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  with  the  altered  state  of 
matters,  I  would  give  a  preference  to  the  bothy.  The  ser- 
vants can  live  more  comfortably  than  in  the  farm-kitchen ; 
they  have  their  food  just  as  they  like,  and  no  disputes  be- 
tween masters  and  servants  can  be  raised  as  to  its  quality.  ^ 
The  bothy  has  no  doubt  its  defects,  but  men  of  bad  charac- 
ter will  injure  any  system,  however  good.  Where  the  allow- 
ance is  adequate,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  master 
to  feed  his  servants  ill.  Who  are  the  parties  who  have  cried 
out  most  loudly  against  the  bothy  system,  and  in  favour  of  the 
farm-kitchen  P  Mr.  Harvey  asks,  "  Is  it  from  their  practical 
and  personal  knowledge?  Have  they  occupied  a  farm,  or 
gone  merely  by  report?"  There  are  found  theorists  who 
characterise  the  system  of  farm-kitchens  as  exercising  a  hu- 
manising effect  on  the  rural  working  classes.  Those  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  their  history  find  them  productive  of  far 
more  immorality  and  degradation  than  the  lowest  caste  bothy. 
Although  I  agree  with  Mr.  Harvey  as  to  the  bothy,  there  are  ^ 
many  parts  of  his  essay  that  I  entirely  disagree  with.  Eor 
example,  as  to  crofts — I  am  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  Mr, 
Harvey  is  against  them.  The  crofts  ought  to  be  let  generally 
by  the  landlord,  and  if  let  by  the  tenant  he  should  be  bound  in 
his  lease  to  let  them  at  the  valuation  of  competent  parties, 
for  I  am  sorry  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  tenants  in  some 
cases  become  in  the  sub-letting  of  land  more  grasping 
than  the  proprietors.  The  causes  of  the  servants'  apparent 
restlessness  are  the  very  imperfect  education  they  have  re- 
ceived in  their  youth  ;  the  want  of  comforable  cottage  accom- 
modation ;  the  poor  prospect  of  settling  down  in  crofts  and 
small  farms;  the  little  interest  taken  by  many  masters  in 
their  welfare ;  poverty  cieated  by  their  improvident  habits  and 
immoral  conduct ;  the  very  commendable  desire  of  getting  in- 
sight into  the  different  modes  of  agriculture  adopted  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bad  treatment  in  the  farm-kitchen. 
There  are  some  disadvantages  connected  with  the  cottage 
system.  Married  men  are  not  generally  such  good  keepers  of 
horses  and  harness  as  the  unmarried  men.  it  is  to  cases  in 
which  the  cottages  are  too  far  distant  from  the  steading  that 
this  observation  most  frequently  applies.  Married  men  arc 
sometimes  complained  of  being  fonder  of  their  own  houses 
than  the  stable  and  farm  steading.  There  is  another  disadvan- 
tage— When  a  grieve  or  foreman  is  a  married  man,  and  when 
the  other  servants  are  in  the  bothy  or  farm-kitchen,  and  the 
master  does  not  sit  with  his  servants,  there  is  no  restraint  in 
the  absence  of  the  grieve.  The  servants  are  allowed  to  do 
v«ry  much  as  they  please,    Tliera  ought  to  be  always  some 
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one  present  iu  the  bothy  or  i'arm-kitchen,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  master  for  the  servants'  conduct,  and  the  party 
responsible  should  be  the  last  to  bed  and  the  first  up  in 
the  morning  to  &ee  that  all  is  right.  I  am  now  a  link  between 
the  last  and  present  generation,  and  hare  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  farm  serrants  are  much  improved  with  refer- 
ence to  mental  culture  and  sobriety.  When  I  wa»  a  young 
man,  the  Aberdeen  Journal  was  the  only  newspaper  published 
in  Aberdeen.  There  were  very  few  copies  circulated  in  the 
country.  The  servants  never  read  it.  Their  literature  con- 
si^sted  of  "  John  Cheap,  the  Chapman,"  "  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  and  publications  of  a  similar  character  !  We  have 
had,  since  I  was  a  young  man,  the  penny  post,  penny  news- 
papers, and  cheap  literature.  There  has  sprung  up  a  taste  for 
reading  among  the  farm  servants,  and  if  you  enter  a  farm- 
kitchen  or  bothy,  you  see  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  often 
historical  and  even  scientific  works.  There  is  another  great 
improvement  since  I  was  a  boy.  Smuggling  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  proprietors.  The  tip- 
pling houses  and  dram  shops  have  almost  disappeared.  There 
are  still  some  licences  granted  to  grocers  that  ought  to  be 
withdrawn.  In  the  district  generally  the  proprietors  and 
magistrates  have  done  their  duty  with  reference  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  in  the  kirktown  of 
Toujfh  there  were  seven  houses,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
manse  and  the  school  house,  every  house  was  a  low  tippling 
shop.  The  smaller  tenants  in  Tough  were  almost  all  smugglers, 
and  gold  whisky.  Tlie  scenes  that  were  exhibited  in  some 
parts  of  the  parish  were  disgraceful.  Drunkeness  and  vice  of 
every  description  were  of  daily  occurrence.  There  were  fights 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  almost  the  loss  of  life.  Some 
never  recovered  the  effects  of  their  nightly  revelries  then.  I 
have  known  servants  who  have  been  taken  out  of  their  beds  at 
midnight  to  go  and  protect  their  relations  from  being  murdered. 
In  the  parish  of  Tough  at  the  present  moment  there  is  neither 
a  public-house  nor  a  dram  shop.  The  suppression  of  smug- 
gling (and  it  required  the  red-coats  to  put  it  down)  has  done 
more  good  to  the  country  than  any  other  measure  passed  in  ray 
time.  The  strongest  man  and  the  best  fighter  was  the  great 
man  of  the  parish  in  those  days.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  champions  of  my  time.  With  the  suppression  of  the 
low  tippling  shops,  drunkenness  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
amongst  our  servants.  Some  may  take  a  glass  at  Christmas 
time  or  on  a  holiday  occasion.  The  masters,  I  fear,  indulge  as 
often  as  the  servants  ia  this  respect.    "  Tis  a  sorrowful  heart 


that  never  rejoices."  A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the 
duty  of  masters.  We  often  hear  about  what  the  servants  ought 
to  do,  but  seldom  about  what  the  masters  ought  to  do.  The 
servants  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  There 
can  be  no  proper  understanding  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants by  six  months'  service,  at  least  I  can  never  judge  of  a 
man  before  he  has  been  at  least  12  months  under  my  eye ;  and 
the  master  should  remember  we  are  all  of  one  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  "  the 
ancient  tie  of  amity  and  love  between  master  and  servant  has 
been  snapped  asunder."  Masters  should  remember  that  "  ex- 
ample is  better  than  precept,"  and  that  a  good  example  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  a  master 
may  proless  if  he  do  not  show  it  ia  his  life.  It  is  astonishing 
how  minutely  the  servants  will  scan  the  conduct  of  their  mas- 
ters. A  master,  to  retain  the  respect  of  his  servants,  must 
show  an  example  of  honesty  and  fidelity  in  all  his  transactions, 
and  truth  must  be  ever  on  his  lips.  The  masters  should  do 
everything  in  their  power,  by  acts  of  kindness,  to  win  the  af- 
fections of  their  servants.  A  master  should  be  very  careful  as 
to  the  selection  of  a  grieve  or  a  foreman,  for  upon  that  selec- 
tion will  generally  depend  the  conduct  of  aU  his  other  servants. 
A  grieve  or  forman  of  bad  character,  it  is  exceedingly  likely, 
will  poison  every  servant  about  the  place.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  master  to  collect  his  family  together  nightly  around  the 
family  altar,  and  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  spiritual 
a«  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  his  servants.  This  is  only  a 
glance  at  duty  of  masters  to  their  servants  ;  but  if  we  would 
rigidly  carry  out  the  preceding  suggestions,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
would  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  migratory  habits  of 
our  farm  servants — there  never  has  been  a  time  when  prudence, 
and  wisdom,  and  forebearance  were  so  much  required  on  the 
part  of  masters  and  servants.  The  masters  ought  to  yield  to 
the  reasonable  demand  of  the  servants.  And  I  have  stated  that 
the  farm  servants'  duty  is  to  raise  their  position  by  every  lawful 
means  in  their  power.  The  supply  and  demand  will  regulate 
the  wages — an  equality  of  wages  is  preposterous.  Our  best 
farm  servants  will  never  consent  to  such  a  proposal.  There 
are  servants  that  I  would  not  have  in  my  employment  although 
they  give  their  services  for  notliing.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  the  farm  servants  here  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  interested 
agitators,  whose  motives  are  their  own  aggrandisement,  and 
whose  arguments  tend  to  widen  the  breach  between  master  and 
servant. 


THE       TENANT-FARMERS'      LEAGUE. 


The  following  circular  has  been  issued : 

Sir, — ^Believing  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  tenant-farmers  to  organise  themselves  with  a  view  to 
secure  their  equitable  rights,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  that 
class  recently  met  in  London  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  organise  a  plan  which  would  be  likely  to  command 
the  approval  of  tenant-farmers  in  general,  and,  if  carried  into 
practical  operation,  secure  the  objects  which  they  have  in 
view.  At  this  meeting  the  Provisional  Committee  adopted 
the  accompanying  draft  constitution,  which  I  am  desired  to 
submit  to  you,  with  the  hope  that  its  main  purpose  will  secure 
your  concurrence  and  aid.  If  it  should,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
wiU  communicate  the  fact  to  me,  and  add  any  suggestion  you 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  offer.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  an- 
other meeting  at  an  early  date,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given,  and  it  is  hoped  you  will  then  favour  the  Provisional 
Committee  with  your  personal  assistance.  Those  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  movement  feel  the  importance  of 
early  and  united  action  on  the  part  of  tenaut-fBrmers.  For 
the  want  of  this,  and  for  the  want  of  this  solely,  their  in- 
terests have  hitherto  been  neglected  by  the  Legislature  ;  and 
they  feel  assured  that,  upon  the  basis  of  such  a  plan  as  the 
enclosed — which  they  have  agreed  upon,  but  which  of  course 
is  opea  to  amendment— they  will  be  able  to  secure  greater 


public  attention  to  their  legitimate  and  long-defetred  claims. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  Walter  Good,  Hon.  Sec.^;*-o  (em. 

Temporary  Offices,  6,  Symonds  Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G., 
London,  January,  1873. 

"  The  Argument"  attached  opens  thus  : 

This  association  is  formed  with  a  view  to  obtain  for  the 
occupiers  of  land  an  adequate  amount  of  political  influence, 
and  subsequently,  among  other  objects,  business  freedom  and 
security,  so  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  may 
be  developed  as  fully  as  modern  farming  will  allow  and  the 
demands  of  this  thickly -populated  country  require.  The 
chambers  of  agriculture  may  be  supposed  by  many  to  provide 
the  means  for  promoting  these  objects ;  but  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that,  although  they  have  been  iu  existence  several  years, 
they  have  not  effected  any  appreciable  amelioration  in  the 
position  of  tenant-farmers.  The  reason  of  this  failure  is  that 
the  chambers  do  not  fairly  represent  the  views  of  tenant- 
farmers,  simply  because  they  are  influenced  aui  controlled  to 
an  overwhelming  extent  by  landlords  and  land-agents.  In  aU 
the  chambers,  however,  there  are  a  few  men  of  bold  and  in- 
dependent spirit,  who  do  not  fail  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the 
farmers  on  all  proper  occasions ;  but  these  unfortunately,  in 
most  instances,  are  but  a  small  minority,  and  consequently 
they  are  almost  invariably  outvoted  on  any  important  ques- 
tion by  landowners  and  other  members,  who  from  various 
motives  act  ia  combination, 
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FARMERS'   QUESTIONS   AND  FARMERS'    REPRESENTATIVE^. 


At  the  dinner  of  the   Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.    Bo  WEN  Jones,  the  chairman,  said  :  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  diseased  animals,  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  that 
some  alteration   should   be   made  in  the  law  aflfecting  them. 
Foreign  animals  which  were   diseased  were  imported  without 
sufiS.cient  restrictions,  and  Euglisli  farmers  would  not  be  re- 
strained until  they  had  power  to  slaughter  foreign  cattle  at 
the  ports,  or  to  keep  in  quarantine  those  which  are  sent  into 
the  country  for  stores.     There  should  also  be  a  better  inspec- 
tion of  Irish  cattle  than  there  was  at  the  present  time.    There 
was  no  question   at   all   that  a  great  deal  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  came  from  Ireland,  and  although  they  could  not  treat 
Ireland  as  a  foreign  country,  if  it  were  a  centre  of  incubation 
for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  was  necessary  that  some  regula- 
tions should    be  made   to   enforce   a  proper  inspection.     The 
loss  to  tlie  British  agriculturist  and  to  the  consumer  through 
diseases   among   cattle,  during  the   last   twelve   months,  had 
been  enormous.     Reliable  data  put  it  as  exceeding  £5,000,000 
sterling,  which   is   equal   to   the  whole  value  of  foreign   im- 
portations for  1871.     This  county  alone,   in  the  past  year,  he 
estimated  had  lost  £250,000,  and  he  thought  these  figures 
proved  that  it  did  not  require  any  great  amount  of  astuteness 
in  accounting  for  the  high  price  of  butcher's  meat  during  the 
same  period.    The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  had  done  good  service  by  exposiug  the  great  in- 
efficiency and  supineness  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  Irish 
cattle.     It  had  been  shown  that  the  labour  of  the  inspection 
of  cattle  was  so   great   that  it  was  impossible  for  one  man  to 
perform  it.     At  Ballanaslow  fair  this  year  as  many  as  70,000 
sheep  had  to  be  inspected  in  two  days,  and  as  many  as  12,000 
cattle   in   another   day.     It  was,  then,  easy  to  be  understood 
how  infected   animals   were  imported  into  this  country,  and 
that  it  was   thus  flooded  with   disease.     He  trusted  that  he 
might  congratulate  the  Chamber   on  the  progress  made  upon 
the  local   taxation   question.     Sir  Massey  Lopes's  successful 
resolution  in  favour  of  charges  for  administration  of  justice, 
police,  and   maiutenance   of    lunatics   being  made  upon  the 
Consolidated  I'und  instead   of  the  local   rates,  showed   that 
the     country    was     determined     this    question     should     be 
dealt  with,   and  he    was   glad    to    find    that    an    extension 
of  the  area  of  rating  was  contemplated  in  any  measure  to  be 
brought   forward.     Although    lie    (the   chairman)  was  aware 
that    many  people  (like     tiie   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer 
with  the  Malt-tax)   believed  that  when  local  taxation  was  re- 
duced the  rents   must  necessarily  become  higher  in  the  same 
ratio,  he  could  not  coincide  witli  that  view.     His  experience 
was  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  rates  had  increased  con- 
siderably, but  tlipy  had  fallen  upon  the  occujiier  of  the  land. 
Taking  another  view  of  the  question,  there  was  no  doubt  the 
rates  had  been  and  would  be  much  more  fluctuating  than  rents, 
which  could  not  vary  so  much  as  rates,  and  the  increase  of 
rates  hud  not  in  any  way  reduced  rent.     It  had  been  said  that 
Government  grants  would  tend  to  centralisation,  and  take  the 
control  of  the  local  finances  out  of  their  hands  and  place  it  in 
the    hands  of  tiie  Government.     He  did  not  agree  with  this 
view.     They  had  Government  grants  at  tlie  present  time  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  many  purposes — inany  of  the  county 
expenses  are  supplemented  by  Government  grants — and  he  did 
not  see  that  an  increase  of  these  supplementary  grants  would 
interfere  in  any  way  witli  the  present  cc  Jtrol  of  the  local  au- 
thority.    In  his  own  opinion  Goverument  grants  would  not 
make  the  least  diffcrcMcc  in  this  respect.     Tlicre  was  another 
question  lie  would  like  to  allude  to,  but  which  liad  been  dis- 
cussed during  the  Ja-st  twelve  months  so  much,  and  which  had 
also   been   before  tiie  public  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  would 
allude  to  it  as  briefly  as  possible.     11(!  referred  to  the  labour 
question,  aud  he  entirely  held  the  opinion  he  expressed  at  their 
mjcting  on  the  subject,     lie  thought  tiiey  should  endeavour 
to  effect  improvements  by  securing  to  tlic  labourer  comfortable 
dwellings,  with  good   gardens  attaciusd ;  by  paying  workmen 
accordiug  to  their  individual  wortli,  eithe.r  directly,  by  contract, 
or  co-operation,  as  far  as  possible— and  he  knew  the  dilllculty 
of  applying  tliis  rule  in  agriculture — and  by  such  means  give 
a  stimulus  to  tbe  able,  industrious,  and  skilful,  and  at  the  same 
time  discourage  the  idle,  indiffereut,  aud  wasteful.    In  assessing 


wages,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  on  a  money  standard,  that 
Chamber  had  never  evinced  hostility  to  the  labourer,  but  they 
had  always  declared  that  their  policy  was  in  favour  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  especially  in  the  direction  he  indicated.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  think  it  vfas  part  of  their  duty  to  enter 
into  schemes  of  a  Utopian  character,  like  some  that  had  been 
propounded.  The  idea  of  dividing  farms  into  small  sections 
he  did  not  think  was  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  this  country. 
He  admitted  the  utility  of  small  holdings  in  some  eases,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  necessity  for  their  extansion.  The  formation 
of  co-operative  farms,  with  but  scant  capital,  he  thought  would 
not  be  general  or  likely  to  be  successful.  The  profits  of 
farming  were,  as  they  were  aware,  small,  and  what  might  be 
gained  by  increased  zeal  in  labour  upon  them  would  be  ba- 
lanced by  division  of  authority  and  increased  establishment 
charges,  while  losses  of  a  heavy  character,  such  as  we  have 
experienced  lately,  would  be  fatal  to  such  undertakings.  With 
regard  to  small  holdings  he  would  say  that,  although  it  was 
possible  an  increased  number  of  people  might  live  upon  the 
laud,  the  economy  of  labour  would  not  be  so  great  as  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  and  besides  this  there  was  another  fact — a  large 
number  of  people  would  have  to  be  sustained  on  land,  so  that 
there  would  be  less  produce  to  come  ofl'  for  those  who  were 
unconnected  with  it.  They  all  knew  at  the  present  time  that 
for  successful  farming  it  was  necessary  to  have  modern  appli- 
ances, and  on  small  holdings  they  could  not  be  used,  and  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  amount  of  produce  less.  At  this 
time  they  had  a  number  of  theoretical  professors  giving  their 
opinions  on  these  matters,  and  gentlemen  unconnected  with  the 
land  were  laying  down  theories  which,  if  considered,  were  un- 
satisfactory. They  lacked  one  great  element  for  their  success- 
ful application  to  agriculture,  which  was  practical  experience. 
He  thought  they  had  suflicient  proof  before  them,  without 
much  argument,  that  small  holdings  were  not  such  great  ad-  j 
vantages  as  some  people  had  pointed  out.  Let  them  look  at 
the  5,000,000  of  peasant  proprietors  in  France — those  small 
farmers  who  were  so  generously  supported  from  this  country 
after  the  devastations  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  who  had 
expressed  their  grateful  thanks  for  being  delivered  from  starva- 
tion and  ruin  by  the  contributions  which  were  sent  out  to 
them,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  came  from  this  country. 
These  men  who  eke  out  a  living  by  the  highly  vaunted  system 
of  "  la  petite  culture"  have  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  coun- 
try in  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  well  situated  with  splendid 
climate  and  good  soil,  and  yet  the  country  is  agriculturally 
only  self-supporting.  Look  at  Belgium,  where  (according 
to  Mr.  Jenkins'  able  paper  on  large  and  small  farms,  re-  ^ 
cently  read  before  the  Farmers'  Club),  with  her  large 
population  engaged  in  agriculture,  21  to  every  100  acres 
uuJcr  cultivation  eat  their  heads  off,  and  his'  deductions 
are  that  the  results  we  get  in  England,  under  more  adverse 
conditions,  exceed  those  arrived  at  by  these  small  farm 
systems.  Then  he  thought  there  was  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  number  of  large  holdings  in  this  country.  From  the 
agricultural  returns  of  1870  he  had  gathered  that  the  farms  in 
this  country  under  20  acres  were  5-i  per  cent.,  under  100  acres 
28  per  cent.,  while  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  were 
above  100  acres.  This  was  not  such  a  great  proportion  of  large 
holdings  as  was  generally  supposed  to  exist,  aud  the  estimate 
did  not  include  Ireland,  with  its  minute  sub-divisions,  and  re- 
sults derived  from  which  could  not  encourage  the  thinking 
man  to  extend  such  a  system.  The  Chamber,  as  he  had  said, 
had  had  a  discussion  on  Tcnaiit-Right  aud  Land  Tenure,  and 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  were  now  engaged 
in  drawing  up  a  report  as  to  the  scale  of  allowances  by  which 
an  o\it-going  tenant  was  to  be  compensated.  He  trusted  this 
committee  would  lake  care  in  giving  a  fair  allowance  to  out- 
going tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements  that  they  did  not 
charge  the  in-coming  tenant  with  more  than  was  just.  With 
regard  to  these  allowances  he  would  say  this — if  such  allow- 
ance were  guaranteed  by  an  Act  of  rarliament  he  could  not 
(■e  th  at  injustice  would  be  done  to  any  one.  lie  did  not  consider 
hat  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  British  farmer  or  the  public  ; 
but  he  thought  some  improvements  might   he   made    with 
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advantage  as  to  longer  tenures,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
Tenant-Right.  There  were  many  other  questions  of  interest 
tliey  had  not  time  to  go  into  on  this  occasion.  The  question 
of  Game  was  one  of  considerable  importance.  That  Chamber, 
and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  generally,  had  strongly  depre- 
cated over-preservatiou  of  game,  and  this,  he  had  no  doubt, 
was  one  great  reason  why  Chambers  of  Agriculture  had  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  those  who  were  fond  of  the  baltue 
system.  Bat  he  thought  this  was  all  the  more  a  reason  why 
such  associations  should  exist,  so  that  the  iniquity  of  this 
system  should  be  exposed,  for  it  was  one  alike  enervating  to  the 
English  character,  ruinous  to  British  agriculture,  and  injurious 
to  the  people  at  large.  He  did  not  beheve  for  one  moment 
that  farmers  objected  to  their  landlords  having  a  fair  amount 
of  game.  He  tliought  that  farmers  were  all  sports- 
men at  heart,  and  nothing  gave  them  more  pleasure 
than  to  see  their  landlords  shooting  over  their  pro- 
perty. What  farmers  did  object  to  was  over-preserva- 
tion, especially  of  ground  game,  and  they  thought  that  rabbits 
should  be  annihilated  by  all  means  in  theit  power.  The 
Malt-tax  had  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention. 
Mr.  Lowe  had  something  like  a  surplus  of  three  million  ster- 
ling, and  although  he  gave  a  tacit  promise  two  years  ago  that 
the  tax  should  receive  his  consideration  when  he  had  a  ba- 
lance, he  had  given  them  the  cold  shoulder  now.  He  (the 
Chairman)  did  not  think  they  had  much  to  expect  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  did  not  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  relieve  them  ot  this  tax,  which  was  indefensible  ou 
free  trade  grounds,  the  policy  the  Chancellor  laid  so  much 
stress  on  when  he  took  the  remaining  Is.  duty  per  quarter  off 
corn,  which  he  termed  the  last  rag  of  protection,  but  which 
was  simply  a  registration  fee,  felt  by  no  one.    Their  only 


chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious  tax  was  by  making  it  a 
question  for  their  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
only  for  the  county  members  but  for  the  borough  members  of 
agricultural  towns.  Those  borough  members'  constituents 
looked  to  tlie  farmers  for  supporr,  and  the  farmers  must  look 
to  tliem  for  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horton  repUed  on  behalf  of  the  tenant- 
farmers.  He  said,  as  one  of  the  deputation  that  waited  upon 
Mr.  Lowe  the  other  day  upon  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax, 
he  (the  speaker)  was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  way  in  which 
the  deputation  had  been  reeeived.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe 
gave  us  a  promise  that  when  he  had  a  surplus  at  disposal  he 
would  do  something  for  us  in  the  matter ;  and  this  year  he 
told  them  it  was  not  a  tenant-farmer's  question  at  all,  but  a 
consumer's  question.  But  was  it  so?  If  they  could  malt 
their  own  damaged  grain,  and  give  it  to  their  stock  in  the 
state  it  ought  to  be  given,  would  they  not  be  able  to  produce 
more  beef  and  mutton,  and  would  not  the  public  generally,  as 
well  as  the  farmer,  be  benefited  ?  There  would,  however, 
be  another  election  before  long,  and  then  farmers  must  look 
to  their  own  interests.  It  had  been  said,  by  Mr.  Mechi  as  was 
understood,  that  there  are  4:00,000  tenant-farmers  in  this 
country,  and  if  each  would  give  os.  it  would  amount  to 
£100,000,  and  with  it  they  could  return  one  liundred  mem- 
bers, and  pay  all  their  expenses,  as  he  believed  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Read  were  paid  by  the  farmers  of  Norfolk.  If  Norfolk 
could  do  that  could  not  other  counties  do  the  same? 
Some  people  said,  "  Why  do  you  apply  to  the  Legislature  ? 
Why  don't  you  settle  matters  amicably  between  yourselves  ?" 
But  how  long  had  the  tenant-farmer  been  asking  the  landlord 
to  take  up  those  questions  without  success  ?  That  was  why 
farmers  had  now  to  fight  for  legislative  interference. 


HORSE   BREEDING   ON   THE    FARM. 


The  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  action  of  the 
Game-laws  has  been  re-appointed  ;  a  Commons'  Com- 
mittee has  been  granted  to  inquire  into  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Act,  and  a  Lords'  Committee  to  inquire 
into  our  system  of  breeding  horses.  Thus,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  farm,  hares  and  rabbits,  cattle  and  sheep, 
nags  and  draft  horses,  will  come  under  official  in- 
spection. It  is  true  that  one  or  two  of  these  topics  may, 
or  should  only,  incidentally  bear  upon  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. An  occupier  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  it  were 
simply  left  to  himself  to  feed  as  many  hares  and  rabbits 
as  he  chose  ;  and,  as  it  is,  he  rears  only  just  so  many  horses 
as  he  requires  or  "  fancies."  Here,  however,  arises  a  diffi- 
culty. Mainljr  through  the  influence  of  our  summer  shows 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  an  improved  kind  have  come  to 
be  gradually  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Every 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  about  him  must  see 
this  ;  as  at  Cardilf  it  was  found  how  Shorthorns,  Here 
fords,  and  Cotswolds  were  now  the  established  herds  and 
flocks  of  South  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  districts  which 
were  once  famous  for  horses  are  no  longer  distinguished  in 
this  way.  The  breeders  have  either  been  tempted  to  sell 
out,  or  have  more  directly  turned  their  attention  to  other 
pursuits.  Even  further,  the  English  horse  is  said  to  have 
deteriorated,  and  neither  as  a  race-horse,  a  hunter,  nor  a 
machiuer  to  be  so  good  as  he  has  beeu.  As  a  consequence 
the  Government  is  sorely  puzzled  to  supply  its  remounts 
at  regulation  prices,  and  the  question  comes  to  be  one  of 
national  importance. 

The  remedy  proposed  has  already  assumed  a  variety  of 
shapes,  some  of  which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Thus,  there  should  be  a  heavy  tax  put  on  every 
horse  sold  to  go  abroad,  an  imposition  which  would,  of 
course,  tend  to  stop  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  breeding 
of  horses  in  this  country.  Or,  Government  Studs  should 
be  established,  where  no  doubt  troopers  might  be  reared 
at  about  ten  times  the  price  at  which  they  are  now 
bought  in.     Or,  farmers   should   be  encouvaged  to  breed 


half-bred  horses,  of  which  the  Service  might  have  the 
command,  at  one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  at  a  certain 
specified  figure — a  thoroughly  practical  scheme,  which 
amongst  Englishmen  would  promise  to  bo  emi- 
nently successful !  Or,  we  should  revert  to  the  Arabian, 
or  try  some  other  such  an  experiment  on  a  grand  scale, 
with  the  probability  of  effecting  a  deal  more  harm  than 
good.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that 
om'  horses  liave  deteriorated,  as,  indeed,  the  riding-horse 
as  represented  by  the  modern  hunter  was  never  so  good 
when  tested  by  pace,  power,  and  appearance,  as  he  is  at 
this  very  moment.  Then,  again,  the  Shire  and  York- 
shire cart-horses  are  surely  an  immense  improvement  ou 
the  old-fashioned  Blackbirds,  with  their  heavy  heels  and 
hang-dog  countenances  ;  while  any  assumed  decline  in 
the  thorough-bred  horse  is  due  far  more  to  his  manage- 
ment than  his  breeding.  With  fair  play,  he  would  be 
still  either  over  a  course  or  at  the  stud  the  best  in  the 
world. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  point.  If  there  be  an  especial 
scarcity  it  is  in  the  supply  of  sound  powerful  thorough- 
bred stallions  for  country  service.  People  are  always 
"wanting"  one;  and  yet  we  breed  more  thoroughbred 
horses  than  ever,  but  we  turn  these  to  the  vilest  uses,  for 
two-year-old  racing  and  half-mile  handicaps  conduce  to  a 
system  which  is  in  its  every  stage  unnatural  and  injurious. 
Can  anything  be  more  melancholy  than  the  picture  which 
Admiral  Rous  so  unwittingly  and  yet  so  faithfully  draws : 
"  Our  stock  has  suffered  owing  to  the  numerous  public 
breeding  establishments.  To  increase  the  dividends  they 
rear  forty  foals  on  tainted  ground  which  ought  not  to 
carry  more  than  twenty  ;  then  a  necessity  arises  for  keep- 
ing the  yearlings  separate  in  the  small  paddocks,  and  they 
are  shut  up  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  close  hovels,  overfed,  and  fattened  up  to  conceal 
any  natural  defects ;  they  are  brought  to  the  hammer  fit  to 
eat,  not  to  go  into  work.  Sore  shins  and  peccant  humours 
are  the  natural  residts."     How  then  is  it  that  the  animals 
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bred  at  these  estabjishments  make  such  great  prices? 
Palpably,  because  tliey  are  overgrown  and  overdone, 
and  required  to  race  before  their  time.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  ever  afterwards  worth  the  money  at  which  he  was 
knocked  down  ;  but  the  whole  business  is  a  mere  gam- 
bling speculation,  and  the  player  risks  his  stake  on  the 
chance  of  turning  up  a  trump. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  as  here  should  be  the 
foundation    of    good.       It   was    not  Lord    Rosebery's 
aim  to  anticipate  the  inquiry  for  which  he  asked,  or  in 
the  outset  to  become  responsible  for  any  measure  of  re- 
form.    We  have  accordingly  thought  it  better  to  asso- 
ciate the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords   with    a    dis- 
cussion    which     took     place     some    time     back     at 
the    Eoyal     United    Service    Institution.       Here,    the 
means   for  increasing  the   supplies   and   affording    far- 
mers the    greater    opportunity    for  breeding    a    really 
good  sort  of  horse  were  continually  spoken  to.     Captain 
Hozier,  from  a  breeder's  point  of  view,  says,   "the  horse 
for  the  heavy  cavalry  is"  the  same  as  that  for  the  light 
cavalry,  for  the  former  would  only  be  the  heavier  selected 
from  the  young  stock.    It  is  my  firm  impression  (though 
I  believe  it  will  be  regarded  as  rank  heresy  by  many 
cavalry  officers)  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  tho- 
roughbred blood  horse,  provided  he  has  bone  and  sub- 
stance.    It  is  such  as  these  that  we  should  wish  to  have 
as  chargers  for  our  cavalry.     They  would  do  more  work, 
stand  more  fatigue,  and  exist  on  less  food  than  any  half- 
breds ;  but  unfortunately  the  expense  prevents  us  from 
getting  them.     We  can  only  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible.    To  do  so  we  might  place  a  certain  number  of 
thoroughbred  stallions  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 
We  stop  here,  for  so  far  nothing  could  be  better ;  but  in 
a  fi-ee  country  like  this  the  plan  would  fail  when  you  come 
totake  a  man's  stock  off,   yea   or  nay,  at   "assessed 
prices."     Colonel  Duncan  Bailie,  the  Chairman,  speaks 
stiU    more    practically:     "The   only   plan   which   has 
ever  seemed    to    me    practicable    in    the  way   of   en- 
couraging farmers  to  keep  horses,  is  to  do  away  with 
the  Queen's  plates  that  are  given  for  racing,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  money  as  prizes  at  agricultural  shows  in  each 
county.     The   Queen's  plates  are   now  useless  as  an  en- 
couragement to  improve  the  breed  of  race-horses,  because 
it  it  is  not  the  best  class  of  animals  that  compete  for  these 
plates.     Let  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best  stallion,  which 
shall  remain   in  the  county  or   district   (whichever  the 
Government,  or  those  whom  they  employ,  shall   think 
best),  and  cover  the  mares  of  the  farmers  who  belong  to 
the  county   club   or  association,  at  the  small  fee  of  two 
guineas,  and  something  for  the  groom ;  the  stallion  not 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  county  or  district  on  any 
consideration  for  that  year."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  these  views  are  our  own,  as  continually  expressed 
through  the  columns  of  The  Mark  Lane  Express  and 
elsewhere  for  some  years  past.     You  cannot  drive   an 
Englishman,  but  you  may  lead  him ;  and  that  which  is 
required  beyond  anything  else  to  preserve  our  breed  of 
liorses   is  stations   or  districts   for   thorough-bred   stxi- 
lions  of  repute,  whose  characters  have  been  cstablisb-id 
rather  in  the  show-yard  than  on  the  race-course.  The  Royal 
plates  have  long  since  lost  their  use,  for  they  produce 
little  or  no  sport,  while  Admiral  Rous  gives  them  tbfjir 
death   blow   after  this  fashion  :    "  The  paltry   natioral 
donation  of  Royal  plates  voted  each  session  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  on  British 
territory  is  partially  lost  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's  Masters 
of  the  Horse  allowing  foreign  horses  to  compete.      They 
have  been  liberal   with   trust   money  which    they  were 
bound  by  duty  to  see  properly  appropriated.     It  is  the 
old  British  reciprocity  system,  to  give  away  cverytliing 
and  receive  nothing."      This  is  Protection  with  a  vengc- 
ance ;  but  rather  than  such  miserable  restrictive  condi- 


tious  as  are  here  implied  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Queen's  plate  articles,  let  us  hope  that  the  grant  may  be 
turned  to  a  better  purpose. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  HORSES. 

In    the    House  of   Lords    the    Earl    of    ROSEBERY 
rose  to  move  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty   praying  her   to   appoint    a   Royal    Commission   to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  this  country  with  regard  to  horses 
and  its  capabilities  of  supplying  any  present  or  future  demand 
for  them.     The  noble  earl  said  that  during  the  short  time  he 
had  been  a  member  of  their  lordships' house  it  had  been  his 
fortune  to  address  them  on  more  than   one  occasion,  but  he 
had  never  done  so  with  a  more  complete  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  and  unfitness  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken  than 
that  which  he  had  entertained  on  this  occasion.      It  was  not 
alone  that  tlie  subject  itself  was  difficult,  because  that  he  had 
known  beforehand,  but  since  he  had  given  his   notice  such  a 
flood  of  convictions  had  been  coming  in  upon  him,  expressing 
with  one  unanimous  voice  the  same  opinion,  and  containing 
?»ich  a  mass  of  detail,  and  in  many  cases  such  a  wandering  mass 
ot  evidence,  that   he  felt   himself  wholly  incapable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  subject;    His  difficulty  was   much  increased  by 
the  absence  through  illness  of  a  noble  friend  who  was  much 
more  competent  to  address  their  lordships,  not  only  because  of 
his  superior  knowledge  of  tliis  subject,  but  also  because  of  his 
great  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons.      He  need  hardly 
say  lie  alluded  to  Lord  Ossington.    His  noble  friend  was   not 
able  to  be  in  his  place,  but  from  his  bed  of  sickness  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  views,  and  he  should   have  the 
honour  of  quoting  later  in  the  evening  opinions  which,  coming 
from  that  noble  lord,  their  lordships  would  esteem  worthy  of 
respect.     In  approaching  the  subject  he  wished  to  guard  him- 
self against  being  supposed  to  touch   on   thoroughbreds  or 
racehorses.  He  confessed  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  them, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  propose  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
them.    Neitlier  did  he  intend  to  propose  particular  remedies 
for  the  evil  which  he  was  about  to  bring  under  their  lordships' 
notice.    Those  would  be  for  the  Commission,  which  he  had 
little  doubt  their  lordships  would  address  her  Majesty    to 
grant.    There  were,  however,  two  remedies  which  lis  could 
not  help  touching  upon  owing  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  suggested,  and  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  remedies  themselves.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  news- 
papers and  himself  had  been  honoured  with  a  communication 
from  a  gallant  gentleman  whose  opinions  would  carry  just 
weight  with  them,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  ability,  and 
on  account  of  his  eminence  in  the  Navy  and  on  the  Turf,  but 
also  because  he  gave  up  to  the  horse  "what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind." Nothing  that  Admiral  Rous  might  write  could  lessen  his 
respect  for  him,  but  lie  ought  to  mention  that  the  gallant  Admi- 
ral had  not  sent  him  this  letter.  He  saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  The 
Times.  Tlie  gallant  Admiral  in  that  letter  said :  "  My  dear  Rose- 
bery, — The  facts  from  practical  knowledge  bearing  upon  the 
state  and  conditionofournational  stud  convince  me  that  in  1873 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  horses  of  every  description  in  Eng- 
land than  ever  was  known,  and  that  in  their  respective  classes 
and  vocations  they  are  superior  to  their  predecessors.  A  strange 
accession  of  national  wealth  has  increased  the  demand  for 
superior  articles,  especially  for  hunters,  high-stepping  carriage 
horses,  and  clever  hacks  ;  consequently,  the  extra  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  normal  supply.    All  luxuries  and  domestic  stock  have 
risen  in  value  owing  to  a  higher  remuneration  for  labour,  and 
it   stands  to  reason  that  with  the  present  price  of  beef  and 
mutton,  no  farmer  occupying  grass  lands, can  speculate  with  ad- 
vantage in  rearing  horses  when  he  can  get  45s.  for  his  lambs." 
The  gallant  Admiral  went  on  to  tell  them  :  "  There   are  only 
two   classes   profitable  to    breed — Sufi'olk  cart-liorses,  because 
the  mares  only  losejtwo  months'  work  during  the   year,  and 
their  foals  have  increased  in  value  100  per  cent. ;  secondly 
thoroughbred  stock,  tlie  produce  of  celebrated  mares  by  first- 
class  stallions."     He  believed  in  that  most  sincerely,  but  lie  did 
not  see  what  consolation  was  afforded  to  the  farmer  and  toother 
persons  who  wanted  horses  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  letter  of 
tlie  gallant  Admiral.     Tliere  was    another  passage  wliich  he 
was  anxious  to  quote  :  "  Our  prizes  are  open  to  all  the  world  ; 
even  the  paltry  national  donation  of  Royal  Plates  voted  each 
session  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  improve  the  breed  of 
liorscs    on  British  territory  is  partially  lost  to  us  by  Her 
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Majesty's  Masters  of  the  Horse  allowing  foreign  horses  to  com- 
pete. They  Jiave  been  liberal  with  trust  money  which  they 
were  bound  by  duty  to  see  properly  appropriated.  It  is  the  old 
British  reciprocity  system,  to  give  away  everything  and  receive 
notliing."  From  curiosity  he  had  looked  up  the  names  of  the 
horses  entered  for  the  Queen's  Plate  last  year,  and  he  found 
that  of  18,  the  total  number,  three  were  what  were  known  as 
joreign-bred  horses,  but  those  were  horses  the  sires  of  which 
were  English,  whicli  had  been  trained  by  English  trainers  and 
ridden  by  English  jockeys,  and  which  were  only  called 
"  foreign  "  because  they  had  been  bred  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
could, not  think,  therefore,  that  it  was'quite  logical  of  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  to  argue  that  they  were  foreign  horses.  He  did 
not,  however,  wish  to  dweU  on  that  point,  and  he  would  come 
to  the  kernel  of  the  letter — tlie  remedy  proposed.  He  could 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  respect  and  attention  with  which  Par- 
liament and  the  country  must  have  prepared  to  hear  what  tlie 
Oracle  liad  to  say  on  that  point.  Well,  what  was  it  he  had 
said  ?  "  The  practical  remedy — put  the  same  tax  on  race- 
horses as  on  other  horses  of  luxury,  and  then  pray  leave  us 
alone."  The  only  remedy  the  powerful  mind  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  could  devise  after  his  sixty  years'  experience  of 
racehorses  and  his  fifteen  years  absolute  control  of  New- 
market was  that  the  duty  on  racehorses  should  be  re- 
duced from  £3  17s.  to  12s.  6d.  This  was  somewhat  the 
same  as  if  some  great  public  functionary  came  to  Par- 
liament and  said,  "  It  is  true  you  have  no  horses,  but  you 
have  racing."  When  alluding  to  tlioroughbred  horses  and 
racing,  he  knew  he  was  treading  on  very  delicate  ground.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  denounce  racing  as 
selfish  and  demoralising,  and  as  gambling.  If  in  the  month  of 
September  an  apprentice  emptied  the  till  of  his  master,  the 
circumstance  was  described  as  a  lamentable  case  arising  from 
the  St.  Leger ;  and  if  an  old  woman  was  run  down  during 
the  Epsom  week  the  accident  was  attributed  to  the  Derby. 
It  was  very  easy  to  denounce,  and  to  attribute  to  this  thing 
and  that  "  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  That  was  not  tlie 
time,  nor  was  their  lordships'  House  the  place,  for  an  advocacy 
of  the  Turf,  nor  was  he  the  person  fit  to  advocate  it.  He  did 
not  think  racing  was  open  to  all  the  denunciations  levelled  at 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  express  his  regret  that  at 
some  of  the  great  meetings  very  short  races  were  encouraged, 
and  that  no  matches  were  either  made  or  run.  Again,  he 
thought  that  the  practice  of  allowing  persons  to  run  horses  in 
assumed  names  was  an  injurious  one  for  minors,  and  caused 
ruin  to  estates.  But  in  defence  of  the  Turf  he  might  quote 
what  was  said  of  it  by  one  who  was  not  mixed  up  with  it  in 
any  way  :  "  It  is  noble,  manly,  distinguished,  and  in  its  his- 
tory a  decidedly  national  amusement."  That  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  present  Prime  Minister ;  but  if  one  wanted  to 
see  it  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be,  he  must  see  a  match  such 
as  he  witnessed  last  year  between  Lord  Falmouth  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  ran  two  horses  which  they  themselves  had 
bred,  without  having  any  bet  whatever  on  the  result.  He 
regarded  racing  when  carried  on  in  that  way  as  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  sports  in  which  men  of  means  could  indulge. 
Hunting  and  shooting  were  pursuits  of  the  rich,  and  he  could 
see  no  greater  objection  to  a  competition  between  noble  ani- 
mals on  the  racecourse  than  what  might  be  alleged  against 
those  two  sports.  But  it  was  said  the  Turf  gave  rise  to  gam- 
bling. No  doubt  it  did  ;  but^he  had  observed  this  point  nar- 
rowly, and  he  ventured  to  assert  that  gambUng  by  the  owners 
of  horses  was  decreasing.  In  many  cases  those  gentlemen 
had  no  more  on  their  horses  than  they  would  have  on  a  rubber 
of  whist.  To  revive  an  old  French  saying,  to  abolish  gam- 
bliug  by  putting  down  races  vpould  be  like  attempting  to 
abolish  rain  by  doing  away  with  gutters.  But  because  a  man 
wanted  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  present  scarcity  of  good 
horses  he  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  wished  to  do 
away  with  raceliorses.  At  the  same  time,  "  what  was  sauce 
for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander."  To  expect  tlie 
Jockey  Club  to  find  horses  for  our  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and 
Control  would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  expecting  the 
iloyal  Yacht  Club  to  provide  the  Navy  with  ships. 
Comiug  to  the  question  of  our  supply  of  racehorses, 
he  found  that  the  total  number  of  thoroughbred  foals 
foaled  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  was  1,815,  in  1871 
the  number  was  1,751,  and  in  1872  it  was  1,741.  Of 
these  there  were  exported  In  each  of  the  three  years  he  had 
named  57, 103,  and  217.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
some  short  time  ago  he  saw  three  horses  sold  within  the  space 


of  a  few  minutes  for  £27,000,  and  the  clieapest  of  them 
brought  £6,000,  and  those  who  bought  them,  whatever  their 
faults,  could  not  have  been  accused  of  not  knowing  what  they 
were  about.  He  would  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  more 
general  subject,  and  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
horses.  He  believed  that  the  greater  and  surer  profits  derived 
from  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  custom  of  warranties,  which 
made  the  farmer  liable  to  have  horses  returned  on  his  hands, 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining proper  sires  and  the  expense  of  service.  There  was 
also  a  scarcity  arising  from  the  exportation  of  mares,  which 
formerly  when  broken  down  got  distributed  among  tlie  farmers. 
The  expense  and  annoyance  of  dealers'  licences  were  also  an 
element  which  had  its  effect.  A  man  who  only  sold  a  horse  or 
two  did  not  like  to  be  put  down  as  a  dealer.  Ignorance  of 
breeding,  which  made  persons  give  it  up  in  disgust  after  one  or 
two  attempts,  had  also  to  do  with  the  scarcity.  The  enormous 
exportation  of  horseflesh,  especially  mares,  was  another  great 
cause,  as  was  also  the  great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  horses 
simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  breeding.  Lastly,  the  abo- 
lition of  posting  had  its  share  in  bringing  about  the  scarcity. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  we  had  no  railways,  the  English  system 
of  posting  was  unequalled,  and  our  post-horses  were  matchless. 
Every  town  was  at  that  time  an  equine  centre ;  and  a  man 
seeing  the  team  pass  by  his  house  kept  a  look  out  for  the 
mares  when  they  were  broken  down,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  easily  obtainable  for  breeding  purposes.  When  posting 
was  done  away  with  and  railways  were  opened,  the  farmers, 
not  calculating  on  the  expansion  of  our  commerce,  concluded 
that  there  would  be  little  or  no  demand  for  horses  in  future. 
Next  tlie  Irish  famine  of  1846  caused  a  marked  decrease  in 
horse-breeding  in  Ireland.  Then  came  the  Crimean  war, 
which  occasioned  a  very  large  exportation  of  horses,  and  turned 
the  attention  of  foreign  buyers  to  what  might  be  done  by  pur- 
chasing in  this  country.  The  war  of  1866  excited  that  atten- 
tion still  further,  and  he  found  that  so  rapidly  and  largely  had 
the  exportation  of  horses  increased  that.within  the  last  six  years 
no  fewer  than  14,000  horses  and  mares  had  been  exported  from 
Harwich  and  Hull.  Returns  on  the  subject  of  the  export 
of  horses  had  been  kindly  furnished  to  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but,  after  having  bestowed  great  labour  over 
them,  he  found  they  were  worth  little  more  than  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written.  It  appeared  from 
those  returns  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  60,000 
horses  had  been  exported  from  this  country;  but,  re- 
ferring to  the  returns  for  the  year  1870,  when  it  was  noto- 
rious that  foreign  buyers  were  sent  over  to  this  country,  he 
found  that  only  eight  horses  were  set  down  as  having  been 
exported  from  Ireland.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  this  must 
be  wrong ;  and  having  gone  to  a  high  authority  on  the  subject, 
he  was  treated  with  scorn  for  supposing  that  these  returns 
were  of  any  value.  He  was  asked  what  on  earth  had  induced 
him  to  suppose  that  the  dealers  passed  their  horses  through 
the  Custom-house.  Besides  the  enormous  export  of  mares  to 
Germany,  the  I'rench  and  Italians  had  been  buying  largely  in 
this  country,  and,  as  a  conseejuence,  "  roadsters"  had  become 
very  rare.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute  how  many  of 
those  animals  had  gone  out  of  the  country  within  the  last  few 
years  ;  but  he  had  high  authority  for  saying  that  numbers  of 
them  had  been  brought  to  France  and  Italy;  Then  what  had 
become  of  the  14,000  mares  exported  to  Germany  ?  They  had 
been  put  to  thorough-bred  horses,  which  had  also  been  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  difficult  to  lay  hold 
of  accurate  returns.  What  was  a  difficulty  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  a  difficulty  to  a  private  individual ;  but  it  was  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  carriage-horses 
in  London  had  come  from  Germany,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  London  omnibus  horses  had  been  imported  from  Belgium, 
The  Cleveland  mare,  the  hack  who  did  his  eight  or  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  roadster  had  all  become  scarce.  The  farmers 
had  lost  all  hope  of  breeding  a  good  horse,  and  what  was  the 
result  of  all  this  ?  In  the  letter  with  which  he  had  favoured 
him.  Lord  Ossington  wrote :  "  The  scarcity  of  horses  in  Eng- 
land is  becoming  a  matter  of  general  anxiety,  not  only  to  in- 
dividuals who  require  the  use  of  horses,  but  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  to  make  provision  for  the  service  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery."  Lord  Portsmouth,  writing  to  him,  said ; 
"  I  have  been  a  master  of  hounds  for  33  years,  and  I  .can  tes- 
tify strongly  to  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of  horses."  Mr, 
Chaplin,  in  a  letter  too  long  to  quote,  deplored  the  same  evils, 
A  considerable  proprietor  in  Cheshire  wrote  that  horses  were 
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both  scarcer  and  lighter,  aud  that  the  old-fashioned  hackney 
had  disappeared.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dar- 
lington stated  that  there  formerly  great  numbers  of  horses  of 
the  hunter  class  were  bred ;  now  nothing  were  bred  but 
thoroughbred  stock  and  cattle,  aud  the  Cleveland  mare  had 
died  out.  A  gentleman  from  Northallerton  wrote  much  to 
the  same  eifect,  and  added  that  he  had  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  person  on  the  subject  of  drawing  horses' 
teeth,  who  said  he  had  altered  many  a  score,  aud  began  to  feel 
some  campunction.  lie  had  altered  three-year-olds  into  five- 
year-olds,  aud  had  drawn  as  many  as  eight  from  one  mouth  at 
one  time.  The  secretary  of  the  Lanarkshire  Tarmers' 
Association  wrote  to  say  that  in  the  district  of  Clydesdale 
hardly  any  horses  were  bred  now  in  comparison  to  what  used 
to  be ;  that  it  was  moderate  to  say  prices  had  doubled,  while 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  producing  the  best  stamp  of  Cly- 
desdales. Dealers  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  said  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them  :  "  There  were  more  liorses  left  unsold 
after  a  fair  some  years  ago  than  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  be- 
ginning now."  The  French  Government  ageut  last  year,  after 
his  tour  through  this  country  to  purchase  horses,  told  Mr. 
Weatherby  there  were  five  horses  nine  years  ago  for  one  now. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  wrote  in 
these  terms :  "  Our  breeders  have  been  tempted  to  sell  all  their 
best  horses  for  transportation.  There  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
sound  strong  thoroughbred  staUions  in  the  country.  The 
Cleveland  mares,  from  which  have  usually  descended  our  best 
coach  horses,  and  from  whose  daughters  by  thoroughbred 
horses  and  again  crossed  by  blood  have  sprung  all  our  best 
hunters,  are  nearly  extinct ;  in  fact,  the  foreigners  have  got 
them  all."  From  Ireland  he  had  received  communications 
stating  similar  facts  with  regard  to  the  scarcity.  Coming  to 
not  the  less  useful  but  less  romantic  cart  horse,  he  had  re- 
ceiTed  testimony  from  a  company  tlian  wliich  none  had  better 
experience  in  the  matter.  They  had  1,300  of  those  animals, 
and  they  found  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1863  to  the  present 
j'ear  the  increase  in  the  price  they  had  to  give  for  their  cart 
horses  was  over  70  per  cent.  He  had  no  doubt  the  propor- 
tion of  increase  within  the  last  five  years  had  been  greater 
than  in  the  five  years  preceding.  From  facts  he  would  come 
to  figures,  and  he  thought  his  figures  would  bring  conviction 
home  to  every  one  who  might  still  be  doubting.  He  would 
begin  with  less  and  come  to  greater.  In  Wales  the  number 
of  brood  mares  and  agricultural  horses  in  1S71  was  117,176 
as  compared  with  116,131  in  1870.  Their  lordships  must  re- 
member that  so  large  and  rising  a  town  as  Cardifi",  and  also 
Mertliyr  Tydfil,  the  centre  of  an  industrial  district  over  which 
a  blight  was  unhappily  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  were 
within  the  country  to  which  that  return  applied.  In  Scotland 
the  number  in  1870  was  173,817,  and  in  1871  the  number 
was  17-1,43 1-,  showing  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  1,563. 
That  was  an  increase  wliich  did  not  make  him  very  proud  of 
the  state  of  things  as  regarded  horses  existing  at  this  moment 
in  his  native  country.  In  Ireland  there  were  complete  re- 
turns for  1872.  This  was  oue  of  the  things  they  did  better 
in  Ireland.  Well,  there  the  number  in  1871  was  538,095, 
and  in  1873  tlie  number  was  5I0,7-15,  showing  an  increase 
for  the  latter  year  of  2,650.  Knowing  the  condition  of  the 
country,  a  fact  such  as  tliat  aroused  his  suspicion,  and 
lie  took  tlic  trouble  of  comparing  the  unmber  for  1863, 
or  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  last  return.  And  what 
did  he  find  ?  Why,  that  in  1863  tlie  number  was 
603,8IJ1,  as  against  510,715  for  1873,  showing  a  decrease 
in  the  10  years  of  62,1'1''J.  When  their  lordships  remembered 
the  ])rogrcss  wliich  the  commerce  of  Ireland  iuid  made  since 
1862,  and  the  benefits  whicli  liad  been  showered  on  her  agri- 
cultural population  |l)y  the  Land  Act,  they  would  see  tliat  tiic 
decrease  was  all  the  more  surprising.  In  England  the  last 
return  was  for  1871,  when  the  number  was  'J63,8'10,  as 
against  'J77,707  for  1870,  showing  a  decrease  in  1871 
as  compared  witli  1870  of  H',867,  notwithstanding  tlie 
introduction  of  tramways.  If  one  who  knew  nothing 
about  England  saw  iiiat  return  he  would  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, "  AMiat  unhappy  country  is  this  ?  its  population  must 
be  dwindling  down,  and  its  commerce  and  agriculture  must  be 
languisliinp.  Is  it  the  Spain  of  Ciiarles  11.  or  the  France  of 
Louis  XV?"  Would  tlieir  lordsliips  allow  him  to  detain 
tliem  a  little  longer  by  referring  to  the  episode  of  the  last 
Autumn  Manauvres,  when  it  was  determined  to  take  some 
thousands  of  troops  of  the  Lrilish  Army  lo  Salisbury  I'lain, 
and  put  tlicra  through  a  series  of  operations  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Stonehenge  ?  To  carry  out  th  at  determination  2,000 
transport  horses  were  required ;  but  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain  were  found  unequal  to  meet  that  overwhelming  de- 
mand. He  spoke  on  competent  authority  when  he  said  that 
not  one-twentieth  of  those  3,000  horses  were  procured  in 
this  country.  No  fewer  than  1,250  of  them  were  brought 
over  from  France  alone.  So  that  this  kingdom,  which  had 
been  so  long  held  pre-eminent  in  horses  was  unable  to  furnish 
Her  Majesty's  Control  Department  with  3,000  horses  for  three 
weeks.  The  horses  that  were  procured  in  the  way  he  had 
stated  were  so  changed,  so  emaciated,  so  utterly  unfit  to  un- 
dergo another  week's  work  after  the  completion  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres, that  their  best  friends — if  horses  had  friends,  which 
he  was  beginning  to  doubt — would  not  have  known  them ; 
and  he  was  told  that  when  sold  by  the  Government  the  sale 
was  effected  at  a  loss  of  something  more  than  £20  a  horse  on 
the  average.  He  had  shown  the  inconvenience  to  this  country 
of  the  scarcity,  for  which  he  hoped  a  commission  would  find  a 
remedy.  He  liad  now  to  point  out  that  the  scarcity  was  a 
positive  danger  to  tis.  He  based  his  statement  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  great  wars,  which  might  be  called  the  two 
breech-loading  wars.  The  wars  of  1866  and  1870  taught  us 
this,  if  they  had  taught  us  anything — that  in  future  great  wars 
would  be  declared  on  the  shortest  notice  ;  that  they  would  be 
as  sudden  as  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  On  the  12th  of  June, 
1866,  there  was  a  diplomatic  negotiation  "going  on  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  the 
Prussian  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  on  the  18th  they  occu- 
pied Dresden,  and  in  six  weeks  after  the  campaign  was  decided, 
and  the  monarchy  of  Austria  was  lowered  to  the  dust. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  negotiations  between  France  and 
Prussia  were  brought  to  a  close.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  the  armies  of  tlie  two  nations  were  massed  opposite 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  a  week  after 
the  blow  had  been  struck  which  decided  the  fate  of  two  em- 
pires for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  What  should  we 
do  if  we  were  called  upon  to  fight  so  suddenly  ?  Speaking 
rouglily,  we  had  6,600  cavalry  horses  and  6,000  artillery 
horses.  In  case  of  war  we  should  want  3,500  cavalry  horses 
and  4,000  artillery  horses,  and  not  fewer  than  25,000  light 
and  75,000  heavy  transport  horses.  A  man  who  had  more  to 
do  with  supplying  horses  to  her  Majesty's  troops  than  pro- 
baf)ly  any  other  person  in  Great  Britain  had  told  him  that  he 
could  not  provide  3,000  horses  at  even  double  the  present 
price  in  three  months.  Well,  our  position  would  be  this — we 
should  want  between  6,000  and  7,000  liorses  for  our  cavalry 
and  artillery — he  would  not  allude  to  the  transport,  because 
that  was  a  hopeless  subject — within,  at  the  longest,  about  a 
fortnight,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  half  of  them 
in  six  times  that  period.  This  was  no  very  pleasant  reflec- 
tion. A  poet  had  been  defined  as  something  which  was  born 
and  not  made.  Well,  a  charger  was  something  that  was  born 
a  horse  but  had  been  made  a  charger,  and  to  make  a  charger 
took  about  five  months.  He  had  pointed  out  that  we  could 
not  get  the  6,000  or  7,000  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  we 
wanted  in  less  than  six  times  the  period  within  which  we 
should  require  them ;  but  even  when  we  did  get  them  they 
would  not  be  chargers.  lie  did  say  that  this  was  a  grave 
state  of  things.  He  did  not  know  what  was  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  the  motion  which 
he  was  about  to  make ;  but  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was 
favourable.  This  was  not  a  question  of  party.  It  was  pre- 
eminently a  national  question.  He  had  not  dwelt 
for  one  moment  on  the  fact  that  our  carriage-horses, 
tiic  horses  we  used  in  luxury,  were  derived  from  foreign 
sources ;  nor  had  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  our  position  as  a 
lire-eminently  horse-breeding  country  was  passing  away. 
The  subject  was  all-important,  whetiier  they  regarded  the 
horse  as  an  adjunct  of  commerce,  an  implement  of  agriculture, 
or  an  engine  oK' war.  It  tilled  the  earth,  drew  their  waggons, 
conveyed  thcia  merchandise,  and  afforded  the  means  of  transfer 
in  their  great  cities  ;  and  yet — aud  this  was  a  serious  portion 
of  the  question — they  were  dependent  for  their  supply  upon 
the  foreign  market.  It  niiglit  be  part  of  the  penalty  of  politics 
that  the  social  aspect  of  tlie  question  was  disregarded ;  but 
they  could  not  disregard  tliat  side  of  it  which  affected  the  array, 
and  thereby  the  security  for  those  liberties  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed.  They  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  they 
required  last  year  for  a  short  space  of  time  3,000  horses,  and 
that  those  3,000  horses  could  not  be  fouud  in  England.  If  lie 
were  not  misinformed — and  he  made  the  statement  on  high 
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authority — tliere  would  be  no  possibility,  owinfc  to  the  scarcity 
of  horses,  of  holding  the  autumn  mananivres  this  year — a  fact 
which  foreshadowed  the  lamentable  condition  the  country  would 
be  in  in  time  of  war.  He  thought  their  lordships  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  subject  he  had  brought  under  their  notice 
was  one  of  an  extremely  grave  character.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  at  this  moment  our  navy  was  deriving  its  supply  of 
coals  from  America,  and  that  the  old  joke  as  to  sending  coals 
to  Newcastle  was  literally  fulfilled.  He  bracketed  those  two 
subjects  together.  They  well  deserved  the  consideration  of 
their  lordships;  not  as  a  body  of  politicians,  but  as  a  body  of 
Englishmen  and  statesmen.  Feebly  as  he  had  laid  his  case 
before  them,  no  one  was  more  aware  than  he  was  of  its  great 
importance.  The  naked  facts  he  had  stated  and  figures  he  had 
quoted  not  merely  justified  but  imperatively  demanded  as  full 
and  comprehensive,  and  as  certain  an  inquiry  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  order. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  lordships 
have  lieard  as  I  have  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  speech 
just  delivered  by  the  noble  earl — a  speech  evidencing  much 
ability  and  the  great  pains  he  has  taken  to  inform  himself  upon 
the  subject  on  which  he  spoke,  and  delivered  in  that  agreeable 
manner  in  which  the  noble  earl  enlivens  everything  he  says, 
however  dry  the  subject-matter  may  be.  I  am  sure  the  noble 
earl  will  not  think  that  I  at  all  undervalue  the  importance  of 
the  subject  or  the  ability  with  which  he  treated  it,  but  far  the 
contrary,  if  I  make  but  a  few  observations  in  reply,  agreeing 
in  some  of  the  points  which  he  has  urged  and  differing  in 
respect  of  others  from  the  noble  earl.  He  began  by  attacking 
our  common  friend,  Admiral  Rous ;  but  as  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  was  more  capable  of  defending  himself,  whether  in 
the  Jockey  Club  or  on  the  hustings,  than  the  gallant  Admiral, 
I  shall  only  say  that  when  the  noble  earl  said  that  Admiral 
Rous  was  in  a  minority  of  one  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
terioration of  horses  in  this  country,  I  beg,  with  great  humility, 
after  his  assertion,  to  state  I  am  afraid  1  know  at  all  events 
one  other  person  who  agrees  with  the  Admiral  in  opinion. 
The  noble  earl  alluded  to  the  greatly  increased  price  of  horses 
and  there  I  agree  with  him  entirely,  as  I  imagine  your  lord- 
ships will  also,  whether  as  regards  race  horses  or  common 
horses,  horses  for  riding,  carriage,  or  any  other  description  of 
horses.  The  reasons  for  that  state  of  things  are  extremely 
obvious.  The  competition  for  horses  has  of  late  years  aug- 
mented immensely.  You  have  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  compet- 
ing with  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  and  naturally 
competing,  and  the  consequence  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
prices.  And  I  must  say  that  if  a  commission  is  to  be  appointed, 
and  the  object  of  the  commission  be  to  lower  the  price  of  horses 
from  national  causes  and  considerations  I  can  conceive  no  more 
fatal  blow  than  would  thus  be  given  both  to  the  breeding 
and^  to  the  breeders  of  horses.  The  noble  earl  then 
went  on  to  his  second  point — namely,  the  degeneracy  of 
horses.  Well,  that  is  clearly  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  confess 
J  have  very  great  doubts  as  to  whether  horses  in  this  country 
have  in  fact  degenerated.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  take  the  view 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  expressed.  I  know  it  is  entertained 
by  some  who  say  that  the  breeding  of  race  horses  has  had  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  horses  of  the  country  generally,  and 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  rid  of  racing  altogether. 
I  think  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
immense  improvement  has  resulted  from  the  additional 
encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of 
horses,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  my  noble  friend  in  what 
he  said  as  to  thorough-bred  horses,  for  it  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary to  what  uses  two  or  three  year  old  thoroughbred  horses 
can  he  turned.  Five  years  ago  I  was  stopping  in  a  country 
house  in  France,  to  which  was  attached  a  farm  of  2,000  acres, 
and  the  whole  work  of  that  farm,  not  only  on  the  farm  itself, 
but  all  the  road  work  and  going  to  market  was  entirely  and 
exclusively  done  by  thoroughbred  horses  of  from  two  and  a- 
half  to  five  years  old  ;  and  I  think  this  system  prevails  much 
more  in  Ireland  than  here  in  England.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  to  which  1  have  referred  has  no  fewer  than  600  horses, 
and  he  is  moreover  the  only  foreigner  who  ever  won  the 
Derby.  But  with  regard  to  degeneracy,  I  do  not  know  where 
my  noble  friend  has  found  it.  He  says  we  have  lost  the  old 
British  coach  horse,  and  for  my  part  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it. 
The  reason  why  we  have  lost  the  old  British  coach  horse  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  this :   that  we  have  given  up  the  enormous, 


heavy,  ungainly  carriages  which  were  diawn  by  those  animals 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  that  we  have  now  a 
different  class  of  horses  for  the  lighter  vehicles  of  the  present 
day.  I  infinitely  prefer  a  good  stepping,  well-bred,  sinewy,  hand- 
some horse  to  the  animals  which  drew  our  grandfathers  through 
the  streets  of  London.  Well,  again,  if  my  noble  friend  goes 
into  the  Park  he  will  find  the  number  of  horses  in  Rotten-row 
quadruple  what  it  used  to  be,  although  I  confess  a  percentage  of 
those  horses  which  so  many  affectionate  husbands  and  anxious 
fathers  provide  for  their  wives  and  daughters  I  do  not  admire. 
I  think  if  ray  noble  friend  goes  into  the  Park  any  afternoon 
he  will  find,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  no  lack  of  hacks 
which  would  carry  him  as  fast,  as  safely,  and  as  well  as  those 
to  which  he  has  alluded.  Again,  it  is  said  that  everything  is 
sacrificed  now  to  speed.  Well,  I  venture  to  say  that  if  my 
noble  friend  goes  to  any  meet  where  there  is  a  popular  master 
of  the  hounds,  out  of  about  500  horses  which  he  will  pro- 
bably see  there,  he  will  find  200  or  300  capable  of  carrying 
13,  14,  or  15  stone  at  a  tremendous  pace  and  over  a  difficult 
country  with  the  greatest  success.  I  am  told  that  the  old- 
fasiiioned  English  hunter  is  extinct.  I  never  quite  liked  the 
gait  of  the  old-fashioned  English  hunter,  and  much  prefer  the 
well-bred,  weight-carrying,  fast-going  hunter  of  the  present 
day.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  horse. 
I  think  we  have  quite  as  good  horses  now  as  we  ever  had,  if 
not  better  ;  and  that  so  far  from  people  being  more  easily 
satisfied,  they  are  becoming  infinitely  more  fastidious  with  re- 
spect to  horses.  And  then  as  to  what  one  hears  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  horses — when  you  bring  it  to  the  test 
you  find  it  to  be  all  nonsense.  I  have  bought  horses  pretty 
well  all  my  life,  and  I  well  remember  the  constant  story  of  the 
dealers  as  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  horses.  "It  is 
impossible,"  they  say,  "  to  get  them.  Formerly  you  could  run 
down  into  Shropshire  and  bring  home  10  or  12  first-class 
horse,s  but  now  that  cannot  be  done  for  love  or  money.  But 
by  an  exceptional  piece  of  luck  I  think  I  happen  to  have  the 
very  thing  you  require."  The  question  of  the  merit  or  de- 
merits of  the  horses  of  the  present  day  is  one,  as  I  have  said 
before,  entirely  of  opinion,  and  I  do  not  concur  in  that  enter- 
tained by  my  noble  friend.  But  now  as  to  what  was  said  as 
to  the  destination  of  horses  :  my  noble  friend  objected  to  the 
figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  I,  of  course,  cannot  vouch 
for  their  strict  accuracy,  but  they  are  the  figures  returned  by 
the  Customs  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  your  lordships' 
permission  T  will  give  a  summary  of  the  exports  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  find  that  the  number  of  horses  exported  in 
1870  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  was 
7,2U2  ;  in  1871  the  number  was  7,172,  while  in  1872  the  num- 
ber fell  to  3,383.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1872  may  be  stated  at  2,700,000.  Of  that  num- 
ber Great  Britain  had  2,14.5,000,  Ireland  540,000,  and  the 
army  at  home  15,000.  The  number  in  Great  Britain  included 
1,258,000  horses  employed  solely  in  agriculture,  mares  for 
breeding,  and  unbroken  horses  ;  852,000  horses  for  which 
licence  duty  was  paid  after  deducting  5,000  for  more  than  one 
licence  or  change  of  ownership,  and  35,000  horses  exempt  from 
licence  duty,  including  horses  kept  for  sale  by  dealers,  oflicers' 
horses,  and  horses  in  mines.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
about  1,323,000  horses  are  employed  solely  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  It  is  true  that  France  has  more 
horses  than  we  have,  yet  while  we  have  seven  horses 
to  every  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  Belgium  has  five, 
and  France  only  three.  Whether  the  Board  of  Trade  figures 
are  correct  or  not  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  I  have 
here  a  statement  from  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  of  its  correct- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  is  compiled  from  a  re- 
turn of  the  taxes  paid.  This  statement  shows  that  while  in 
1831  we  had  961  racehorses,  that  number  had  increased  to 
1,390  in  1851,  and  to  2,473  in  1871.  Of  other  horses  we  had 
in  1831,  338,343.  That  number,  in  1851,  owing  probably  to 
the  causes  alluded  to  by  the  noble  earl,  had  diminished  to 
311,113,  but  in  1871  it  had  increased  to  859,321,  or  nearly 
treble  what  it  was  in  1831.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  very 
clear  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  horses 
in  this  country.  I  see,  however,  that  the  number  of  horse- 
dealers  has  increased  from  1,037  in  1831,  to  1,464  in  1871, 
and  the  increasing  competition,  therefore,  may  account  for 
some  of  the  gloomy  statements  which  these  gentlemen  make  to 
those  who  deal  with  them.  The  noble  earl  with  considerable 
eloquence,  then  went  into  the  military  qtiestion,  one  with  which 
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I  am  not  very  competent  to  deal.  But  we  have  somethinfj 
like  a  million  of  ag^ricultural  horses  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  any  Government  would  hesitate  to 
doubt  tlie  price  now  paid,  or  that  the  country  would  hesitate 
to  supply  the  horses  wanted,  or,  if  need  were,  that  a  law  would 
be  passed  enabling  the  Government  to  seize  what  they  re- 
quired f  The  noble  earl's  argument  that  in  case  of  war  we 
should  require  a  certain  number  of  horses  in  a  fortnight,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  not  that  there  ought  to  be  more  horses 
in  the  country,  but  that  we  should  have  a  number  of  cavalry 
horses  perfectly  broken  and  ready  for  purposes  of  war.  As  to 
our  not  being  able  out  of  our  million  of  horses  to  find  enough 
unbroken  horses  for  the  use  of  our  cavalry,  I  believe  that  idea 
to  be  a  delusion.  Admitting,  however,  all  the  statements  and 
figures  used  by  my  noble  friend  to  be  correct,  my  noble  friend 
has,  with  becoming  modesty,  entirely  avoided  the  question  of 
what  the  commission,  when  it  is  appointed,  is  to  do.  Is  it  to 
establish  breeding  clubs  all  over  the  country  ?  In  1831  the 
French  regiments  were  half  of  them  mounted  on  foreign 
horses.  That  was  thought  to  be  a  great  national  calamity 
and  studs  were  established  all  over  the  country.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  however,  General  Fleury  reported  the  plan  to  be 
a  failure,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  private 
enterprise,  and  the  result  was  that  the  system  was  abandoned. 
In  Algeria  the  experience  has  been  the  same,  and  in  India  we 
have  had  80  years  of  Government  studs,  and  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  A  distinguished  officer  recently  stated  that  the 
system  had  proved  a  gigantic  failure,  and  that  we  had  extin- 
guished private  enterprise,  and  had  now  succeeded  in  mounting 
every  private  at  a  cost  of  £205  per  horse.  The  noble  earl, 
though  not  making  any  definite  recommendation,  appears  to 
have  some  bias  towards  placing  an  export  duty  upon  our 
brood  mares.  To  do  so,  however,  would  be,  I  believe,  to  take 
away  e^tactly  that  stimulus  which  keeps  up  the  price  in  tlie 
country,  and  would  be  fatal  to  tlie  breeding  of  horses  in  this 
country.  I  must  say  that  unless  her  Majesty's  Government— 
unless  "it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  or  unless  they  see  themselves, 
that  some  good  will  probably  result,  ought  to  be  very  chary  of 
granting  a  Royal  Commission.  It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great 
reproach  to  Liberal  Governments  that  they  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  do  things  by  commissions,  which  are  at  once 
expensive  and  hkely  to  last  a  long  time.  Wliat  I  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  to  the  noble  earl  is  that  he  should  withdraw  this 
motion,  and  substitute  for  it  one  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  (Hsar,  hear). 

In  reply  to  Lord  HOWARD  DE  WALDEN, 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said  that  the  statement  he  had  made 

with  respect  to  our  Indian  cavalry  horses  had  been  made  upon 

the  authority  of  a  distinguished  oilicer  of  great  experience, 

and  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council. 

The  Earl   of  ROSEBERY,  iu  reply,  repeated  that  the 


question  was  wholly  one  of  testimony,  for  correct  figures  on 
the  subject  were  not  to  be  obtained.  The  House  was  too 
empty,  and  the  subject  too  vague,  to  justify  him  in  dividing 
upon  the  motion.  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  accept  the 
committee  proposed  by  his  noble  friend,  and  he  had  only  to 
regret  that  so  many  of  those  noble  lords  who  might  otherwise 
have  graced  this  debate  by  their  presence  were  at  present 
engaged  in  pursuing  the  fox. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  I  am  glad  the  noble  earl  has 
consented  to  accept  the  committee  which  my  noble  friend  has 
agreed  to  grant.  I  think  it  very  inconvenient  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  and  I  should 
have  been  prepared  to  vote  with  the  Government  against  such 
a  motion.  I  do  not  know  indeed  what  a  Royal  Commission 
would  have  to  do  if  it  were  issued.  I  cannot  imagine  that  so 
ardent  a  freetrader  as  the  noble  earl  would  propose  to  put  an 
export  duty  on  horses ;  but  unless  it  was  to  prevent  horses 
going  out  of  the  country  it  was  hard  to  see  what  a  Royal 
Commission  could  have  done.  I  disagree  entirely  from  the 
noble  earl  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  horses  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  views  expressed  by  Ad- 
miral Rous.  I  have  known  Admiral  Rous  a  longer  number 
of  years  than  even  my  noble  friend  opposite,  and  there  is  no 
more  competent  judge  on  this  subject  than  my  friend  Admiral 
Rous.  He  speaks  his  mind  frankly,  and  goes  straight  to  the 
point,  and  speaks  with  great  authority,  no  doubt,  as  one  who 
understands  the  subject.  A  visitor  at  Tattersall's,  however, 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  [would  see  horses 
from  some  of  the  finest  studs  in  the  world.  With  regard  to 
weight-carrying  horses,  perhaps  the  finest  stud  in  the  world 
was  brought  to  the  hammer  when  the  Pytchley  Hunt  changed 
hands — a  stud,  too,  which  had  been  formed  in  no  long  period 
of  time.  I  do  not  see  anything  therefore  in  tlie  present  state 
of  the  supply  of  horses,  which  would  justify  the  Government 
iu  issuing  a  Royal  Commission.  I  agree  iu  much  that  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  racehorses  ;  but  I  believe  the  best 
thing  for  them  is  to  be  left  alone.  As  the  noble  earl  has  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  the  Government  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed,  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with 
any  further  remarks.  My  noble  friend  has,  I  think,  exercised 
a  wise  discretion.  A  committee  may  bring  together  some  in- 
formation that  may  be  valuable  and  lead  to  useful  legislation, 
but  a  Royal  Commission  would  not  do  either. 

The  original  motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
Committee  has  been  since  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  with  regard  to  horses,  and  its  capa- 
bilities of  supplying  any  present  or  future  demand  for  them"  : 
— The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords 
Halifax,  Lansdowne,  Ailesbury,  Portsmouth,  Malmesbury, 
Lucan,  Grey,  Falmouth,  Bessborough,  Tyrone,  Redesdale, 
Rosebery,  Kesteven,  and  Blachford. 


THE    BREEDING    OF    HORSES    FOR    MILITARY    PURPOSES. 


Captain  H.  M.  Hozier,  Assistant-Controller  at  Aldershot, 
read  the  following  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution : 

It  would  be  as  useless,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  necessity  for  military  purposes  of  maintaining 
a  good  breed  of  horses  in  a  country.  Tlie  fact  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  horse  in  war  has  been  recognised  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  as  military  science  has  advanced,  the  value  of  the 
liorse  in  the  theatre  of  war  has  been  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. Larger  numbers  of  horses  have  constantly  been  re- 
quired in  each  successive  cam))aign.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
in  the  present  day  the  bulk  of  the  forces  brought  into  actual 
conflict  on  the  field  of  battle  does  not  consist  of  mounted  men 
at  arms  supported  by  a  few  foot  soldiers  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  some  enthusiasts,  till  the  last  war  in  France  proved  the 
fallacy  of  their  views,  actually  insisted  that  arms  of  precision 
had  driven  cavalry  off  the  field  of  battle  altogether.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  proved,  what  common  sense  prognosti- 
cated, that  the  introduction  of  arms  of  precision,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  has  increased  the  necessity  of  the  horse  for 
military  pnrpogea.  In  the  first  jdace,  the  introduction  of  a 
rifled  armament  lias  nccpRsilated  a  much  wider  field  of  dbaerva- 

tioQ  and  of  scoutuig  tbnu  before.   A  much  greater  extent  of 


country  must  be  embraced  by  the  vedettes  and  outposts,  both 
in  front  and  flank  of  an  army,  than  formerly.  The  movements 
of  masses  of  troops,  and  the  concentration  of  armies  must  be 
more  carefully  shrouded  than  of  old,  for  now-a-days  move- 
ments, when  once  matured,  cannot  readily  be  checked  or 
altered,  and  must  be  carried  through.  A  great  portion  of  the 
success  of  the  Prussians  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  late 
campaign  was  due  to  the  surprise  with  which  their  heavy 
columns  burst  upon  the  unsuspecting  French.  These  columns 
had  been  concentrated  secretly,  and,  during  their  concentration, 
had  been  entirely  shrouded  from  the  observation  of  the  French 
purely  by  the  wide  screen  of  posts  and  deep  curtain  of  vedettes 
thrown  in  front  of  the  Prussian  infantry  by  the  Prussian 
cavalry.  This  cavalry  not  only  entirely  concealed  the  move- 
ments of  its  own  armies,  but,  through  the  advantage  of  its 
numbers  and  organization,  ferreted  out  and  reported  to  its 
Staff  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  In  the  second  place, 
the  introduction  of  arms  of  precision  has  increased  the 
distance  between  the  lines  of  battle,  even  in  actual  con- 
flict, and  the  rolling  of  the  intermediate  ground  afl'ords  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  tlie  action  of  cavalry  even  on  llic  field 
of  battle.  That  tliis  action  of  cavalry,  liowever,  much  pre- 
viously  scouted  iu  theory,  is  still  of  the  highest  importance, 
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Kiay  be  seen  from  the  very  latest  experience ;  for  at  the  battle 
of  Vionville,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  although  he  had  only 
24,000  infantry,  saved  tlie  day  and  prevented  the  passage  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  and  180,000  men  by  the  skilful  use  of  19 
regiments  of  cavalry.     The  wide  extent  of  ground  covered  by 
modern  armies  in  battle  affords  favourable  points  of  conceal- 
ment for  bodies  of  cavalry,  whence  they  may  dash  suddenly  on 
unsuspecting  batteries  or  isolated  skirmishers.     Again,  armies 
now  operate  in  much  larger  numbers  and  at  much  greater  dis- 
tances from  their  base  of  operations.    Their  trains  of  supply 
and  stores  must  be  much  heavier  than  of  yore,  and  would  as- 
tonish  a  Turenne   or  a   Marlborough.     The  introduction  of 
breech-loading  armament  has  greatly  increased  the  necessary 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  this  ammunition  must  be  supplied 
by  horse  power  on  the  very  field  of  battle  at  the  moment  re- 
quired.    Horses  must  also  be  ready  to   remove  the  largely- 
increased  number  of  wounded  beyond  the  further  reach  of  fire. 
We  may  thus  gather  that  the  number  of  horses  required  in 
war  will  continue  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  ;  and  we 
can  also  see  that  broadly  the  horses  required  in  war  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads :  1.  The  horse  required  to  be  ridden 
to  collect  intelligence,  convey  reports,   and   do  the   various 
duties  which  form  tlie  functions  of  light  cavalry.     2.  The  horse 
which  requires  to  be  ridden  and  take  prominent  part  in  the 
actual  crash  of  the  charge,  and  is   retained  chiefly  for  the 
duties  of  heavy  cavalry.    3.  The  horse  required  for  draught 
and  yet  active  enough  to   manoeuvre,   and  to  follow  troops 
at   a  trot,   or  even   a  gallop.     Such  are  the  horses  which 
draw    the   guQs,    the    ammunition    carts,    the    ambulances, 
and  the  first  reserve  of  ammunition.    4.  The  horses  which 
are  required  to  trail  along  the  long  lines  of  communication 
in  rear  of  the  army ;   to  bring  up  to  the  supply  deputs  the 
constant    flow   of    food    and    stores,    without   which   being 
properly  assured,  the  army  cannot  live  a  day,  advance  a  mile, 
or  fight  an  hour.     For  breeding  purposes  these  might  be  fur- 
ther classified.    The   horse   of  tlie   light   cavalry  and  heavy 
cavalry  may  be  regarded   as  one,  for  the  lighter  could  be  told 
off  to  the  light,  the  stouter  to   the  heavy  cavalry.    But  the 
horse  of  the  artillery  and   train  should  be  kept  distinct.     It 
seems  a  great  error  that  this  is  not  the   case,  as  the  train  is 
generally  horsed  much  too   slightly.    The  horses  required  for 
train  purposes  ought  to  be  great  heavy  dray  horses,  of  the  type 
of  the  Clydesdale  cart-horse,  the  Suffolk  Punch,  or  the  heavy 
horses  in  brewer's  drays,  instead  of  as  at  present  merely  coarse 
imitations  of  cavalry  chargers.     One  heavy  horse  would  do  as 
much  work  as  two  of  the  present  train  horses  ;  would  require 
half  the  attendance,  and  only  eat  three-fourths  as  much.    It 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  horses  of  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  our  army  would  require  in  time  of  war,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  say   how  many  troops  would  be  put 
into  the  field.    It  may  be,  however,  presumed  that  in  case  of 
that  invasion  the  fear  of  which  alone  ever  induces  any  pro- 
gress in   mihtary  matters  in  this  country,  out  of  the  regular 
array  at  home,  militia  and  volunteers,  we  should  at  least  place 
100,000  men  in  the  field.    The   cavalry  to   accompany  these 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  1  to  20,  or  5,000  ;  the 
artillery  3  guns  to  1,000,  would  require   300  guns  or  50  bat- 
teries, of  which  10  should  be  horse.     The  light  train  required 
would  be  25,000  horses,  and  the  heavy  train  would  require  with 
reserves,  &c.,   75,000.     Cavalry— 10  regiments,  500  strong, 
present  establishment  being  350  each,  would  require  150,  or 
1,500  horses,  5,000  artillery,  25,000  light  train,  75,000  heavy 
train  ;  total,  106,500.     Now  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
country  is  theoretically  2,150,000,  including  old  horses,  foals, 
b/ood  mares,  &c.     If  these  range  from  foals   to  15  years  old, 
we  have  an  average  of  143,000  of  each  age,  or  573,000  horses 
between  four  and  eight.    If  we   had  power  to  take  all  horses 
at  once,  we  should   be  in   no   difficulty,  but  we  have  not  the 
power,  and  if  we  had,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exert  it.    Fancy 
London,  Birmingham,  Skc,   with  their  horses  taken  away ! 
Whole  populations  would  starve,  trade  would  be  paralysed,  and 
we  should  be  actually  playing  the  very   game  of  the  enemy. 
It  would  be  impossible  to   seize  the  whole  of  the  available 
horses  in  the  country  without  warning ;  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing  if  we  registered  horses  during  peace,  and  told  the 
owners  we  should  want  them  in  war,    as  in  Prussia.    Then 
owners  could  make  their  arrangements  to  be  ready  at  the  hour 
of  need.     But  it  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  statistics,  even  if 
we  could  seize   all  the  horses,  if  we   should  get  the  numbers 
quoted  above.    Nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  figures,  and  tho  I 
real  practical  test  of  the  quantity  of  horses  we  can  get  ia  the 


facility  of  supply.    As  to  quality,  last  year  for  the  manoeuvres 
we  had  to  buy  1,038  old  horses  avowedly  only  for  a  few  weeks' 
work,  and  had  to  pay  £38  a  piece  for  them.    This  year  we  are 
again  buying  about  2,000  at,  I  believe,  £42,  as  well  as  £1  to 
£2  for  travelling  expenses.    It  has  been  urged  that  the  horses 
could  have  been  procured   young  abroad,  and  after  being  kept 
for  two  months   on    Government  forage,  sold  at  a  profit ;  but 
the  Continent  would  be  closed  iu  time  of  war,  or  at  least  there 
would  not  be  time  to  get  the   horses  over,   and  it  waa  wise  of 
the  Government,  if  solely  from  question  of  experiment,  to  de- 
termine  to  draw  all  the  horses  required  from  the  horse  market. 
We  can  now  see  sufficiently  well,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
2,000  horses  iu  time  of  peace  of  serviceable  condition,  and  we 
may  confidently  predict  it  would  be  impossible  to  fiud,  at  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  a  war,   the  100,000  which  we  have  seen 
above  would   be  necessary  for  military  purposes.    The  worst 
feature  of  the  case  is,  that  instead  of  their  being  any  prospect 
of  improvement,  both   statistics   and   facts  for  once  agree,  and 
show  that  matters  are   rapidly  getting  worse.    We  see  that 
this  year  we  find  more   difficulty  in  getting  horses  than  last 
year ;  we  know  that  the   prices  of  remounts  have  had  to  be 
raised,  and  we  know  from  every  good  authority  that  horses  are 
daily,  and   will  become  daily  more  difficult  to  obtain.    The 
causes  of  this  diminution  of  horses  seem  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive.    1.  Prices   offered  in  the  foreig^n  market  have  tempted 
breeders  to   part  with  their  mares.    In  Ireland  the  action  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  by  throwing  the  formerly  small 
holdings  into  larger  farms,  has  greatly  diminished  the  number 
of  mare  owners  and  consequently  of  foals.     2.  The  breeding 
of  the  heavy  cart  horse  which,  on  our  present  system,  is  not 
available  as  a  military  horse,  pays  the  farmer  better,  as  it  can 
be  worked  at  two  years  old  on  the  farm,  and  is  less  liable  to 
disease    and   accident  by   galloping  about  against  fences,  &c. 
than  the  more    active   and  highly-bred  horse.     3.  The  large 
exportation  of  the  country.    4.  The  tendency  of  purchasers, 
especially  the  Government,  to   deal  with  mindlemen  and  con- 
tractors  instead  of  with  breeders  direct ;  a  course  which  di- 
minishes the  breeders'  profit.     Whether,  however,  these  be  the 
true  reasons  or  not,  the  acknowledged  dearth  of  horses  makes 
it  necessary  that  some  measures   should  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
ready  supply  of  horses  in  case  of  war.    Foreign  countries  have 
long  recognised  this.    France  distributed  horses  amongst  the 
farmers  in   time   of  peace,  which  were  to   be   called' up  in 
case   of  war ;  but  this   system   at  the  outbreak   of  the  last 
war  was  found  not  to    answer.      Prussia    established    large 
studs,    and   also    possesses   the    power  of    seizing  a  certain 
number   of   horses    at    fixed   prices    from    each  part  of  the 
country.    This  system  in  Prussia  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it 
would  be  in  England,  for  Prussia  is  a  country  mainly  agricul- 
tural ;  and  in  time  of  war  agricultural  operations  are  naturally 
delayed.    Till  lately  we  had  an   excellent  breed  of  horses  in 
England.    From  early  days  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  de- 
voted attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  climate  seems  naturally 
to  have  been  suited  to  facilitate  their  endeavours.    In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First,  the  first  Arabian  horse  on  record  was  in- 
troduced into  this  island  by  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  and 
was  presented  to  a  church  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  Smithfield  was  already  famous  for  the  racing  there  of 
Jiackneys  and  charging  steeds  against  each  other.    John  im- 
ported 100  heavy  Flemish  stallions,  the  distant  sires  of  our  now 
famous  Clydesdales  and  Suffolk  Punches.  Many  kings  imported 
horses,  but  it   was  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
William  tlie  Third  that  the  great  horses,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  patriarchs  of  our  present  thoroughbred  race- 
horses, were  brought  to  this  country.    These  were  the  Godol- 
pbin  Arab,  the  Barley  Arabian,   and  the  Byerley  Turk  ;  and 
the  blood  of  some  one,  or  all  of  these,  beats  in  the  pulse  of  every 
horse  now  on  the  turf.  From  the  Byerley  Turk  have  sprung  in 
direct  male  descent  Hobble  Noble,  Thormanby,  Bay  Middle- 
ton,   Flying  Dutchman,   Parmesan,  Caractacus,  and    Bucca- 
neer.    From   the  Barley   Arabian,   in   direct  male    descent, 
Touchstone,  Orlando,  Marsyas,  Cotherstone,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
Dundee,  Gladiateur,  Stockwell,  St.  Albans,  Lord  Lyon,  Volti- 
geur,  Weatherhit,  Beadsman,   and   Blue   Gown.    From  the 
Godolphiu,  the  Melbournes  and  West  Australians.    For  rea- 
sons into  which  it  would  be  here  tedious  to  inquire,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  more  the  blood  of  the  Barley  Arabian  is  con- 
centrated in  a  horse  the  better  he  wiU  be  for  what  is  techni- 
cally called  staying  purposes.    Now  the  crucial  question  is. 
What  measures  are  we  to  take  to  preserve,  or  perhaps  how  to 
improve,  the  quality  of  the  breed  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
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horses  available  for  military  purposes?  We  might  — (1.) 
Prevent  exportation  of  all  horses.  This  method  would  be 
clumsy  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  unfair  to  the 
landowner  and  farmer,  and  extremely  impolitic.  (2.)  Prevent 
exportion  of  mares.  To  this  plan  there  are  of  course  similar 
objections  to  the  former.  (3.)  We  might  form  Government 
studs.  This  might  meet  the  difllculty  to  a  limited  degree,  but 
the  expense  would  forbid  all  the  horses  we  require  being  bred  in 
this  way.  (4.)  We  should  certainly  encourage  breeders  of  all  de- 
scriptiousby  dealing  directly  with  them,  and  not  allow  a  mono- 
poly of  the  whole  trade  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  contrac- 
tors. (5.)  We  have  seen  that  the  horses  required  for  the  train 
constitute  the  great  proportion  of  the  horses  which  would  be 
needed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These  could  easily  be 
procured  at  moderate  cost,  provided  that  we  would  only  recog- 
nize that  for  traiu  purposes  we  should  have  cart  horses  instead 
of  imitations  of  bad  cavalry  chargers.  Were  this  so,  Clydes- 
dale or  Sulfolk  stallions  might  be  located  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  couatry  and  open  to  free  use  by  the  farmers,  pro- 
vided that  the  stock  were  liable  to  be  taken  in  case  of  war  by 
the  Government  at  a  fixed  price.  Of  course  one  agreement 
would  be,  that  none  of  this  stock  should  be  sold  to  go  abroad. 
Farmers  would  gladly  consent.  There  are  believed  to  be  about 
250,000  cart  mares  in  England.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  cart 
mare  can  do  her  farm  work  till  within  a  few  days  of  foaling,  at 
least  100,000  of  these  should  foal  every  year,  aud  give  the 
Government  an  available  annual  contingent  of  100,000  draught 
horses ;  at  the  same  time  mares  cast  from  the  Government  ser- 
vice should  be  sold  at  merely  nominal  sums  in  the  market 
towns,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  farmers — not  cab-drivers 
— and  be  available  for  breeding.  The  light  horses  got  by  the 
local  cart  stallions  would  be  available  for  the  light  train,  per- 
haps even  for  the  cavalry  ;  the  heavy  ones  for  the  heavy  train. 
Stallions  should  be  shifted  from  district  to  district  every  two 
or  three  years  to  prevent  the  same  strain  of  blood  being  conso- 
lidated in  any  one  district,  and  to  provide  that  the  species 
should  not  be  deteriorated  by  in-breeding.  Having  seen  how 
the  train  horse  might  be  procured,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  ca- 
valry horse.  Speaking  from  a  breeder's  point  of  view,  the 
horse  for  the  heavy  cavalry  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  light 
cavalry,  for  the  former  would  only  be  the  heavier  selected 
from  the  young  stock.  It  is  my  firm  impression  (though  I 
beUeve  it  will  be  regarded  as  rank  heresy  by  many  cavalry 
ofBcers)  that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  thoroughbred  blood 
horse,  provided  the  thoroughbred  horse  has  bone  and  sub- 
stance. A  good  blood  horse  has  more  bone  and  substance 
than  good  half-breds.  This  can  be  amply  demonstrated  by 
weighing  similar  sections  of  the  bones  of  each.  People  ac- 
customed to  see  young  thoroughbreds  of  two  or  three  years  old 
on  tlie  race-course  in  racing  condition  condemn  them  as  weeds; 
but  what  would  half-breds  look  like  in  similar  conditions?  It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  the  three-year  old  in  racing  condition  with 
the  pampered  troop  horse  of  eight  or  nine  summers  rolling  in 
fat  and  only  exercised  at  watering  order.  The  way  to  see  the 
thoroughbred  as  compared  with  the  half-bred,  is  to  visit  some 
of  the  stud  farms,  such  as  Hampton  Court,  and  see  a  furnished 
mare  or  stallion  six  or  seven  years  old.  It  is  such  as  these 
that  we  should  wish  to  have  as  chargers  for  our  cavalry.  They 
would  do  more  work,  stand  more  fatigue,  and  exist  on  less  food 
than  any  half-breds ;  but  unfortunately  the  expense  prevents 
us  from  getting  them.  We  can  only  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible.  To  do  so  we  might  place  a  certain  number  of 
thoroughbred  stallions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
use  of  country  gentlemen,  to  whom  for  the  cavalry  horse  we 
must  look  more  than  to  the  farmer  ;  and  maintain  tiio  right  of 
having  the  stock  at  an  assessed  price  in  time  of  war.  These 
sires  should  be  obtained  from  the  best  stock  of  the  country,  and 
should  contain  as  much  Darley  Arabian  blood  as  possible.  But 
to  maintain  the  sires  that  we  should  want,  and  also  to  obtain  tlie 
horses  we  should  wish,  tliere  ought  to  be  at  least  one  or  two 
Government  studs.  At  the  present  moment  many  good  horses, 
such  as  Paganini,  could  be  bought  moderately  from  the  turf 
and  would  act  as  sires  ;  but  it  appears  as  if  we  could  not  long 
trust  to  tlie  turf.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  some  excellent 
horses  'are  still  on  the  turf,  perhaps  a  few  as  good  horses  as 
ever  were  on  the  turf  are  now  in  training ;  but  the  general 
average  is  deteriorating.  The  prevalence  of  short  races  and 
handicaps  allows  worthless  horses  to  be  retained  in  training 
which  become  sires  and  still  worse  dams  ;  and  althougli  a  few 
horses  can  stay  well,  the  Queen's  plates  are  nearly  now  always 
carried  away  by  one  Trench  gentleman,  M.  Lefevre.    The 


Legislature  might  interfere  here  usefully.  Nearly  all  the 
horses  that  can  stay  in  England  belong  to  the  foreigner,  M. 
Lefevre.  If  the  best  thoroughbred  class  deteriorate,  so  must 
our  sires  deteriorate.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  studs  for 
sires,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  buy  good  sires,  except  at  enor- 
mous sums,  when  once  exposed  on  the  turf.  Yearlings  might 
be  sold  on  condition  of  being  returned  at  the  end  of  their 
racing  career.  All  good  mares  should  be  covered  gratis  at  the 
Government  studs,  and  stock  liable  to  be  taken  only  in  case  of 
war.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  ideas  I  have  formed. 
They  can  only  claim  to  have  been  carefully  considered  and  not 
crudely  enunciated.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  they 
may  lead  to  a  discussion  and  consideration  of  a  subject  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  very  important  to  the  nation  in  general 
and  to  the  army  in  particular. 

The  Earl  Cathcaet  said  :  I  do  not  know  whether  I,  as  a 
stranger,  am  entitled  to  say  anything  on  this  occasion.  If  I  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  I  would  merely  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words, 
to  show  how  anxious  we  farmers  are  to  co-operate  in  any 
possible  way.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  I  may  say  we  have  already  taken  great 
interest  in  the  subject  now  in  question.  I  have  given  my  best 
attention  to  everything  that  has  been  said  by  the  able  and 
gallant  lecturer.  Although  I  was  prepared  to  hear  a  most 
able  lecture  from  a  gentleman  of  his  great  reputation,  I  must 
say  that  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  comprehensiveness,  the 
ability  and  research  which  this  lecture  embodies.  We  farmers 
can  agree  in  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  by  the  gallant 
lecturer.  I  am  sorry  that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to 
take  notes,  as  I  would  gladly  have  followed  the  lecturer 
throughout  his  lecture.  I  venture  to  think  he  has  scarcely 
given  sufficient  importance  to  two  points,  firstly,  there  are 
great  numbers  of  horses  retained  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  luxury.  These  horses  in  case  of  war  are  all  avail- 
able. And  in  a  military  point  of  view  we  must  not  forget  the 
steam-horse,  because,  you  know,  our  friends  the  Prussians  at 
Paris  had  the  steam-horse,  which  they  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful. I  have  no  doubt  from  alll  see  of  steam  traction  and  cul- 
tivation, that  we  shall  see  the  steam-horse  day  by  day  more 
and  more  employed.  I  have  watched  him,  not  from  his  earliest 
infancy,  but  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  and  I  see  him. 
making  wonderful  progress.  As  regards  the  inducements  to 
farmers  to  breed  horses,  by  reason  of  the  Government  supply- 
ing stallions  throughout  the  country,  really  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture is  concerned,  we  have  many  stallions,  and  really  good 
ones.  I  doubt  whether  the  Government  offer  would  be  a  great 
inducement.  As  to  purchases  by  middle  men,  I  incline  to 
agree  in  thinking  it  would  be  au  advantage  if  Government 
were  to  go  more  into  the  market  and  buy  for  themselves.  Re- 
ferring to  the  lecturer's  observations  as  to  the  use  of  cart- 
horses for  guns  of  position  and  military  train  purposes,  I 
entirely  agree  with  him.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
the  thoroughbred  cart-horse  is  a  better  animal  than  the  coach- 
horsy  cart-horse.  The  real  cart-horse  keeps  his  condition 
better  on  the  same  food,  throwing  his  weight  also  into  the 
collar.  I  believe  the  Clydesdale  to  be  the  most  valuable  cart- 
horse that  we  have.  I  have  heard  the  origin  of  the  Clydes- 
dale horse  was  this  :  A  Duke  of  Hamilton,  about  200  years 
ago,  brought  over  a  number  of  Flanders  mares  for  his  carriage ; 
they  were  crossed  with  the  horses  of  the  district.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  period  the  Suffolk  Punches  were  first  bred,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  Flanders  origin.  On  the 
whole,  and  regarding  our  subject  generally,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  must  rely  for  our  supply  of  military  horses  upon 
the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  we  must  always 
remember  there  is  a  certain  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who 
knows  all  about  the  horses  of  the  country ;  and  whoever  may 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  invariably  lays  a  heavy 
hand  on  the  horses,  and  thereby  to  some  extent  discourages 
horse  keeping  and  horse  breeding.  Why  a  man  for  a  con- 
sideration dare  not  give  another  a  lift  on  the  road,  for  he  does 
not  know  whether  the  stranger  may  or  may  not  be  a  tax- 
gatherer.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  again — the  object  of 
my  speech — that  the  Rojal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
took  this  matter  up.  Some  time  ago,  I  myself  got  tlie  prin- 
cipal veterinary  surgeon  of  the  army  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
supply  of  horses  for  the  army,  which  paper  was  published  in 
our  Journal,  and  when  in  print  we  shall  bo  glad  to  study 
Captain  Ilozier's  able  lecture,  and  to  give  it  our  best  consider- 
ation,   We  civiliaus  tliank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  stating 
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ftur  opinions,  and  to  the  gallant  lecturer  our  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments are  justly  due  and  heartily  accorded. 

Colonel  Du^^CAN  Baillie,  the  Chairman,  said  I  think  we 
are  very  much  indebted  to  Captain  Hozier  for  the  able  lecture 
he  has  given  us,  on  a  subject  which  is  very  important,  not  only 
to  military  men,  but  to  the  whole  country,  because  England 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  celebrated  for  horses  and  for 
riders,  and  I  should  think  there  are  very  few  in  this  country 
who  would  wish  her  to  lose  her  name  for  having  the  best 
horses  and  best  riders  in  the  world.  I  am  afraid  our  class  of 
horses  are  depreciating  very  much.  For  a  very  long  time  tlie 
inares  have  been  going  out  of  this  country,  and  there  has  been 
an  increased  difficulty  every  year  in  procuring  horses  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  for  every  other  purpose,  too.  The  difference 
of  price  tests  the  number  of  horses  there  are  in  this  country. 
Just  before  the  Crimean  war,  the  horse  artillery  used  to  give 
thirty  guineas  for  their  horses,  and  the  cavalry  twenty-five 
guineas.  Now  the  horse  artillery  give  forty-five  guinea,  and 
the  cavalry  forty  guineas.  The  artillery  certainly  are  supposed 
to  have  four  years  old,  and  the  cavalry  also  are  supposed  to 
have  four  years  old ;  but  they  take  them  as  four  years  old  on 
the  1st  of  October,  which  is  really  tliree-aud-a-half  years  old; 
so  that  there  is  very  little  difference  there.  During  the  last 
two  years  the  General  Omnibus  Company  have  increased  the 
price  they  give  for  their  horses  by  £10.  The  price  of  the 
different  horses  employed  on  the  tramways,  in  omnibuses,  and 
railway  vans  has  risen  to  an  euoimous  extent,  so  much  so  that 
cart-horses  in  a  great  part  of  the  country  are  fetching  £100  a 
piece.  It  seems  an  enormous  price  for  a  cart-horse,  but  the 
price  can  be  got  as  easily  as  possible  now.  We  expect  to  get 
draught  horses  for  our  artillery  and  for  draught  purposes  at 
the  autumn  manreuvres  with  the  greatest  facility,  we  imagine 
that  we  are  to  send  out  an  order  for  two  thousand  horses,  and 
we  shall  get  them  directly,  but  you  cannot  do  that  if  you  allow 
tlie  mares  to  go  out  of  this  country.  In  a  country  like  ours 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  horses,  not  only 
for  military,  but  for  every  other  purpose,  from  racing  and  fox- 
hunting down  to  joo/o,  or  any  amusement  you  like  to  employ 
them  at.  I  will  not  say,  "  down  to  yjo/o,"  because  I  think  it 
is  a  good  game  to  [teach  young  men  how  to  ride ;  it  is  only 
on  ponies  ;  and  the  game  is  not  very  well  known,  but  still  it 
is  a  very  good  game.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Captain 
Hozier  on  one  point.  He  says  he  does  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  cause  of  the  mares  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do,  because  I  think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil. 
The  cause  ot  mares  going  out  of  this  country  is,  simply,  as 
far  as  I  understand  it,  that  there  is  not  encouragement  enough 
given  to  farmers  to  keep  these  mares.  You  must  trust  to  your 
farmers.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  breeding  stud  in  the  world 
will  supply  us  with  the  number  of  horses  that  we  want  in  this 
country.  You  want  the  farmers  to  supply  you  with  horses, 
and  for  that  they  must  keep  their  mares.  Now  what 
happens  ?  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  coaches  have  been 
given  up.  The  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  sell  a  horse  he  did 
not  want  to  the  nearest  coach  for  a  leader  or  wheel  horse,  or 
for  any  of  those  employments  that  were  open  to  them  then. 
The  only  chance  tiiey  have  of  selling  horses  for  light  employ- 
ments is  to  omnibus  proprietors  in  connection  with  the  nearest 
railway-station.  Then  the  question  for  the  farmer  is,  "  Which 
pays  me  most — a  horse  or  a  bullock  P"  I  have  been  farming 
for  some  time  now  in  a  small  way,  although  my  military  duties 
have  taken  me  away  so  much  that  I  could  not  attend  to  it 
properly  (I  live  in  Scotland),  but  I  know  that  a  liorse  does  not 
always  give  you  a  profit;  therefore,  a  farmer,  unless  he  is 
encouraged,  will  not  keep  a  horse.  Now,  the  only  plan  which 
lias  ever  seemed  to  me  practicable  in  the  way  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  keep  horses  is  to  do  away  with  the  Queen's  Plates 
that  are  given  for  racing,  and  to  employ  the  money  as  prizes 
at  agricultural  shows  in  each  county.  The  Queen's  Plates 
are  now  useless  as  an  encouragement  to  improve  the  breed  of 
racehorses,  because  it  is  not  the  best  class  of  animals  that 
compete  for  these  cups.  Let  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best 
stallion,  which  shall  remain  in  the  county  or  district  (whichever 
the  Government,  or  those  whom  they  employ,  shall  think 
best),  and  cover  the  mares  of  the  farmers  who  belong  to  the 
county  club  or  association,  at  the  small  fee  of  two  guineas, 
and  something  for  the  groom  ;  the  stallion  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  county  or  district  on  any  consideration  for 
that  year.  If  you  give  this  money  in  prizes,  there  is  a  chance 
of  people  being  induced  to  bring  the  best  stallions  into  the 
county.    We  have  got  plenty  of  good  stallions  in  the  country. 


They  go  to  agricultural  shows,  they  win  a  prize,  but  they  are 
bought  by  the  foreigner,  and  they  go  abroad.  If  Govern- 
ment could  give  such  prizes  as  I  have  indicated,  it  would  make 
it  worth  while  to  people  to  bring  their  stallions  to  the  shows, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  serve  the  mares  of  the  far- 
mers during  the  year,  and  they  might  have  a  testimonial,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  to  say  that  the  horse  has  won 
a  Government  prize.  I  believe  this  plan  would  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  farmers  to  keep  their  mares ;  and  persons 
who,  perhaps,  are  not  farmers — people  in  a  small  way — who 
have  got  a  mare  which  they  use  for  their  own  dog-cart,  would 
take  their  mares  to  the  stallion  to  be  covered  They  would 
not  only  know  that  they  were  going  to  a  horse  that  had  won 
a  prize,  but  a  horse  that  had  got  the  Government  mark  upon 
it,  or  a  proof  that  it  had  won  a  Government  prize.  I  believe 
if  that  were  done,  you  might  give  sufficient  encouragement  to 
farmers  to  keep  their  mares  in  the  county,  and  to  breed 
horses.  I  do  not  believe  in  Government  studs.  A  Govern- 
ment stud  might  provide  a  few  stallions  to  travel  about,  but  it 
could  not  possibly  provide  mares  or  horses — the  expense  would 
be  too  great.  With  the  cups  that  are  given  for  racing  pur- 
poses, I  believe  you  miglit  cover  the  whole  expense.  At  aU 
events,  this  is  the  idea  I  have  formed  on  the  subject,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  practicable  course.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  best  horses  in  the  world.  Foreign  nations 
have  been  sending  over  here  trying  to  get  the  best  blood  out 
of  the  country.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  country  can 
compete  with  us,  because  they  have  not  got  the  feeding.  The 
very  soil  makes  as  much  difference  in  the  production  of  horses 
as  it  does  in  the  production  of  crops.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  cannot  get  tlie  same  crop  in  every  ground,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  same  horse  on  every  ground.  We  have 
proved  in  Yorkshire,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Ireland  that  the 
soils  there  suit  horses,  and  there  are  other  parts  of  England 
as  well,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  those  districts  that  you  can  breed 
horses.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  can  breed 
horses  in  the  same  way.  Climate  and  soil  have  as  much  to 
do  with  tiie  breediug  of  horses  as  with  other  things,  including, 
of  course,  care  and  management.  I  beg  to  thank  Captain 
Hozier  again  for  bringing  this  important  subject  before  us. 

Colonel  Bakeb.  (10th  Hussars)  said :  I  am  sure  we  all  owe 
our  best  thanks  to  Captain  Hozier  for  the  very  able,  impartial 
and  accurate  way  in  which  he  has  brought  this  subject  before 
the  meeting.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
every  branch  of  the  service,  and  it  is  one  also  which  is  open 
to  very  great  controversy.  I  think  that  in  dealing  with  it  we 
should  first  consider  how  the  evil  which  Captain  Hozier  has 
placed  before  us  has  arisen,  and  next,  how  that  evil  may  be 
best  met.  I  think  it  would  be  found  on  inquiry  that  it  has 
arisen  from  three  causes  :  First,  from  the  increase  of  riches  in 
this  country,  which  has  created  a  greater  demand  for  horses ; 
secoud.'y,  by  the  exportation  of  a  very  large  number  of  horses, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  countries,  and  those  demands 
have  been  very  great  of  late  years ;  that  evil  has  been  very 
much  increased  by  the  exportation  of  a  very  large  number  of 
mares — in  larger  proportion  than  the  number  of  horses  ; 
thirdly,  by  what  has  been  so  well  put  before  us  by  tlie  gallant 
Chairman,  the  fact  that  it  pays  farmers  better  now  to  breed 
cattle — the  price  of  cattle  having  so  enormously  increased  of 
late  years — than  it  does  to  breed  horses.  It  remains  for  us  to 
consider  how  this  evil  can  be  met.  I  must  say  I  am  very  glad 
that  Captain  Hozier  in  his  lecture  to-night  touched  so  ably, 
not  only  upon  the  question  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  but  upon 
the  question  of  a  reserve  of  horses  for  military  purposes,  for 
upon  that  question  of  a  reserve  lies  the  main  point  with  which 
we,  as  soldiers,  have  principally  to  deal.  With  regard  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  I  think  we  must  give  up  as  hopeless  the 
idea  of  providing  for  the  deficiency  by  means  of  Government 
studs.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  immense  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  breediug  by  the  means  which  have  been  laid 
before  us  by  the  gallant  Chairman,  and  by  other  means  which 
have  been  considered,  and  which  will  probably  be  laid  before 
us  hereafter.  But  with  regard  to  the  question  of  a  reserve  of 
liorses  for  military  purposes,  we  can  consider  that  question 
without  reference  to  the  executive  or  the  Government.  It 
appears,  as  it  must  appear  to  anyone  who  has  gone  into  this 
questioQ  statistically,  that  the  number  of  horses  in  this  country 
is  at  present  quite  sufficient  for  any  military  requirements  that 
woidd  be  likely  to  arise.  But  we  have  no  control  over  the 
horses  of  this  country.  Captain  Hozier  has  given  you  the 
statistics,  and  the  difficulties  which  occurred  last  year  when 
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we  attempted  to  put  a  small  corps  (Varmee  (or  what  would  be 
considered  abroad  a  small  corps  d'armee)  into  the  field.  I 
have  had  long  conversations  with  different  dealers  and  dif- 
ferent breeders  relative  to  this  question,  and  they  all  agree  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  even  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  provide 
anything  like  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  put  a  very  small 
force  into  the  field.  I  have  asked  a  great  many  opinions 
from  a  great  many  dealers  and  breeders,  and  they  all  say  that 
there  is  only  one  means  by  which  that  can  be  done,  that  is,  by 
a  system  of  requisition.  That  is  very  unsatisfactory.  With 
that  difliculty  staring  us  in  the  face,  I  think  we  owe  Captain 
Hozier  very  great  thanks  for  bringing  the  subject  forward  in 
this  way,  and  so  opening  up  a  discussion  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful.  Having  said  so  much,  I  will  now  touch  upon 
the  point  how  we  may  make  the  supply  of  horses  which  does 
exist  useful  for  military  purposes.  Supposing  we  give,  as  it 
has  been  advocated,  every  encouragement  to  breeders,  why 
should  we  not  have  all  the  horses  ia  the  country  registered? 
They  should  be  registered  as  it  is,  because  they  are  taxed. 
Why  should  we  not  have  them  registered  and  described  ?  And 
if  the  country  is  not  prepared  for  conscription  or  ballot,  as 
regards  the  supply  of  men,  still  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ballot  or  conscriptive  system  as  regards  horses 
whenever  the  actual  emergency  arose.  If  we  had  all  the 
horses  registered,  and  had  the  ballot  amongst  those  horses 
which  would  be  required  for  the  different  purposes  of  war, 
and  if  those  horses,  having  been  examined  by  proper  veterinary 
authorities,  remain  so  registed,  then,  in  case  of  war,  we 
should  know  exactly  in  each  county  where  to  put  our  hands 
upon  the  number  of  horses  that  we  might  require.  If  those 
horses  so  registered  were  exempted  from  taxation,  it  would  be 
a  slight  boon  to  those  who  would  have  to  give  them  up,  but 
only  to  give  them  up  at  a  fixed  price  in  case  of  war.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  horses  in  this  country  vary  very  much  in 
price.  Horses  of  extreme  value  miglit  be  drawn  by  this  con- 
scriptive system  or  ballot,  but  as  the  country  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  horses  of  that  description  in  case  of  war,  they 
would  come  out  of  the  category  of  horses  for  military  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  we  should  only  draw  and  keep  on  the 
register  such  horses  as  the  country  would  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  certain  price  for,  in  case  the  emergency  arose.  I  trust  that 
the  subject  will  not  be  dropped,  but  will  lead  to  a  discussion 
that  will  be  of  value. 

Mr.  T.  Pain  (of  Messrs.  Tatters  all's)  said  :  I  imagine  that 
this  question  is  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  after  Captain  Hozier 
said  it  was  a  subject  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had 
taken  up  very  deeply.  I  quite  agree  with  his  lordship  that  we 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it,  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  whatever  on  the  subject.  I  heard 
the  gallant  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  say  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  sort  of  registration  of 
the  number  of  horses  that  were  kept  in  this  country,  so  that, 
in  case  of  war,  they  should  be  called  upon  to  be  useful  to  the 
service.  But  I  take  it,  if  any  gentleman  was  in  possession 
of  a  horse  worth  three  or  four  hundred  guineas,  he  would 
think  it  very  hard  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  up 
that  horse. 

Colonel  Baker  :  T  exclude  them. 

Mr.  T.  Pain  :  But  then,  the  poor  man  who  has  got  a 
horse  of  thirty-five  guineas'  value  would  say  that  it  was  very 
hard  that  he  should  have  to  give  up  his  liorse,  and  the  rich 
man  be  allowed  to  keep  his.  All  these  things,  I  contend,  are 
a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  One  or  two  re- 
marks have  been  made  as  to  the  breeding  of  horses.  The 
.  gallant  Chairman  says  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we 
were  to  do  away  with  the  Queen's  plates,  and  to  have  horses 
in  the  difTerent  counties  whicli  should  be  available  for  the 
service  of  farmers  at  one  or  two  guineas  a  liead.  That  is  a 
very  good  idea  as  to  placing  of  stallions.  Then  there  is  an- 
other to  follow  afterwards.  A  farmer  says,  "  I  can  go  and 
use  this  horse  at  one  or  two  guineas :  I  have  a  very  good 
mare,  and  I  shall  put  her  to  it."  But  he  sits  down  over  his 
churchwarden's  pipe,  and  he  begins  to  calculate  the  odds,  and 
he  arrives  at  this  conclusion:  "  If  I  put  my  old  mare  to  this 
horse  at  one  or  two  guineas,  when  the  foal  arrives  at  the  age 
of  three  years  I  may  be  unable  to  get  twenty-five  or  tliirty 
guineas  for  the  horse.  I  have  got  a  cow  :  I  can  put  my  cow 
to  the  bull,  and  in  twelve  months'  time  I  can  get  a  lieifer  that 
may  be  gold  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  guineas."  Now  the 
price  of  cattle  has  so  much  iucreased  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  ' 


years,  that  the  farmer  naturally  feels  that  he  must  farm  that 
which  is  most  productive  to  him. 

The  Chairman  :  I  did  not  say  that  the  colt  was  to  go  to 
the  Government.  Let  the  farmer  mate  what  he  likes  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  T.  Pain  :  Nor  did  I.  His  price  as  a  three-year-old 
may  be  worth  thirty-five  guineas,  but  the  farmer  has  got  to 
get  a  customer  for  it.  Then  the  colt  may  have  the  strangles, 
he  may  be  a  roarer,  or  he  may  become  blind.  But  the  heifer 
will  be  worth  sixteen  or  seventeen  guineas  in  twelve  months. 
A  noble  lord  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  Pain,  what  can  I  do 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  breed  of  horses  ?  I  should 
like  to  buy  a  stallion,  and  I  should  like  to  buy  half-a-dozen 
good  old-fashioned  mares,  that  I  would  give  to  my  farmers  to 
induce  them  to  breed."  I  said,  "  My  lord,  you  may  get  the 
mares  and  you  may  get  the  stallion,  and  they  will  breed  per- 
haps ;  but  you  must  do  something  more — you  must  give  the 
farmer  a  guarantee  that  when  the  animal  is  three  years  old  you  will 
give  him  £35  for  it,  whatever  it  is.  Then  he  will  be  induced 
to  breed,  but  unless  there  is  a  certainty  about  it  he  will  not 
breed  horses,  but  he  will  breed  a  cow."  You  may  endeavour 
to  lay  down  theories  as  to  the  breeding  of  animals  of  any  de- 
scription, but  it  only  comes  to  one  thing — that  is,  £  s.  d. 
All  these  theories  may  be  very  good,  but  they  are  of  no  use 
when  they  are  brought  into  practical  work.  I  have  one  idea 
about  the  subject — a  very  poor  one.  It  is  this — that  a 
stallion  should  be  put  into  every  county,  that  stallion  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Government ;  that  that  stallion  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  put  to  any  mare  that  has  not  hereditary 
soundness ;  and  that  Government  should  offer  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  £50,  not  for  stallions,  but  for  the  best  three  and 
two-year-old  foals  bred  from  this  mare.  Then  you  will  in- 
duce the  farmers  to  breed,  but  you  will  not  induce  them  to 
breed  unless  you  can  show  that  there  is  the  prospect  of  cer- 
tainty. 

General  Sir  William  Codrin&ton  :  I  should  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  increase  of  price  shows  a  scarcity  of  horses 
in  the  country.  In  every  single  thing  in  this  country  prices 
have  risen ;  and  unless  the  lecturer  will  be  able  to  show  that 
there  are  fewer  horses  at  this  moment  in  England  than  there  / 
were  before  the  price  was  raised,  I  do  not  think  the  question  of 
price  tallies  with  his  argument.  As  everything  has  risen  in 
price,  so  Government  may  have  to  give  more,  as  every  gentle- 
man has  to  give  more  for  the  horse  that  he  wants  to  ride. 
Artillery  horses  are  no  exception,  cavalry  horses  need  be  no 
exception,  to  this  result :  therefore  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  there  is  really  any  such  scarcity,  independent  of  the  price 
as  a  test.  I  do  not  quite  think  price  is  a  test  of  scarcity,  be- 
cause everything  has  risen.  There  is  no  doubt  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  If  Govern- 
ment would  choose  to  raise  its  price  to  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  or 
one  hundred  guineas,  the  Government  would  get  the  horse  _, 
they  wanted.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  that,  for  horses 
can  be  got  by  gentlemen  who  want  to  hunt,  or  by  those  who 
want  to  ride  them  as  hacks.  I  believe  the  horses  would  come 
if  the  money  was  forthcoming.  I  do  not  say  Government  can 
afford  to  give  those  great  prices,  but  horses  can  be  had  by 
paying  for  them,  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  quite  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  With  regerd  to  the  registration 
of  horses,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  with  respect  to  it  in 
a  country  like  England.  We  should  have  to  provide  a  large 
civil  establishment  for  the  purpose,  and  we  know  that  civil 
establishments,  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  private  arrange- 
ments, are  not  well  looked  upon  in  this  country.  I  ratlier 
doubt  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  the  proposal  in  Eng- 
land. You  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  ever  this  country  should 
want  horses  for  military  service,  in  case  of  invasion — which  it 
now  seems  is  the  main  purpose  for  which  an  army  is  to  be 
maintained — it  will  not  be  a  question  whether  you  shall  buy, 
you  must  have  a  temporary  dictatorship,  with  power  to  take 
horses  when  and  where  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Pain  :  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the 
horse  has  very  much  increased  of  late.  Horses  are  now,  I 
should  think,  33  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  four  or  five 
years  ago.  But  there  is  this  to  be  considered — tliat  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  so  mucli  greater  than  it  was,  that 
more  people  keep  horses,  more  men  hunt,  there  is  more 
luxury  at  the  present  moment  than  there  has  been  for  many 
years  past.  One  observation  which  the  noble  lord  made  was 
of  a  practical  character.  It  was  this— that  if  you  took  off 
the  tax  upon  horses,  it  would  conduce  to  the  improveraeut  of 
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the  breed  of  horses  by  enabling  people  to  keep  horses :  you 
mipht  as  well  tax  a  cow  as  tax  a  horse. 

Sir  W.  CoDRiNGTON :  To  make  another  remark.  The 
lecturer,  Colonel  Baker,  and  myself  were  at  the  establishment 
at  Trakehnen,  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia.  Perhaps 
the  lecturer  will  describe  to  what  distance  that  establishment 
extended  its  ramifications  in  tlie  provinces,  whether  the  large 
establishment  we  saw  there  was  merely  for  keeping  a  cen- 
tralised establishment,  or  whether  the  staUions  were  sent 
round  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  My  impression  is 
that  they  were  so  sent  to  cover  mares  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  large  province  in  which  the  establishment  was  situated. 
They  leave  the  stock  with  the  farmers,  and  I  think  the  Go- 
vernment take  them  at  their  own  price  in  consideration  of  the 
Btallions  being  sent  out  free.  If  the  lecturer  could  give  us 
some  explanation  on  that  point,  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
meetinpr. 

Earl  Cathcatit  :  There  is  one  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance which  I  omitted.  I  have  read  an  ndmirable  paper 
somewhere — I  think  it  was  in  the  Rcuue  des  Dev.r  Moiides — 
on  the  recent  use  of  railways  in  war.  It  was  especially  laid 
down  by  the  Prussians  that  a  railway  in  war  in  advancing  an 
army,  comparatively  could  be  little  depended  upon.  One  ob- 
jection was  that  it  deteriorated  the  troops,  that  infantry 
carried  by  railway  did  not  come  up  in  such  good  fighting  con- 
dition as  those  marched  by  road.  Another  objection  was  the 
want  of  expansibility.  You  want  troops  coming  co  the  front 
to  expand  fan-like.  I  entirely  agree  with  my  friend  (Mr. 
Pain)  that  the  breeding  of  horses,  as  I  said  before,  like  most 
things  in  this  country,  depends  upon  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  or,  as  he  puts  it  very  tersely,  on  £  s.  d. 

Captain  IIoziRR :  I  believe  Sir  William  Codrington  is 
perfectly  accurate  with  regard  to  the  Prussian  stud  at  Trakeh- 
nen. The  stallions  are  sent  round  to  the  farmers  in  the 
province,  and  Government  have  a  right  to  take  the  stock  at  a 


certain  age  and  at  a  certain  price.  But  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment stud  at  Trakehnen,  as  far  as  the  horses  actually  within 
the  walls  are  concerned,  are  not  intended  for  military  pur- 
poses :  they  are  kept  chiefly  as  sires  to  serve  mares  all 
through  Germany.  As  to  the  question  of  a  diminution  of 
horses  in  this  country,  I  am  not  prepared  without  book  to 
give  an  opinion  about  that.  I  rather  think  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  tJiat  the  supply  of  horses  has  actually 
diminished  in  this  country  to  a  small  extent.  If  I  remember 
right,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  diminution 
seems  to  be  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year, 
whereas  the  number  of  horses  ought  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth. 
Sir  W.  Codrington  :  That  is,  the  taxed  horses  P 
Captain  Hozier  :  I  believe  the  returns  are  made  of  all 
horses.  The  thorough-bred  horses  have  also  decreased  in 
numbers  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  believe  the 
thorough-bred  stock  has  considerably  declined  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  There  is  only  one  word  more  that  I  wish 
to  say.  The  noble  earl  spoke  about  the  use  of  the  steam- 
horse  in  war.  1  hope  he  does  not  think  we  do  not  attf  nd  to 
that  in  our  army,  because  we  have  had  a  traction  engine  at 
Aldershot,  and  we  find,  as  the  Prussians  have  found,  that  it  is 
very  useful  when  an  army  has  settled  down  for  a  siege  ;  you 
can  then  use  the  traction  engine.  But  as  long  as  an  army  is 
moving  across  country,  over  mountains,  and  where  roads 
have  been  broken  up  and  bridges  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
then,  for  all  nractical  purposes  a  traction  engine  is  useless. 
Besides  that,  the  traction  engine  requires  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  fuel  to  feed  it,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
almost  as  much  transport  for  the  engine  as  for  its  load. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  to  thank  Captain  Hozier  for  his 
valuable  paper,  and  also  the  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  us 
with  their  observations. — From  T/ie  Journcd  of  the  Royal  Tlnifed 
Service  Institution, 
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It  appears  that  some  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber,  on  Tuesday, 
February  4th,  have  created  a  very  general  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  the  country ;  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  West  Norfolk  Chamber,  at  Lynn,  when  there 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  there  was  a  unani- 
mous expression  of  antagonism  to  that  which  the  Central 
Chamber  had  been  doing  through  a  Committee  "  spark- 
ling with  M.P.'s."  Mr.  Brown,  of  Marham,  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  slashing  speech,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  una- 
nimously :  "  That  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  slaughter  in  the  case 
of  Cattle  Plague  are  not  required  or  justifiable  in  the  case 
of  Sheep-pox,  which  experience  has  proved  to  he  curable 


and  perfectly  coDtrollahle,  and  therefore  should  be  classed 
with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Foot-and-mouth  disease.  Sheep 
scab,  and  Glanders,  and  not  with  Cattle  Plague."  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President,  the  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  Messrs.  Hugh  Aylmer,  R.  England,  R.  Leeds, 
H.  Little,  R.  Overman,  W.  B.  Parsons,  R.  C.  Winearls, 
and  H.  AVoods,  was  appointed  to  take  such  steps  with 
respect  to  the  resolution  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
When  will  the  Central  Chamber  and  those  "  sparkling 
M.P.'s,"  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  such  as  "  Messrs.  Cor- 
rance,  Pell,  and  Read,"  allow  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  speak  and  act  for  themselves  ?  As  Mr.  Biddell  would 
say,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Central  should  work  more 
in  "  unity"  with  the  Local  Chambers, 


NORTH     RIDING     CHAMBER    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

TENANT-RIGHT. 


A  meeting  of  the  North  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was 
held  on  Saturday  week,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Lett,  of  Scampston, 
produced  the  following  form  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  meeting  adjourned  for  three  weeks,  in  order  that 
the  subjoined  form  might  be  considered : 

Articles  oe  Agreement,  etc.,  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant. — The  said  landlord,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors, 
&c.,  agrees  to  let  unto  the  said  tenant,  his  heirs,  executors,  &c., 
all  the  messuage,  tenement,  farm,  &c.,  thereto  belonging, 
called  ,  situate  in  the  parish  of  ,  in  the 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  containing  ,  according  to  the 

particulars  in  the  annexed  schedule.  The  said  tenant,  his  execu- 
tors, &c.,  to  hold  the  said  premises  for  the  term  of  one  year 
certain,  commenoing  the  6th  day  of  April  next,  and  afterwards 
from  year  to  year,  go  long  as  botU  parties  sliall  think  fit, 


but  terminating  at  the  end  of  any  year  by  either  landlord  or 
tenant  giving  the  other  twelve  months'  notice  in  writing. 

1.  Landlord  reserves  the  winged  game,  fish,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Landlord  reserves  the  mines,  minerals,  timber,  &c. 

3.  Tenant  to  keep  and  leave  the  buildings,  gates,  &c.,  in 
good  and  tenantable  order  and  repair  ;  the  same  being  allowed 
timber  m  the  rough,  and  bricks,  tiles,  and  lime  at  the  kilns  for 
that  purpose  ;  the  buildings,  gates,  &c.,  being  first  put  in  good 
and  tenantable  repair  by  the  landlord. 

4.  The  tenant  to  preserve  fruit  trees  and  all  other  trees,  &c. 

5.  Tenant  shall  not  break  up  any  of  the  meadow  or  pasture 
land,  &c. 

6.  Tenant  shaU  cultivate  and  manage  all  the  laud  in  a  good 
hushand'like  manner,  and  shall  not  in  the  last  year  of  his  ten= 
Aucy  sow  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  arable  land  with 
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corn,  which  corn  shall  be  taken  by  the  oncoming  tenant  at  a 
valuation  to  be  made  not  less  than  seven  days  before  the 
crop  is  fit  for  reaping. 

7.  Tenant  shall  consume  upon  the  farm  all  the  hay,  straw, 
fodder,  turnips,  &c. 

8.  Tenant,  upon  quitting,  to  be  allowed  by  the  landlord  or 
succeeding  tenant  for  the  clover  or  grass  seeds  sown  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  on  his  producing  satisfactory  vouchers,  &c. : 
and  also  one-third  part  of  the  original  cost  of  all  feeding  cake 
of  proved  good  quality  used  during  the  last  year  preceding  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy  (except  any  part  shall  have  been  used 
on  the  land  from  which  the  way-going  crop  shall  be  taken,  for 
which  one-sixth  part  only  shall  be  allowed) ;  and  one-sixth 
part  of  the  original  cost  of  such  feeding  cake  used  upon  the 
farm  during  the  second  year  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  aforesaid,  on  producing  satisfactory  proof  of  such  cake 
having  been  so  used  and  employed,  provided  further  that  the 
said  tenant  shall  not  be  paid  anything  towards  the  cost  of  such 
cake  so  used  as  aforesaid  exceeding  the  yearly  average  quantity 
used  by  liim  for  the  three  years  then  next  preceding  his  quitting 
the  said  farm. 

9.  That  all  questions  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 


provements, damage,  dilapidations,  or  disputes  that  may  arise 
in  respect  or  on  account  of  anything  herein  contained,  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration  in  the  usual  manner,  viz.,  by  two  valuers 
— one  on  each  side — or  an  umpire  if  required. 

10.  That  valuers  shall  proceed,  immediately  on  the  tenant 
taking  possession  of  the  farm,  to  examine  and  take  down  the 
state  and  condition  of  every  field  on  the  farm,  and  enter  their 
remarks  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  one  to  be  held  by 
the  landlord  or  his  agent,  and  the  other  by  the  tenant,  being 
first  signed  by  the  said  valuers. 

11.  The  landlord  to  allow  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  his  ten- 
ancy the  then  value  of  any  buildings  he  may  have  erected,  or 
for  any  drainage  he  had  done,  where  previous  to  either  building 
or  draining  the  said  tenant  may  have  had  permission  in  writing 
from  the  landlord  or  his  agent ;  also  the  tenant  to  be  allowed 
compensation  for  liming,  marling,  or  claying  the  land,  or  for 
any  other  unexhausted  improvement  the  valuers  may  deem  him 
entitled  to. 

12.  Tenant  to  pay  for  all  dilapidations  in  the  buildings  or 
land,  or  for  any  neglect,  whatsoever  in  fulfilling  his  contract 
that  the  valuers  may  consider  him  liable  to  pay. 


THE      FERTILISING      MATTERS      OF     SEWAGE. 

By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  F.R.S. 


Of  the  various  modes  of  utilising  the  matters  of  sewage, 
by  far  the  most  extensively  employed  at  the  present  time 
is  by  the  irrigation  of  grass  land.  There  are,  however, 
several  plans  for  the  separation  of  the  solid  matters  of 
sewage  from  the  fluid  portion,  and  also  for  intercepting 
nightsoil  before  it  arrives  at  the  sewer.  Some  of  these 
projects  are  not  novel ;  others  increase  the  nuisances 
which  all  sanitary  authorities  are  anxious  to  diminish,  or 
are  only  adapted  to  very  limited  localities.  Some  of 
these  plans,  however,  are  strongly  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Boards  of  Health.  By  far  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  the  ABC  process.  Other  modes  are  as  zea- 
lously propounded,  by  which  human  excreta  is  intercepted 
and  reduced  to  a  dry  state  before  it  reaches  the  sewer. 
Of  these  is  the  earth  system  of  Mr.  Moule,  and  that  of  a 
Company  whose  process  consists  in  collecting  nightsoil 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness. 

The  first  naiued  of  these,  the  ABC  plan,  has  been 
examined,  and  described  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 
The  matters  employed  by  the  patentees  of  this  process 
are  as  follows : 

Parts. 

Alum 600 

Blood 2 

Clay    1-900 

Magnesia    5 

Mangate  of  potash 10 

Burnt  clay 25 

Common  salt 10 

Animal  charcoal 16 

Vegetable  cliarcoal    20 

M agnesian  limestone 3 

The  amount  of  this  mixture  applied  to  1,000  gallons  of 
sewage  is  4  lbs.  The  manure  produced  at  Leicester  by 
this  process  was  examined  by  the  .Commissioners,  and 
was  foimd  to  be  composed  of 

Mineral  matters 54.-772 

Organic  and  other  volatile  matters    4<5'228 

Carbon 24-994 

Phosphoric  acid  "496 

Total  nitrogen 1-943 

Ammonia "185 

The  value  of  this  manure  from  this  analysis  is  estimated 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  £1  13s.  OJd,  per  ton. 

The  dry  earth  system  has  been  lately  examined  by 
Professor  Voelcker,  who  analysed  the  compound  formed 


by  using  dry  earth  in  the  closets  of  different  localities 
The  results  obtained  by  this  process  at  the  Wakefield 
Prison  are  thus  given  by  the  Prefessor  :  In  the 
course  of  the  year  from  50  to  60  tons  of  earth- 
manure  are  obtained,  which  is  chiefly  used  on  the  prison 
grounds.  In  1870  about  12  tons  were  sold  at  £1  per  ton 
when  the  earth  was  once  used,  £2  when  twice  used,  and 
£3  thrice  used.  It  has  had  remarkable  success  in  growing 
onions,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  for  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  garden  produce  in  general.  Half  a  ton 
per  acre  of  the  earth  used  once  in  the  closets  has  also 
been  successfully  applied  to  grass  land,  and  1  ton  per  acre 
produced  2  tons  3  cwt.  of  hay.     In  a  second  experiment 

1  ton  of  the  earth-manure  (once  used)  produced  2  tons 

2  cwt.  of  hay.  In  conclusion.  Captain  Armytage,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  prison,  informs  me  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  the  dry-earth-closet  system  into  the 
prison,  the  atmosphere  of  the  cells  has  been  much  improved, 
and,  no  doubt,  been  rendered  more  healthy.  The  earth- 
closets  are  in  use  in  the  prison  hospitals  and  workrooms, 
containing  from  20  to  50  men.  In  the  public  closets 
in  the  workroom  the  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  fseces  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  contents  are  removed  as  required. 
Captain  Armytage  also  sent  me  samples  of  the  dry  and 
sifted  earth,  both  before  its  use  in  the  closets  and  after  it 
had  passed  once,  twice,  and  three  times  through  the 
closets.  The  earth  appeared  to  be  ordinary  garden  soil, 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay.  An  ana- 
lysis of  it  in  its  natural  state  yielded  the  following 
results : 

CoMrosiTiON  or  air-dky  sifted  Earth  tor  use  in  the 
Eartu-Closet. 

Moisture    9-94 

*Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination  ...  8-86 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  11-67 

I'hosphoric  acid    '17 

Carbonate  of  lime    2-01 

Magnesia  1'30 

Alkalies  a»d  loss  in  analysis    1-23 

Sand  and  clay    64-83 

100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen '23 

Equal  to  ammonia    '3^ 
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The  earth  employed,  therefore,  would  evidently  form  a 
fertile  soil.  The  samples  of  the  earth  after  being  used 
(and  dried)  once,  twice,  and  three  times  were  found  to  be 
composed  as  follows — all  the  samples  being  inoffensive  in 
appearance  and  free  from  disagreeable  smell : 


Moisture 

*Organic   matter   and  water") 

of  combination ) 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  ... 

Phosphoric  acid 

Carbonate  of  lime  

Magnesia ") 

Alkalies  and  loss  in  analysis  ) 
Insoluble     siliceous     matter  7 

(clay  andsand)    ) 


^Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia  ... 


No.  1. 

Earth 
once  used 


21-69 
7-67 

12-65 

•19 

1-76 

2-06 
53-98 


100-00 


•29 
•35 


No.  2. 

Twice 
used. 


ll^Sl 
10-17 

12.43 

•39 

1-88 

•     -68 

•64 

62-00 


No.  3. 

Thrice 
used. 


13-81 

10-53 

10-76 

•44 

V84 

•78 

•64 

61-20 


100-00       100-00 


•37 
•45 


-44 
•53 


The  third  mode  of  utilizing  sewage  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, viz.,  the  collection  of  nightsoil,  and  by  gentle 
evaporation  reducing  it  to  a  dry,  friable  manure,  is  at- 
tended witli  apparently  the  most  insurmountable  difB- 
eulties  both  in  the  collection  and  manufacture.  The  re- 
marks of  Professor  Voelcker  well  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  According  to  Professor  Way,  human 
faeces  in  a  recent  condition  are  stated  to  contain  in  100 
parts : 

Water 75-00 

^Organic  matter 22'13 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  '37 

Oxide  of  iron  "13 

Lime    '43 

Magnesia "38 

Phosphoric  acid  1-07 

Sulphuric  acid '06 

Potash '30 

Soda    "08 

Chloride  of  sodium '05 


100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen  1-50 

Equal  to  ammonia  ]-82 

If  it  were  possible  to  dry  fEeces  without  loss  in  fertilising 
matters,  and  without  the  addition  of  bulky  material,  they 
would  in  a  dry  state  be  a  very  valuable  manure,  for  in  that 
state  they  would  contain : 

*Organic  matter 88-52 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  1-48 

Oxide  of  iron  -54 

Lime    1^72 

Magnesia 1-55 

Phosphoric  acid 4-27 

Sulphuric  acid -24 

Potash 1-19 

Soda    -18 

Chloride  of  sodium •31 


100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen  6-00 

Equal  to  ammonia 7-28 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  figures,  that  in  a  perfectly 
dry  condition  two  tons  of  solid  human  excreta  are  worth 
almost  as  much  as  one  ton  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  it  seems 
a  great  pity  that  a  manure  possessing  such  a  fertilising 
value  should  be  wasted  as  at  present  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure. Still  more  valuable  as  a  manure  is  human  urine, 
for  its  principal  constituent,  urea,  contains  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  nitrogen ;  and  uric  acid — an  active  constituent  of 
urine — contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  and,  be- 
sides these  nitrogenous  organic  matters,  human  urine  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid.     Human  urine,  ac- 


cording to  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Way,  of  the  solid 
matter  which  is  obtained  by  its  evaporation  to  a  perfectly 
dry  mass  consists,  in  100  parts,  of: 

*Organic  matter 67'o4 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  "09 

Oxide  of  iron  •OS 

Lime    •61 

Magnesia "47 

Phosphoric  acid  ^•66 

Sulphuric  acid •46 

Potash P83 

Chloride  of  potassium 5^4l 

Chloride  of  sodium 18-88 

10000 

*  Containing  nitrogen  19-43 

Equal  to  ammonia "..  23-60 

As,  however,  urine  contains  about  97  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  fseces  about  75  per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  to  obtain 
a  ton  of  dry  manure  from  these,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
about  32  tons  of  water  from  solid  excreta,  or  25  tons 
from  urine;  so  that,  as  Professor  Voelcker  remarks, 
"  The  collection  and  preservation  of  urine  is  at- 
tended with  practical  difficulties,  which  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  rid  of  the 
large  proportion  of  water  which  urine  naturally  contains. 
For  these  reasons  all  attempts  to  collect  urine  and  to  ob- 
tain from  it  a  solid  manure  by  evaporation  have  hitherto 
proved  failures  in  an  economical  point  of  view."  These 
facts  all  tend  to  one  conclusion,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  the 
greatest  caution  before  any  plan  is  adopted  by  a  consti- 
tuted authority  for  the  fertilising  of  sewage.  The  diffi- 
culties which  attend  its  collection  and  purification  are  so 
varied  in  different  localities,  that  whoever  propounds  a 
plan  as  of  universal  application,  must  be  regarded  as  being 
only  partially  informed  of  the  varying  obstacles  which 
present  themselves. 

THE  DORCHESTER  HIRING  PAIR.— At  this  annual 
statute  fair  the  attendance  of  labourers  was  larger  than  on 
any  similar  occasion  for  years  past.  The  source  of  attraction 
was  Joseph  Arch,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  amongst  the 
agricultural  labourers,  who  flocked  into  the  town  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Passenger  carriages  were  attached  to  the 
early  down  goods  train  on  tlie  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
they  were  crowded,  as  was  also  the  ordinary  train  due  at  Dor- 
chester at  10.27.  The  higher  part  of  the  town  was  thronged 
towards  eleven  o'clock,  the  guardians  of  the  peace  pacing  too 
and  fro  in  the  interests  of  order.  A  little  commotion  was  got 
up  near  St.  Peter's  Church  by  a  labourer,  sporting  blue  ribbons 
in  his  cap,  who  delivered  his  mind,  aided  by  a  "  wee-drap" 
beforehand.  But  the  crowd  soon  wended  its  way  up  the  street. 
Excepting  this  incident  all  was  quiet.  The  farmers  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  indeed  they  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  discouutenance  the  system  of  hiring  at  tlie  fair,  the 
Dorchester  Farmers'  Club  having  last  year  unanimously  decided 
upon  that  course.  Where  agreements  with  non-unionists  were 
effected,  12s.  with  perquisites  were  given  to  ordinary  labourers, 
the  extras,  of  course,  depending  upon  circumstances.  To- 
wards noon  a  procession  was  formed,  and  it  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fordington-green,  being  headed  by  Arch,  Cox  and 
Co.,  who,  from  a  waggon,  harangued  an  assembly  of  nearly 
1,000  men,  women,  and  lads.  The  speakers  strongly  con- 
demned the  system  of  men  hiring  themselves  for  a  year,  com- 
paring it  to  proceedings  at  a  slave  market.  They  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  farmers  of  Dorset  themselves  had  discouraged 
the  practice,  and  that  the  labourers  had  this  year  come  to  the 
fair  chiefly  to  hear  the  agitators.  The  meeting  lasted  about 
two  hours,  a  resolution  to  support  the  union  being  carried. 
At  three  o'clock  there  was  a  second  meeting  at  the  same 
place.  On  Cornliill  there  was  the  usual  display  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  confection  stalls  occupied  the  pavement 
fronting  St.  Peter's  church.  It  is  stated  that  steps  wiU  pro- 
bably be  taken  by  the  farmers  with  a  view  to  abolishing  the 
system  of  hiring  at  the  fair  altogether,  and  the  expediency  of 
that  course  is  particularly  desirable  on  account  of  the  drunken- 
ness with  which  the  day  is  finished,  this  year's  fair  being  no 
exception  in  that  respect.  It  was  observable  tliat  an 
unusually  large  number  of  labourers  were  in  the  town  in 
quest  of  siUiniions.— -Dorset  Chronicle, 
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LAVENHAM        FARMER  S'       CLUB. 


At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  for  discussion  was  The 
Toot-and-Mouth  Disease,  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Barkway, 
surgeon,  of  Lavenham,  Mr.  W.  Biddell,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Barkway  read  the  following  paper  :  This  disease,  epi- 
zootic aphtha,  commonly  known  in  Scotland  as  the  murrain, 
and  in  England  as  the  epidemic  or  foot-and-mouth  disease,  is 
very  troublesome  in  the  dairy  and  frequently  fatal  where  calves 
are  reared.  It  is  a  vesicular  eruption  in  the  mouth,  on  the 
teats,  and  on  the  feet.  It  affects  all  warm  blooded  animals. 
C  ontagion  induces  the  spread  of  the  malady,  and  not  only  does 
it  extend  from  cow  to  cow,  but  to  all  other  animals  approaching 
or  coming  in  contact  with  those  diseased.  Thus  the  saliva 
from  the  mouth  of  suffering  cattle  may  infect  a  large  quantity 
of  food  and  thus  convey  the  disease  to  other  quadrupeds,  and 
in  milking  a  cow  with  vesicles  on  the  teats,  the  poison  becomes 
mixed  with  the  milk,  and  if  drunk  warm  by  human  beings  will 
not  only  produce  inflammation  of  the  throat,  but  also  eruption 
on  the  skin.  Pigs  and  calves  when  fed  upon  the  milk  from 
cows  suffering  from  this  disease  often  die.  On  the  introduction 
of  a  newly-bought  cow  into  the  farmyard  it  is  found  that  her 
teats  are  sore,  or  she  is  slightly  lame,  or  there  is  a  difiSculty  in 
feeding  arising  from  iiritation  in  the  mouth.  On  one  or  all 
these  parts,  when  carefully  examined,  an  eruption  is  observed 
consisting  of  many  raised  vesicles  on  the  inflamed  membrane 
of  the  skin.  Tliese  vesicles,  if  not  broken,  become  filled  with 
pus,  and  sometimes  dry,  a  scab  forming.  More  commonly,  the 
irritant  discharge  excites  inflammation,  and  a  raw  sore  suiface 
is  the  result.  When  the  disease  affects  either  the  mouth  or 
teats,  the  local  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and  the  disease 
is  subdued;  but  when  the  feet  are  affected,  unless  great  atten- 
tion be  paid  early  the  discharge  burrows  between  the  hoof  and 
the  vascular  structures,  causing  a  suppuration  of  the  horn, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  is  thrown  off.  A  new  hoof  devel- 
opes  itself  again  in  all  cases  in  which  the  structures  of  the  foot 
have  been  carefully  protected.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
in  this  disease  are  occasionally  very  severe,  and  a  whole  row 
of  cows  may  be  seen  lying  in  great  pain,  breathing  heavily  with 
a  rapid  pulse,  feeding  but  little,  if  at  all,  and  wasting  daily. 
Thus  it  is  from  loss  in  the  condition  of  the  cows,  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  milk  so  long  as  the  disease  lasts,  that 
the  cowkeeper  or  farmer  suffers.  As  to  the  treatment,  a  mild 
dose  of  aperient  medicine  may  be  given  to  the  affected  animals, 
but  attention  must  chiefly  he  paid  to  the  local  eruption,  and 
lotions  containing  chlorine  or  sulpliate  of  zinc  may  be  bene- 
ficially employed.  Vinegar  and  water,  or  water  strongly  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  or  hydro-chlorine  acid  may  be  used. 
Prom  the  certainty  that  all  the  cows  will  take  tlie  disease,  and 
that  the  longer  tlie  disease  hangs  about  a  place  the  worse  it  will 
be  for  the  owner  of  stock,  it  is  well  to  have  it  run  its  course  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  effect  this  object  it  has  been  found 
most  useful  and  beneficial  to  communicate  the  disease  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  means  of  innoculation.  The  disease 
when  thus  produced  is  readily  controlled  by  treatment  and 
nursing,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all  the  cows  are  free  from  disease, 
and  only  slightly  susceptible  to  a  second  attack.  At  one  time 
it  was  supposed  that  once  an  animal  had  been  attacked  it  was 
not  liable  to  a  second  attack,  but  now  the  weight  of  evidence 
IS  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  an  animal  may  have 
the  disease  many  times.  Calves,  if  attacked  by  inflammation 
of  tlie  tliroat  from  drinking  the  milk,  are  very  likely  to  die. 
They  have  great  diificulty  in  swallowing,  and  the  saliva  drops 
in  large  quantities  from  the  irritated  mouth.  The  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  may  be  affected,  and  attended  by  much  irritative 
fever.  Small  doses  of  alum  whey  should  be  given ;  also  linseed 
tea,  and  thin  gruel  and  milk  from  liealthy  cows. 

Mr.  11.  Hawkins  said  tliere  were  few  present  who  liad  not 
been  suilerers  from  the  Poot-and-Mouth  disease  more  or  less. 
I'ortunalely,  he  lived  in  an  isolated  spot,  and  tliat  might  be 
one  reason  why  he  had  not  suffered  from  this  particular  disease 
to  the  extent  some  of  his  neighbours  had  done.  However, 
his  stock  had  suffered  from  the  disease  severely  on  several  oc- 
casions. Ue  remembered  weaning  a  number  of  calves,  and 
uniortunately  the  disease  broke  out  amongst  them.  Ue  thought 
lue  proper  procedure  was  to  aend  for  the  veterinary.     He  did 


so,  and  the  veterinary  gave  the  calves  a  draught  or  two,  but 
he  had  hardly  left  before  one  or  two  of  the  calves  died.  After 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  he  saved  the  rest.  He  con- 
sidered the  law  in  reference  to  the  course  of  procedure  after 
the  animals  were  affected  was  most  defective.  He  instanced 
the  case  of  a  friend  of  his  who  bought  a  number  of  beasts  which 
he  placed  in  a  field.  There  the  disease  overtook  the  animals, 
and  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  law  to  be  removed.  Had 
the  beasts  been  brought  to  the  homestead  where! they  could 
have  been  properly  taken  care  of,  the  result  might  have  been 
different  to  what  it  really  was.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
sufficient  care  was  not  taken,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to 
nurse  the  animal  as  soon  as  it  was  overtaken  with  the  disease. 
His  practice  was,  when  his  animals  became  affected  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  not  take  the  necessary  refreshment,  to 
force  them  to  take  something  in  the  shape  of  gruel,  and  he  had 
not  suffered  loss  except  in  the  single  instance  he  had  referred 
to.  He  also  prepared  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  foot  and  mouth,  but  the  solution  was  not  so 
strong  for  the  mouth  as  for  the  feet,  and,  in  addition,  he  pre- 
pared some  linseed  gruel,  which  he  gave  to  the  beasts  by  means 
of  a  bottle.  He  contended  that  if  the  suffering  animals  were 
taken  into  the  yard  and  properly  attended  to  there  would  not 
be  anything  like  the  losses  there  had  been.  The  more  simple 
the  remedy,  with  proper  nursing,  the  better.  Isolation  was,  of 
course,  a  most  important  matter.  He  had  experienced  the 
greatest  difiiculty  with  swine,  it  being  impossible  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  and  they  had  to  be  left  to  a  great  extent  to 
take  their  chance.     Sheep  were  far  easier  to  treat. 

Mr.  W.ViNCE,  sen.,  said,  Mr.  Barkway  had  confined  his 
remarks  almost  exclusively  to  cows.  All  stock  was  of  course 
liable  to  take  the  disease,  and  he  had  suffered  most  from  having 
the  disease  amongst  stock  which  he  had  purchased  for  fatten- 
ing purposes.  He  had  bought  most  expensive  bullocks,  and  he 
had  unfortunately  lost  £3  or  £4  per  head.  It  was  very  import- 
ant that  information  should  be  afforded  as  to  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  disease  when 
once  it  broke  out.  His  opinion  was  that  farmers  invariably 
purchased  the  complaint,  for  it  invariably  broke  out  amongst 
newly-purchased  cattle.  The  disease  was  most  troublesome  in 
hot  weather,  the  flies  being  such  a  torment  to  affected  animals. 
He  bought  15  in  the  summer  time,  and  he  had  not  had  them 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  they  were  down  with  the  disease. 
This  was  on  the  edge  ol  harvest,  and  they  were  perhaps  more 
trouble  to  him  than  any  he  had  had.  He  had  others  which  be- 
came affected,  and  he  gave  them  old  beer  and  gruel,  and  they 
recovered.  He  quite  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
extra  care  of  the  beasts  affected.  As  to  tlie  system  of  inocula- 
tion, he  might  say  that  some  of  his  bullocks  were  very  badly 
affected,  whilst  others  did  not  have  the  disease  at  all,  and  they 
were  all  together  in  one  place.  No  doubt  some  animals  were 
more  liable  to  take  the  complaint  than  others;. 

Mr.  Makins,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  said  he  had  cows 
and  bullocks  twice  affected  with  the  same  disease.  They  were 
not,  however,  nearly  so  bad  on  the  second  occasion.  It  was 
very  important  to  treat  the  disease  in  its  early  stage — the  earlier 
the  better.  He  had  found  blue  vitrol  dissolved  in  water  made 
an  excellent  washing  for  the  feet. 

Mr.  H.  CooPEK  said  his  practice  was,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  to  put  the  bullocks  into  a 
warm  shed,  and  give  them  some  good  hay.  He  always  found 
this  to  answer  well.  Stock  having  this  complaint  needed  to 
be  kept  warm. 

Mr.  W.  VtNCE,  jun.,  said  formerly  he  thought  very  little  of 
the  Poot-and-Mouth  disease,  but  now  it  made  its  appearance 
in  such  a  bad  form.  It  broke  out,  almost  without  exception, 
amongst  fresh  lots  of  bullocks  which  he  purchased  on  to  his 
farm ;  and  his  experience  was  that  if  they  were  not  taken 
great  care  of,  well  sheltered  from  the  cold,  severe  fever  set  in, 
and  hence  the  losses  which  were  sometimes  sustained.  It  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  the  Poot-and-Mouth  disease  itself  that 
killed  the  animals,  but  it  was  that  which  accompanied  the 
disease  from  the  want  of  proper  attention  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  complaint.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  the  subject  under  consideration  as  to  the  desirability 
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of  inoculating  unaffected  animals.  Though  he  had  had  the 
disease  on  his  place  at  various  times,  his  cow  stock  had  on 
every  occasion  escaped,  though  tlieyhad  been  only  a  few  yards 
off. 

Mr.  Taibott  thought  that  cow  stock  in  milk  had  the  disease 
ina  worse  form  than  anyotheranimals.  Some  ofhis  storebuUocks 
became  affected,  and  he  gave  them  a  dose  of  salts  and  turned 
them  off,  and  they  were  no  more  trouble  to  him.  He  would 
mention  one  remarkable  fact,  and  that  was  that  he  had  some 
calves  weaning.  Nothing  to  all  appearances  ailed  them,  but 
one  morning  he  found  some  of  them  dead.  He  gave  the  rest 
a  drink  and  they  lived.  As  to  the  pigs  being  bad  animals  to 
physic,  his  experience  was  that  they  never  required  any.  He 
had  never  made  it  a  practice  of  doctoring  them,  except  to  rub 
them  with  salt,  which,  however,  perhaps  had  no  other  effect 
than  hardening  the  sole  of  the  feet. 

Mr.  E.  Hitchcock  said  that  the  disease  was  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  summer  time  than  in  the  winter,  and  he  asked 
whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the  disease  was  communicated 
by  flies.  He  also  asked  whether  the  disease  did  not  take 
several  forms.  Some  bullocks  died,  others  soon  got  better, 
whilst  with  some  the  disease  was  not  properly  got  rid  of  for  nine 
or  twelve  months, 

*  Mr.  R.  Edgar  said  whenever  he  had  any  animals  attacked 
he  always  took  the  precaution  to  move  them  into  tlie  yard  be- 
fore he  gave  notice  to  the  police.  Mr.  Edgar  alluded  to  some 
bullocks  belonging  to  a  neighbour  which  were  overtaken  with 
the  disease  in  an  open  field,  and  the  police  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  removed,  and  there  they  liad  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
weather.  He  (Mr.  Edgar)  had  a  lot  of  bullocks  which  became 
affected,  and  he  sent  for  the  veterinary  who  came  a  few  times, 
gave  them  a  few  drinks,  and  sent  in  a  bill  for  £5.  He  did 
not  grumble  at  that  for  everybody  must  live  ;  but  when  the 
next  lot  fell  down  with  the  complaint  he  only  sent  for  the 
police.  They  had  plenty  of  good  hay,  were  kept  nicely  warm, 
and  they  got  on  even  better  than  the  otliers,  and  he  saved  his 
£5.  He  had  not  suffered  to  the  extent  some  of  his  neighbours 
had  done.     He  could  not  at  all  understand  why  Mr.  Talbot's 

\         calves  should  have  died  so  suddenly. 

Mr.  Bakkwat  :  No  doubt  if  was  from  inflammation  of  the 
throat. 

Mr.  Edgar  continued:  Mr.  Cooper's  mode  of  treatment 
was  no  doubt  the  best,  viz.,  to  keep  the  animals  warm  and 
give  them  some  good  hay;  He  (Mr.  Edgar)  was  convinced 
that  the  less  they  were  doctored  the  better,  though,  of  course, 
the  doctor  must  live. 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  It  is  neglect  that  kills  the  bullocks. 

Mr.  W.  Baker  said  that  all  epizootic  diseases  were  a  great 
bother  to  all  who  had  to  deal  with  them.  If  stock  were  dis- 
posed to  rut,  or  if  in  the  early  period  of  gestation   the  animals 

•  fell  down  with  the  disease,  the  progeny  were  very  likely  to  be 
affected.  He  found  that  calves  would  not  be  healthy  at  least 
during  the  first  six  months  of  their  lives,  and  as  to  pigs,  the 
chances  were  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  young  ones.  If  sheep  had  the  disease  about 
Michaelmas  the  lambs  were  sure  to  be  miserably  weak,  and 
there  would  be  beside  a  great  loss.  With  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease,  some  had  attributed  it  to  the  geological  strata, 
to  marshy  lands,  to  exposure  on  cold,  damp  nights.  He  did 
not  himself  pretend  to  know  what  it  was  that  caused  the  disease, 
but  as  to  the  remedy,  he  thought  that  if  the  disease  was  at- 
tended to  in  its  early  stage  there  was  not  very  much  to  fear. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  kind  of  fever  at  the  outset,  and  after  a  time, 
if  neglected,  inflammation  ensued.  If  it  was  possible  to  check 
the  fever  at  the  outset,  a  great  step  had  been  taken  in  reducing 
the  disease. 

Mr.  G.  MuMFORD  said  during  his  iirst  experience  of  the 
disease  amongst  his  stock  he  sent  for  the  veterinary,  who, 
however,  appeared  to  do  but  little  good.  The  next  time  he 
(Mr.  Mumford)  doctored  them  himself,  and  he  did  not  see  but 
that  they  did  equally  well. 

Mr.  Brand  said  that  he  had  a  big  lot  of  good  bullocks 
affected,  and  he  kept  them  warm,  giving  them  some  sweet  hay 
and  bran,  and  they  recovered.  He  had  one  bullock  lame,  the 
disease  having  settled  in  the  hind  hoof.  It  had  the  disease 
twelve  months  ago,  and  it  was  not  worth  so  much  as  the  others 
certainly  by  £8.  The  bullock  grubbed  well,  but  he  always 
limped.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  system  of  communicating 
the  disease  to  unaffected  animals.  His  plan  was  to  keep  the 
healthy  animals  as  far  off  as  possible.    His  recommendation  to 


his  friends  woulcl  be  to  give  the  diseased  bullocks  bran  and 
hay,  keep  them  warm,  and  not  to  send  for  a  veterinary. 

The  Chairman  would  believe  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  in- 
oculation, provided  that  stock  was  only  liable  to  have  the  disease 
once,  but  seeing  that  the  same  animals  might  have  it  twice  he 
did  not  think  that  tliat  was  the  right  policy  to  pursue.  He 
was  no  believer  in  effectually  stamping  out  the  disease.  _  Far- 
mers in  Suffolk  were  placed  under  somewhat  peculiar  circum- 
stances, inasmuch  as  there  was  not  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
bullocks  grazed  which  were  reared  in  it.  Therefore  it  was  im- 
possible  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  because  there  were  always 
fresh  importations.  He  thought  that  events  had  proved  that 
the  Chamber  of  Aericulture  was  right  in  advocating  that  it 
was  a  disease  that  had  better  be  allowed  to  have  its  course,  for 
happily  at  the  present  time  we  had  very  little  of  it  indeed.  As 
to  the  police  regulations,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  farmers 
had  always  rigidly  acted  up  to  them.  It  was  well  known  that 
diseased  animals  were  exposed  on  markets  in  defiance  of  these 
regulations  and  in  the  face  of  the  police  and  the  inspectors; 
and  it  was  rather  apt  to  make  others  somewhat  lax  when  it 
was  found  that  there  were  many  who  were  not  acting  up  to 
the  law.  It  was  after  all  perhaps  impossible  to  have  a  disease 
less  fatal  amongst  stock.  He  had  himself  been  but  a  small 
loser.  As  to  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease,  he  must 
say  there  was  something  very  mysterious  about  that.  He 
bought  a  number  of  bullocks,  and  as  usual,  he  kept  them  ia 
quarantine  to  see  if  they  were  all  right.  After  a  time  he  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  so,  and  he  ordered  some  red  ones  to  be 
sent  to  the  Home  Earm,  and  some  red-and-white  up  to  Bright's 
farm  away  from  the  traflic.  There  was  no  difference  in  the 
bullocks  excepting  in  respect  to  the  colour.  The  red  and  white 
bullocks  fell  down  with  the  disease,  but  the  red  ones  escaped 
entirely.  This  fact  rather  confirmed  what  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  W.  Vince,  jun.,  and  other  prac- 
tical men  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  bullocks  warm. 
The  red  bullocks  sent  to  the  Home  farm  were  kept  much 
warmer,  and  in  every  way  more  comfortable  than  the  others, 
though  the  red-and-white  ones  had  a  lairish  proportion  of 
shed — in  fact  the  accommodation  afforded  for  them  was  about 
as  good  as  was  to  be  found  on  most  farms.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  treatment,  he  remembered  hearing  a  clever  doctor 
say,  in  reference  to  human  beings,  that  the  first  person  to  be 
sent  for  was  the  nurse  and  then  the  doctor.  Good  nursing  did 
not,  perhaps,  cure  the  complaint,  but  it  went  a  long  way  to- 
wards helping  animals  to  get  through  it.  His  (the  Chairman's) 
treatment  had  been  a  little  hay,  oil-cake  gruel,  and  some  medi- 
cine recommended  by  the  veterinary  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
complaint.  He  had  had  bullocks  that  did  not  properly  get 
over  the  complaint,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach  had  become  injured.  A.3 
to  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  complaint,  he  did  not  think 
the  state  olmany  flocks  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  young 
ones  grew  up  sickly.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Biddell  expressed  his 
opinion  that  bullocks  bred  the  disease  without  any  communi- 
cation whatever  with  other  animals. 

Mr.  Bark-way,  in  reply,  said  it  "was  possible  that  young 
animals  might  be  sickly  because  the  blood  during  the  period 
of  gestation  had  become  impoverished  from  the  disease.  Damp 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  producing  the  complaint.  Many 
of  the  lambs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  falling  weak 
in  consequence  of  the  food  having  been  so  thoroughly  washed 
by  the  extremely  wet  weather  that  has  prevailed.  With  refe- 
rence to  the  system  of  inoculation,  he  had  merely  given  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Gamgee,  who  was,  of  course,  a  great 
authority  upon  the  point ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the 
animals  had  the  disease.  As  for  the  question  of  treatment,  no 
doubt  it  was  warmth  and  good  treatment  that  was  really  re- 
quired, with,  perhaps,  a  little  aperient  medicine. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Barkway,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


KIND  AND  CONSIDERATE.  —  At  the  meeting  at 
Watton,  in  Norfolk,  according  to  The  Norfolk  Chronicle, 
Mr.  H.  Woods  said :  "  As  a  friend  to  you  farmers, 
and  as  one  who  desires  to  help  you  in  every  possible  way,  I 
beg  of  you  sincerely  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  making  up 
your  mind  to  pay  only  13s.,  and  not  to  mind  what  the 
Unionists  may  say  if  you  should  give  14s."  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  "  you  farmers"  will  be  careful  to  attend  to  what 
your  friends  tell  you,  and  raise  your  wages  forthwith. 
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B.OTLEY    AND     SOUTH     HANTS    FAEMERS'    CLUB 

THE  NEW  FOREST. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  William  Warner,  the 
president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spoonek  said,  in  bringing  forward  the  subject  of 
The  New  Forest — a  scheme  for  its  improvement,  he  intended 
to  give  a  short  history  of  the  examination  of  the  subject  by 
the  Club.  He  believed  it  was  two  sessions  ago  that  it  was 
first  taken  up — at  any  rate  it  was  mooted  under  the  head  of 
"  The  cultivation  of  waste  lands."  He  thought  Capt.  Masse 
first  took  it  up,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Blundell  brought  forward 
the  subject  at  Romsey  before  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
He  need  not  tell  them  that  it  was  then  most  ably  and  fully 
ventilated.  Since  then  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  many 
gentlemen  manifestly  knew  more  about  the  subject  than  they 
did  then,  and  he  might  say  that  the  more  it  was  ventilated  the 
better  were  they  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  respecting 
it.  A  great  deal  of  public  attention  had  been  given  to  it. 
Two  public  meetings  were  held  at  Southampton;  opinions 
were  given,  and  there  was  a  great  variety  of  views  expressed 
on  it,  some  of  them,  to  his  mind,  bordering  on  the  Utopian. 
The  subject  attracted  public  interest  beyond  the  Club,  so 
much  so  that  after  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  he  had  a  com- 
munication from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  through  the 
secretary,  asking  him  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  New  Forest. 
Tliis  he  did,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Jovrnal,  but  it  was  too 
copious  for  him  to  read  at  any  length.  Therefore  he  intended 
to  make  one  or  two  short  extracts  from  it  in  order  to  show 
how  the  subject  exactly  stood,  and  his  desire  was  that  what 
he  brought  forward  should  be  new  matter  as  far  as  possible. 
In  preparing  his  essay  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  as  far  as  he 
could  any  reference  to  political  opinion,  or  to  use  such  lan- 
guage as  would  be  those  of  a  partizan  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
his  object  being  to  point  out  what  was  the  position  of  the 
estate,  and  what  were  his  views  as  to  its  improvement.  In 
his  essay  he  had  divided  his  points  thus,  the  first  being  the  in- 
troduction, then  forest  rights,  legal  position  of  the  forest, 
animals  of  the  forest,  manors  of  the  forest,  enclosures,  geology, 
streams,  agricultural  features,  rainfall,  the  cultivation  of  the 
forest,  opinions  of  residents  and  practical  men,  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  summary.  With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  forest  he  took  the  advantage  of  putting  himself  into  com- 
munication with  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the  Club, 
and  were  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  matters.  Their 
chairman,  Mr.  Blundell,  Mr.  Richard  Wooldridge,  Mr. 
Withers,  Mr.  Iloldaway,  and  others  of  the  Club  gave  him 
their  opinions,  and  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of 
communicating  with  Mr.  Henry  Bone,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
other  gentlemen  residing  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and 
whose  information  was  very  valuable.  There  was  one  gentle- 
man, whose  name  he  was  not  permitted  to  use,  who  wrote 
him  a  very  excellent  letter  on  tlic  legal  position  of  the  forest, 
and  he  thought  the  opinions  he  advanced  could  hardly  be 
gainsayed.  But  in  tliis  lie  took  one  side,  that  of  the  com- 
moners; he  was  their  advocate,  and  he  admitted  that  he  was 
so.  He  would  only  read  tiiem  a  short  extract  from  liis  letter: 
"You  will  not  wonder,  then,  when  you  consider  the  singular 
laws  which  bear  upon  the  Forest,  and  the  still  more  remark- 
able way  of  using  and  administering  those  laws  of  late  years, 
that  the  owners  of  land,  whetiier  to  a  great  or  small  extent, 
view  with  some  anxiety  the  position  of  their  affairs ;  or  that 
tiie  public,  to  judge  from  letters  which  now  so  frequently  aj)- 
pear  in  the  newspapers,  and  from  tiie  speeches  made  during 
tiie  last  few  months,  look  upon  the  present  state  of  the  New 
Forest  as  that  of  a  perpetual  chaos.  Still,  the  remedy  is 
neitlier  intricate  nor  diliicult.  It  requires  only  to  follow  out 
that  course  which  has  been  so  often  recommended  by  those 
who  have  carefully  weighed  the  suliject.  Let  there  be  a 
strictly  neutral  and  imjiartial  tribunal  constituted,  and  let  such 
a^  tribunal,  after  due  iiKjuiry,  make  a  division  between  the 
Crown  and  llic  commoners,  totally  excluding  eacli  from  any 
rights  or  power  over  the  share  of  the  other.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  tribunal  would  silence  the  complaints  of  the 


tommoners,  or,  if  not,  would  deprive  them  of  that  public  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  they  now  receive.  The  effect  of  the 
severance  of  these  joint-proprietorships  would  follow  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  The  nation  would  become  possessed 
of  a  valuable  property,  freed  from  all  the  restrictive  incum- 
brances which  now  exist,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would 
take  care  that  it  was  properly  administered ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commoners  would  be  sure,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  financial  interests,  to  carry  out  such  improvements 
upon  their  exclusive  share  as  might  be  capable  of  proving  re- 
munerative." He  nest  proposed  to  refer  to  the  dimensions  o£ 
the  forest  which  was  now  engrossing  their  attention  :  "  The 
New  Forest  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  no  less  than  147,200  acres. 
It  reached  from  the  Southampton  Water  to  the  River  Avon, 
and  from  Aubridge  on  the  north  to  the  sea  on  the  south. 
Such  was  its  extent  as  described  in  '  Domesday  Book,'  written 
soon  after  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
greatly  reduced ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  perambulation  in  1801 
its  gross  extent — or  rather  the  area  within  its  boundaries — 
was  93,3G5  acres,  which  is  its  area  at  the  present  time  ;  so 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  possessing  forest  rights 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Forest  itself.  We  should  be  wrong 
if  we  regarded  the  above  figures  as  correctly  representing  the 
actual  Forest :  for  there  are  to  be  deducted  27, IW  acres, 
being  freehold  estates  belonging  to  private  persons ;  125  acres 
copyhold,  or  land  belouging  to  the  Crown  Manor  at  Lynd- 
hurst ;  600  acres  leasehold  under  the  Crown,  granted  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  ;  500  as  enclosures,  held  with  lodges  ; 
1,000  acres,  freeholds  of  the  Crown,  planted;  making  alto- 
gether 29,365,  and  leaving  about  63,000  as  the  woods  and 
wastes  of  the  Forest.  Of  these  there  are  some  16,000  acres 
enclosed  and  planted,  or  intended  to  be  so  planted,  10,000 
acres  of  which  were  granted  for  this  purpose  in  consideration 
of  the  right  of  pasturing  deer  being  given  up  by  the  Crown. 
From  these  plantations  the  public,  or  rather  the  commoners, 
are  debarred  turning  their  cattle  for  the  space  of  forty  years  ; 
but  even  after  this  it  is  found  that  the  young  oak  trees  are 
often  injured  by  the  cattle  so  turned  out ;  and  provided  that 
it  were  still  desirable  to  grow  oak  for  the  navy,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  advantageous  that  common-rights  should  be  exercised 
at  the  same  time.  An  additional  argument  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  enclosures,  when  thrown  open,  are  of  very 
little  service  to  the  commoners,  inasmuch  as  the  deep  open  drains 
are  allowed  to  continue  unfilled,  and,  being  partially  grown  over 
with  brambles,  are  extremely  dangerous  for  cattle.  It  would  have 
been  a  far  better  arrangement  if  only  one-half  of  the  land 
had  been  so  allotted  and  planted,  but  without  any  provision 
for  throwing  it  open  to  the  commoners  afterwards.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  commoners  that 
the  Crown  Commissioners  have,  in  selectiug  laud  for  planting, 
laid  their  clutches  on  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  parts ;  a 
power,  certainly,  which,  thus  exercised,  savours  more  of  might 
than  of  right,  and  which  has  latterly  been  protested  against 
with  some  success,  and  thus  some  favourite  and  picturesque 
spots  iiave  been,  fortunately,  rescued  from  the  lovers  of  straight 
lines  and  formal  avenues.  Some  gentlemen,  who  are  strong 
advocates  for  the  retention  of,  or  full  compensation  for,  forest 
rights,  contend,  with  much  force,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  tiiat,  when  the  Deer  Removal  Act  was  passed,  the 
Forest  was  not  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  instead  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  best  land  being  absorbed  by  enclosures.  Whilst 
acknowledging  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  if  large  portions  of  these  enclosures  were  offered 
for  sale  at  the  present  time,  the  price  realised  would  un- 
doubtedly show  that,  aa  regards  the  question  of  value,  the 
planting  has  not  been  done  in  vain,  and  that  the  outlay  has 
not  been  all  lost.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  district  in 
quefction  ceased  to  be  a  forest  when  the  deer  were  destroyed. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Crown  secured 
ample  consideration  in  the  right  of  enclosing  and  planting 
10,000  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  the  0,000  allowed  to  be 
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enclosed  before ;  aud  the  move  so,  as  the  best  land  in  the 
forest  was  secured  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  taking  in  equal 
quantities  the  good  and  the  bad."  He  miglit  remind  them 
that  a  commission  was  appointed  in  ISSJ;,  presided  over  by 
three  barristers,  who  examined  tlie  claims,  which  before  had 
been  very  vague,  and  a  book  was  printed  and  published  of  those 
properties  which  had  any  claim,  whether  of  fuel,  turbary,  or 
pannage — in  fact,  the  claims  were  so  defined  that  on  any  future 
occasion  they  would  not  have  to  go  back  any  farther  in  order 
to  ascertain  who  had  rights  and  who  had  not.  About  that 
time  a  certain  quantity  of  land  was  sold  to  the  Dorset  Railway 
Company,  and  the  money  paid  for  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  land  and  otherwise  improving  the 
commoners'  interest,  but  the  whole  was  not  so  expended,  and 
the  remainder  was  invested,  and  would  no  doubt  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  expenses  of  another  commission  at  a  future  day. 
In  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commission  of  1854?  cer- 
tain land  was  sold  at  a  price  realising  something  like  £35  or 
£26  per  acre,  and  this  was  something  like  introducing  the 
wedge.  Thus  they  had  seen  that  not  only  had  a  portion  of  the 
forest  been  sold,  but  they  actually  knew  what  it  realised.  For 
his  own  part  he  did  not  at  all  object  to  the  wedge  being  inserted, 
for  he  thought  infinitely  more  mischief  had  been  frequently 
committed  liy  keeping  out  tlie  wedge  than  by  merely  putting 
it  in.  He  thought  that  instead  of  having  those  destructive 
measures,  which  were  often  brouglit  about  by  violent  agitation 
and  stubborn  resistance,  improvement  was  more  likely  to  come 
where  the  alteration  was  gradual,  and  more  likely  to  be 
effectual.  In  1S71  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  from 
the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  prepared  by  Mr.  Howard, 
and  brought  in  by  ]\[r.  Baxter  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. And  the  reason  they  had  heard  notliing  of  it  since 
that  time  was  because  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  had 
been  so  occupied  with  both  public  aud  private  measures  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deal  with  it,  and  therefore  for  two  years  it 
had  remained  in  abeyance.  He  really  thought,  however,  it 
would  not  remain  so.  Power  was  taken  in  185i  to  enclose 
10,000  acres  more.  He  did  not  know  the  exact  number  that 
had  been  enclosed,  but  a  considerable  amount  had  been  so  en- 
closed, and  much  ornamental  timber  was  cut  down  which  peo- 
ple wished  to  preserve,  and  Parliament  interfered.  An  amount 
of  commotion  took  place,  and  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
override  the  law  they  themselves  had  made,  and  an  order  went 
forth  that  no  more  ornamental  timber  was  to  be  cut  down  until 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  Parliament  aud  discussed. 
The  bills  introduced  were  matters  of  much  importance  and 
because  the  commoners  and  the  Crown  were  particularly 
anxious  to  see  each  other's  hands,  sometimes  one  would  rise 
up  in  order  to  see  what  the  other  held,  while  the  other  would 
try  by  some  secret  way  to  see  how  the  hand  of  the  opposite 
party  stood.  Having  referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  Mr.  Spooner  went  on  to  say  that  lie  thought 
the  four  verderers  should  have  been  associated  on  the  board 
for  the  management  of  the  commoners'  interests  by  two 
tenant-farmers.  The  public  rights  were  also  respected,  and 
this  looked  like  gettinji;  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  It  was 
proposed  to  set  aside  Rufus's  Stone,  with  100  acres,  which  was 
to  be  reserved  to  the  Crown.  They  could  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Crown  to  deal  with  these 
100  acres  the  same  as  they  did  with  other  parts,  but  they  were 
for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  And  in  the  next  place  it  was 
to  preserve  one  of  our  national  monuments,  and  a  person  would 
be  out  of  his  mind  to  suppose  the  Crowm  were  going  to  exclude 
the  people  from  it.  They  saw  now  there  was  more  desire  to 
pay  attention  to  the  public  interests.  The  thing  was  agitated  by 
the  local  public  and  the  general  public.  Their  rights  were 
respected,  and,  although  it  was  not  generally  known,  a  member 
of  Parliament  liviug  not  very  far  from  tliere  carried  enough 
promises  of  members  of  Parliament  in  his  pocket  in  order  to 
settle  the  matter  so  far  as  the  general  public  were  concerned. 
And  his  thus  having  those  proxies  in  his  pocket  was  one  reason 
why  tlie  subject  had  remained  in  abeyance  for  two  years.  But 
they  were  not  to  suppose  that  these  promises  would  always 
remain  in  the  pocket.  Undoubtedly  the  subject  would  have  to 
be  ventilated  in  order  to  see  what  was  good  and  what  was  not. 
Epping  Forest  had  been  brought  into  notice,  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  public  recreation  ground, 
while  there  was  nothiug  that  was  likely  to  disturb  it.  Un- 
doubtedly before,  the  public  were  tlie  weakest  party,  but  un- 
questionably now  they  were  the  strongest ;  therefore  the 
present  was  a  time  when  they  could  well  discuss  the  matter  and 


bring  forward  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  New 
Forest,  by  which  conflicting  interests  might  be  reconciled, 
benefited,  and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  satisfied.  The  scheme  he 
had  to  introduce  to  them  was  as  follows  :  The  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  has  not  been 
in  vain,  for  the  subject  having  been  ventilated  is  now 
better  understood.  The  legal  position  of  the  New  Forest, 
the  respective  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
mons, and  the  just  and  almost  paramount  claims  of  the 
public,  are  to  a  great  extent  acknowledged,  and  at 
any  rate  are  better  appreciated.  I  think  we  must  all 
agree  on  one  point,  i.  e.,  things  cannot  remain  as 
they  are.  Something  must  be  done :  the  very  fact  that 
by  a  resolution  in  Parliament  the  session  before  last  the 
further  cutting  of  timber  for  the  present  was  forbidden,  not- 
withstanding the  Crown  possessed  this  ])ower  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, shows  that  such  veto  can  only  be  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, and  must  in  another  session  be  given  up  or  take  the 
form  of  legality,  as  well  as  that  of  superior  power.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  introduced  in  1871  by  the  Woods  and  Forests 
clearly  recognised  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commoners, 
and  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  division  oi  the  New  Forest  be- 
tween those  two  interests,  as  well  as  the  future  government  of 
that  portion  to  be  alloted  to  the  commoners  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  It,  however,  altogether 
failed  in  recording  or  recognising  the  rights  of  the  public,  or 
in  providing  for  their  satisfaction,  except  remotely  or  by  way 
of  implication.  It  also  failed  in  furnishing  the  proposed  com- 
moners' board  with  the  means  for  improving  the  property  they 
were  expected  to  govern  and  to  deal  with.  We  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  while  the  discussion  has  been  going 
on  in  these  parts,  while  the  commoners  have  been  talking 
over  the  matter  as  if  they  alone  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Crown)  were  interested  in  it,  while  the  Woods  and  Forests  in 
their  proposed  bill  have  been  utterly  oblivious  of  the  rights  of 
the  public,  yet  during  this  period  the  interests  of  the  latter 
have  been  put  forward  in  reference  to  another  forest  (Epping), 
and  so  strongly  supported  that  if  either  interest  is  to  become 
paramount  it  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  public.  So  that 
the  very  first  consideration  to  be  put  forward  in  Parliament 
and  supported  beyond  all  others  is  the  public  health,  and  in 
keeping  with  it  the  demands  of  the  public  for  recreative  pur- 
poses. It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  tlie  two  forests  in  question,  inasmuch  that  whilst  at 
Epping  the  area  is  small,  and  the  population  to  be  benefited 
enormous,  in  our  own  forest  an  opposite  condition  prevails,  the 
area  being  large  and  the  population  scanty ;  so  that  whilst  the 
metropolitan  forest  may  all  be  required  for  recreation,  a  more 
moderate  portion  of  the  New  Forest  (if  well  placed  and  se- 
lected) may  be  sufficient.  In  speaking  of  the  public,  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  two  distinct  classes  are  referred  to, 
viz.,  the  general  public  and  the  local  public.  It  is  the  latter 
jody  alone  that  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  throwing  open  puhlic 
land  for  recreative  purposes  and  for  those  of  health,  and  if  the 
local  public  depended  alone  on  its  own  body,  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  the  weakest  of  the  three,  and  would  conse- 
quently go  to  the  wall,  being  less  supported  by  legislation  and 
by  priuted  documents  than  the  other  established  interests. 
There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  sympathy  between  the  local 
and  the  general  public,  so  much  so  that  although  the  latter 
share  with  the  Crown  the  advantages  of  the  position  as  owners 
of  the  soil  and  lords  of  the  manor,  yet  its  sympathies  are  ever 
ready  to  be  given  to  the  local  public,  and  its  power  in  Parlia- 
ment is  paramount,  having  lately  shown  itself  to  be  above  the 
law  itself.  Now,  in  considering  any  scheme  for  the  better 
management  and  utilisation  of  the  New  Forest,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  elements  should  be  such  as  to  render  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned, so  that  the  rights  of  one  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  another,  but  that,  in  fact,  all  should  be  benefited 
alike.  Who,  then,  are  the  parties  to  be  considered  ?  1st,  the 
local  public  ;  2nd,  the  commoners  ;  3rd,  the  Crown  :  4th,  the 
general  public.  We  take  the  local  public  first,  because  no 
scheme  has  auy  chance  of  being  carried  out  unless  it  provides 
ample  accommodation  for  this  body,  and  enlists  its  sympathies 
and  support.  The  local  public  may  be  considered  to  embrace 
all  the  inliabitants  of  the  various  towns  and  villages  situated 
within  and  around  the  forest,  together  with  their  friends  from 
a  distance,  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  breathe  the  pure 
air,  exercise  the  free  right  of  passage,  and  partake  of  the 
health-restoring  properties  of  tlie  district  in  question.  If, 
however,  the  limited  area  of  Epping  Forest  is  considered  suf- 
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ficient  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  tlie  whole  of  the 
New  Forest  cannot  surely  be  required  by  its  denizens  and 
neighbours.  If  one-half  were  reserved,  or  one-third  even  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  forest,  embracing  all  the  natural  woods 
and  tlie  grassy  portions,  and  extending  from  one  extremity  to 
another,  having  better  and  more  numerous  roads  to  give  access 
to  the  most  beautiful  spots,  and  if  the  right  of  enjoying  and 
having  free  access  to  these  parts  were  rendered  inalienable  and 
free  from  encroachment  by  the  most  solemn  compact  for  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations,  it  would  be  all  the  local 
public  could  reasonably  demand,  and  all  that  the  general  pubHc, 
as  expressed  in  Parliament,  could  be  expected  to  support.  Let 
us  next  consider  the  case  of  the  commoners  who  may  reason- 
ably demand  equal  advantages  to  those  they  now  possess,  so 
long  as  the  public  is  not  injured  thereby,  or,  if  so,  compensa- 
tion for  any  of  the  privileges  they  are  in  the  public  interest 
called  upon  to  surrender.  Now  we  do  not  here  attempt  to 
estimate  the  respective  value  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  commoners.  This  can  be  better  done  by  a  commission  as 
proposed  in  the  late  Act,  so  that  a  partition  may  take  place, 
and  the  forest  be  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners, but  each  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  and 
permitting  the  exercise  of  the  public  rights  over  one-half  of 
their  respective  allotments ;  which  done,  they  should  each  have 
power  to  deal  witli,  i.  e.,  to  let  or  sell,  the  remaining  moiety. 
The  commoners'  allotment  could  very  properly  be  governed  and 
dealt  with  by  a  commoners'  board,  to  be  elected  by  the  com- 
moners themselves,  and  which  might  properly  consist  one-half 
of  landowners  and  one-half  of  occupiers.  The  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  letting  of  the  respective  moieties  of  the 
Crown  and  the  commoners'  allotment  should  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  remaining  portions  by  means  of  road-making, 
draining,  chalking,  and  other  improvements,  so  that  the  pas- 
turage should  become  greatly  improved  thereby,  and  the  forest 
rendered  healthier,  as  well  as  more  attractive  and  of  more  intrin- 
sic value.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling, 
or  perhaps  prejudice,  against  selling  or  letting  any  part  of  the 
commoners'  portion  of  the  forest.  It  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
letting  in  the  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  it  is  thought,  if  once 
allowed,  the  whole  might  be  gradually  frittered  away  ;  but  this 
view  is  altogether  unreasonable,  and  opposed  to  precedent,  for 
it  has  hitherto  been  the  absence  of  law  or  its  obscurity  that 
has  led  to  encroachments,  while  we  propose  that  the  law  shall 
be  strengthened  and  freed  from  all  obscurity.  The  very  same 
Act  of  Parliament  that  would  give  power  to  sell  would  also 
confine  this  privilege  within  certain  limits,  so  that  the  same 
compact  that  would  confer  the  power  to  cultivate  would  also 
forbid  its  extension,  and  would,  in  fact,  say, '  So  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.'  The  value  of  the  portion  to  be  sold  would 
be  very  considerably  enhanced  by  the  existence  all  around  of 
the  iualienable  portion  of  the  forest,  serving  for  these  proper- 
ties all  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  and  recreation  ground, 
both  to  the  public  at  large,  and  still  more  so  to  tlie  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  land  sold.  It  is  thus  fair  to  presume  that  1,000 
acres  of  the  land  to  be  sold,  on  such  conditions  and  with  such 
advantages,  would  realize  quite  as  much  as  2,000  without  such 
protection  and  privileges,  or  without  any  guarantee  as  to  what 
may  be  done  with  the  land  surrounding.  Whilst,  therefore, 
the  land  to  be  sold  would  be  doubled  in  value,  that  of  the 
moiety  to  be  retained  would  also  be  greatly  enhanced,  at  least 
to  the  same  extent,  by  the  expenditure  on  it  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  sales  in  making  additional  roads,  draining,  chalking, 
marling,  manuring,  and  otherwise  improving  the  commoners' 
pasturage ;  these  improvements  could  not  be  effected  unless 
the  means  were  provided  by  the  power  to  sell.  The  most 
valuable  of  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  viz.,  those  of  pastur- 
age and  pannage,  might  be  preserved  and  greatly  increased  in 
value,  or,  being  properly  restricted  and  defined,  they  might  be 
sold  to  those  commoners  who,  from  Iheir  position,  would  esti- 
mate them  the  most.  With  regard  to  other  rights,  such  as 
those  of  turbary  and  fuel,  they  should  certainly  be  bought  up 
and  extinguisheci  by  payments  in  money  or  land,  for  they  are 
opposed  to  all  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil :  tliey  are,  in  fact, 
bttt  remnants  of  barbarism  and  barriers  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard's  bill,  we  have  as- 
Buraed  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  Commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  valuation  of  the  respective  rights  and  the  par- 
tition of  the  forest  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners, 
pving  to  each  body  tlie  power  to  sell  or  gradually  to  bring  into 
the  market  to  the  extent  ot  one-half,  but  charging  each  with 
certain  duties  or  obligations  with  regard  to  tiie  public.    We 


have  no  desire  to  anticipate  the  awards  of  the  Commissioners, 
but  assuming  for  the  moment,  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument 
alone,  that  an  equal  extent  of  value  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Crown  on  the  one  hand  and  the  commoners  on  the  other, 
the  former  embracing  the  new  plantations,  and  the  latter  the 
ancient  woods  with  all  the  natural  pasturage,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  into  the  most  desirable  mode  of  disposing  of  the  ac- 
quisition on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  Although  denominated 
the  Crown  lands  it  is  very  well  known  that  in  virtue  of  the 
civil  list  the  Crown  gives  up  at  the  commencement  of  each 
reign  its  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the  same,  so  that  the 
country  or  the  public  are  still  more  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ment and  productiveness  of  the  woods  and  forests  than  the 
Crown  itself,  and  it  is  in  the  virtue  of  this  that  Parliament 
has  so  much  power  in  the  matter.  The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  would  no  doubt  like  to  have  the  absolute 
power  of  disposal  over  the  laud  to  be  allotted  to  the  Crown, 
but  although  in  this  Act  the  public  is  apparently  ignored,  yet 
virtually  it  is  not  the  case,  for  powers  are  intended  to  be  taken 
so  as  to  include  in  the  Crown  allotment  Rufus'  Stone  and  100 
acres  around  the  celebrated  spot.  Now  for  what  purpose  was 
this  retention  to  be  made  ?  It  could  not  be  for  that  of  shutting 
the  public  out,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
spot  as  one  of  our  national  monuments,  and  securing  the  right 
of  admission  of  the  public  thereto.  The  principle,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  acknowledged  by  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
that  the  commissioners  should  act  as  custodians  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  rights  and  privileges  over  some  portion  of  the 
Crown  allotments.  This  being  the  case,  we  propose  that  while, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  already  planted,  the  Crown 
should  have  the  right  of  excluding  the  public  from  one-fourth 
of  the  land  to  be  allotted  as  its  share,  that  another  fourth,  with 
it  woods  and  plantation,  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
while  the  power  of  sale  should  be  exercised  over  one-half  of  the 
allotment  in  like  manner,  and  similar  powers  given  to  the 
commoners'  board  over  its  moiety.  The  case,  then,  would  stand 
thus ;  Taking  the  forest  at  64,000  acres,  and  assuming  for  the 
moment  its  equal  division,  there  would  be  32,000  acres  at  the 
disposition  of  the  commoners,  over  one-half  of  which  there 
would  be  the  power  of  sale  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  the 
satisfaction  of  certain  rights,  such  as  those  of  fuel  and  tur- 
bary, which  it  would  be  desirable  to  buy  up  and  extinguish. 
The  public  would  have  access  to  16,000  acres,  which  for  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  enjoyment  would  be  vastly  improved  and 
rendered  more  attractive.  With  regard  to  the  32,000  acres 
assumed  to  be  allotted  to  the  Crown  16,000  would  be  allowed 
to  be  sold,  or  disposed  of,  and  of  the  remainder,  8,000  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  8,000  allowed  to  be  closed  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  for  the  protection  of  the  timber.  Thus,  by 
this  scheme  there  would  be  24',000  acres  (including  the  wooded 
and  most  beautiful  parts  of  tlie  forest)  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  commoners,  besides  participating  with  the  public 
in  these  advantages,  would  have  all  the  best  pasturage  in  the 
forest  doubled  or  trebled  in  value,  and  the  Crown  autlioritiea 
would  have  an  estate  that  would  yield  a  much  greater  revenue 
than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time.  Thus  all  parties  would  be 
benefited,  the  general  public  would  participate  in  the  increased 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  and  improvement  of  the  land  al- 
lotted to  the  Crown,  vi'hile  the  local  public  would  have  (free 
from  all  chance  of  future  disturbance)  uninterrupted  access  to 
all  the  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest,  enhanced  as  these  advan- 
tages would  be  by  new  and  improved  roads,  drainage,  and  in- 
creased fertility  of  the  soil,  aud  with  it  an  improvement  of 
climate,  and  the  general  healthiness  of  the  district.  Great 
employment  of  labour  would  be  afforded  by  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  carrying  out  these  improvements,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  and  the  commoners,  as  well  as  by 
tiiose  capitalists  who  may  purchase  the  saleable  portion  of  the 
lands  for  residences  or  for  cultivation.  It  may  (and  doubtless 
it  would  be)  desirable  to  limit  the  power  of  sale  to  a  given 
number  of  acres  per  annum,  so  that  the  market  might  not  be 
glutted,  and  thus  the  employment  of  labour  might  be  extended 
over  many  years.  The  proprietors  of  estates  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest  who,  under  an  ordinary  enclosure,  would  claim  as 
tlicir  share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land,  have,  by  their 
adhesion  to  the  commoners'  scheme  of  retaining  it  as  pasturage 
or  open  forest,  wisely  and  liberally  foregone  their  personal 
claim  to  immediate  advantage,  but  tliey  would,  of  course, 
largely  participate  in  the  advantages  of  tlie  increased  salubri- 
ousness  and  fertility  of  the  land  retained  and  improved.  Who, 
then,  would    be  injured  by  this  scheme  P    Only  those  whQ 
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have  exercised  rights  greatly  in  excess  of  those  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  commoners,  as  a  body,  would  he  greatly 
benefited,  for  they  would  have  as  much  pasturage  as  they  had 
before,  but  doubled  or  trebled  in  value,  and  they  would  derive 
advantage  from  the  roads  to  be  made  and  improved,  and  from 
the  greater  healthiness  ot  the  district.  As  lords  of  the  manor 
over  tlieir  own  allotment  they  would  have  the  power  of  dealing 
with  the  privilege  of  sporting,  and  they  would  also  limit  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  pasturage  to  such  bounds  which 
would  reader  them  valuable.  If,  then,  as  the  sequel  of  these 
improvements,  we  should  have  an  increase  of  population,  em- 
ployment of  labour,  expenditure  of  capital,  with  health,  wealth, 
and  beauty  enhanced,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  well- 
wishers  will  support  a  measure  from  which  there  is  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  although  it  may  be  only  the  scheme 
of  "  A  Commoner." 

Mr.  Hold  AWAY  remarked  that  the  subject  had  been  before 
them  and  discussed  on  previous  occasions,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  there  was  some  misunderstanding  with  reference  to  the 
holding  of  the  land.  If  they  looked  back  to  the  forest  they 
would  find  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  rights  of  turbary 
and  other  things,  and  he  hardly  thought  they  could  call  it 
waste  land,  as  the  forest  was  rather  private  property,  belonging 
,  to  the  Crown,  and  over  which  they  and  the  commoners  had 

certain  rights. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  so  far  waste  land,  as  it  is  lying 
waste. 

Mr.  Hold  A  way  :  That  may  be  so-  The  scheme  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Spooner  was  a  good  one,  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  Crown  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Spooner  did  not  think  they  would  object,  as  some  of  it 
was  contained  in  their  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hold  AW  AY :  Then  if  it  can  be  done  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Spooner's  recommendation. 

The  Chairman  did  not  think  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  any 
other  sovereign  could  take  away  the  forest  again  so  long  as  the 
conditions  of  the  Civil  List  were  complied  with. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  contended  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance  to  this  country.  He  had  heard 
'  with  pleasure  the  lucid  statement  of  Mr.  Spooner,  and  he 
agreed  with  him  certainly  in  the  main,  and  with  regard  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Holdaway  bethought  they  were  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him — that  there  were 
only  two  persons  who  had  rights,  the  Crown  and  the  com- 
moners. Mr.  Spooner  had  alluded  to  some  local  or  genera) 
rights,  which  he  (Mr.  131undell)  did  not  admit  for  one  moment. 
He  did  not  admit  it,  and  Parhament  knew  very  little  about  it. 
He  believed  Mr.  Holdaway  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
matter  must  rest  between  the  Crown  and  the  commoners. 
First  of  all  the  commoners  had  certain  rights,  and  these  had 
been  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  commission  which 
>*  went  to  work  in  1854.  Tlie  commoners'  rights  as  to  turbage, 
common,  and  pasturage  were  settled  then,  and  he  believed  now 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  commoners  should 
have  their  rights  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  them.  What  Mr. 
Spooner  had  said  about  the  sale  of  the  land  showed  to  his  mind 
that  the  land  would  be  occupied  by  the  larger  owners,  and  the 
smaller  rights  would  be  nil.  With  regard  to  the  apportionment 
of  the  commoners'  rights  to  so  much  land,  that  should  have 
been  decided  by  the  commissioners  in  1854,  m  the  same  manner 
as  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  allotted  the  land  under  the 
Inclosure  Act  when  Curdridge,  Titchfield,  Bursledon,  and 
Botley  Commons  were  enclosed.  The  commoners  had  certain 
rights,  and  they  were  entitled  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  land 
to  requite  them  for  those  rights.  He  had  a  good  slice  himself 
out  of  the  commons  inclosed.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  receive  a  money  compensation,  but  he  said  "  No  ;  I 
have  a  right  to  turbary  and  so  forth,  and  I  demand  an  amount 
of  land  equal  to  my  right."  He  believed  that  to  be  the  proper 
basis  to  go  upon  with  respect  to  these  claims.  He  quite  ad- 
mitted there  were  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  then  there 
were  the  sentimentalists.  The  latter  were  anxious  to  keep  the 
forest  as  it  was  at  present.  The  sentimentalists  said  that  if 
they  did  what  was  proposed  they  would  destroy  their  beautiful 
place,  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  such  senti- 
mentalism.  They  would  recollect  that  they  were  agriculturists, 
and  were  bound  to  support  that  which  was  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture.  Those  who  had  rights  in  the  forest  should  receive 
compensation  inland,  and  he  would  go  so  far  to  meet  tlie  ideas 
of  the  sentimentalists,  and  he  would  give  the  large  towns  a 
thousand    acres,    and    the  small  ones  500,  and  by  these 


means  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest  would  be  pre- 
served,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  it.  And  with  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  Crown.  Why  should  they  hesitate  in 
their  duty,  because  he  believed  the  Government,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Crown,  would  delude  the  people  with  regard  to  this 
so-called  worthless  and  barren  waste,  and  would  not  give  up 
the  laud  under  any  condition  for  the  produce  of  cattle  and 
corn  in  abundance.  He  asked  why  should  this  be  so  ?  The 
Government  were  backed  by  a  large  party  in  the  country, 
who  were  doing  all  they  could  to  keep  the  forest  a  worthless 
and  barren  waste,  and  they  must  endeavour  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion, and  get  it  settled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Crown  and 
commoners  should  be  justly  dealt  with,  and  the  whole  British 
pubHc  receive  some  advantage  from  it.  After  that  was  done 
the  remainder  of  the  forest  should  be  sold.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  trust  the  Government  in  the  matter.  Mr_.  Spooner 
had  given  them  an  instance  where  they  had  broken  faith.  They 
had  certain  money  entrusted  to  them  to  dispose  of  in  a  certain 
way,  but  they  did  not  do  so.  [Mr.  Spooner  :  They  spent  a 
portion,  and  invested  the  otlier.]  It  had  been  partly  done, 
but  as  they  had  broken  faith  in  this  one  case  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  trust  them  a  second,  as  they  might  do  so  again.  If 
they  had  faith  in  the  Government  that  they  would  do  what  was 
right,  he  certainly  had  not.  It  was  a  matter  which  was  very 
much  "misunderstood,  and  what  they  wished  to  do  was  to  bring 
the  ideas  of  practical  men  before  the  eyes  of  the  non-practical 
part  of  the  community.  They  were  told  by  those  who  were 
dead  against  the  inclosure  that  no  good  would  be  got  out  of 
it.  Perhaps  not.  But  they  were  told  this  by  those  who  laid 
their  talent  up  in  a  napkin,  and  made  no  use  of  it.  Look  at 
Hound  common.  There,  where  there  was  formerly  thorns 
and  thistles,  trees  were  now  growing  20  feet  high.  It  was 
only  last  week  that  he  was  engaged  in  letting  land  on  Titchfield- 
common  at  45s.  per  acre,  which  was  formerly  as  waste  and 
barren  as  any  in  the  New  I'orest.  He  could  there  look  over 
the  hedge  and  see  the  heather  and  the  gorse  as  bold  as  ever  it 
was.  Means  might  be  found  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  a  man 
was  not  called  upon  to  spend  any  capital,  as  the  Lands  Im- 
provement Commissioners  would  advance  him  the  money.  He 
(Mr.  Blundell)  would  engage  to  say  that  if  they  put  into  his 
hands  any  quantity  of  land  to  be  found  in  the  country,  however 
barren  and  waste  it  might  be,  he  would  undertake  to  bring  it 
into  cultivation  within  fifteen  years  of  the  present  time,  and 
the  owners  should  not  advance  one  single  halfpenny  of  capital, 
but  he  would  avail  himself  of  another  way  to  do  the  work. 
He  would  let  it  out  to  people  free  in  convenient  lots,  or  for 
so  many  years  at  a  nominal  rental,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  would  hand  it  over  to  the  proprietors  as  valuable  land. 
What  he  and  Mr.  Withers  had  done  with  land  all  the  world 
could  do.  Mr.  Withers  grubbed  the  woodlands,  and  brought 
the  land  into  cultivation  without  any  capital  at  all.  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  not  a  single  acre  but  what  could  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  They  should  show  those  outside  that 
they  were  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
impress  their  views  on  those  who  were  in  authority,  and  un- 
less they  gave  some  practical  effect  to  their  opinions  they 
would  have  no  good  result.  What  he  contended  they  should 
do  was  to  endeavour  to  force  tlieir  opinions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  get  them  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  so  that  it 
might  be  settled  in  such  a  way  as  would  satisfy  all  those  who 
had  rights  and  do  good  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  James  Withers  said  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  there 
were  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  New  Forest, 
but  he  was  convinced  they  were  more  imaginary  than  real. 
The  best  answer  to  it  was  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  on 
Curdridge,  Botley,  Durley,  and  other  commons,  where  they 
met  with  the  same  obstacles  as  they  would  in  the  New 
Forest.  There  was  a  mistaken  notion  altogether  in  this 
matter,  and  he  believed  the  obstacles  could  be  easily  removed. 
He  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  this  country  that  they  should  allow 
such  a  large  tract  of  land  to  lie  waste,  and  especially  when  they 
were  sending  out  something  like  twenty-five  millions  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  wheat  alone.  Mr.  Spooner  said  there  were 
upwards  of  60,000  acres  in  the  New  Forest.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  mentioned  could 
be  kept  at  home,  but  they  could  save  the  greater  portion  of 
it,  and  he  would  repea,t  it  was  a  great  disgrace  to  the  nation 
that  there  should  be  so  much  waste  land  when  they  had  so 
large  a  population  to  feed,  and  that  so  much  money  went 
abroad  when  it  would  do  a  good  deal  of  good  if  it  remained  at 
home  and  was  spent  upon  the  farms.    There  was  a  great  deal 
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of  the  land  in  the  New  Forest  which  miglit  be  cultivated,  and 
some  of  it  would  prove  very  rich  indeed.  On  Drosford  com- 
mon some  of  the  land  had  turned  out  to  be  the  richest  in  their 
part  of  the  county.  It  had  produced  twelve  sacks  of  wheat 
per  acre,  twenty-four  sacks  of  oats,  and  other  corn  in  propor- 
tion. And  then  people  said  that  Durley  common  would  never 
be  worth  anything,  but  there  they  had  some  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  county.  He  had  rented  portions  of  it 
under  Mr.  Blundell,  Mr.  Thresher,  and  Mr.  Bernard, 
and  better  land  had  never  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation. I  He  lived  near  the  New  Forest  for  something 
like  eighteen  years,  and  therefore  knew  a  little 
about  it,  and  he  believed  all  the  land  was  capable  of  doing 
something.  He  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  matter,  so  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
might  be  removed,  and  that  such  a  large  tract  of  land  should 
not  lie  waste  and  idle  while  they  were  sending  out  twenty  or 
tiventy-iive  millions  annually  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  alone. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Blundell  had  said 
with  reference  to  there  being  the  rights  of  only  two  parties  to 
be  considered — the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  those  of  the  com- 
moners. Some  years  ago  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  Government  and  the  country  and  the  then  sovereign  that 
for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  annually  the  latter  should  give  up 
certain  rights  and  revenues  over  the  commoners'  land.  That 
had  been  given  up,  and  as  the  Government  had  undertaken  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  make 
as  much  of  this  property  as  they  possibly  could.  The  property 
belonged  to  the  public,  who  were  represented  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  had  to  provide  the  money  to  pay  what  was 
required,  and  therefore  they  must  make  the  best  of  the  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  them.  They  were  like  the  stewards  of  an 
estate,  and  they  had  a  right  to  demand  that  it  should  be  made 
more  profitable.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  asked  whether  he  would  give  a  promise  that  no  further 
steps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  disafforesting  the 
New  Forest.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  give  them  an  answer,  so 
that  it  showed  after  all  that  something  was  to  come.  But 
they  could  not  expect  that  any  action  would  be  taken  by  their 
own  members  of  Parliament.  The  Government,  he  believed, 
proposed  to  disafforest  the  New  Forest,  and  make  it  valuable. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  and  others  had  certain  rights.  Let  all 
tlie  rights  be  properly  defined,  and  the  forest  apportioned 
according  to  the  different  rights,  and  he  could  not  see  what 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  doing  this.  But  they  M'ould  find 
people  who  were  interested  in  it  who  opposed  the  matter  in 
every  possible  shape,  and,  while  this  was  so,  they  would  never 
have  it  carried  out.  A  portion  of  the  laud  would  be  set  apart 
for  the  Crown ;  then  the  commoners  should  have  their  fair 
sliare,  without  any  restriction  whatever — be  able  to  put  up 
cottages  if  they  liked.  He  believed  that  was  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  commoners,  and  he  argued  if  this  was  done 
they  would  have  a  large  tract  of  land  made  valuable,  and  ren- 
dered fertile  and  productive  in  every  shape.  He  knew  there 
were  many  people  who  would  rather  that  the  forest  should  be 
a  barren  waste  than  there  should  be  any  enclosure  of  it.  But 
lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  public  had  to  be 
considered,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people,  through  their 
representatives,  to  see  that  this  property  might  be  made  valu- 
able and  useful  to  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  :  How  do  you  propose  to  give  effect  to 
your  ideas — by  petition  ? 

Tlie  Chairman  :  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  W.  C.  SroONER,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Holdaway  had  very 
properly  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  commoners  and  the 
general  public.  The  difference  was  very  great  indeed.  The 
commoners  who  had  rights  held  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
land  around  the  forest,  and  it  was  found,  when  the  examina- 
tion fook  place,  that  the  number  of  acres  which  gave  these 
people  tlieir  rights  was  equal  to  the  forest  itself.  He  would 
ask  them  if  that  was  tlie  case,  and  it  was  to  be  so  apportioned, 
how  much  of  it  would  be  loft?  lie  contended  that  th(!  Crown 
had  certain  rights,  as  had  also  the  commoners  and  the  ]mblic. 
Who  could  say  that  the  latter  lian  no  right  to  the  forest  H 
Wiiy,  they  could  go  all  over  it— from  north  to  soutli,  and  east 
to  west— and  no  one  in  England  had  a  right  to  say,  "  You 
shall  not  come  bore."  'i'lic  public  had  the  right  to  a  free 
passage  over  it,  aud  therefore  tliey  had  a  claim  for  some  part 


to  be  set  aside  for  their  recreation.  They  did  not  want  the 
whole,  but  each  town  wished  to  have  a  right  to  go  over  the 
24.000  acres  that  would  be  open  to  them.  In  what  he  had 
stated  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  forest  from  becoming 
cultivated,  productive,  and  valuable,  and  permission  would  be 
given  for  the  sale  of  32,000  acres,  and  thus  persons  who  wished 
to  do  so  could  purchase  it  and  cultivate  it.  They  found  it 
had  been  sold  at  £25  per  acre,  and  it  could  be  sold  at  £50 
with  the  privileges  he  proposed.  They  had  the  assent  of 
the  commoners  to  what  was  suggested,  as  they  had  agreed  to 
it  at  a  larger  meeting  held  at  Lyndhurst,  and  all  the  orna- 
mental timber  which  was  so  much  talked  about  would  be  pre- 
served. The  commoners  would  find  that  their  land  and  property 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  value.  There  was  an  idea  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  would  be  distributed  among  the 
little  commoners,  and  that  they  would  be  swamped.  He  took  it 
that  the  commoners  would  be  satisfied  with  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done  for  them.  The  Woods  and  Forests  people  having 
shown  their  hand,  and  the  commoners  having  shown  what 
they  are  willing  to  agree  to,  he  said,  "  Let  us  accept  the  terms 
of  the  latter  by  all  means."  He  would  urge  them  to  keep 
them  to  their  word,  and  not  let  them  deform  beautiful  spots 
ten  times  more  than  they  were  now.  Let  the  commoners  be 
paid  for  their  fuel  rights,  and  then  they  could  buy  land,  or  do 
what  they  liked  with  the  money.  Where  there  was  pasturage 
for  only  3,000  head  of  cattle,  it  would  be  useless  to  turn  in 
10,000  or  20,000  head;  so  that  the  number  should  be  limited, 
and  they  should  pay,  as  they  now  did,  for  the  right  of  turning 
out  pigs.  The  large  people  would  be  paid  in  money,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  ones  for  their  fuel  rights.  He  moved,  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  scheme  proposed, 
while  capable  of  certain  modifications,  offers  more  advan- 
tages to  all  parties  interested  than  any  other  hitherto  sug- 


Seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warner,  and  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Blundell,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  petition,  embodying  the  views  expressed  in  the 
scheme  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Spoouer,  should  be  drawn  up 
by  the  secretary,  signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons ;  and  that  the  members  for  the  county  and  the 
various  towns  comprised  in  it  be  requested  so  support  its 
prayer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Spooner. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  Mr. 
Spooner  briefly  returned  thanks  ;  after  which  the  Chairman 
said  a  desirable  subject  for  discussion  was,  "  Can  the  produce 
of  the  country  be  doubled,  or  greatly  increased,  and  if  so,  by 
what  means  P"  He  had  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Holdaway,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  introduce  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  terminated 
the  meeting. 


CARLISLE  CANDLEMAS  HORSE  FAIR,  Feb.  15.— 
This  important  horse  fair,  the  chief  one  held  in  Cumberland 
during  the  year,  took  place  to-day.  There  was  a  large  display 
of  horses  in  the  town,  some  of  them  of  excellent  quality,  but 
very  fe\y  of  the  better  class  saw  the  market,  having  been  picked 
up  at  high  prices  by  dealers,  who  were  largely  represented 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  their  stables.  £115  was  paid 
for  oue  fine  heavy  horse,  and  a  dealer  gave  £339  for  four,  which 
were  not  the  best  in  the  town.  In  the  maaket  the  supply  was 
mixed,  including  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  all  sorts  realised 
high  prices.  Best  heavy  horses,  £60  to  £90  and  £115  ; 
secondary,  £40  to  £50 ;  inferior,  £20  to  £25.  Very  few  good 
hackneys  were  shown,  hence  the  prices  formed  no  criterion, 
but  for  cart  horses  £20  was  paid  for  inferior  animals,  which 
five  years  ago  would  not  have  realised  £9. 

WIGTON  HOUSE  FAIR,  Feb.  21.— Wigton  horse  fair 
was  held  on  Thursday.  The  afternoon  and  evening  before  the 
fair  was  as  usual  busy,  but  not  so  much  so  as  previously.  The 
fair  on  Thursday,  however,  was  an  unusually  large  one,  larger 
than  has  been  seen  in  Wigton  for  many  years.  Buyers  were 
numerous,  and  prices  were  very  high  for  almost  any  kiud  of 
animals.  The  top  price  we  heard  of  was  £100,  which  was  got 
by  Mr.  Irving,  of  Shap  Abbey,  wiio  sold  two  horses  for  £100 
each  to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Gillespie,  Wigtownshire. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CA.TTLE  TRA.DE  DURING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 
Although,  at  times  a  want  of  animation  has  prevailed  in  the 
demand,  the  cattle  trade  during  the  month  has  heeu  decidedly 
fair,  and  full  rates  have  been  obtained.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  the  receipts  of  beasts  from  our 
own  grazing  districts  have  shown  a  marked  falling  off,  not 
only  in  number  but  in  condition,  and  the  importations  have  at 
the  same  time  been  on  a  less  extensive  scale.  At  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
the  demand  for  consumption  has  been  larger — hence  prices 
have  acquired  a  hardening  tendency,  which  has  deve- 
loped into  an  important  advance.  Judging  from  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  a  return  of  low  prices  seems  improbable.  The 
foreign  stock  offered  has  not  been  deserving  of  special  notice. 

The  Sheep  market  has  been  very  firm.  The  total  supplies 
have  been  rather  under  71,000,  being  about  12  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  English  breeds  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  good,  and  exorbitant  prices  have  been  paid. 
The  choicest  small  Downs  have  readily  made  8s.  per  Slbs.,  and 
foreign  breeds,  the  quality  of  which  has  improved,  have  sold  at 
remunerative  prices. 

The  show  of  Calves  has  been  only  moderate.     Prices  have 
fluctuated  freely.     At   one   time   6s.   8d.  to  7s.  per  Slbs.  was 
paid,  but  a  fall  has  since  taken  place. 
Pigs  are  unaltered. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  during  the  past  month 
have  been  as  follows  :  Head. 

Beasts 3,387 

Sheep   26,415 

Calves 644 

Pigs 23 

30,469 

Corresponding  period  in  1872 34,986 

1871 16,157 

1870 21,384 

„  1869 27,988 

1868 4,877 

1867 26,206 

1866 29,241 

1865 22,904 

„  1864 12,228 

„  1863 10,500 

The  arrivals  of  ^beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 
three  previous  years :  Feb.      Feb.       Feb.       Feb. 

1873. 
Norfolk,     Suffolk,    Essex,   and 

Cambridgeshire    4,650 

Other  parts    of   England,    ...   1,200 

Scotland 490 

Ireland 210 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  duriug  the  month  have  been  as 
under : 

Head. 

Beasts 14,230 

Sheep  70,830 

Calves  1,254 

Pigs 399 

Comparison    of  Supplies. 


1872.    1871.    1870. 


7,750 

8,050 

6,200 

1,500 

1,250 

2,970 

693 

878 

875 

400 

660 

1,240 

Feb. 

Beasts. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1872     ... 

...     14,860 

80,330 

978 

681 

1871     ... 

...     15,825 

73,690 

644 

525 

1870    ... 

...     16,332 

104,186 

858 

350 

1869     ... 

...     22,066 

111,600 

1,331 

1,200 

1868     ... 

...     16,840 

83,480 

593 

1,670 

1867     ... 

...     17,140 

79,710 

1,081 

1,979 

1866     ... 

...     21,240 

85,070 

1,125 

1,215 

J865     .,. 

...     21,158 

66,590 

1,196 

2,71't 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  4s.  4d.  to  6s. ;  sheep,  5s.  8d.  to  8s. ; 
calves,  5s.  to  6s.  6d.;  and  pigs  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  81bs,> 
sinking  the  offal. 

COMPAEISON   of  PrICFS. 

Feb.,  1873.  Feb.,  1871. 


Beef  from  ., 

s. 
3 
4 
4 
3 

F 
s. 
3 
3 

4 
4 

d.    s.  d. 

2  to  5  6      

s.     d.     s.    d. 
.     3     2  to  5  10 

Mutton 

8  to  7  4     

.     3    4  to  6     0 

Veal 

0  to  6  0     

.     3    8  to  5     6 

Pork 

Sto  5  0     

.     3     6  to  5     2 

Beef  from  . 

eb.,  1870. 
d.    s.    d. 
2  to  5    4     

Feb.,  1869. 
s.     d.     s.     d 
...3     4  to  5     8 

Mutton 

Veal  

Pork 

4  to  6    0     

2  to  6     4     

6  to  5  10     

...3     6  to  6     8 
...4    6  to  6     0 
...3     6  to  5    0 

CORK. 

[original.] 

Excessive  raiu  has  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
past  winter,  with  a  rather  mild  temperature,  keeping  up  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  growth  on  pastures,  and  inducing  a  forwardness 
of  vegetation  generally,  highly  dangerous  to  future  productive- 
a  ess  in  the  event  of  sharp  frosts  being  experienced  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  spring.  Probably  no  one  living  has  seen 
rain  fall  in  such  torrents,  so  continually  and  so  persistently, 
and  extending  over  such  a  lengthened  period.  All  the  leading 
rivers  with  their  tributaries  have  been  in  fuU  flood  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  winter,  occasionally  rising  so  high  as  to  wash 
away  embankments  and  walls,  root  up  immense  trees,  and 
sweep  away  bridges.  Thus  the  Blackwater,  Sullane,  Lee, 
Bandon,  and  Arigadeen  rivers  have  all  overflowed,  and  done 
more  or  less  damage  to  property,  the  most  serious  of  the  whole 
being  the  overflow  of  the  ]3audon,  which  rose  so  suddenly  as 
to  submerge  the  railway  and  seriously  endanger  numerous 
lives,  one  passenger  train  having  run  into  the  very  middle  of  a 
raging  flood  before  means  could  possibly  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  !  The  first  day  of  February  was  the  most  in- 
veterately  wet  day  of  the  whole  season,  severe  as  it  has  been  ; 
the  rain  after  holding  for  nearly  20  hours  suddenly  turning  to 
snow,  which  by  the  evening  of  the  second  completely  enveloped 
the  earth  in  a  fleecy  mantle,  a  very  unusual  sight  so  far  south. 
The  snow  lay  for  about  a  week,  and  has  now  gradually  melted 
away  without  rain,  a  delightfully  mild  thaw  having  succeeded 
the  few  days  of  frost  and  snow.  After  long  waiting  good  wea- 
ther seems  at  last  to  have  been  reached,  every  day  from  the 
sixth  until  this  date  having  been  remarkably  fine  and  spring- 
like, with  every  appearance  of  a  continuance.  As  may  readily 
be  anticipated  field-work  is  very  far  behind,  there  having  been 
no  opportunity  of  getting  on  the  land  for  any  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  cultivation.  Those  who  persisted  in  sowing 
wheat  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  an  occasional  dry 
day  presented  itself  would  have  done  better  to  have  let  it  alone, 
as  much  of  the  seed  rotted,  most  fields  under  wheat  showing  a 
thinness  and  meagreiiess  of  plant  highly  suggestive  of  total 
failure  and  an  absolute  necessity  for  re-seeding  with  spring  corn. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  with  ploughing  ley  on  land 
naturally  dry  or  undulating,  but  even  on  the  most  favourable 
soils  but  little  has  been  done  when  the  advanced  time  of  the  year 
is  taken  into  consideration,  while  on  low-lyingor  retentive  soils 
the  plough  has  scarcely  ever  been  entered.  Manure  begins  to 
be  put  out  in  heaps  on  the  fields  preparatory  to  being  ploughed 
in  for  potatoes  on  the  ridge  or  lazy -bed  system ;  indeed,  the  small 
farmers  seem  quite  as  intent  on  getting  in  a  considerable 
breadth  of  potatoes,  and  depending  on  the  produce  as  the 
principal  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  families,  as 
they  might  be  if  the  past  two  seasons  had   been  successes  in 
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the  growth  of  this  esculent,  instead  of  failures.  The  price  all 
through  Ihe  winter  has  heen  about  £8  a  ton,  this  high  rate 
causin'g  au  unusually  large  consumption  of  meal  and  flour,  the 
value  of  the  latter  being  relatively  much  lower.  Beef  has  main- 
tained a  high  value  all  through  the  winter,  and  although  stores 
were  very  dear  to  purchase,  stall  feds  have  paid  their  way  up 
to  the  present  very  fairly.  For  well  finished  heifers  or  bullocks 
even  the  respectable  butcher  from  the  inland  towns  will  give 
80s.  a  cwt.  ;  young  cows  in  good  condition  making  75s. 
Milch  cows  are  extravagantly  high,  a  very  moderate  animal 
as  to  size  and  breeding,  if  she  has  a  fcood  bag,  and  in  good 
condition,  making  easily  21  guineas.  For  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  the  dead  of  the  year  there  was  a  lull  in  the  de- 
mand for  young  store  stock,  and  prices  slightly  receded  ;  now 
however,  the  demand  is  becoming  active,  and  prices  bid  fair  to 
exceed  tliose  of  1873,  high  as  they  undoubtedly  were.  Very 
indifferent  yearlings,  make  easily  £6  each,  and  for  well  wintered 
lots  having  a  slight  advantage  as  to  age,  being  now,  say, 
thirteen  months  old,  from  £7  10s.  to  8  guineas  is  freely  given. 
Vast  numbers  of  calves  were  reared  in  1873,  causing  many 
practical  men  to  think  there  was  some  danger  of  the  trade 
heinff  overdone,  and  the  markets  glutted  during  the  year  on 
which  we  have  now  entered.  Of  tliis  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger,  everything  presentable  in  the  way  of  young  stock  wlien 
shown  for  sale  at  fair  or  market,  beiuff  picked  up  almost  before 
daylight.  Lambs  begin  now  to  be  dropped  pretty  generally, 
and  although  the  ewes  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  inclement 
winter,  the  weather  is  now  so  good,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  the  country  may  yet  be  favoured  with  such  a  success- 
ful lambing  time  as  will  go  far  to  make  up  past  trouble.  Con- 
siderinff  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  past  winter,  and  the 
fact  of  the  wool  beinfc  never  dry  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  unusual  mortality  amongst  sheep,  a  result 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  Mutton  is  scarce, 
and  the  price  almost  at  the  option  of  the  seller ;  while  store 
sheep  of  all  qualities,  from  the  most  wretched  to  the  best  in 
the  market,  bring  extraordinarily  high  rates,  and  breeders  con- 
sequently anticipate  excellent  prices  for  the  present  seasons 
lambs.  Notwithstanding  the  prosperity  of  the  live  stock 
trade,  and  the  extraordinary  prices  realised  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  small  and  middling 
farmers  have  had  a  great  struggle  during  the  past  year,  and  a 
great  many  are  in  unavoidable  pecnniary  difficulty  through 
the  failure  of  the  corn  and  potato  crops.  Oats,  the  small  far- 
mers' principal  dependence  in  corn,  was  nowhere,  the  outcome 
being  miserable  and  the  price  low,  and  potatoes,  from  a  variety 
of  reasons,  but  principally  from  late  planting  and  insufficient 
manure,  scarcely  getting  beyond  the  size  of  marbles  have 
proved  no  assistance  whatever,  but  rather  the  contrary,  their 
bad  quality  proving  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who 
happened  to  have  rather  a  better  crop  and  to  need  them  in  any 
quantity.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  adverse 
season  great  numbers  are  giving  up  their  farms,  and  either 
intend  going  abroad  or  trying  to  get  employment  in  the  towns. 
In  every  district  numerous  farms  are  advertised  to  be  sold 
either  by  private  sale  or  by  auction.  Thanks  to  the  Tenant- 
Right  Act  the  Irish  farmer  has  an  interest  in  his  holding, 
even  although  his  tenancy  is  but  from  year  to  year,  and  this 
interest  is  as  much  a  marketable  commodity,  and  quite  as 
capable  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  of  being  converted 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  as  the  live  and  dead  stock 
with  which  he  carries  on  the  business  of  agriculture.  This 
forms  an  inestimable  boon  to  many  men  in  this  country,  as 
without  such  a  privilege  they  would  be  thrown  on  the  world 
witliout  a  shilling,  when  through  failure  of  crops  or  other 
misfortune  tliey  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  land,  on 
which  very  possibly  they  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
life— February  12th. 


M    I    D-K    E    N    T. 

[original.] 

It  is  certainly  some  consolation  for  the  long  period  of  wet 
weather  we  had  up  to  the  middle  of  January  to  know  that  it 
has  been  favourable  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  recovery  of 
sheep  and  cattle  afllicted  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In 
our  own  case  we  were  vip.ited  with  tlie  (lineage  in  October, 
which  attacked  n  part  of  our  cattle  ou  a  portion  of  the  farm 


only  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  others  were  kept, 
and  the  latter  never  had  it.  Of  course  we  took  the  necpssary 
care  to  isolate  them,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
copious  rain  we  had  at  the  time  did  much  to  retard  the 
spread  of  infection,'  foe  the  disease  left  us,  and  we 
have  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  season 
as  a  sickly  one.  Still  it  may  be  too  soon  yet  for  congra- 
tulation ;  and  as  the  tillage  land  is  far  from  beinfc  what  we 
would  like  it  to  be,  we  fear  the  winter  of  1873-3  will 
be  more  complained  of  hereafter  than  the  majority  of  seasons, 
unless  we  have  that  change  in  the  weather  very  soon  which  we 
have  so  long  been  wishing  for.  Certainly  the  last  week  or 
ten  days  in  January  were  more  dry  than  before,  and  work  on. 
the  land  was  beginning  to  make  progress,  when  a  fall  of 
several  inches  of  snow  on  the  2nd  of  February,  with  cold,  dull 
weather  for  several  days  afterwards,  rendered  the  ground 
again  wet  and  dirty,  and  put  a  stop  to  aU  work  pre- 
paratory to  sowing,  while  at  the  time  we  write  a  bitter  cold 
north-east  wind  is  anything  but  pleasant.  The  mild  weather, 
however,  tended  to  save  our  fodder  ;  and  as  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  our  hay  pretty  well  last  year,  it  came  in  very 
handy — the  more  so  as  roots  are  not  at  all  good.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  employment  question,  which  attracts  less  attention 
here  than  in  many  parts,  we  fear  there  will  be  a  mass  of 
work  left  till  spring,  as  the  wet  weather  has  delayed  the 
digging  of  our  orchards  and  hop-gardens,  but  advantage  was 
taken  during  the  dry  weather  of  the  last  week  in  January  to 
cart  dung  and  other  manure  to  the  hop-growers,  and  these 
will  be  ready  for  digging  as  soon  as  the  weather  admits  ;  while 
the  pruning  of  our  fruit-trees  has  also  been  advancing  quite 
a  s  fast  as  is  prudent  to  go,  having  regard  to  the  injury  the 
bloom  is  likely  to  suffer  when  not  done  at  the  right  time. 
All  works  on' the  roads,  fences,  and  woods,  where  prac- 
ticable, have  been  got  on  with,  so  that  we  hope  to  tide  over 
the  busy  season  when  it  comes,  unless  the  adverse  weather  of 
the  past  autumn  continue  up  to  the  end  of  the  spring.  Let 
us,  however,  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case  ;  and  as  all  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  dry  weather  whenever  we  are 
visited  with  it,  we  trust  the  day  may  not  be  a  distant  one 
when  a  beginning  can  be  made.  Corn  forming  only  a  se- 
condary item  just  around  here,  compared  with  hops  and  fruit, 
little  need  be  said  about  it,  but  the  breadth  of  land  in  fruit 
cultivation  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years,  and 
certainly  has  not  diminished  this  one,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  failing  crop  of  last  year,  faitli  in  print  ultimately  becoming 
a  paying  concern  is  evinced  by  its  extended  cultivation.  How 
far  this  hope  may  be  realised,  futurity  only  can  tell,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  appearance  of  such  trees  as  are  in  a 
bearing  condition  is  all  that  can  be  wished  for  ;  but  all  will  de- 
pend on  the  weather  at  the  time  the  blossoms  are  expanded. 
—Feb.  11. 


NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

[ORIGINAl.] 

The  present  fine  weather  is  enabling  us  to  get  ou  with 
arrears  of  fieldwork  accruing  almost  since  harvest.  Within 
the  last  few  days  much  wheat  has  been  sown,  and  ploughing 
for  beans  and  oats  is  proceeding  vigorously.  Few  beans  have 
yet  been  sown,  and  ou  much  of  the  clay  lands  the  seed  will, 
without  some  weathering  of  the  newly  turned  up  soil,  go  in 
badly.  As  a  rule  the  turnip  crop  has  proved  a  small  one,  and 
the  weight  of  stall-fed  beef  is  this  year  much  less  than  an  ave- 
rage. We  are,  and  this  will  in  some  measure  be  compen- 
satory, quite  free  from  the  foot-and-mouth  pest.  Sheep  on 
turnips  have  during  the  last  month  been  doing  well ;  but  the 
previous  weather  in  autumn  and  winter  told  adversely,  and 
they  are  not  yet  in  so  good  a  condition  as  we  have  had  them  at 
the  same  date  in  former  years.  Beef  and  mutton  are  both 
scarce  and  dear,  9d.  for  the  beasts,  and  Is.  per  lb.  for  small 
sheep  of  the  latter,  in  the  wool,  being  current  top  prices.  Bar- 
ley has  come  to  scale  as  well,  or  better  than  was  anticipated ; 
but  wheat  and  oats  have  thrashed  out  badly.  The  little  wheat 
sown  in  the  autumn  is  looking  fairly  well,  certaiuly  better 
than  was  expected  after  such  a  wet  season.  Potatoes,  except 
foreign,  are  very  scarce,  and  some  anxiety  ia  felt  as  to  seed  for 
next  crop,  no  one  seeminpf  to  know  what  dependence  may  bo 
placed  ou  foreign  Bets.-^-Februftry  80tli, 
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REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN    TRADE 


DURING   THE    PAST   MONTH. 


February  commenced  as  thougli  determined  to  make 
up  for  the  extraordiuaiy  mildness  of  January  by  bringing 
a  really  wintry  temperature  with  it ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  the  cold  was  five  degrees  greater  than  for  fifty  pre- 
ceding years,  but  it  brought  a  few  dry  days,  and  after  the 
first  fortnight  there  was  an  entire  week  and  more  without 
snow  or  rain — a  circumstance  long  sought  by  farmers  who 
took  every  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to 
get  on  the  land  and  freely  plant  their  wheat.  Snow  has, 
however,  since  returned  in  plenty,  and  we  must  now  look 
for  ]March  winds  to  complete  the  arrears.  We  are  sorry 
to  hear  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misplant  where  the  seed  was 
got  in  favourably,  the  incessant  wet  aul  ravages  of  slugs 
having  apparent!}^  done  the  mischief ;  but  we  hear  with  satis- 
faction that  a  large  portion  of  the  late  sowings  has  been  of 
the  Nursery  stock,  which  for  many  reasons  appear  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  Wheat  planting,  too,  has  been  much 
hindered  in  Prance,  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  but  in  Germany  there 
was  more  success,  and  the  young  crops  appear  as  yet  unhurt 
by  subsequent  frosts,  which  without  snow  have  been  pretty 
severe.  The  markets  show  by  the  general  averages  but  little 
variation  through  the  month,  commencing  at  55s.  9d., 
and  closing  at  56s.  8d.,  the  increase  of  lid.  per  qr.  arising 
not  from  any  rise  or  price,  but  improved  condition.  With 
a  general  deficiency  computed  at  about  12,100,000 
qrs.,  and  receipts  from  1st  September  to  25th 
January  as  about  5,800,000  qrs.,  and  using 
one  million  of  present  stocks,  it  would  seem 
we  shall  yet  require  up  to  1st  September  5,300,000  qrs. 
Now  it  appears  that  in  California  alone  they  expect  to  be 
able  to  ship  1,000,000  qrs.,  and  in  Australia  another 
1,000,000  qrs.  of  fine  quality  should  sufficient  shipping 
be  provided.  So  if  these  expectations  be  well  based,  there 
will  only  remain  3,300,000  qrs.  to  provide  from  other 
countries.  France  and  Spain  may  possibly  do  1,000,000 
qrs.  more,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Northern  States 
bringing  up  the  rear,  which  seems  quite  within  their 
power,  though  they  have  been  complaining  of  very  de- 
ficient stocks.  Future  rates  must  therefore  mainly  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  season  here.  Even  if  prosperous 
we  do  not  see  much  reason  for  a  fall,  but  if  unfavourable 
there  would  very  probably  be  a  moderate  rise  up  to  har- 
vest. In  France  prices  have  lately  been  improving,  after 
a  temporary  decline  at  Paris.  In  other  parts  of  Europe 
prices  for  the  last  two  months  have  been  remarkably 
steady,  with  every  prospect  of  remaining  so.  The  fol- 
lowing rates  were  recently  quoted  at  the  several  places 
named  :  White  wheat  at  Paris  58s.,  red  55s.;  red  sorts 
in  Belgium  57s.  to  60s. ;  mixed  Polish  at  Amsterdam 
66s. ;  red  at  Hambro'  63s.,  at  Rostock  61s.  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance,  at  Cologne  56s.  6d.  free  on  board;  at 
Berlin  53s.  6d.,  at  Naples  55s.  6d.,  at  Lausanne  53s.  to 
62s.,  at  Danzig  663.  to  67s.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
for  best  new  high  mixed ;  white  wheat  at  San  Francisco 
61s.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  red  at  Philadelphia  63s. 
free  on  board;  red  spring  at  New  York  56s.  6d.  per 
480  lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  London  opened  on  moderate  sup- 
plies of  English  wheat,  with  good  arrivals  from  abroad. 
The  show  of  fresh  samples  on  the  Kentish  and  Essex 
stands  was  very  small.  The  quality  and  condition  being 
still  but  poor,  was  very  difHcult  to  soil  at  former  rates  ; 
but  the  few  dry  lots  that  appeared  were  disposed  of  at 


fully  as  much  money.  With  the  cold  weather  it  was 
thought  some  improvement  in  the  sale  of  foreign  would 
be  noted,  but  scarcely  anything  was  done  except  in  fine 
qualities,  which  were  only  firm.  Floating  cargoes  were 
not  numerous,  and  prices  were  unchanged.  The  altered 
character  of  the  weather  seemed  to  make  little  or  no 
diS'erence  in  the  general  slate  of  the  country  markets, 
business  being  limited  for  want  of  quality,  and  prices  of 
inferior  rather  looking  down.  Indeed,  at  Liverpool  there 
was  a  decline  of  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  on  white  Californian 
on  Tuesday,  and  a  similar  decline  on  the  same  qualities 
was  reported  on  Friday.  At  Glasgow  the  demand  was 
slack,  at  previous  rates ;  but  Leith,  with  a  good  supply, 
was  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  lower.  Picked  lots  of  Irish  wheat 
at  Dublin  were  rather  in  favour  of  sellers,  but  it  was  the 
reverse  with  inferior. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  English  supply  of  wheat 
was  less,  and  the  foreign  not  half  what  it  was  previously. 
The  alteration  in  the  weather  not  having  materially  im- 
proved the  fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties,'  they 
remained  difficult  to  dispose  of,  only  well-condi- 
tioned qualities  being  required  at  former  values. 
Foreign  generally  was  in  limited  request,  and  though 
holders  would  consent  to  no  abatement  on  fine  sorts 
inferior  could  only  be  sold,  and  that  with  some 
difficulty  at  a  decline,  especially  cargoes  on  board 
ship.  No  change  in  value  was  noted  in  floating  cargoes. 
The  weather,  though  it  continued  cold,  had  so  much 
damp  and  fog  about  it  that  no  stimulus  was  given  this 
week  to  the  country  trade,  indeed  for  inferior  sorts  some 
markets,  as  Canterbury,  Sheffield,  and  Doncaster,  were 
fully  Is.  per  qr.  down.  Liverpool  also  gave  way  3d.  per 
cental  on  Tuesday,  but  this  was  recovered  partly  on  Fri- 
day, prices  then  being  Id.  higher.  Native  Wheat  at 
Leith  was  again  down  Is.  per  qr.,  but  at  Glasgow  there 
was  dulness  without  quotable  change.  Great  calm  was 
characteristic  of  the  Dublin  market,  even  for  the  best 
qualities,  while  inferior  were  decidedly  lower  to  sell. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  moderate  supply  of 
home-growth,  with  only  a  limited  arrival  from  abroad. 
A  dense  fog  prevailing  for  the  best  part  of  the  morning 
was  seriously  against  business.  The  fresh  samples  from 
Essex  and  Kent  were  not  numerous,  and  there  being  so 
much  sprouting  this  season  some  factors  deemed  it  useless 
to  show  their  lots,  more  especially  as  by  handling  it  was 
found  very  little  was  gained  in  condition  from  the 
cold  weather.  Almost  nothing  therefore  was  doing,  and 
prices  were  nominally  as  before.  The  same  want  of 
light  hindered  the  foreign  trade  almost  as  much, 
but  some  well-known  bulks  found  a  limited  inquiry, 
at  unchanged  rates,  though  inferior  sorts  from  the  Black 
Sea  still  tended  downwards.  With  but  few  floating  car- 
goes on  the  list  rates  were  unchanged.  Notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  rain  the  country  markets  this  week  were 
mostly  dull,  and  several  tended  downwards.  At  New- 
bury, Bristol,  and  Rochester  prices  receded  Is.,  and  at 
Canterbury  Is.  to  23.  Liverpool  was  dull  on  Tuesday, 
and  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  lower  on  Friday.  Glasgow  was 
dull,  and  Edinburgh,  with  a  fair  demand,  made  no  change. 
At  Dublin  the  trade  was  very  inactive  and  tendency  in 
favour  of  buyers. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  were  moderate  supplies 
of  English  wheat,  with  good  arrivals  of  foreign,  more 
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than  half  being  from  Odessa,  aud  a  fair  quantity  from 
Spain.  The  show  of  samples  on  the  Essex  aud  Kentish 
stands  was  rather  increased,  and  the  condition  of  several 
lots  imjiroved.  Such,  therefore,  found  a  fair  sale  at  the 
previous  i-ates,  but  interior  sorts  remained  dull  and  neg- 
lected. There  was  a  better  attendance  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  more  was  doing  in  foreign,  but  though 
some  holders  were  asking  more  money  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  it. 

The  arrivals  in  Loudon  for  four  weeks  in  English  wheat 
were  22,408  qrs.,  in  foreign  67,950  qrs.,  against  11,988 
qrs.  English,  68,030  qrs.  foreign  in  1872.  The  London 
exports  were  197  qrs.  wheat.  The  arrivals  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  15th  February 
were  2,969,492  cwts.  wheat,  651,432  cwts.  flour,  against 
2,156,283  cwt.  wheat,  200,896  cwt.  flour  in  1872.  The 
London  averages  commenced  at  57s.  lOd.  and  closed  at 
55s.  9d.  The  general  average  began  at  55s.  9d.  and 
ended  at  56s.  8d. 

The  flour  trade  throughout  the  month  has  been  quiet, 
with  prices  scarcely  changed,  but  the  tendency  for  low 
country  qualities  has  certainly  been  downwards  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Is.,  the  best  marks  very  seldom  exceeding  42s.  per 
sack.  Town  flour  has  kept  its  price,  remaining  at  54s. ; 
good  barrels  have  been  selling  at  32s.  per  barrel,  the  arri- 
vals fi'om  America  during  the  month  having  been  light. 
The  imports  for  London  during  the  four  weeks  were  89,106 
sacks  country  made,  36,987  sacks  7,153  barrels  foreign, 
against  75,826  sacks  country  made,  7,684  sacks  4,468 
barrels  foreign  last  year. 

Though  the  supplies  of  maize  have  been  moderate,  this 
grain  has  been  duU,  aud,  excepting  the  finest  round,  about 
6d.  in  buyers'  favour.  Mixed  American  is  not  worth  over 
29s.,  but  grinding  barley  has  been  selling  so  low  lately  as 
greatly  to  interfere  with  the  trade.  The  London  imports 
during  the  month  were  23,741  qrs.,  against  21,382  qrs. 
in  1872. 

The  barley  trade,  with  moderate  arrivals  of  malting 
qualities,  has  kept  steady  through  the  month ;  choice 
Saale  still  being  worth  53s.,  and  extra  prime  of  English 
growth  51s.,  though  very  little  of  this  v^ilue  appears. 
Medium  French  sorts  have  lately  been  in  very  free  de- 
mand, and  sold  from  35s.  to  403. ;  and  grinding  has  also 
come  more  into  favour,  with  prices  advanced  6d.  to  Is. 
per  qr.,  but  even  now  rates  are  low,  good  quality  being 
procurable  at  24s.  to  26s. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  quiet  through  the  month. 
Prime  sorts  only  have  fully  maintained  their  value ; 
secondary  and  inferior  being  abundant,  there  has  been  an 
increased  desire  to  sell.  The  exports  during  the  month 
have  reached  to  5,425  qrs. 

With  only  moderate  supplies  from  abroad,  the  oat 
trade  has  dragged  on  heavily,  excepting  choice  fresh  sam- 
ples, which  have  remained  comparatively  scarce.  40  lbs. 
fresh  swedes  are  worth  23s.  6d.  to  24s.  per  qr.,  and 
sweet  heavy  Russian  of  the  like  weight  about  the  same ; 
inferior  weights  in  proportion.  The  mild  weather  in 
.January  brought  dulncss  in  the  trade  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  liberal  supplies,  but  these  not  coming,  the  low 
price  of  grinding  barley  has  caused  a  more  liberal  use  of 
that  grain.  As,  however,  the  short  arrivals  for  some 
time  past  must  have  greatly  drawn  upon  the  granaries. 
Should  tliese  get  a  fair  clearance,  there  may  be  more  life 
in  the  demand,  if  not  some  improvement  in  prices.  The 
iiiijiorts  into  London  for  the  month  were  5,008  qrs. 
English,  51  qrs.  Scotch,  111,945  qrs.  foreign,  against 
2,126  qrs.  English,  152,020  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  beau  trade  has  been  dull  for  all  new  and  soft 
qualities,  with  prices  irregular  ;  but  good  hard  corn,  and 
all  sorts  of  old  have  rather  improved  in  value  with  the 
late  cold  weather,  though  uo  positive  rise  ia  prices  could 


be  noted.  Egyptian,  from  their  dryness,  continue  in 
favour,  and  are  worth  34s,  per  qr. ;  fresh  up  to  40s.  and 
42s.,  and  other  qualities  in  proportion.  The  arrivals  in 
London  for  the  four  weeks  were  4,923  qrs.  English, 
481  qrs.  foreign,  against  4,767  qrs.  English,  6,088  qrs. 
foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1872. 

In  peas  there  has  been  nothing  stirring.  The  almost 
total  want  of  wintry  weather  till  of  late  has  brought 
boilers  into  neglect,  and  they  have  only  found  a  retail 
inquiry  at  comparatively  low  rates,  say  40s.  to  42s.  per 
qr. ;  while  duns  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  low 
rates  paid  for  maize  and  barley,  such  being  held  at  35s. 
Maples  have  become,  from  scarcity,  quite  a  fancy  article, 
aud  are  held  at  the  same  rates  as  boilers.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  2,239  qrs.  English, 
4,56-4  qrs.  foreign,  agains  2,694  qrs.  English,  562  qrs. 
foreign  last  year. 

The  linseed  trade,  with  light  arrivals,  has  been  quiet, 
with  rates  fully  maintained,  English  cakes  finding  a 
constant  inquiry  at  full  prices.  The  imports  this  month 
were  13,624  qrs.,  against  21,383  qrs.  last  year. 

The  weather  has  been  singularly  unfavourable  to  the 
commencement  of  the  seed  trade.  First  wet  weather  ruled, 
then  came  fog,  and  last  snow  ;  holders,  therefore,  of  fine 
red  cloverseed  have  had  few  opportunities  to  sell,  and,  as 
they  know  it  to  be  scarce,  have  been  careless  about  it, 
waiting  for  the  season.  Tares  are  only  just  coming  into 
demand,  at  35s.  for  small  foreign. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

ShUUugs  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Essex&  Kent,  white  old  58  to  67,  new  60  58,  fine  -66 

„        red...  „    59      62,    „     50  68,    „  63 

Norfolk,  LiaclnBh.,  and  York8h.,red,  old 57  62 

BARLEY   31  to  36 Chevalier,  new 42  49 

Grinding 26       29 Distilling  32  35 

MALT,pale66     74 brown,..  55  60 

RYE 36  38 

OATS,  EngUsh,  feed  21  to  26 Potato 27  33 

Scotch,  feed 00      00 Potato 00  00 

Irish.feed,  white  18     21 Fine 22  24 

Ditto,  black 18      21 Potato 26  31 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...31      33 Ticks 31  33 

Harrow 33      35 Pigeon 36  45 

PEAS,  white, boilers.36      40Maple  38to  41Grey,new  33  35 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  best  town  households...  60  57 

Best  country  households 44  47 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk 38  42 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

ShiUings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 60  to  66 extra 68  to  72  i. 

Konigsberg 60      65 extra 64  70          ^ 

Rostock 61      64 old —  71 

Silesian.red 69      62 white....  64  67 

Poniera.,Meckberg.,and  Uckermrk....red 61  64 

RuB8ian,hard,  47 to  51  St.Petersburgand  Riga...  55  60 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  60    64 American  57  61 

OhUian,  white  07...  Califomian  66  ...  Australian  64  67 

BARLEY,  grinding  2;no  26.. ..distilling  29  31 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  19  to  24 feed  16  20 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  20  to  23....Stralsund...  20  23 

Canada  19  to 21,  Riga  19  to  22,  Arch. 19  to  22,  P'sbg.  20  23 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr small  35    36 largo—  44 

BEANS,  Friesland and  Holstein 34  36 

Konigsberg 32  to  34. ..Egyptian 32  34 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple. .32     37.. .fine  boilers 37  39 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 32     34.. .yellow 28  29 

FLOUR,  per  sack, French..00     OO...Spani8h,  p.  sack  00  00 

American,  per  brl 26     29. ..extra  and  dble.  31  34 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Mustard,  per  bush.,  brown  lls.tol63.,  white...    7s.  to  10s. 

Canary,  per  qr now  543.    563. ...old    54s.      55s. 

Cloverad.,  fine  rod  and  dark  purplo76s.96s.,com.  56s.    64s, 

Coriander,  per  cwt 24s.      25s. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 4s.  6d.     4s.  9d. 

Trefoil,  old  and  low  14s.  toZOs now  fiuo    22s.      24s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 22s.      30s. 

Linsood,  per  qr.  ...sowing  686.  to  68s.,  crushing    60s.      64s. 

Liasocd  Cakes,  per  ton  £11 10s.  to  £11  16s. 

Kajjosoed,  per  qr 62s.      64s. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton  £6  Os.  Od.  to  £6  10s.  Od. 

Printed  by  llogersou  and  Tuxford,  S65,  Strand, London,  W.C. 
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OFFICES-16,    MARE   LANE,    E.C, 

SOLE  MAKTJFAOTUEEES  OF  THE 

PATENT     AMMONIA-FINED      GUANO, 

Guarauteecl  to  be  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  Government  Guano,  as  imported.  Has  produced  equally 
as  good  results  as  the  unfixed  Guano,  and  is  30s.  per  ton  cheaper.  Recommended  for  all  crops  for  which  Guano 
is  used,  and  is  found  superior  to  it  for  Potatoes,  Mangold,  Beet  Root,  &e.  In  districts  where  the  rain-fall  is 
ahove  an  average,  we  recommend  it  for  Turnips.  It  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  also  much  more  effective  than 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  Top  Dressing,  and  its  eSects  are  more  lasting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  after  Crops. 

Patent  Ammoniated  Phosphate.  Dissolved  Bones. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.       Bone  Manure  for   Turnips. 

Blood  Manure  for  Roots.  Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 
Special  Manures  for  Mansfold,  Barley,  Grass,  and  Potatoes. 

JAMES  GIBBS  &  COMPANY  have  turned  their  attention  specially  to  the  manufacture  of  these  Manures, 
which  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  of  Potato  and  Turnip  crops.  The  results  have 
given  universal  satisfaction,  and  prove  the  Manures  to  be  the  cheapest  j'et  sold. 

The  "  condition"  of  the  above  is  made  a  matter  of  special  care.  They  are  all  sifted  before  delivery,  to  ensure 
their  being  fit  for  the  dry  or  water-drill. 


IMPORTANT   TO 

THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Roj'al  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  E.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  wliich  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  ^vith  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  VVool,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  onlj'  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  .&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 

1  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0    2    0 

61b,        30      „         „  „  0    3    0 

81b,        40      „  „  „  0    4    0 

101b.        60      „  „  , 0    5    0 

201b.      100     „         ,,  (Cask  and  measure    0  10    0 
30  lb.      150      „         „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      „         „  ,,  10    0 

501b,      250      „  „  , 13    6 

601b,      300      „  „  „  17    6 

801b,      400      ,,  „  „  1  17    6 

1001b.      600      „  „  , 2    5    0 

Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective, 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE, 
From  Mr.  Herepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 

Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861, 
Sir,— I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  weU  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.  If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vemiin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase,  I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
teBttmonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Heeapath,  Sen.,  F.O.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
To  Mr,  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Iieicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — suflBcient  on  an  average  for  tliii-tj'  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles. 
Is.  3d.  each. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
yom-  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  81  gallons  of 
the  ' Noif-FoisoNOTjS  Specific,'  that  was  so  higlily  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  then-  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  biTt  notwithstandmg 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Beiiig  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressmg, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invabiable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cm'ed  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  jjresent. 
In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it  to  bo  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGBY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr,  Thomas  Bigg.  '  "R.  RENNET, 

EST  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  nmst  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £li,  £5,  £4,,  &  £3, 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   1836. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  60,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        RESERVE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
PREDERTCK  FRANCIS,  Esq. 


WILLLiM  NICOL,  Esq. 

A.  HODGSON  PHILLPOTTS,  Esq. 

JAMES  DUNCAN  THOMSON,  Esq. 


DIRECTOKS. 
FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
WM.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq, 

JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq.  1  FREDERICK  YOULE,  Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 
F.  FRANCIS,  Esq.  |  F.  HARRISON,  Esq.  \        W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Esq.         1        WILLIAM  NORMAN,  Esq.         |         RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 

Geneeal  Manager— WILLIAM   McKEWAN,   Esq. 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR.  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACnOUNTANT. 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq.         H.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  and  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.         JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES. 


HEAD     OFFICE,     31,     LOMBARD     STREET. 

Manager—WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  |  Assistant  Manager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. — Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  ia 
allowed  for  such  peri'^ds  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PtTBOHASE  and  Sale  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Foreign  Shares  effected,  and  Dividkitds, 
Annttities,  &c.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  faciUties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Com- 
pany has  Branches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  WM.  MoKEWAN,  General  Manager. 


THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'  INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

3,  NORFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  ' 

CAPITAL. — Porsons  insured  by  tliis  Company  have  the  security  of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietary 
as  well  as  an  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE   DEPARTMENT.— BONUS.— Insurers  of  the  participating  class  will  be  entitled  to  four-fifths 
of  the  profits. 

ASSIG-NMENIS. — The  Company  grant  Policies  payable   to  the   Eegistered  Holders,   whereby  much 
expense  and  inconvenience  are  prevented.     Stamp  Daty  paid  by  the  Office. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT,- 

1st  Class — Not  Hazardous        ...         Is.  6d.  per  Cent. 

2nd  Class — Hazardous    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2s.  6d.       „ 

3rd  Class — Doubly  Hazardous 4s.  6d.       „ 

BUILDINGS  find  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  description  in  Public  or  Private  Warehouses.— 
Distillers,  Steam  Engines,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.,  are  Insured  in  this 
Office  at  moderate  rates. 

SPECIAL  RISKS. — At  such  rates  as  may  be  considered  reasonable, 

FARMING  STOCK. — 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrashing  Machine  without  extra 
charge.     Nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS  Insured  in  this  Office, 

SEVEN  YEARS'  INSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Years'  Premium  only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS.— Losses  by  Fire  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gaa 
when  used  ior  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT. — The  Loss  on  Ecnt  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  through  fire  may  be  provided  against. 

HAIL   DEPARTMENT.— (Crops  axd  Glass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destruction  of  Growing  Crops  or  Glass,  by  Hail,  are  granted  on 
Moderate  Terms. 
LOSSES,— Prompt  and  liberal  settlement. 

AGENTS        WANTED. 

Apply  to  JOHN  REDDISH,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 
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LONDON : 
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rriHE    AGRICULTURAL    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    IMPERIAL    AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  AT  MOSCOW  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  : 

That  on  the  7th  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1873,  in  the  City  of  TAMBOFF,  an  Exhibition  will  take  place  for  the 
Competition  of  different  PLOUGHS  in  the  breaking  of  thresh-ground. 

To  the  best  Plough  a  Gold  Medal  and  400  Roubles  will  be  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  at 
Moscow ;  the  second-best,  a  Silver  Medal  by  the  same  Society. 

On  application,  further  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Moscow, 
Smolensky-Boulevardj  in  the  House  of  the  Agricultural  School. 


rpHE    AGRICULTURAL    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     IMPERIAL    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  AT  MOSCOW  HAS  THE  HONOUR  TO  ANNOUNCE  HEREWITH : 

That  a  Competition  of  different  Apparatus,  having  a  greater  number  of  Plough-shares,  for  the  breaking  of 
thresh-ground  and  soft-ground  (stubble-field),  will  take  place  on  the  1st  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  1873,  on  the  fields 
of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Charkow. 

To  those  most  conformable  to  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest,  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains,  by  the  Imperial  Economical  Society,  by  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society,  and 
other  Agricultural  Associations. 

On  application,  fuU  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Committee  in  Moscow,  Smolensky-Boulevard,  in  the  House 
of  the  Agricultural  School. 


THB 

MARK    LANE  EXPRESS 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL    JOURNAL 


LARGEST  AND  THE  LEADING  FARMER'S  AND  GRAZIER'S  NEWSPAPER. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING,  IN  TIME  TOR  POST. 
Office  of  Publication  and  for  Advertisements,  265,  Strand,  London.    May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  throughout  the  Kingdom, price  Sevenpence,  or  £1  10s.  4d.  per  annum. 
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PLATE    I. 


AN      OXFOEDSHIEE      DOWN      RAM: 


The  Property  of  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  Bedford. 


From  our  own  experiences  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  this  must  be  the  ram  of  which  the  story  is  told  in 
the  Cardiif  report,  where  an  exhibitor  is  thus  reproved  by 
his  own  brother :  "  How  could  you  expect  to  take  any 
prizes  when  you  had  not  got  your  rams  half  fat  enough  ?" 
And  certainly  when  brought  out  to  show  himself  this  was 
one  of  the  most  masculine,  active,  and  stylish  rams 
in  the  class.  Of  course  he  was  bred  by  Mr.  Howard,  at 
Biddenham,  where  the  season  before  going  to  Cardiff  he 
served  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  ewes,  and  also  since 
about  eighty.  All  well,  he  will  go  on  to  Hull  for  a  new 
trial. 

Since  making  his  mark  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Mr. 
Charles  Howard's  success  as  a  sheep-breeder  has  been  very 
encouraging,  with  his  sales  numerously  attended,  gradu- 


ally improving  averages,  and  his  foreign  trade  also  ex- 
tending, under  a  good  demand  for  rams  from  France 
Germany,  and  Holland.  The  beautiful  Cardiff  ewes,  with 
five  others  put  in,  were  exhibited  in  the  following 
week  at  the  Bedfordsnire  Show  (open  to  adjoining 
counties)  at  Luton,  where  they  took  the  Town  Cup  for  the 
best  pen  in  the  show,  beating  Mr.  Treadwell's  two  pens  of 
five  ewes  and  of  three  rams,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Northampton- 
shire, and  several  other  good  entries.  In  1871  a  ram 
from  Biddenham  also  took  the  Bedford  Town  Cup  for  the 
best  Short-woolled  sheep,  against  Messrs.  Treadwell,  Lono-- 
land,  and  other  competitors,  running  up  to  twenty-three 
entries,  and  Mr.  Treadwell  afterwards  bought  the  cham! 
pion  sheep.  At  the  same  meeting  another  cup  for  the  best 
pen  was  taken  by  Mr.  Howard  with  ten  shearling  ewes. 


PLATE  II. 


THE      LAST      DAY      OF      THE      SEASON. 


See !  There  he  creeps  along  ;  his  brush  he  drags, 
And  sweeps  the  mire  impure;  from  his  jaws  wide, 
His  tongue  unmoistened  hangs  ;  symptoms  too  sure 
Of  sudden  death.     Ha  !    yet  he  flies,  nor  yields 
To  black  despair. — Somervile. 

But  unluckily  they  don't  see  him !  and  that  keeper 
yonder  is   only   too   proud  to  view  a  fox  on  his  domain 
O1..P  SlRlis,] 


ever  to  hold  his  tongue.  How  good  the  description  of  the 
hunted  fox  is !  the  dragging  brush — the  hanging  tongue — 
the  creeping  action,  so  peculiar  to  a  fox — everything 
indeed,  but  that  notion  of  sudden  death  which  hardly  fits 
in  with  the  fact  of  the  thoroughly  beaten  animal  having 
stood  some  time  before  hounds. 

"  A  May  fox  "  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition,  and  by  the 
end  of  April  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
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THE  FARMER  S'  OLUB. 


LAEGE        AND         SMALL        FARM        SYSTEMS, 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  on  Monday  evening,  March  3rd,  in 
Salisbury  Square,  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  subject 
introduced  by  Mr,  H.  M.  Jenkins,  at  the  December  meeting, 
viz.,  "Some  Comparative  Results  of  Large  and  Small  Ear m 
Systems  in  providing  Food  for  the  People"  was  resumed. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Thompson,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  the  very  able  and  interesting  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  ftt  the  December  meeting  embraced  so  much 
valuable  statistical  information — the  result  of  much  labour 
and  of  many  nice  calculations — that  the  meeting  was  unani- 
mous in  wishing  for  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  the  members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  considering  the 
paper  before  a  full  and  final  discussion  took  place  on  the 
subject.  He  thought  the  Committee  came  to  a  wise  decision 
in  determining  to  set  apart  a  second  evening  for  that  topic  ; 
which,  doubtless,  affected  the  interests  of  all  of  them  very 
closely  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  pre- 
pared to  open  the  diacussion  with  another  paper,  and  would  at 
once  call  upon  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Jenkins  read  the  following  opening  address : — In 
the  course  of  my  paper  opening  the  discussion  at  the 
last  December  meeting  of  the  Club,  I  remarked  as  follows  : 
*'  The  statistician  who  endeavours  to  estimate  the  production 
of  a  country  by  the  population  which  it  nourishes  cannot  con- 
fine himself  to  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  inhabit  it. 
He  must  consider  what  other  animals  are  also  fed  on  the 
native  produce.  In  England,  and,  indeed,  all  over  Western 
Europe,  we  have,  practically,  only  human  beings  and  horses 
to  feed,  for  although  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  fed  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  it  is  merely  to  bring  them  into  a  fit  state 
to  be  eaten  oy  man,  or  otherwise  to  furnish  food  for  him." 
It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  me  to  answer  the  question, 
"  How  much  land  of  a  standard  quality  will  it  take  to  breed 
and  feed  a  given  number  of  horses,  and  how  many  average 
persons  would  the  same  land  otherwise  keep,  the  culture 
being  in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view  P"  My 
answer  ran  as  follows :  "  At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  say  that 
one  horse  required  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  seven  per- 
sons ;  but,  after  consulting  my  eminent  colleague.  Dr.  Voelcker 
and  discussing  the  matter  with  him,  I  have  yielded  to  his 
opinion  that  it  is  more  fair  to  reckon  that  one  horse  requires 
as  much  land  for  its  sustenance  as  eight  people."  In  the  dis- 
cussion tliat  followed  the  reading  of  my  paper,  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  this  question;  and  since  then,  the  subject  has 
acquired  greater  prominence,  in  consequence  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  daily  papers  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  horses  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  Lord  Kosebery's 
motion  on  the  subject  before  tlie  House  of  Lords.  Admiral 
Rous  has  stated  in  effect  that  the  present  prices  of  meat  and 
wool  render  their  production  a  more  profitable  operation  to 
the  farmer  than  the  rearing  of  horses.  If  this  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  percentage  of  loss  which  the  stock-owner 
now  almost  expects  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of 
land  which  it  takes  to  produce  a  horse  ready  for  market,    I 


therefore  take  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  resumption 
of  the  adjourned  debate  to  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks  in 
reference  to  my  estimate  of  the  relation  between  the  food  of 
a  horse  and  that  of  a  human  being.  Horses  belong  to  three 
well-defined  classes,  namely,  those  used  solely  in  agriculture, 
those  otherwise  employed,  and  those  not  employed  at  all,  that 
is  to  say,  unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding. 
In  Great  Britain  we  had  belonging  to  these  classes,  in  1871, 
939,693  agricultural  horses,  314,757  brood  mares  and  un- 
broken horses,  and  856,140  horses  subject  to  duty.  Speaking 
roughly,  therefore,  sis-sevenths  of  the  whole  are  working 
horses,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half  are  agricultural.  Now , 
the  question  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  is,  How  much  land 
does  it  require,  on  the  average,  to  keep  each  of  these  horses 
in  food  all  the  year  round  ?  and  how  many  human  beings 
would  that  land,  or  that  food,  as  the  case  may  be,  otherwise 
maintain  ?  In  my  paper,  I  estimated  that  [the  land  neces- 
sary to  keep  one  horse  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
eight  average  human  beings,  the  culture  being  in  each 
case  appropriate  to  the  object  in  view.  I  now  proceed  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  that  proposition.  To  make  the  matter 
quite  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  may  be  considered 
the  average  necessary  food  of  a  human  being,  and  what  that 
of  a  horse.  The  standard  of  the  former,  that  has  been  accep- 
ted as  accurate  for  many  years,  is  the  equivalent  of  eight 
bushelsof  wheatperannum.  Now  if  we  take  the  average  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  be  38  bushels  per  acre  it  is  certain  that  one 
acre  will,  'on  that  calculation,  feed  3^^  average  persons,  and 
that  therefore  eight  persons  would  require  the  produce  of 
3  3-7th8  acres  of  land.  Suppose  this  land  to  be  in  oats,  and 
that  40  bushels  per  acre  is  an  average  crop,  it  would 
yield  91  3-7th8  bushels,  which  at  the  rate  of  401bs.  per  bushel 
would  weigh  3,6571bs.,  which  would  give  an  allowance  of 
lOlbs.  per  day  to  a  horse  all  the  year  round.  I  presume  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  horse  on  a  smaller  allowance  of 
food  than  that.  In  fact,  if  he  has  to  do  any  work,  his  lOlbs. 
of  oats  must  be  supplemented  by  other  food,  such  as  hay  or  bran. 
Again,  if  we  ascend  to  a  working  scale  of  horse-food,  and  com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  quantity  consumed  by  a  cavalry  horse, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  92,  we  shall  get  the 
following  result :  "  The  allowance  of  food  is  stated  to  be  good 
oats  lOlbs.  per  diem,  hay  ISlbs.,  straw  81bs."  For  the  sake 
of  simplifying  the  calculation,  we  may  take  the  hay  and  straw 
together  to  be  equal  to  141bs.  of  hay.  Now,  141bs.  of  hay 
per  diem  are  equal  to  3  tons  5  cwt.,  701bs.  per  annum,  or  to 
the  produce  of  2|  acres  of  land  at  1  ton  per  acre.  lOlbs. 
of  oats  per  diem  are  equal  to  3,6501bs.,  or  to  91  bushels  at 
40Ibs.  per  bushel,  or  the  produce  of  2^  acres  of  land  at  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  total  land  required  to  feed  one  cavalry 
horse  is  thus  4J-  acres  per  annum,  or  sufficient  to  feed  nearly 
16  men  eating  the  equivalent  of  1  quarter  of  wheat  per  annum. 
Then,  taking  the  average  food  in  Belgium  to  be  0  bushels 
of  wheat  or  rye  and  431bs.  of  meat,  and  using  our  previous 
averages  of  production  per  acre,  we  shall  find  that  each  per- 
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son  in  that  country  requires  about  seven-tenths  of  an  acre  of 
land  to  produce  his  food,  so  that  one  cavalry  liorse  requires  as 
much  land  for  that  purpose  as  6i  Belgians.  Turning  to  Mr. 
Morton's  paper  on  the  "  Cost  of  Horse-power"  {Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  437-467),  it  appears 
that  the  variation  in  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  food 
given  to  farm  horses  under  different  circumstances  is  exceedingly 
great.  No  doubt  the  food  bears  some  relation  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  required  of  the  horses,  and  the  same  condi- 
tion is  unquestionably  true  with  regard  to  the  food  of  men. 
Mr.  Morton  quotes  one  instance  of  horses  being  allowed  dur- 
ing the  winter  as  much  as  2941bs.  of  hay  each  per  week. 
What  the  system  of  feeding  in  summer  might  have  been  is 
not  stated,  but  assuming  that  those  horses  ate  in  summer 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  grass,  they  consumed  the  aver- 
age produce  of  nearly  7  acres  of  land  per  annum.  In  other 
words,  each  horse  required  as  much  land  to  feed  it  as  ten  aver- 
age people  do  in  Belgium,  or  six  in  beef-eating  Britain. 
The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  relation  between  the 
food  of  working  horses  and  that  of  men  ;  but  as  the  question 
of  rearing  thorough-bred  horses  has  recently  obtained  so  much 
prominence,  I  asked  Mr.  W.  Blenkiron,  of  Middle  Park,  to  in- 
form me  what  quantity  of  land,  and  what  quantity  of  food 
not  produced  by  that  land,  are  required  during  a  complete 
year,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st  by  a  thorough-bred 
mare  and  her  progeny.  I  annex  the  reply  with  which  he  was 
so  good  as  to  favour  me : 

My  dear  Sir, — A  thoroughbred  mare  and  her  offspring 
require  during  the  year  the  use  and  "  cream"  of  at  least  three 
acres  of  good  grass  land,  from  which  no  hay  could  be  made, 
but  on  which  from  what  they  would  never  eat  on  account  of 
its  becoming  a  little  coarse  a  couple  of  polled  Scot  heifers 
might  be  fattened.  During  the  twelve  mouths  the  mare  would 
consume  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  hay,  about  10  qrs. 
good  oats,  say  a  cwt.  of  bran,  2  cwt.  of  carrots,  about  a 
gallon  of  linseed.  The  foal,  presumably  weaned  the  end  of 
July,  will  take  to  end  of  year,  7  qrs.  best  oats,  11  cwt,  of 
first-class  hay,  \  ton  of  carrots,  270 lbs.  of  split  beans,  |  cwt- 
linseed,  5  cwt.  bran.  I  have  not  included  straw  in  the  above, 
but  the  quantity  required  would  be  between  5  and  G  loads  for 
the  two. 

Middle  Park,  EUham.  Yours  truly,  W.  Blenkiron. 
The  extent  of  grass-land  and  the  quantities  of  oats,  hay,  and 
other  food  (exclusive  of  straw)  show  that  the  mare  and  foal 
would  consume  during  the  year  the  produce  of  about  nine 
acres  of  average  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  coarser  grass 
that  would  be  consumed  by  the  two  polled  Scot  heifers. 
Another  method  of  comparison,  though  very  homely,  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  the  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  that  is  consumed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  the  men  or  horses  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  It  is  not  unusual  for  farm-horses  to  receive  as  much  as 
three  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  besides  other  food,  where  the 
strength  of  the  land  necessitates  alargeproportionof  corn  being 
given.  An  allowance  of  3  bushels  of  oats  per  week  is  within 
a  sack  of  20  quarters  per  annum ;  and  this  quantity,  if  sent  to 
the  miller,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  horse,  would  produce 
about  4,0001bs.  of  meal,  besides  the  husks.  This  quantity  of 
oatmeal  wouldfeed  eightmen  for  a  year  atthe unnecessarily  liberal 
rate  of  500  lbs.  of  meal  per  head  per  annum.  I  hope  the  fore- 
going examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  estimate  upon 
which  my  calculations  were  based  is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  question  to 
which  I  have  not  yet  alluded,  but  which  was  vigorously  dwelt 
upon  during  the  discussion  last  December  by  Mr.'Sewell 
Read,  M.P.  This  is  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  feeding 
a  horse  and  that  of  keeping  a  man.  I  did  not  touch  upon 
this  question,  because  there  are  many  considerations  on  one 
side  that  have  no  existence  on  the  other.  Practically,  there- 
fore, no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  comparison  as  to 
the  relative  quantity  of  food  produced  under  different  systems 
of  agriculture,  employing  and  feeding  a  different  propor- 
tion of  horses.  Mr.  Read  remarked  that  "  he  was  rather  stag- 
gered at  finding  that  a  horse  consumed  as  much  as  eight  men. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  the  amount  of  provender  which 
a  horse  took  into  his  stomach  that  was  the  case ;  but  as  re- 
garded value  he  believed  a  fanner  could  keep  a  cart-horse  for 
10s.  a-week.  [A  voice :  '  No.']  At  all  events  that  was  the 
usual  calculation,  and  he  believea  it  was  pretty  Bound,  Would 


it  be  possible  to  keep  eight  persons,  taking  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  each  P  He  apprehended  not. 
Tlierefore  he  wanted  to  know  how  Mr.  Jenkins  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  cost  eight  times  as  much  to  maintain  a  horse 
as  a  human  being."  To  this  I  remarked  that  I  had  not  said 
that  it  cost  eight  times  as  much  money,  and  Mr.  Read  replied 
that "  unless  money-cost  were  intended  he  could  not  see  any  use 
in  comparing  a  horse  with  a  man."  If  my  paper  had  been  de- 
voted to  such  questions  as  the  relative  profit  per  acre  on  large 
or  small  farms,  or  any  other  matter  that  affected  the 
pockets  of  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  land,  I  should 
have  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Sewell  Read  that 
money-cost  was  the  only  fair  test.  But  as  my  endeavour 
was  to  show  what  was  the  gross  produce  per  100  acres,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  men  and  horses  fed,  1  do  not  see 
what  money-cost  has  to  do  with  the  question.  Mr.  Read 
may  also  be  quite  right  in  considering  that  unless  money- 
cost  is  the  test  accepted  there  is  no  use  in  comparing  a  man 
with  a  horse  ;  but  from  a  national  point  of  view  there  are,  in 
my  opinion,  several  questions  that  cannot  be  decided  in  that 
way.  It  may  be  said  that  if  my  proposition  (that  a  horse 
requires  as  much  land  to  feed  it  as  eight  men)  is  true  in  fact, 
the  inapplicability  of  the  money-test  ought  to  be  explained. 
This  is  easily  done.  If  the  data  given  in  ray  paper,  as  to  the 
annual  consumption  of  food  of  a  human  being,  are  accurate,  an 
average  person  consumes,  as  already  stated,  the  equivalent  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat  per  annum.  The  average  price  of  that  quan- 
tity of  corn  may  be  taken  to  be — say,  60s.,  or  something  less 
than  Mr.  Read's  requirement  of  Is.  3d.  per  week.  But, 
of  course,  people  cannot  be  kept  for  that  sum,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  wheat  requires  to  be  ground,  then  the  flour 
requires  to  be  kneaded,  and  the  dough  to  be  baked — all  which 
processes  mean  additional  expenditure ;  whereas  we  should  be 
startled  to  hear  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  our  horses  oat- 
meal-cakes and  puree  de  feveroles.  Further,  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  man,  we  put  down  so  much  for  clothes 
and  for  rent,  to  say  nothing  of  beer,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
sundry  other  matters  that  are  quite  foreign  to  the  stable. 
Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  example  as  being  merely 
theoretical,  and  not  possible  in  practice  ;  but  such  an  objection 
would  not  hold  good  with  reference  to  prison  dietary,  the  cost 
of  which  in  Scotland  in  1865  varied  from  Is.  4|d.  to  2s.  per 
week.  Then,  again,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  Indian 
meal  often  forms  the  staple  kind  of  food  in  prisons  and  work- 
houses, and  in  times  of  scarcity  of  potaloes,  the  cost  of  the 
dietary  must  be  even  less.  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  of  Lisselan, 
Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork,  has  ascertained  for  me,  from  the  clerk 
of  one  of  the  workhouses  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  if  the 
whole,  instead  of  the  greater  part  of  the  diet  was  of  Indian 
meal,  Ijlb.  would  be  tlie  equivalent  of  the  food  now  given 
daily,  with  one  pint  of  sour  milk  besides.  These  quantities 
amount  to  the  following  in  the  course  of  a  year  : 

365  days  at  l^lb.  =  4551bs.  Indian  meal  at    £   s.    d. 
9s.  per  cwt 1  16     7 

365  days  at  1  pint  =  45^  gallons  sour  milk 

at  3d.  per  gallon 0  11    5 

52  weeks'  diet  per  person  at  less  than  Is.  per 

week    2     8     0 

Farm  labourers  outside  the  workhouse  eat  as  much  as  21bs. 
of  Indian  meal,  with  the  same  allowance  of  sour  milk,  and 
their  necessary  food  would  therefore  cost  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible Is.  3d.  per  week.  We  thus  see  that  the  test  of  money 
cost,  when  properly  applied,  really  confirms  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  had  arrived  previously,  with  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  land  required  to  produce  the  food  of  a  man  and  a  horse 
respectively.  The  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  is 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  consists  almost  entirely 
of  that  of  his  necessary  food,  whereas  this  is  a  compara- 
tively small  item  in  the  expenditure  of  a  labourer.  Before 
concluding  this  preface  to  the  discussion  of  this  evening,  I 
wish  to  recall  attention  to  the  main  object  of  my  original 
paper.  The  relation  existing  between  the  food  of  horses  and 
that  of  men  is  a  subsidiary  question,  which  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  raise  in  conjunction  with  the  main  problem,  if 
the  latter  could  have  been  solved  otherwise.  That  problem  I 
stated  as  follows:  "How  many  people  are  fed  per  hundred 
acres  on  home-produce  in  certain  countries,  how  many  of  these 
are  employed  in  obtaining  that  produce  from  the  soil,  and  how 
numerous  iu  each  case  is  the  surplus  population  that  remains 
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to  be  fed  on  imported  corn  or  meat  ?"  Since  last  December, 
Mr.  Bright  has  republished  in  the  Daily  News  an  old  letter, 
■written  by  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  Land  Question,  and  containing 
the  very  remarkable  assertion  that  a  greater  net  produce  is 
yielded  by  small  farms  than  by  large  ones.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  to  the  table*  still  hanging  on  the  wall  to  prove  that,  unless 
the  figures  can  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  such  a  statement  is 
the  direct  contradiction  of  the  actual  fact.  Nobody,  nowadays, 
believes  in  the  economy  of  labour  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
multitude  of  hand-looms  instead  of  one  power-loom.  Why, 
therefore,  should  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  continue  to 
be  considered  free  from  the  operation  of  laws  that  have 
their  proper  influence  in  every  other  pursuit  the  object 
of  which  is  profit  to  the  person  engaged  in  it  ?  Why,  in  fact, 
in  the  face  of  all  experience,  should  it  still  be  taught  that 
millions  of  spades  require  less  expenditure  of  labour  than 
hundreds  of  steam-diggers  ?  Some  may  begin  to  waver  from 
their  faith  in  steam  on  account  of  the  price  of  coal, 
and  of  course  it  makes  a  most  material  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense. But,  after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to  against  the  food 
of  a  horse.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  it  costs  10s. 
per  week,  or  la.  8d.  per  working  day,  to  keep  a  horse,  and  that 
he  works  eight  hours  per  day.  Compare  with  this  the  quantity 
of  coal  consumed  per  horse-power  per  hour  by  a  good  steam- 
engine.  At  Cardiff,  the  best  portables  consumed  about  2|lbs. 
of  coal  per  indicated  horse- power  per  hour,  therefore  we  may 
not  be  very  far  out  if  we  take  double  that  quantity  as  roughly 
representing  the  consumption  of  an  average  farm-engine. 
This  will  amount  to  401bs.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  day, 
and  calculating  the  cost  at  the  extreme  rate  of  50s.  per  ton,  it 
would  amount  to  about  lOd.  per  day.  Now,  each  indicated 
horse-power  of  an  engine  really  represents  the  work  of  one 
and  a-half  actual  living  horses,  therefore  the  cost  per  actual 
horse-power  is  6|d.  per  day,  or  just  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
keep  of  the  horse  required  to  do  the  same  work.  These 
figures,  it  must  be  understood,  simply  represent  the  cost  of 
each  kind  of  power,  but  not  that  of  its  application  to 
ploughing  or  any  other  purpose.  But  if  horse-power 
is  now  three  times  as  expensive  as  steam,  in  ordinary  times 
it  must  cost  five  or  six  times  as  much ;  and  if  horse-power  is  so 
costly,  what  must  be  the  relative  price  paid  for  manual  la- 
bour ?  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  everything  by  steam,  and 
probably  there  will  always  remain  some  operations  to  require 
horse-power  and  human  labour ;  but  on  very  small  farms,  the 
dearest  labour — that  of  man — is  used  for  every  process.  There- 
fore I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  inferred  that  the  small 
farms  yield  the  greatest  net  produce,  for  we  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  they  do  not  even  yield  the  greatest  c/ross  produce. 
In  concluding  these  introductory  remarks  I  wish  to  express 
ray  thanks  both  to  tlie  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
Club  for  the  compliment  they  have  paid  me  by  devoting  two 
of  their  meetings  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  introduced  by 
one  having  so  little  practical  experience  as  myself. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said :  Mr.  Jenkins's  remarks  re- 
lated in  a  great  measure  to  the  statement  which  he  made  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  he  liimself  had  risen  partly  to  defend  as 
well  as  he  could  the  ground  which  he  took  on  that  occasion. 
He  then  observed  that  he  could  not  understand  the  calculation 
that  eight  people  consumed  as  much  as  one  horse.     Mr. 


Jenkins  had  now  endeavoured  to  explain  that,  and  the  result 
was,  that  if  you  keep  a  cart-horse  as  you  would  a  race-horse, 
and  if  you  keep  farm  labourers  as  you  would  very  inferior  pigs, 
then  the  figures  were  borne  out.  By  no  other  process  of 
arithmetic  could  he  understand  the  matter.  When  Mr. 
Jenkins  assumed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  con- 
sumed a  quarter  of  wheat  each  per  annum,  he  understood 
him  to  say  that  he  meant  an  equivalent  of  that.  That 
was,  however,  the  actual  consumption  per  head  of  wheat 
by  the  rural  population  besides  meat  and  other  things. 
Supposing  eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  weigh  601bs.  per  bushel, 
that  would  be  4801b3.  per  quarter,  or  something  like  l^lb. 
for  every  day  of  the  week  throughout  the  year.  There  was 
not  such  a  wonderful  difference  between  bread  and  wheat.  Of 
course  wheat  was  of  less  value  thau  bread,  which  was  now 
selling  at  8d.  the  41b.  loaf;  but  if  a  man  consumed  only  a 
pound  of  bread  a  day  that  would  bring  his  sustenance  very 
nearly  to  the  supposed  average  cost  of  the  eight  people.  He 
really  could  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  calculation.  If 
Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  the  consumption  of  a  horse  was  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  eight  people,  he  (Mr.  Read)  replied  that  that 
absolutely  and  literally  wrong.  He  did  not  care  whether 
the  quantity  were  8  or  6  bushels,  or  what  it  was.  The  thing 
came  simply  to  this — that  the  people  of  this  country  consumed 
a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  or  if  not  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
or  meal.  But  that  was  not  all  that  was  consumed  (Hear, 
hear) ;  they  could  not  keep  their  labourers  on  a  pound 
of  bread  a  day,  and  God  forbid  that  they  should 
ever  try  (cheers)  ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  there 
was  no  propriety  or  fitness  in  the  comparison  between 
eight  individuals  and  one  horse  (cheers).  Mr.  Jenkins 
had  entered  very  elaborately  into  the  keep  of  a  horse. 
He  (Mr.  Read)  did  not  wish  to  trouble  an  assembly  of 
practical  farmers  with  details  on  that  point,  but  he  would 
repeat  what  he  said  in  December,  that  in  his  opinion,  as 
a  rule,  they  could  keep  a  cart-horse  for  10s.  a  week  ;  if  they 
could  not,  he  must  say  he  thought  they  ought  to  do  so  (Hear, 
hear).  He  grew  eight  acres  of  lucerne  and  mowed  it  three 
times  every  year,  and  he  kept  his  farm-horses,  his  two  riding- 
horses,  his  young  stock,  and  what  fat  cattle  he  had  iu  all  the 
green  meat  which  they  had  in  the  yards  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  November.  He  believed  that  his  cart-horses 
did  not  cost  him  during  that  period  more  than  7s.  6d.  or 
8s.  a  week,  and  with  the  extra  cost  for  winter  months  the 
amount  did  not  exceed  10s.  That  was,  however,  a  question 
which  did  not  in  reality  affect  the  principles  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  on  the  card  (Hear,  hear).  The  dis- 
cussion had  run  off,  as  it  were,  upon  a  trivial  issue,  and  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  unintentionally  been  the  means  of  lead- 
ing it  into  what  might  be  termed  a  by-path  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  comparative  results  of  the  large  and 
small  farm  systems  (Hear,  hear).  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr, 
Jenkins  tliat  large  farms  must  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
food  for  the  people  at  a  less  cost  than  small  ones.  That  was 
certainly  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and 
Holland ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Jenkins  or  Dr.  Voelcker  would  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  them  how  it  came  to  pass  that  iu  the  ag- 
ricultural returns  of  foreign  countries,  Wurtemburg — a  country 
of  small  farms — appeared  as  having  for  its  average  yield  of 
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wheat  the  euormous  aMoiint  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  He  thought 
that  even  if  he  saw  that  yield  with  his  own  eyes  he  should 
scarcely  believe  it  (laughter) ;  and  when  he  saw  it  only  in  print 
he  could  not  help  feehng  that  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
How  was  it  that  Wurtemburg  figured  so  highly  in  comparison 
with  other  kingdoms  ?  In  Holland,  a  country  of  large  farms 
where  they  were  told  the  country  was  well  cultivated  and  the 
land  of  good  quality,  the  average  yield  was  only  25  bushels  ;  in 
Belgium,  a  country  of  small  holdings,  and  pointed  to  as  being 
remarkably  well  farmed,  it  was  23  bushels ;  and  in  France  it 
was  only  17.  Therefore  the  case  of  Wurtemburg  was  very 
exceptional,  and  probably  the  exception  originated  in  a  prin- 
ter's error.  Mr.  Jenkins  said  that,  although  there  had  lately 
been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  steam-coal,  there  was 
still  a  very  large  margin  in  favour  of  steam-power  as  compared 
with  horse-power.  Well,  no  doubt  there  was  ;  but  that  was 
hardly  a  fair  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  They  all  knew 
that  for  days  and  weeks,  and  perhaps  even  months,  they  could 
not  use  a  steam-engine  at  all ;  but  hardly  a  week  or  a  day 
passed  without  affording  some  profitable  employment  for 
horses,  and  therefore  they  must  not  put  the  two  things 
together  as  if  they  were  exactly  ahke,  and,  comparing  the  cost 
of  the  one  with  that  of  the  other,  say  that  it  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  steam.  As  regarded  the  question  of  importation, 
considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  oats,  Indian  corn,  and 
millet  which  was  consumed  by  horses,  he  should  think  that  as 
a  rule  horses  in  this  country  consumed  as  much  foreign  pro- 
duce as  human  beings  consumed  in  the  form  of  wheat ;  and  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Jenkins  whether,  supposing  the  food  of  the 
horse  to  be  of  foreign  growth  and  the  people  to  be  fed  on  home 
produce,  that  would  back  him  up  in  the  figures  which  he  had 
placed  before  them  ? 

Dr.  VoELCKER  said  he  had  risen  to  answer  the  question  put 
to  him  by  Mr.  Read  respecting  the  alleged  enormous  yield  of 
wheat  in  Wurtemburg.  He  knew  Wurtemberg  very  well,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  districts  where  corn 
was  grown,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  state- 
ment that  40  bushels  was  the  average  was  quite  erroneous 
(Hear,  hear).  He  questioned  whether  40  bushels  had  ever  been 
grown  there  unless  it  were  in  a  very  exceptional  way  (Hear, 
hear).  It  was  quite  true  that  there  were  extremely  well- 
farraed  districts  in  Wurtemburg,  which  was  eminently  a  small 
farm  country,  districts  whicli  were  distinguished  for  the  large 
quantities  of  wheat  they  produced  ;  but,  taking  the  average 
yield  of  the  whole  country,  he  believed  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  put  it  at  between  19  and  20  bushels  than  at  40.  His 
faith  in  statistics  had  lately  been  shaken  very  much  ;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  he  felt  deep  compassion  for  his  friend  Mr.  Jen- 
kins for  his  having  had  to  wade  through  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  statistical  information.  The  labour  which  his 
friend  had  undergone  in  going  through  those  statistics  was, 
he  believed,  such  as  could  only  have  been  performed  by  that 
gentleman ;  he  (Dr.  Voelcker)  would  certainly  not  have  had 
the  patience  to  go  through  them,  and  it  was  extremely  vex- 
atious to  Mr.  Jenkins  to  find,  after  he  had  made  his  calcula- 
tions from  such  capricious  statistics,  a  printer's  error 
had  upset  one  of  his  chief  facts  (laughter).  As 
regarded  the  amount  of  produce  which  a  given  acreage 
of  land  would  yield,  no  doubt  Mr.  Jenkins  was  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  what  he  did  about  an  equivalent  of  food 
when  comparing  eight  men  with  one  horse.  But,  then,  they 
had  to  consider  what  was  an  ecjuivalent  (Hear,  hear).  A  great 
deal  of  confusion,  he  must  confess,  had  arisen  in  his  own  mind 
from  a  comparison  between  two  very  different  things.  Mr. 
Jenkins  would  be  absolutely  correct  if  a  horse  were  fed  on  wheat ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  horses  consumed  oats,  a  large  quantity  of 
green  produce,  clover,  and  other  bulky  food,  capable  of  main- 
taining a  much  larger  number  of  horses  than  the  equivalent  of 
nutritive  matter  would  support  eight  men  (Hear,  hear).  In- 
asmuch as  a  great  deal  of  the  food  raised  was  the  nutriment 
not  of  men  but  of  horses,  there  was  an  extra  quantity  of  food 
for  horses,  and  this  food  more  than  corresponded  with  the 
equivalent  in  wheat.  He  could  not  help  admiring  the  clever 
way  in  which  Mr.  Jenkins  had  got  over  this  horse  difliculty 
by  citing  the  case  of  an  Irish  pauper  or  a  Scotch  peasant,  who, 
he  understood  him  to  say,  could  be  fed  for  something  like  Is" 
3d.  a  week.  No  doubt  they  might  keep  a  Hindoo  or  a  China- 
man, who  lived  on  nothing  but  rice,  for  such  a  low  sum ;  but 
they  would  only  have  a  Hindoo's  or  Chinaman's  labour  (Hear, 
hear) ;  and  the  case  was  precisely  similar  when  an  Irishman 


was  fed  on  nothing  but  potatoes.  It  waS,  indeed,  a  sad  re- 
flection on  humanity  that  horses — not  race-horses  but  even 
cart-horse — were  fed  a  great  deal  better  and  more  luxuriously 
than  many  a  working  man  (Hear,  hear).  What  he  wished, 
however,  to  point  out  was  that  in  all  such  comparisons  as  he 
had  referred  to,  the  great  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  men 
compared  heterogeneous  things  with  each  other,  and  therefore 
never  arrived  at  correct  conclusions.  And  this  led  him  to 
make  another  remark  upon  a  point  which  was  touched  upon  in 
Mr.  Jenkins'  first  paper,  and  to  which  exception  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  he  regarded  meat  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  food  as  in  that  of  a  stimulant.  Now  he 
(Dr.  Voelcker)  must  say  that  he  did  not  agree  with  him  on 
that  point  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  true  that  they  could 
keep  a  man  on  wheat  alone,  and  if  he  had  to 
do  very  slow  work,  and  did  not  do  more  than  a 
Dorsetshire  labourer,  he  might  get  on  very  well,  but  it  they 
wanted  to  get  more  work  out  of  him  they  must  give  him  raor- 
concentrated  diet  (Hear,  hear).  If  a  horse  were  required  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  at  the  plough  or  anything  else,  he 
required  beans  and  other  food  containing  rich  albuminous  come 
pounds ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  were  required  to  do 
very  hard  work  he  must  have  meat  in  addition  to  potatoes 
and  bread.  The  extra  work  was  obtained,  he  believed,  not 
merely  through  the  stimulating  action  of  meat,  but  through 
the  really  feeding  qualities  supplied  by  it  in  a  concentrated 
form.  He  could  not,  therefore,  look  upon  meat  as  a  mere 
matter  of  luxury  which  a  man  might  dispense  with  if  he  liked, 
but  he  regarded  it  as  diet  which  a  hard-working  man  required, 
just  as  he  required  the  starch  in  bread,  and  as  a  necessary 
feeding  constituent.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  work  which  a 
man  was  required  to  do  did  his  diet  require  to  be  regulated, 
and  as  the  food  needed  to  keep  a  man  and  an  animal  respec- 
tively in  healthy  condition  and  good  working  order  materially 
differed,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  how  much  good  land  was  capable  of  producing  in 
order  to  sustain  a  given  number  of  men  or  of  horses  (Hear, 
hear) . 

Mr.  H.  TuETHEwy  (Silsoe,  Ampthill)  said  he  was  not  pre- 
sent when  that  question  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  in  De- 
cember, and  having  read  the  report  of  the  discussion  he  must 
say  that  the  question  did  not  seem  to  him  to  have  been  very 
closely  adhered  to  (Hear,  hear).  In  fact  it  appeared  to  have 
turned  upon  almost  everything  but  what  was  on  the  card.  He 
was  much  struck  with  the  observation  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Read,  tliat  a  horse  required  as  much  to  sustain  him  as 
eight  men.  Just  let  that  be  reduced  to  figures.  A  horse, 
they  had  been  told,  could  be  kept  for  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week. 
He  thought  that  was  a  very  reasonable  estimate.  They  paid 
their  men  from  12s.  to  14s.  a  week  (Exclamations  of 
"15s.!"  and  "16s.!").  Well,  how  on  earth  were  those 
things  to  be  reconciled,  each  having  to  be  maintained 
out  of  the  land.  If  a  horse  cost  10s.  a  week  and  a  man  cost 
16s.,  how  could  it  be  said  that  a  horse  cost  eight  times  as 
much  as  a  man?  (A  voice:  "Eight  individuals").  He 
would  now  refer  to  the  comparison  between  large  and  small 
farms.  That  was  averyinteresting  question, but  it  wasone  which 
had  pretty  well  solved  itself.  If  they  travelled  about  they  would 
find  that  in  certain  districts  large  farms  prevailed,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason.  Take,  for  instance,  Norfolk  and  other  light  soil 
districts.  There  they  would  find  chiefly  arable  farms,  and  these 
were  the  most  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  went 
into  the  West  of  England  or  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
they  would  find  that  there  small  farms  prevailed,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason,  that  is,  because  such  farms  were  adapted  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  either  the  rearing  of  cattle,  dairying,  or  pas- 
ture, and  those  farms  adapted  themselves  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  neighbourhood.  Now  in  all  districts  it  was  no 
doubt  advisable  and  convenient  that  there  should  be  different 
sized  farms,  small  farms  being  a  kind  of  stepping-stones. 
Many  men  commenced  with  small  beginnings,  taking  small 
farms.  Even  in  districts  where  large  farms  prevailed  there 
should  be  some  small  farms,  because  otherwise  men  with  small 
means  would  have  no  chance  of  getting  on  ;  while  in  districts 
where  small  farms  prevailed  there  should  be  some  farms  which 
were  adapted  for  men  of  capital.  He  thought  the  farms  in 
different  counties  adapted  themselves  as  regarded  size  to 
the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  that  was  likely  to  be  employed  upon  them.  They  would 
not  find  as  a  rule  a  man  of  small  capital  disposed  to  take  a 
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large  farm ;  for  he  would  wish  to  take  his  capital  where  he 
could  employ  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  could,  generally  speaking,  be  culti- 
vated at  a  much  less  cost  per  acre  than  one  of  300 
acres.  As  to  the  comparative  results  of  large  and  small  farms 
he  could  say  very  little ;  but  he  cordially  endorsed  what 
Dr.  Voelcker  had  said  with  regard  to  statistics,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  by  such  means  that  the  problem  before 
them  would  be  solved. 

Mr.  G.  Sjiythies  (Marlow,  Leintwardine)  was  glad  that 
Mr.  Trethewy  had  reminded  them  what  was  the  real  question 
before  them ;  but  even  he  had  avoided  expressing  an  opinion 
on  that  question,  declaring  that  he  knew  very  little  about 
it.  It  was  of  very  little  use  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
English  farms  and  foreign  ones,  because  they  grew  such 
very  different  things.  How  was  it  possible  to  compare  a 
large  arable  farm  in  this  country  with  a  small  foreign  farm  on 
which  there  were  grown  olives,  wine,  or  flax  ?  (Hear,  hea.r) 
But  though  no  good  could  arise  from  comparing  large  farms  in 
England  with  small  farms  on  the  Continent,  great  benefit 
might  arise  from  a  comparison  between  large  and  small  farms 
in  this  country.  What  Mr.  Trethewy  had  said  on  that  sub- 
ject was,  he  thought,  perfectly  correct.  He  thought  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  in  the  course  of  time  farms  arranged 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the 
district.  A  large  arable  farm  in  the  eastern  district  was  no 
doubt  a  thing  to  be  desired  ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  farmers  went  in  for  dairying,  market  gardening,  and  so 
on,  for  example  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, and  other  large  towns,  small  farms  were  equally  desirable. 
Therefore  he  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed  at  the  previous 
discussion  that  there  should  be  both  large  farms  and  small  ones. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  what  fell  from  Dr.  Voelcker,  who,  he  might 
observe,  though  some  people  might  fancy  bim  to  be  theoretical, 
always  made  most  practical  remarks  in  that  room  (cheers) ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  that  what 
that  gentleman  had  just  said  fuUy  bore  out  that  description 
(Hear,  hear).  The  Doctor  had  shown  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had 
led  them  into  error  in  supposing  that  it  required  eight  times 
as  much  land  to  keep  a  horse  as  it  did  to  keep  a  man.  As 
practical  farmers  they  were  not  able  to  follow  and  scrutinize  Mr. 
Jenkins'  figures  on  the  last  occasion  so  as  to  be  ready  to  answer 
him  at  once ;  but  they  must  all  have  fell  that  there  was  a  mis- 
take somewhere.  Perhaps  the  mistake  consisted  in  comparing 
a  starved  man  with  a  well-fed  horse ;  whereas  if  the  comparison 
was  to  be  of  any  use  both  should  have  been  starved  (laughter). 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  said  he  rose  to  express  his  obligations,  in 
which  lie  was  sure  all  present  shared,  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  the 
pains  and  trouble  which  he  had  incurred  in  collecting  facts 
and  figures  on  a  very  important  subject  which  was  occupying 
a  great  deal  of  pubhc  attention.  He  could  not  agree  with  those 
who  considered  statistics  of  very  little  value.  It  might  as  well 
be  said  that  accounts  were  of  very  little  value.  Statistics, 
like  accounts,  might  be  erroneous ;  but  if  correct  they  were 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  was  by  putting  them  on  paper  as 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  done  that  their  value  was  put  to  the  practical 
test  of  such  gentlemen  as  were  then  assembled  in  that  room. 
There  was  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  the  question  of  large 
and  small  farms  was  in  reality  a  poUtical  as  well  as  an  agricul- 
tural one.  No  one  could  have  the  slightest  doubt  what  had 
been  the  tendency  in  this  country  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
What  Arthur  Young  said  a  hundred  years  ago  was  true  in  the 
present  day,  namely,  that  a  large  farmer  meant  a  rich  farmer, 
and  a  rich  farmer  meant  a  man  who  could  lay  out  money  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land.  They  all  knew  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  land  of  this  country  would  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion if  considerable  sums  were  not  spent  from  time  to  time  for 
artificial  manures  and  other  means  of  stimulating  production. 
In  considering  that  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  large 
and  small  farms  they  should  remember  that  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  leave  agriculture  for 
manulactures  and  commerce,  which  as  a  rule  paid  mucii  better. 
For  example,  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  tliere  had  long 
been  an  intelligent  class  of  farmers  who  were  called  "  states- 
^^^  ~f  ^'^»''  ^'rom  which  Baron  Alderson  and  other  eminent 
men  had  sprung  ;  but  these  "statesmen"  were  dying  out,  and 
lor  this  simple  season,  that  a  thousand  pounds  invested  in  a 
shop  or  in  commerce  generally  yielded  a  much  better  return 
than  a  thousand  pounds  employed  in  land.  Whatever  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  small-larm  system,  large  farms  must 
preUommate  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  production  of  an  ' 


adequate  amount  of  food  for  the  growing  population.  More- 
over, there  were  artificial  obstructions  to  the  spread  of  small 
farms  which  could  not  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with  a  question 
of  that  kind.  When  the  law  of  settlement  existed  in  its  worst 
form  every  large  occupier  dreaded  to  see  men  settle  down  on 
small  farms  lest  the  result  should  be  that  he  would  afterwards 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  famiUes  ;  and  it  was 
well  known  too  that  landlords  as  a  rule  detested  seeing  cottages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  game  (Cries  of  "  No,  no").  He 
could  point  to  cases  in  which  cottages  had  been  pulled  down  in 
order  to  avoid  that  (Strong  expressions  of  dissent).  Wlien  a 
man  was  mad  about  game  he  would  pull  down  almost  anything 
(laughter).  Looking  at  the  question  generally  he  could  not 
doubt  that  capital  would  in  that  case  follow  its  natural  course. 
There  was  not,  be  believed,  the  slightest  chance  of  the  ridiculous 
system  of  spade-farming  being  revived  in  this  country ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  was  no  reason  why  laws  should  not  be 
repealed  which  prevented  a  man  from  buying  or  occupying  a 
small  piece  of  land  if  he  pleased. 

Mr.  J.  Teask  (Northington  Down,  Alresford)  must  confess 
that  he  had  felt  exceedingly  disappointed  at  Mr.  Jenkins  having 
bestowed  so  much  of  his  attention  upon  a  sort  of  comparison 
between  horses  and  men.  That  Club,  comprising  many  land- 
valuers  and  agents,  seemed  almost  to  have  been  engaged  in 
a  quibble  as  to  whether  the  keep  of  a  horse  cost  9s.,  10s.,  or 
12s.  a  week,  or  what  was  the  cost  of  a  horse's  food 
compared  with  that  of  a  man.  He  kept  between  thirty 
and  forty  cart  horses,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Sewell 
Bead  that  10s.  per  week  was  about  the  average.  With 
regard  to  the  comparative  results  of  the  large  and  small-farm 
systems,  he  did  not  admit  that  as  farmers  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  providing  food  for  the  people  if  it  did  not  pay 
them  (Hear,  hear).  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  manage  their 
business  as  well  as  they  could  with  the  brains  which  they 
possessed  and  the  capital  which  their  landlords  would  allow 
them  to  employ  freely  and  safely.  He  knew  some  parts  of  the 
West  of  England  where  small  farms  were  the  rule,  and  he 
thought  wisely.  He  occupied  in  the  middle  of  Hampshire 
land  which  was  formerly  rented  by  three  or  four  men,  and 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  egotistical  in  saying  that 
he  employed  two  or  three  times  as  much  capital  and 
double  as  much  labour  as  they  did,  and  that  his  landlord, 
some  how  or  other,  always  got  his  increased  rent  (laughter) ; 
but  he  knew  land  in  the  West  of  England  which  was 
let  for  £3  per  acre,  and  would  keep  a  cow  or  graze  a 
bullock  per  acre,  and  upon  which  the  landlord  had  spent  as 
much  as  four  or  five  pounds  an  acre  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
his  tenants  and  himself.  Moreover,  as  regarded  the  question 
of  cottages  and  game,  having  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
West  of  England,  he  knew  many  neighbourhoods  in  which 
nothing  like  what  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sidney  had  occurred, 
notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  game  preserves.  Mr.  Sidney, 
in  fact,  had  displayed  his  usual  confidence  and  ignorance  when 
speaking  on  agricultural  matters.  Landlords  were  like  other 
people,  being  educated.  Living,  as  he  did,  in  a  county  ad- 
joining Dorsetshire,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  regret 
at  the  remark  of  Dr.  Voelcker  respecting  the  Dorsetshire 
labourer.  He  believed  that  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  was 
universally  maligned,  and  was  capable  of  performing  as  much 
work  per  hour  per  day  as  any  man  in  the  South-west  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  T.  Brown  (Marham,  Downham,  Norfolk)  said  there 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  a  general  misapprehension  with 
regard  to  large  and  small  farms.  In  Norfolk  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, a  very  general  feeling  that  300  acres  on  some  of  the 
richest  lands  of  tiie  kingdom  were  quite  equal  to  1,000  acres 
in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  discussion  which  had  occurred  that  dis- 
tinction appeared  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  He  might 
add  that  even  Norfolk  contained  a  considerable  number  of 
small  farms.  His  friend  Mr.  Bead  had  just  placed  in  his  hand 
a  startling  statement  on  that  subject-— that  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk  tliere  were  10,000  farms  of  from  two  to  twenty  acres 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Bev.  E.  Smythies  (Hathern  Bcctory,  Loughborough) 
said  he  lived  in  a  district  where  there  were  some  large  farms 
and  a  great  many  small  ones,  lie  tiiought  it  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  throughout  the  country  some  small  farms 
in  those  districts  which  were  well  adapted  for  dairying  and 
rearing  pursuits ;  and  lie  believed  that  in  the  two  branches 
which  camo  under  the  head  of  butter  and  cheese  producing 
and  the  rearing  of  young   stock,  such  farms  must  prove 
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very  useful  and  profitable.  Small  farmers  rendered  a  great 
•deal  of  service  to  large  farmers  in  the  rearing  of  young  cattle, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  they  would  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  them  as  regarded  the  average  amount  of  produce  ofjtaitied 
from  the  land.  They  heard  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about 
classification,  and  he  thought  farmers  might  he  classified  into 
those  who  made  some  money  and  those  who  made  none. 

Mr.  H.  Trethewy  :  What  about  those  who  lose  money  ? 
(laughter). 

The  Rev.  E.  Smyxhies  continued :  He  believed  that  many 
small  farmers  belonged  to  the  class  who  made  no  money;  buthe 
also  felt  that  it  was  desirable  that  labourers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  great  thrift  and  industry  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  themselves  in  the  social  scale,  and  this  they 
could  only  do  by  means  of  small  farms.  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  a  highly-trusted  labourer  would,  he  felt  certain, 
have  a  better  chance  of  providing  for  old  age  by  remaining  a 
labourer  than  by  renting  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land.  As 
had  been  well  remarked  in  a  former  discussion,  the  man  who 
succeeded  with  a  small  farm  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  who 
would  do  the  work  of  two  labourers  and  live  on  less  than 
one  (Hear,  hear).  He  felt  grateful  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  having 
introduced  that  question,  and  he  hoped  that  from  the  new 
blood  which  the  Club  possessed  other  young  members  would  be 
induced  to  follow  his  example  by  introducing  subjects  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  farmers. 

Mr.  J.  Trask  (Orcheston,  Devizes)  observed  that,  as 
regarded  results  it  did  not  matter  whether  Mr.  Jenkins'  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  amount  of  food  consumed  by  a 
horse  and  by  eight  individuals  were  too  high  or  too  low,  so 
far  as  the  main  question  for  consideration  was  concerned,  he 
had  adopted  this  estimate  throughout  his  calculations  for  both 
large  farm  and  small  farm  districts,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
estimate  were  too  high  or  too  low,  the  result,  comparatively, 
would  be  the  same.  With  respect  to  the  size  of  farms,  he  had 
the  honour  of  introducing  that  subject  rather  more  than  two 
years  ago  ;  and  having  listened  carefully  to  the  discussion  in 
December  and  that  evening,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  that 
was  a  difiiculty  which  had  to  a  great  extent  righted  itself : 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  large  farms  prevailed, 
and  were  most  productive  and  useful,  and  that  in  other  parts 
small  farms  prevailed,  and  had  proved  best  adapted  to  the  system 
of  farming  and  grazing  most  suited  to  those  districts.  It  did 
not  seem  to  him  at  all  likely  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  would  find  money  for  experimentalising  with  small 
farms  (they  had  a  rather  close-fisted  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  he  hoped  they  always  would  have  one), 
and  for  this  reason  among  others — that  the  experiment  had 
been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  Belgium,  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  it  could  be  here,  and  had 
proved  an  utter  failure,  both  pecuniarly  and  as  regarded  the 
comparative  amount  of  production  as  well.  At  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  December,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  in  speaking 
of  the  agriculture  of  England,  said  that  it  might  be  fitly  com- 
pared to  those  great  works  which  formed  the  subject 
of  vast  contracts,  and  in  wlrich  the  object  was  to 
arrive  at  the  greatest  results  within  the  shortest  period ;  but 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  large 
farm  system  produced  the  greatest  results,  yet,  on  the  whole,  an 
increased  amount  of  food  could  be  produced  better  on  small 
than  on  large  farms.  On  reading  the  speech  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns'  arguments  all  told 
one  way,  while  his  conclusion  was  the  other  way  (Hear, 
hear).  He  (Mr.  J.  Trask)  was  quite  contented  to  leave 
that  question  where  it  stood,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  Nature 
herself,  or  the  working  of  natural  laws,  would  provide  the  best 
remedy  for  the  question  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  before  Mr.  Jenkins  rose  to  reply,  wished 
him  to  explain  the  figures  in  his  table  which  stated  that  in 
England  for  every  three  horses  employed  in  agriculture  there 
were  four  others  kept  for  trade  or  pleasure  ?  Was  it  not  a 
fact  that  ten  times  as  many  horses  were  kept  here  for  sport  and 
pastime  than  in  any  other  country  ?  If  so,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  the  keep  of  such  horses  had  to  do  with  the  produce 
of  large  and  small  farms,  any  more  than  the  maintenance  of 
pug  dogs  and  canaries  or  such  other  luxuries?  (laughter). 

The  Chairman  said:  After  so  many  able  speeches  it  could 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  many  remarks ;  nor  would 
he  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
keeping  a  man  and  a  horse,  on  which  no  doubt  Mr,  Jenkins 
had  something  more  to  say  in  his  reply.    With  regard  to  large 


and  small  farms,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
farms  which  could  be  cultivated  most  profitably,  and  were 
most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  were  what  he 
might  term  moderately  large  farms.  At  the  same  time 
he  thought  that  in  some  dairy  districts,  and  especially  in 
several  districts  of  Wales,  small  farms  were  desirable. 
Such  farms  were  stepping-stones  for  young  men  of  enter- 
prising character  and  limited  capital  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  they  were 
the  means  of  establishing  a  frugal  and  useful  class  of 
farmers  in  the  principality.  But  after  all,  it  really  did  not 
matter  so  much  what  was  the  extent  of  a  farm,  so  long  as  the 
capital  was  sufiicient  for  the  number  of  acres  to  be  managed 
(Hear,  hear).  The  too-common  practice  of  taking  a  larger 
farm  than  the  man  had  capital  to  cultivate  was  a  very  great 
liindrance  to  the  full  development  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  in  replying,  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  condemnation  of  statistics,  as  if  in  such  a  case  as  that 
they  were  of  no  real  value.  On  the  one  side  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  animals,  and  on  the  other  a  certain 
number  of  cultivated  acres.  The  animals  included,  as  Mr. 
Eead  said,  pug  dogs  and  canaries  ;  but  such  creatures  did  not 
eat  very  much,  and  if  they  were  to  be  taken  into  account  it 
would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  include  bull-dogs  and  even 
donkeys  as  well  (laughter).  While  horses  and  men  were  food- 
consuming  animals,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  food-producing 
ones  ;  though  they  consumed  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  they 
supplied  an  equivalent  in  meat,  and  taking  that  as  a  basis,  and 
looking  at  the  agricultural  returns  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  results 
which  he  had  stated.  As  regarded  Wurtemburg,  he  long 
ago  called  the  attention  of  the  statistical  departmewt  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  error  respecting  its  yield  of  wheat,  and 
had  that  meeting  been  held  a  little  later  that  error  would  have 
been  found  to  have  been  corrected ;  but  he  did  not  think  such 
a  misprint  as  that  afforded  sufiicient  ground  for  discarding 
statistics.  As  to  the  observation  that  there  could  be  no  use 
in  comparing  the  large  farms  of  England  with  the  small  ones 
of  the  Continent,  his  reply  was  that  the  Committee,  when  they 
requested  him  to  introduce  the  subject,  were  not  of  that 
opinion.  He  objected  to  Mr.  Read's  statement  that  he  had 
compared  horses  fed  as  race-horses  with  men  fed  as  pigs. 
Cavalry-horses  and  cart-horses  fed,  as  he  had  quoted,  were  not 
fed  as  race-horses,  neither  were  Scotch  labourers  and  the 
Belgian  nation  fed  as  pigs.  Mr.  Read  asked  him  whether, 
supposing  all  the  horses  in  this  country  to  be  fed  on  imported 
food,  that  would  back  him  up  in  his  conclusions.  If,  say,  tvvo- 
thirds  of  the  human  food  consumed  were  imported  and  one-third 
of  the  horse  food,  it  seemed  to  him  not  to  matter  much  whether 
he  assumed  that  all  the  horse  food  was  or  was  not  imported. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  cost ;  but  his  object  was  to 
show  what  was  the  produce,  not  what  was  its  money-value. 
Mr.  Read  spoke  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat  as  the  average  con- 
sumption. Six  bushels  was  the  average  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  took  eight  bushels  as  the  con* 
sumption  of  labouring  people. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  he  took  that  amount  as  a  typical  ex* 
pression  for  the  amount  of  actual  diet  consumed.  As  regarded 
large  and  small  farms,  which,  and  not  a  comparison  be- 
between  horses  and  men,  was  the  subject  he  undertook  to 
bring  before  the  Club  (Hear,  hear),  he  did  not  believe  in 
pitting  large  farms  against  small  ones,  and  showing  the  com- 
parative result,  because  that  was  always  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  instances  mentioned  were  exceptional,  and  that  if 
others  had  been  chosen  the  result  might  have  been  just  the  op- 
posite (Hear,  hear).  Dr.  Voelcker  would  no  doubt  remember 
that  one  of  the  best  farms  that  they  met  vrith  together,  while 
in  Belgium,  was  one  of  ten  acres.  He  (Mr.  Jenkins)  went  to  the 
trouble  of  giving  a  complete  description  of  the  management  of 
that  little  farm  ;  but  he  was  far  from  supposing  that  all  other 
Belgian  farms  resembled  it.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  that 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  favour  of  giving 
legislative  protection  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  profitable 
system  of  producing  food,  any  more  than  he  was  in  favour  of 
legislative  discouragement  of  a  system  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  most  profitable  (Hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Horley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harperj 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Jenkins  for  his  paper,  and  a 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  chairman. 
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In  that  momentous  division  on  the  Irish  Question, 
Mr.  James  Howard  voted  with  and  Mr.  Sewell  Read  against 
the  Government ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  but 
for  this  said  division,  Mr.  Howard  would  have  moved  on 
au  agricultural  question  wherein  he  would  have  been  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Read.  This  is  precisely  as  it  should  be  ; 
as  farmers  cannot  too  soon  come  to  see  how  little  they 
gain  from  any  direct  identity  with  merely  party  politics. 
Here,  in  fact,  has  always  been  the  mistake ;  as  a  class 
they  have  ever  been  too  ready  to  sink  their  own  views  in 
those  of  their  representatives.  As  a  consequence  their 
claims  have  been  continually  set  aside,  if  not  for  some 
graver  business,  at  least  for  topics  which  have  a  greater 
hold  on  public  attention,  and  are  thus  of  necessity  treated 
with  more  respect  by  Parliament  itself. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  for  some  people  to  say 
very  smartly  that  outsiders  take  up  such  subjects  as 
Land-tenure  or  the  Game-laws  merely  with  the  object  of 
making  political  capital  thereby ;  and  this,  again,  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  The  tenant-farmer  has  not  so  many 
friends  at  Court  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  refuse  those 
who  offer  him  help ;  while,  even  further,  it  by  no  means 
follows  because  a  man  is  a  large  landed  proprietor,  or  of 
a  good  old  Whig  or  a  good  old  Tory  family  that 
his  support  can  be  safely  counted  on  when  the  time 
comes.  In  the  matter  of  this  very  Bill  some 
strong  Conservatives  have  already  declared  themselves 
against  any  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
as,  on  the  other  side,  a  quasi  Liberal  lord 
is  quite  ready  to  move  that  the  Tenant-Right  Bill  be  read 
this  day  six  months,  before  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  it  himself.  In  another  direction,  however, 
there  are  outsiders,  economists,  philosophers,  and  towns- 
men, with  only  borough-constituencies  at  their  backs, 
who  are  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Land  question 
and  the  Game  evil ;  as  the  more  they  are  encouraged  to 
manufacture  political  capital  in  this  way  the  better  it  will 
be  for  those  who  suffer  from  such  causes.  The  true  Blue 
days  of  electioneering  have  passed  away,  and  the  free  and 
independent  elector  has  given  his  colours  to  his  children, 
who  are  coming  up  to  London  to  see  the  boat-race.  There 
will  be  no  more  shouting  nor  feasting,  nor  begging  nor 
bullying  ;  but  a  man,  if  he  only  has  reasoning  powers, 
should  be  able  to  exercise  these  in  the  disposal  of  his 
vote.  And  to  such  an  ordeal  it  must  shortly  come. 
A  general  election  can  be  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  position.  Until  the  House  is  remodelled,  its  pro- 
ceedings will  be  mainly  a  question  of  sufferance — of  voting 
supplies  and  going  on  with  inquiries  through  the  agency 
of  Special  Committees. 

And  here  no  question  for  the  present  the  interests  of 
agriculture  mainly  centre.  There  is  nothing  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  budget,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution  so  elaborate  a  scheme  as  the  thorough  revision 
of  local  taxation  will  be  very  vigorously  propounded.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  left  to  themselves,  the  Game-laws 
and  Cattle-diseases  Committees  may  possibly  work  more 
regularly  than  if  any  exciting  debate  had  kept  members 
out  of  their  beds  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  strongest  evidence  ever  given  is  now 
being  proceeded  with,  and  if  so  far  the  Game-laws  in- 
quiry has  been  rather  over-weighted  with  Scotchmen,  Mr. 
Purves  has  every  right  to  a  place  on  "  the  floor."  This 
gentleman  farms  some  eight  hundred  acres  of  arable  land 
backed  by  immense  ranges  of  mountain  and  sheep-walk  ; 
and  Mr,  Purves  says  incidentally  that  "the  Law  of 
Hypothec  is  the  root  of  the  evils  which  afflict  agriculture 


in  Scotland  and  hinder  farmers  from  carrying  on  their 
business  as  they  would  wish."  And  further,  Mr.  Purves 
says  "  tenants  would  do  much  more  to  improve  their  land 
if  there  was  compensation  by  way  of  Tenant-Right." 
This  is  something  like  a  witness  ;  while,  more  to  the  point, 
Mr.  Purves  testifies  to  things  which  seem  to  have 
fairly  astounded  the  Committee :  the  loss  of  breeding  ewes 
from  the  nocturnal  rambles  of  keepers  with  their  dogs — 
the  ravages  of  rabbits — the  utter  fallacy  of  urging,  as 
some  people  so  often  do,  that  a  deer  will  live  where  a 
sheep  would  starve. — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  know  too 
much  about  deer  forests.  I  think  the  system  of  turning 
sheep  farms  into  deer  forests  is  a  most  iniquitous  one. 
Sheep  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  people,  whereas 
unmarketable  animals  do  neither,  and  do  not  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  expense  of  farming  deer  and  sheep.  I  em- 
ploy eight  or  ten  shepherds,  and  one  gamekeeper  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  place.  Deer  forests  that  would  em- 
ploy eight  or  ten  shepherds  could  be  managed  by  two 
gamekeepers  with  assistance.  Sheep  can  live  where  deer 
cannot.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain 
otherwise ;  for  how  can  an  animal  of  eighteen  stone  live 
where  an  animal  of  three  or  four  stone  cannot  ?  I  saw 
the  experiment  tried,  and  deer  died  while  the  sheep 
lived."  All  this  is  terribly  strong,  bnt  still  we  quote  Mr. 
Purves  as  specially  pertinent  to  the  present  crisis.  The  wit- 
ness' hope  of  any  reform  in  the  abuses  he  speaks  to  does  not 
certainly  seem  to  rest  on  the  labours  of  the  Committee, 
but  he  is  looking  the  rather  very  steadily  to  the  next 
election?  "  If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  food  would 
become  cheaper,  and  we  would  be  much  less  dependent 
on  foreign  supply.  As  to  the  feeling  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  I  may  say  there  are  nine  men  now  in  favour 
of  total  abolition  where  there  was  but  one  five  years 
ago.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  abortive  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  tinker  the  present  system.  I  and 
my  brother  were  bred  Conservatives,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  change  in  order  to  gain  our  ends  and  redress  our 
grievances." 

In  simple  truth,  according  to  Mr.  Purves,  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Game-laws  are  creating  a  revolution  in  Scot- 
land as  they  have  in  other  countries  before  now.  At  the 
very  close  of  the  first  day's  examination  Mr,  Sewell  Read, 
fairly  aghast,  no  doubt,  at  the  extraordinary  admission  al- 
ready made,  elicited  the  following  yet  more  emphatic  answer 
from  the  witness  as  to  how  he  was  trying  to  right  himself : 
"  I  repeat  that  myself  and  others  who  were  Conservatives, 
and  voted  for  Conservative  candidates,  have  been  obliged 
to  join  the  Radicals  of  the  town  to  get  our  grievances 
redressed."  Mr.  Purves  has  thus  raised  a  cry  which 
will  not  easily  be  stifled.  If  the  farmer  cannot  get  any 
help  from  one  side  let  him  go  to  the  other  ;  and  when 
the  election  does  come  let  there  be  no  more  blind  follow- 
my-leader  adhesion  to  this  Party  or  that,  and  no  more 
cavilling  at  the  outsiders  and  their  "  political  capital." 
The  outsiders,  we  will  take  it,  are  the  town  members,  and 
their  capital  the  game  evil  and  land-laws,  and  by  this 
means,  at  least  so  they  say  in  Scotland,  the  farmers  will 
try  to  get  their  grievances  redressed.  Mr.  Purves  gave 
the  evidence  from  which  we  quote  on  Tuesday,  March 
11th,  and  on  Saturday,  March  1st,  there  was  published 
The  Fortnightlij  Review,  wherein  Mr.  Beesly  thus  opens 
an]  article  on  this  very  Game-laws  Committee :  "  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  results  of  the  late  Scotch  elections 
must  have  produced  on  many  members  of  Parliament 
something  of  the  effect  produced  on  Brutus  by  Csesar's 
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spectre.  If  not  this  session,  assuredly  the  next  Parlia- 
ment will  be  the  Philippi  of  the  Game-law  war.  An 
attack  on  the  present  system  could  hardly  have  been 
better  timed.  The  great  landed  interest  is  divided  against 
itself ;  the  rank  and  file  are  in  mutiny,  and  many  of  the 
officers  sympathise  with  the  mutineers.     On  the  other 


side  men  of  every  rank,  and  of  all  shades  of  politics  and 
doctrines,  are  found  in  the  solid  wedge  of  assailants  be- 
hind which  is  slowly  gathering  the  collective  will  of  the 
nation.  Game  preservers  have  only  themselves  to  thank 
for  the  imminence  of  their  danger." 


THE   AGEICULTURE    OF   BAVARIA. 


In  Bavaria  we  possess  the  example  of  a  country  of 
considerable  extent,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
with  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  land  farmed  almost  wholly  by 
the  proprietors  themselves.  Although  the  textile,  leather, 
paper,  and  glass  manufactures  of  the  country  are  excellent, 
and  the  transit  trade  necessarily  large,  by  reason  of  the 
thoroughfare  position  which  it  occupies  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  Swiss  frontiers,  with  the  steam  and  raft  naviga- 
tion of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Inn,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  towns,  but 
inhabiting  the  villages  and  the  rural  districts.  By  reason 
also  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  a  vast  surplus 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  country  itself,  especially  in  grain, 
hops,  wood,  wine,  fruit,  butter  and  cheese,  are  en- 
abled to  be  annually  exported,  principally  to  other 
German  States  and  Switzerland.  The  general  character 
of  the  more  important  agricultural  features  are  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  localities.  Thus,  on  the  continuous  range  of 
high  ground  which  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance  on  the  west,  to  the  confines  of  Upper 
Austria  on  the  east,  completely  across  the  southern 
division  of  the  two  provinces  of  Swabia  and  Upper 
Bavari,  pasture  land  predominates,  and  in  that  district 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  production  of  cheese  and 
butter  constitute  important  interests.  In  the  plains  of 
the  central  and  northern  portion  of  those  two  provinces, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  L'pper 
Pfalz,  are  to  be  found  the  great  corn-growing  districts, 
though  in  every  one  of  the  eight  provinces  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  of  all  descriptions  are  grown,  the  total  pro- 
duction in  proportion  to  population  being  larger  in 
Bavaria  than  in  any  other  of  the  more  important  States 
of  Germany,  and  second  only  to  that  of  FranceandBelgium. 
In  the  Franconian  Provinces  and  the  Rhenish  Palatinate 
hops,  the  vine,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated.  Potatoes  are 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  everywhere,  but  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  the  Palatinate,  which  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal fruit-growing  district.  The  largest  extent  of  forest 
pi'oducing  the  pine,  fir,  beech,  and  oak,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  three  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  and  the 
Upper  Pfalz,  in  each  of  which  there  are  from  1,000,000 
to  1,500,000  Bavarian  acres  of  wood. 

According  to  the  last  agricultural  census  in  1863  the 
distribution  of  the  land,  according  to  crops,  shows  that 
for  the  growing  of  corn  and  other  grain  for  human  food 
there  were  5,479,709  Bavarian  acres,  one  such  being 
equal  to  about  five-sixths  of  an  English  acre ;  potatoes 
773,494  ;  vines,  hops,  tobacco,  &c.,  310,806  ;  hay,  clover, 
&c.,  4,601,333;  gardens  207,464;  pasture  766,310;  fallow 
1,395,398  ;  the  forests  occupying  a  surface  of  7,599,998 
Bavarian  acres.  There  are  many  good  schools  of  agri- 
culture, liberally  endowed,  and  Government  aid  for  agri- 
culture is  never  wanting,  by  willing  loans  to  under- 
takings, and  also  to  private  individuals.  The  results 
have  been  that  the  produce  has  been  more  than  trebled 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  although  there  yet  remain 
boundless  extents  of  moor  and  marsh  land  still  unre- 
claimed, which  experience  on  small  portions  has  shown 
proper  drainage  and  tillage  would  render  greatly  productive. 
In  consequence  of  beer  being  one  of  the  principal  articles 


of  consumption  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  by  all 
classes,  there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  cultivation  of  hops.  This  beverage  is 
so  general,  has  become  so  necessary  to  the  Bavarian,  and 
is  consumed  in  such  astonishing  quantities,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  question  which  occupies  more  gravely  the  public 
mind  than  what  may  probably  be  the  price  of  beer,  as  the 
moment  approaches  when  it  becomes  the  periodical  task 
of  the  Government  to  fix  the  legal  rate  at  which  the  sale 
of  beer  shall  take  place.  An  estimate  of  the  quantity 
annually  consumed  in  Bavarian  is  placed  at  100,000,000 
English  gallons,  and  of  late  large  quantities  have  been 
exported  to  other  German  States.  The  people  generally 
are  not  given  to  intoxication,  but  this  is  more  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  beverage  used  than,  to  any  prudential 
considerations  on  their  part. 

The  system  of  cultivation  almost  universally  followed, 
especially  by  the  small  or  peasant  proprietors,  is  that 
known  as  "  three-fold  farming,"  whicli  consists  of  a 
triennial  system  of  rotation,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
following  order :  First  year  a  crop  of  winter  grain,  &c., 
wheat  or  rye,  according  to  soil  and  climate  ;  second  year 
summer  grain — barley  or  oats — or  hemp,  flax,  hops,  or 
oil-seeds,  third  year  fallow  or  half-fallow,  i.e.,  potatoes 
or  clover.  The  system  of  pasturing  horned  cattle  in  the 
fields  is  but  little  practised  by  the  small  proprietors. 
Their  stock  is,  as  a  rule,  kept  in  stables  or  sheds,  and 
there  fed  with  hay  or  other  fodder  grown  specially  for 
that  purpose.  Cattle  fattened  for  the  market  is,  generally 
speaking,  kept  by  the  owners  of  the  larger  class  of  estates, 
and  is  fed  in-doors  chiefly  on  grains  from  the  brewery, 
which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  every  estate  of  a  certain 
size,  and  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economical 
arrangements  of  the  property.  It  enables  the  proprietor 
to  supply  the  peasant  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
with  beer,  and  from  this  he  derives  a  certain  amount  of 
profit.  With  the  grains  from  the  beer  he  fattens  his 
cattle  for  the  butcher,  and  the  cattle  supply  the  manure 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  stock  of 
cattle  in  Bavaria  is  a  large  one,  larger,  in  proportion,  it 
would  appear,  than  in  most  other  countries  of  central 
Europe.  According  to  the  same  returns  the  number  of 
cattle  was  3,185,882  ;  of  sheep  and  lambs  2,058,638  ;  of 
swine  926,522;  and  of  goats  150,855.  Draught  oxen 
are  entensively  employed  in  farming  operations,  the 
number  thus  engaged  being  more  by  above  one-third  than 
the  entire  number  of  draught  horses  owned  in  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  employment  of  machinery  as  a  substitute  for 
manual  labour,  in  the  peasant  properties,  is  confined  to 
the  use  of  thrashing  machines  worked  by  steam.  These 
machines,  which  are  commonly  owned  by  local  associa- 
tions, or  the  more  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  are  moved 
about  from  one  district  to  another,  and  are  let  out  at  a 
fixed  price.  In  the  larger  properties  of  the  nobles  drill- 
machines  and  other  implements  are  veiy  generally  in  use, 
but  are  as  yet  not  much  known  amongst  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Their  use  is,  however,  on  the  increase  amongst 
this  class,  and  within  the  last  few  years  several  manufac- 
tories of  implements  of  this  natni-e  have  been  estabhshed 
in  Bavaria,  and  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
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■with  the  products  of  these  manufactories  are  afforded  to 
the  peasant  proprietors  by  the  agricultural  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions which  are  held  at  stated  periods  and  in  different 
localities  under  the  auspices  of  the  provincial  agricultural 
societies.  As  a  general  rule  the  small  proprietors  do  not 
live  on  their  properties,  but  reside  in  villages  or  small 
groups  of  dwellings.  The  three  distinct  races — the 
Bavarian,  the  Swabian,  and  the  Tranconian — furnish  a 
great  variety  in  their  habits ;  but,  on  the  whole,  for 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  the  proprietors  and  their 
labourers,  will  compare  favourably  with  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  other  countries.  The  daily  wages  of  the  male 
labourers  average  Is,  2d.,  and  the  female  ll|d.,  whilst  the 
yearly  wages  of  farm  servants,  including  cost  of  food,  is 
for  males  £14  8s.  4d.,  and  for  females  £11  6s.  8d.  These 
rates  of  remuneration  are  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  formerly  paid,  the  chief  cause  for  which  being 
the  great  demand  for  labour,  by  the  extensive  railway 
works  and  the  mining  operations,  the  demand  thus  created 
having  been  supplied  mainly  by  the  agricultural  labouring 
population.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  almost  uni- 
versal food  of  the  rural  population  consists  of  meal 
prepared  in  various  forms,  with  butter,  fat,  or  milk. 
Vegetables  are  not  much  in  favour,  and  almost  the  only 


description  eaten  are  cabbages,  in  the  form  of  sauer-kraut, 
turnips,  and  potatoes.  Fruit  is  only  known  in  a  few 
localities.  Meat  is  seldom  eaten,  except  on  holidays  or 
other  special  occasions,  and  then,  as  a  general  rule,  veal  or 
young  pork.  In  the  provinces  on  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  Khenish  Palatinate,  where  field 
gardening  is  carried  on,  vegetable  diet  is  very  general, 
and  potatoes  form  a  never-failing  element  in  the  daily  fare. 
Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  also  much  in  use.  Coffee 
usually  in  combination  with  dried  chicory,  or  some  similar 
substitute,  is  in  general  use  in  the  northern  provinces.  In 
the  southern  it  is  but  little  known;  Beer — the  truly 
national  beverage — is  not  consumed  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  agricultural  population  as  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  and  only  an  inferior  description  is  given  to 
the  farm  servants  and  day  labourers.  Mr.  Teuton,  one  of 
our  Secretaries  of  Legation,  to  whom  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  this  information,  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
an  intelligent  resident,  says  that  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  system  so 
widely  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom — that  of  land  cul- 
tivation by  peasant  proprietors ;  this  system  being  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  people, 
its  results  are,  upon  the  whole  satisfactory. 


THE  IMPORTATIOIN  OE  CATTLE  DISEASES  FROM  IRELAND. 


Some  three  or  fora*  months  since  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  was  formally  arraigned,  not  before  an  Irish  Jury 
but  the  rather  an  Irish  Dictator.  According  to  the  sentence 
pronounced  it  appears  that  a  leading  article  from  our 
columns  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  one  Mr.  Samuel 
Garnett  "  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments," and  forthwith  Mr.  Samuel  Garnett,  with  all 
sufficient  solemnity,  proceeded  to  declare  "  the  accusations 
therein  to  be  unjust  and  unfounded  as  far  as  the  cattle- 
trade  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  I  make  no  doubt  the 
shipping  trade  wiU  assert  the  same  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned." It  is  especially  satisfactory  to  have  the  two 
main  "accusations"  thus  dealt  with  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, as  the  point  of  our  paper  went  on  the  want  of  ef- 
ficient inspection  in  Ireland,  the  unsatisfactory  system  of 
transit,  more  especially  by  boat,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
immense  amount  of  disease  latterly  imported  from  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Garnett  so  far  as  the  cattle-trade  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  face  of  the  evidence  we  then  and  there 
offered,  actually  had  the  temerity  to  declare  all  this  im- 
founded,  very  gratuitously  and  very  suicidally  adding  that 
no  doubt  the  shipping  trade  would  also  assert  as  much. 

We  decline  to  bandy  "  assertions"  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Garnett,  but  we  would  call  the  attention 
alike  of  English  and  Irish  graziers  as  well  as  of  the  Home 
Cattle  Defence  Association^  to  certain  agricultural  issues 
within  the  last  fortnight  or  so.  During  this  time  there 
have  been  published  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council  for  1872,  the  first  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  1873,  and 
the  evidence  of  Professor  Browne,  V.  S.,  as  given  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee.  It  so  happens  that  these  three 
more  or  less  official  productions  all  touch  upon  the  cattle- 
trade  and  the  cattle-diseases,,  of  Ireland.  Thus,  in  the 
report  of  the  Privy  Council  there  occurs  this  passage : 
"  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are  both  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Irish  cattle,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
outbreaks  of  these  diseases  are  due  to  the  introduction  of 
stock  imported  in  vessels  from  Ireland.  The  evidence  of 
this  is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  incontestable.  That 
these  diseases  may  also  have  been  introduced  by  foreign 
stock  ia  extremely  probable,  and  wo  have  undoubted  evi- 


dence of  the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  by  this  means  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  evidence  has  been 
furnished  that  any  outbreak  of  any  of  the  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  has  had  a  foreign  origin.  Numerous 
alleged  cases  of  disease  having  been  so  introduced  have 
been  furnished  to  the  department,  and  careful  inquiries 
have  been  made,  but  in  every  case  the  evidence  has  broken 
down.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  assertions  of 
the  fact  are  constantly  circulated."  These  are  precisely 
the  terms  in  which  we  wrote  four  months  back,  when  the 
Home  Cattle  Defence  Association  was  endeavouring  so 
strenuously  to  place  every  case  to  the  account  of  foreign 
importations,  and  when  our  statements  were  with  curi- 
ous impertinence  condemned  as  "  unjust  and  unfound- 
ed"! Again,  says  the  report :  "  In  the  year  1871,  our 
returns,  which  do  not  probably  represent  half  the  real 
number  of  cases,  show  that  9j  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in 
this  country  were  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
whilst  under  \  per  cent,  of  foreign  importation  were  so 
affected.  In  the  same  year  "110  per  cent,  (or  110  per 
100,000)  of  our  home  cattle  were  attacked  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, whilst  "0024  per  cent,  (or  about  2^  per 
100,000)  of  our  foreign  importations  were  found  to  be 
affected  with  that  disease.  During  the  year  1872  only 
•Oil  per  cent,  (or  11  per  100,000)  of  the  foreign  cattle 
imported  were  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  whilst  14 
percent,  (or  140  per  100,000)  of  our  home  stock  were 
so  affected."  Can  there  be  anything  more  convin- 
cing than  this,  particularly  when  we  remember  how 
every  foreign  case  would  have  been  made  the  most  of,  and 
how  large  a  majority  of  other  outbreaks  were  directly 
traceable  to  Irish  cattle  ? 

We  gave  an  extract  from  the  Privy  Council 
report,  as  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in 
our  last  week's  number,  and  we  follow  this  up  in  the  pre- 
sent number  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  singu- 
larly valuable  article  on  the  cattle  trade,  as  given  in  his 
new  Journal.  Let  the  reader  gather  from  this  the  ex- 
tent to  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  and  of  how  the  influence  of  a  great  fair  may  be 
traced:  "The  great  October  fair  of  Ballinasloe  is  not 
only  the  largest  in  Ireland  in  point  of  numbers  of  stock 
sent  there,  but  also  the  most  noted  for  the  quality  of  the 
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cattle.  The  yearly  records  of  the  progress  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Ireland,  which  are  admirably  arransced 
in  the  office  of  the  Veterinary  Department  in  Dublin, 
show,  I  believe,  that  shortly  after  the  period  at  which 
this  fair  is  held,  the  returns  of  fresh  outbreaks  of  '  dis- 
temper' suddenly  increase  to  a  marked  extent."  Further, 
let  the  almost  general  Avant  of  inspection  be  noted,  and 
the  almost  absolute  immunity  with  which  the  regula- 
tions may  be  broken.  A  man  does  not  report  disease 
amongst  his  stock,  but  does  drive  some  of  the  animals 
through  Balliaasloe  on  the  eve  of  a  fair,  and  for  these  two 
offences  he  is  fined  one  penny  and  one  shilling  costs  1  and 
two  other  offenders  are  fined  sixpence  each  !  In  fact, 
cattle  disease  in  Ireland  appears  to  be  treated  simply  as  a 
joke,  from  the  time  the  beasts  are  sent  to  market  until 
they  have  endured  all  the  hardships  which  Mr.  Jenkins 
so  forcibly  describes  and  have  been  fairly  landed  in  Eng- 
land. And  at  this  stage  let  us  turn  again  for  a  moment 
to  the  Privy  Council  report :  "  So  far  as  regards  foreign 
animals  the  inspection  at  the  ports  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  cases  of  disease 
capable  of  detection  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  in- 
spectors. This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  animals 
which  have  been  landed  from  Ireland.  These  animals  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  inspected  in  Ireland  previous  to 
being  embarked,  nor  are  they  inspected  here  upon  landing. 
If  we  wish  to  check  the  introduction  and  spreading  of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  amongst  animals,  one  of 
our  first  steps  should  be  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
introduction  of  these  diseases  from  Ireland,  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  animals  at  the  landing-places."  For  the  last 
two  years,  although  standing  very  much  alone,  we  have 
continued  to  warn  the  country  in  this  way,  and  to  show, 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  or  coarse  contradic- 
tion, that  the  regulation  of  the  foreign  cattle  trade  loas 
satisfactory,  and  that  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade  was  not. 


On  Thursday  last  Professor  Browne,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  stated  that  in  his 
belief  "  for  neither  foot-and-mouth  disease  nor  for  pleuro- 
pneumonia were  the  foreign  importations  now  responsi- 
ble ;"  and,  further,  that  "  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  now 
largely  imported  from  Ireland.  |In  Bristol  he  had  seldom 
seen  a  market  of  Irish  cattle  free  of  the  disease,  and  it 
was  generally  in  such  a  state  that  the  cattle  must  have  been 
infected  before  embarking."  This  is  tolerably  strong 
evidence  ;  whileMr.  Browne,  like  Mr.  Jenkins,  glances  at 
the  indiflFerence  hitherto  manifested  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel :  "  Irish  farmers,  like  the  Dutch,  would 
take  extra  precmdions  to  send  us  healthy  cattle  if  they 
knew  that  the  cargo  would  be  slaughtered  if  they 
arrived  diseased."  Some  months  since  Mr.  Samuel  Gar- 
nett,  in  the  delivery  of  his  judgment,  said :  "  By  those 
statements  it  would  appear  that  all  connected  with 
the  cattle  trade  and  shipping  trade  of  Ireland  wers  not 
only  quite  careless  as  to  their  respective  interests  but  cul- 
pable in  the  management  of  them."  It  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  say  all,  but  if  country  magistrates  fine  people 
pennies  when  they  deliberately  break  the  most  imperative 
regulations,  we  may  fairly  assume  there  is  too  often  a 
culpable  carelessness  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade.  "  AVe 
have  now  for  a  long  time  supported  the  views  held  on 
this  point  by  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Association,  feeling 
assured  that  the  home-bred  stock  will  never  be  safe  untH 
'  a  complete  and  continuous  isolation  of  foreign  stock  from 
British  animals'  has  been  effected."  So  said  The  Irish 
Farmers'  Gazette  when  introducing  the  decree  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Garnett.  On  the  other  hand 
The  Mark  Lane  Express  "  has  now  for  a  long  time  past" 
disputed  the  views  of  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Associa- 
tion in  its  endeavour  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  the  foreign 
trade,  and  to  altogether  gloss  over  the  far  greater  and 
more  certain  dangers  of  the  Irish  trade.  Never  was  there 
a  more  mistaken  course  of  action. 


THE 


COUNTY 


COLLEGE. 


[A  letter  to  the  Very  Reverend  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford.] 


Dear  Mr.  Vice-chancellor, — I  thank  you  for  per- 
f  mitting  me  to  address  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  some  explanation  of  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  County  College,  which  has  been  favourably 
received  in  Cambridge,  and  will  I  hope  not  be  otherwise 
regarded  in  Oxford.  As  the  proposal  has  seemed  to  some 
to  involve  a  confusion  between  a  school  and  a  college,  I 
should  like  to  explain  that  the  County  College  is  in  no 
sense  intended  to  be  a  school,  but  strictly  a  college 
for  those  who  have  left  school.  In  order,  however,  to 
meet  the  case  of  those  who  must  generally  go  into  active 
life  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  present  average  undergra- 
duates, the  arrangements  and  discipline'  will  be  suited  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  rather  than  to  that  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty.  For  instance,  the  students  will  have  only 
single  rooms  assigned  to  them  and  be  expected  to  have 
all  meals  in  common,  and  would  be  debarred  as  a  rule 
from  the  privilege  of  entertaining  guests.  And  it  is 
wished  that  those  who  should  be  unable  to  stay  the  three 
years  required  for  B.A.  degree,  should  on  passing  the 
senior  local  examination  obtain  (with  or  without  a  special 
title,  such  as  Associate  Bachelor  of  Ai-ts  or  A.B.A.)  the 
value  of  an  earlier  degree — one  that  would  imply  not  only 
examination  but  a  certain  amount  of  residence  in  the 
University.  As  a  special  function  of  the  college  would 
be  to  train  some  of  the  students  for  the  profession  of 
schoolmasters,  it  is  of  coure  hoped  by  the  promoters  that 
there  will  be  contiguous  to  the  college,  if  not  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  a  thoroughly   good   public 


school.  The  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  Perse  School 
in  Cambridge  opens  expectation  of  such  an  institution, 
and  it  would  seem  that  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  with 
their  adjoining  counties,  ought  to  furnish  model  schools 
of  all  grades.  The  County  College,  then,  is  intended  to 
supply  two  great  wants  in  public  education.  1.  A  facility 
for  residence  in  the  University  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age 
than  is  generally  advisable  in  the  older  colleges ;  and  2nd, 
A  supply  of  University-trained  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Both  these  wants  are  felt  strongly  by  the  mid- 
dle class  and  less  opulent  families.  Their  sons  must  gene- 
rally go  early  into  active  life,  and  they  can  afford  for 
them  neither  the  time  nor  the  cost  of  a  protracted  school 
and  University  course.  They  are  not  insensible  to  the 
value  both  of  a  public  school  andjaJUniversity  career ;  and 
they  do  not  want  to  have  an  inferior  substitute  for  these 
advantages,  and  be  condemned  only  to  merely  local  schools 
and  examinations.  They  ask  that,  both;  in  time  and  ex- 
pense, the  public  education  of  the  country  may  be  brought 
more  within  their  reach  ;  and  without  grudging  to  any 
the  higher  advantages  of  a  lengthened  stay  both  at  school 
and  college,  they  think  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
course  that  might  be  opened  for  those  who  need  it  with- 
out any  detriment  to  others.  What  is  proposed,  then,  is 
neither  a  school  nor  yet  a  poor  college,  or  hostel  of  sizars, 
but  a  junior  college  in  which  students  who  are  pressed 
for  time  perhaps  more  than  money  may  feel  themselves 
suitably  received  and  welcomed  in  the  University.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  college  for  300  such  students  caa  be 
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built  aad  furnished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £100  per 
student,  and  that  a  charge  of  £80  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  furnish  board  and  tuition  for  40  weeks,  and  to 
pay  10  per  cent,  gross  dividend  on  the  outlay.  The  capi- 
tal is  to  be  raised  in  shares  under  limited  liability  ;  but 
there  is  to  be  this  proviso — that  the  appointment  or  re- 
moval of  the  warden  or  master  shall  be  vested  ;in  a  body 
of  trustees  to  be  nominated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  afterwards  by  the  share- 
holders, with  co-optation  by  the  original  trustees.  These 
trustees  will,  with  an  equal  number  of  annually-elected 
directors,  be  the  governing  body  of  the  college.  The 
expectation  of  the  promoters  is  that  the  college  will  be 
able  to  comprehend  students  of  different  denominations 
without  lowering  the  importance  of  religious  influence 
and  teaching,  or  interfering  with  the  convictions  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  therefore,  no  prescriptive  preference  or 
exclusion  will  be  allowed  to  apply  either  to  tutors  or 
students.  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  further  that  the 
title  "  County  College"  has  not  been  arbitrarily  or  fanci- 
fully chosen,  but  has  a  practical  reference  to  the  principal 
channel  in  which  the  rising  current  of  middle-class  educa- 
tion seems  naturally  to  flow.  There  has  been,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  considerable  movement  during  the  last  20  years, 
especialy  in  the  agricultural  districts,  toward  improved 
public  education.  The  result  of  this  movement  has 
been  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  University 
Local  Examinations,  the  foundation  of  several  new 
public  schools  in  different  counties,  and  especially  the 
appointment  of  the  Endowed  Schools'  Commission.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  the  operations  of  this  Commission 
would  have  been  more  sure  and  lasting  if  the  suggestions 
of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission  had  been  more 
thoroughly  carried  out  by  the  Government,  and  a  provin- 
cial authority  connected  with  each  county  had  been  ap- 
pointed simultaneously  with  the  central  commissioners. 
However  this  may  be,  I  may  remind  you  that  the  Schools' 
Inquiry  Commissioners  not  only  recommended  the  county 
as  the  best  area  for  future  administration,  but  also  dis- 
tributed all  the  very  valuable  local  information  they  col- 
lected into  county  summaries.  The  definite  object,  then, 
of  the  Association  now  being  formed  in  Cambridge  is  to 
draw  various  schools  and  examinations,  new  and  old,  into 
a  system,  centering  through  the  counties  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  so  blending  imperceptibly  the  intermediate 
with  the  higher  education  of  the  country.  Eor  this  pur- 
pose it  has  been  thought  that  to  plant  in  the  University 
an  institution,  which  should  be  at  once  a  college  for 
junior  students  and  a  training  college  for  teachers,  and  to 
call  it  the  "  County  College,"  would  be  the  simplest 
method  of  linking  secondary  education  with  the  higher 
system.  I  am  aware  |that  there  are  some  who  do  not 
wish  this  to  be  done,  thinking  that  some  deterioration 
will  result  to  the  present  or  prospective  University 
standard.  They  would  rather  have  no  second-class  car- 
riages attached  to  the  express  train.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  the  permanent  interests  of 
education  will  be  promoted  by  any  marked  distinction 
between  grades  of  culture ;  and  whether,  if  Oxford  closed 
its  gates  to  all  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
and  longest  advantages  of  previous  training,  its  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  its  hold  on  her  grati- 
tude, would  be  as  great  as  with  a  more  liberal  intermix- 
ture of  those  who  have  had  less  advantages  with  those 
who  have  had  more.  The  object  of  the  County  College, 
however,  is  not  to  bring  up  to  the  University  an  inferior 
stamp  of  students,  but  rather  those  of  good  promise, 
whose  future  career  in  life  makes  it  desirable,  indeed 
necessary,  that  they  should  be  free  to  enter  upon  their 
special  calling  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  generally  compati- 
ble with  the  present  University  course.  The  local  ex- 
amiuations  have  been  intended  to  meet  these  wants ;  but 


they  have  been  unfortunately  branded  aS  iion-gremial,  t& 
intended  for  those  to  whom  alma  mater  refuses  her  bosom. 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  warm  breast  and  a  cold 
shoulder ;  and  those  who  have  obtained  the  local  certifi- 
cate have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  members  of 
the  University  that  has  examined  them.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  so  far  as  these  examinations  are  helping  to 
develop  a  system,  it  will  be  a  system  of  extra-University 
education  ;  and  those  who  are  affected  by  it — masters  and 
scholars — will  look  more  and  more  to  an  extra-University 
centre.  Such  a  centre,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
University  or  of  an  Educational  Council,  might,  in  drawing 
to  itself  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  middle  class,  be- 
come a  mischievous  rival  to  the  older  Universities.  An 
inherent  necessity  in  any  public  system  of  education  is 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  the  higher  public  schools 
the  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  former  scholars,  who 
having  added  the  advantage  of  a  University  course  to  their 
school  experience,  return  to  be  teachers  where  they  had 
first  been  learners.  Even  for  these  higher  schools  there 
is,  perhaps,  needed  some  didactic  training,  to  enable  them, 
better  than  they  do  at  present,  to  overcome  the  unteach- 
ability  of  average  schoolboys.  But  certainly  for  the  in- 
termediate schools  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  so 
necessary  that  training  colleges  for  middle-class  teachers 
must  veiy  soon  be  founded.  It  is  well  known,  and  has, 
I  believe,  been  recognised  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners, that  there  are  many  valuable  endowments 
(such  as  Betton's  Charity)  which  are  free  from  any  local 
claims,  and  quite  adequate  to  build  and  partially  endow 
one  or  more  training  colleges.  That  these  endowments 
should  be  combined  with  other  capital  voluntarily  com- 
scribed,  and  aid  the  foundation  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
(and  elsewhere,  as  required)  of  colleges  where  the  art  of 
teaching  should  be  made  a  principal  subject,  would  pro- 
bably determine  for  some  time  to  come  what  should  be 
the  prevailing  influences  in  middle-class  education,  and 
establish  a  cordial  connection  between  the  different  grades 
of  English  students.  At  present  the  various  schools,  new 
and  old,  somewhat  resemble  the  ladders  one  sees  in  a 
carpenter's  yard  ready  for  use,  but  useless  as  they  are, 
because  they  lean  against  nothing  and  lead  nowhere. 
They  certainly  are  of  different  lengths,  and  some  pioudly 
overtop  the  others.  Even  the  tallest  ladders,  however 
— the  great  public  schools — if  they  attempt  to  hold  their 
ground   independently  as   finishing   places  of  education.  Si, 

soon  give  symptoms  that  the  strain  is  too  great,  and  that 
they  are  attempting  to  stand  when  their  raison-d'etre  is 
to  lean.  The  more  their  several  governing  bodies  are 
strengthened  by  names  of  public  mark,  the  more 
an  undue  public  attention  is  drawn  to  them  as 
isolated  institutions;  and  the  result  is  that  temporary 
causes  exercise  an  undue  influence,  and  produce  a  perma- 
nent effect ;  and  so  Lord  Derby  retires  from  the  governing 
body  of  Winchester,  Avhile  Dr.  Hayman  declines  to  retire 
from  the  Head  Mastership  of  Rugby.  But  if  there  be  an 
inherent  difficulty  in  sustaining  even  a  great  school  as  an 
independent  institution,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  multi- 
tude of  little  local  schools,  with  their  minor  Lord  Derbys 
and  minute  Dr.  Haymans  ?  Hitherto  the  action  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission  has  only  tended  to  make 
every  Little  Peddlington  that  has  an  endowment  believe 
that  it  is  to  become  a  Shrewsbury  or  a  Harrow,  and  to 
make  it  difficult  for  any  real  stream  of  education  to  be 
set  flowing,  while  an  incongruous  set  of  ponds  are  tem- 
porarily purged  and  agitated.  It  is  true  the  Commis- 
sioners ai"e  required  and  are  no  doubt  desiring  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  ;  and  to  divide  the  schools  into  three  grades. 
But  an  arbitrary  division  is  neither  practicable  nor  de- 
sirable. A  school  is  not  a  dead  thing  like  an  ofiice,  but 
a  being  of  life  and  growth,  and  it  is  unwise  to  pre- 
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determine  for  it  that  it  shall  never  rise  above  a  certain 
grade  or  standard.  If  I  might  venture  to  specify  three 
wants  that  seem  to  leave  our  public  education,  in  spite  of 
all  our  advantages,  in  an  unsatisfactory  stale,  I  would 
name,  first  the  want  of  an  intermediate  authority  between 
Little  Peddlington  and  Victoria  Street  for  the  wise  com- 
bination (without  any  confiscation)  of  the  endowments. 
Next,  the  establishment  by  the  Universities  of  an  inter- 
mediate degree,  the  preparation  for  which  would  x)racti- 
cally  determine  the  school-work  and  the  grade  of  the 
scholars  in  the  majority  of  secondary  schools.  Lastly,  a 
supply  of  trained  masters  who  should  have  enjoyed  as  far 
as  possible  all  the  advantages  which  the  Universities  alone 
are  able  to  offer,  both  to  students  and  teachers.  Whether 
the  "  County  College"  will  lead  to  the  supply  of  ail  or 


any  of  these  wants,  I  dare  not  predict.  The  proposal  has 
received  most  considerate  attention  in  Cambridge,  and  an 
unexpected  amount  of  encouragement.  That  it  should 
satisfy  everyone  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  in  any  mea- 
sure the  two  Universities  could  combine  in  giving  greater 
encouragement  and  consistency  to  middle- class  education, 
without  injury  to  their  actual  work,  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  gladden  the  hearts,  not  only  of  expectant  students, 
but  of  many  older  graduates  who,  amidst  obvious  changes 
and  some  apparent  deterioration,  still  retain  their  faith 
in  the  Universities  as  the  pui'est  fountain  of  national 
vigour  and  honour.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  yours  faithfully, 
Cambridge,  March  \Wi.  J.  L,  Brereton. 


I  X  W  0  E  T  H 


FAEMEES'        CLUB. 
TENANT-RIGHT. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Ixworth  Farmers'  Club,  the 
subject  for  discussion  was  Tenant-Right,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hunter  Rodwell,  Q.C.  ;  Mr.  E.  Greene,  M.P.,  the  Pre- 
Bident,  in  the  chair.    Mr.  Rodwell  read  the  followiug  paper : 

In  discharging  the  duty  you  have  been  pleased  to  assign  to 
me  this  evening,  I  trust  that  no  one  expects  me  to  throw  any 
new  light  upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  Tenant-Right,  as 
the  subject  has  already  been  so  fuUy  and  freely  handled  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  while  I  am  aware  that  my  own  in- 
dividual opinion  may  be  nothing  worth,  my  object  will  be 
so  to  present  the  matter  as  to  provoke  discussion,  and  to  draw 
forth  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  form  one. 
I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  details  of  a  lease,  as  to  what 
covenants  should  be  introduced  to  regulate  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation— these  must,  more  or  less,  be  subjects  of  agreement — 
but  I  would  mainly  direct  your  thoughts  to  the  relation  of 
parties  where  no  lease  exists.  I  canuot  but  think  that  the  ex- 
pression "  Tenant-Right"  has  been  unhappily  chosen  ;  it  some- 
what grates  upon  the  ear  ;  there  is  a  smack  of  defiance  about 
it,  and  it  suggests  that  tenants  as  a  rule  are  victims  of  oppres- 
sion, and  suffer  injustice  at  the  hands  of  their  landlords,  for 
which,  from  one  particular  point  of  view,  there  may  be  in 
some  cases  a  slight  colour.  The  very  fact  that  so  sagacious  a 
man  as  Lord  Palmerstou  should  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
epigrammatic  saying  that  "  Tenant-Right"  meant  "  Landlord's 
Wrong,"  accounts  for  the  aversion  with  which  many  regard  a 
movement  calculated  to  excite  their  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
r  and  when  we  find  a  person  seriously  contending  that  50  years' 
leases  should  be  insisted  upon  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  rent  should  be  fixed  by  a  public  valuer  in  order  to  pre- 
vent competition,  we  must  not  wonder  if  those  who  claim  a 
right  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own  should  be  startled 
at  a  doctrine  so  revolutionary,  and  which  savours  so  strongly 
of  communism.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  public  feeling  is  not 
ripe  at  present  to  entertain  a  proposition  which  would  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  convert  a  tenancy  into  a  proprietorship. 
I  will  therefore  discard  from  our  consideration  both  extremes. 
I  believe,  after  all,  that  it  is  more  of  a  tenant's  than  a  land- 
lord's question,  as  the  incoming  tenant  would  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  landlord,  and  pay  for  improvements  as  he  does 
now  for  various  matters  according  to  the  prevailing  custom. 
The  problem  is  in  what  form  can  we  secure  what  I  venture  to 
caU  "  Occupancy  Rights,"  or,  in  other  words,  how  can  we  de- 
termine the  just  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
having  a  due  regard  to  public  interests,  for  we  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  the  three  are  intimately  blended  together,  and 
that  the  rights  of  no  one  can  be  treated  with  indifference. 
1st.  The  owner  is  entitled  to  a  return  for  his  investment. 
Sndly.  The  occupier  is  entitled  to  a  full  profit  upon  his  skill, 
enterprise,  and  capital.  3rdly.  The  public  are  entitled  to  have 
the  resources  of  the  soil  fairly  developed.  If  the  old  saying 
be  true  that  the  man  who  can  grow  two  blades  of  corn  instead 
of  one  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  you  must  not  blame  me 
if  I  look  at  this  question  more  as  one  of  the  public  than  as  a 
landlord  or  tenant,  and  not  in  reference  to  this  county  merely. 
Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  reason 


why  the  same  principles  which  prevail  in  commercial  transac- 
tions should  not  in  some  measure  be  extended  to  husbandry, 
and  why  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  not 
be  regulated  by  the  same  conditions  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  incidents  as  those  which  exist  between  contracting  par- 
ties in  general,  without,  however,  infusing  the  commercial 
spirit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken  that  friendly  tie  by  which 
landlord  and  tenant  are  oftentimes  so  happily  bound,  or  as  to 
interfere  with  the  sympathy  or  good-fellowship,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  which  characterise  such  relations.  It  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  social  calamity  if  any  harsh  and  rigid  law  inter- 
posed so  as  to  shift  the  footing  upon  which  farming  arrange- 
ments are  based.  It  will  be  an  evil  hour  for  this  country 
when  land  is  regarded  merely  as  a  source  of  money  making, 
as  I  can  foresee  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  I  trust 
that  the  greed  for  gain  which  leads  to  questionable  results  will 
not  be  extended  to  agriculturists.  Who  purchases  land  now- 
a- days  for  the  purpose  of  simple  investment?  What  farmer 
takes  an  occupation  with  the  prospect  of  amassing  a  fortune, 
as  the  trader  or  manufacturer  does  ?  But  still  the  possession 
and  cultivation  of  land  presents  attractions  whicli  compensate 
for  the  limited  profits  which  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  from 
the  nature  of  things  agricultural  business  can  never  entirely 
stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  industrial  employments — a 
consideration  which  the  advocates  of  extreme  measures,  such 
as  our  Scottish  neighbours,  seem  to  ignore.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  sve  must  consider  whether  the  occu- 
pancy rights  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  a  remedy.  Some 
have  contended  (upon  what  grounds  I  know  not)  that  the 
owner  and  occupier  do  not  meet  upon  equal  terms  ;  that  the 
occupier  is  helpless,  dependent,  and  at  the  owner's  mercy. 
This  may  be  a  state  of  things  in  some  parts ;  but  I  think  that 
I  should  be  doing  a  gross  injustice  to  the  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, not  only  of  this  locality,  but  as  a  body  throughout  this 
country,  were  I  to  assume  such  to  be  the  normal  condition  of 
things,  and  that  a  wrong  in  its  strict  sense  exists  which  calls 
for  interference  by  the  Legislature.  I  will  not  insult  either 
class  by  assuming  otherwise  than  that  they  are  each  perfectly 
free  agents,  capable  of  managing  their  own  concerns,  and  well 
alive  to  their  own  interests.  The  owner  on  the  one  hand  lias 
as  perfect  a  right  to  make  the  best  bargain  for  himself  as  the 
owner  of  a  chattel,  as  the  farmer  has  to  sell  his  produce  at  his 
own  price,  rather  than  at  that  wliich  might  be  fixed  by  others. 
The  occupier  on  the  other  hand  should,  as  a  prudent  man,  as- 
sent to  no  covenants  which  will  interfere  with  the  fair  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  holding,  and  should  insist  upon  the  insertion 
of  such  stipulations  as  will  secure  independence  for  his  term 
and  justify  an  outlay  of  capital.  He  has  a  right  to  say  that 
another  shall  not  reap  where  he  has  sown,  or  gather  where  he 
has  scattered.  He  will  keep  steadily  in  view,  1st,  the  profits 
of  business,  and,  2ndly,  what  he  leaves  behind  him.  Where 
he  has  a  security  of  a  long  lease,  or  a  guarantee  that  any  out- 
lay which  he  has  made  and  of  the  full  benefit  of  which  the 
expiration  of  his  term  may  partially  deprive  him,  will  pro 
Umto  be  made  good  by  the  owner,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
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enlarge  his  own  profits,  increase  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil — whereas  a  man  who  dreads  an 
outlay  which  he  cannot  recall  hy  one  or  even  two  crops  must 
be  content  with  diminished  profits,  hy  which  the  community 
and  the  owner  are  both  losers.  The  man  who  is  warranted 
in  making  exertions  will  do  so,  while  he  that  holds  by  a  pre- 
carious tenure  will  fail  to  do  so.  We  have  seen  the  exertions 
of  tenants  favourably  circumstanced  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  a  district,  and  the  improvements  on  light  lands  in  my  own 
and  the  adjoining  parishes  would  never  have  been  effected  had 
not  the  occupiers  been  secured  by  a  long  lease  ;  the  marl  pits 
never  would  have  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger. 
And  here,  in  confirmation  of  my  views,  I  may  be  excused  for 
introducing  the  forcible  language  of  one  who,  upwards  of  100 
years  ago,  led  the  way  in  agricultural  improvements,  and  who 
received  the  gold  medal  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  his 
enterprise  and  skill.  The  spot  is  known  to  all  of  you,  and 
what  was  true  then  is  true  now.  The  original  document  I 
hold  in  ray  hand.  "  In  1'771  the  farm  of  1,400  acres  was 
valued  at  £350,  not  tithe-free  ;  the  then  tenant  and  numerous 
other  farmers  declined  it.  I  took  it  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
ruined  man.  At  the  expiration  of  a  28  years'  lease  I  took 
another  lease  for  28  years  at  a  rent  of  £700  a  year.  During 
the  first  twenty-eight,  under  the  blessings  of  God,  I  prospered. 
I  have  added  £350  to  the  valme  of  the  estate,  which  at  30 
years'  purchase  is  £10,500,  and  relative  to  the  public  at  large 
I  may  venture  to  assert  that  these  1,400  acres  have  in  the 
twenty-eight  years  yielded  £30,000  worth  more  of  corn,  meat, 
and  wool  than  they  did  in  the  twenty-eight  preceding  years  ; 
and,  further,  that  without  the  improvements  the  farm  might 
have  remained  at  £350  until  Doomsday  on  the  landlord's  rent- 
roU."  This  parish  was  Little  Livermere.  Before  I  proceed 
to  point  out  the  distinction  which  operates  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  farmer  as  compared  with  the  trader  or  manufacturer,  it 
may  be  well  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  to  advert  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  business  of  the  former.  All  agricultural 
operations  have  essentially  prospective  results,  and  any  outlay 
can  only  be  recovered  by  periodical  returns,  and  tiierefore 
time  is  necessary  to  carry  out  those  operations,  and  to  justify 
expenditure.  Husbandry  is  now  a  scientific  pursuit ;  the  in- 
creased produce  and  profits  depend  upon  the  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  capital  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
improved  modes  of  cultivation.  To  carry  this  out  machinery 
is  employed,  which  often  requires  to  be  substantially  fixed, 
and  the  industry  of  the  farmer  will  be  more  productive  by  the 
better  disposition  of  his  buildings,  and  the  facilities  he  pos- 
sesses for  utilising  the  produce  of  his  farm,  or  for  rearing  and 
keeping  stock.  If  therefore  the  relaxation  which  has  been 
shown  to  tenants  of  tradiug  and  manufacturing  concerns  be 
considered  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  it  effects  tlieir  inte- 
rests, and  protects  their  improvements,  the  distinction  is  very 
refined  which  refuses  the  same  indulgence  to  the  agricultural 
tenant.  Originally,  as  you  are  aware,  any  tenant  who  fixed 
anything  to  the  freehold  was  bound  by  law  to  leave  it  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord,  but  so 
irksome  and  unjust  was  this  state  of  things  that  the  Courts  of 
Law  were  constrained  to  abandon  the  principle,  and  they,  by  a 
series  of  decisions  from  time  to  time,  have  engrafted  upon  it 
various  exceptions  and  qualifications,  all  in  favour  of  trader 
and  manufacturer,  the  general  law  being  so  inequitable  in  its 
principle  and  injurious  in  its  effects  to  the  spirit  of  improvement. 
Thus  erections  and  utensils  put  up  for  tradiug  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  fixtures  used  for  ornament  or  domestic  purposes, 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  I  might  almost 
say  excepted  in  spite  of  the  law,  as  the  innovations  were  sanc- 
tioned, not  because  they  were  warranted  by  any  special  legis- 
lation, but  upon  an  enlarged  principle  of  public  policy.  It  is 
diflicult  to  account  for  the  anomaly  wliich  exists,  and  for  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  distinstion  between  annexations  to 
the  freehold  for  purposes  of  carrying  on  agriculturel  ope- 
rotions  lias  been  permitted  to  remain.  Tiie  best  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  nurseryman,  lie  is  at  liberty  to 
remove  shrubs  and  trees,  which,  in  the  bands  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, would  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  A  fragment 
of  relief  was  no  doubt  afforded  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
wliich  enacts  that  by  coHscut  of  the  landlord,  tenants  may 
remove  fixtures  that  would  otherwise  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
realty.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  concession,  wliile  it 
admits  the  principle,  ought  to  be  extended,  and  that  n  condi- 
tion from  which  traders  are  exempt  ehouW  uot  be  imposed 


upon  the  agricultural  tenant,  but  that  he  should  have  the  right 
to  erect  and  power  to  remove  any  fixtures  so  long  as  no  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  freehold  ;  and  my  own  impression  is  that 
in  the  absence  of  special  agreements  it  would  be  fairer  that 
the  occupier  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  any  build- 
ings, &c.,  if  his  landlord  wished  to  retain  them,  or  should  be 
at  liberty  to  remove  them,  than  that  the  owner  should,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  agreement,  appropriate  the  occupier's 
property.     It  may  frequently  happen  that  the  landlord  will 
refuse  his  consent  without  good  reason  ;  and  I  think  the  tenant 
ought  not,  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  to  he  the  victim  of 
whim  or  caprice.     With  regard  to  unexhausted  improvements, 
it  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace  how  gradually  and  surely  the 
harshness  of  the  law  has   been  mitigated  by  the  very  hard- 
ships which  the  strict  carrying  out  of  the  law  would  have  en- 
tailed.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  former  times,  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant-at-will,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  might 
be  closed  arbitrarily  at  any  time,  and  the  produce  would  pass 
to  the  landlord.     Customs,  founded  on  public  opinion,  have 
superseded  the  law.     Again,  where  there  is  no  limitation  of 
time,  a  tenancy  from  year    to  year  is  inferred,  with  certain 
conditions  as  to  notice — all  again  in  favour  of  the  tenant ;  all 
made  with  a  view  to  relieve  him  of  the  hardship  of  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  possession  under  circumstances  which  would 
put  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  give   the   landlord  an  undue 
advantage.     Few  who  are  acquainted  with  the'working  of  a    • 
farm  will,  at  the  present  day,  venture  to  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  extending  the  ordinary  six  months'  notice  to  twelve. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  time  were  I  even  to  glance  at  the 
variety  of  customs  which  are  in  force  in  the  different  counties 
of  England,  hardly  any  two  of  which  are  precisely  alike.      It 
is  quite  clear  that  each  system  has  originated  from  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  the  locality;  hut,  whatever  their  differences  may 
be,  their  principle  is  the  same,  and  they  point  at  the  right  of 
the  tenant  to  be  compensated  for  unexhausted  improvements. 
In  fact,  that  principle  has  been  already  established,  and  I  main- 
tain that  the  question  now  is  only  one  of  degree.     What  else 
is  the  valuation  between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant  ? 
I  forbear  to  enter  into  details,   but  should  anyone  desire  to 
follow  up  the  subject,  he  will  find  every  information  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  44  ;    and  the 
custom   which  has  so   long  prevailed  in  North  Lincolnshire 
certainly  appears  to  me  to  meet  almost  every  case ;  and  when 
artificial  manures  and  food  are  so  largely  used  as  at  present, 
some  provision  might  surely  be  made  which  would  encourage 
the  occupier  to  spend  freely  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
hazard.    The  conclusions  which  I  venture  to   draw,   and  to 
submit  to  your  consideration,  are — 1st,  That  the  law  should 
be  altered  as  regards  agricultural  tenants'  fixtures ;  2nd,  that 
no  shorter  notice  than  twelve  months  should  be  given ;   3rd, 
that  tenants  should  receive  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements.   To  the  last  must  be  added  some  leservations  and       ^' 
conditions  as  to  time,  to  protect  the  landlord.     The  next  and 
important  question  to  determine  is   how  to  accomplish  these 
objects.     Is  this  security  to  be  enforced  by  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  or  by  contract  ?     In  dealing  with  this,  a  difficulty 
meets  one  at  the  very  threshold,  unless  the  people  of  this 
country  are  prepared  to  accept  the  outrageous   doctrine   that 
owners  of  land  should  be  compelled  to  lease,  not  as  the  parties 
might  agree,  but  merely  as  the  law  should  direct.    I  believe 
and  trust  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  will  be  prohibited  from  insisting  upon  their 
own  terms,  so  long  as  they  do  not  offend  against  public  policy  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Legislature  can   only  interfere 
in  those  cases  where  the  parties  decline  to  enter  into  a  lease, 
but  are  content  to  be  governed  by  a  general  law,  as  they  now 
are  by  particular  customs.     While  private  enterprise  is  allowed 
full  liberty  of  action  ;  while  the  merchant  and  the  trader  are 
free  to  choose  their  market   and   select   their   customers,  it 
would  be  strange  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  interfere  with 
similar  rights  which  the  owner  of  land  now  enjoys.      As   an 
abstract  proposition,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  security 
of  a  lease  holds  out  advantages  to  all  parties  interested.     It  is 
said  that  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  is 
enough  ;  that  the  good  feeling  which  so  often  happily  exists, 
and  IS  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  is  the  best 
guarantee ;   but,   much  as  one  values  and  admires  such  reci- 
))rocity  and  exchange  of  kindly  confidence,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  best  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  is 
found  in  the  signature  to  a  fair  and  elastic  lease.    There  may 
he  realigns  which  would  induce  a  tenant  to  forego  the  benefit 
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of  a  lease,  but  we  are  familiar  with  a  class  of  cases  in  wluch 
the  owner  cannot,  or  will  not,  grant  a  lease.  He  may  have 
but  a  life-interest ;  he  may  wish  to  sell,  and  the  incumbrance 
of  a  lease  might  prejudice  the  sale.  I  see  no  reason  why,  in 
such  instances,  the  law  should  not  interpose  in  the  absence 
of  a  specific  agreement,  just  as  the  custom  of  the  country 
is  adopted  now  ;  and,  by  this  course,  a  yearly  tenancy  might 
become  a  substitution,  if  not  an  equivalent,  for  a  lease.  I 
come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  those  who  contended 
that  the  Legislature  should  supersede  freedom  of  contract  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  that  their  theory  is  visionary  and 
impracticable  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  a  great  many 
visionary  and  impracticable  men  going  about,  who  indulge  in 
the  wildest  nonsense,  and  betray  the  most  culpable  ignorance, 
upon  what  is  called  the  "  land  question."  A  certain  school, 
composed  of  sentimental  philosophers,  philanthropists,  and 
democrats,  imagine,  and  by  repetition  seem  to  convince  them- 
selves, that  land  ought  to  be  treated  differently  from  all  other 
property,  and  hold  up  the  owners  of  acres  and  the  holders  of 
large  farms  as  oppressors  of  the  people,  depriving  them  of  their 
rights.  They  picture  to  themselves  an  ideal  state  of  things 
which  has  no  real  existence,  and  one  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  reaHties  of  business  life.  It  is  useless  to  argue  with  such 
people,  and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  say  more  aboat  them. 
On  public  grounds,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  some 
such  security  is  self-evident,  as  an  increased  produce  would  be 
drawn  from  the  soil.  We  all  know  that  when  the  period  of 
leaving  a  farm  which  is  fixed  and  well-known  draws  near,  the 
occupier  in  all  honesty,  and  with  the  feeling  of  a  just  claim,  is 
naturally  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  outlay  :  he  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  leave  his  land  in  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  to  which  he  lias  brought  it.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  productiveness  of  such  a  farm  becomes  spasmodic  or 
intermittent.  His  successor  enters  upon  it  in  a  poor  con- 
dition, for  the  first  few  years  he  employs  his  energies  and  capi- 
tal in  bringing  it  to  its  maximum  of  fertility.  It  remains  in 
that  condition  till  the  period  arrives  when  he  permits  it  to  fall 
into  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it.  Thus  the  public  are 
the  losers,  the  profits  of  the  occupier  are  diminished,  and  the 
landlord  takes  back  his  land  probably  in  au  impoverished  state. 
"Where  leases  exist  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  guard  against  tliese 
contingencies ;  where  there  is  no  lease  I  cannot  see  that  there 
would  be  any  hardship  or  unjust  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property  in  insisting  that  the  occupier  should  in  no  case  be 
ejected  without  twelve  months'  notice  ;  that  he  should  be  able 
to  erect  and  remove  buildings  necessary  for  his  farming  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  should  be  recompensed  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. I  do  not  venture  any  opinion  as  to  the  scale  of 
the  allowance  to  be  adopted  for  the  various  improvements.  I 
am  not  competent  to  suggest  how  long  the  benefits  from 
liming,  marling,  or  similar  operations  may  endure  ;  but  some 
broad  principles  must  be  laid  down  analogous  to  those  which 
are  now  in  force  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cheshire.  Some  have 
advocated  a  valuation  of  the  farm  at  the  time  of  leaving  as 
compared  with  that  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  that  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  general  improvements.  This  proposal 
seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  many  objections,  as  it  would  puzzle 
any  valuer  to  say  what  was  due  to  outlay  alone.  The  seasons 
and  a  variety  of  extraneous  disturbing  causes  might  combine 
to  increase  or  diminish  its  effect,  and  both  parties  would  be 
playing  a  mere  game  of  chance.  The  practical  eft'ect  of  legis- 
lating to  the  limited  extent  which  I  propose  would  be  to  leave 
parties  free  as  they  are  now  to  make  their  own  terms,  and 
whatever  rights  the  law  might  give  to  occupiers,  they  could 
still  vary  or  bargain  them  away.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  game,  which  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten by  many  who  complain  so  loudly  against  the  Game- 
laws,  will  explain  my  meaning.  By  law  the  tenant  has  the 
right  to  the  game,  and  it  is  only  by  express  word  that  he  can 
divesthimself  of  his  right ;  in  practice  he  gives  up  his  right, 
or  modifies  it.  So  would  it  be  with  other  rights,  on  which 
every  one  has  to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  Another  conse- 
quence which  would  ensue  in  the  event  of  legislation  would  be 
that  leases  would  soon  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  many  who  at  present  deem  such  provisions 
superfluous  would  learn  to  recognise  them  as  they  now  recog- 
nise the  customs  of  the  various  counties.  And  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  if  a  landlord  insisted  upon  anreasonable  covenants 
or  refused  to  be  guided  by  public  opinion  his  lands  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  inferior  men,  and  in  the  lougruu  he  must  be 
a  loser.    I  believe  that  many  of  the  customs  and  covenants 


usually  inserted  are  not  only  obsolete  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
present  day,  but  positively  mischievous,  and  especially  detri- 
mental to  the  public.  Steam  and  railway  have  worked  a  change 
in  farming  pursuits  as  they  have  elsewhere,  and  the  customs 
must  be  revised  or  some  law  founded  upon  them  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  raise 
a  profitable  discussion.  I  feel  that  I  have  very  imperfectly 
dealt  with  a  question  which  it  would  take  hours  thoroughly  to 
exhaust.  I  have  no  doubt  laid  myself  open  to  criticism,  which 
I  invite,  knowing  that  it  will  be  dealt  out  in  a  friendly  spirit ; 
and  however  small  the  value  of  my  own  opinion  may  be,  I 
think  I  may  add,  without  flattery,  that  the  views  of  a  meeting 
like  this  are  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration, 

Mr.  Ma^'FIELD  expressed  his  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
secure  a  good  Tenant-Right  was  to  have  a  good  long  lease. 
But  there  were  many  instances  where,  for  many  reasons,  along 
lease  could  not  be  granted,  and  in  those  cases  the  custom  of  the 
country  came  into  operation.  He  thought  the  custom  of  the 
country  wanted  a  good  deal  of  alteration.  He  explained  the 
way  in  which  farms  were  let,  and  said  he  thought  the  six 
months'  notice  to  quit  totally  inadequate.  He  should  not  like 
to  see  the  law  of  distraint  altered,  because  the  landlord  at  the 
present  moment  got  so  little  for  his  money  that  he  ought  to 
have  good  security  for  it.  The  allowance  for  common  drainage 
should  extend  for  over  five  years  ;  if  done  a  certain  depth 
with  tiles,  eight  years ;  and  if  the  tenant  found  the  tQes,  which 
he  never  did,  it  should  extend  over  sixteen  years.  He  thought 
the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  manure  expended  upon  beans, 
peas,  and  clover  where  they  were  followed  by  wheat.  The 
tenant  should  have  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  cropping 
until  he  received  notice  to  quit.  If  the  landlord  refused  to 
provide  the  necessary  buildings,  he  felt  that  the  tenant  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  receive  a  compensation  for  them  ^^hen 
he  quitted  the  occupation,  or  have  leave  to  pull  them  down. 
With  regard  to  unexhausted  improvements,  a  portion  of  cake 
consumed  should  be  paid  for — one-third  used  last  year,  and 
one-sixth  the  year  before — he  (Mr.  Manfield)  would  not  allow 
anything  for  artificial  manures  because  the  crop  took  away  the 
benefit  contained  in  them.  As  to  some  of  the  allowances  which 
he  had  advocated,  it  might  be  said  that  a  good  memory  would 
be  needed.  To  obviate  this  he  would  suggest  that  the  tenant 
should  every  year  deliver  a  schedule  of  all  things  for  which  he 
could  claim  compensation ;  and  if  the  tenant  neglected  to  do 
this,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  claim  compensation.  He  was 
not  an  advocate  for  the  aboliti«n  of  game.  He  would  divide 
game  into  two  classes,  ground  game  and  winged  game.  He 
doubted  whether  winged  game  did  much  harm ;  in  certain 
seasons  they  did  good,  but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  ground 
game.  He  suggested  that  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  made 
the  property  equally  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  In  con- 
clusion, he  spoke  of  the  position  in  which  the  tenant  was  put 
in  consequence  of  there  being  so  many  applicants,  and  he  urged 
that  there  should  be  some  power  by  which  the  tenant  was  put 
in  a  better  position  than  he  was  now, 

Mr.  Harkison  said  compensation  clauses  in  the  lease  were 
required.  Evervthing  that  could  be  done  should  be  done  to 
encourage  the  tenant  to  lay  out  his  money.  He  referred  to 
land  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  with  regard  to 
himself  said  he  had  100  acres  of  pasture  which  required  £500 
laid  out  about  it,  and  that  100  acres  might  be  made  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  it  was  now  ;  but  would  it  be  right  of 
him  to  lay  out  that  £500  ?  He  asked  what  security  a  twelve- 
month's notiee  was  ?  A  man  might  put  on  60  or  70  loads  of 
clay  per  acre,  and  it  was  quite  a  question  whether  it  did  not 
do  more  harm  in  the  first  year  than  it  did  good.  He  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  of  compensation.  He  went  into  statistics  i 
reference  to  his  own  farm  at  Ixworth,  and  said  that  in  seven- 
teen years  he  spent  £17,194'  in  corn ;  what  compensation  was 
he  to  receive  for  this?  How  was  he  to  be  paid  for  the 
manure  ?  The  last  ten  years  he  had  spent  £5,966  14s.  4d.  for 
labour  alone.  He  was  about  to  leave  his  occupation,  six  years 
of  which  was  unexpired,  and  he  was  to  be  paid  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  which  was  to  be  left  to  arbitration.  He  in- 
stanced a  large  farm  in  Norfolk  where  there  was  not  a  single 
bullock  upon  it,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
tenant  was  paid  for  the  cake  consumed.  The  land  would 
never  be  properly  farmed  until  something  was  done  to  remedy 
the  present  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Thoknhill  remarked  that  his  father  had  several  farms 
in  Northumberland,  where  the  practice  was  to  have  10  years 
leases. 
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Mr.  Bajirett  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  soils  wliere  you  must  manure  for  every  crop,  otherwise 
nothing  would  be  got  the  second  time.  It  would,  therefore, 
not  be  right  to  allow  for  two  years'  manure  on  soils  of  that 
sort.  There  were,  no  doubt,  other  soils  where  the  manure 
lasted  in  for  years. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  said  the  sk  months'  notice  was  a  great 
injury  to  the  tenant.  He  knew  of  cases  where  the  land 
was  farmed  well,  and  there  was  no  compensation  given 
at  all. 

Mr.  Peto  remarked  that  the  more  closely  this  subject  was 
looked  into  the  greater  appeared  to  be  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  question  of  compensation.  He  objected  to  a  yearly 
tenancy,  and  to  six  months'  or  even  a  twelve  months'  notice  to 
quit.  If  he  were  so  placed  he  should  keep  his  pockets  very 
closely  buttoned  up.  There  was  nothing  so  just  and  proper 
as  a  long  lease.  He  advocated  the  four-course  system,  and  he 
said  he  thought  the  landlord  might  feel  himself  perfectly  safe 
if  he  had  a  practical  man  to  farm  the  land.  Such  a  tenant 
could  be  allowed  to  do  very  much  as  he  pleased  for  a  certain 
period,  for  no  farmer  could  deviate  from  that  plan  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  without  injuring  himself.  He  was  not  against 
winged  game,  and  as  to  hares  and  rabbits  he  felt  that  public 
opinion  would  do  very  much  for  farmers.  With  reference  to 
legislative  interference,  he  was  sure  the  tenant  would  very 
much  regret  that  he  ever  advocated  it. 

Mr.  RoDWELL,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  not  every  landlord 
who  would  do  as  good  landlords  would,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  provide  against  the  bad  landlords  ;  some  provison  should  be 
made  by  which  the  public  should  not  be  prevented  from  having 
the  full  benefit  of  the  land.  With  regard  to  game  liis  feeling 
was  that  where  there  was  a  resident  tenant  there  would  be 
nothing  harsh  or  unjust,  but  where  the  landlord  let  his  estate, 
and  the  shooting  then  it  was  often  a  great  hardship.  The 
tenant  should  do  something  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency. 
As  to  the  tenant  being  put  in  a  different  position  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  so  many  applicants  for  a  vacant  farm,  he 
would  defy  Mr.  Gladstone  or  anyone  to  draw  up  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  would  prevent  the  landlord  making  what 
terms  he  thought  proper  with  the  tenants.  He  commented  on 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  question  of  unexhausted 
improvements ;  and  in  regard  to  quantity  of  corn  consumed, 
if  he  were  an  incoming  tenant  he  should  ask  his  predecessor 
how  much  profit  he  himself  got  out  of  such  a  large  expendi- 
ture as  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harrison.  He  hoped  all  the 
tenants  in  England  would  take  as  reasonable  and  generous  a 
view  of  the  question  as  those  present  ^o-night  had  done,  be- 
cause after  all  it  was  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  feeling,  and 
if  the  landlord  found  public  opinion  expressing  itself  tliat 
certain  compensations  should  be  allowed,  he  believed  that  very 
soon  all  the  customs  spoken  of,  many  of  whch  were  difficult 
to;  apply)  in  practice,  would  very  soon  resolve  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  code,  with  regard  to  which  no  valuer  would  have 
any  great  difficulty.  Where  there  were  leases  the  question  of 
Tenant-Right  did  not  apply,  and  if  improvements  could  only 
be  introduced  where  there  were  no  leases,  and  eventually  in  the 
cases  of  farms  let  year  by  year,  it  would  be  known  perfectly  well 
that  there  were  certain  allowances  for  compensation. 

Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  the  Vice-chairman,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  there  should  be  some  amendment  in  the  present  law. 
There  should  be  a  longer  notice  to  quit,  as  six  months'  notice 
was  altogether  absurd.  It  was  not  so  much  leases  as  good 
covenants  that  were  required.  If  there  was  a  good  system  of 
covenants  for  any  county  there  would  not  be  the  present  diffi- 
culties. As  to  large  outlays  upon  farms,  it  was  hard  indeed  if 
a  man  did  not  get  a  return,  it  would  be  harder  siill  if  the  in- 
coming tenant  liad  to  pay  for  it. 

Tbe  Chairman  said  there  were  different  customs  in  different 
counties,  but  lie  was  always  in  favour  of  as  little  restriction  as 
possible  upon  the  tenant,  and  a  liberal  construction  upon  the 
notice  to  quit ;  he  thought  two  years  was  not  too  long;  as 
to  unexhausted  improvements,  there  would  have  to  be  com- 
pensation for  land  out  of  condition.  A  man  who  left  a  farm 
in  bad  condition  should  be  liable  to  pay  accordingly. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

1.  That  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
no  notice  less  than  twelve  months  should  be  allowed  by  law. 

2.  That  the  tenant  should  have  a  legal  right  to  any  build- 
ines  he  may  erect  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  remove  thfm,  unleaa  the  landlord  takes  them  at  a  va- 
luation. 


3.  That  the  customs  now  prevailing  in  this  county  between 
incoming  and  outgoing  tenants  are  insufficient,  and  should  be 
improved  with  a  view  to  secure  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  meet 
cases  of  deterioration. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rodwell  for  his  paper,  and  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding,  concluded  the  business. 

WOODBEIDGE    HORSE    SHOW. 

The  show  was  held  on  March  21st.  The  judges  were  Mr.  R. 
Beard,  Bacton  ;  Mr.  AV.  Bott,  Broorafield,  Chelmsford  ;  Mr. 
H.  Giles,  Pakenham  Hall.  The  first  class  called  in  were 
Suffolk  cart-staliions  above  three  years  old  :  first  prize,  £10, 
to  Mr.  J.  Grout,  Woodbridge,  for  Emperor;  second,  £5,  to  Mr. 
I.  Rist,  Brantham  Hall,  for  Oxford  Emperor.  The  Emperor, 
which  took  the  first  prize,  was  first  last  year  in  the  three-year- 
old  class,  and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Rist's  Harwich  Emperor.  He 
was  first  also  at  Hadleigh  as  a  foal  in  1869,  and  second  at 
Ipswich  in  the  same  year.  The  second,  Oxford  Emperor,  the 
first  prize  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Oxford, 
is  also  a  son  of  Harwich  Emperor.  Mr.  Wolton's  Monarch, 
the  winner  of  many  prizes,  was  practically  out  of  the  compe- 
tition in  consequence  of  a  lameness,  the  result  of  a  blow  or 
kick,  from  which  one  of  his  knees  was  much  swollen.  The 
Suffolk  cart-stallions,  three  years  old  and  under,  first  prize, 
£8,  to  Mr.  N.  Allen,  Horkesley,  for  Young  May  Duke ;  second, 
M,  to  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  for  Royal  Duke  2nd, 
The  winner.  Young  May  Duke,  a  son  of  Mr.  Garnham's  May 
Duke,  won  a  prize  as  a  two-year-old  at  Halstead  last  year,  but 
when  taken  into  the  open  class  he  was  beaten  by  Young 
Champion,  which  figured  here  as  the  property  of  Sir  R.  A.  S. 
Adair,  but  was  shown  then  by  his  breeder,  Mr.  Rist.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Essex  judges  was  much  challenged,  and  that  of  to- 
day appears  to  confirm  the  view  of  those  who  then  were  critics. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  local  breeders  was  that  the  Suffolk 
horses  were  not  so  good  as  a  few  years  ago.  Tiioroughbred 
stallions,  prize,  £8,  to  Major  Barlow,  Hasketon,  for  Chaucer 
The  contest  between  Chaucer,  and  Mr.  Sexton's  Lord  Hare- 
wood,  was  so  close  that  the  stewards  were  willing  to  give  a 
second  prize,  but  by  some  mistake  the  horses  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  ring.  Lord  Harewoood  was  bred  by  the  late 
Mr.  Blenkiron,  at  Middle  Park,  and  Mr.  Sexton  purchased  him 
at  the  break-up  of  the  Middle  Park  stud.  Beadle  looked  well, 
but  was  rather  overloaded  with  fat ;  and  Hastings,  the  winner 
of  many  prize,  has  seen  his  best  for  the  show-field.  Pandan- 
guero  was  the  winner  in  Essex  last  year,  and  would  also  have 
been  much  the  better  for  less  fat.  The  hackneys,  first  prize, 
£8,  to  Mr.  J.  Grout  for  Quicksilver,  and  second,  £4,  for  Van- 
guard. The  prize  horse  is  a  chesnut,  three  years  old,  and  Mr. 
Branwhite's  Defiance  was  thought  more  worthy  of  the  second 
place;  and  what  with  MajorBarlow's  cob, Silverstar,Mr. Grout's 
Vanguard,  and  Mr.  Branwhite's  Defiance,  it  was  no  easy  class 
to  judge ;  as,  in  fact,  many  pronounced  the  awards  in  this 
class  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Pive  guineas  for  the  best  yearling 
by  Drayman,  foaled  in  1872,  to  Mr.  Cockrell,  of  Tunstall. 

The  fair-field  was  rather  sparingly  occupied.  Mr.  Hawkins 
sold  two  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Boby's  horses.  Royal  Prince 
and  Prince  George ;  the  former  for  250  gs.,  to  Mr.  Brooks- 
bank,  of  Tickhill,  Yorkshire ;  the  latter  to  Mr.  Stanley,  of 
Bury,  for  125  gs.  Mr.  Robert  Bond  also  sold  Duke,  a  Suffolk 
cart-stallion,  for  Mr.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Tunstall,  for  45  gs.  The 
trade  in  other  parts  of  the  field  was  very  dull,  and  many  things 
left  the  ground  unsold.  In  all  about  330  head  of  neat 
slock  were  shown. 


PATAL  ACCIDENT  WITH  A  STEAM  THRASHING 
MACHINE. — An  accident  has  just  happened  at  Ruskiugton 
to  a  young  man  named  Bonar  Moore,  whilst  engaged  feeding  a 
steam  machine.  He  incautiously  stepped  on  a  sheaf  placed  over 
a  feeding  box,  and  his  foot  became  entangled  injthe  machinery, 
when  his  leg  was  torn  to  atoms.  He  expired  shortly  afterwards 
from  loss  of  blood.  At  the  inquest,  the  jury  recommended 
that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  called 
to  the  frequency  of  such  accidents,  in  order  that  compulsory 
measures  for  their  prevention  might  be  taken.  Only  a  short  lime 
since  a  somewhat  similar  accident  occurred  at  Bempton,  near 
Bridlington,  where  a  young  man  had  his  arm  torn  off;  and  it 
certainly  does  seem  astonisliing  tliat  such  risks  should  be  run 
when  by  the  adoption  of  some  simple  apparatus  these  accideuts 
might  be  preve»tcd,-'r/<f  MaUon  Gaatfle, 
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DIVIDED        INTEREST. 


Never,  apparently,  were  agriculturists  so  divided  as  at 
this  very  moment.  Of  all  the  questions  before  the  coun- 
try there  is  scarcely  one  upon  which  they  are  agreed ; 
while  the  interests  of  owners  and  occupiers  are  so  far 
identical  that  the  antagonism  of  the  two  classes  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  direct.  The  great  opposition  to 
the  Tenant-Right  Bill — should  it  ever  be  suffered  to 
reach  to  a  hearing — will  be  offered  by  the  county  mem- 
bers; as  it  is  doubtful  wliether  the  tenant-farmer  who 
has  put  his  name  to  the  back  of  it  can  count  on  the 
thorough  support  of  any  man  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House.  The  Anti-Malt-tax  movement  has  gradually 
fallen  away  from  that  line  of  action  originally  chalked  out 
by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  the  abolitionists  are  now- 
going,  "  all  ways  at  once ;"  while  the  cry  of  Local  Taxation 
is  simply  leading  to  a  civil  war  between  the  occupiers'  and 
owners'  party  ;  and  so  soon  as  Mr.  Sewell  Read  has 
carried  the  appointment  of  his  Cattle-Diseases  Committee 
he  writes  thereon  the  most  melancholy  despondent  letter 
which  the  honourable  member  for  Norfolk  has  probably 
ever  penned. 

Rem  aca  ietigisti:  the  member  for  Norfolk  reels  from 
the  effects  of  a  home  blow.  He  has  committed  himself  to 
a  proposal  against  which  the  farmers  of  Norfolk  rise  in 
open  rebellion.  In  the  outset  there  has  rarely  been  a 
more  signal  success  than  that  of  Mr.  Fewell  Read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  no  man  promised  better  to  re- 
present a  class,  or  to  influence  the  class  which  he  re- 
presented. But,  unfortunately,  he  has  beeu  over-weighted. 
Had  he  stood  alone,  he  might  have  stood  as  high  as  he 
did  in  the  beginning.  He  has  the  rather  grown  to  be 
identified  with  a  Party,  and  if  not  altogether  with  the 
Conservative  landlords,  at  least  with  the  nominees  of 
landlords,  who  mainly  serve  to  impede  his  progress  and  to 
tarnish  his  authority. 

On  Friday  last  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
mittee was  thus  appointed :  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Lord  R. 
Montagu,  Mr.  Monsell,  Mr.  Ridley,  ]\Ir.  Dodson,  Sir  H. 
Selwin-lbbetson,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  J. 
Barclay,  Jlr.  Kavanagb,  j\Ir.  Dent,  jNIr.  Cawley,  ^Ir. 
Callan,  Mr.  Tipping,  Mr.  Lusk,  jNIr.  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
O'Conor,  Mr.  Norwood,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read.  If  this  does 
not  read  very  strongly,  still  something  might  be  expected 
from  the  inquiries  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, and  Mr.  Read  himself  when  sitting  in  counsel 
with  Mr.  Forster.  But  the  Committee  came  to  a  dead  lock 
before  it  M'as  even  nominated.  On  a  Friday  the  official 
inquiry  was  granted  at  Mr.  Sewell  Read's  request,  and  on 
the  Tuesday  following  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Norfolk, 
where  it  was  unanimously  declared  that  Mr.  Sewell 
Read  and  others  had  very  recently  committed  an  egre- 
gious mistake  as  to  the  means  which  they  would  recommend 
for  dealing  with  some  of  the  diseases  of  stock.  Here 
manifestly  arises  a  difficulty  which  threatens  in  a  great 
measure  to  stultify  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Read,  who  should  be  the  Chaiiman  of  that  body,  has  suf- 
fered his  name  to  go  with  a  certain  resolution,  against 
which  the  Norfolk  farmers  resolved  to  protest.  In  fact, 
they  have  already  publicly  done  so ;  and  thus  iu  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Read  will  not  represent  the  views  of  his  consti- 
tuents, but  be  at  direct  variance  with  them — a  somewhat 
peculiar  position  for  anyone  to  occupy.  Nothing, 
moreover,  can  be  more  touching  than  the  story  as 
told  by  Mr.  Read  himself  of  how  he  came  into  this 
dilemma  :  "  In  1869  I  was  chairman  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  council  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  stamping  out  sheep-pox.  I  waj 
requested  to  move  this  iu  the  House,  and  gave  aetiwe 


accordingly."  Straightway,  even  then,  a  meeting  iu  pro- 
test was  called  b/  the  Norfolk  flockniasters,  where,  says 
Mr.  Read,  "  I  had  to  listen  to  much  harder  things  than 
all  that  my  political  opponents  have  ever  uttered  in  public. 
I  made  only  one  observation — that  I  thought  the  subject 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  discussed  at  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture."  Nevertheless,  in  February 
last,  out  came  a  series  of  resolutions  from  a  committee 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  of  which  Mr. 
Read  is  a  member,  again  recommending  that  sheep-pox 
should  be  stamped  out  like  cattle-plague ;  and,  again, 
there  is  an  indignation  meeting  iu  Norfolk,  and  again 
has  Mr.  Read  to  lament  how  he  is  "  held  up." 
One  might  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
still  remembered  all  that  had  previously  occurred ; 
as  in  fact  it  appears  he  did,  from  the  curiously 
undecided  course  he  has  just  taken:  "lam  no  longer 
president  of  the  Central  Chamber,  I  was  not  at  the  com- 
mittee when  this  debated  resolution  was  adopted,  I  did 
not  support  it  at  the  meeting  beyond  saying  that,  '  I 
hoped  if  the  Council  did  pass  it,  it  would  be  passed  unani- 
mously,' and  I  did  not  even  vote.  In  1873  I  had  not 
forgotten  my  bitter  lesson  of  1869,  and  I  purposely  re- 
frained from  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  sheep-pox 
controversy.  Yet  Mr.  Brown  thought  right  to  hold  me 
up  to  the  Lynn  meeting  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  resolution."  Here  one  sees  in  a  moment  where  the 
mistake  is.  In  1869  and  1873  Mr.  Read  has  alike  beeu 
trying  to  work  unanimously  with  the  Central  Chamber  o 
Agriculture  !  Fairly  "  logged"  by  such  a  body  he  has 
beeu  slowly  but  surely  losing  ground,  as  inevitably  held 
responsible  for  many  of  the  blunders  of  that  pretentious 
assembly.  "What  cared  the  Norfolk  farmers  for  the 
remainder  of  the  committee  "  sparkling  with  M.P.s" 
such  as  Sir  M.  H.  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  G. 
S.  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  Corrance,  M.P.,  when  they  had  their 
own  representative  to  look  to  ?  As  everyone  must  see, 
Mr.  Read  becomes  a  very  Trilon  iu  such  company, 
where,  if  he  refrained  from  taking  a  lead,  or  from  voting, 
or  from  attending,  his  own  friends  have  clearly  the  right 
to  hold  him  responsible. 

It  is,  in  truth,  scarcely  intelligible  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  about  to  bring  an  important  matter  before  Parliament 
should  iu  the  lust  instance  calmly  stand  by,  and  suffer 
"  Messrs.  Pell,  Corrance,  and  Co."  to  do  as  they  pleased 
with  it.  Surely,  well  advised  as  he  had  been  by  the  Nor- 
folk farmers,  ilr.  Read  might  have  seen  the  consequeuces, 
he  now  foreshadows :  "  I  greatly  fear  that  the  good  which 
I  hoped  might  result  from  the  Committee  on  the  Cattle 
Diseases  (Animals)  x\.ct  will  be  sorely  crippled  by  the 
West  Norfolk  Chamber  refusing  to  agree  with  the  great 
majority  of  their  brother-farmers  in  their  desire  to  give 
to  the  Central  authority  the  power  to  stamp  out  the 
first  sparks  of  this  most  loathsome  foreign  disease." 
But  where  is  this  great  majority  of  farmers  ?  In 
Committee,  where  ^Ir.  Read  himself  did  not  vote, 
and  where  the  farmers  were  out-numbered  from  the  first  ? 
or  at  the  more  open  meeting  which  is  but  too  often  in- 
fluenced by  the  "jobbers  "  who  wish  o*"  course  to  make 
everything  pleasant  ?  Let  Mr.  Read  look  at  home,  and  he 
will  find  that  at  the  great  meeting  at  Lynn  not  a 
man  opposed  the  vote  of  censure,  which  on  the  contrary 
was  unauimously  passed  on  the  Cattle  Diseases  Com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
essentially  "  a  great  mnjority  of  (Mr.  Read's)  brother 
farmers."  But  the  main  mistake  in  the  farmer  member's 
career  \%  everywhere  apparent,  as  he  would  have  beeu  far 
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more  useful  aud  far  more  powerful  had  lio  never  been  so 
thoroughly  hampered  by  this  same  Central  authority  and 
its  "  sparkling  M.P.s"  He  was  their  one  trump  card, 
and  as  usual  they  have  made  a  revoke  ;  as  the  business  of 
the  Central  authority  turns  mainly  on  resolving  and 
recalling, 

SHEEP  POX  AND   THE   MEETING  OF   THE   WEST 
NORFOLK  CHABIBER  OF  AGEICULTURE. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP    THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  desirable  feat 
of  beiug  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  I  was  unable  to 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  West  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  this  day  week.  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  with 
the  defence  of  my  conduct,  which  was  there  so  severely 
criticised. 

This  recalls  to  me  the  only  public  occurrence  which  has 
caused  me  real  and  lasting  pain  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  1869  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Council 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  stamping  out  sheep-pox. 
I  was  requested  to  move  this  in  the  House,  and  gave 
notice  accordingly. 

Although  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  then  ex- 
isted, and  a  meeting  to  consider  the  matter  might  have 
been  easily  called,  Mr.  Tom  Brown,  Mr.  Woods,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  summoned  a  gathering  of  the 
Norfolk  flockmastcrs  at  Norwich.  Being  specially  asked 
to  attend,  I  did  so,  and  was  requested  to  take  the  chair. 
For  a  long  time  I  resolutely  refused,  but  seeing  that  much 
delay  arose,  I  at  length  consented.  This  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate, for  I  had  to  hear  all  that  was  said  against  me  in 
silence,  and  was  placed  in  a  position  in  which  a  defence  or 
reply  would  have  been  singularly  undignified  and  out  of 
place.  I  had  to  listen  to  much  harder  things  than  all 
that  my  political  opponents  have  ever  uttered  in  public. 
I  made  only  one  observation — that  I  thought  the  subject 
might  have  been  more  appropriately  discussed  at  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Tom  Brown,  having  now 
a  Chamber  that  is  especially  his  own,  so  far  took  my  hint, 
and  gave  ample  notice  of  the  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Lynn  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
I  am  no  longer  president  of  that  body,  I  was  not  at  the 
committee  when  this  debated  resolution  was  adopted,  I 
did  not  support  it  at  the  meeting  beyond  saying  that  "  I 
hoped  if  tlie  Council  did  pass  it,  it  would  be  passed 
unanimously,"  aud  I  did  not  even  vote.  In  1873  I  had 
not  forgotten  my  bitter  lesson  of  1869,  and  I  purposely 
refrained  from  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the  sheep- 
pox  controversy.  Yet  Mr.  Brown  thought  right  to  hold 
me  up  to  the  Lynn  meeting  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  resolution. 

I  know  but  little  of  the  Norfolk  outbreak  of  sheep-pox 
in  1848.  I  was  not  then  resident  in  the  county,  but  I 
remember  the  sickening  sights  I  witnessed  at  Castleacre 
and  Narford.  I  know  that  very  many  thousand  sheep 
were  attacked  by  the  disease,  aud  I  hare  been  told  that  its 
ravages  extended  over  eighteen  months ;  also  that  Pro- 
fessor Simonds  saw  upwards  of  6,000  cases  in  one  day, 
and  that  some  farmers  were  half  ruined  by  their  losses. 
No  doubt  sheep-pox  is  a  "  curable"  disease,  but  I  question 
if  it  is  "  perfectly  controllable."  It  is  very  unlike  kindred 
ailments  if  it  is.  But  admitting  all  that  was  advanced  at 
Lynn,  there  seems  this  awkward  fact  that  in  every  sub- 
sequeiit  outbreak  the  disease  was  never  stayed  until  it  was 
stamped  out.  Of  its  foreign  origin  and  contagious  nature 
there  is  no  doubt.  All  agree  that  con)plete  isolation  of 
foreign  stock  will  render  another  outbreak  of  sheep-pox 
extremely  imi)robable.  But  it  possibly  might  occur,  and 
the  Central  Chamber  wishes  to  give  power  to  the  Privy 


Council  to  at  once  effectually  stamp  it  out.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  power  would  be  used  wildly,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Exchequer  would  pay  the  compensation 
would  be  an  additional  inducement  for  them  to  exercise  it 
reasonably. 

My  friend  Mr.  Masfen  asked  at  the  Central  Chamber, 
and  Mr.  Brown  quoted  him  at  Lynn,  "  Why  not  apply 
the  same  rule  to  pleuro-pneumonia  ?"  The  reason  is 
obvious.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  county  in  England 
entirely  free  from  this  fatal  disease.  In  Norfolk  alone 
upwards  of  fifty  farms  are  now  infected  with  it.  To  at- 
tempt to  stamp  it  out  would  indeed  be  wholesale  slaughter, 
although  it  has  been  tried  with  marked  success  in  Aber- 
deenshire. But  should  we  ever  live  to  see  that  blessed 
day  when  pleuro-pneumonia  shall  be  as  completely  eradi- 
cated as  cattle  plague  and  sheep-pox,  and  it  should  then 
be  re-imported  from  abroad,  I  say  emphatically  it  would 
be  madness  not  to  at  once  stamp  it  out,  even  should  we 
sacrifice  a  Comet  or  a  Duchess.  Nay,  more,  if  we  could 
rid  ourselves  entirely  of  that  much  milder  disease — foot- 
and-mouth — I  should  unhesitatingly,  on  its  first  reappear- 
ance, use  the  same  rude  and  harsh  means  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  sarcastic  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Council 
who  promoted  these  resolutions.  Curiously  enough  he 
approved  of  nine  out  of  ten,  aud  if  one  word  had  been 
placed  in  the  very  next  clause  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  whole.  Yet  because  he  could  not  carry  this  one 
point,  he  tries  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the 
entire  proceedings,  and  thus  gives  double  force  and  power 
to  the  attacks  of  our  opponents. 

And  this  is  really  the  vital  point.  After  that  meeting 
and  deputation  of  Norfolk  flockmastcrs  to  Mr.  Forster  in 
1869,  all  the  little  influence  I  possessed  upon  this  question 
in  Parliament  was  gone.  And  now  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
good  which  I  hoped  might  result  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Cattle  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  will  be  sorely  crippled 
by  the  West  Norfolk  Chamber  refusing  to  agree  with 
the  great  majority  of  their  brother  farmers  in  their 
desire  to  give  to  the  central  authority  the  power  to 
stamp  out  the  first  sparks  of  this  most  loathsome 
foreign  disease. 

I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

Clare  Sewell  Read. 

The  Tanners'  Clni,  E.G.,  25^  Feb. 

THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Norfolk  Branch  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  held  at  Lynn  there  was  an  unusually  large 
gathering,  in  consequence  of  the  announcement  that  a  discus- 
sion would  be  held  on  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  Contagious 
Diseases  in  Animals,  especially  with  regard  to  sheep-pox. 
The  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton,  President  of  the  Chamber,  was 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham,  said  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Robert  Overman,  and  Mr. 
Flatt,  regretting  their  inability  to  .attend ;  and  he  miglit  also 
say  that  Mr.  Samuel  Kitton  Gayford,  Mr.  Thomas  Salter,  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  wished  them  heartily  good 
luck  in  this  movement.  Mr.  Brown  then  proceeded  with  the 
following  address ;  Knowing  how  brief  is  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, I  will  not  waste  that  time  by  making  apologies  for  in- 
troducing the  subject  fortius  day's  discussion,  but  will  proceed 
at  once  to  treat  such  subject  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  I  can. 
At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Ag- 
riculture, held  on  11th  December  last,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, "  with  full  powers  to  draw  up  such  a  comprehensive 
set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  cattle  traffic  as  would  be  cal- 
culated to  keep  contagious  diseases  in  check,  with  a  view  of 
such  rules  being  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  and  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Government."  That  committee,  nominated 
by  Mr,  C,  S,  Read,  was  composed  of  the  retiring  chairman, 
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Mr.  Heneage  (the  chairman  for  this  year),  Sir  M.  H.  Beach, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  S.  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  S.  Corrance,  M.P.,  Mr.  W. 
Strattou,  Mr.  J.  K.  Powler,  Mr.  T.  Duckham,  Mr.  J.  Odams, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen,  Mr.  Thomas  Willson,  Mr.  Jahez  Turner, 
Mr.  Yalland,  and  Mr.  Tliomas  Rigby,  and  made  its  report  on 
Tuesday,  Peb.  4th,  which,  as  altered  and  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Central  Chamber,  is  as  follows : — 

The  Council  consider  that  the  Act  has  signally  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  objects,  and  that  no  measures  adequate  to  deal 
with  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  can  be  adopted  until 
the  fresh  importation  of  disease  is  prevented  by  the  slaughter 
or  quarantine  of  aU  foreign  animals  at  the  ports  of  debarka- 
tion. Provided  the  fresh  importation  of  disease  were  prevented 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  slaughter  or  quarantine,  the 
Council  would  recommend  additional  regulations  as  calculated 
in  their  opinions  to  deal  eiflciently  with  all  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  consequently  greatly  to  increase  the 
production  of  animal  food,  namely  : — 

1.  The  CouncU  ai'e  of  opinion  that  in  dealing  with  cattle 
diseases  uniform  action  in  comities  and  boroughs  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  enforced  throughout  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  unless  Ireland  bo  subjected  to  safeguards  against 
disease  similar  to  those  which  inay  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  restiictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Irish  stock. 

3.  That  incases  of  cattle  plague  or  sheep-pox  the  veterinai-y 
inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  order 
the  slaughter  of  animals  in  adjacent  places  as  well  as  those 
in  contact  with  diseased  animals  ;  and  that  the  slaughter  of 
such  condemned  animals  being  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  at  large,  the  owners  of  such  animals  should  be  re- 
imbursed the  full  value  thereof  at  the  i^nblic  cost. 

4.  That  the  rules  in  the  seventh  schedule  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1869,  as  to  the  treatment  of  plem-o- 
pneumonia,  should  apply  also  to  cases  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  cattle,  sheep- scab  and  glanders. 

6.  That  all  lairs  or  yards  belonging  to  or  used  by  railway 
and  steamboat  companies  and  market  authorities,  and  all 
vessels,  trucks,  horse-boxes,  or  other  vehicles  which  have 
been  used  for  the  conveyance  ofanyaninial,  including  a  horse, 
which  may  within  43  hours  of  its  removal  from  any  such 
vessel,  lau',  track,  or  other  vehicle  bo  found  mfected  with  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  should  be  treated  as  infected 
places,  and  no  animal,  including  a  horse,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  placed  in  any  such  vessel,  lau',  truck,  or  other  vehicle, 
until  after  the  process  of  disinfection,  as  ordered  by  the  Privy 
CouncU,  shall  have  been  twice  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  local  authorities. 

6.  That  in  any  county  in  which,  in  the  months  of  June  or 
July,  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists,  the  movement  of  animals 
should  be  prohibited  during  these  months,  except  with  a 
licence  such  as  was  used  during  the  prevalence  of  cattle 
plague ;  and  that  during  those  months  no  animal  should  be 
brought  into  any  county  without  such  Uceuces.  This  rale  not 
to  apply  to  the  movement  of  animals  through  any  county  by 
railway. 

7.  That  no  store  animals  should  be  brought  by  sea  into  this 
country  except  on  deck,  unless  an  efficient  system  of  ventila- 
tion is  carried  out  in  the  holds  of  vessels. 

8.  That  two  places  of  landing  should  bo  provided  at  every 
jfort  into  which  cattle  are  imported. 

9.  That  with  regard  to  store  animals  there  should  be  re- 
quired a  veterinaiy  certificate  of  health  from  the  port  of  em- 
barkation, and  that,  when  such  animals  are  landed,  such 
certificate  should  be  endorsed  by  a  duly  qualified  inspector 
after  careful  examination  of  the  animals  by  dayhght. 

10.  That  there  should  be  a  detention  of  six  hours  for  ani- 
mals coming  from  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
inspection  and  giving  food  and  water. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  regret  that,  notwithstanding 
recent  enactments  for  the  purpose  of  secm-ing  the  comfort  of 
animals  in  transit,  great  privations  are  still  experienced  by 
them  for  want  of  more  stringent  regulations  and  proper 
supervision. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumers — quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer — that  all  foreign  stock  should  be 
slaughtered  or  quarantined  at  the  ports  of  debarkation.  And 
I  fully  believe  that  we,  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  stock,  are 
quite  wiUing,  if  such  slaughter  or  quarantine  be  carried  out, 
to  submit  to  stringent  restrictions  respecting  the  movement 
and  diseases  of  our  home  stock  ;  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
restrictions  and  regulations.  Time  will  not  permit  of  my 
deahng  seria/im  with  the  ten  clauses  of  the  report,  hut  I  may 
observe  that  I  agree  generally  with  nine  of  those  clauses  and 
with  part  of  the  remaining  one.  The  clause  to  which  I  take 
strong  exception  is  Clause  3.  It  was,  like  the  rest,  moved  by 
Mr.  Pell,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Committee),  and  supported 
by  Mr,  Read,  M.P,,  and  Mr,  Stratton.    Mr,  Read  gave  no 


reasons  for  such  support,  but  said  "  a  similar  resolution  was 
passed  by  this  Chamber  some  years  since,  and  brought  upon 
him  (Mr.  Read)  the  most  deplorable  opposition  of  the  flock- 
masters  that  he  had  ever  had  to  encounter ;  and  nothing  had 
given  him  greater  pain  than  the  opposition  brought  against 
that  resolution  by  those  gentlemen,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Parhament ;  and  he  could  only  tell  theChamberthat  thatoppo- 
sition  did  more  to  weaken  the  small  influence  he  had  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  passing  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  than  anything  else  had  done  since  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  If  they  carried  the  resolu- 
tion, he  hoped  it  would  be  by  a  unanimous  vote."  I,  though 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  immediately  rose  and  avowed 
that  I  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  opposition  to 
which  Mr.  Read  had  alluded,  and  moved  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  or  sheep-pox"  from  the  clause.  Mr.  Neild,  of  Lan- 
cashire, seconded ;  and  Mr.  Masfen,  of  Staffordshire  (one  of 
the  Committee),  and  Mr.  Lake,  of  Kent,  spoke  in  support. 
Mr.  Masfen  asked  "why  the  Committee  inserted  sheep -pox 
and  omitted  pleuro-pueumonia,  which  was  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous disease?  lie  was  surprised  to  find  sheep-pox  included, 
as  it  was  amenable  to  treatment."  And  Mr.  Lake  warned 
the  Chamber  to  be  "  very  careful  how  they  agreed  to  the 
power  of  slaughter  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  absolutely 
necessary."  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Pell  repUed.  Mr.  Stratton 
stated  that  "  the  reason  why  they  included  sheep-pox  with 
cattle-plague  was  because,  their  impression  was  that  the  ve- 
terinary surgeons  held  it  to  be  a  fatal  and  almost  incurable 
disease?  In  Wiltshire  they  had  the  sheep-pox,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee  and  another  professor  came  down  to  investigate 
it,  and  had  the  sheep  slaughtered  by  hundreds."  And  Mr. 
Pell  justified  the  action  of  the  Committee,  because  "sheep- 
pox  was  a  foreign  disease,  and  had  not  taken  any  hold  where 
it  had  been  met  by  kilUng."  On  a  division  the  amendment 
was  lost :  hence  this  meeting.  Mr.  Brown  having  again  read 
Clause  3,  proceeded  thus :  And  first,  one  word  with  respect 
to  cattle-plague,  a  highly  contagious  and  too-frequently  fatal 
disease.  I  think  it  right  that  power  should  be  given  to 
veterinary  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council,  to 
order  the  slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  that  disease,  but 
that  such  power  should  be  exercised  with  discretion.  When 
that  fell  disease  visited  our  herds  in  1865,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
inspectors,  with  powers  of  slaughter,  were  nominated  by  the 
local  authorities  ;  and  under  that  system  hundreds  of  animals 
were  destroyed  which  had  not  cattle-plague.  In  one  case  that 
I  well  recollect,  after  five  or  six  animals  had  been  killed,  it 
was  admitted  by  Mr.  Inspector  to  be  not  cattle-plague,  but  a 
disease  due  to  excess  of  mangel-wurzel.  But,  assuming  in- 
spectors to  be  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council,  no  one  would 
be  more  likely  to  receive  an  appointment  than  Professor 
Simonds,  who  in  1865  came  down  to  inspect  the  animals 
suffering  from  cattle-plague  at  West  Dereham  Abbey,  and 
who  after  examination  expressed  liis  opinion  that  certain 
animals  could  not  recover,  and  that  others  would.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  those  animals  he  said 
would  live  died,  and  those  he  said  would  die  recovered.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  great  discretion  is  required,  especially 
with  regard  to  celebrated  herds,  for  my  friend  Hugh  Aylmer 
has  proved  that  even  cattle-plagae  is  at  least  to  a  shght 
extent  curable.  Again,  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  words  "  adjacent  places  ?"  Do  they  mean  that  if  cattle- 
plague  should  break  out  in  the  herd  of  a  person 
having  two,  three,  four,  and  five  homesteads,  the 
whole  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  that  person  might, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector,  be  slaughtered? 
Or,  far  worse,  do  they  mean  that  not  only  might 
the  inspector  order  the  slaughter  of  all  the  animals — mark  the 
words,  all-  the  animals — on  that  farm  but  also  all  animals  on 
lands  contiguous  thereto — the  effect  of  which  in  my  own  case 
would  be  power  of  the  inspector  to  slaughter  all  the  animals 
in  Markham,  Shouldham,  and  Pincham.  I  need  not  say 
another  word  to  show  how  loosely  and  inconsiderately  the 
clause  has  been  drawn  up.  But  if  I  thus  criticise  the  clause 
as  it  refers  to  cattle  plague,  a  very  contagious  and  almost  in- 
curable disease,  how  much  more  strongly  do  I  condemn  it  for 
recommending  the  same  power  of  slaughter  to  be  given  in  the 
case  of  sheep-pos — a  disease  of  an  altogether  different  calibre 
to  cattle  plague — a  disease  easy  of  detection  and  thoroughly 
amenable  to  treatment  ?  Pirst  as  to  detection.  It  is,  I  pre- 
sume, the  invariable  custom  of  a  shepherd  to  thoroughly  in- 
spect his  flock  each  morning,  and  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
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his  business,  he  could  uot  fail  to  detect  a  case  of  sheep  pox  ; 
for  the  sheep  affected  walks  stiffly  and  without  animation,  and 
on  being  caught  betrays  an  abnormal  redness,  and  possibly  a 
few  pustules,  under  its  arms.  Now,  as  to  treatment.  It  also 
is  very  easy  and  simple.  Remove  each  sheep,  as  detected,  from 
the  flock  ;  give  them  shelter  and  nourishing  food,  and  attend 
to  tliem  medicinally.  With  such  treatment,  few  will  die,  and 
tlie  disease  will  quickly  disappear.  The  following  cases  will 
illustrate  and  corroborate  what  I  have  said ;  and  first  I  will 
relate  my  own  practical  experience  of  the  disease,  because  I  am 
more  conversant  with  tlie  details  of  my  own  case.  Out  of  739 
lioggets,  I  had  21  attacked ;  M  died,  7  recovered.  Out  of 
267  ewes,  1  was  attacked  ;  it  recovered,  and  remained  in  the 
flock  some  years  afterwards.  I  had  also  400  shearlings — not 
one  attacked.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Aylmer  had  1  sheep  attacked 
out  of  1,000;  it  recovered. 

Mr.Bird.  ofShouldham 1  out  of   500  killed. 

Mr.  J.  Everitt,  late  of  Creake 5       „     1,000  all  recovered. 

Died.  Recvd. 

Mr.W.Hatt 35      „    1,000    21        14 

The  late  Mr.  L.  Rodwell  5       „        500      1  4 

Mr.  C.  Lemmon,  jun 1       „       300  it  recovered. 

Mr.  Robt.  Leeds 6       „    1,000       3  3 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Winearls 18       „     1,000     10  8 

— Tabulated,  tiie  total  number  of  sheep,  those  attacked,  killed. 

died,  and  recovered,  would  run  thus : 

No.  of  Sheep.      No.  Attacked.     Killed.      Died.     Recovered. 

7,706  93  1  49  43 

i.e.,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  recovered,  and  the 
loss  sustained  was  considerably  less  than  one  per  cent.  But  if 
inspectors  had  then  the  power  to  slaughter,  they  might 
have  ordered  not  only  the  whole  of  the  7,706  sheep  to  be  killed, 
but  also  those  in  "adjacent  places" — a  number  frightful  to 
contemplate.  I  havp  not  selected  these  cases,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  will  to-day  be  stated  by  subsequent 
speakers,  they  are  all  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where  the 
treatment  1  liave  described  was  followed.  Do  not  these  cases 
abundantly  prove  that  sheep-pox  is  curable  and  controllable — 
a  disease  with  which  we,  the  breeders  and  grazies  of  sheep, 
are  quite  competent  to  deal  ?  I  liave  lost  far  more  in  a 
single  season  by  pleuro-pneumonia  and  by  foot-and-mouth 
disease  than  I  have  by  slieep-pox.  AVhat  says  Mr. 
Masfen,  a  leading  agriculturist  in  Staffordshire  ? 
"  For  every  £50  the  country  has  lost  by  slieep-pox,  it  has 
lost  £1,000  by  pleuro-pneumonia."  What  said  Mr.  S.  K. 
Gayford,  eminent  amongst  the  valuers  of  this  county,  and  a 
thorouglily  practical  farmer  ?  "  He  had  lost  more  from 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  he  did  not  know  he  had  not  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  sometimes  from  certain  fevers  in  the 
month  of  June,  than  he  had  from  the  sheep-pox,  though  he 
did  the  very  worst  thing  he  could  do  by  inoculating  ;  he  should 
not  fear  the  sheep-pox  so  much  as  other  diseases  in  the  country 
in  sheep."  And  what  said  the  hon.  member  for  South  Nor- 
folk (and  long  may  he  continue  member  for  South  Norfolk) 
last  Eriday,  in  moving  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
18G9  ? — tliut  in  1872,  "  in  a  single  county  (Norfolk)  nearly 
3,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  the  equivalent  of  5,000  cattle,  had 
been  destroyed  by  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  while  in  Hereford- 
shire the  loss  to  the  grazier  represented  a  value  of  £100,000." 
And  yet  who  would  dream  of  placing  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
foot-aud-moulh  disease  in  the  same  category  as  cattle-plague  ? 
Even  the  lion,  member  for  South  Norfolk,  courageous  though 
he  be,  would  not  dare  to  propose  such  a  course.  One  word 
with  respect  to  the  committee  nominated,  as  I  have  said,  by 
IMr.  C.  S.  Read,  and  appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber. 
You  will  have  noticed  how  it  sparkled  with  M.P.'s,  as  a  ring 
with  diamonds,  prominent  amongst  those  M.l'.'s  being 
Messrs.  Corrance,  Pell,  and  Read,  who,  if  they  did  not  insti- 
gate, at  all  events  warmly  supported  a  similar  resolution  in 
1859.  That  resolution,  as  you  will  many  of  you  recollect, 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  this  county,  caused  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Ihjckmasters  to  assemble  at  Norwich,  at 
wliich  meeting,  Mr.  Read  I'cing  present,  proof  upon  proof 
was  adduced  to  the  effect  that  sheep-pox  was  curable  and  con- 
trolhible.  Tiiose  ])roofs  have  not  been  gainsaid — no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  disprove  them.  Yet  Messrs.  Read,  Pell, 
Corrance  and  Co.  advocate  tlie  same  course  now  that  they  did 
in  18G9  !  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  they  have  forgotten 
those  facts  and  figures,  or  perhaps  they  ate  in  the  position  of 


persons  "  convinced  against  their  will."  But  I  suppose  these 
gentlemen  are  endeavouring  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  they  say, "  Give  us  slaughter  or  quarantine 
of  foreign  stock  at  the  ports  of  debarkation,  and  we  will  assent 
to  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  having  the 
power  to  slaughter  as  many  of  our  herds  and  flocks  as  they 
please  in  the  cases  of  cattle  plague  and  sheep-pox;"  thus 
showing  that  to  attain  their  end  they  are  willing  to  offer  us, 
the  flockmasters,  as  a  sacrifice.  I  don't  think  they  will  find 
us  willing  victims ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  show  that  we 
are  not  quite  lambs.  To  us  they  say,  "  Sheep-pox  is  a  disease 
of  foreign  origin,  and,  if  slaughter  or  quarantine  be  granted, 
we  should  never  have  sheep-pox."  Why,  then,  should  power 
of  slaughter  be  given  in  a  case  which  they  say  can  never 
occur  ?  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  notwithstanding,  that 
these  gentlemen  contemplate  cases  in  which  the  disease  may 
not  have  developed  itself  during  quarantine,  and  that  they 
think  it  possible  the  disease  may  escape  the  notice  of  the  in- 
spectors, for  no  persons  have  inveighed  more  bitterly  than 
they  against  the  inefficiency  of  inspection.  And  what 
security  have  we  that  inspection  will  at  all  times  be  efficient  ? 
And  if  a  case  occurs,  to  whom  are  we  aski  d  to  give  the  power 
of  slaughter?  Why,  forsooth,  to  the  veterinary  inspectors  of 
the  Privy  Council.  And  who  are  the  shining  lights  of  the 
veterinary  profession  ?  Mr.  Alexander  Williams,  Professor 
Garagee,  and  Professor  Simonds.  And  what  are  their  opinions 
on  this  question  of  sheep-pox  ?  Mr.  Alexander  Williams, 
for  a  knowledge  of  whose  opinion  1  am  indebted  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Eorster,  the  Vice-President  ot  the  Privy  Council, 
who,  in  compliance  with  my  request  to  be  furnished  with 
reports  and  statistics  since  1869,  has  forwarded  me  the  report 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  for  the  year  1871,  which  was 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  which  report 
1  have  not  had  time  to  digest — Mr.  Williams  says  therein : 
"  No  cases  of  sheep-pox  have  occurred  amongst  our  home 
stock  since  the  passing  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1869.  In  1865  it  visited  a  farm  in  Sussex,  and  iu 
January,  1866,  one  in  Northamptonshire,  but  was  in  both 
cases  checked  by  the  vigorous  measures  taken."  Well,  we  all 
know  what  vigorous  measures  mean — they  mean  wholesale 
slaughter.  Professor  Garagee,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stratton, 
investigated  the  disease  in  Wiltshire,  and  had  the  sheep 
slaughtered  by  hundreds.  Professor  Simonds  investigated  the 
disease  in  Norfolk,  in  1848,  and,  not  having  the  power  to 
slaughter,  recommended  inoculation — as  Mr.  Gayford  says, 
and  all  others  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  the 
disease  say,  the  worst  thing,  short  of  slaughter,  that  can  be 
done.  Are  these,  the  leading  authorities  in  the  veterinary 
art  in  the  country — are  these  the  men  to  whose  tender  mer- 
cies you  would  deliver  up  your  flocks  in  a  case  of  smallpox  ? 
No  ;  a  thousand  times,  no  !  But,  stay.  Messrs.  Read,  Pell, 
Corrance  and  Co.  say,  "  If  you  will  consent  to  give  power  of 
slaughter  to  veterinary  inspectors,  you  shall  be  reimbursed  the 
full  value  of  all  animals  destroyed."  I  much  doubt  if  any 
House  of  Commons  would  agree  to  such  wholesale  com- 
pensation. But,  suppose  it  did,  I  contend  that  in  many  cases 
adequate  compensation  cannot  be  given.  Suppose  the  disease 
to  break  out  in  my  friend  Walker  Elatt's  flock,  consisting  of 
somewhere  about  1,000  ewes,  while  these  ewes  are  in  lamb, 
and  they  were  slaughtered,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  com- 
pensate him  ?  Suppose  it  occurred  in  my  owi.  flock  ;  would 
it  be  possible  to  compensate  me  ?  Again,  suppose  this  disease 
had  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Bakewell — one  wlio  did  more  to 
improve  tlie  breed  of  sheep  than  any  of  whom  we  have  record, 
and  whose  success  made  the  Dishley  flock  famous — a  flock  that 
up  to  the  present  day  influences  the  breed  of  sheep  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  If  Mr.  Inspector  had  stamped  out  the 
Dishley  flock,  the  loss  would  have  been  incalculable.  It 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  talk  of  compensation 
in  such  a  case.  Having  proved  that  slaughter  is  altogether 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  sheep-pox  in  our  lionie  flocks,  I  do 
not  care  further  to  pursue  the  question  of  compensation. 
Sir,  I  am  aware  1  have  treated  my  subject  very  inadequately, 
but  I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove — to  convince  every  calm 
and  unprejudiced  mind — tiiat  sheep-pox  is  easy  of  defection, 
is  curable  and  perfectly  controllable,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  classed  with  cattle-plague.  I  have  studiously  refrained 
from  strong  language,  though,  considering  the  provocation, 
I  might  have  been  pardoned  if  1  had  put  a  little  spice  into 
my  address.  I  apologise  for  having  so  long  trespassed  on 
your  time,  thank  you  for  patient  Hud  ;\ttentiYe  hearing,   and 
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now  ask  you  to  pass,  by  a  unauimous  vote,  the  resolution 
which  I  beg  to  move  : 

That  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  for  slaughter  in  the  case  of  cattle-plague  are 
not  required  or  justifiable  in  the  case  of  sheep-pox,  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  cm-able  and  perfectly  controllable, 
and  therefore  should  be  classed  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  sheep-scab,  and  glanders,  and  not 
with  cattle-plague. 

Mr.  R.  C.  WiNEAKLS  :  I  rise  to  second  the  resolution 
whicli  you  have  just  heard  so  ably  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown — 
viz.,  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Veterinary 
Inspectors  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  slaughtering  of  sheep  suffering  from  sheep-pox. 
In  ISJ'S,  when  tlie  sheep-pox  manifested  itself  for  the  first 
time  during  the  present  generation,  many  sheep,  as  you  will 
admit,  were  lost  from  imperfect  treatment ;  and  where  no- 
thing was  done,  further  than  their  separation  to  a  compara- 
tively sheltered  place,  and  administering  a  little  gruel  when 
the  sheep  were  unable  to  feed,  the  loss  was  comparatively 
small.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  are  now  anxious 
to  support  this  measure  that  the  outbreak  occurred  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  that  was  most  favourable  for  the  animals,  and 
that  less  loss  in  consequence  ensued.  But,  gentlemen,  I  will 
go  from  generalities  to  my  own  experience.  In  July  or 
August  of  that  year,  1818,  1  had  659  shearlings  on  my  farm, 
out  of  which  number  three  were  attacked.  As  soon  as  it  was 
discoverecl,  they  were  removed  to  a  warm  aud  sheltered  situa- 
tion. Oue  died,  and  two  recovered,  and  no  more  cases  ap- 
peared. I  can  fully  account  for  the  way  ni  which  my  sheep 
were  contaminated,  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Southacre,  had  at  that 
time  a  lot  of  sheep  that  had  been  suffering  from  sheep-pox  ; 
they  were  about  being  removed  to  the  marsh  before  the 
disease  entirely  disappeared ;  and  I  had  fifty  or  sixty  shear- 
lings ij  a  field  at  the  side  of  the  road.  One  of  the  ewes 
jumped  the  fence  and  succeeded  in  getting  over,  and  was 
mixed  among  my  sheep  for  a  few  minutes,  and  hence  the  in- 
fection. My  late  father  had  from  900  to  1,000  shearlings  on 
his  farm  at  that  lime,  and,  fearing  the  worst,  he  desired  to 
inoculate  them.  One  lot  of  50  was  done  as  an  experiment, 
and  the  sequel  was  36  died.  lie  had  no  outbreak  of  sheep- 
pox  on  his  farm,  nor  any  case  except  among  those  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  disease  by  inoculation.  I  will  suppose 
(following  Mr.  Brown)  that  an  outbreak  might  occur  upon 
one  of  our  large  flock  farms  in  West  Norfolk  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  just  previous  to  lambing — I  will  say  among  600 
ewes,  which  would  be  supposed,  under  careful  management, 
to  produce  850  or  900  lambs  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning  (as 
in  my  own  case),  that  three  cases  of  small-pox  should  be  dis- 
covered in  that  flock.  If  the  Contagious  Diseases  Bill,  as  it 
now  stands,  should  become  law,  and  the  whole  flock  must 
be  slaughtered,  what  indemnity  would  be  required  from  the 
national  exchequer  to  reimburse  the  owner  for  his  loss  P 
I  say,  at  least,  £3,000.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  class  of 
ewes  ordinarily  kept  in  this  county — I  mean  Dovvns,  black- 
faced,  and  Hampshire  ewes ;  and  I  say  of  them  the  salvage 
would  be  insignificant.  You  would  have  the  skin  worth  per- 
haps at  ordinary  times  5s.,  aud  the  flesh  of  the  ewe  at  this 
period  of  pregnancy  would  be  almost  unsaleable  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  lambs  would  all  be  sacrificed.  I  do  not 
think  a  more  suicidal  policy  could  be  adopted  tlian  the  whole- 
sale and  compulsory  slaughter  of  such  a  flock.  And  perhaps, 
according  to  the  wording  of  this  bill,  tlie  adjacent  farm  or 
farms  might  be  included  in  the  area  which  this  bill  deems 
necessary.  The  public  would  have  to  pay  doubly  for  such  a 
rash  proceeding — the  indemnity  to  the  farmer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  increased  price  to  the  consumer  which  would 
follow  upon  the  extermination  of  the  flock,  as  well  as  thereby 
lessening  considerably  our  future  supply  of  animal  food.  I 
know  that  many  persons  did  vaccinate  ;  others  were  inclined 
to  do  so,  but  merely  awaited  the  event  to  see  what  would  be 
its  efl'ect.  But  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  those  who  suf- 
fered least  loss  on  that  occasion  (I  mean  the  first  appearance 
of  sheep-pox)  were  those  who  removed  the  animals  to  a  shel- 
tered position,  and  took  such  precautions  as  would  be  deemed 
salutary  when  an  epidemic  in  any  form  appears  upon  an  oc- 
cupation. Gentlemen,  there  is  another  point  in  this.  There 
are  also  many  flocks  of  sheep  upon  which  breeders  have  ex- 
pended not  only  much  money  to  obtain,  but  in  which  the 
care  and  judgment  of  a  wiiole  lifetime  are  there  treasured.  If 
the  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment — and  such  you  will  ad- 


mit is  almost  proven,  even  where  no  scientific  aid  was  had  re- 
course to,  and  only  common  precautions  were  taken — surely 
iu  such  cases  it  would  be  most  improvident  to  kill  indis- 
criminately all  tlie  sheep  upon  such  a  farm,  even  if  a  small 
percentage  might  suffer,  and  a  few  eventually  die.  I  will 
only  cite,  in  conclusion,  the  valuable  flocks  of  Lord  Walsing- 
ham  and  Lord  Sondes,  as  Down  breeders  in  this  county,  and 
the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Brown  as  longwool  breeders,  and  there 
are  numerous  others  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  Sussex,  and  iu  Hampshire,  and,  indeed, 
spread  throughout  every  county  in  this  kingdom,  who  would 
feel  indisposed  to  be  compelled  to  slaughter  upon  the  reap- 
pearance of  this  disease,  even  if  the  Government  was  prepared 
to  pay  what  would  be  considered  the  magnificent  indemnity  of 
ten  guineas  per  head  for  every  breeding  ewe.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  this — that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Porster,  is  too  astute  a  minister  not  to  be  alive  to  and  sufli- 
ciently  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  ;  and 
he  will  be  only  too  glad  to  welcome  the  announcement  which 
may  emanate  from  this  and  other  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
that  the  clause  which  is  sought  to  be  retained  in  this  bill  is 
unwise,  impolitic,  unnecessarily  wasteful,  fraught  with  dis- 
aster to  the  producer,  and  alike  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  C.  Palmer  said  that  although  fully  agreeing  with  what 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Wineails  had  said  about  sheep-pox,  he 
would  state  his  experience  as  regarded  inoculation.  In  1818, 
he  had  sixty  score  sheep  ;  and,  having  a  sheep-walk  open  to 
two  public  roads  (oue  leading  from  Swaffham  to  Ililborough, 
and  the  other  the  direct  road  from  Swaffham  to  Watton),  he 
began  to  think  a  good  deal  about  the  sheep-pox  being  so  pre- 
valent as  it  was  in  his  neighbourhood.  lie  therefore  made 
every  inquiry  and  went  to  many  different  places  to  see  the 
sheep  that  had  the  disease — amongst  others,  Mr.  Muskett's,  of 
Narford,  whicli  he  believed  were  about  the  first  that  were 
taken  with  it  in  his  neighbourhood.  They  were  very  bad  with 
it,  and  out  of  one  lot  be  believed  Mr.  Muskett  lost  several. 
At  the  time  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  went,  Mr.  Muskett  was  assisting 
to  inoculate  the  sheep,  and  tliey  were  doing  it  indiscriminately. 
After  he  had  inoculated  them  he  lost  very  few  sheep  ;  aud  for 
that  reason  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  thought  that  there  could  not  be 
much  danger  in  having  his  own  inoculated.  Amongst  his 
sixty  score  he  should  say  there  were  twelve  score  crones  for 
grazing  ;  aud  he  was  told  by  one  of  his  neighbours  that  if  they 
took  the  pox  naturally  he  would  lose  the  whole,  and  if  he  in- 
oculated them  he  would  lose  the  half.  But  the  result  was  that 
he  lost  thirteen.  They  were  iuoeulated  in  one  week  by  Mr. 
Carter,  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  Swaffham,  and  the  Sunday 
following  it  rained  in  torrents  and  was  very  cold  ;  and  whilst 
the  sheep  were  suffering  from  the  small-pox  from  the  inocula- 
tion, there  were  three  or  four  altogether,  he  thought,  that 
were  paralyzed,  and  they  were  killed  ;  but  taking  it  altogether, 
he  lost  thirteen.  Anotlier  case  was  that  of  Sir.  Everitt,  of 
Houghton.  He  had  thirty  or  forty  score  sheep,  and  they  were 
inoculated  by  Mr.  Perry,  the  veterinary  surgeon.  They  were 
sold  and  distributed  about  the  country  ;  but  he  never  heard  of 
any  injury  from  them,  and  he  thought  he  might  say  Mr. 
Everitt  lost  only  one,  but  they  were  taken  great  pains  with 
and  housed  every  night.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Palmer 
stated  that  his  crones  and  the  whole  of  his  sheep  were  inocu- 
lated. 

Mr.  H.  Ayljier  said  he  would  give  his  experience  during 
the  time  they  had  the  sheep-pox  in  this  country.  At  that 
time  he  had  rams  in  different  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Sulfolk — 
on  a  hundred  different  farms  he  might  say.  He  had  seven 
rams  come  liome  witii  the  disease,  and  they  all  recovered. 
Amongst  300  ewes,  one  was  taken,  and  he  had  it  killed  and 
buried ;  and  he  never  had  another  taken. 

Mr.  H.  Woods  said  in  1869  I  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  took  rather  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  that  was 
raised  at  Norwich  to  the  motion  then  proposed  that  there 
should  be  compulsory  slaughter  for  sheep-pox.  I  was  also  one 
of  those  who  attended  with  Mr.  Brown  and  others  in  London 
to  see  Mr.  Porster,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  influence  I  be- 
lieve we  then  produced  upon  his  mind  w'ould  have  prevented 
any  recurrence  of  that  proposal.  I  thought  the  question  was 
settled  once  aud  for  ever  in  our  time.  It  was  with  extreme 
regret,  therefore,  that  I  saw  a  report  the  other  day  that  the 
Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  ot  Agriculture  had  ventured 
(I  say  "  ventured"  advisedly)  to  pass  a  resolution  which  I  am 
quite  sure  they  are  not  able  to  support  by  facts,    I  am  quite 
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willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  intelligence 
in  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  must  also  admit  that,  with  all  that  intelligence,  they  are  as 
liable  as  other  people  to  make  mistakes,  and  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  greater  error  than  they  have  fixllen  into  on  this  occa- 
sion. Because,  unless  I  mistake  very  much  the  feeling,  the 
character,  and  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  flockmas- 
ters  and  farmers  of  this  country,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  put  aside  that  very  disastrous 
motion  which  they  in  their  wisdom  would  carry  into  law.  It 
is  held  to  be  true,  sound,  and  wise  statesmanship  not  to  pass 
any  measure  into  law  when  its  effect  would  be  likely  to  be 
against  the  duty  and  interest  of  a  large  majority  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  country  to  obey.  If  this  is  right  in  principle, 
and  no  thinking  man  can  doubt  it,  surely °it  would  be^au  un- 
wise aud  impolitic  thing  to  do  anything  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  prospective  supply  of  animal  food  for 
the  people  by  passing  a  measure  iuto  law  for  the  slaughter  of 
all  sheep  affected  or  associated  with  or  being  near  to  any 
affected  with  a  disease  which  you  and  I  and  many  flockmas- 
ters  in  this  country  have  proved  by  experience  to  be  control- 
lable and  curable.  If  such  a  suicidal  and  ruinous  law  was 
passed,  high-minded  persons,  who  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
obey  a  law  of  their  country  however  bad  that  law  might  be, 
would  in  this  case  find  self-interest  rise  up  in  powerful  an- 
tagonism to  their  proper  sense  of  honour,  and  that  self-interest 
would  be  supported  by  the  strong  conviction  that  the  slaughter 
was  unnecessary  and  murderous.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  if 
many  a  good  and  true  observer  of  the  laws  of  his  country 
would  not,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be  made,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  evade  the  law,  lor  which  trans- 
gression he  would  console  himself  by  feeling  that  it  was  made 
by  men  totally  unacquainted  with  what  they  had  ventured  to 
legislate  upon.  Other  less  scrupulous  persons  might  feel  that 
there  is  no  moral  harm  in  correcting  a  mistake  made  by  those 
they  had  no  confidence  in  as  regards  this  matter,  and  would 
tlierefore  have  no  hesitation  in  keeping  it  quiet  if  their  sheep 
were  affected  by  the  sheep-pox.  The  disease  might  thus 
spread  the  more,  because  the  owner  of  an  affected  flock  would 
be  afraid  of  making  an  inspection  and  separation  of  diseased 
animals  as  frequently  and  openly  as  he  would  do  if  the  slaugh- 
tering law  was  not  in  operation.  Thus  the  affected  sheep  re- 
maining with  the  healthy  ones  would  go  a  long  way  to  aggra- 
vate an  evil  which  without  Government  interference  could 
be  quickly  and  easily  overcome.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  our 
thanks  are  very  much  due  to  Mr.  Brown  for  the  courageous 
stand  that  he  ventured  to  take  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  or- 
ganisation of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  moving 
a  counter  resolution  to  the  one  they  carried,  and  I  am  only 
sorry  to  see  that  his  good  resolution  was  met  by  an  opposition 
which  it  did  not  deserve.  ^Ye  now  come  to  the  question  of 
"  stamping  out."  Why,  gentlemen,  stamping  out  of  the 
small-pox,  if  it  is  carried  out  in  all  the  integrity  of  the  rules 
of  the  Central  Chamber,  means  stamping  out  the  vital  part  of 
the  flocks  of  this  country.  And  I  ask  you,  as  practical  men, 
what  amount  of  compensation — my  friend  Mr.  Brown  very 
properly  used  the  word  "  composition"  at  Norwich  three  years 
ago,  and  I  will  use  his  words — what  amount  of  composition 
would  meet  the  losses  which  you,  the  flockmasters  of  Norfolk, 
and  also  the  flockmasters  of  this  country  generally,  would 
suffer  by  the  sacrifice  of  your  ewes?  I  hold  that  no  compo- 
sition could  meet  it.  Mutton  now  is  as  dear  as  any  one  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  desires  it  to  be  ;  but  what  must  be  the  dis- 
astrous ell'ect,  not  only  upon  the  flockmasters,  but  the  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  if  the  small-pox  were  to  break  out  at 
tills  moiiieut,  and  tliose  laws  the  Central  Chamber  have  in 
their  wisdom  proposed  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  I 
respect  veterinary  surgeons  very  much  as  a  class,  and  think 
there  are  many  excellent  men  among  them ;  but  they  liave 
never  directed  their  special  attention  to  the  management  of 
slieep,  and  therefore  how  can  they  know  anything  about  it? 
Now,  I  hold  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  are  most  dangerous.  They  are  dangerous  in  a 
great  many  ways.  But  my  friend,  in  his  very  able  address, 
used  a  word  which  almost  horrifies  mc,  when  he  says  that  they 
would  bargain  away,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  a 
(1  ""T"  7*'^  '""^*'^  ''^^'^  "°  bargaining  where  the  interests  of  the 
llockraakers  of  tlie  country  are  concerned.  Tliis  Central 
Lhamber  of  Agriculture  must  not  presume  to  make  a  bargain 
on  tlicir  part  witli  Ihe  Covernmcnt,  because  I  say  it  is  a  matter 
in  wludi  your  interests  arc  so  deeply  concerned,  aud  in  which 


the  interests  of  the  consumers  of  meat  in  tlils  country  are  so 
deeply  concerned,  that  there  must  be  no  bargaining  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance.  Now  the  disease  of  sheep-pox  is 
not  always  a  malignant  one.  We  have  seen  where  it 
has  affected  flocks  that  many  have  escaped ;  that 
where  certain  numbers  of  slieep  have  been  affected, 
others  have  escaped  with  perfect  impunity.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  stand  forward  and  express  a  gene- 
ral assertion  of  an  opinion  without  being  pre- 
pared to  support  it  by  practical  facts ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  always  feel  that  if  I  stand  before  a  body  of  prac- 
fical  men  I  am  bound  to  support  what  I  say  by  something 
like  practical  experience.  Therefore,  if  you  will  allow  me  a 
few  minutes,  I  will  support  all  I  have  said  to  you  by  undenia- 
ble facts.  In  1848  a  portion  of  the  Mertonllome  Farm  flock 
were  affected,  and  by  some  extraordinary  means  or  other,  I 
suppose  the  parties  then  in  power  (because  I  was  then  not 
agent  on  the  property,  although  I  lived  on  it)  were  deluded 
into  the  very  unfortunate  idea  that  inoculation  was  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  evils.  As  an  experiment,  fortunately,  they  had 
no  more  than  20  ewes  inoculated  ,  and  out  of  those  20, 1  sup- 
pose from  its  being  improperly  done,  19  died.  In  a  flock  of 
between  400  and  500  ewes  the  disease  broke  out.  It  was 
easily  distinguishable,  simply  because,  as  Mr.  Brown  says, 
they  walk  stifl'  when  first  put  up,  and  you  can  soon  see  it  on 
the  bare  parts  of  the  thighs.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  a  complete  system  of  daily  examination  should  take  place. 
This  went  on  for  about  a  week,  and  I  think  out  of  those  400 
ewes,  barring  the  20  that  were  inoculated,  not  more  than  15 
were  afterwards  affected.  These  15  were  taken  away  from  the 
other  sheep ;  they  were  given  linseed  gruel  and  were  kept 
warm ;  and  everyone  of  them  recovered.  I  have  a  stronger 
case  than  that  which  occurred  upon  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
Mr.  Barton — a  man  who  is  extremely  careful  in  all  he  does, 
and  who  keeps  a  record  of  everthing  that  occurs  upon  his 
farm  ;  and  everyone  who  knows  him,  knows  him  to  be  a  man 
of  great  rectitude,  and  who  never  puts  down  a  figure  but  what 
he  is  able  to  substantiate.  He  has  very  kindly  given  me  a 
daily  record  of  his  flock ;  and,  though  it  may  be  tedious  to 
repeat  it,  still  I  think,  to  state  this  matter  properly,  I  must 
ask  your  permission  to  be  tedious  for  one  or  two  minutes.  It 
appears  that  on  the  3rd  September,  1848,  two  ewes  took  the 
sheep-pox  in  the  natural  way;  and  on  the  11th  September 
one  of  them  (a  very  old  one)  died.  Mr.  Barton,  like  many 
other  persons,  became  alarmed ;  aud  on  the  6th  September  lie 
had  172  ewes  inoculated,  two  lambs,  and  one  ram ;  and  on  the 
following  day  139  more  ewes.  On  the  14tli  he  examined  the 
inoculated  sheep  and  found  that  all  had  taken  but  two  ;  these 
were  again  inoculated,  and  one  stood.  On  the  18tli  two 
Southdown  rams  belonging  to  Mr.  Lugar,  which  were  on  Mr. 
Barton's  farm,  were  inoculated.  On  the  20th,  two  ewes  died 
— one  old  and  one  young  one.  One  of  these  died  not  from 
sheep-pox  but  from  gangrene,  arising  from  the  imperfect  way 
in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed.  On  the  same 
day  two  Leicester  rams  were  inoculated.  On  the  22nd  one 
shearling  ewe  died  of  gangrene,  and  on  the  23rd  another  ewe 
(a  three-shear)  ;  and  one  old  ewe  died  from  small-pox,  its  head 
being  very  much  enlarged.  On  the  24th,  a  very  wet  day,  the 
sheep  were  kept  in  all  day.  On  the  25tli  another  sheep  died 
from  gangrene,  and  on  the  26th  another.  On  the  27th,  two 
crones  died  from  small-pox ;  and  on  the  6tli  of  October  one 
sheep  died,  not  from  small-pox  but  from  ordinary  causes. 
Therefore  there  were  318  sheep  altogether  which  were  inocu- 
lated and  took  the  disease ;  and  out  of  the  318  only  ten  died ; 
and  of  these  deaths,  five  were  from  gangrene,  four 
from  small-pox,  and  one  from  other  causes.  But 
the  most  startling  fact  connected  with  the  case  is 
this — Ln  the  adjoining  field  were  from  200  to  240 
hoggets ;  and  tliey  were  therefore  lying  close  by 
sheep  that  were  badly  affected  with  small-pox  from 
inoculation  ;  aud  yet,  singularly  enough,  not  one  of  those 
lioggets  took  the  disease.  His  neighbour,  the  late  Mr.  Marsh, 
of  Trexton,  went  to  Mr.  Barton,  and  told  him  that  some  of  his 
sheep  had  shown  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Barton  examined  them,  and  separated  25  which  showed  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms.  After  that,  there  were  only  three  more 
taken,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Barton  is  able  to  get  the  accounts, 
Mr.  Marsh  did  not  lose  one  single  sheep.  I  will  now  refer  to 
Die  large  flock  on  an  adjoining  property,  and  I  have  these  ac- 
counts lor  the  first  time  from  a  very  careful  man — Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  agent  to  the  late  Mr.  Wyrlcy  Birch,  of  Wretham,    He 
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tells  me  that  in  1848,  he  had  300  grazing  shearlings  taken 
with  the  disease.  They  were  not  all  affected,  but  I  think  some- 
thing like  50.  Tliose  first  affected  were  left  amongst  the 
others  for  some  days,  and,  consequently,  as  you  will  imagine, 
if  it  was  a  very  contagious  disease,  they  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  convey  it  to  other  animals.  But  they  did  not  do  so. 
When  they  were  detected  they  were  taken  out  and  dosed  with 
linseed  gruel.  An  examination  was  made  throughout  these 
shearlings  every  morning  for  several  days,  and  gradually  the 
disease  was  worked  out.  I  must  teU  you  that  the  disease  in 
Mr.  Birch's  flock  had  assumed  a  very  serious  character,  because, 
Mr.  Fergusson  tells  me,  a  great  many  of  the  sheep  were  so 
badly  affected  that  up  to  the  very  time  they  were  sold  to  the 
butcher  the  pockmarks  upon  their  noses,  and  even  upon  the 
hairj  part  of  their  faces,  were  quite  visible ;  and  so  bad  were 
they  that  in  many  places  they  never  recovered  the  hair,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  sheep  actually  lost  an  eye.  But  of  the  50 
shearlings  taken,  bad  as  they  were,  only  one  died.  On  the 
same  farm,  and  within  a  very  small  distance,  scarcely  separated 
by  a  fence,  there  were  800  ewes  and  600  lambs,  and  not  one 
single  sheep  or  lamb  amongst  tliat  lot  was  affected  with  this 
disease.  This  is  quite  sufficient,  I  think,  to  convince  you  that 
I  have  good,  fair,  and  practical  grounds  for  strongly  opposing 
the  resolution  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  ;  and  whether  this  meeting  is  able  or  not  to 
make  itself  heard,  I  feel,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Brown 
and  other  gentlemen  must  who  have  attended  here  to-day,  that 
we  have  attempted  to  do  our  duty  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  in 
bringing  forward  such  facts — and  undeniable  facts  too — in 
order  to  prevent  a  procedure  which  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est hardships  it  is  possible  to  inflict  upon  flockmasters,  and 
fraught  with  great  injury  and  injustice  to  the  animal  food  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Oldfield,  in  corroboration  of  what  Mr.  Woods  had 
stated  respecting  Mr.  Barton,  referred  to  what  occurred  in  the 
parish  of  Ashill.  They  had  the  sheep-pox  at  the  time  he  lived 
there,  and  Mr,  Tuttell,  whose  farm  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
parish,  had  a  great  many  cases  amongst  his  flock,  and  lost  a 
great  many  sheep.  His  (Mr.  Oldfield's)  father  farmed  on  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Wrightup  on  the  other  ;  and  he  very  well  remem- 
hered  his  father  thought  he  would  have  his  sheep  inoculated — 
in  fact  he  had  a  sheep  brought  down  for  the  purpose ;  but 
having  thought  over  it  and  had  some  chat  with  Mr.  Wrightup, 
they  determined  that  they  would  not  have  the  disease  inocu- 
lated, and  that  if  it  came  naturally  they  would  make  the  best 
they  could  of  it.  There  was  only  the  fence  to  separate  Mr. 
Tuttell's  sheep  from  theirs,  but  neither  of  them  had  a  case 


that  he  knew  of,  although  Mr.  Tuttell's  had  it  very  bad,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  were  marked  with  small-pox  for  years 
afterwards. 

Mr.  DoDD  said  he  had  a  little  to  do  with  the  sheep-pox  in 
ISiS,  and  he  could  go  much  nearer  than  Mr.  Oldfield.  Mr. 
Gayford  at  that  time  occupied  his  farm,  and  there  were  some 
wires  next  that  of  a  neighbour  named  Valentine,  who  had  a 
lot  of  lambs  in  what  was  called  the  park,  but  they  never  took 
the  disease  at  aU,  although  a  great  many  of  his  sheep  had  been 
dying  of  it.  In  October,  when  he  (Mr.  Dodd)  went  on  the 
farm,  he  took  900  to  1,000  slieep  there,  and  he  had  a  few  taken 
with  small-pox  after  he  got  there.  He  separated  them,  and 
had  a  yard  made  for  them,  and  lost  very  few — possibly  three 
or  four — but  nothing  more. 

The  Chairman  said  the  remarks  had  all  been  on  one  side, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Brown  wished  to  make  any 
reply.  He  (the  chairman)  might  say  it  seemed  to  him  ratlier 
a  question  of  "  Save  us  from  our  friends."  There  appeared  to 
have  been  a  little  too  much  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Central 
Chamber  in  their  desire  to  show  that  the  agriculturists  of 
England  were  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
the  consumers.  Mr.  Brown  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  that 
that  famous  flock  of  Bakewell's,  of  Dishley,  might  have  been 
stamped  ont  if  these  orders  had  been  in  force  then  and  sheep- 
pox  introduced.  He  supposed  Mr.  Read  would  answer  that  if 
those  orders  had  been  enforced  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  of  sheep-pox  getting  into  England,  but  he  (the  chair- 
man) thought  he  could  see  clearly  that  they  would  have  intro- 
duced the  new  disease  of  inspectorphobia.  But  however  that 
might  liave  been,  he  was  certain  they  would  have  "  stamped 
out"  the  great  energy  and  spirit  to  which  the  whole  world  is 
indebted. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  the  best  course  to  further  the  object 
in  view  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  carry  it 
out,  and  he  therefore  proposed : 

That  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  president  (the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Brereton),  the  two  vice-presidents  (Mr.  R.  Leeds  and 
Mr.  T.  Brown),  and  Messrs.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Richard  Eng- 
land, Harry  Little,  Robert  Overman,  W.  B.  Parsons,  Robert 
C.  Winearls,  and  Henry  Woods,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  be  appointed  to  take  such  steps  with  respect  to  the 
foregoing  resolution  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  The 
names  of  Messrs.  Edward  Parrer,  Walter  Flatt,  and  Fisher 
Salter  have  since  been  added  to  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whistler,  and  agreed  to 
unanimously. 


GLASGOW       AGRICULTURAL        SOCIETY. 
THE  CLYDESDALE  SHOW. 


The  annual  show  of  stallions  was  held  in  the  cattle 
market,  Glasgow.  The  number  of  entries  was  81,  com- 
pared with  51.  in  1873,  63  in  1871,  and  30  in  1870.  Origin- 
ally established  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  the  Glasgow  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  select  a  good  staUion  to  travel  their  district, 
it  has  gradually  grown  in  dimensions,  as  provincial  Societies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  depu- 
tations to  Glasgow  to  make  choice  of  a  horse  for  their  respective 
locahties.  lu  this  way  nearly  £800  were  competed  for  in  direct 
premiums.  As  this  was  the  largest,  so  the  show  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best  ever  held  by  the  Western  Society.  It  was  last 
year  a  subject  of  general  complaint,  not  in  Clydesdale  only,  but 
all  over  the  country,  that  too  much  of  the  best  blood  in  Scot- 
land had  been  bouglit  up  by  foreigners  and  colonists  and  with- 
drawn from  tile  country.  This  was  borne  out  on  Wednesday 
by  the  fact  that  few  aged  stalUons  were  exhibited,  the  majority 
being  three  and  four-year-olds. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Glasgow  Agricultural  Society  had 
first  choice  of  the  81  entries,  and  Crown  Prince  was  made 
their  choice.  He  is  a  dark  brown  five-year-old  horse, 
bred  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Siiiels,  New  Galloway,  his 
sire  being  Mr.  Muir's  Champion.  As  a  yearling  at  the  Glasgow 
summer  show  he  gained  the  first  prize,  and  afterwards  injured 
his  hock  against  a  flake.  Barring  this  blemish  on  the  hock, 
which,  however,  cannot  affect  his  stock,  Prince  is  an  almost 
model  Clydesdale.  Large  in  size,  he  possesses  a  beautiful 
head,  with  fine  broad  chest,  great  girth  round  the  heart,  a 


strong  back,  capital  rib,  and  sound  feet.  The  Crown  Prince  was 
secured  last  year  by  the  Mid-Calder  Society,  which 
awarded  their  £50  premium  to  Mr.  H.  Andrew's  Highland 
Chief,  a  bright  bay  three-year-old,  with  good  barrel,  long  quar- 
ters, and  fine  hocks,  although  a  little  plain  in  tlie  fore  legs. 
The  fifty  guinea  prize  of  the  Kincardineshire  Society  was  won 
by  Mr.  11.  Campbell's  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  light  bay  five- 
year-old,  which  travelled  last  season  in  the  Castle  Eden  dis- 
trict. He  is  remarkably  well-topped,  with  a  splendid  fore-arm. 
The  £50  premium  of  the  Selkirk  and  Galashiels  district  Society 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Goulay's  Young  Surprise,  a  nice  light  bay 
four-year-old,  handsomely  coupled,  and  possessed  of  good  hocks 
and  sound  feet.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  tenantry  in 
the  Castle  Eden  district,  Durham,  fancied  at  first  Mr.  Itiddell's 
Knockdon,  a  brown  five-year-old,  but  eventually  they  gave  their 
£50  premium  to  The  Swell,  who  stands  17  hands  high,  and 
has  great  bone  and  substance.  The  Swell  was  eventually  pur- 
chased by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  £300.  A  bright 
bay  unnamed  horse,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Garvin,  Kilwinning,  re- 
ceived the  Kinross-shire  Society's  prize  of  £410.  He  is  a  fair- 
class  horse,  although  not  quite  perfect  below  the  knee.  Black 
Prince,  which  was  awarded  the  Strathearn  premium  of  £55,  is 
a  beautiful  black  colt,  with  sweet  head  and  neck,  capital  rib, 
and  grand  quarters.  He  has  also  fine  action,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly improve  with  age.  The  Dunblane,  Doune,  and 
Callander  Farmers'  Club  awarded  their  £50  prize  to  the  dark 
bay  four-year-old  Pretender— a  rather  leggy  but  withal  a 
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powerful  horse,  with  a  good  pedigree.  Youug  Baronet,  bred 
at  Kier,  aad  full  of  ,Sir  Williain  Sterling  Maxwell's  best 
blood,  received  the  Poltalloch  Society's  premium  of  £40.  He 
has  a  fine  head,  ueck,  forearm,  and  rib,  is  broad  in  the  chest, 
although  a  little  two  low  in  the  back.  Auctioneer,  a  very  light 
bay  three-year-old  colt,  was  early  in  the  forenoon  picked  up  by 
the  Earlol  Selkirk's  tenantry  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kirk- 
cudbrightsliire  ;  but  his  merits  seemed  to  consist  solely  in  his 
forearm  and  hocks.  The  Lauderdale  Society's  £10  premium 
was  given  to  Britisli  Emperor,  a  short,  compact  horse.  Mr. 
Wm.  Crawford's  (Acholter,  13ute)  Lofty  Ith,  a  bay  six-year- 
old,  of  prepo3sessing  shape  and  style  of  moving,  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Josepli  Fearou,  Whitehaven,  for  £500  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Kerr,  Locheud,  Kilbjwie,  sold  his  Victor,  a  grand  ribbed,  wel! 
coupled  brown  four-year-old,  to  Mr.  Greig,  for  £400,  for  the 
uew  Cornwall  Stud  Company. 

PRIZE-LIST. 
JUDGES.— R.  Finlay,  SpriughiU,  Baillieston ;    G.  Stoddart, 

Netherton.Mearns  ;  J.  Young, Fulwood,  Houston  ;  J.  Cou- 

brough,Blairtumraoch,  Campsie;  J.  N.  Fleming,  Knockdon, 

May  bole. 

Tlie  Glasgow  Agricultural  Society's  prize  of  i£GO  and  the 
society's  silver  medal,  with  30s.  for  the  service  of  each  mare 
— Peter  Crawford,  Dumgoick,  Strathblane  (Crown  Prince,  five 
years.) 

The  Kincardineshire  Farmers'  Club,  £52  10s. — Robert 
Campl^ell,  Craichraore,  Stranraer  (Duke  of  Edinburgh,  five 
years ) 


The  Selkirk  and  Galashiels  District  Society,  £50 — 
James  Gourlay,  West  Farm,  ToUcross  (Young  Surprise,  four 
years.) 

The  Castle  Eden  District  Agricultural  Society,  £50 — 
D.  Riddell,  Kilbowie,  Duntocher  (The  Swell,  four  years.) 

Tlie  Kinross-shire  Agricultural  Society,  £40 — James  Garven, 
Mount  Castle,  Kilwinning  (bay,  five  years.) 

The  Carnwath  Association,  £80 — Archibald  Johnston, 
Lochbirnie,  Maryhill  (Crown  Prince,  four  years.) 

The  Strathearn  Central  Agricultural  Society,  £55 — Jolin 
Crawford,  Knockewit,  Ardrossau  (Black  Prince,  three  years.) 

The  Dunblane,  Doune,  and  Callander  Farmers'  Club,  £50 — 
Alexander  Brackenridge,  Stevenston,  Mains,  Holytown  (Pre- 
tender, four  years.) 

The  Poltalloch  Farmers'  Society,  £40— Wm.  M'Kenzie, 
Inverquharity,  Kirriemuir  (Young  Baronet,  six  years.) 

The  Eastern  District  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  £50 — Peter 
Crawford,  (Auctioneer,  three  years.) 

Lauderdale  Society,  £40 — Charles  Lawson,  Dee  Bank, 
Aberdeen  (British  Emperor,  six  years-) 

Upper  District  of  Roxburghshire,  £50 — Robert  M'Far- 
lane,  13ucklyvie  (Rob  Roy,  three  years.) 

Mid-Calder  Association,  £50 — Hugh  Andrew,  Allans, 
Pailsley  (Highland  Chief,  three  years.) 

Stranraer  Society,  £50 — D.  Riddell,  Kilbowie,  Duntocher 
I  (Grand  Duke.) 

Dunfermline  Society — J.  Drumraond,  Blacklaw  (The  Earl, 
four  years.) 


BATH    AND    WEST    OF    ENGLAND     SOCIETY,    AND     SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES       ASSOCIATION. 


The  Council  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Railway 
Hotel,  Taunton,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Duck- 
\yorth.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  J.  D.  Allen,  H.  Bad- 
cock,  R.  Bremridge,  J.  T.  Boscawen,  R.  H.  Bush,  T.  Danger,  C. 
Edwards,  F.  W.  Dymond,  Jonathan  Gray,  F.  Gill,  H.  M.  Holds- 
worth,  J.  E.  KnoUys,  Colonel  Luttrell,  H.  Mayo,  H.  Middleton, 
H.  G.  Moysey,  J.  P.  Pitts,  George  Simpson,  J.  C.  M.Stevens, 
C.  A.  W.  Troyte,  E.  W.  Williams,  W.  Smilli  (Accountant), 
and  J.  Goodwin  (Secretary  and  Editor). 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  at  the  last  Council 
meeting  to  consider  the  place  at  which  the  Society's  annual 
meeting  in  1874  shall  be  held,  they  now  made  a  provisional 
report,  which  will  be  further  considered  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council,  viz.,  March  2oth. 


The  Secretary  reported  a  vacancy  in  tlie  Council  for  the 
Eastern  Division,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lush,  an 
old  member  of  the  Society,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  Journal. 

The  Council  resolved  that  henceforth  their  meetings  shall 
he  held  at  Bristol  instead  of  Taunton. 

New  Members. — The  following  new  members  were 
elected  :  H.  Drewitt,  Milvill,  Titchfield  ;  P.  H.  Ellis,  Clayton 
Court,  Hurstpierpoint ;  J.  Jackraan,  Hexworthy,  Launceston; 

B.  St.  Aubyn  Jeuner,  Bryn  Terion,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan  ; 

C.  E.  F.  Lowe,  Upottery,  Honiton  ;  T.  Miller,  I3arrow  Court, 
Bristol ;  A.  Mills,  Theale,  Glinford,  Horsham  (Life)  ;  T.  L. 
Senior,  Broughton  Hall,  Aylesbury  ;  V.  Simpson,  Wray  Park, 
Reigate ;  T.  Spencer,  Gilston,  Cowbridge. 


MAIDSTONE 


FARMERS'       CLUB. 


DISEASE  AND   PREVENTION. 


At  the  first  meeting  for  the  year,  Mr.  T.  Bridgland,  jun.,  in 
tlie  chair, 

Professor  Browne,  V.  S.,  said  the  topic  they  had 
selected  for  discussion  that  evening,  viz.,  "The  Causes  which 
influence  the  spread  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  and  other 
Infections,  and  the  Means  of  Prevention,"  had  lately  assumed 
an  importance  which  it  did  not  possess  before  the  recent 
ravages  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  done  so  much  damage, 
and  had  shown  what  damage  an  apparently  simple  malady 
could  effect.  It  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  of  them 
would  agree  as  to  the  general  features  which  were  required  to 
make  up  an  infectious  or  contagious  malady.  They  knew  that 
a  disease  was  infectious  when  it  was  capable  of  being  com- 
municated from  an  infected  animal  to  a  healthy  one,  by  means 
of  liu;  vims  or  jioison  wliicii  was  generated  in  tlie  unhealthy 
beast.  'I'hcy  spoke  of  maladies  as  infectious  or  contagious 
which  did  not  arise  under  particular  conditions  of  soil,  or 
climate,  or  lood,  but  which  were  consequent  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  wiiat  was  called  the  germ  of  disease  into  a  healthy 
animal  from  an  unhcaltiiy  one.  An  infectious  or  contagious 
malady  was  one  which  consisted  in  tiie  existence  of  a  particular 
poison,  which  poison  was  eliminated  by  liie  diseased  animal  in 
various  excretions  and  secretions,  which  conveyed  the  disease 
to  anotlier  animal.     A«.  to  liic  origin  of.     fectious  diseases 


there  was  some  little  difliculty,  because  there  must  have  been 
a  time  when  tlie  particular  disease  was  first  brought  into 
existence.  It  was  sometimes  objected  that  the  theory  of  these 
diseases,  to  which  they  were  referring,  arising  from  contagion, 
that  the  first  case  must  have  been  spontaneous,  and,  that 
therefore  it  was  at  least  possible  that  the  same  circumstance 
might  happen  and  produce  similar  results  in  our  own  time, 
that  was  to  say  we  may  have  spontaneous  infectious  maladies 
in  the  present  day.  There  were  many  persons,  probably  there 
might  ije  some  in  that  room,  who  believed  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  was  not  the  result  of  any  poi- 
sonous germ ;  there  were,  for  example,  many  practical  men 
who  iield  that  the  hardships  to  which  animals  were  exposed 
during  their  transit  across  the  water,  that  the  management  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  the  "  lairs"  at  the  market,  that 
the  sulferings  which  they  endured  in  being  driven  long  dis- 
tances upon  hard  roads,  and  being  subjected  to  various  priva- 
tion, that  all  these  would  sutlice  to  produce  a  contagious 
disease :  in  other  words,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  might  be 
the  result  of  a  long  journey  of  considerable  privations,  of  the 
ed'ects  of  the  stilling  atmosphere  of  a  ship,  or  the  jolting  and 
knocking  about  during  the  time  the  animals  were  passing  over 
a  long  distance  of  road.  Of  course  it  was  exceedingly  dillicult 
to  set  a  limit  to  possibilities;  one  was  at  all   times  bound  to 
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admit  that  these  things  might  happen  by  the  remotest  chauce, 
but  the  evidence  ou  this  side  was  so  indefinite  that  they  could 
not  assme  that  such  was  the  case.  They  found,  for  instance, 
that  animals  winch  were  sent  from  abroad  might  have  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  make  a  quick  transit,  and  yet  be,  nevertheless 
landed  on  the  Euglish  coast  sulferiug  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  animals  might  be  badly  treated, 
liave  a  long  voyage,  be  landed  in  a  miserable  pligiit,  perhaps 
suffering  i'rom  extreme  exhaustion,  and  yet,  as  far  as  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  pleuro-pneuraonia  was  concerned,  they  would 
be  perfectly  healthy.  It  was  in  absolute  evidence  as  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  very  extreme  hardships  altogether 
failed  to  produce  infectious  maladies  when  the  poison  of  the 
disease  was  not  preseiit ;  and  it  was  also  in  evidence  that  the 
greatest  attention  paid  to  the  animals  and  the  best  sanitary  ar- 
rangements would  fail  to  prevent  an  attack  when  the  animals 
had  once  taken  the  infection.  They  must  conclude  then  that 
infectious  maladies  were  commonly  developed  from  what  they 
might  call  the  infecting  germ.  Admitting  this,  it  follows  that 
whenever  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  cattle 
plague,  or  pleuro-plieumonia  arises,  there  must  have  been  an 
introduction  into  that  place  where  tlie  disease  was  first  ob- 
served of  a  certain  quantity  of  poison,  necessary  to  produce  the 
disease,  and  therefore  the  most  paramount  cause  which  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  conveyance  of  poison  from  the  spot  where 
the  diseased  animal  is  standing.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  of 
us  that  detail  in  tracing  the  disease  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance ;  it  is  a  trifling  matter  to  us  whether  the  diseased 
animal  is  standing  on  the  coast  of  Russia  or  in  any  one  of  our 
counties.  If  the  matter  which  is  excreted  by  that  animal  is 
directly  taken  from  it  and  conveyed  to  the  system  of  another 
animal  in  this  country,  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whctlier  it  comes  from  the  coast  of  Russia  or  from  a  neigh- 
bouring county.  There  will  be  a  difference  in  point  of 
time,  and  this  suggests  to  me  the  point  of  the  remarka- 
ble vitality  which  apparently  belongs  to  all  the  poison 
of  contagious  or  infectious  maladies.  It  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained how  loug  the  infecting  power  will  remain  in  exis- 
tence. Some  persons  contend  that  it  is  wellnigh  indestructible. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  tlie  virus  or 
poison  may  retain  its  vitality  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of 
its  being  conveyed  from  its  point  or  origin  to  very  remote  dis- 
tances without  the  vitality  being  destroyed.  We  may  bring 
the  virus  from  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and  infect  animals 
in  our  own  country.  The  first  point  that  we  have  to  remark 
upon  then  is,  that  of  the  conveyance  of  the  virus  from  the 
centre  of  the  origin  of  the  disease.  We  may  distinguish  in 
point  of  time  between  tiie  introduction  of  infectious  diseases 
from  remote  parts  and  the  introduction  of  diseases  from  neigh- 
bouring counties,  but  that  appears  to  be  all.  The  whole  theory 
of  the  causes  of  infectious  maladies  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words.  Tlie  causes  actually  are  freedom  of  movement  of  diseased 
animals,  wiiich  will  convey  the  poison  indirectly,  and  the  inter- 
communication between  diseased  stock,  which  will  convey  it 
directly.  To  make  this  clear  to  you — suppose  I  take  a  tuft  of 
hay  from  an  animal  suffering  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  I  take  that  hay  and  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  healthy 
animal.  The  immediate  result  of  this  is  the  production  of  in- 
fection in  the  mouth  of  the  healthy  animal.  I  have  done  such 
a  thing  as  this  myself  to  inquire  what  time  the  production  of 
the  malady  takes.  This  proceeding  will  be  expressed  by  the 
terms  "  of  direct  conveyance  of  infection,"  whereas  if  I  drive 
some  diseased  animals  among  a  number  of  healthy  ones,  then 
I  communicate  the  infection  indirectly.  Thus  we  see  that  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  diseases  we  are  called  upon,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  contact  of  unhealthy  animals  with  healthy 
ones,  but  also  to  prevent  the  contact  with  healthy  animals  of 
substances  which  have  been  used  about  unhealthy  ones.  Tlie 
chief  cause  of  their  diseases  appears  to  be  the  unrestricted 
movement  of  diseased  animals,  and  we  may  refer  in  detail  to 
the  precise  manner  in  which  these  removals  take  place.  I  will 
first  of  all  take  the  question  of  importation  of  stock  from  the 
Continent,  and  I  approach  this  subject  with  some  difficulty, 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  freely  upon  it,  giving 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  questiou,  without  to  pome  ex- 
tent incurring  the  charge  of  being  either  a  supporter  of  the 
foreign  importer  or  a  thick  and  thin  partisan  of  the  protec- 
tionists, although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  scientific 
man  may  have  to  do  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  How- 
ever, I  will  proceed  to  point  out  to  you  what  are  the  argu- 
ments as  to  tlie  belief  that  we  have  to  thank  foreign  importers 


for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  what  are  the  arguments  on 
the  otlier  side.  Eirst  of  all,  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  contagious  maladies  do  prevail  on 
tlie  Continent,  and  it  is  also  true  tiiat  the  contagious  diseases 
with  which  we  are  here  dealing  with  were  prevailing  on  the 
Continent  before  they  existed  in  this  country  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  we  knew  of  the  existence  of  these  diseases,  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  of  cattle  plague,  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  pocks 
on  the  Continent  before  we  knew  of  their  existence  in  this 
country  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  an  unfair  conclusion  that  these 
diseases  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  abroad.  In 
the  year  1S39  we  first  noticed  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this 
country,  although  practical  men  say  that  they  knew  of  it  here 
among  their  stock  before  that  time;  however  that  maybe, 
scientific  men  first  noticed  it  in  '39.  Pleuro-pneumonia  was 
prevalent  in  London  in  '43,  and  cattle  plague  was  noticed  in 
'65.  While  we  admit  the  question  that  these  diseases  were 
originally  introduced  into  this  country,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  those  which  we  are  now  more  especially  consi- 
dering, namely,  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia, 
have  become  as  it  were  naturalised  to  this  country.  They  are 
not  like  cattle  plague,  which  is  introduced  here  and  stamped 
out  again,  nor  are  they  like  sheep  pocks,  which  come  and  is 
got  rid  of.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are 
fixed  in  this  country,  and  the  time  has  not  been  known  during 
the  last  thirty  years  when  a  case  could  not  be  found.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  there  is  either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland 
or  in  this  country  a  centre  of  these  cases,  from  which  centre 
it  is  possible  that  the  disease  may  spread  if  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  applied,  that  is  to  say  if  cattle  are  removed  from 
that  centre,  and  brought  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  contact 
with  sound  animals  elsewhere.  The  important  point  therefore 
is  not  to  show  that  the  disease  was  introduced  from  abroad, 
but  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  spread  of  the  affection,  of 
one  or  both  of  them,  is  due  to  successive  imports  of  stock  from 
abroad  or  from  the  centre  or  centres  in  our  own  country — of 
course  by  our  own  country  I  include  the  United  Kingdom. 
Referring  to  this  point  we  have  to  admit  that  a  large  number 
of  animals  infected  with  contagious  diseases  are  every  year 
landed  on  our  coasts.  In  the  beginning  of  1872  we  were 
aware  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  broken  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  I  was  told  by  a  person  of  great 
experience  that  we  should  presently  have  it  imported  to  this 
country,  and  sure  enough  we  did  have  it  presently.  The 
disease  spread  extensively  over  the  various  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  it  is  not  much  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  was  im- 
ported into  this  country,  considering  that  from  nearly  every 
Continental  port  diseased  animals  .vere  shipped  to  this  country. 
It  was,  however,  observed,  as  it  has  been  observed  very  fre- 
quently, that  the  disease  in  this  country  did  not  bear  a  ratio  at 
all  adequate  to  the  number  of  cases  which  were  landed  on  our 
shores,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  disease  declines  in  Eng- 
land when  it  spreads  abroad.  Taking  the  general  records  as 
they  have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty  years,  I  find  it  has 
been  observed,  and  carefully  observed,  that  as  we  had  landed  a 
large  number  of  diseased  animals  we  have  sometimes  had  a 
large  increase,  but  on  many  occasions  it  has  been  proved 
directly  contrary.  This  does  not  prove  that  importation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  it  goes  far  to 
show  such  to  be  the  case.  In  all  inquiries  we  have  made  as  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease  through  importation,  we  find  in  nearly 
every  instance  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  that  has  entirely 
broken  down.  It  is  well  known  that  when  animals  have  been 
brought  over  here  from  the  Continent,  and  turned  out  here, 
and  not  sold,  that  they  frequently  go  back  with  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  It  happens,  as  a  consequence,  that  healtliy 
animals  cannot  be  sent  over  here  with  safety  if  they  are  turned 
into  places  at  our  markets  which  are  infected  with  the  disease. 
We  can  understand  that  if  these  animals  are  put  into  these 
places  for  a  few  days  that  they  readily  contract  the  disease, 
especially  in  the  unfavourable  condition  in  which  they  arrive 
at  the  market.  Eoot-and-mouth  disease  does  not  require  three 
or  four  days  for  full  development  after  the  virus  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  system  ;  and  no  doubt  many  animals  have 
been  supposed  to  have  brouj;ht  the  disease  over  with  them, 
when  in  reality  they  contracted  it:  in  this  country.  Another 
cause  which  it  is  suggested  brings  about  the  spread  of  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  this  country  is  the  importation  of  animals 
from  Ireland  ;  and  here  I  will  ask  you  to  observe  the  very  great 
difference  in  results  which  have  been  obtained  during  the 
inquiries  made  on  the  importation  of  the  disease.    I  will  as^ 
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you  to  note  tlie  difference  in  the  results  of  the  inquiries  re- 
specting the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  Irish  cattle,  and 
the  results  respecting;  the  spread  from  foreign  cattle.  While 
in  the  one  case  the  instances  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  re- 
sulting from  importation  are  very  few,  in  the  other  tliey  have 
been  proved  to  be  most  numerous.  It  has  been  again  and  again 
showed  that  animals  imported  from  Ireland  have  caused  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  Irishman  says  you  senc  the  disease 
over  to  us  ;  it  appears  that  the  disease  was  taken  from  the 
Bristol  market  by  some  calves  and  carried  over  there,  and 
they  have  paid  us  back  with  interest.  If  we  come  to  consider 
the  difference  in  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  as  compared 
with  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  we  shall  easily  under- 
stand why  it  has  been  shown  that  the  disease  does  result  from 
the  importation  of  Irish  stock,  while  no  sucli  results  are  shown 
to  arise  from  the  importation  of  foreign  stock.  First  of  all 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  is  absolutely  free ;  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  restriction  whatever.  Whatever  attempt  has  been 
made  to  regulate  the  system  of  transit  has  broken  down.  We 
are  told  that  the  Irish  Government  has  taken  considerable 
trouble  to  inspect  the  animals  before  they  are  shipped,  that 
they  have  employed  the  police,  who  may  employ  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  in  some  cases  veterinary  surgeons  have  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  animals  exported, 
but  in  spite  of  all  tliis  many  diseased  animals  have  been  seen 
to  land.  Supposing  they  are  diseased  and  they  are  landed, 
the  inspector  who  sees  them  has  no  power  to  interfere ;  at 
most  of  tlie  large  ports  where  Irish  cattle  are  landed  tliere  is 
no  place  to  put  tlie  diseased  cattle  in,  and  whether  they  are 
diseased  or  healthy  when  landed  they  are  driven  into  the  in- 
terior, and  distributed  over  the  country.  When  the  animals 
are  landed  at  Bristol  they  are  put  into  a  triangular  piece  of 
ground,  with  a  cabbage  garden  in  the  back  ground  and  a 
public  road  near.  Practically  animals  coming  from  Ireland, 
and  bringing  with  them  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  are  free 
to  go  in  any  direction.  They  go  to  the  owner's  premises,  and 
next  morning  they  are  driven  to  the  market.  The  inspector 
examines  them  in  the  market,  and  if  he  finds  them  diseased, 
then  there  is  a  contravention  of  the  act,  and  the  owner  is 
brought  up  at  the  police  court  and  fined  heavily.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  authorities  in  Bristol  have  carried  out  to  the  letter 
the  terms  of  the  act,  and  with  what  result  ?  The  Irish  dealers 
finding  they  were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  that  they  were  con- 
constantly  getting  fined  a£20  for  exposing  animals,  one  of  them 
took  the  precaution  to  employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  their 
own,  and  it  was  his  business  to  go  round  their  stock  on  the 
morning  of  the  market  to  detect  diseased  animals,  keep  them 
back,  and  send  on  the  others  into  the  market.  These  animals 
that  were  sent  into  the  market  might  have  no  symptoms  of 
the  disease  about  them,  but  they  had  the  poison  in  their  sys- 
tem, and  they  went  away  with  it  into  the  market,  and  from 
there  to  otlier  places,  where  they  were  mixed  with  healthy 
cattle.  Of  course  no  one  could  blame  the  individuals  for 
taking  this  precaution  of  employing  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
their  safety.  Tiie  law  provides  that  a  man  should  be  punished 
for  doing  this  wrong  thing — exposing  diseased  animals  in  a 
market.  He  keeps  the  diseased  animals  back,  and  sends  all 
tlie  others  into  a  place  in  the  market,  and  of  course  when 
they  are  removed  they  spread  disease  to  an  indefinite  degree. 
Now  take  the  foreign  importation  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
Ireland.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  Ireland,  being 
part  of  our  own  dominions;  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  like 
foreign  countries  ;  it  is  like  stopping  tlie  disease  from  spread- 
ing from  a  neighbouring  county  into  thia  one.  I  can't  say 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  prevent  a  neighbouring  county 
from  sending  its  diseased  animals  into  Kent,  but  you  might 
just  as  well  say  to  Ireland  "  You  shan't  send  your  animals 
across  tliis  narrow  strip  of  water  "  as  to  do  that.  The  foreign 
cattle  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  at  once  slaughtered  are 
placed  in  "  lairs  "  as  soon  as  they  are  landed  and  are  carefully 
examined  twice.  The  Act  also  provides  that  they  shall  be  de- 
tained for  twelve  hours  at  least,  and  be  examined  by  daylight, 
and  besides  this  if  there  is  a  single  case  of  disease  in  a  cargo 
of  1,000,  or  a  greater  or  less  number,  tlic  whole  is  condemned. 
I  say  compare  this  with  th^  absolute  freedom  of  movement  of 
animals  into  and  about  this  country  from  Ireland  and  other 
parts  of  our  own  dominions.  Diseased  animals  may  be  landed 
upon  our  coasts  from  Ireland  with  perfect  impunity.  We  let 
the  Irish  cattle  be  distributed  about  this  country  in  all  direc- 
tions without  the  inspectors  having  any  power  to  interfere  ex- 
cepting under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,    It  is  true 


that  the  Orders  of  Council  give  the  authorities  power  to  regU- 
late  the  movement  of  cattle  after  they  have  been  herded  with 
diseased  animals,  but  still  the  importation  and  distribution  of 
diseased  animals  is  carried  on  in  the  way  I  have  described. 
The  question  then  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from 
abroad  cannot  be  allowed  to  occupy  that  position  which  it  is 
assumed  to  occupy  by  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  agri- 
cultural press.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  disease  always  comes  from  abroad,  and  you  must 
stop  it  from  coming  from  there  before  you  make  any  regula- 
tions to  stop  the  disease  in  our  own  country.  I  think  it  best 
to  make  regulations  for  its  control  here,  for  intercepting  it  in 
our  own  country.  Another  cause  of  this  spread  of  disease, 
setting  aside  now  the  chief  cause,  namely,  the  free  movement 
of  diseased  animals  from  infected  centres — another  cause  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  the  accumulation  of  large  masses  of 
cattle  in  fairs  and  markets.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  diseased 
animal  must  show  any  marked  symptom  of  disease  at  the  time 
they  leave  the  owners'  premises ;  in  fa^t,  when  a  long  journey 
has  to  be  performed,  tlie  animals  may  leave  his  premises  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  yet  may  be  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease  when  in  the  market.  If  their  journey  were  a  long  one 
they  may  have  contracted  the  disease  by  biting  a  tuft  of  grass 
by  the  road  side,  which  had  previously  been  bitten  by  an  in- 
fected animal,  and  thus  the  animals  may  be  placed  in  the 
market  suffering  from  disease,  and  the  owner  of  them,  who  is 
perfectly  ignorant  of  their  being  affected,  may  be  fined  for 
bringing  the  animals  to  the  market  in  a  diseased  state.  A 
collection  of  animals  in  the  market  "  lairs  "  is  another  cause 
of  the  spread  of  the  diseases,  because  the  infected  matter  and 
saliva  may  remain  in  the  fodder  and  rails,  and  being  immedi- 
ately afterwards  moistened  by  contact  with  a  healthy  animal 
will  infect  it  with  the  disease.  liailway  trucks,  again,  are  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  No 
doubt  vessels  bringing  animals  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  also  from  abroad,  are  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  infection. 
Animals  which  are  brought  over  in  vessels  spread  their  saliva 
and  other  matters  round  them,  and  if  other  animals  are  soon 
after  placed  in  the  same  position  they  are  naturally  brought 
into  contact  with  the  saliva  and  matter  from  what  may  have 
been  a  diseased  animal,  and  thus  contract  the  same  affection. 
Thus  if  they  do  not  actually  suffer  from  the  infection  during 
the  time  they  are  in  transit,  it  is  not  improbable  if  the  voyage 
is  a  short  one  they  may  have  the  virus  in  their  system  when 
landed,  and  then  they  are  more  dangerous,  with  the  virus  in 
its  undeveloped  state,  than  they  would  if  they  were  plainly 
suffering  from  an  infectious  malady.  We  may  then  reckon 
altogether  the  causes  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  in- 
fectious maladies — first,  unrestricted  movement  of  diseased 
animals  from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  secondly  the  congregation 
of  animals  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  in  "  lairs."  Then  the  con- 
veyance of  diseased  animals  by  rail  and  by  vessels,  and  we  may 
add  to  this  the  infections  which  remain  on  landing  places,  and 
on  roads  and  pastures.  It  happens  very  frequently  in  our  own 
country,  and  doubtless  the  same  thing  occurs  on  the  Continent, 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  spreads  extensively  over  a  large 
tract  of  land,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  few 
diseased  beasts  into  that  district  during  the  time  that  a  mixed 
number  of  animals  are  sent  out  into  the  pastures.  Some  two 
years  ago  the  disease  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Somerset, 
and  I  inquired  into  the  cause.  Standing  on  Glastonbury-hill  I 
looked  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  could  see  nothing 
but  large  open  pastures,  with  nothing  but  dykes  and 
hedges  to  separate  them,  this  separation  being  practically 
sufficient  for  keeping  the  animals  in  separate  herds,  but  totally 
useless  for  separating  diseased  animals  from  healthy  ones,  and 
tlicrefore  it  was  conceivable,  under  these  circumstances,  that  a 
single  infected  ox  placed  in  one  of  the  pastures  should  have  in- 
fected the  animals  in  a  circumference  of  a  hundred  miles.  Well 
then  we  may  consider  that  the  causes  I  have  enumerated  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  account  for  the  spread  of  this  disease, 
and  the  important  question  now  arises  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  them.  Some  years  ago  the  foot-and-mouth  was 
thought  a  matter  of  trifling  importance.  I  remember  that 
persons  used  to  talk  about  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  a 
matter  not  to  be  taken  much  into  account,  and  when  the  sub- 
ject was  first  brought  into  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  placed 
in  committee,  and  the  evidence  of  agriculturists  and  dealers 
who  liad  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  taken,  the 
matter  was  at  once  struck  out  as  unimportant.  We  have  altered 
our  opinion  during  the  last  few  years.    It  is  discovered  now 
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that  it  will  not  answer  to  allow  the  malady  to  have  its  own  way 
and  to  die  out  gradually  in  its  natural  course.  We  now  find  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Clubs  throughout  the 
country  are  dealing  with  the  question  in  earnest,  and  we  are 
met  on  all  sides  with  proposals  having  for  their  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  certain  rules  which  shall  prevent  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  and  the  spread  of  infectious  maladies  in  general, 
The  first  proposition  which  is  made  refers  to  the  interception 
of  the  disease  in  coming  from  abroad.  It  is  proposed  that 
vessels  which  carry  cattle  shall  be  properly  regulated,  so  that 
the  animals  may  be  preserved  from  the  infection.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  cattle  shall  be  carried  on  deck.  Then  it  is  stated 
that  at  every  port  in  this  kingdom  there  shall  be  provided  pro- 
per landing  places  for  the  cattle ;  that  we  must  have  slaughter 
houses  and  places  for  quarantiue  for  the  cattle.  This  question 
of  quarantine  is  an  old  one  which  has  cropped  up  at  various 
times,  and  ultimately  it  has  been  shelved.  As  far  as  I  can  see 
there  is  every  probability  of  its  sharing  the  same  fate  again. 
First  of  all  there  is  great  diflBculty  as  to  the  necessary  establish- 
ment of  proper  places,  because  at  ports  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  purpose,  and  if  you  had  the  ground  it  may  be  a  centre  of 
disease.  Quarantine  places  are  in  themselves  centres  of 
disease.  Animals  placed  in  them  are  sure  to  be  attacked,  es- 
pecially at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  during  the  time 
they  are  affected  your  station  is  i^erfectly  useless,  because  you 
could  not  place  other  and  healthy  animals  there.  It  may  be 
said  that  you  can  have  separate  "  lairs"  properly  isolated  from 
one  another,  but  I  think  this  idea  is  better  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  Conceive  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an  owner  of 
stock  if  his  animals  were  placed  in  a  certain  lair,  which  had 
been  used  for  cattle  from  another  part,  and  the  disease  broke 
out  among  them.  I  can  imagine  that  he  would  consider  him- 
self an  aggrieved  person,  and  would  want  some  recompense 
for  his  loss  from  the  authorities  who  compelled  him  to  place 
his  animals  there.  The  grand  objection  which  I  conceive  to 
the  quarantine  station  is  that  one  of  injustice  which  you 
inflict  upon  owners  of  healthy  stock  by  compelling  them  to 
place  their  cattle  in  a  place  where  the  disease  has  already 
existed.  We  should  require  some  system  very  much  more 
complete  than  any  at  present  established  before  we  could  say 
to  owners  of  cattle  you  must  place  your  cattle  there  and  keep 
them  there  until  we  tell  you  to  take  them  away.  Then  it  is 
further  suggested  that  we  should  have  more  stringent  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  the  movement  of  diseased  animals  in 
our  country,  and  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  more  strin- 
gent measures  should  be  carried  out.  The  objection  which  is 
constantly  urged  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals 
Act  has  been  that  it  has  been  entirely  inoperative.  The  grand 
point  which  I  urge  is,  that  it  has  never  been  properly  applied. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience  I  am  not  able  to  point  to  a 
single  district  in  which  the  Act  has  had  a  perfectly  fair  trial ; 
no  district  in  which  I  could  say  there  has  been  consistent 
action  between  the  owners  of  animals  and  local  authorities  ; 
no  district  in  which  the  owners  of  diseased  stock  have  been 
very  anxious  to  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  disease,  and  to 
place  the  animals  under  the  directions  of  the  local  authorities. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  reference  to  any  one  district  of  the 
country,  if  in  no  one  district  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have 
been  fairly  carried  out,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  assert 
that  the  Act  has  failed  in  a  particular  country  when  it  has  not 
been  tried  in  any  one  section  of  it.  But  the  question  returns — 
what  further  regulations  can  be  made,  assuming  that  they  can 
be  carried  out,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  when  it  has  obtained  an  entrance  into  this  country. 
It  seems  first  of  all  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
consistent  action  all  over  tne  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
should  be  understood  either  that  there  is  a  central  authority 
which  decides  in  all  matters  with  reference  to  the  movement 
of  animals,  or  tliat  there  should  be  an  agreement  between  the 
authorities  that  what  is  done  in  one  place  should  be  followed 
in  another,  because  if  you  take  stringent  measures  in  one 
county,  while  ih  another  county  there  may  be  no  restrictions 
at  all,  you  may  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease  in  your 
county,  but  the  moment  you  give  up  your  restrictions  the  di- 
sease is  sent  in  among  you  in  all  directions.  Besides  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  that  one  county  will  submit  to  onerous  re- 
strictions while  all  the  counties  round  it  are  free.  It  was 
found  during  the  operation  of  the  cattle  plague  rules  in  1866 
and  1867,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro  pneu- 
monia were  almost  eradicated.  The  cases  were  so  few 
and    far    between    that    it    was    exceedingly    difficult    to 


find  a  case,  but  as  soon  as  those  restrictions  were  removed 
animals  were  again  circulated  in  all  directions,  and 
the  diseases  in  question  again  made  their  appearance.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  Islington  market  had  been  free  from  the 
diseases,  but  soon  after  the  restrictions  were  removed  a  diseased 
animal  was  found,  followed  by  several  others,  and  then  the 
disease  went  on,  gradually  extending  during  the  years  of  1868 
and  1869,  and  continued  its  course  from  that  time  until 
recenty,  when  it  has  begun  to  decline  to  a  great  extent.  Now, 
the  restrictions  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  disease  only 
when  they  were  in  operation,  and  it  is  a  saddening  reflection 
that  we  have  no  chance  of  doing  away  with  these  maladies 
unless  we  consent  to  permanent  rules  based  upon  stringent 
principles.  I  do  not  say  it  is  necessary  to  slaughter  diseased 
animals,  because,  with  ordinary  care,  they  may  recover,  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  the  disease  in  itself  is  more  infectious 
than  the  cattle-plague,  that  it  is  more  easily  distributed,  and 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
eftect  this  object  by  any  measures  which  i!re  less  stringent 
than  those  which  were  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the 
worse  disease.  The  measures  for  this  latter  disease  are  that 
inspectors  were  appointed  in  various  districts,  animals  are 
only  moved  by  licence,  surrounding  counties  call  meetings  to 
consider  measures  to  be  taken,  &c.,  and  the  result  of  all  this 
action  is  that  the  affection  is  banished  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it 
does  not  again  occur  until  another  animal  is  imported.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  want  of  earnestness  in  taking 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
pleuro-pneumonia.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  held  that  because 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  less  fatal  than  cattle-plague,  it  is 
less  to  be  feared  and  less  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  less  fatal  than  cattle-plague,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  more  contagious.  The  question  proposed  is,  how  to  do 
away  with  intectious  maladies  without  question  as  to  their 
vitality.  If  you  choose  to  say  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
not  fatal,  and  that  we  will  rather  put  up  with  it  than  have  the 
movement  of  our  cattle  interfered  with,  then  I  have  done. 
But  if  you  assert  the  importance  of  doing  away  with  these 
diseases,  then  I  say  that  stringent  measures  must  be  adopted 
and  faithfully  carried  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  origin  of  the 
malady  must  be  discovered,  and  I  say  that  this  can  only  be 
done  in  two  ways — it  will  be  either  a  voluntury  act  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  to  state  that  the  disease  is  on  his  premises, 
or  the  discovery  must  be  the  result  of  an  inspection  which  must 
be  made  generally  throughout  the  country  in  all  those  places 
where  the  disease  is  suspected  to  exist.  The  discovery  being 
made,  the  next  thing  is  to  impose  extra  restrictions  upon  the 
animals  on  farms  where  the  infection  has  made  its  appearance, 
not  only  regulating  the  movement  of  the  diseased  cattle,  but 
also  those  which  have  been  in  contact  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of  licensing 
for  those  parts  comprised  within  a  stated  area  round  the  centre 
of  infection.  Then,  fairs  and  markets,  and  markets  in  the 
affected  districts  must  be  stopped  altogether,  or  held  as  they 
were  during  the  time  of  the  cattle-plague.  Then  there  must 
be  disinfection  of  conveyances  of  all  kinds  used  to  bring  ani- 
mals, whether  by  rail  or  water ;  they  must  all  be  reduced  to  a 
process  of  cleansing  and  disinfection.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to 
attempt  to  restrain  the  spread  of  disease  so  long  as  animals 
are  allowed  to  be  placed  in  ships  and  vans,  which  have  pre- 
viously carried  cattle,  before  they  have  been  submitted  to  a 
complete  process  of  cleansing.  Now,  take  the  question  of 
railway  trucks  to  begin  with.  Animals  are  brought  to  the 
station,  turned  out  of  the  trucks,  and  even  if  they  are  subject 
to  disease  the  inspector  has  no  power  to  insist  upon  the  disin- 
fection of  the  trucks  there  and  then.  You  are  told  that  the 
trucks  will  be  disinfected  at  the  proper  time.  It  may  be  going 
one  hundred  miles  before  it  is  disinfected,  and  it  appears  that 
by  law  they  are  not  bound  to  disinfect  the  trucks  there  and 
then,  but  they  must  do  so  before  any  other  animals  are  placed 
in  them.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the  railway  people  be 
watched,  to  be  certain  that  no  other  animals  go  in  those 
trucks  before  they  are  disinfected.  Now,  this  arrangement  is 
perfectly  useless.  Unless  we  have  it  arranged  that  the  trucks 
are  properly  cleansed  before  they  are  taken  away  from  the 
place,  it  appears  to  be  useless  to  insist  upon  any  disinfecting 
at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  ships.  Refer- 
ring to  ships,  it  may  be  remarked  that  perhaps  at  some  of  our 
large  ports  not  one  ship  which  is  found  carrying  cattle  is  fitted 
up  for  that  trade.  The  cargo  may  also  be  made  up  of  two  or 
three  hundred  sheep,  or  such  like.    As  soon  as  the  cattle  are 
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landed,  a  rough  process  of  sweeping  up  is  f;one  over,  and  at 
the  earlitst  moment  tlie  return  cargo  is  taken  in.  Tliis  is  the 
sort  of  disinfecting  the  sliips  get.  1  have  been  told  by  captains 
that  they  have  disinfected  their  vessel  when  crossing  the 
water ;  in  fact,  any  proper  plan  of  disinfecting  ships  would 
involve  their  detention  in  port  for  such  a  period  as  would 
render  tlie  importation  of  cattle  an  unremunerative  business, 
and  tliey  would  abandon  the  trade,  or  fit  up  their  ships  for  that 
special  business  ;  and  I  have  no  liesitation  in  saying  that  this 
is  what  it  would  come  to  if  the  regulations  which  are  insisted 
on  by  chambers  of  agriculture  and  other  kindred  societies 
were  put  into  force.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  remuneration  to  shipowners  ;  whether  the  fitting  up  of 
ships  expressly  for  the  cattle  trade  would  pay  or  not  does  not 
concern  rae  :  all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that  ships  are  not  pro- 
perly or  sufficiently  disinfected  by  a  rough  sweeping  up,  or  by 
a  coac  of  lime- wash  being  placed  on  them.  Disinfection  must 
also  be  applied  to  the  places  in  which  the  cattle  have  stood  in 
the  ships  ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  process  of 
disinfection,  to  be  of  service,  involves  a  thorough  washing 
with  water  containing  a  disinfectant.  Ship  captains  and  ship- 
owners do  not  like  their  vessels  deluged  with  water.  They  do 
not  mind  a  lime-washing,  but  they  object  to  a  deluge  of  water. 
I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  disinfect  properly — and  this 
remark  applies  to  railway-trucks  as  well  as  ships — unless  a 
good  washing  of  water,  containing  some  disinfectant,  is 
brought  into  operation.  A  coat  of  lime  may  cover  the  virus 
over,  but  tlie  next  animal  that  comes  near  may  rub  the  lime 
off,  and  expose  the  virus  to  his  cost.  The  preventive  measures, 
then,  as  far  as  we  know  them  at  present,  are — first,  a  general 
restriction  of  movement  of  diseased  animals  and  animals 
\yhich  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  them ;  removal  by 
licence  over  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  disease  exists  ; 
regulations  of  fairs  and  markets  in  some  way,  and  disinfection 
carried  out  completely.  The  important  question  after  all  to 
coniider  is  whether  the  diseases  you  want  to  get  rid  of  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  these  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations which  I  have  estimated  as  being  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  take  some  future  action  in  this  matter,  if 
the  question  is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  ;  but  there 
is  another  thing  required,  in  addition  to  Legislature,  to  render 
measures  efl'ectual  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  that  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  cattle  dealers 
and  farmers  all  over  tha  country  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  that  may  be  imposed.  I  say  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers,  legislative  action  will  he 
perfectly  effective  in  preventing  the  spread  of  these  diseases  ; 
but  I  am  under  an  apprehension  that  nothing  that  can  be  done 
by  the  authorities  will  ever  have  the  effect  of  entirely  eradi- 
cating these  diseases,  which  have  lately  done  so  much  damage 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lov>:tt  said  that  Professor  Browne  had  addressed  him- 
self entirely  to  preventive  measures.  He  (Mr.  Lovett)  would 
be  pleased  to  know  whether,  when  their  cattle  had  the  disease, 
anything  could  be  done  to  cure  them  ? 

Mr.  Troutiskck  said  that  Professor  Browne  had  spoken  of 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  agriculturists  at  large.  Could  he 
suggest  to  them  how  tliat  co-operation  could  best  be  carried 
outi^ 

Mr.  Fancett  said  he  should  like  to  ask  the  question  how 
long  Professor  Browne  considered  that  pastures  which  had  had 
infected  animals  on  them  should  lie  free,  after  the  infected 
cattle  were  removed,  before  other  healthy  stock  were  placed 
in  them  P 

Mr.  Pain  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  animals  which 
had  once  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  had  got  through  it, 
were  not  again  affected,  even  though  brought  into  contact  with 
diseased  animals,  lie  gave  an  instance  wlicie  he  had  some 
young  things  suffering  from  the  mouth  disease,  and  when  he 
brouglit  other  older  animals,  which  had  the  disease  iu  the 
previous  spring,  into  contact  with  them  they  were  not  infected. 
There  was  only  a  gate  to  part  them,  and  they  were  constantlj 
together. 

Mr.  T.  Heevp.s  said  he  wished  to  ask  the  Professor  whethei 
it  was  probable  that  if  some  lialf-a-do/.cn  ewes  in  a  flock  were 
affected  witli  faotand-mouth  disease  it  would  not  spread  to 
the  remainder  of  tiie  Hock  ?  Jt  appeared  to  him  that  he  had 
had  a  case  of  that  kind.  His  man  told  him  that  he  had  the 
foot-and-moutii  dissase  emoug  his  ewes,  and  on  liis  going  and 
inspecting  them  he  found  that  such  was  the  case.    Of  course 


they  could  not  move  the  affected  animals  ofi'  the  farm,  but  they 
isolated  them  as  much  as  possible  with  one  or  two  others 
which  appeared  healthy.  Well,  the  healthy  sheep  which  were 
isolated  with  the  unhealthy  ones  escaped,  and  so  did  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  flock,  with  the  exception  of 
those  originally  attacked,  and  which  he  had  stated  were  iso- 
ated.  There  was  another  similar  case.  A  friend  of  his 
bought  at  the  Barnet  fair  ten  Devon  steers,  which  he  picked 
out  of  a  herd  of  about  ninety.  The  ten  animals  were  brought 
down  in  a  truck  together  to  Staplehurst  station,  and  then  he 
(the  speaker)  took  five  of  them  to  his  farm,  and  his  friend 
took  the  other  five  to  his  place.  On  the  following  Saturdaj 
morning,  one  of  his  (the  speaker's)  beasts  had  the  foot-and 
mouth  disease,  and  the  whole  of  his  five  ultimately  had  it  very 
badly,  but  the  whole  of  his  friend  s  five  escaped. 

Mr.  Stoniiam  said  that  these  maladies  cost  the  country  a 
pound  a  head  on  all  their  stock.  Now  the  question  was, 
whether  they  could  not  prevent  these  maladies  at  a  less  cost 
than  that  sum  would  amount  to,  and  if  they  could,  they  were 
effecting  a  saving.  Would  it  cost  a  pound  a  head  on  the  stock 
of  tiie  country  to  set  in  motion  lawj  which  would  prevent  these 
maladies?  He  also  knew  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  in- 
clined to  believe  iu  inoculating  the  whole  stock  with  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  at  a  certain  season  of  theyear,  and  thus 
let  thera  all  have  the  disease  at  one  time,  and  done  with  it. 

Professor  Browne  with  reference  to  Mr.  Stonhara's  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  prevent  the  malady 
than  to  let  it  have  its  course,  said  that  if  it  were  true,  as  Mr. 
Stonham  had  asserted,  that  these  maladies  cost  the  country  a 
pound  on  every  head  of  stock  in  the  kingdom,  then  there  could 
be  no  question  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  go  to  the  cost  of 
preventing  tliese  maladies  than  allowing  them  to  have  their 
course,  because  a  pound  on  every  head  of  stock  in  the  land 
would  amount  to  many  millions  of  pounds,  and  he  need  hardly 
tell  them  that  it  would  not  cost  millions  to  suppress  these  dis- 
eases in  this  country.  However,  he  should  not  have  dreamt 
that  the  cost  of  these  maladies  to  the  country  was  anything 
nearly  as  large  as  Mr.  Stonham  had  asserted,  and  he  believed 
he  must  be  under  some  misapprehension.  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  curative  measures  his  own  view  of  the  matter 
was  this,  and  he  thought  he  should  be  supported  by  the  majority 
of  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  country,  that  where  the  disease 
was  progressing  satisfactorily,  going  on  well  through  its  various 
stages,  the  least  done  the  better.  He  had  no  doubt  from  what 
he  had  seen  that  a  large  ])roportiou  of  the  serious  results  of 
these  diseases  were  due  to  some  outrageous  system  of  treat- 
ment adopted.  If  the  mouth  ulcerated  badly  it  was  well  to 
give  the  animal  a  little  medicine,  but  the  only  thing  they 
should  apply  locally  was  a  little  lotion  to  tiie  feet.  It  was 
advisable  to  keep  the  feet  clean ;  little  nitre  and  water  or 
Condy's  fluid  or  anything  of  that  kind  was  well  adapted  to 
preserve  the  feet  in  a  healthy  state.  They  should  also  be  very 
careful  to  keep  the  animals  from  moving  about.  He  had 
noticed  that  some  of  the  foreign  animals  suffered  frightfully  in 
their  feet,  and  that  they  trod  their  foot  out  of  the  hoofs.  They 
should  keep  the  animals  when  their  feet  were  very  bad,  in  as 
fixed  a  position  as  possible,  piling  up  little  heaps  of  grass  to 
prevent  tliein  moving  about  for  it,  and  it  had  been  found  a 
good  treatment  to  enclose  the  diseased  animals  in  a  certain 
number  of  hurdles  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  hoof  from  the  foot.  As  to  Mr.  Trout- 
beck's  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  co-operation  of  all  owners 
of  diseased  cattle,  he  could  only  suggest  that  all  such  owners 
should  render  the  authorities  every  assistance  they  could  iu 
carrying  out  the  various  regulations  which  were  imposed. 
Another  (['lestion  he  had  been  asked  was  how  long  should 
pastures  be  kept  free  after  diseased  cattle  had  been  iu  them 
before  healthy  ones  were  introduced  ?  That  was  a  question 
which  was  very  difficult  to  answer,  for  the  length  of  time  the 
vitality  of  the  virus  would  last  depended  very  much  upon  the 
circumstance  and  the  locallity,  whether  it  was  wet  or  frosty, 
aud  so  on.  However,  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
fecting action  was  destroyed  soon,  although  if  there  was  just 
sufficient  moisture  to  keep  it  in  its  soft  state  it  would  last  much 
longer  than  under  other  circumstances.  They  did  not  find, 
however,  that  outbreaks  generally  re-occurred  after  the  pasture 
had  been  free  for  a  period  of  10  days.  They  had  also  recoiii- 
inended  a  good  top  dressing  of  lime  as  a  good  preventive  mea- 
sure. With  reference  to  a  re-occurrence  of  an  outbreak  ol 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  same  animal,  it  used  to  be  held 
that  when  an    animal   once  had  the   foot-and-moutli  disease 
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and  had  recovered  from  it  tliat  the  animal  was  perfectly  safe 
from  an  attack  of  that  malady  at  any  future  time.  But  during 
the  late  outbreaks  exceptions  had  occurred  to  this  theory,  and 
repeated  outbreaks  in  the  same  herd  and  animals  had  taken 
place.  Thus  the  rule  tliat  had  been  set  up  was  very  much 
shaken.  They  had  had  cases  of  au  outbreak  of  tlie  same 
character  occurring  three  times  in  the  same  animal,  aud  in  the 
same  season.  However,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of 
cases  of  this  description,  it  might  he  taken  as  a  pretty  good 
rule  that  au  infection  is  not  likely   to   re-occur  in  the  same 


animal  for  a  considerable  period.  Mr.  Stonhara's  suggestiou 
of  inoculation  is  not  a  bad  idea,  and  I  may  tell  you  at  once 
that  I  have  over  aud  over  again  recommended  this  coursa  when 
I  have  seen  that  no  better  measure  could  be  taken.  When  the 
malady  is  among  the  herd,  inoculation  will  give  the  disease  in 
a  mild  form,  and  enable  you  to  get  rid  of  it  from  the  herd  at 
once.  Diseases  might  be  conveyed  by  hares  and  rabbits  and 
such  like  animals  among  a  herd. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Browue  closed  the  proceedings. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE   FARMERS'   CLUB. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  AGRICULTUEE. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Carmarthenshire  Farmers' 
Club,  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Tyrdail,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  PuGii,  of 
Manoravon,  read  the  following  paper: 

T  name  as  a  subject  "  The  Prospects  of  Agriculture," 
with  the  view  of  asking  you  this  practical  question, 
"  What  is  the  system  of  farming  best  adapted  to  this  part 
of  the  country  ?"  It  is  a  question  which  interests  each 
and  all  of  us,  and  which  every  one  should  put  to  himself  when 
he  enters  on  his  farm.  In  the  prosecution  of  tliis  inquiry  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  around  us,  and  to  see  what  other 
districts  are  doing  ;  and  I  shall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  just  aspiratiou  of  this  country  should  be  to  make  itself  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  produce.  And  tliat  is  a 
bold  idea,  when  we  remember  the  enormous  sums  that  have 
been  paid  for  wheat  alone  witliin  the  last  twelve  months  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  harvest.  Nor  is  there  in  tliat 
fact  any  cause  for  despair  ;  for  we  cannot  fail  to  know  how 
far  this  country  is,  in  respect  of  its  produce,  from  doing  justice 
to  its  real  capabilities.  With  other  countries,  indeed,  it  bears 
a  favourable  comparison:  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  estimated  at  from  28  to  30  bushels  an 
acre,  while  iu  France  and  Prussia  it  is  17  bushels,  and  in 
Austria  only  li.  Still  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
For  the  purposes  of  production  England  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  corn  or  eastern  division,  and  tlie  grazing  or 
western  division,  including  Wales.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
agriculturist  who  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  a  plough  on  this 
side  of  the  Severn.  I  think  a  mixed  husbandry  might  perhaps 
be  safer  and  more  profitable,  especially  when  we  retlect  on  the 
diseases  that  have  of  late  years  been  imported  into  our  cattle  ; 
but  I  think  it  probable  that  pasture  would  largely  preponde- 
rate, all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  being  duly  considered. 
Then  we  should  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  here  your  opinions,  being  founded  on  experience,  will  be 
peculiarly  valuable.  It  is  stated  by  writers  of  authority  that 
stiff  clays  should  not  be  broken  up,  both  on  account  of  the 
expense,  and  because  they  require  a  long  time  to  recover  their 
character  for  pasture.  On  the  other  hand,  light  soils  are  more 
easily  cultivated,  are  less  adapted  for  pasture,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  moss.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  those  who  advo- 
cate improved  systems  of  agriculture  to  learn  that  iu  the 
United  Kingdom  the  growth  of  green  crops  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Referring  to  the  Statistical  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1871  (I  have  not  yet 
received  those  for  1872),  I  find  that  the  cultivation  of  mangold 
in  Great  Britain  largely  advanced  in  the  five  years  from  1807 
to  1871.  The  acreage  of  swedes  and  turnips  in  1871  was  less 
than  that  in  1870  by  4-7,000  acres, but  the  deficiency  was  made 
up  by  an  increase  in  mangold  of  54,000  acres.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  kohl-rabi  has  increased  from  13,000  acres  in  1868 
to  39,000  acres  in  1871.  This  improvement  is  fiLding  its  way 
into  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  more  particularly 
interested.  But  it  may  be  said  that  green  crops  require  the 
expenditure  of  much  additional  labour,  and  that  we  are  not 
always  able  to  obtain  it.  Tliis  should  lead  us  to  consider  our 
position.  We  live  almost  at  tlie  gates  of  those  great  marts  of 
human  industry,  the  coal  and  iron  works,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  many  of  our  more  enterprising  labourers  will  repair 
thither  for  the  sake  of  increased  hire.  Nor  should  we  con- 
sider this  a  misfortune  ;  it  would  be  selfish  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  from  improving  their  condition.  While  on  this 
subject  let  me  say  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  rejoice  when  this  dis- 
pute between   the   employers   and   employed  shall  be  finally 


arranged.  The  higher  the  range  of  wages  in  those  districts 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  For  it  is  a  trite  and  well-known 
truth  tliat  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture.  It  has  been  said  that  England's  com- 
merce exceeds  that  of  any  four  European  nations  put  together. 
I  remember  the  Times  asking  this  question,  '■  Wliy  has  South 
Wales  increased  so  amazingly  in  population,  while  the  south- 
west of  England  has  been  stationary  or  declining  ?"  I  will 
answer  by  referring  to  a  passage  in  Curtiss'  "  History  of 
Greece."  He  is  referring  to  the  Egypt  of  that  day,  and  says, 
"  Never  in  history  has  free-trade  more  clearly  proved  its  magic 
effects.  The  landed  property  and  all  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try rose  in  value ;  aud  it  was  soon  discovered  how  tlie  influx 
and  efllux  of  wealth  and  its  rapid  exchange  from  hand  to  hand 
fell  out  to  the  gain  of  all.  Gorgeous,  public  and  private,  edi- 
fices arose,  aud,  together  with  prosperity,  population  increased 
to  a  height  as  yet  unknown."  I  hope  and  believe  that  this 
may  be  a  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  Soutli  Wales,  and  we  shall 
rejoice  in  it,  although  it  may  necessitate  a  change  iu  our  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  and  induce  us  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  You  may  n.-iturally  expect  me  to 
say  sometliiug  on  a  subject  interesting  to  you  all — Tenant- 
Right — which  will  probably  soon  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  the  custom 
to  grant  long  leases  for  three  lives  or  99  years.  Then  the 
war,  with  its  paper  currency  aud  altered  prices,  supervened; 
aud  such  farms  eventually  paid  a  rent  much  below  their  real 
value,  while  they  did  not  exhibit  a  proportionate  excellence  in 
their  agriculture.  If  I  might  venture  to  express  au  opinion  I 
should  say  that  in  the  case  of  one  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
millionaire,  or  anything  like  it,  he  should  take  all  buildings 
and  improvements  on  himself,  and  not  ask  his  tenant  to  do 
anything  in  that  line;  but  that  in  the  case  of  one  less  richly 
blessed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  it  would  be  better  for  himself 
and  the  tenant  to  offer  a  lease  ;  and  then  comes  the  question  of 
its  duration.  Arthur  Young,  writing  in  his  day  from  France, 
says:  "  A  peasant  does  not  think  of  making  his  pig  comfort- 
able if  his  happiness  hangs  by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years' 
lease."  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  "  Political  Economy,"  recommends 
a  21  years'  lease  ;  but  I  have  observed,  in  the  recent  discus- 
sions in  The  Mark  Lane  Express  aud  elsewhere,  a  disposition  to 
disparage  that  kind  of  lease  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  in- 
jure agriculture  in  the  concluding  years  of  the  term.  Tliere  is 
au  interesting  work  called  "  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  va- 
rious Countries,"  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden 
Club.  I  u'iserve  that  the  writer  on  Ireland  condemns  fixity  of 
tenure,  pure  and  simple.  He  says  it  would  be  "  a  mere  trans- 
fer of  property  from  one  set  of  individu.als  who  are  now  called 
landlords  to  another  set  of  individuals  who  are  now  called 
tenants,  and  who  would  then  become  laudlords ;  but  no  future 
tenants  would  gain  anything  by  the  change."  And  this,  he 
says,  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  rest  of  the  conimunity  ; 
aud  the  writer  on  German  tenures  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
Tliere  is  a  custom  iu  Belgium  and  elsewhere  for  the  incoming 
to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sum,  however  large,  is  willingly  paid,  as  in- 
dicating the  highly-cultivated  state  of  the  farm.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  this  book  will  be  consulted  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  contemplated  measures.  It  has  probably 
been  prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
both  parties  will  unite  in  devising  a  system  under  which  the 
tenantry  of  this  country  may  rest  iu  security,  "  none  making 
them  afraid,"    \  will  not  now  enter  on  the  subject  ef  draining, 
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which  has  ah'eady  been  discussed  iu  this  club.  Nor  will  I 
enlarge  on  the  necessity  of  good  farm-buildings  and  good  cot- 
tages, which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  considering  a  question  of 
this  kind.  They  are  the  foundation  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
I  will. now  conclude  with  the  poet : 

Come  bright  improvement  on  the  car  of  time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime. 

And  it  will  come,  although  it  may  be  with  progression  slow, 
and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible ;  and  it  will  most  surely 
be  attained  by  each  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  that  every  one  owes  to  his  country. 

Viscount  Emlyn  said :  In  urging  that  we  should  look  at 
home,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everything  we  do  here  is 
right ;  but  I  tliink  it  will  do  farmers  good  sometimes  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  After 
we  have  looked  well  at  home,  if  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  improvements  are  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
I  do  not  mean  in  England  alone  but  abroad — we  shall  then 
find  out  whether  those  improvements  in  machinery  and  other 
tilings  are  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  country.  There  are 
very  many  things  no  doubt  that  may  be  applicable  to  farming 
in  Eagland  where  there  is  a  different  class  of  tenantry  to 
those  in  Wales,  and  where  the  farms  as  a  rule  are  large. 
Farmers  in  England  as  a  class  are  men  of  large  capital.  Here 
we  can  hardly  say  the  same  for  ourselves  ;  however  energetic 
we  may  be  we  cannot  say  we  are  rich.  If  we  look  at  the  sta- 
tistical returns  sent  up  we  shall  inevitably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  not  as  rich  as  our  neighbours  ;  we  shall 
find  that  the  average  holdings  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
49  acres,  whereas  in  England  they  go  up  as  high  as  120.  In 
Scotland  they  reach  to  the  still  higher  figure  of  180;  of  course 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  higher  class  of  farms.  Therefore 
it  follows  that  while  they  may  use  machinery  in  England  we 
cannot  do  so  with  equal  advantage  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Although  I  pay  no  rent  for  my  farm,  yet  I  consider  myself  a 
tenant-farmer.  AVe  ought  to  try  to  make  the  labourers  under- 
stand that  we  are  their  real  friends,  and  then  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  their  leaving  ns,  and  becoming  victimised  by 
men  who  selfishly  exercise  an  evil  influence  over  them.  Mr. 
Pugh  has  alluded  to  leases.  It  is  altogether  a  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  to  the  character  of  farming  to  be  carried  out  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  a  lease,  I  perceive  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  arranging  that.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  where  you 
have  a  lease,  a  clause  can  be  inserted  which  will  prevent  the 
land  from  being  injured  before  the  lease  expires.  And  I  think 
also  that  no  landlord  should  object  to  give  compensation  to 
those  tenants  who  are  able  to  prove  that  they  have  laid  out 
their  capital  to  the  advantage  of  their  farms  and  the  landlords' 
property.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
raising  of  wages.  The  price  of  labour  is  bound  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
divide  the  two.  But  it  is  still  a  great  question  how  far  the 
labourer  has  improved  his  position  by  the  high  wages  he  has 
been  getting.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  proportion  to  tlie  high 
wages  the  labourers  have  been  receiving  in  Eugland,  the 
greater  is  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  That  does 
not  look  well.  It  shows  that,  in  discerning  the  improvement 
of  the  labourer,  we  must  look  to  something  else  besides  the 
actual  increase  of  wages.  We  ou^ht  to  try  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers,  to  teach  them  to  save  for  themselves, 
and  that  when  they  are  old  or  out  of  work  they  must  not  fall 
back  upon  the  rates. 

Mr.  Davies  (Ystrad  Walter)  believed  that  the  prospects  of 
agriculture  were  very  iiealthy.  Agriculturists  now  stood  on 
their  own  footing,  having  no  special  laws  to  protect  their  inte- 
rests. Land  was  increasing  in  value,  and  rent  was  gradually 
growing  higher.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  throw  a 
damper  on  agriculture  was  the  strike  which  now  stared  them 
iu  the  face  in  South  Wales.  The  prospects  and  prosperity  of 
agriculturists  were  always  dependent  upon  labour,  even  more 
than  tliose  of  the  great  master  manufacturers.  The  iron- 
masters could  blow  out  their  furnaces,  and  the  owners  of  col- 
lieries could  close  their  pits  ;  but  tlie  farmer  could  not  stop 
his  sowing  and  reaping  without  inflicting  a  tremendous  loss 
on  liimself  and  lieavy  suQ'ering  on  the  nation.  And  the  far- 
mer being  so  dependent  upon  labour,  it  was  of  serious  import- 
ance lor  liim  tliat  lie  sliould  have  no  misunderstandings  witli 
those  in  his  employ.  When  lie  first  entered  on  farming  some 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  great  war  against  cottages  iu  the 
country,    Teaants  coudemued  cottages  to  be  pests  on  their 


farms  because  they  took  up  room  that  ought  only  to  be  de- 
voted  to  hedges,  and  likewise  because  they  rendered  the  farms 
untidy  in  appearance.  And  so  every  farmer  was  quite  willing 
to  allow  the  cottages  to  get  into  a  dilapidated  condition. 
Again,  landlords  considered  the  cottages  to  be  the  nurseries  of 
poachers,  and  he  really  thought  there  was  a  little  truth  in 
that.  But  the  result  was  that  whenever  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  married  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  a  town  to 
live.  The  children  then  were  schooled  as  it  were  amongst 
strangers,  instead  of  being  schooled  by  the  farmers,  and  the 
little  ones  did  not  as  before  become  useful  to  the  farmer  by 
degrees.  When  the  father  and  mother  lived  in  the  cottage 
"on  the  farm,  then  the  children  were  educated  from  the  cradle 
for  a  purpose ;  they  were  intended  to  be  agricultural  labourers. 
Owing  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  cottages,  the  farmers 
had  lost  to  a  large  extent  so  useful  a  class  of  labourers.  No 
doubt  the  children  of  the  labourers,  in  their  taste  of  town  life, 
had  been  taught  to  read  and  write  well ;  but  they  were  not  so 
useful  to  the  farmer  now  as  they  would  have  been  had  they 
been  reared  in  the  country.  He  rejoiced  that  the  children  of 
farm  labourers  were  now  being  better  educated,  for  as  a 
natural  result  it  would  prevent  them  from  listening  to  and  ac- 
cepting things  without  a  reason  "being  assigned  for  them. 
Besides,  it  would  prepare  them  to  become  skilled  labourers. 
As  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture  became  more  practised, 
manual  labour  would  be  less  requisite,  and  mental  talent  more 
in  request.  An  iguorant  far.n-servant,  where  machinery  was 
employed,  would  be  of  little  good,  while  an  intelhgent  servant 
would  be  of  great  value.  The  speaker  further  argued  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  the  labourers  on  the  farms,  by 
attending  to  their  comforts.  If  a  labourer  were  allowed,  for 
example,  to  keep  a  cow,  it  would  afford  him  great  satisfaction, 
and  open  out  to  him  a  life  which  he  would  enjoy  ;  and  then 
he  would  not  be  soon  tempted  to  leave  the  place  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed. 

Dr.  Hopkins  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  la- 
bourers. Although  they  had  sometimes  been  paid  15s.  per 
week,  yet  they  had  gone  off  to  the  works  in  Glamorganshire. 
Nor  in  one  sense  was  that  surprising  if  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Fothergill's  letter  was  true  that  men  engaged  in  the  ironworks 
might  earn  £4  Ss.  per  week.  That  was  the  reason  moreover 
why  cottages  was  going  down  ;  men  were  leaving  their  native 
neighbourhoods  and  going  to  Glamorganshire.  There,  iu 
many  cases,  instead  of  working  all  the  week  round,  they  were 
idle  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  As  for  the  prospects  of 
agriculture  no  fear  need  be  entertained  respecting  them  so 
long  as  the  population  nearly  doubled  itself  in  20  years, 
whereas  the  laud  could  not  double  itself  at  all  except  in  the 
light  of  improvements.  When  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed  were  constantly  increasing  the  price  of  produce  must 
gradually  run  higher.  And  if  the  price  of  labour  continued  to 
rise  as  of  late,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  more  frequent  re- 
sort to  machinery  to  do  the  work  which  hand-labour  used  to 
perform.  As  regards  education,  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  it,  by  many  persons  who  thought  themselves  wise,  but 
wlio  in  reahty  were  otherwise.  They  fancied  that  everyone 
must  be  educated.  Now  it  was  known  to  be  a  fact  that  too 
much  education  made  men  more  ambitious  and  less  contented 
with  their  situations  in  life,  and  everyone  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  tliis,  that,  and  the  other.  He  was  not  against 
education  ;  but  in  order  to  be  profitable  the  education  of  a 
boy  should  be  special ;  it  should  be  designed  to  fit  him  for 
some  purpose  in  life.  Those  persons  whose  education  was 
based  on  the  word  speciality,  always  rose  to  the  greatest 
heights  compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind  who  wanted  to 
know  a  little  of  all  things  and  knew  nothing  well. 

Mr.  Lewis  (Gurry  Manor)  agreed  to  some  extent  with  Mr. 
Pugh's  opening  remarks  respecting  mixed  husbandry,  but  dif- 
fered from  him  in  his  opinion  that  light  soils  would  not  be 
suitable  for  grazing.  Light  soils  were  the  best  they  had  for 
sheep  breeding  and  turnip  growing.  Also  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
I'ugii's  opinion  respecting  many  of  the  leases  granted  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  during  the  last  century.  Many  of  those 
leases  had  been  granted  on  tiic  Golden  Grove  estate.  But  the 
result  was  that  bad  buildings  were  almost  invariably  found  on 
tiie  farms  then  leased ;  and  he  was  certain  that  under  the 
present  system  they  had  much  better  buildings.  No  farmer 
could  go  on  well  witliout  having  good  buildings  on  his  holding. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Pugii  himself  was  about  to  give 
his  tenants  such  buildings  as  lie  hoped  would  be  copied  by 
every  landlord  ia  tlie  county.    But  although  not  an  advocate 
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for  leases  he  was  an  advocate  of  Tenant-Right.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  a  man  should  lay  out  his  money  on  his  farm, 
unless  he  had  some  prospect  of  being  refunded  for  the  outlay 
at  some  time  or  another.  At  the  present  time  there  was  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen  which  was  not 
properly  tilled.  It  would  be  belter  tilled  if  tenants  had  legal 
security  for  the  investment  of  their  money  in  the  soil.  Only 
imagine  the  increase  of  the  produce  if  that  soil  were  now 
made  to  yield  produce  as  it  might  be,  whereby  instead  of  being 
worth  £1  per  acre  it  might  be  worth  SOs.  He  proceeded  to 
contend  that  a  good  portion  of  soil  in  the  county  was  more 
adapted  for  sheep  breeding  than  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  the 
butcher.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lewis  expressed  a  strong  hope 
that  farmers  would  soon  have  legal  security  for  all  money  laid 
out  in  permanent  improvements,  otherwise  it  would  be  disco- 
vered that  few  persons  of  intelligence  and  capital  would  be 
induced  to  become  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Broabman  argued  that  the  best  system  of  agriculture 
adapted  for  that  part  of  the  country  was  a  mixed  husbandry, 
the  principal  reason  being  that  there  were  so  many  different 
kinds  of  soil.  Again,  living  as  they  did  on  the  borders  of  a  large 
manufacturing  district,  the  market  for  various  commodities 
must  be  continually  fluctuating ;  and  therefore  a  system  of 
mixed  liusbandry  was  calculated  to  produce  something  at  all 
times  likely  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  market.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  a  large  amount  of  money  was  going  out  of  the 
country  for  the  purchase  of  wheat.  This  was  a  national  loss 
especially  when  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  only  producing 
one-half  of  what  it  is  capable.  Even  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land land  is  only  producing  one-half  of  what  it  would  if  a 
proper  amount  of  capital  were  expended  upon  it.  A  large 
quantity  of  land,  as  would  be  known  to  every  one,  was  in  an 
undrained  state.  While  in  that  condition  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  much  rent  for  it.  To  drain  it  it  would  require  an 
outlay  of  money.  And  nest,  good  buildings  were  wanted ;  in 
short,  good  buildings  must  be  obtained  if  good  cattle  were  to 
be  reared  for  the  market.  When  cattle  were  ill-housed  they 
suffered  from  the  want  of  warmth,  which  was  almost  as  neces- 
sary for  them  as  good  food.  As  to  the  outlay  of  money  upon 
land  he  was  well  aware  that  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  that  unless  he  had  good  security ;  but  what  the  nature  of 
that  security  should  be  he  would  leave  others  to  determine. 
No  doubt  if  tenants  were  encouraged  to  expend  their  money 
upon  the  land  it  would  yield  a  larger  amount  of  produce, 
which  would  be  a  beneficial  thing  for  the  whole  country. 
And  again,  if  better  cottages  were  provided  on  the  farms,  and 
labourers  were  made  to  feel  more  comfortable  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  their  going  away  in  commercial  districts. 
Many  labourers  would  much  prefer  remaining  on  the  farm  if 
their  feelings  were  consulted  and  their  wishes  gratified. 

Mr,  Kees  (Derlwyn)  thought  that  farmers  did  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  machinery.  There  was  another  thing 
which  ought  to  be  well  considered,  ^viz.,  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  soil  in  Carmarthenshire  owing  to  its  geological  .sys- 
tera.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Gurrey,  had  advocated  a  free  use  of  lime, 
but  to  some  soils  lime  would  be  poison  (No,  no).  Yes,  that 
was  so,  while  other  soils  could  not  do  without  it,  as  it  was  an 
anti-acid.  If  the  farmers  of  Carmarthenshire  would  take  a 
little  more  interest  in  chemistry  they  would  be  all  the  better 
for  it.  Again,  he  had  noticed,  especially  on  small  farms,  a 
great  waste  of  farmyard  manure.  Often  the  manure  heap 
would  be  found  to  be  situated  on  a  slope,  whereby  the  very 
essence  of  the  manure  would  flow  away  into  some  adjoining 
brook  or  river.  He  would  suggest  that  where  it  was  possible, 
tanks  should  be  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  storing  manure. 
Were  that  done  the  farmer  would  be  paid  over  and  over  again 
for  the  cost. 

Mr.  Morgan  (Llwyn),  as  to  the  labourer,  believed  the 
best  could  be  done  by  providing  them  each  with  a  good, 
healthy,  wholesome  cottage,  together  with  a  plot  of  land  on 
which  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows.  He  said — two  cows  because 
with  only  one  cow  it  would  not  always  be  possible  for  a  la- 
bourer to  obtain  for  his  family  a  regular  supply  of  milk.  An- 
other reason  why  he  preached  the  doctrine  so  strongly  was 
that  it  would  give  a  labourer  an  opportanity  of  exerting  him- 
self, and  exhibiting  his  qualifications  to  be  appointed  farm- 
baiUff  whenever  such  a  vacancy  occurred.  As  to  the  price 
given  for  labour,  it  was  said  the  agricultural  labourer  did  not 
receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  miner.  He  would  not 
deny  that  for  a  single  moment.  But  was  there  no  difference 
between  tlie  vocation  of  the  two  men  ?    The  man  who  followed 


the  plough,  or  who  was  engaged  in  trimming  hedges,  ran  no 
risk  of  his  life,  but  was  constantly  breathing  the  fresh  air, 
while  the  man  who  worked  in  the  colliery  spent  eight  or  nine 
hours  every  day  under  ground.  The  farm  labourer  often  lived 
to  be  a  hale  hearty  old  man  of  SO  or  90,  while  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  works  were  often  worn  out  at  40  or  45  years  of 
age.  Therefore,  taking  all  in  all,  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  as  well  off  as  the  miner,  although  the  latter  might  get  a 
fabulous  price  in  wages  for  a  short  time.  If  a  country  life  with 
less  income  were  not  equal  to  or  even  better  than  a  town  life 
with  a  large  income  it  would  be  less  difficult  for  parsons  who 
have  £500  a  year  in  the  town  to  make  exchanges  with  parsons 
in  the  country  with  £350  a  year  who  enjoy  also  the  privilege 
of  going  over  preserves,  and  popping  down  a  pheasant  now 
and  again.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Gurry,  had  talked  about  Tenant- 
Right.  Personally  he  was  dead  against  it,  and  equally  opposed 
to  leases.  But  he  would  tell  them  what  he  did  like,  and  that 
was  the  medium  course  pursued  in  Glamorganshire.  A  friend 
of  his  some  time  ago  rented  a  farm  from  the  late  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis,  near  Cardiff,  which  was  in  a  bad  state  of  cultiva- 
tion when  he  took  it.  But  he  farmed  it  highly,  allhougli  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  a  few  years  because  it  was  over-run 
witli  rabbits.  He  had  expended  on  that  farm  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  artificial  manures,  and  clover  grasses,  and  when  he 
left,  his  landlord  gave  him  back  two  years  rent  as  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Long  Price  :  Why,  that  is  Tenant-Right, 

M  r.  Morgan  :  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Long  Price  :  The  very  best  part  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  Morgan  replied  that  whether  it  was  Tenant-Right  or 
not,  it  was  what  he  liked.  Now  the  landlords  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, whenever  a  tenant  laid  out  his  land  in  artificial  manure, 
allowed  him  half  the  cost  for  the  first  year,  and  so  again  for 
the  second,  in  the  third  year  he  had  nothing.  The  same  was 
done  if  grass  seeds  were  put  down.  The  beauty  of  that  was 
that  instead  of  a  young  man  getting  a  lease  and  setting  up  (a 
fixity  of  tenure,  a  landlord  would  be  able  to  give  his  tenant 
notice  to  leave  if  he  thouglit  proper,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
would  recompense  the  tenant  for  his  outlay.  If  a  man  having 
a  lease  died,  his  widow  was  often  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the 
landlord  and  say  that  she  could  not  keep  on  the  farm  although 
her  husband  might  have  spent  money  on  the  land  during  the 
expired  portion  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Buckley  said :  Mr.  Pugh  had  hardly  stuck  to  his  text, 
although  some  of  the  best  of  sermons  were  seldom  confined  to 
their  texts.  He  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  farmers  present 
that  they  considered  the  prospects  of|  agriculture  good,  for  he 
had  heard  lamentations  from  others  who  talked  about  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  everything,  particularly  of  labour.  Cer- 
tainly it  appeared  to  him  that  as  rates  and  taxes  continued 
also  to  rise,  farming,  in  order  to  be  made  profitable,  must  be- 
come more  productive.  The  Earl  of  Derby  recently  stated 
that  the  land  does  not  produce  half  what  it  ought.  How  was 
the  land  to  be  made  more  productive  ?  It  could  not  be  done 
without  the  investment  of  capital.  But  capital  was  very  sen- 
sitive and  fastidious,  and  would  not  go  except  when  it  con- 
sidered itself  secure.  Something  had  been  said  about  Tenant- 
Right,  and  he  must  say  that  capital  never  would  be  at- 
tracted into  the  soil  unless  it  could  be  protected.  Now 
it  was  a  fact  that  during  the  year  1872  we  were  obliged 
to  import  into  Great  Britain  no  less  than  £50,000,000 
worth  of  corn,  flour,  and  meal.  What  a  grand  thing, 
theresore,  would  it  be  for  the  country  if  Lord  Derby's 
idea  could  be  carried  out  and  all  our  wants  supplied  at 
home  !  In  one  instance,  in  five  years  he  (Mr-  Buckley)  had 
made  a  farm  yield  four  times  what  it  did  previously.  Would 
it  be  advisable  that  capital  in  the  soil  should  be  protected  by  a 
lease  ?  The  great  majority  of  Welsh  farmers  would  prefer  an 
agreement  to  a  lease.  Where  a  man  on  going  into  a  farm  in- 
tended to  expend  as  much  money  as  equalled  the  value  of  the 
fee  simple,  it  might  be  advisable  he  should  have  a  long  lease, 
but  in  ordinary  instances  an  agreement  would  be  a  sufficient 
security  for  the  tenant  for  what  he  had  put  in  the  shape  of 
tillage  into  the  land,  such  as  lime.  Let  him  be  secured  by 
way  of  compensation  in  half  the  value  of  what  he  had  put  into 
the  soil  for  the  last  year,  and  a  quarter  for  the  year  before 
that ;  and  tlie  same  with  artificial  manures.  Where  a  farmer 
could  make  his  land  produce  double  its  yield  without  going  to 
double  the  expense,  it  is  patent  there  must  be  profit  in  doing 
so. 

Mr,  Long  Price  remarked  that  the  subject  as  announced 
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in  the  notice  paper  was  a  wide  one,  but  wlien  reduced  by  Mr. 
Pugh  to  the  system  of  farming  best  suited  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  became  definite  and  clear.  Every  wise  man  would 
look  around  amongst  his  neighbours,  and,  after  discovering 
who  was  doing  best,  would  endeavour  to  follow  his  example. 
The  system  of  farming  in  the  county  might  be  much  improved 
by  being  modified  and  enlarged.  The  climate  of  this  part  of 
the  country  was  one  of  the  cliief  difficulties  with  which  farmers 
Jiad  to  contend.  There  were  also  so  many  other  difficulties, 
that  if  it  were  attempted  to  introduce  into  South  Wales  the 
system  of  farming  which  prevailed  in  many  English  counties, 
the  result  must  be  a  failure.  With  regard  to  leases,  Mr. 
Pugh  and  Mr.  Lewis  had  both  condemned  those  which  were 
granted  in  the  county  during  the  last  century.  He  was  not 
old  enough  to  remember  them,  but  he  knew  something  of 
them  by  reason  of  professional  business,  and  he  would 
supplement  Mr.  Lewis's  assertion  that  bad  buildings  ex- 
isted where  they  liad  been  granted,  by  adding  that  they 
had  produced  wretchedly  bad  farming.  In  every  in- 
stance where  these  leases  came  under  his  ob- 
servation, they  had  proved  a  loss  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant.  There  were  two  sides  to  the  question  of  leases,  and  it 
was  useless  crying  peace  when  there  was  no  peace.  The  land- 
lord's interest  must  be  consulted  as  well  as  that  of  the  tenant. 
As  far  as  he  could  learn  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
landed  proprietors  in  the  county  to  grant  leases  to  good  tenants 
on  moderate  terms.  He  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  hostile 
to  the  farmers ;  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  be  a  middle 
man ;  he  had  always  held  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant 
to  be  one  ;  but  tenants  must  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
were  not  going  to  get  long  leases.  Landlords  must  be  allowed 
to  exercise  prudence,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  if  leases 
were  generally  granted  to  tenant-farmers  in  the  county,  some 
of  those  leases  would  not  be  fairly  used.  On  tlie  other  hand 
he  could  name  many  tenant-farmers  to  vihom  landlords  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  grant  a  lease  ;  hut  they  were  very  few.  He 
agreed  with  the  remark  that  quite  as  much  faith  might  be  re- 
posed in  an  agreement  as  a  lease.  An  attempt  had  been  re- 
cently made  in  the  county  to  frame  an  agreement  that  should 
suit  all  classes  of  farmers.  In  his  humble  opinion  such  a  thing 
was  impracticable  ;  agreements  must  be  drawn  to  suit  the 
individual  circumstances  where  tliey  were  to  be  granted. 
Clauses  that  would  be  applicable  in  one  instance  would  be 
absurd  in  another.  After  discussing  what  should  be  under- 
taken by  a  landlord  and  what  by  a  tenant  where  an  agreement 
was  made,  he  alHrmed  that  the  landlords  of  Wales  were  not 
deserving  of  the  reproaches  sometimes  cast  upon  them  be- 
cause the  buildings  on  their  farms  were  not  what  they  ought 
to  be.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  labour,  lie  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  pull 
down  cottages.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  as  given  by  Mr.  Davies  of  Ystrad  Walter  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  cottages  had  disappeared,  aud  it  was  useless 
to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  The  cottages  must  be  got  hack,  and 
tills  could  only  be  done  by  concerted  action  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  One  thing  which  had  militated  against  the 
restoration  of  the  cottages  was  that  the  landlords  had  often 
been  compelled  to  Interfere  between  their  tenantry  and  the 
cottagers,  to  jirevent  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
latter,  to  prevent  an  exorbitant  rent  being  asked,  to  prevent 
oppression.  At  the  present  time  he  believed  that  landlords 
were  ready  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  erdct  comfortable  cot- 
tages on  their  estates.  Mr.  Morgan  had  suggested  that  the 
labourer  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows.  He 
could  not  go  so  far  as  tliat,  for  the  labourer  would  then  be 
practically  converted  into  a  small  tenant-farmer,  and  would 
attend  too  much  to  bis  own  interests  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
Ills  employer.  An  increase  of  wages  for  the  labourer  as  a 
necessity  had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Warren  and  others.  As 
an  employer  of  labour  for  himself  and  others,  he  must  state 
that  lie  could  get  plenty  of  labourers  at  128.  per  week. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  (Wauniago)  :  You  can  get  them  clieaper 
than  lean, then. 

Mr.  D.  I'liossER :  I  wish  you  would  send  some  of  them 
down  to  Carmartiien. 

A  Voice  :  You  must  starve  tiicm  at  tliat  rate. 

Mr.  Price  :  No,  I  don't. 

Several  Voices:  Yes  you  do. 

Mr.  Price,  who  had  sat  down,  here  rose  in  answer  to  the 
repeated  cries  of  the  meeting  to  go  on,  and  said  he  did  not 
think  it  wa«  right  to  contradict  a  person  so  (latly. 


Mr.  Lewis,    (Wauniago),  meant  no  offence. 

Mr.  Price  replied  that  in  speaking  of  the  wages  for  which 
he  could  get  plenty  of  labourers,  he  wa*  referring  to  his  own 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ystrad  House,  near  Llan- 
dovery, was  present  and  would  bear  him  out,  and  he  would 
back  his  assertion,  supported  by  that  of  Mr.  Jones,  against  the 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Lewis  or  any  other  person  in  the  county. 

The  Chairman  said :  Never  since  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
has  there  been  such  a  prospect  for  agriculture  as  there  is  at 
the  present  moment.  Old  as  I  am,  I  feel  quite  elated  on  the 
subject,  and  almost  wish  I  was  young  again.  The  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  with  delegates  from  more  than  thirty 
counties,  has  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  also  a  resolution  dead 
against  yearly  tenure.  The  Scottish  Chamber  has  also  gone 
the  whole  length  of  their  rope  in  the  same  direction.  If  our 
own  Chamber  had  not  come  to  an  untimely  end  we  might  have 
been  educated  on  this  subject.  The  enormous  importations  of 
corn  and  the  scarcity  of  butchers'  meat  have  made  this  not 
only  an  agricultural  question,  but  also  a  national  one.  And 
no  person  noticing  passing  events  can  help  seeing  the  growing 
importance  of  the  subject.  By  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  60 
millions  of  capital  are  sent  from  this  country  annually  for 
food.  About  200  millions  is  the  estimated  value  of  our  own 
produce.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  a  good 
system  of  compensation,  and  where  there  are  no  leases,  but 
one  or  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  the  produce  of  our  country 
would  increase  in  six  or  eight  years  to  what  we  now  pay  to 
foreigners  for  food,  viz.,  60  millions.  Most  of  the  writers 
and  speakers  on  this  subject  appear  to  think  that  to  elevate 
and  maintain  the  agriculture  of  the  country  to  the  liighest 
pitch  Government  interference  is  necessary  to  settle  the 
matter.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  his  famous  speech  at  Preston, 
said  he  was  not  afraid  of  bon^-fide  claims  on  the  ground  of 
compensation.  He  also  said  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
could  be  doubled.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  agriculture.  There  would  soon  be  more  money 
for  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer,  and  more,  also,  in  the 
coffers  of  the  nation.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  classes  con- 
nected with  land  should  combine  and  endeavour  to  obtatn  a 
moderate  measure,  with  justice  to  tenant,  without  injustice  to 
landlord,  and  thereby  forestall  too  much  dictation  from  with- 
out. This  country  will  not  ask  anything  so  sweeping  as  the 
Irish  Act.  I  may  look  at  things  rather  much  i'rom  tlie 
tenant's  point  of  view,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  sliould  disturb 
the  kindly  relations  that  often  exists  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  of  which  we  havs  a  full  share  in  this  quarter. 
I  believe  such  a  bill  as  now  drafted,  and  will  be  dratted  this 
session  by  Mr.  Howard,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  classes. 
Our  own  locality  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  a 
stimulus  to  agriculture.  The  importations  of  corn  into 
Swansea  last  year  alone  were — 69,230  qrs.  oats,  4S,G00  qis. 
barley,  5,821  tons  flour  (equal  to  40,568  English  sacks),  327 
tons  bran,  600  qrs.  wheat.  I  kuow  that  we  are  not  a  corn- 
growing  country,  but  pastural  husbandry  is  nearly  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  arable  land.  Last  week  there  were  sold  in 
Swansea  upwards  of  150  foreign  sheep,  and  the  expense  of 
bringing  foreign  sheep  into  tliis  district  must  be  consideiable. 
A  land  journey,  freiglit,  dock  dues,  keep,  salesmans'  charges 
in  London,  carriage  to  Swansea,  and  dealers'  profit.  To  look 
tills  fairly  in  the  face,  should  we  not  endeavour  to  meet  this 
demand  by  increasing  our  home  supply,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  more  skill  and  capital  being  brought  into  play.  A 
good  compensation  act  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  bring  this 
about.  I  hope  before  long  there  will  be  a  general  rejoicing 
and  a  bonfire  on  every  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  tiiat  the 
landlords  will  be  foremost  there  to  mix  the  grog.  Our  tenant- 
at-will  friends  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  find  the  firewood  and 
the  tar. 


A  SHOW-GROUND  FOR  LONDON.— A  proposal  to 
hold  the  Bath  aud  West  of  England  Society's  Meeting  in  1874 
at  the  Alexandra  Park  is  now  under  tlie  consideration  of  the 
council,  who  have  had  the  siteonicially  inspected. 

GREAT  FAILURE  IN  THE  CAKE  TRADE.— Tlie  fail- 
ure is  announced  of  Mr.  Kidd,  seed  crusher  of  Hull,  with 
liabilities  ranging  from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  Mr.  Kidd,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  late  cake  trial 
at  Leedu  against  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
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At  the  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  Robertson,  Narraghmore, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  R.  Lindsay  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Athy  : 

It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  years  since  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  Athy.  I  admired  its  favourable  proximity  to  the 
metropolis,  its  advantages  in  communication  by  rail  and 
water,  its  educational  facilities,  and  the  handsome  town 
park  provided  by  the  bounty  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  for  the  recreation  and  amusement  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  then  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  good  sense  and 
aptitude  for  business  of  its  merchants,  and  saw  clearly  that  it 
had  all  the  requisites  of  success  for  a  first-class  market  town. 
On  that  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the 
late  Mr.  Michael  Conerney,  and  I  trust  I  will  not  be  digressing 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  sort  in  passing  an  humble 
tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  member 
of  this  Club,  and  while  discharging  the  different  duties  of  his 
station,  he  brought  that  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and 
kindly  feeling  to  bear  that  grave  satisfaction  to  his  employer 
and  pleased  the  general  public.  He  drove  me  round  the 
neighbourhood,  pointed  out  all  the  places  of  interest,  and 
showed  me  the  prodigious  work  of  improvement  then  in  ope- 
ration— the  sinking  of  the  river  leading  from  Ballindrum  to 
Athy,  which  tapped  all  the  springs  in  its  course,  afforded  faci- 
lities .for  extensive  drainage,  and  let  the  "  pent-up  poison"  of 
the  swamps  of  Russellstown,  Fox  Hill,  BallycuUane,  and  Bal- 
lindrum flow  harmlessly  away.  He  also  permitted  me  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  good  many  of  the  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  their  luxuriant  crops  and  skilful  cultivation 
took  me  by  surprise.  I  had  seen  nothing  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land to  equal  it  before.  I  afterwards  paid  repeated,  visits  and 
bacame  well  acquainted  with  the  geneial  farm  management  of 
the  districts,  and  a  series  of  articles  in  a  local  journal  embo- 
died my  ideas.  These  caught  the  eye  of  his  Grace's  late  agent 
(Mr.  Trench),  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  in  some  short 
time  afterwards  visited  the  district,  and  acknowledged  the 
industry  and  improvement  of  its  inhabitants  by  rewarding 
some  with  new  dwelling-houses,  others  with  compensation  in 
money  for  the  buildings  erected  by  themselves,  and  gave  new 
field  gates  to  all  those  who  applied  for  them.  My  next  visit 
to  the  neighbourhood  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  ploughing 
match  at  Kilmeade,  and  that,  I  remember,  was  a  great  success. 
There  was  not  only  good  competition,  but  a  large  attendance 
of  the  local  gentry,  who  are  now  generally  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  on  such  occasions.  It  was  here  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  our  able  and  worthy  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bagot,  and  his  superior  knowledge,  great  tact,  and  adminis- 
trative powers,  struck  me,  and  in  a  subsequent  article  on  the 
ploughing  match  I  represented  him  as  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,"  and  predicted  the  prominent  position  he  was 
destined  to  fill  in  the  future  age  of  improvement  of  the  district. 
He  was  the  chief  originator  of  this  Club,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Kildare  Agricultural  Society,  and  we  all  know  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  district 
by  creating  honest  competition  among  the  farmers,  banishing 
spurious  manures  out  of  the  market,  and  bringing  all  the 
leading  implement  makers  to  the  spot  to  show  the  respective 
capabilities  of  their  various  machines.  He  has  cemented  this 
Club  together  into  such  a  solid  mass  of  agricultural  ability 
and  intelligence  that  few  but  the  foolish  will  now  wrongfully 
assail  it,  and  its  discussions  and  decisions  on  agricultural  ques- 
tions command  respect  in  all  well  enlightened  circles.  The 
English  and  Scotch  appear  to  form  even  a  higher  estimate  of 
your  ability  than  the  Irish  themselves,  as  nearly  all  your  pro- 
ceedings are  copied  into  the  leading  journals  of  both  countries. 
Look  at  the  anxiety  of  implement  manufacturers  to  obtain  a 
verdict  for  their  machinery  at  your  annual  trials,  and  what 
respect  it  commands  at  home  and  abroad.  The  people  are 
now  getting  enlightened  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  all 
classes  of  machinery  calculated  to  economise  labour  or  in- 
crease the  productive  powers  of  the  soil.  Who  is  it  has  ever 
attended  one  of  the'  public  trials  and  has  not  been  struck 
with  the  shrewdness  and  pertinence  of  the  farmers'  re- 
marks   on    the    respective    merits    of   the    machines    com- 


peting P      In    fact,    the    verdict    of    the     Kildare    farmers 
on    any    machine    is    either    a    passport   to   success,   or    a 
death-blow    when    unfavourable.       It     is     highly     satisfac- 
tory   that   while    the    workshops    and    implement  depots  of 
Athy  give  large  and  remunerative  employment  in  the  town, 
they  supply  all  parts  of  Ireland  with  improved  agricultural 
machinery.     In  no  part  of  Ireland,  nor  in  any  other  country 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  there  a  better  or  more  de- 
serving class  of  tillage  farmers.     They  have  made  steady  and 
substantial  advancement  in  every  department  of  farming  within 
the  past  ten  years,  and  many  of  them,  by  judicious  cultivation, 
by  constant  manuring,  and  other  improvements,  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  their    holdings   by    increasing   their 
fertility,  which  improvements  it  is  a  pity  tlie  provisions  of  the 
late  Land  Act  do  not  adequately  protect.     Machinery  of  all 
sorts  spread  greatly  through  the  neighbourhood  within  the 
period,  and  few  farmers  of  any  extent  are  now  without  their 
mowing  and  reaping  machine,   and   double-furrow   ploughs. 
Steam  thrashing  machines  are  more  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  horse-power  in  most  other    districts.       The 
farmers  have  become  educated  practically  on  the  best  methods 
of  the  preparatory  and  after-culture  of  the  crops  they  grow. 
They  know  the  advantage,  and,  as  a  rule,  adopt  the  rotation 
of  green  and  grain  crops,  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
the   district   is  famous   for  the  good  quality  of  the  barley  it 
produces,  and  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  a  lesson  on  skilful 
green   crop  cultivation,  I  would  advise  them  to  pay  a  visit 
here  at  the  proper  season.     They  are  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the   use  of  artificial  manures,  and 
they  know  how  and  what  to   apply  to  each  particular  crop. 
This  has  grown  into  a  great  trade.     Ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  more  than  200  tons  a  year  sold  in  the  town,  now  there  is 
over  ten  times  that  quantity,  which  proves  beyond  doubt  the 
extension  of  green  crop  cultivation,  another  great  element  of 
success.     As  the  farmers  all  consume  their  roots  on  the  farm, 
stall-feeding  and  the  rearing  of  young  stock  has  been  gradually 
on  the  increase,  which  largely  contributes  to  the  fertility  of 
the   neighbourhood,   and   to    the    enriching   of   its    inhabit- 
ants.     Parties    at    a   distance    may   imagine   that   a    great 
deal    of     the    success     is    owing    to     the    fatherly     care 
of    the    landlords,    the    lowness    of    the     rents,    or    some 
peculiar  richness  of  the  soil,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.    The 
land  in  general  is  highly  rented  for  its  quality,  much  higher 
than  many  other  districts  that  I  could  name  in  Ireland,  with 
better  land,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied,  as  some 
of  the  landlords  are  taking  advantage  of  the  tenants'  improve- 
ments, and  advancing  the  rents  accordingly.    The  land  around 
here  is  of  a  light   and  porous  description,  unfit  for  grass,  and 
requiring  constant  applications  of  manure  and  skilful  treat- 
ment, as  it  is  prone  to  the  growth  of  annual  and  other  weeds. 
The  success  and  advancement  that  has  taken  place  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  industry  and  superior  intelligence  of  the  farmers, 
and  their  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  every  new  invention, 
whether  implement,  manure,  or  otherwise,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  productive  powers  of  their  farms,  to  the  ready  and 
advantageous  sale  they  can  make  of  their  corn  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  in  Athy,  and  to  the  large  and  long  credit 
afforded  them  by  the  implement,  manure,  and  seed  merchants 
of  the  town.     This  accommodation  acts  as  capital  lor  them, 
and  when  they  have  not  to  pay  too  much  for  it,  is  a  great 
advantage,    for    it    enables    them    to     manure    and    farm 
on    a    higher    scale    than    they    otherwise    could   do.      It 
is    also    a    great    advantage    to    the    farmers    of    the    dis- 
trict   to    have     the     manure     trade     in     such     respectable 
hands,  and  the   surveillance  exercised  over  it  by  the  analyses 
made  from  time  to  time   by   this  Society  is  a    very  salutary 
check  against  fraud  or  adulteration  by  either  manufacturer  or 
vendor,  even  if  intended.     To  show  what  a  good  market  town, 
and  how  honourably  and  creditably   business  is  conducted  in 
the  corn  trade,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  upwards 
of  100,000  barrels  of  barley  is  annually  brought  in  it — and  that 
the  Dublin  prices  are  often  exceeded — and  while  other  towns 
in  more  fertile  and  favoured  districts  are  withering  away,  there 
is  not  a  mercantile  house  vacant  at  present  liere.    In  fact, 
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there  is  a  great  want  of  some  suitable  mechanics'  and  la- 
bourers' cottages.  The  malting  trade,  for  which  this  town  is 
famous,  contributes  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  it  and  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  gives  large  employment.  This  dis- 
trict is  purely  a  tillage  one,  and  we  all  know  that  in  these 
days  of  high  rents,  dear  labour,  dear  fuel,  and  high  prices  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  ends  meet 
and  pay  our  way.  Yet  it  is  another  good  proof  of  the  excellent 
system  pursued  by  the  Kildare  tenant-farmers  and  their  indus- 
try that  they  can  do  so,  and  live  more  comfortably  than  their 
class  does  generally  on  even  cheaper  and  better  land.  I 
have  noticed  a  stand  still  in  agricultural  improvements  for 
the  past  few  months.  Into  the  causes  of  this  it  is  not  my 
province  to  inquire  ;  but  anything  that  would  be  calculated  to 
injure  the  farmers'  credit  will  have  a  ruinous  effect,  and  I 
think  that  certain  ugly  rumours  now  ailoat  are  only  of  an 
evanescent  character,  and  that  they  will  fade  away  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  not  a  trace  belund ;  and  I 
trust  that  nothing  shall  occur  to  mar  the  onward  progress  of 
agriculture  aud  trade  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  pros- 
perity in  the  future  will  outstrip  even  that  of  the  past.  In 
England  and  Scotland  many  considerate  landlords  are  making 
reduction  in  rents,  consequent  on  the  unusually  wet  and  un- 
favourable season,  and  many  of  our  Irish  landlords  might  with 
justice  follow  in  their  wake. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  Did  you  say  the  amount  of  artificial  ma- 
nures sold  in  Athy  during  the  year  P 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  About  2,000  tons  a  year.  I  made  particu- 
lar inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  I  also  found  that  about  100,000 
barrels  of  barley  are  sold  here  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman  said :  At  £7  a  ton  on  an  average,  those 
2,000  tons  of  manure  would  represent  Mli-fiOO.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  district  for  about  twenty-five  years.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  I  remember  attending  a  ploughing  match 
at  Snugboro'.  I  remember  at  that  time  Snugboro'  was  a  sort 
of  heath,  covered  with  furze.  Nearly  10,000  people  attended 
at  the  ploughing.  It  was  before  the  potato  famine,  before  the 
country  was  cleared  of  many  people.  I  was  placed  on  a 
farm  cart  to  intimate  the  prizes  to  the  people,  but  the 
crowd  pressed  on  the  horse  so  much  that  it  ran  away. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  I  fell  on  the  people.  The  rent 
of  that  farm  at  that  time  was  about  8s.  or  10s.  an 
acre,  and  likely  it  was  very  dear  at  that.  Now  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  district.  The  tenant  has 
been  drawing  fourteen  boatloads  of  Dublin  manure  every 
year,  besides  consuming  all  his  turnips  on  the  farm,  and  ap- 
plying the  manure  made  in  that  way  on  the  farm  along  with 
the  manure  he  imported.  I  don't  know  if  he  has  used  any 
artificial  manures,  but  I  am  sure  he  has.  In  return  for  all  his 
outlay  and  for  all  his  improvements  his  rent  has  been  raised 
200  per  cent,  over  what  it  was  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  The 
rent  now  I  believe  is  30s.  or  32s.  an  acre.  That  is  the  en- 
couragement he  has  had  for  his  high  cultivation.  I  recollect 
coming  to  the  fairs  of  Athy  seeing  the  state  of  the  country. 
The  Moate  of  ArdscuU  and  Reevemount  was  poor  light  soil — 
I  could  not  tell  what  the  rent  was.  Those  farms  have  greatly 
improved.  There  is  Gallowshill,  a  crack  farm ;  it  was  then 
only  in  middling  condition.  Russellstown  was  always  so  poor 
that  no  stock  hardly  was  ever  on  it  at  that  time.  And 
when  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  assessed  to  the  amount  of  £500 
on  the  district  he  protested  against  the  amount,  and  refused  to 
pay  more  than  £200  out  of  the  £500,  on  account  of  the  wasted 
condition  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  Was  that  assessment  for  drainage  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  was  a  county 
assessment.  The  town  of  Athy  at  that  time  was  a  poor  little 
place,  little  or  no  business  done  in  it — none  at  all  compared 
with  what  is  done  now.  The  changes  have  been  wonderful 
during  tlie  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  great  bulk  of  that 
may  be  attributed  to  the  industry  of  the  tenants.  No  doubt 
certain  buildings  have  been  erected,  but  if  so  the  tenants  were 
charged  extra  rent  in  return.  I  think  almost  all  the  improve- 
ments of  the  district  around  liere  is  entirely  due  to  the  tenants, 
and  it  is  a  very  erroneous  policy  tliat  they  should  be  taxed  on 
their  own  improvements. 

Mr.  Bagot  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty  that  has  to  be 
contended  willi  in  Ireland.  If  a  farm  was  vacant  the  com- 
petition for  it  is  was  great  that  it  was  hard  for  a  landlord  not  to 
get  more  than  it  was  worth.  A  gentleman  was  with  him 
yesterday,  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  farm  to  let  some  time 
ago,  aud  he  let  it  considerably  uuder  what  was  ollered,  because 


he  knew  it  was  not  worth  it.  This  was  all  from  the  great  com- 
petition for  land.  When  a  farm  becomes  vacant  there  are  ten 
men,  and  perhaps  many  more,  trying  to  out-bid  one  another. 

The  Chairman  :  It  was  not  so  at  one  time.  In  the  famine 
years  a  great  many  farms  were  lying  idle.  At  the  present 
moment  the  farm  at  Russellstown  has  been  without  a  tenant 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  a  very  erroneous  statement  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  artificial  manures.  They  might  have 
heard  of  the  case  between  Mr.  Staples  and  Mr.  Scale  at  last 
Abbeyleix  Quarter  sessions.  He  was  told  the  chairman  of  the 
Queen's  County  stated  during  the  hearing  of  that  case  that 
artificial  manures  were  a  totally  worthless  stuff.  That  state- 
ment required  to  be  contradicted.  When  the  chairman  of  a 
county  makes  such  a  statement  as  that  from  the  bench, 
hundreds  of  idlers — who  would  be  better  off  at  home  than 
listening  to  him — take  it  home  with  them.  In  one  sense,  per- 
haps, the  chairman  was  right,  but  then  he  is  not  an  agricul- 
turist, and  does  not  understand  the  value  of  artificial  manures. 
If  artificial  manure  is  used  to  force  a  crop,  and  run  away  with 
it  and  sell  the  crops  off  the  land  it  would  be  a  bad  thing. 
But  without  artificial  manure  the  good  farmer  cannot  get  on. 
In  cattle  feeding  the  farmer  gets  manure,  but  with  the  artificial 
manure  combined  he  is  able  to  grow  more  crops,  and  have 
more  manure  the  following  year.  Artificial  manure  was  one 
of  the  standards  of  the  country,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the 
farmers  could  do  without  artificial  manure.  He  hoped  the 
contradiction  of  that  statement  would  reach  the  gentleman 
who  made  it,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Lindsay's  paper  took  fair 
notice  of  the  question,  and  that  was  a  proper  place  to  have  it 
noticed  in.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  two  sides  to  the  question — 
according  as  artificial  manures  were  used  properly  or  impro- 
perly— accordingly  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  them. 

Mr.  LiNDSEY  :  There  was  a  statement  made  in  a  letter  in 
the  Leinster  Express  from  Mr.  Trye  that  the  Duke's  agent 
accused  him  of  "  taking  the  heart's  blood  out  of  the  land.' ' 
Tliere  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  tenant  for  the  Heath 
farm  when  last  it  was  to  let,  in  consequence  of  its  worn  out  and 
unproductive  state.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  the  rent  is 
now  to  be  raised  fifty  per  cent.  A  statement  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  this  farm  that  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  by  this  club,  as  it  is  calculated  to  injure 
and  deceive.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  is  injurious  to  the  soil,  and  takes  the  "  heart's  blood" 
out  of  the  the  land.  Now  the  promulgator  of  this  doctrine 
must  know  very  little  about  agricultural  chemistry,  for  other- 
wise he  would  not  make  such  a  statement.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  weight  if  the  produce  were  sold  off  the  farm. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Trye's  letter  is  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
It  was  not  taking  the  blood  out  of  the  land  when  he  gave 
£100  worth  of  oilcake  to  his  cattle  in  one  season. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  Mr.  Trye  still  feeds  largely  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Greene  made  a  calculation 
of  the  number  of  cattle  stall-fed  in  the  district  within  two 
miles  of  Athy.  I  forget  what  the  estimate  was,  but  the  num- 
ber was  something  enormous. 

Mr.  Lindsay  -.  It  is  the  largest  stall-feeding  district  in  the 
country.  Kildare  stall-feeds  more  cattle  than  any  other  three 
counties  together. 

Mr.  Low  said  that,  judging  from  all  that  he  heard  from 
gentlemen  who  were  longer  in  the  district  than  he  was,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  since  artificial  manures  were  in- 
troduced into  the  locality  that  so  marked  a  progress  had  taken 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  district.  A  large  quantity  of 
artificial  manures,  bonedust,  or  phosphate  of  lime  was  required 
to  lay  down  grass  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  it  did  there 
as  well  as  farmyard  manure,  the  soil  was  so  light  and  wet. 
In  wet  weather,  where  the  soil  was  light,  the  manure  sunk 
down,  so  that  they  required  frequently  to  renew  the  manure. 
In  such  soils  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  artificial  ma- 
nures repeated. 

The  Chairman  :  I  always  found  tlie  grass  to  do  better 
after  it,  provided  you  gave  plenty  of  it.  I  won't  say  that 
clover  does  well  on  it,  but  rye  and  other  grasses  do  better 
than  after  farmyard  manure. 

Mr.  Low  said  much  better,  and  he  had  three  fields,  one  of 
which  he  manured  at  a  cost  of  about  £20  an  acre  with 
Dublin  manure,  which  cost  about  123.  6d.  a  cartload.  A 
large  field  was  manured  with  bonedust,  phosphate,  nitrate  of 
soda,  at  a  cost  of  from  £18  to  £20  an  acre.  The  other  was 
manured  with  farmyard  manure  and  a,  quantity  of  superphos- 
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phate,  and  anyone  going  out  to  liis  place  could  see  which  gave 
the  best  result.  Bonedust  grows  better  grass  than  land  laid 
down  with  farmyard  manure. 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  was  owing  to  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
Lime  in  its  caustic  form  was  unfit  for  light  soils.  That  soil, 
the  great  contral  plain  of  Ireland,  though  on  the  limestone 
formation,  was  deficient  of  lime.  Caustic  lime  was  best  for 
heavy  soils.  It  acted  in  two  ways,  mechanically  and  chemi- 
cally— mechanically  in  rendering  the  soU  more  friable  and 
easier  worked  ;  chemically,  by  acting  as  food  for  plants,  and 
rendering  the  dormant  substances  of  the  soil  active. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  supposed  the  bones  do  better  where 
the  soil  is  in  close  relationship  to  the  lime. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  where  the  limestone  was  only  six  or 
seven  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  bones  have  a 
good  effect. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  the  absence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
food  of  cattle  led  to  the  disorder  known  as  "  bog-lame."  Two 
or  three  years  old  bullocks  did  not  suffer  so  much  from  this 
disease  as  young  cattle  or  milking  cows.  Conseciuently  food 
should  be  mixed  with  an  article  having  the  property  of  lime. 
It  also  showed  that  the  animals  that  have  the  largest  demand 
for  these  ingredients  in  their  food  do  best  on  grass  top-dressed 
with  bone,  which  was  the  best  possible  dressing  for  land  where 
the  disorder  was  prevalent. 

Mr.  Lindsay  observed  that  in  damp  places  the  bone  dressing 
would  be  very  slow.  Phosphate  of  lime  was  a  necessary  sub- 
stance in  the  food  of  young  animals  to  build  up  the  bone, 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  large  cities,  where  milk  was  greatly 
adulterated,  the  disease  called  "  rickets"  was  prevalent  among 
young  children,  owing  to  the  ueficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  milk.  Even  in  the  most  fertile  soils  there  was  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  was  the 
first  substance  any  soil  would  become  exhausted  in,  and  no 
plant  could  open  its  seeds  without  it. 

Mr.  Low :  It  is  no  use  except  where  the  land  is  very  dry. 
In  Cheshsre,  where  there  were  large  dairy  farms,  the  land 
is  exhausted  very  soon  unless  top-dressed  heavily  with  bone- 
dust. 

Mr.  Bagot  said  he  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  dairy 
district  and  observed  it  was  a  sandstone  soil.  There  bones 
were  considered  a  permanent  improvement  for  ten  years.  Every 
ten  years  they  use  bone. 

Mr.  Low  said  there  was  another  proof  that  the  supplying 
of  lime  to  growing  stock  was  necessary ;  if  they  feed  sheep  or 
cattle  on  land  without  giving  them  artificial  food  for  a  number 
of  years,  that  land  would  become  as  poor  as  possible  in  fifteen 
years  unless  it  was  very  good.  Young  growing  stock  take 
more  phosphate  of  lime  to  grow  bone. 

Mr.  Bagot  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Mr.  P.  Maher,  who  he 
saw  one  day  turumg  up  the  gravel  for  a  top-dressing.  "  You 
may  laugh  at  me,"  said  the  man,  "  but  the  day  will  come — I 
won't  see  it,  but  you  may — when  beef  will  be  made  out  of  the 
gravel." 

Mr.  Low  :  He  was  quite  right. 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  That  was  supplying  the  lime. 

Mr.  Low  :  That  kind  of  land  required  the  weight  of  the 
gravel  to  press  and  consolidate  it.  The  gravel  there  had  a 
better  effect  than  burned  lime  or  bone-dust. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  in  the  Queen's  County  people  cut  the 
surface  of  the  bog  and  burn  it,  and  then  gravel  the  soil  over. 
They  grow  good  crops  of  rape  off  the  land  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman  :  Burning  is  not  a  good  plan  unless  there 
is  a  good  depth. 

Mr.  BiiENNAN  :  If  there  is  a  depth  of  three  feet  you  can 
cut  one  foot  and  burn  it. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  such  gravel  was  half  clay.  They  got 
nothing  from  the  gravel  itself;  it  was  the  clay  that  was  of 
use. 

Mr.  Low  said  ou  the  best  feeding  lands  in  Roscommon 
they  had  pits  in  the  field  out  of  which  they  threw  up  the 
limestone.  It  was  the  only  system  for  the  improvement  of 
poor  soil. 

The  Chairman  -.  The  late  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Bilston,  limed 
six  acres  in  the  middle  of  a  field ;  on  that  he  never  after  grew 
a  sound  turnip, 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  The  land  was  too  light,  and  he  may  have 
put  too  much  lime  on  it, 

Mr,  Davidson  ;  How  many  crops  did  he  try  after  before 
Jiedied? 


The  Chairman  :  Whenever  it  came  round  in  rotation. 
But,  I  believe  he  over-stimulated  the  land, 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  In  the  county  of  Wexford  they  marl  the 
laud.  They  have  pits  of  it,  and  dig  up  a  sort  of  lime  stuff — 
gypsum — sulphate  of  lime  and  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  very  useful  where  the  soil  contains  little 
lime. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Marl  mines  are  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  In  a  sandstone  district. 

Mr.  Low  :  You  have  no  good  marl  in  Ireland.  I  have  tried 
a  good  many ;  vou  have  that  shell-marl. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  They  have  it  in  Wexford. 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  A  great  deal  of  artificial  manure  is  adulter- 
ated with  gypsum. 

Several  members  referred  to  vendors  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted for  such  adulteration. 

Mr.  Bagot  said  it  was  a  great  evil. 

The  Chairman  :  The  only  evil  here  is  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  rack-rents. 

Mr.  Bagot  thought  they  ought  to  watch  what  was  going  to 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  re-valuation  of  Ireland,  which  it 
was  reported  the  Government  was  going  to  make.  That  might 
make  a  serious  difference  to  the  farmers — it  might  increase 
the  rates. 

The  Chairman  :  It  will  be  apt  to  increase  the  income-tax. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  raise  the  poor-rates 
or  county  cess. 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  The  income-tax  is  likely  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Bagot  said  there  was  a  great  agitation  in  England 
about  local  taxation.  Sir  Massy  Lopes  was  about  to  bring  in 
a  bill  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  :  It  was  mentioned  in  Cork  that  the  valua- 
tion would  be  25  per  cent,  over  the  old  valuation. 

Mr,  Lo"w  :  If  it  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  it  will  be  too 
high. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  one  of  the  evils  of  rack-rents, 
for  the  landlords  charged  25  per  cent,  over  the  valuation.  The 
Government  then  says  if  the  land  is  worth  that  rent  it  must  be 
worth  it  for  taxation  purposes. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  that  supposing  the  objectionable  clauses 
of  the  Land  Bill  were  removed,  the  bill  would  be  of  no  use 
unless  there  was  a  proper  basis  of  valuation,  because  even 
under  the  Ulster  Tenant-Right,  which  Mr.  Robertson  looked 
up  to,  it  would  be  no  use  unless  the  landlord  was  controlled  in 
raising  the  rent.  As  it  was  he  could  raise  the  rent  so  as  to 
make  the  tenants'  interest  worth  nothing.  They  should  have 
some  independent  valuator,  independent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant. 

The  Chairman  said  if  the  farmers  of  that  district  buy  arti- 
ficial manures  in  large  quantities,  farm  their  land  well,  get  it 
into  a  nice  looking  state,  although  the  land  was  naturally 
poor,  to  a  stranger  it  looks  superior  land  altogether,  and  that 
the  landlord  comes  in  and  raises  the  rent  in  proportion  to  its 
apparent  condition,  he  does  the  best  thing  he  can  to  prevent 
the  improvement  of  the  district.  He  handicaps  the  tenant, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  tenant  so  weighted  is  not  able  to  pursue 
his  calling,  or  extract  from  the  soil  what  would  give  him  any 
remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  labour. 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  The  basis  of  any  land  bill  ought  to  be 
valuation. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  Take  care  that  is  not  pushed  too  far.  If  the 
Government  said.  We  will  go  into  your  establishment  and 
place  a  valuation  on  your  reaping  machines — 

Mr.  O'Neill  :  I  would  be  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Bagot  said  the  argument  could  be  stretched  to  any 
extent. 

The  Chairman  :  The  money  market,  I  believe,  is  controlled 
by  Parliftment ;  there  are  usury  laws  ;  and  if  they  can  inter- 
fere with  regard  to  money  I  don't  see  why  they  could  not 
interfere  with  land, 

Mr.  Bagot  :  There  are  several  little  burdens  on  the  farmers 
which  you  ought  to  watch.  There  are  the  poor  rates,  and  I 
believe  they  pay  part  of  the  expense  connected  with  taking 
the  census. 

The  Chairman  said  the  occupiers  have  also  to  pay  for  the 
lunatic  asylums. 

Mr,  Bagot  said  there  were  many  things  which  should  be  a 
national  expense  placed  on  the  ratepayers. 

The  Chairman  :  The  occupier  is  the  last  man  who  ought 
to  be  taxed,  for  he  is  grovnng  food  for  the  country. 
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Mr.  O'Neill  said  tliere  was  a  great  increase  in  taxation  for 
poor-law  purposes.  In  Athy  Union  the  cost  of  clothing  had 
increased  enormously,  whatever  was  the  reason  P 

Mr.  Low  said  the  raw  material  was  dearer  now  than  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Bagot  thought  it  was  most  extraordinary  the  differ- 


ence in  the  cost  per  head  in  different  unions.  In  Athy  it  was 
2s.  7d.,  while  in  Donaghmore  it  was  4s.  9d. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  Donaghmore  is  almost  an  hospital.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  infirm  paupers  in  the  hospital  of  the 
house  who  receive  stimulants. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lindsay  for  his  able  paper  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 


THE 


LAND 


LAWS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Easter  Ross  Farmers'  Club  Mr. 
Tew,  Newmore,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  Land-laws  : 

1  may  premise  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who, 
for  purely  political  motives,  make  a  stalking-horse  of  Tenant- 
Right  and  the  Game-laws,  or  who  advocate  principles  which 
are  in  themselves  dishonest,  and  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
amount  to  downright  robbery  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be 
backed  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  this  large  and  in- 
fluential meeting  when  I  state  my  conviction  that  some  change 
in  the  law  which  regulates  land  tenure  and  land  tenancy  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  And  I  may  remark  by  the  way  here 
that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  there  are  a  few  proprietors  in 
the  room  ;  but  I  am  only  sorry  that  they  are  all  good  pro- 
prietors, and  that  we  have  none  of  the  bad  ones  here.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  capable  of 
producing  corn  and  turnips  lying  unimproved  or  only  pro- 
ducing a  small  modicum  of  what  it  should  do,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  we  imported  last  year  agricultural  produce  in  the 
shape  of  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  wool,  and 
breadstuffs  to  the  amount  of  over  sixty  millions  sterling,  shows 
that  some  change  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transfer  of 
land  is  necessary — a  change  which,  giving  a  good  and  just 
system  of  Tenant-Right,  will  induce  more  capital  to  flow  into 
the  land.  The  subject  of  Tenant- Right  is  no  doubt  hedged  in 
with  difficulties,  and  up  here  we  certainly  have  a  better  and 
fairer  system  of  entry  and  going  out  than  pertains  in  many 
places.  Still  we  are  open  to  great  improvement,  and  the 
sooner  we  arrive  at  some  fixed  principle  the  better  will  it  be 
for  landlords,  tenants,  and  all  other  classes.  The  interests  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  are  so  mixed  together,  that  whatever 
interferes  with  or  retards  the  one  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  the  other  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  land  as  free  for  sale  or  exchange 
as  any  other  commodity,  and  every  acre  of  land  that  is  capable 
of  improvement  or  cultivation  made  to  produce  the  very 
utmost  it  is  capable  of.  The  returns  we  obtain  from  the 
soil  of  this  country  are  very  far  belotv  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  if  you  ask  a  tenant-farmer  the  reason  of  tliis  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  security  for  the 
money  expended  in  stimulating  and  increasing  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soil.  Many  landlords  look  with  suspicion,  if 
not  with  friglit,  on  this  cry  for  Tenant-right,  just  as  many  of 
them  in  England  are  frightened  at  the  idea  of  giving  leases  ; 
but  leases  have  made  Scotland  what  it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  the 
security,  limited  as  it  is,  contained  in  these  leases,  that  has 
made  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  the  foremost  in  the  kingdom. 
The  leases,  bad  as  in  my  opinion  many  of  them  are,  have  raised 
the  rental  value  of  this  country  150  per  cent.,  and  this  increase 
is  due  mostly  to  the  perseverance,  industry,  and  capital  of  the 
tenant.  If  the  limited  security  contained  in  a  lease  has  done 
80  much  to  increase  the  value  of  land  in  Scotland,  how  much 
more  will  that  value  increase  under  a  good  and  well-defiued 
system  of  repayment  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  all  permanent 
and  necessary  improvements,  such  as  draining,building,  fencing, 
road-making,  with  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures  and 
oilcakes  ?  I  believe  the  increase  would  be  almost  incalcula- 
ble. As  a  rule  the  landlord  should  at  his  sole  cost  make  all 
the  necessary  buildings,  roads,  fences,  and  drainage  ;  the  latter 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
good  and  successful  farming.  Unless  the  land  is  thoroughly 
drained,  it  is  a  waste  of  labour  and  capital  to  attempt  to  crop 
it  at  all.  Now  it  liappens  not  unfrequently  that  the  proprietor 
18  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  more  than  a  limited  sum 
towards  these  necessary  permanent  improvements,  and  he  may 
be  too  obtuse  to  see  tiie  desirability  of  borrowiug  the  money 
to  carry  them  out.  The  tenant  is,  in  consequence,  compelled 
to  do  tliera  ciiiefiy  at  his  own  cost,  and  whatever  he  does  in 
this  way  he  has  to  leave  at  the  end  of  his  lease  in  the  same 
State  of  repair  as  if  the  whole  had  been  done  at  the  sole  cost 


of  the  proprietor.  Now  this  is  so  manifestly  unjust,  so  inju- 
rious to  the  tenant  whilst  in  occupation  of  the  farm,  and  so 
unfair  to  the  family  should  the  farmer  die  during  the  occu- 
pation, that  I  am  sure  I  shall  carry  the  feeling  of  this  meeting 
with  me  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  law  of 
the  land  tliat  the  outgoing  tenant  should  be  compensated  for 
his  outlay  on  all  necessary  permanent  improvements.  Com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  and  oilcakes  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  more  difficult  subject  to  handle,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  compensating  a  tenant  for  manures  and  oilcakes, 
especially  the  latter,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  farm  to  the  very 
best  to  the  last  day  of  his  lease,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent.  At  present,  when  a  new  tenant  enters  a  farm,  he 
finds  it  run  out,  and  he  has  to  set  to  work  and  put  back  into 
the  soil  what  his  predecessor  has  taken  out.  He  is,  perhaps, 
three,  four,  or  five  years  farming  [Mr.  Sellar  :  "  Perhaps 
ten  "]  Jas  highly  as  he  can  without  getting  an  adequate,  or 
perhaps  any,  return  for  his  money.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  makes  a  fair  profit,  but  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  lease  he  has  in  self-defence  to  try  to  take  back  the  money 
he  lost  during  the  first  five  years,  and  he  adopts  a  system  of 
exhausting  the  soil,  doing  it,  however,  so  gradually  that  the 
loss  falls  to  his  successor^  not  to  himself.  In  adopting  this 
system,  the  tenant  disregards  the  obligations  to  his  landlord 
under  his  lease,  and  if  this  is  not  legally  defensible,  it  is 
accounted  for  by  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  farm  ex- 
hausted by  his  predecessor.  A  farmer  naturally  wishes  to 
realise  at  the  end  of  his  lease  what  he  sunk  in  it  at  the  com- 
mencement; but,  if  he Jiad  compensation,  he  would  farm  the 
land  as  highly  as  he  could  to  the  last  day  of  his  lease,  and 
the  result  would  be  beneficial  to  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
I  should  like  to  see  a  system  of  Tenant-Right  established 
that  would  neither  confiscate  the  property  of  the  tenant, 
nor  deteriorate  that  of  the  landlord.  That  would  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  good  farming  and  increased  production,  and  would 
help  to  maintain  a  better  feeling  than  often  does  exist  be- 
tween outgoing  tenant  and  landlord.  Amongst  the 
hindrances  to  good  farming  are  our  leases.  These  documents 
regulatly  bristle  with  restrictive  and  unworkable  clauses. 
Tney  are  long-winded  in  the  extreme.  They  are  expensive, 
and  they  are  ambiguous  in  expression.  The  lease  on  a  farm 
I  knew  well  cost  ^2G.  They  take,  perhaps,  an  hour  to  read, 
and,  after  reading  them,  the  result  is  a  general  mystification 
of  ideas,  one  clause  often  appearing  to  upset  another ;  so  it 
becomes  necessary  to  read  them  a  second  time,  and  then  you 
arrive  at  some  such  conclusion  as  the  following  (I  speak  as  a 
general  rule)  :  The  proprietor  has  exacted  the  very  utmost  he 
can  get  in  the  shape  of  rent  by  public  competition;  and, 
having  secured  this,  his  next  object  appears  to  be  to  do  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  improvement  itself,  to  make 
the  tenant  do  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  so  to  hamper  and 
fetter  the  tenants  in  the  working  of  their  farms,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  restrictive  clauses,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  make  anything  out  of  them.  Now,  it  is  the 
lawyers  we  have  to  thank  for  perpetuating  those  antediluvian 
documents — documents  that  may  have  been  suitable  enough  in 
the  days  of  our  graudfatliers,  but  are  totally  upsuitable  to  the 
times  we  live  in.  Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day  we  live  in  ; 
and  the  farmer,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  must  be  unfettered  from 
the  trammels  of  obsolete  covenants  which  fill  the  pages  of 
leases,  and  are  copied  from  the  moth-eateu  parchments  that 
serve  to  adorn  tlie  pigeon-holes  of  a  lawyer's  office.  In  draw- 
ing up  a  lease  it  should  be  quite  unnecessary  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  at  all.  The  factor  or  land-agent  should 
be  perfectly  competent  to  draw  it  up,  and  it  should  cost 
nothing  more  than  the  necessary  stamp  to  make  it  legal  and 
binding.  It  should  be  drawn  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  few  necessary  clauses  should  be  concise 
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and  clear.  There  should  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  rotation 
of  crops,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  produce  for  the 
first  fifteen  years.  The  only  binding  clause  should  be  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  land  should  be  well  farmed  and  kept  clean,  the 
drains  kept  clear,  and  the  buildings  maintained  in  good  order. 
Only  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  lease  should  the  tenant 
be  tied  to  a  fixed  rotation,  so  as  to  leave  the  land  in  the 
different  crops  in  fair  proportion  for  a  probable  successor,  and 
it  should  be  binding  on  the  proprietor  to  give  the  tenant  under 
a  nineteen  years'  lease  four  years'  notice  to  quit ;  and  if  not, 
an  understanding  should  then  be  entered  into  for  a  new  lease, 
in  which  case  the  farmer  would  then  go  on  in  his  own  way, 
without  regard  to  the  clause  affecting  the  last  four  years  of 
the  then  current  lease.  At  the  end  of  a  lease  a  schedule 
should  be  attached  giving  compensation  for  any  necessary  per- 
manent improvements  done  at  the  tenant's  cost,  and  for  un- 
exhausted manures  and  oilcakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  protected  from  any  retrogn  ssion  or  dilapida- 
tion to  his  property  by  necessary  clauses  to  that  effect.  The 
tenant  would  then  have  no  excuse  for  reducing  the  condition 
of  the  farm.  A  lease  should  also  be  transferable  under  reason- 
able conditions.  In  other  words,  a  tenant  should  be  allowed 
by  law  to  sell  the  goodwill  of  his  lease.  On  this  point  I  have 
always  held  a  strong  opinion.  I  have  known  so  many  farmers 
ruined  by  entering  into  engagements  to  improve  land,  and  their 
capital  becoming  exhausted  they  have  had  to  throw  up  their 
leases  ;  other  tenants  come  in,  pay  more  rent,  and  make  money 
out  of  their  predecessors'  expenditure  and  improvements. 
Some  proprietors  are  good  enough  to  make  over  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  or  his  creditors  the  additional  rent  ob- 
tained, or  a  proportion  of  it,  but  this  is  just  one  of  those 
things  that  should  be  settled  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  landlord.  A  tenant  should  also  be 
entitled  to  leave  his  lease  to  any  member  of  his  family  he 
pleases,  or  to  direct  that  the  good  will  of  it  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  jMost  farmers  would  naturally  wish  to 
leave  the  lease  and  the  farm  stock  and  crop  to  the  widow  (es- 
pecially if  the  family  is  young)  under  trust,  to  be  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family ;  but  as  the  law  stands  the  lease  goes 
to  the  eldest  heir  male,  or  failing  heirs  male  to  tiie  eldest  fe- 
male. Why  on  earth  a  man  cannot  will  his  lease  as  he  does 
his  money  or  his  moveables  is  one  of  those  anomalies  I  for  one 
cannot  understand.  A  change  in  the  law  would  bring  comfort 
to  the  mind  of  many  a  farmer.  If  tenant  farmers  are  to  have, 
as  I  trust  they  will  have,  compensation  for  permanent  im- 
provements and  for  unexhausted  manures,  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  have  for  land-agents  a  class  of  men  regularly 
educated  for  the  business.  A  factor  ought  to  be  a  man  with 
the  principles,  feelings,  and  education  of  a  gentleman.  He 
should  be,  above  all  things  and  at  all  times,  a  medium  of  good 
feeling  between  the  laird  and  his  tenantry.  He  should  have 
the  full  confidence  of  the  proprietor  and  equally  of  the  tenant. 
He  ought  to  be  a  bit  of  a  lawyer,  a  good  laud-surveyor,  ac- 
countant, architect,  forester,  and  he  should  have  a  taste  for 
arboriculture,  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  His  time  should 
be  devoted  to  his  business,  and  he  should  know,  and  personally 
inspect,  every  work  that  takes  place  on  a  property;  and 
where  an  estate  is  not  large  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  a 
factor,  three  or  four  neighbouring  estates  should  get  a  good  man 
amongst  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling 
between  the  tenant  and  his  landlord  is  caused  by  the  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  some  factors,  a  good  many  of  whom  can 
know  little  of  the  business.  They  often  live  at  a  distance. 
They  have  been  educated,  perhaps,  as  bankers,  lawyers, 
merchants,  sometimes  as  soldiers ;  not  one  in  fifty 
has  been  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  a  factor.  What  should  be  thought,  for  instance, 
of  a  farmer  going  to  a  town,  and  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  setting  up  as  a  solicitor?  Yet  the  soli- 
citor is  the  very  man  most  commonly  made  a  factor,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  is  the  very  man  least  fitted  for  the  post. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rale.  His  very  edu- 
cation unfits  him  for  it.  His  occupations  are  sedentary,  and 
he  is  much  more  at  home  poring  over  his  musty  parchments 
than  he  is  in  the  fields  superintending  the  digging  of  ditches 
and  the  surveying  of  land.  He  lives  usually  in  a  town,  per- 
haps miles  away ;  he  lias  to  get  all  his  information  from  under- 
lings, and  he  can  only  spare  time  from  his  business  to  come 
and  see  the  estate  once,  or  perhaps  twice  a  year,  on  rent  days. 
The  tenants  can  get  no  redress  for  grievances,  because  the 
factor  can't  understand  them  from  writing,  and  has  not  time 


to  inspect  the  cause — and  so  ill-feeling  is  engendered  on  both 
sides.  The  subject  of  land  management  is  so  important  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  to  the  tenant-farmers,  and  to  the  country 
generally,  that  I  don't  see  how  a  subject  such  as  the  one 
under  discussion  can  be  talked  over  without  also  bringing 
under  our  notice  the  class  of  men  who  rule  over  us  (sometimes 
over  the  proprietors  also)  in  the  capacity  of  factors  or  land- 
agents.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  the  Game-laws,  they  form 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  ill-feeling  in  existence  among 
arable  farmers,  though  fortunately  in  a  great  part  of  this  dis- 
trict farmers  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  over-preservation  of 
game.  No  one,  he  said,  can  attend  the  markets  or  read  the 
agricultural  papers  of  the  day  without  being  painfully  aware 
of  the  under-current  of  ill-feeling  and  grumbling  that  goes  on, 
and  all  because  some  proprietors  will  over-preserve  the  game, 
either  for  themselves  or  friends,  or  what  is  worse,  to  extract 
another  rent  off  the  same  land  by  letting  the  shooting  to 
strangers,  who,  paying  a  high  rent,  naturally  expect  plenty  of 
game  to  shoot  at.  Now,  in  these  days  of  high  farming,  of 
ever-increasing  rents,  dearer  manures  and  oilcakes,  increasing 
local  taxation,  with  increased  wages  to  pay,  diarer  coal,  and 
higher  prices  to  be  paid  for  every  article  of  consumption,  a 
farmer  can  no  longer  bear  any  losses  from  game,  and  hares 
and  rabbits  must  be  made  over  absolutely  and  irrevocably 
to  the  tenant-farmers.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  not  the  only 
part  of  the  game  question  a  tenant-farmer  suffers  from.  I'LL 
be  bound  for  it,  he  often  suffers  in  mind  more  by  the  con- 
tinued and  often  offensive  presence  of  the  gamekeeper  than  he 
does  in  pocket  by  the  damage  done  to  his  turnips  and  corn. 
The  gamekeeper  on  every  estate  is  a  most  important  person, 
even  more  so  than  the  factor.  He  is  a  regular  stopgap  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  He  is  generally  an  ignorant  man,  often 
an  idle  man  ;  and  he  is  on  many  estates  a  greater  source  of 
annoyance  and  ill-feeling  than  all  the  other  grievances  a 
tenant  has  to  complain  of.  I  sincerely  trust  that  when  hares 
and  rabbits  are  done  away  with,  that  anomaly,  the  swell-keeper 
of  modern  times,  will  be  done  away  with  also,  and  that  the 
tenant-farmers  will  do  their  best  to  keep  up  a  good  show  of 
partridges,  so  that  when  the  laird  or  his  friend  comes  round 
with  his  gun  he  will  not  have  to  regret  giving  up  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  a  general  restoration  of  good  feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant  will  take  place  and  be  maintained.  To 
me  nothing  can  be  so  stupid,  so  obtuse,  so  shortsighted,  and 
so  selfish,  as  the  way  in  which  some  proprietors  are  turning 
valuable  sheep  farms  into  deer  forests.  It  is  an  evil  that  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  in  giving  way  to  the  prevailing  fashion 
proprietors  are  hurrying  on  the  inevitable,  namely,  an  inter- 
ference with  private  rights :  and  this  interference  will  be 
pressed  on  Government  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  no 
Government  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure.  Govern- 
ment will  not  only  be  made  to  say  as  regards  Highland  pro- 
prietors and  forests, "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 
But  they  may  be  made  to  take  a  retrospective  view  and  say, 
"  You  have  gone  already  too  far,"  and  to  prohibit  all  forests 
but  those  that  have  been  in  existence  twenty  years.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  deer  forests  some 
time  ago.  When  in  going  from  Garve  to  Dun- 
douell,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  -  five  miles,  I 
found  the  whole  country,  apparently  one  of  the 
finest  sheep  grazing  districts  in  the  north,  turned  into  one 
vast  range  of  deer  forests.  I  am  told  that  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  upwards  of  100,000  breeding  ewes  have  been 
cleared  off  this  territory  to  make  way  for  deer,  and  during  the 
whole  drive  there  were  hardly  a  dozen  people  to  be  seen,  and 
hardly  a  living  creature  in  the  shape  of  sheep  or  cattle.  A 
great  deal  of  the  scenery  on  this  journey  was  surpassingly 
fine,  but  fond  as  I  am  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  glens,  and 
the  ever-changing  views  of  the  beautiful  Highlands,  I  felt  op- 
pressed by  the  utter  desolation  that  reigned  around,  audi 
could  not  help  feeling  what  a  shame,  what  a  scandalous  ini- 
quity it  was  that  permitted  such  a  fine  district  to  be  cleared 
and  made  desolate  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  an  artificial, 
purse-proud,  and  modern  notion  of  having  a  forest  and  killing 
a  few  half-tame  stags.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when 
there  were  neither  grouse  nor  partridges  to  afford  legitimate 
amusement,  and  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  make  proprietors 
resident  on  their  properties.  The  deer  parks  have  existed  in 
England  for  centuries.  They  are  diminishing,  and  I  know  of 
many  parks  that  contained  deer  when  I  was  a  boy  that  now 
graze  sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  very  reverse  has  taken  place 
here.    As  regards  hypothec,  it  was  doomed ;  and  though  un- 
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just  in  principle,  he  believed  in  some  cases,  it  had  done  good 
in  helping  on  the  hard-working  man  without  capital.  At  the 
same  time  it  acted  as  a  temptation  to  men  of  straw  to  come 
forward  and  offer  for  farms ;  and  it  was  manifestly  unfair  that 
when  a  tenant  became  a  bankrupt  one  creditor  (generally  the 
one  who  could  best  afford  to  lose)  should  be  allowed  by  law  to 
have  the  whole  of  his  claim  satisfied  before  any  of  the  others 
could  share  a  single  halfpenny  of  the  assets.  It  was  equally 
necessary  to  abolish  the  law  of  distress  in  England.  Still,  he 
confessed  that  he  thought  farmers  had  more  grievances  to 
complain  of  than  hypothec,  and  the  law  had  certainly  its  good 
side  as  well  as  its  bad.  [Mr.  Sellae  :  "  No,  certainly  not."] 
The  law  of  entail  was  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  agri- 
cultural improvement.  It  had  retarded  the  cultivation  of 
many  an  estate,  and  acted  as  a  bar  to  free  trade  in  land. 
Still,  the  repeal  of  the  law  would  not  make  land  any 
cheaper.  Land  would  still  circulate  amongst  the  rich 
as  at  present.  The  law  of  primogeniture  also  required 
to  be  swept  off  the  statute  book,  as  it  perpetuated  injus- 
tice. Perhaps  its  repeal  would  not  effect  much,  as  proprietors 
might  like  to  leave  their  landed  property  to  one  member  of  the 
family.  At  present,real  property  had  to  pay  all  the  poor-rates, 
road-rates,  police-rates,  and  education.  Now,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  some  of  these,  especially  the  poor-rates, 
should  be  paid  Uke  the  income-tax,  and  every  man  should  be 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  according  to  the  income  he 
possesses.  This  change  would  also  catch  the  revenue  a  pro- 
prietor gets  for  his  woods.  It  often  happens  now,  that  a  poor 
man,  because  he  is  the  tenant  of  a  farm,  for  instance,  or  the 
possessor  of  a  small  feu,  has  to  pay  more  towards  the  support 
of  the  poor  than  the  rich  man — I  mean  particularly  the  sort  of 
man  whose  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  interest  on  mort- 
gages, and  who  is  an  annuitant  in  some  wealthy  concern  like 
a  bank  or  brewery;  or  the  rich  old  maid  whose  wealth  is  in 
the  three  pet  cents. — the  latter,  perhaps,  only  Jiving  in  a  lodg- 
ing or  small  villa,  escaping  her  fair  share  of  the  burden.  A 
change  in  this  respect  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
keeping  the  poor  more  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
were  born  and  bred.  I  know  in  many  parts  of  England  the 
present  system  of  assessment  has  the  effect  of  driving  the  poor 
to  the  towns,  where  they  become  an  unjust  burden  to  a  com- 
munity to  whom  they  don't  fairly  belong.  I  therefore  hope  to 
see  a  great  change  in  the  mode  of  assessment  for  the  poor,  in 
the  extension  of  the  area,  and  in  the  inspection  and  general 
management.  TheGovernmentoftheday  certainly  does  notappear 
inclined  to  do  much  for  farmers,  or  they  are  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  very  depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  community. 
If  this  country  has  to  spend  sixty  or  seventy  millions  over  and 
above  what  is  produced  in  the  country  to  support  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  what  is  going  to  be  done  to  feed  the  population 
when  it  amounts  to  forty  or  fifty  millions  ?  It  is  surely  time 
to  look  that  future  problem  in  the  face.  All  the  notice  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  about  the  farming  interest  is,  that  "amongst 
the  measures  which  will  be  brought  before  you,  there  will  also 
be  proposals  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land,  and  for  the 
amendment  of  local  taxation,"  and  "  that  the  harvest  had  to 
some  extent  been  deficient,"  when  it  and  all  agricultural  pro- 
gress was  so  deficient  as  to  create  almost  agricultural  distress, 
and  when  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  smaller  breadth  of 
wheat  sown  than  has  been  known  any  time  these  five-and- 
twenty  years.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  this  year 
should  unfortunately  turn  out  as  unfavourable  as  the 
last  half,  the  tenant-farmers  in  Scotland  will  be 
ruined.  I  fancy  my  case  is  not  much  worse  than 
many  of  my  neighbours.  I  pay  over  £1,000  a  year  of 
rent,  and  my  losses  are  so  great  that  the  farm  will 
not  pay  its  own  expenses,  let  alone  the  rent.  I  notice  a  letter 
in  The  Courier,  copied  from  The  Spectator,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  we  are  sowing  a  storm,  and  may  reap  a  whirlwind. 
This  may  be  so,  but  I  don't  think  it.  I  deny  the  statement 
altogether  that  we  don't  care  for  our  farm-servants,  and  that 
our  interests  are  opposed  to  theirs.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
We  have  just  conceded  to  thera  a  considerable  rise  of  wages, 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  our  position  this  season, 
I  have  not  spoken  to  a  single  farmer  who  did  not  agree  that 
the  labourers  are  fully  entitled  to  the  increased  wages  they  are 
to  get.  As  for  cottages,  increased  accommodation  in  that 
respect  is  what  we  all  call  out  for,  and  some  of  us  would  spend 
a  good  deal  to  give  it.  At  any  rate,  I  for  one  would 
give  a  good  deal  if  I  could  get  my  servants  to  be  more 
cleanly,  and  take  more  interest  in  cultivating  the  plots  of 


ground  I  gave  to  each.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  farmet 
who  has  ever  given  the  matter  a  thought,  knows  that  it 
is  sound  policy  to  have  a  judicious  admixture  of  small 
holdings  amongst  the  larger  ones,  and  I  often  wish  there 
were  more  of  them,  as  they  act  as  an  inducement  to  a  man 
to  be  thrifty  and  careful  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  tenant. 
But  to  divide  the  country  into  small  holdings  would  certainly 
increase  the  rural  population,  the  general  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  poor-rates.  We  all  know  that  in  Ireland  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  has  already  used,  or  tried  to  use,  the  power 
which  his  great  possessions  as  a  territorial  magnate  give  him, 
to  enforce  clauses  in  his  leases  which  in  fact  on  his  property 
would  deprive  his  tenants  of  all  the  advantages  the  new  Tenant- 
Right  law  of  Ireland  would  give  them.  In  the  same  way  here, 
if  hypothec  were  done  away  with  to-morrow,  the  Game-laws 
abolished,  and  compensation  for  permanent  improvements  and 
unexhausted  manures  decreed  by  law — landowners  possessing, 
as  they  do,  an  article  that  is  limited  in  extent,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  human  life,  and  for  which  there  is  a 
great  and  increasing  demand,  and  keen  competition,  would 
insert  clauses  in  their  leases  that  would  make  the  tenant  con- 
tract himself  out  of  each  one  of  the  above  legal  enactments ; 
and  the  tenant,  knowing  well  that  unless  he  agreed  to  the 
clauses  he  would  not  get  a  farm  at  all,  would,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  agree  to  do  as  the  landlord  wished.  To  obviate 
this  difiiculty,  I  would,  by  law  put  a  limit  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vate contract  in  respect  of  the  above  mentioned  subjects,  and 
make  it  illegal  and  fraudulent  to  insert  clauses  in  leases 
which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Ross,  banker,  said :  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that 
many  evils  exist  in  the  present  system  of  land  letting,  and  1 
concur  in  the  view  expressed  by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  a  late 
occasion,  that  the  law  of  hypothec  is  at  the  root  of  those  evils. 
I  am  happy  to  think,  however,  that  the  injustice  of  that  law  is 
daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  that  ere  long  it  will  be 
wiped  out  of  the  statute-book ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  landlords  and  tenants  will 
meet  on  a  more  fair  and  just  platform  in  making  their  bargains. 
In  the  next  place,  I  think  the  present  system  of  land  letting 
does  not  afford  that  security  for  the  tenant's  capital  during  the 
lease  which  he  ought  to  have.  Eor  instance,  if  a  tenant  dies 
during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  and  his  heir-at-law  is  not  in  a 
position  to  take  it  up,  the  lease  and  any  improvements  the 
tenant  may  have  made  on  the  subject  are  forfeited  to  the  land- 
lord. That  may  look  rather  a  hard  case,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
much  harder  case  when  a  tenant  becomes  bankrupt  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease,  and  his  creditors  are  deprived  of  tha 
benefits  of  the  lease,  and  any  improvements  the  tenant  may 
have  made.  In  the  one  case  the  improvements  in  all  proba- 
bility are  made  with  the  tenant's  own  money,  while  in  the 
other  they  are  usually  made  with  the  money  of  his  creditors. 
No  doubt  some  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  no  landlord  would 
take  advantage  of  creditors  in  such  circumstances,  but  would 
allow  them  the  full  benefits  of  the  lease  for  its  duration.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  this  is  only  the  exception,  and  a 
very  rare  exception  indeed,  and  that  the  rule  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site. Whatever  sympathy  may  be  felt  for  the  relatives  of  a 
deceased  tenant,  there  seems  to  be  neither  sympathy  nor 
mercy  for  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  tenant.  I  may  notice 
that  an  honourable  exception  to  the  rule  occurred  lately 
in  Inverness-shire,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Cantray, 
who,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  allowed  the  creditors  of 
an  insolvent  tenant  the  full  benefits  of  the  lease  for  its 
duration ;  but  while  I  mention  this  honourable  exception,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  at  this  moment  point  to  a  case  in 
Easter  Ross — a  very  glaring  case — where  1  understand  the  rule 
is  to  be  exercised  in  all  its  severity,  and  where  a  deceased  tenant 
laid  out  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  in  draining  and  improvements 
with  the  money  of  his  creditors.  Now,  this  is  not  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  wlien  I  say  so,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  speak  rather 
feelingly  on  the  point,  for  I  have  myself  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion been  the  victim  of  this  state  of  matters — this  unjust 
state  of  matters,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  To  obviate  the 
want  of  security  for  the  tenant's  capital  during  the  lease,  and  to 
prevent  the  hardships  which  I  have  described,  I  certainly  think 
the  leases  should  be  transferable  on  reasonable  conditions,  such 
as  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Adam  in  the  paper  which  he  lately 
read  to  the  Wester  Ross  Farmers'  Club .  If  you  wish  for  a 
case  in  point,  you  can  take  the  Inverness-shire  one,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  There  is  just  one  other  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  touch.    At  the  end  of  a  lease,  I  think  the  outgoing 
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tenant  should  receive  compensation  for  improvements  iu  build- 
ings, in  draining  and  reclaiming  land,  and  for  unexhausted  ma- 
nures— in  short,  I  think  he  should  receivecompensationforallhis 
unexhausted  improvements,  suitable  to  the  holding,  and  that  add 
to  its  letting  value.  This  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  land- 
lord, but  quite  the  opposite,  for  liis  estate  would  be  enhanced  iu 
value  thereby,  and  what  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  more  than  amply  re- 
couped to  him  by  the  incoming  tenant  on  the  other  in  the 
shape  of  increased  rent,  while  the  benefits  to  the  nation  would 
be  incalculable  ;  for  the  improvements  in  agriculture  would 
then  become  continually  progressive,  and  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  iucrease  in  the  production  of  food  for  the 
people.  At  present  the  outgoing  tenant's  improvements, 
although  they  should  be  suitable  to  the  holding,  and  should 
add  to  its  letting  value,  are  forfeited  to  the  landlord.  Now  I 
think  it  can  already  be  seen  that  this  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  agriculture,  but  rather  the  opposite. 
I  have  only  farther  to  observe  that  the  paternal  system  of 
land-letting  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  period  has  arrived 
when  tenants  can  no  longer  afford  to  bestow  their  capital  and 
skill  on  improvements  to  be  forfeited  to  the  landlord,  either 
during  the  currency  of  a  lease  or  at  its  close.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  can  stand  stiU,  and  that  no  progress  in 
improvements  is  to  be  made.  The  nation  cannot  tolerate 
that — for  we  have  an  ever-increasing  population — and  our 
food  supplies  must  be  on  the  increase  also.  Upwards  of 
twenty  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  are  required  annually  to 
meet  our  daily  wants,  and  the  produce  of  this  country  at 
present  does  not  exceed  much  more  than  the  half  of 
that  quantity ;  but  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Derby  and  others,  that  with  proper  treatment 
the  soil  of  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  as 
much  again  as  it  does  now  produce.  The  question,  then 
naturally  arises,  by  whom  are  the  improvements  in  agriculture 
to  be  made  to  bring  the  soil  of  this  country  from  its  present 
state  of  yielding  only  a  respectable  composition,  as  Mr.  Adam 
so  happily  termed  it,  to  a  state  of  yielding  its  full  return  as 
required  for  the  necessities  of  the  nation  ?  I  think  the  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Those  improvements  must  either  be  made 
by  the  landlords  at  their  own  hands,  or  if  made  by  the  tenants, 
they  must  receive  compensation  for  them  at  their  waygoing. 

Mr.  Hall  (Tomich)  said  there  were  one  or  two  things  Mr. 
Tew  was  rather  easy  on.  Mr.  Tew  talked  of  hares  and  rabbits, 
but  he  (Mr.  Hall)  was  for  one  a  regular  martyr  to  pheasants. 
In  1869  and  1870  the  damage  to  his  crop  by  pheasants  was 
£150.  Mr.  Tew  seemed  to  think  that  if  farmers  got  hares  and 
rabbits  they  would  be  satisfied,  but  to  take  these  off  the  list 
would  not  ease  him  £5.  They  must  have  winged  game  as  well 
as  hares  and  rabbits.  What  was  the  use  of  giving  the  latter 
alone  to  men  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  preserve  ? 
A  year  or  two  ago  he  would  have  taken  hares  and  rabbits,  but 
not  so  now  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  one  who  desired  more  to 
see  his  landlord  enjoying  a  good  day's  sport. 

Mr.  Monro  (Allan)  thought  that  Mr.  Tew  in  his  paper  had 
gone  quite  far  enough.  He  quite  agreed,  indeed,  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  entail,  and  with  reference  to  deer  forest 
and  the  landlord  making  permanent  improvements ;  but  who 
would  define  to  him  or  to  any  man  what  unexhausted  im- 
provements were  or  what  was  their  value ;  what  nitrate  of 
soda,  guano,  or  bones  might  be  worth  after  a  certain  time  ? 
The  nineteen  years'  lease  was  a  very  great  encouragement  to 
tenants  in  this  country  to  farm  up  to  the  mark.  He  had  seen 
it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  keep  up  the  improvements 
to  the  very  last  year  of  his  lease  ;  and  when  the  tenant  went 
out  did  he  not  get  paid  for  his  grass,  dung,  and  fallow  to  their 
fuU  value  ?  But  if  he  exhausted  the  farm  he  would  not  get 
so  much  for  these  things.  Mr.  Tew's  paper  was  excellent  in 
many  respects,  but  he  had  said  some  things  that  were  very 
difficult  to  be  brought  out.  He  (Mr.  Monro)  some  years  ago 
went  to  see  a  friend  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  they  had 
Tenant-Right.  He  walked  over  part  of  the  estate  along 
with  the  factor,  who  pointed  out  to  him  one  farm  on  which 
a  house  stood  more  like  a  squire's  mansion  than  a  farm  house. 
The  tenant  was  a  rich  manufacturer  in  manchester,  who  took 
the  farm  and  built  such  a  house  that  the  landlord  could  not 
buy  him  out  under  £10,000.  Now  he  asked  them  was  it  right 
that  conditions  should  prevail  under  which  this  might  be  done  ? 
There  might  be  many  grievances  on  the  side  of  the  tenants, 
there  might  also  be  some  on  the  side  of  the  landlords.    He 


did  not  say  they  were  not  entitled  to  give  compensation  for 
what  were  really  improvements  on  a  farm,  but  if  they  tried  to 
define  how  much  manure  was  left  on  a  farm  they  should  be  all 
in  a  maze.  A  tenant  might  spend  £4  an  acre  in  liming  land, 
and  injure  it  very  much.  Was  the  landlord  to  pay  for  that P 
The  tenant  ought  rather  to  pay  for  depreciating  tlie  landlord  s 
property.  Such  things  had  been  done  to  the  land  in  Ross- 
shire,  and  would  be  done  again.  He  thought  the  least  they 
could  do  as  a  club  was  to  thank  Mr.  Tew  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  MACLEOD  (CadboU)  said  :  I  came  here  to-day  to  hear 
this  paper  read  by  Mr.  Tew,  and  I  can  compliment  him  very 
highly  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duty.    It 
has  kept  you  in  roars  of  laughter,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  you  can  have  taken  it  all  as  serious.    Mr.  Tew  began  as 
a  lamb,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  raging  of  a  lion,  though  I 
must  say  towards  the  end  he  rather  pacified  down.    Till  you 
get  a  race  of  landlords  and  tenants  from  heaven,  legislation  to 
correspond  to  Mr.  Tew's  desire  is  utterly  impossible.     The 
whole  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  positive 
contract.     It  is  not  for  the  landlord  to  say  to  the  tenant, 
"  You  shall  pay  me  this  rent,  and  you  shall  do  so-and-so," ^nor 
for  the  tenant  to  use  similar  language  to  the  landlord.    The 
lease  is  a  contract  between  man  and  man ;  each  party  is  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  terms  or  to  decline  them,  and  each  man 
ought  to  abide  by  the  contract  he  makes.    The  tenants  in 
Scotland  are  not  like  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  for  whom  special 
legislation  was  recently  undertaken.    Even  the  Irish  Land 
Act  only  binds  small  tenants  corresponding  to  our  crofters  ; 
all  tenants  above  £50,  and  who  have  leases,  are  out  of  that 
Act.    The  measure  gives  compensation  to  a  set  of  people  who 
are  positively  utterly  incapable  of  looking  after  their  own  in- 
terests.   Any  person  acquainted  with  Ireland  for  many  years 
past,  even  before  the  famine,  must  have  known  that  the  whole 
system  of  holding  land  in  that  country  was  vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  was  there  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  saw  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  matters.     There  were  annual  tenants, 
wretched  creatures  running  on  from  year  to  year  ;  there  were 
leases  for  life,  which  might  last  ten  years  or  nearly  a  hundred; 
there  were  leases  for  thirty-one  years,  and  besides  all  this  you 
had  the  system  of  middlemen.     The  whole  thing  was    mon- 
strous; and  since  the  great  famine  of  1846  the  evils  have  been 
increasing.      Such    legislation    was,     therefore,     absolutely 
necessary  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  things  are  different.    The 
tenant-farmers  of  this  country  would  feel  insulted,  and  justly 
so,  if  told  that  they  were  not  capable  of  making  their  own 
bargains.     They  are    men  of    substance,    men    of  capital — 
("  Some  of  them")— and  if  they  do  not  like  to  take  farms  they 
can  turn  their  abilities  to  other  professions  ;  and,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  legislate  between  man   and  man,  and  to   prevent 
men  making  free  and  open  bargains,  is  a  thing,  I  am  sure,  the 
tenants  are  only  wasting  their  time  in  agitating  for.     No  Par- 
liament, at  any  rate,  until  we  get  a  perfectly  revolutionary 
Parliament,  will  ever  agree  to  it.      Mr.    Tew's  lecture  has 
certainly  gone  over  a  very  wide  field.    It  began  with  Tenant- 
Right.     Now,  what  are  Tenant-Rights  ?     A  proprietor  takes 
a  tenant,  or  a  tenant  takes  land,  under  a  fixed  agreement.     I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Tew  in  abominating  leases  such  as  I  have 
seen,  drawn  up  in  twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  closely-written 
folio,  and  I  think  the  less  lawyers  have  to   do  with  landlords 
the  better.    At  the  same  time  we  require  leases,  and  they 
must  be  distinct  and  clear.    My  own  practice  has  always  been 
to  tie  the  tenant  down  with  as  few  clauses  as   possible.    But 
while  there  are  good  tenants— and    they  may    possibly    pre- 
dominate—there are  also  bad  tenants,  and  the  landlord  should 
be  protected.    If  the  tenant  has  a  right  to   compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  the  landlord  has  also   a  right  to 
compensation  for  injuries.     I  should  like   to   ask   you  or  any 
practical  man  how  the  facts  in  these  circumstances   are  to   be 
arrived  at  ?     The  matter  must  be  given  to  the  lawyers  again, 
and  they  will  have  to  examine  and  consider  what   has   been 
going  on  for  nineteen  years.    The  theory  of  giving  compensa- 
tion in  this  way  may  look  very  fine,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  carry  it  out  in  practise.      Then,    as  regards  buildings   and 
other  improvements,  if  aU  proprietors  were  millionaires,  or  had 
abundance  of  money,  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  put  all 
the  buildings  into  a  thorough  state  of  repair,  and  fence  and  drain 
the  land,  and  then  say  to  the  tenant,  "  Now  give  me  an    ade- 
quate return  for  the  money."     But,  unfortunately,  a  number 
of  the  proprietors  are  not  in  that  happy  position.    The  con- 
sequence is  that  agreements  are  made  ;  the  proprietor  is  to  do 
certain  things  and  spend  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  then 
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the  tenant  professes  liimself  satisfied.  What  right,  then,  has 
the  tenant  afterwards  to  erect  buildings  ?  They  may  or  may 
not  he  for  the  interest  of  the  farm  ;  they  may  lie  utterly  use- 
less at  the  end  of  the  lease  ;  and  why  should  the  landlord  be 
made  to  pay  for  things  that  are  totally  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  lease?  ("Suitable  improvements.")  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion,  and  am  so  now,  that  if  a  tenant  puts  up 
buildings — or  a  man  who  takes  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  town — and  at  the  close  of  the  lease  the  landlord  does  not 
pay  for  them,  then  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
move them.  That  is  all  that  can  be  done  without  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  proprietor,  and  that  is  what  the 
Lord  Advocate  some  time  ago  proposed  to  do.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, many  buildings  put  up  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  now 
these  would  not  be  considered  of  much  value.  And  a  tenant, 
if  he  has  command  of  an  unlimited  purse,  may  build  a  house 
like  that  which  Mr.  Monro  of  Allan  mentioned.  Is  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  for  that  ?  Oh,  you  say,  settle  it  by  arbitration. 
IS'ow,  I  have  had  a  pretty  large  experience,  and  I  do  abominate 
arbitration.  It  seldom  pleases  either  party  ;  and  if  you  come 
to  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  be  landed  in  the 
clutches  of  our  friends  the  lawyers.  Next  as  regards  trenching 
and  reclaiming,  if  the  tenant  is  bound  by  his  lease  to  trench 
twenty  or  thirty  acres,  then  it  is  part  of  his  bargain  which  he 
must  fulfil ;  if  he  trenches  it  without  being  required  to  do  so, 
he  does  it  with  the  idea  of  remunerating  himself  during  the 
currency  of  his  lease,  and  what  right  has  he  to  ask  for  com- 
pensation at  the  close  ?  Perhaps  the  landlord  would  prefer 
that  the  trenching  had  not  been  done  ;  he  might  desire  to  plant 
it,  or  even  to  afford  cover  for  those  much-abused  animals,  hares 
and  rabbits.  And  these  animals  do  very  little  damage  in 
Easter  Ross.  Mr.  Hall  acknowledges  that  the  whole  of  his 
losses  was  only  £5  a  year.  As  regards  draining,  how  is  the 
tenant  entitled  to  ask  payment  for  more  than  he  agreed  upon  ? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  draining  done  both  by  landlord  and 
tenant  which  had  better  not  be  done.  Various  things  choke 
up  the  drains,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  bad  draining  as 
well  as  good.  Who  is  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the  lease  whether 
the  draining  is  badly  done  or  well  done?  Coming  to  the 
question  of  [manures,  Mr.  Monro  of  Allan  has  very  justly 
asked,  how  are  you  to  ascertain  what  compensation  should]  be 
given  ?  In  some  parts  of  the  South,  where  the  steelbow 
system  prevails,  it  may  be  different ;  but  in  this  country,  when 
a  tenant  goes  out,  he  is  paid  for  his  dung  according  to  quality, 
he  is  paid  for  his  grass,  first  and  second  year's,  and  for  fallow, 
and  he  gets  the  last  of  the  grain  crop  out  of  the  ground.  I 
have  known  of  a  case  where  a  tenant  put  nitrate  of  soda  at  a 
cost  of  £3  an  acre  on  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  crop  might 
look  well  and  be  valued  high  ;  and  this  I  am  told  is  an  excess- 
ively scourging  and  noxious  manure,  though  it  gives  you  a 
good  crop  for  one  year.  Would  the  proprietor  or  incoming 
tenant  have  to  pay  for  that  ?  He  pays  for  the  value  of  the 
manure  on  the  grass.  I  really  do  not  think  that  we  can  make 
our  system  very  much  better.  As  regards  assigning  the  lease, 
1  am  perfectly  aware  that  hardships  may  arise  where  a  tenant 
has  a  son  who  is  not  capable  of  taking  the  larm,  or  is  other- 
wise employed  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  rather  leave  it  to  any 
of  his  other  sons,  or  to  his  widow.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
considered.  But  to  allow  the  farmer  to  assign  his  lease  to  any 
other  person  he  pleased  would  be  perfect  confiscation.  I  have 
read  all  the  arguments  on  the  subject  and  the  whole  of  the 
Parliamentary  evidence,  and  that  is  my  conclusion.  The  land- 
lord, of  course,  is  anxious  to  get  a  solvent  tenant.  Suppose 
A,  B,  and  C  bid  for  a  farm  ;  the  landlord  gives  the  farm  to  A 
because  he  knows  he  is  a  thoroughbred  farmer  and  a  man  of 
substantial  means.  But  suppose  two  or  three  years  after  he 
gels  tiie  lease,  A  wants  to  become  a  member  of  Parliament  or 
something  else,  and  he  desires  to  get  rid  of  the  farm.  He  has 
made  a  contract,  and  cannot  justly  get  out  of  it  without  con- 
ent  of  the  other  party.  Tiie  landlord  ought  to  be  protected 
in  tiiis  matter,  and  to  give  the  tenant  the  power  of  assigning 
his  lease  is  monstrous.  The  proposal  is  qualified  very  often 
by  certain  reservations.  But  what  reservations  can  you 
have  ?  If  the  landlord  says  "  1  will  not  let  you  do  it,"  the 
tenant  should  not  have  the  power  of  assignation,  and  if  the 
landlord  gives  liis  consent  the  thing  can  be  done  now.  If  the 
tenant  wants  to  get  rid  of  iiis  farm  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  to  let  him  go  if  Uo.  gets  a  man  in  his  place  of  whom 
he  approves,  and  lie  seldom  refuses  his  consent  to  the  assigna- 
tion. L"<J1' yes,  often.  It  is  generally  refused."  "Yes, 
alter  you  have  spent  £1,000  in  improving  it."]     Well,  when  it 


is  refused  you  cannot  tell  the  landlord's  motives  ;  he  may  have 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  tenant,  and  would  prefer  not  to 
have  him.  You  must  give  the  landlord  the  right  of  selection. 
I  am  satisfied  that  hypothec  is  far  more  in  the  tenant's  interest 
than  the  landlord's.  The  landlords  can  protect  them- 
selves, but  the  law  enables  them  in  bad  years  to  give 
tenants  time  to  recover  themselves,  when  smaller  creditors 
might  rush  in  and  crush  them ;  and  I  know  there  are  many 
men  now  sitting  comfortably  in  Easter  Ross  who  would  never 
have  sat  there  if  their  fathers  had  not  got  their  farms  under 
the  protection  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec.  The  law  does  not 
apply  merely  to  farms.  It  has  a  very  wide  application,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  tenants  and  landlords  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  but  also  to  house  proprietors.  I  should  like  to  see 
whether  house  proprietors  would  like  to  do  away  with  it.  It 
also  extends  to  the  cargo  of  ships,  and  the  lien  over  goods 
in  warehouses.  The  Law  of  Hypothec  never  will  be  abolished 
unless  it  is  taken  up  as  a  Government  measure,  and  if  it  goes 
in  one  case  it  must  go  in  all.  Personally,  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable ;  I  care  little  or  nothing  about  it ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  protection  to  many  men  of  ability  and  small  means.  The 
whole  evidence  of  men  like  Mr.  M'Combie  and  Mr.  Hope,  of 
Pentonbarns,  came  to  this — that  if  hypothec  were  done  away 
with  it  would  lessen  competition  for  large  farms,  and  large 
farmers  would  get  their  holdings  cheaper.  Except  this  there 
was  not  a  single  positive  grievance.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  discussing  the  Game-laws.  They  don't  affect  us  much 
in  Easter  Ross,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  glad  to  get  into  the  field 
and  enjoy  a  good  day's  coursing. 

Mr.  Hall  wished  to  explain,  as  Mr.  Macleod  had  apparently 
taken  him  up  wrongly.  Mr.  Tew  only  wanted  hares  and  rab- 
bits taken  out  of  the  Game-laws ;  and  what  he  (Mr.  Hall) 
meant  was  that,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  preserve, 
this  would  not  save  him  £5,  unless  he  also  got  winged  game. 

Mr.  Sellae,  said  farmers  were  not  speakers,  and  he  could 
give  no  idea  of  the  anxiety  which  these  questions  had  caused 
him  for  many  years.  When  tenants  began  a  lease  their  only 
chance  was  to  farm  very  highly — to  throw  one  thousand 
pounds  after  another  into  the  farms  to  make  them  more  valu- 
able. They  had  really  to  make  50  per  cent,  more  grow  than 
grew  before  if  they  were  to  succeed  as  farmers  at  all ;  in  fact, 
by  the  end  of  the  lease  they  had  to  make  the  landowner's 
property  50  per  cent,  better,  and  it  would  actually  sell  or  let 
so  much  dearer.  Now  it  was  awfnlly  hard  to  oblige  tenants 
to  make  their  profits  and  do  that  too.  If  a  man  entered  on  a 
farm  which  was  in  very  high  heart,  say  after  a  proprietor,  he 
might  go  on  ;  but  if  he  entered  a  poor  place,  he  had  to  im- 
prove it  greatly.  Suppose,  that  he  did  his  very  best  to  im- 
prove it,  and  then  died  or  failed,  the  proprietor  got  everything 
by  the  present  law  until  his  claims  were  satisfied  ;  and  besides 
that,  the  farm  vastly  increased  in  value.  Moreover,  there  were 
ever  so  many  restrictions  on  management.  The  tenant  ought 
not  to  suffer  damages  from  game  ;  he  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  assigning  his  lease  ;  and  what  he  (Mr.  Sellar)  desired  was 
that  there  should  be  no  bargain  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
his  rights  in  these  matters.  He  wanted  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
abolished  ;  he  wanted  fair  play.  If  hypothec  were  abolished, 
a  landlord,  in  letting  his  farm,  would  have  to  consider 
whether  a  man  had  capital  and  was  able  to  carry  it  on,  be- 
cause at  present  a  man  without  anything  might  get  a  farm  by 
paying  £10  more  for  it  than  another  competitor,  and  under 
the  Law  of  Hypothec  the  landlord  was  quite  safe.  As  regards 
sub-letting,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  d)ing,  or  becoming 
bankrupt,  or  losing  his  health,  the  farm  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  a  man  of  business  or  skill  who  could  manage  it ;  that 
is,  the  goodwill  of  the  business  ought  to  belong  to  the  person 
who  made  it  valuable,  namely,  the  tenant,  and  it  ought  to  go 
either  to  his  family  or  his  heirs.  But  he  would  like  to  con- 
sider the  landlord  ;  and  if  a  tenant  wanted  to  give  up  a  farm, 
or  his  creditors  or  trustees  wanted  to  give  it  up,  the  landlord 
should  have  the  first  offer  of  it  at  valuation.  They  should  be 
able  to  say  to  the  landlord,  "  If  you  want  to  choose  the  tenant 
pay  me  value  for  the  farm  ;  and  if  you  don't,  then  it  is  my 
business  to  find  a  man  of  skill ;"  and  it  was  immensely  better 
for  the  proprietor  to  have  the  farm  carried  on  by  a  man  of 
skill  than  by  trustees  that  would  harry  it.  Trustees  could 
scarcely  manage  it :  they  had  too  much  risk  ;  the  law  bore 
BO  hardly  upon  them  that  they  would  with  difficulty  get 
trustees  to  undertake  a  farm.  Now,  they  wanted  hypothec 
abolished.  That  was  the  biggest  anxiety  that  ever  he  had  in 
his  life.    This  Parliament  was  just  dying,  and  there  was  no 
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chance ;  but  they  had  the  ballot  now,  and  under  the  new 
reijime  old  modes  of  influence  would  not  tell  so  much.  At 
present  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  Parliament  were  land- 
owners and  interested  in  game  preserving.  To  the  new  Par- 
liament they  must  insist  on  electing  men  who  would  back  up 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Government.  And  when  they  were 
cheering  now  let  them  see  that  they  stood  up  to  that  when  the 


time  came.  Mr.  Gladstone's  practice  was  evidently,  first  to 
dispose  of  one  subject,  then  of  another.  So  let  the  farmers 
stick  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  First  they  had  to  secure  the 
power  of  making  a  fair  bargain.  JUet  there  be  no  protection  to 
the  proprietor,  and  let  the  farmer  claim  no  protection.  There 
was  plenty  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  he  would  say 
no  more  at  present. 


VIRGINIA     AS     A     FIELD     FOR     EMIGRATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Bideford  Farmers'  Club,  Major-Geu. 
C.  J.  Barton  delivered  the  following  lecture  : 

During  last  summer  T  paid  a  visit  to  America,  principally  with 
the  object  of  going  through  tlie  State  of  Virginia,  and  seeing  for 
myself  how  far  the  accounts  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  papers  were  to  be  depended  upon.  I  must  premise 
by  assuring  you  that,  in  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  I  shall 
relate  as  far  as  I  can  the  facts  that  came  under  ray  observation ; 
and  that  where  I  give  you  opinions  or  information  from 
others,  I  shall  only  state  that  of  the  correctness  of  which  I 
am  convinced.  The  State  of  Virginia  is  about  the  size 
of  England  and  Scotland  put  together;  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  now  a  separate  State,  is  about  as  large  as 
Ireland.  The  State  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
about  midway  between  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the 
North  American  States,  hence  it  is  free  from  the  rigorous 
■winters  of  Canada,  and  does  not  suffer  from  the  long  and  hot 
summers  of  the  more  Southern  States.  When  I  was  there  it 
was,  no  doubt,  very  hot ;  it  had  all  the  glare  of  an  Indian 
sun,  but  none  of  the  powerful  effects  of  it.  Ladies  and  chil- 
dren were  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day  without  apparently  any 
ill  effects,  and  farmers  and  others  worked  as  hard  in  the  harvest- 
field  as  in  England.  I  must  remind  you,  however,  that  as 
usual  when  it  is  a  wet  year  in  England,  there  was  a 
drought  over  there,  and  nearly  all  whom  I  met  told 
me  I  was  seeing  everything  at  its  worst.  I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  much  liotter  than  usual.  From 
English  residents  there  I  learnt  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  months,  the  climate  is  most  delightful  to  the 
senses,  and  at  all  times,  even  at  its  greatest  heat,  most  healthy. 
You  are  aware  of  the  civil  war  that  devastated  that  country  in 
the  present  decade.  For  four  years  Virginia  was  ravaged  by 
forces  of  more  than  a  million  of  men  under  arms.  The  result 
of  the  war  was,  that  the  slaves,  which  formed  the  great  wealth 
of  the  country,  were  emancipated  ;  and  wlien  it  is  remembered 
that  each  one  of  them  represented  a  value  of  1,000  dollars 
(£200),  and  that  [many  owners  of  estates  had  100  or  more, 
you  may  imagine  the  great  loss  entailed.  The  landlords  appear 
to  have  accumulated  capital  not  in  cash,  but  in  slaves ;  hence 
the  emancipation  left  them  with  nothing  but  their  broad  acres 
— without  men  to  work  them,  or  money  to  pay  for  labour. 
For  this  reason  yon  may  buy  land  for  less  than  tlie  rent  paid 
for  the  occupation  of  it  in  this  country,  and  its  price  varies 
from  a  few  shillings  to  £20  an  acre,  according  to  its  position, 
quality,  and  improvements.  The  latter  price  is  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional one  ;  and  from  £3  to  £5  an  acre  will  give  a  man  a 
property,  in  good  order  as  to  house,  buildings,  fences,  &c., 
near  to  a  town  or  railway  station,  and  fit  to  enter  on  at  once. 
The  money  is  paid  generally  thus — one-third  or  half  cash, 
and  the  remainder  by  yearly  instalments,  running  at  6.  per 
cent,  interest.  One-half  at  least  of  the  State  is  still  uncleared 
forest,  and  many  spots  which  before  the  war  were  well-to-do 
farms,  are  now  covered  with  pine  scrub,  and  to  be  had  for  a 
few  shillings  an]  acre.  The  whole  country  is  beautifully 
watered.  The  streams,  as  to  size,  are  called  rivers,  creeks, 
runs,  and  branches,  and  cold  clear  springs  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance ;  going  along  a  road,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
you  can  scarcely  pass  a  mile  without  crossing  a  stream. 
The  properties  generally  have  the  homestead  built  on  en 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  the  farm  buildings 
close  by  at  the  bottom  ;  and  I  never  saw  one  without  a  stream 
running  through  it.  On  every  property  a  portion  is  reserved 
under  timber  for  fuel  and  fences,  the  latter  being  nearly  always 
of  split  rails.  As  farmers  you  will  not  think  very  highly  of 
the  farming  there,  when  I  tell  you  very  seldom  indeed  is  any 
manure  made  on^the  farm.  I  came  across  thousand-acre  men 
without  a  single  head  of  stock,  who  farmed  thus :  1st  year, 
Indian  corn ;  2nd,  wheat,  with  clover  between  the  drills ;  3rd, 


hay ;  and  4h,  ploughed  in,  the  only  manure  used  being  a  little 
gypsum  (called  there  plaster),  to  the  clover  before  the  hay  crop. 
Such  land,  after  this  treatment,  for  many  years  only  produced 
15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  only  explanation  of  the 
small  crops  which  the  larmer  could  give  was,  that  a  blight  had 
fallen  on  the  land  since  the  war !  Although  there  is  such 
abundance  of  running  water,  in  no  single  place  did  I  see  any 
attempt  at  irrigation.  On  one  farm  I  saw,  where  water  had 
accidentally  escaped  over  it,  some  clover,  which  had  grown  so 
thick  and  strong  as  to  convince  any  ordinary  observer  of  the 
great  benefit  systematic  irrigation  would  be.  I  have  heard  of 
a  Virginian  saying  that  "  everything  man  can  want  for  food  is 
grown  there  ;"  but  tea  and  coffee,  for  instance,  are  not,  so  I 
can't  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman,  as  I  think  most  of  us 
want  these  articles.  But  certainly  the  productions  are  most 
varied.  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  the  staple ;  but  all  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  grown  in  England,  with  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  found  there ;  grapes  and  peaches 
grow  wild  in  the  hedge-rows,  but  by  careful  cultivation  pay 
well.  In  truth,  the  land  is  so  fertile,  and  produces  with  so 
little  trouble,  that  small  economies,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  ends  meet  here,  are  not  thought  of  there. 
The  produce  of  orchards,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  every 
farm,  are  left  to  hogs  and  niggers.  As  an  instance  of  the  way 
this  one  item  may  be  turned  to  better  account,  an  Englishman 
near  Richmond  told  me  he  had  an  orchard  of  two  or  three 
acres,  and  running  a  waggon  into  it,  told  the  nigger  boys 
about  the  place  that  if  they  would  fill  it  from  day  to  day  with 
the  fallen  apples  he  would  make  vinegar  from  the  cider,  and 
pay  them  a  dollar  (4s.)  a  barrel  for  all  that  was  turned  out. 
He  realised  300  dollars  (£60)  by  the  transaction  in  one  season. 
I  heard  very  contradictory  statements  about  tobacco  as  a  crop, 
but  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  personal  supervision,  paid  well,  and  was  not  exhaustive  if 
grown  in  suitable  rotation,  with  plenty  of  manure.  The  profits 
of  farming  there,  as  in  every  other  country,  depend,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  very  much  on  the  farmer,  supposing  his  land  to 
be  fair.  One  of  the  thousand-acre  gentlemen  I  have  before 
referred  to,  with  his  four-course  system,  without  manure  or 
stock,  told  me  he  barely  paid  his  expenses,  which  you  will  not 
wonder  at,  and  so  did  some  others.  Again,  other  Virginian 
gentlemen — and  they  were  principally  those  from  whom  I 
learnt  most — showed  me  that  farming  might  be  made  profit- 
able enough  ;  and  pointed  justly  to  the  old  slave  days,  when 
owners  became  wealthy  men,  though  they  all  kept  bailiffs  or 
agents,  and  gave  their  properties  little  or  no  supervision. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  labour  now  is  cheaper  than  in  those 
days,  when  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  slaves  were  able- 
bodied  men,  though  all  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed. 
The  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  £3  or  £4  an  acre  (tenant's 
capital  as  it  would  be  here),  judiciously  expended,  would  bring 
a  handsome  return.  Young  stock  are  usually  purchased  in  the 
breeding  districts — say  100  or  200  miles  by  rail  from  the 
coast — and  profitably  fattened  for  the  butcher ;  but  the  usual 
practice  was  to  do  so  at  grass,  and  not  by  stall-feeding.  The 
Devon  stock  appears  to  be  the  favourite.  Horses  are  good  and 
cheap.  And  now  1  come  to  a  very  important  question  for  farmers, 
and  that  is  labour.  All,  or  nearly  all,  there  procurable  is 
black — viz.,  the  emancipated  slaves  and  their  descendants. 
I  made  special  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and,  without  exception, 
every  Englishman  I  saw  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  them. 
Those  wlio  had  farmed  here  considered  them  better  in  every 
respect  than  the  ordinary  English  labourer.  Their  wages  (in- 
cluding rations)  are  about  the  same  as  here.  I  would  not, 
then,  advise  the  English  labourer  to  go  to  Virginia,  where  he 
would  have  to  compete  with  the  nigger,  but  to  the  Far  West, 
where  there  are  none  of  the  latter,  and  where,  consequently, 
wages  are  much  higher.    Every  farm  has  its  labour-saving 
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machinery  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  here,  and  can  he  pro- 
cured there  at  reasonable  rates.  Hay  requires  very  httle 
making,  and  is  therefore  carried  with  but  little  labour.  Mules 
are  considered  better  than  horses  for  farm  work,  and  fetch 
higher  prices.  There  are  no  carts,  but  light  waggons  do  all 
the  work,  and  stand  the  roads  well.  The  latter  are  generally 
only  tracks,  and  are  good,  fair,  or  bad,  according  to  the  country 
they  pass  through.  Taxes,  I  was  informed  by  Englishmen, 
amount  altogether  to  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum — that  is 
including  national,  state,  county  and  all  local  taxes  ;  but  there 
is  a  heavy  duty  on  clothing,  hardware.  Sec,  from  England, 
which  makes  these  articles  very  expensive.  This  duty  is, 
however,  being  gradually  reduced.  Living  in  the  country  is 
very  cheap,  and,  even  in  cities,  hotel  charges  are  only  ten 
shillings  a  day  for  board  and  lodging,  or  just  half  the  New 
York  rates.  Women  servants  are  abundant,  good,  and  their 
wages  much  less  than  in  England.  They  are  blacks,  but 
generally  with  some  white  blood  in  them.  There  is  not  much 
game,  because  there  is  no  preserving  nor  any  game-laws,  but 
they  are  now  being  introduced  by  the  legislature.  There  are 
fox  hounds — trencher  fed — and  made  into  packs  when  required. 
Market  gardening  near  a  town  is  very  profitable  to  a  man  who 
knows  his  work.  A  point  you  will  wish  to  know  about  is  the 
title  to  land,  and  how  it  is  transferred,  and  I  am  able  to  give 
you  most  satisfactory  information  on  these  matters.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  understand  that  Virginia  is  a  very  old 
settled  country,  and  every  acre  of  it  is  private  property ;  but 
every  property  is  registered  in  the  Court  House  of  the  county 
it  is  in,  and  no  money  advanced  on  any  property  can  be  re- 
covered at  law,  unless  the  transaction  has  been  also  also  regis- 
tered there.  Consequently,  on  deciding  upon  your  location,  you 
have  only  to  pay  a  small  fee  (under  10  shillings),  for  leave  to 
examine  the  records  of  the  property  at  the  Court  House,  and 
can  then  satisfy  yourself  both  as  to  any  mortgage  standing 
against  it,  and  on  every  particular  regarding  it.  You  can  then 
close  your  bargain,  or  not,  as  you  please,  and  the  title-deeds  are 
transferred  to  you  without  charge,  when  purchase  money  is 
paid.  Men  with  but  little  capital,  I  should  advise  to  take  a 
farm  on  the  share  principle,  which  is  as  follows  :  One-third  to 
landlord,  one-third  to  implements  and  horses,  and  one-third  to 
labour.  The  rent  is  thus  paid  in  produce  ;  here  is  no  risk, 
and  steadiness  combined  with  intelligence  may  soon  make  a 
man  a  freeholder.  The  means  of  education  are  abundant, 
cheap  and  excellent.  Indeed,  I  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Prussia,  America  stands  first  among  civilised  nations 
in  this  matter.  Every  village  has  its  free  scliool,  to  which  you 
have  the  right  to  send  your  children  to  be  educated  gratis  al- 
most. And  in  every  city  there  are  schools  of  all  kinds,  and 
colleges  in  some.  At  Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  is  the 
University  of  Virginia,  corresponding  to  our  Oxford  or  Cam- 
hridge,  and  a  Military  College  at  Lexington.  There  is  also  an 
Agricultural  College  corresponding  to  our  Cirencester  College, 
and  every  assistance  is  giveu  by  the  Government  to  help  far- 
mers in  technical  difficulties.  There  is  a  Public  Museum,  where 
the  diseases  of  all  kinds  which  attack  grains  and  fruits  are 
shown,  modelled  in  wax,  to  represent  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  diseased  produce,  with  its  approved  remedy;  and  agricultural 
statistics  are  published  every  year,  full  of  information  to 
farmers,  and  given  them  gratis.  Episcopal  churches  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  where  the  service  is  almost  identical  with 
our  own,  and  chapels  of  every  religious  denomination  you  ever 
heard  of.  I  believe  there  are  no  tithes,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
the  ministers  are  paid.  The  State  of  Virginia  abounds  in 
mineral  wealth,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  manganese  being  the 
principal.  The  Virginian  coal  field  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
being  estimated  at  some  16,000  square^  miles,  and  the  new 
railway  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Ohio  passes  through  acres 
of  it  cropping  out  on  the  surface.  There  are  enormous  de- 
posits of  gypsum,  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  other 
building  stone,  and  clay  exists  in  endless  varieties.  The 
forests  and  timber  are  magnificent.  Black  walnut,  oak, 
chesnut,  maple,  hickory,  and  many  other  trees  are  found  in 
great  profusion ;  and  I  have  seen  growing  out  of  a  stump  three 
feet  diameter  four  fresh  trees  each  of  a  foot  or  more  diameter. 
This  sort  of  land  can  be  had  for  very  little,  and,  if  cleared  in- 
telligently, pays  its  prime  cost  over  and  over  again  by  the  sale 
of  timber.  The  State  is  divided  into  three  natural  portions, 
each  having  a  different  soil  and  climate.  Commencing  from 
the  coast  and  going  west  is  that  part  called  Tidewater — that  is, 
so  much  of  the  country  up  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  which  the 
tide  reaches.    Its  width  varies  from  10  to  80  miles.    I  found 


that  no  Englishman  would  settle  in  this  part,  as  it  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  unhealthy,  though  I  did  not  meet  one  who 
had  ever  tried  it.    I  made  particular  inquiries  about  it,  and  I 
went   to  see   it.     My  experience   in    feverish    countries   has 
always  been  that  the  inhabitants  show  the  unhealthy  state  of 
such  a  district  by  their  cadaverous  faces  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance ;  but  I  found  all  the  residents  of  Tidewater  as  strong  and 
healthy-looking  as  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  was  invariably 
told  that  though  one  might  get  an  attack  of  ague  and  fever,  it 
yielded  in  a  few  hours  to  simple  treatment,  did  not  return  at 
intervals,  as  in  India  it  would,  and  that  in  all  other  respects 
that  part  was  remarkably  healthy  and  free  from  disorders  of 
the  lungs,  and  from  attacks  of  a  typhoid  nature,  which  some- 
times occur  elsewhere.      This  part  has  otherwise  great  advan- 
tages to  the  emigrant.    Land  is  cheap,  so  is  labour  ;  the  rich 
alluvial   soil  is   easily  worked,   the   climate   is  pleasant,  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  abounds  in  fish,  oysters,  crabs,  &c.,  with  quan- 
tities of  game  and  wild  fowl  in  the  winter.     Proceeding  west, 
the  next  great  natural  division  is  ths  Piedmont  Valley — that 
is,  the  beautiful  district  lying  between  Tidewater  and  the  Blue 
Hidge  Mountains.     This  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  and  is  from  10  to  100  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  right  through  the  State.    The  soil  on 
the  eastern  slopes   is  mostly  a  strong  red  loam,  with  red  clay 
subsoil  very  like  South  Devon,  beautifully  watered  and  tim- 
bered, and  with  very  rich  river  bottoms.    Here  are  found  many 
Englishmen,  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  properties  of  all 
sizes  and  at   all  prices,  are   in  the  market.    The  last  great 
division  is   the  Great  Valley,  which   lies  between   the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  This  is  the  mountainous 
portion  of  the  State,  and  the  great  breeding  district  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep.     This  part  suffered  less  than  others  in  the 
war ;   and   the   owners   of   property   having   few  slaves,  lost 
little,  are  comparatively  well  off,  and  the  prices  of  estates  are 
generally  higher  than  elsewhere.     Beyond  this  comes  Western 
Virginia,  reaching  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio 
Hiver.     It  is   mountainous,  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
Railroads  are  being  constructed  through  it,  which  will  soon 
develop  its  great  resources.     Here  land  may  be  had  for  a  mere 
song.     In  conclusion,  I  would    state  my  firm  conviction,  that 
in  nearly  every  respect  Virginia  surpasses  all  British  colonies 
in  its  advantages   as   a  field  for  emigration.    Ten  days  from 
Liverpool   lands  you  in  one  of  its  ports.     Every  element  of 
civilisation  is  there  found.     The  people  are  courteous,  proud 
of  their  English  descent,  glad  to  welcome  Englishmen  among 
them.     The  greatest  peace,  and  protection  to  life  and  pro- 
perty are  there  afforded.    Railroads  and  common  roads  run 
in  every  direction — the  telegraph  ilashes  every  day  news  from 
England,  which  the  next  morning  you  get  in  your  daily  paper. 
The  climate  is  excellent ;    land  is  fabulously  cheap  ;  labour 
cheap,  good,  and  abundant ;  servants  the  same.     There  is  no 
roughing   it,  as    in   the   Australian   or  South  African  bush. 
Ladies  and  children  need  have  no  more  of  it  than  in  England. 
Churches,  schools,  colleges,  are  to  he  found  in  every  direction. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  are  its  drawbacks  ?     The  first  one, 
perhaps,  that  will  occur  to  the  intending  emigrant  is  that  the 
country  is  not  under  the  British  flag  ;  but  even  if  this  be  con- 
sidered an  objection,  I  would  remind  you  that  no  one  there  is 
obliged  to  become  an  American  citizen  :  you  may  still  remain 
British  subjects.     And  the  only  other  drawback  that  I  can 
think  of  is,  that  the  weather  is  unpleasantly  warm  for  Eng- 
lislunen  for  some  ten  weeks  in  the  summer,  but  so  it  is  in 
Australia  ;    and  though  it  is  warm,  it  is  not  unhealthy.    To 
the  educated  man  with  a  small  capital,  to  the  retired  officer 
with  a  family  to  put  out  in  the  world  (and  there  are  many 
openings  there),  to  the  tenant-farmer  with  capital  enough  to 
enter  on  a  farm  in  England,  to  the  small  tradesman,  the  arti- 
san, and  the  mechanic,  I  say,  you  will  each  and  all  do  better 
there  than  here.     You  must  remember  that,  however  small 
your  property  may  be  there,  it  will  be  your  own ;  and  you  wiU 
enjoy   that   sense  of  rude   independence,  that   freedom  from 
harassing  cares  and  pinching  discomforts  which  are  the  lot  of 
all  but  the  wealthy  in  this  country.      The  pang  of  leaving  it 
may  be  severe,  but  I  really  believe  you  will  never  regret  it, 
when  once  settled  down.      There,  as  elsewhere,  honesty,  so- 
briety, intelligence,  tact,  and  a  brave  heart  must  secure  suc- 
cess, comfort,  and  independence  :    and  above  all  things,  do  not 
expect  to  find  anotlier  England  there,  or  be  disappointed  if 
things  are  done  there  differently.      Take  things  as  you  find 
thera,  and  make  the  best  of  them :  thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
you  succeed. 
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THE     LABOUR     QUESTION     AS     IT    RELATES    TO    AGRICULTURE. 


At  the  February  meeting,  of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Bedford,  Mr.  H.  Trethewy,  vice-presideat,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  W.  Stimson  read  the  following  paper : 

I  am  to  introduce  the  subject  of  "  The  Labour  Question  as 
it  relates  to  Agriculture"  for  discussion  this  evening — I  say  to 
introduce,  because  I  intend  my  paper  to  be  introductory  and 
not  exliaust'ue.     I  feel  that  I  am  addressing  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject  much  better  than  I  do,  but  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  thought  that  my  shortcomings  will  be  more  than  made 
up  for  by  the  speeches  of  those  who  will  follow  me.    The  labour 
question  has  been  discussed  untU  it  is  nearly  worn  threadbare, 
but  most  of  those  wlio  have  spoken  or  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  ignored  the  fact  that  we  live  in  old  country  and  that 
things  have  come  by  degrees  to  their  present  state.    To  under- 
stand the  question  aright  we  must  go  back  a  long  way — not 
quite  so  far  certainly  as  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span," 
but  stQI  back  for  many  centuries — back  to  the  time  of  the 
baron  and  his  retainers.    I  am  not  about  to  give  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  feudal  system ;  it  might  appear  pedantic  to 
attempt  to  do  so.    I  merely  wish   to  remind  you  that  the 
baron  and  his  retainers  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  persons  on 
his  estate   (who  were   called  villeins)  were  regarded  as  one 
family,  prepared  to  help  and  stand  by  each  other  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.    HaUam,  in  his  "  View  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,"   says,  "  the  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was 
mutual  contract  of  support  and  fidelity.    Whatever  obligations 
it  laid  upon  the  vassal  of  service  to  his  lord,  corresponding 
duties  of  protection  were  imposed  by  it  on  the  lord  towards 
his  vassal.    Nor  were  motives  of  interest  left  alone  to  operate 
in  securing  the  feudal  connection,  the  associations  founded 
upon  ancient  custom  and  friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  of 
gratitude  and  houoar,  the  dread  of  infamy,  and  the  sanctions 
of  religion  were  all  employed  to  strengthen  these  ties  and  to 
render  them  equally  powerful  with  the  relations  of  nature,  and 
far  more  so  than  those  of  political  society.    The  characteristic 
of  a  villein  was  his  obligation  to  remain  on  his  lord's  estate, 
and  the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time  by  suit  in  a  court 
of  justice  if  he  ventured  to  stray  ;  he  was  incapable  of  property 
and  destitute  of  redress,  except  against  the  most  outrageous 
injuries.     If  a  vassal  purchased  or  inherited   land  the  lord 
might  seize  it,  if  he  acquired  stock  its  possession  was  equally 
precarious  ;  against  his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  action,    from 
so  disadvantageous  a  condition  as   this  of   villeinage  it  may 
cause  some  surprise  that  the  peasantry  of  England  should  ever 
have  emerged.    A  villein  could  not  purchase  his  freedom  be- 
cause the  price  always  belonged  to  his  lord.    In  the  course  of 
time  as  alienations  of  small  parcels  of  manors  to  free  tenants 
came  to  prevail,  the  proprietors  of  land  were  placed  in  a  new 
situation  relatively  to  its  cultivators,  the  purchasers  had  oc- 
casion for  labourers,  and  these  would  be  free  servants  in  respect 
to  such  employers,  though  in  villeinage  to  their  original  lord. 
In  course  of  time  some  crept  up  into  property  as  cp^holders 
and  others  managed  to  reside  a  year  and  a  day  within  a  walled 
city  or  borough   and   so  became  free.      By   such    means   a 
large  proportion  of  the  peasantry  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth   century    had    become   free   labourers  instead   of 
villeins."      It    is   interesting  to   notice   the   eifect   of    free- 
dom upon  the   minds   of  the  peasantry ;    while  some  gave 
their    new    employers    much    trouble,     as    we    shall    pre- 
sently  see,   others  yielded  them   full    allegience.     Foremost 
among  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  servants  who  boarded 
and   lodged  with  their  masters ;  that  there  were  many  such  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Acts  of   Parliament  which 
were  passed  regulating  the  scale  of  wages   those  of  hired  ser- 
vants are  invariably  first  mentioned.    To  have  many  servants 
of  both  sexes  was  a  common  custom   down   to   a   very   recent 
period.    Thomas  Tusser,  who  lived  at  West  Dereham  Abbey  in 
Norfolk,  about  three  hundred  years   ago,  published  a  book 
called  "  Five  hundred  points  of  good  husbandry,"  which  makes 
frequent  reference  to  this  custom  and  lays  down  very  excellent 
rules  lor  the  proper  management  of  servants,  as  to  their  work, 
meals,  and  morals.    About  one  hundred  years   ago  Arthur 
Young  travelled  through  many  of  the   counties  of  England. 
In  his  journals  he  gives  most  important  information  on  most 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture.     In  one  of  his  tours  he 
stopped  to  make  inquiries  at  Stevenage,  Houghton  Regis, 


Woburn,  Wavendon,  Broughton,  Astwood,  Biddenham, 
Northill,  and  so  on,  right  away  to  Cumberland.  He  goes  fully 
into  the  subject  of  servants  as  compared  with  labourers.  He 
says  that  the  small  farmers  employed  relatively  the  most  ser- 
vants and  large  ones  the  most  labourers.  Upon  the  average 
of  the  whole  of  his  tour  he  makes  the  number  of  servants  and 
labourers  employed  to  be  about  equal.  He  mentions  one  farm 
at  Woburn  of  three  hundred  acres,  on  which  nine  servants  and 
three  labourers  were  employed.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  time  when  it  was  usual  for  a  farmer  to  keep  several 
servants  boarding  and  lodging  in  his  house,  and,  so  to  speak, 
forming  part  of  his  family  ;  and  if  he  did  his  duty  to  them, 
caring  for  their  morals  and  promoting  their  education,  a  feeling 
of  attachment  was  created  which  they  cherished  through  life. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  heard  men  who  had  lived  as 
hired  servants  with  old  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Tempsford  (the  father 
of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickering's  Park)  give 
expression  to  such  feelings,  in  long  after  years.  The  fact  that 
this  system  has  now  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  (except  in  the 
North),  goes  far  to  explain,  in  my  opinion,  the  altered  state 
of  feeling  of  many  of  the  labourers  at  the  present  time.  With 
no  one  to  watch  over  their  morals,  with  the  public-house  in- 
vitingly open  to  receive  them,  and  the  trash  contained  in  the 
revolutionary  publications  of  the  day,  available  to  mislead 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  young  labourers  of  the  present 
day  are  wanting  in  that  feeling  of  respect  for,  and  attachment 
to,  those  above  them,  which  characterized  their  forefathers. 
Many  of  the  old  fashioned  customs  too,  which  used  to  identify 
the  labourer  with  the  progress  of  his  master's  work,  have 
died  out.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  in  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire all  the  labourers  on  the  farm  used  to  have  a  supper 
of  I'ermenty  at  the  end  of  the  wheat  sowing,  and  of  seed  cake 
and  ale  when  the  sowing  of  the  spring  corn  was  finished. 
Tusser  refers  to  a  similar  custom,  and  says : 

Wife,  sometime  this  week,  if  the  weather  hold  clear, 
And  end  of  wheat  sowing,  we  make  for  this  year. 
Remember  thou,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed  cake,  and  pasties,  and  furmenty  pot. 

Sheep-shearing,  too,  was  a  time  of  rejoicing,  it  being  usual 
to  shear  the  whole  fiock  in  a  day  with  the  assistance  of  neigh- 
bours, and  the  evening  was  devoted  by  all  to  hilarity.  So  Tusser : 

Wife  make  us  dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  corn, 
Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheep  must  be  shorn. 
At  sheep-shearing,  neighbours,  none  other  things  crave. 
But  good  cheer  and  welcome,  like  neighbours  to  have. 

Another  good  old  custom  was  that  of  giving  to  the  men  in 
winter  time  hot  milk  for  breakfast,  they  finding  their  own 
bread,  thus  sending  them  forth  to  their  several  employments 
in  good  spirits,  and  well  able  to  cope  with  the  weather,  how- 
ever cold  and  stormy.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  was  a  good 
custom  both  for  master  and  men,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  some 
day  to  adopt  it  on  our  farm.  Thus  one  after  another  the 
habits  and  customs,  which  brought  the  master  into  social  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  men,  have  become  obsolete  and 
the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  what  is 
called  the  commercial  principle,  for  the  adoption  of  which  the 
quasi  friends  of  the  labourer  clamour  so  loudly.  But,  I  think, 
I  can  show  that  they  know  not  for  what  they  ask.  Please  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  essence  of  the  feudal  system  was  pro- 
tection and  support  on  the  part  of  the  lord  and  fealty  and 
service  on  the  part  of  the  vassal.  The  labourer's  new  friends 
say  that  the  owner  of  the  soil  ought  to  buUd  good  cottages 
for  the  labourers,  although  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  invest- 
ment of  his  money.  Is  that  on  the  commercial  or  the  feudal 
principle  ?  Clearly  the  latter.  They  say  the  farmer  ought 
constantly  to  employ  a  great  many  labourers  and  pay  them 
high  wages,  whether  the  weather  be  foul  or  fair  and  whether 
their  labour  is  remunerative  or  not.  Is  that  the  commercial 
or  the  feudal  principle  ?  Clearly  the  latter.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  :he  Baily  News, 
dated  December  28,  says :  "  It  is  not  because  the  farmer  can- 
not afford  it  tliat  he  refuses  to  pay  higher  wages,  but  because 
there  are  numbers  of  labourers  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the 
lower  wages."    And  yet  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  adop- 
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tion  of  tlie  commercial  principle.  The  commercial 
principle  would  lead  the  owner  of  the  soil  only  to  build 
cottages  where  he  could  get  good  interest  for  his  outlay, 
and  the  occupier  only  to  employ  labourers  when  he 
required  them  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  them.  I  know 
some  farmers  who  adopt  the  commercial  principle :  they  keep 
as  few  regular  labourers  the  year  through  as  they  can  possibly 
manage  with,  and,  when  they  have  any  particular  job  wants 
doing,  they  obtain  all  the  men  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  so 
get  the  work  done  quickly  and  just  at  the  right  time ;  and 
having  finished  the  job,  the  men  are  discharged,  to  seek  for 
work  elsewhere.  Whether  such  is  profitable  to  the  farmers 
they  best  know,  but  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is,  that  the 
labourers  grumble  very  much  and  suffer  very  greatly.  And 
yet  their  so  called  friends  demand  the  adoption  of  commercial 
principles.  Undoubtedly  the  labourer  himself  wishes  those 
above  him  to  hold  to  the  feudal  principle,  and  in  general  it  is 
so  ;  hence  the  landlord  builds  cottages  without  regard  to  profit, 
and  the  farmer  employs  his  men  when  the  labour  is  remunera- 
tive, and  both  deal  very  kindly  and  paternally  with  them  and 
their  families  in  times  of  sickness  and  trial.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  May  last  the  Rev. 
C.  Neville  said  "  he  had  formerly  been  rector  of  a  parish  near 
Market  Rasen  ....  and  over  and  over  again  when  he 
heard  that  a  labourer  was  ill,  and  when  he  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  anything,  the  reply  was  '  master  doesn't  stop  my  wages, 
and  he  also  sends  me  a  dinner  until  I  get  well  enough  to  go  to 
work.' "  Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  obligations  which  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  system  imposed  on  the  labourer,  namely, 
fealty  and  service.  Very  soon  after  the  villeins  became  free 
labourers  some  of  them  began  to  abuse  their  liberty,  probably 
foremost  amongst  these  would  be  the  persons  who  had  gained 
their  freedom  by  living  for  a  certain  time  in  cities  and  boroughs. 
Whilst  looking  to  their  new  lords  for  protection  and  support 
when  needed,  they  refused  in  return  to  yield  fealty  and  service ; 
having  been  kept  by  their  masters  through  the  winter  they 
absented  themselves  in  summer,  leaving  their  masters  in  great 
difficulty  and  without  sufficient  labourers.  Hence  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
passed,  which  enacts  that  none  go  from  the  place  where  he 
dwelleth  to  serve  in  summer  if  he  may  serve  in  the  same  place 
under  pain  of  being  put  in  the  stocks  for  three  days,  and  it  is 
added,  stocks  to  be  made  in  every  town  betwixt  this  and  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  And  by  a  subsequent  Act  in  the  same  reign 
such  wanderers  were  to  be  brought  back  and  imprisoned  until 
they  made  gree  to  the  party,  nevertheless  for  the  falsity  they 
were  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron  made  and 
formed  to  the  letter  P.  And  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  12th 
year  of  Richard  II.  it  is  ordained  "  that  no  servant  nor  labourer, 
be  he  man  or  woman,  shall  depart  at  the  end  of  his  term  out 
of  the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake  where  he  is  dwelling  to 
serve  or  dwell  elsewhere,  unless  he  bring  a  letter  patent  con- 
taining the  cause  of  his  going  and  the  timeof  his  returning  under 
the  king's  seal."  In  long  after  years  the  law  of  settlement 
served  to  fix  a  man  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  servitude,  but 
all  these  restraints  are  gone — the  labourer  is  now  free  to  serve 
whom,  and  live  where,  he  pleases.  The  last  ties  of  feudalism 
which  bound  him  are  snapped  asunder,  and  he  is  free  ;  he  has 
the  world  open  to  him,  and  he  may  if  he  will  migrate  or  emi- 
grate if  he  is  dissatisfied  or  thinks  he  can  better  himself.  If 
his  newly  found  friends  and  patrons  choose  to  help  him  to  do 
either  of  these  no  one  can  find  fault  with  them  ;  and  unions 
established  for  this  purpose  might  do  much  good.  I  cannot 
better  express  my  opinion  of  such  unions  than  by  a  quotation 
from  a  declaration  in  the  form  of  a  circular  issued  by  the 
clergy  of  the  southern  division  of  Warwickshire  in  April  last, 
who  say — "  1.  On  the  one  hand  we  recognize  the  right  of 
agricultural  labourers  (o  combine  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  by  migration,  emigration,  or  any  lawful  means  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  would  point  out  that  serious  dangers  may 
attend  such  combination.  2.  We  most  earnestly  deprecate  any 
resort  to  strikes  or  lock-outs,  being  convinced  that  no  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  them  which  might  not  be  better  secured  by 
more  rational  and  friendly  means  ;  they  cause  bitterness  and 
ill-will,  loss  and  suffering.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  on 
cither  side  that  a  strike  provokes  and  justifies  a  lock-out,  and 
in  like  manuer  a  lock-out  a  strike.  .3.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  price  of  Inbour  should  be  regulated  only  by  the  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demund.  k  Wo  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  nerfect  free  agency  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and 
employed.    No  one  on  cither  side  should  bind  him  by  any  rule 


or  law  which  does  not  leave  him  free  to  think  and  act  for  him- 
self as  he  pleases  at  any  time.  5.  We  heartily  sympathize 
with  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to  secure  better 
cottage  accommodation  and  to  provide  for  old  age.  W^e  put 
forth  these  suggestions  with  an  earnest  hope  that  they  may 
procure  peace  and  goodwill,  believing  they  are  based  upon  the 
eternal  law  of  Christ — '  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.' "  But  such  is  not  the  kind 
of  union  which  those  who  go  about  agitating  the  people  on  the 
labour  question  want.  They  falsely  assume  that  the  farmer 
has  been  dealing  unfairly  with  the  labourer,  and  then  they 
promote  unions  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  farmer  and  com- 
pelling him  to  give  higher  wages — they  themselves  impudently 
undertaking  to  say  what  such  wages  shall  be,  and  what  shall 
be  the  hours  of  labour  yielded  in  return.  And  they  fur- 
ther say  that  if  such  terras  are  not  accepted  there  shall  be  a 
strike.  Hear  what  Mr.  Arch  is  reported  to  have  said  lately 
at  Newport  Pagnell :  "  If  we  consider  ourselves  under  paid 
and  make  an  appeal  to  our  employers  for  such  an  advance 
of  wages  as  we  consider  just  and  reasonable,  and  are  treated 
as  men  in  a  kind  and  courteous  spirit  we  should  never  coun- 
tenance a  strike ;  but  if  our  reception  is  different,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  strike,  we  will,  and  we  say  to  the  farmers  you 
shall  feel  it  too  ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  affair  indeed,  if 
out  of  the  forty-two  counties  of  England  forty-one  cannot 
keep  one."  So  that  in  effect  the  labourers  of  England  (through 
their  kind  friends)  are  saying  to  the  farmers  of  England,  it  is 
true  we  have  full  liberty  to  go  where  we  please  to  better  our 
condition  ;  it  is  true  we  have  rich  friends  and  patrons  who  can 
afford  to  enable  us  to  migrate  or  emigrate  ;  but  we  won't  do 
either,  we  will  stay  where  we  are  and  combine  so  as  to 
make  you  farmers  give  such  wages  as  our  patrons  please, 
or  just  so  many's  hours'  work  as  thsy  may  think  right.  Well! 
imes  are  altered  strangely;  a  few  centuries  ago  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  used  to  fix  the  scale  of  wages  ;  or 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  authorise  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  to  do  it — and  great  care  was  taken  that  higher 
wages  were  not  paid,  for  by  the  23rd  of  Edward  III.  cahp- 
ter  8,  those  labourers  who  had  received  more  for  wages  than 
was  wont  for  20  years  past  sucli  surplus  was  to  be  levied  back 
and  paid  to  the  clergy  as  tithes.  And  as  to  the  times  for 
work,  the  6th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  chapter  3,  was  passed 
which  recites :  "  That  divers  artificers  and  labourers  waste 
most  part  of  the  day  and  do  not  deserve  their  wages,  sometimes 
in  late  coming  to  their  work,  early  departing  therefrom,  long 
sitting  at  their  breakfast,  at  their  dinner,  and  at  their  noon 
meal,  and  long  sleeping  at  afternoon  to  the  loss  and  hurt  of 
their  employers.  It  is  enacted  that  every  artificer  and  labourer 
be  at  work,  between  the  middest  of  the  month  of  March  and 
the  middest  of  the  month  of  September,  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  that  he  have  but  half-an-hour  for  his  break- 
fast and  an  hour  and  a-half  for  his  dinner,  at  such  time  he 
hath  season  for  sleep  him  appointed  by  the  said  statute  (that 
is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August)  ;  and  at 
such  time  as  is  herein  appointed  that  he  shall  not  sleep,  then 
he  to  have  but  an  hour  for  his  dinner  and  half-an-hour  for  his 
noon  meal,  and  that  he  depart  not  from  his  work  until  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  And  from  the  middest 
of  September  to  the  middest  of  March  he  shall  be  at  his  work 
in  the  springing  of  the  day  and  not  depart  till  night."  And  at 
the  week's  end  wages  were  to  be  abated  according  to  the  time 
wasted.  Compare  this  with  the  times  fixed  by  the  Warwick- 
sliire  Labourers'  Union,  on  the  2nd  of  April  last.  They  say 
that  from  the  35th  of  March  to  the  12th  of  October  hours  shall 
be  from  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  including  one  hour  and  a-half  for 
meals,  and  from  12lh  of  October  to  25th  of  March  from  7  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  including  an  hour  for  dinner,  so  that  in  summer 
time  a  man  would  work  nine  hours,  and  in  winter  eight  and  a- 
half  hours.  Men  used  to  join  together  in  confederacies  of  this 
sort  in  olden  times,  but  the  Legislature  of  that  day  knew  how 
to  deal  with  them.  The  second  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  chapter 
16,  recites  "  that  labourers  and  others  have  made  confederacies 
and  promises,  and  sworn  mutual  oaths  not  only  that  they  shall 
not  meddle  with  others'  work,  perform  and  finish  what  another 
hath  begun,  but  also  to  constitute  and  appoint  how  much  work 
they  shall  do  in  a  day,  and  at  what  hours  aud  times  they  .shall 
work."  It  is  enacted  every  person  so  conspiring,  swearing, 
and  offending  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  £10,  and  in  case 
of  default  shall  suffer  20  days'  imprisonment,  and  shall  only 
have  bread  and  water  ;  for  the  second  offence  £20,  or  suffer 
punishment  of  the  pillory ;  for  the  third  offence  £40,  or  else 
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shall  sit  on  the  pillory  and  loose  one  of  his  ears,  and  be  for 
ever  after  a  man  infamous,  whose  oath  shall  not  be  credited. 
The  agitators  seem  to  tliink  that  they  can  L\.  a  uniform  scale 
of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the  kingdom. 
I  am  quite  sure  this  never  can,  and  never  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished. In  nearly  if  not  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  fix  the  rate  of  wages  you  find  a  clause  to  this 
effect :  "  And  also  in  places  where  less  is  used  to  be 
given  less  shall  be  given  from  henceforth."  So 
Arther  Young  in  his  tour  before  referred  to  found  wages 
varied  from  4s.  3d.  to  Gs.  per  week.  Neither  should  all  alike, 
whether  good  or  had  workmen,  have  the  same  rate  of  wages. 
The  23rd  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  chapter  12,  says :  "  And  they 
that  deserve  less  shall  take  less."  And  Arthur  Young  says : 
"  It  is  not  the  daily  pay  of  a  workman  that  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  but  the  quantity  of  work  performed  for  a  given  sum 
of  money — half-a-crown  a-day  may  certainly  be  cheaper  wages 
than  Is."  I  heard  lately  of  a  farmer  trom  the  North  of 
England,  who  took  a  farm  towards  the  South  of  England. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  his  new  labourers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages  which  he  paid 
them,  and  he  brought  up  several  labourers  from  the  North 
to  whom  he  paid  their  accustomed  rate  of  wages.  The  Southern 
men  complainea,  but  the  farmer's  reply  was,  "  Do  as  much 
work  as  the  others  and  you  shall  have  tlie  same  rate  of  wages." 
They  tried  hard  to  do  it,  and  afier  a  while  they  succeeded, 
whereupon  the  farmer  gave  them  the  higher  rate  of  wages,  and 
sent  his  Lancashire  men  home.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  the  labourers'  friends  think  would  be  fair  wages.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  Dailij  News  of  April  3,  1872,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Labourers'  Union  of  the  2nd  of 
April,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lowest  wages  should  be  5s.  a  day 
in  harvest  and  16s.  per  week  at  other  times.  The  amouut 
of  the  wages  of  the  labourer  has  generally  been  regulated 
by  the  price  ^of  wheat  for  the  time  being.  By  the  25th  of 
Edward  the  Third,  chapter  1,  it  is  enacted  that  where 
wheat  was  used  to  be  taken  tliey  should  take  for  the 
bushel  lOd.,  and  in  the  same  Act  tlie  daily  wages  of 
a  labourer  are  fixed  at  a  penny  a  day  ;  so  that  he  must  work 
ten  days  to  earn  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wbeat.  For  a  long 
time  after  this  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  price  of  wheat  so 
as  to  compare  it  with  the  rate  of  wages.  However,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  the  wages  of 
a  labourer  at  Biddenham,  near  Bedford,  was  (exclusive  of  hay- 
time  and  harvest)  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week,  and 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  at  that  time  four  shillings 
and  ninepence,  so  that  his  weekly  wages  would  not  purchase 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  Wages  since  then  have  gradually  increased, 
and  in  tliis  neighbourhood  for  many  years  have  averaged  (as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
of  a  bushel  and  one-third  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  weekly  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  in  Warwick- 
shire wages  were  equal  to  the  price  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat,  now  the  labourers  want  more  than  the  other  half 
bushel,  and  this  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  give.  Col.  Brise, 
M.P.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Booking  Agricultural  and  La- 
bourers' Friendly  Society,  reported  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
of  December  the  2nd,  1872,  observed  :  "  It  was  said  that  this 
country  had  largely  increased  in  wealth,  and  that  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  ougbt  to  have  been  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  his  district  the  wages  of  the  labourers  during 
the  last  fifty  years  had  increased  50  per  cent.,  namely,  from 
8s.  to  I2s.  per  week.  Laud  had  probably  during  tliat  time 
increased  15  per  cent.  In  the  meantime  what  bad  been  the 
increase  in  tlie  farmers'  profits  ?  He  very  [much  questioned 
whether  any  at  all.  He  very  much  questioned  whether  the 
farmer  had  not  to  pay  more  per  cent,  on  his  income  than  he 
had  20  years  ago."  And  yet  gentlemen  of  position  and  cha- 
racter are  encouraging  the  labourers  to  make  these  extravagant 
demands,  and  are  ready  to  help  jthem  "to  enforce  them,  even 
if  it  should  drive  the  farmers  to  ruin.  I  am  second  to  none 
in  feelings  of  respect  for  the  English  labourer,  and  quite  agree 
with  the  poet  who  says — 

A  bold  peasantry  their  country's  pnde, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 
But  I  also,  and  still  more  so,  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  poet 
who  wrote — 

Never,  oh  !  never  must  England  see 
The  fall  of  her  matchless  yeomanry. 
Well,  though  we  do  not  quite  like  the   men  who  go  about 
stirring  up  strife  and  creating  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 


minds  of  our  labourers,  we  at  the  same  time  are  desirous  of  pro- 
moting tlie  welfare  of  the  labourers.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  lately  about  taking  the  labourers  into  partnership,  means 
ing  thereby,  I  suppose,  permitting  them  to  share  in  the  profits 
or  losses  of  the  farm,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now,  I  think  I  can 
show  that  the  labourer  is  better  off  under  present  circum- 
stances than  he  would  be  under  such  an  arrangement,  for  he 
now  benefits  by  the  profits  without  suffering  from  the  losses  ; 
his  wages  being  generally  regulated  by  the  current  price  of 
wheat :  when  wheat  is  dear  his  wages  are  high,  but  that  dear- 
ness  may  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  yield,  and  the  farmer 
may  have  a  bad  year  although  wheat  is  dear,  but  the  labourer 
does  not  suffer,  he  gets  his  full  wages.  Suppose  a  farmer 
grows  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  sells  it  at  7  shillings 
per  bushel,  if  he  pays  a  labourer  half  a  guinea  a  week,  such 
labourer  would  annually  receive  nearly  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  two  acres  of  wheat ;  but  let  the  farmers  only  get  half  a 
crop,  and  the  price  rise  to  9s.  a  bushel,  the  labourer  would  ex- 
pect to  get  I3s.  a  week,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  receive  the  value  of  the  produce  of  nearly  four  acres  of 
wheat.  So  partnership  would  not  benefit  him.  The  men  are 
taught  to  demand  higher  wages,  but  tbe  farmer  can  only  spare 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  income  for  wages.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Weymouth,  was  right  when  at  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Dorchester  Farmer's  Club  he  said — "  Higlier  wages 
meant  fewer  hands  employed."  And  so  it  does.  A  farmer 
who  employed  10  men  was  one  day  last  year  told  by  his  men 
that  they  insisted  on  having  15s.  a  week  each,  adding  that 
they  would  work  in  proportion.  He  said — "  I  can  only  afford 
to  pay  £G  a  week  for  labour,  if  8  of  you  will  do  the  work  in- 
stead of  10,1  have  no  objection  to  give  you  15s.  each.  Y^ou 
must  arrange  it  between  yourselves  which  are  to  leave ;  you  are 
all  good  fellows  and  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  any  of  you." 
They  asked  for  a  week  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  for  another 
week,  and  at  last  they  said  they  could  not  any  of  them  decide 
to  go  away  and  so  they  would  stay  on  as  they  were.  They  no 
doubt  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  do  if  they  left.  If  this  farmer's  case 
was  au  average  one,  it  follows,  that  to  raise  the  wages  to  15s. 
a  week  would  be  to  leave  20  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  without 
employment.  And  if  so,  what  must  become  of  them?  Can 
they  migrate  to  advantage  P  If  we  are  to  believe  the  'reports 
we  almost  daily  see  in  the  papers  of  disappointed  migrants, 
unable  to  find  employment,  and  obliged  to  beg  their  way  home, 
it  seems  very  doubtful.  But  should  they  succeed  in  getting 
work  at  higher  wages  they  do  not  always  find  tliemselves  to 
be  well  off.  I  have  known  many  come  back  from  the  manu- 
I  frtcturing  districts  woefully  disappointed.  A  clergyman,  of 
Upper  Clafton,  who  previously  lived  in  Suffolk,  is  reported 
in  the  Baily  News  of  April  tlie  3rd,  1872,  to  have  said — "  I 
remember  two  or  three  of  my  parishioners  who  had  gone  away 
to  better  themselves,  coming  back  to  Suffolk  from  Yorkshire, 
and  London,  with  the  impression  that  their  10  or  11  shillings 
at  home  '  fared  to  go  farther'  than  16  or  IS  shillings  else- 
where." Can  they  emigrate  ?  Lord  Derby  said  the  other 
day,  "  I  would  not  discourage  any  young  fellow  from  emigrat- 
ing, but  unless  English  labourers  are  a  great  deal  stupider 
than  I  take  them  to  be,  they  will  find  out  that  emigration  is  a 
lottery,  and  it  may  strike  them  that  the  people  who  are  crying 
most  loudly  to  them  to  take  themselves  out  of  the  country 
are  not  working  for  their  interests,  are  very  little  concerned 
indeed  whether  they  live  or  starve  when  once  across  the  sea, 
but  are  simply  trying  to  get  tliem  out  of  the  way  that  there 
may  be  higher  wages  for  those  who  stop  behind." 
Higher  wages  also  means  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
human  labour,  at  least  to  some  extent.  The  labourers 
are  taught  to  believe  that  the  farmers  are  so  dependent 
upon  them — especially  in  the  harvest  time — as  to  be  obliged 
to  yield  to  their  demands,  although  very  exorbitant.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  mistaken.  Let  me  give  you  a  fact.  A  farmer, 
living  .  near  Ampthill,  last  harvest  agreed  with  twelve  men 
for  a  certain  price  per  acre  and  for  so  much  beer  per  day,  to 
get  in  his  harvest.  On  the  fifth  day  seven  of  them  left  him, 
and  did  not  return.  The  farmer  purchased  a  reaping  ma- 
chine, his  sons  worked  it,  and  the  harvest  was  got  in.  Now 
if  a  farmer  could  thus  do  with  less  than  half  his  men  in 
harvest  lime,  he  could  at  any  other  time  ;  and  those  men  wlio 
tried  this  experiment  were  very  unwise.  I  am  not  at  all 
alarmed  by  Mr.  Arcli's  threatened  strikes,  as  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned ;  but  I  deprecate  them  on  the  labourers' 
account.  I  have  twice  within  the  last  month  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the    strike   in  Wales,   and  I  have  been 
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shocked  beyond  description  by  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
and  starvation  of  the  women  and  children  which  Ttherehadfrom 
eye  witnesses.  It  would  greatly  grieve  me  to  see  the  wives  and 
children  of  our  labourers  in  similar  circumstances.    While  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  our  labourers  better  paid,  I  at  the 
same  time  deny  that  they  are  the  down-trodden,  oppressed,  and 
ignorant  class  which  some  persons  wish  to  represent  them.     I 
have  had  unusual  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  con- 
cerning them,  and  I  say  tliat  as  a  rule  they  are  intelligent, 
honest,  and  independent.     Many  of  them  in  our  parish  occupy 
their  own  freehold  cottages.     It  has  been  my  privilege  within 
the  last  three  years  to  make  more  than  one  or  two  conveyances 
of  freehold  cottages  for  men  working  on  our  farm,  without,  as 
far  as  I  know,  any  of  the  purchase-money  liaving  been  bor- 
rowed.    But  something  may  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.     Thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  others,  the  labourers  in  our  parish  have  allotments 
of  garden  ground  at  moderate  rents,  and  thanks  to  the  sime 
noble  Duke  and  to  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  there  are  in 
our  county  a  goodly  number  of  healthy,  convenient,  and  sub- 
stantial cottage  homes,  whicli  are  let  at  moderate  rents,  and  I 
hope  in  a  few  years'  time  their  number  will   be  greatly  in- 
creased.    In  some  few  villages  there  are  reading-rooms,  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  where  the  labourer  'may  obtain  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea  for  a  small  sum,  and  may  improve  his  mind  and 
pass  away  the  long  winter  evenings  much  more  profitably  than 
at  the  public-house.     I  should   rejoice  to  see  one  of  these 
reading-rooms  in  every  village.     But  what  can  we  as  farmers 
do  to  promote  still  further  the  well-being  of  our  labourers  P    I 
say  pay  them  well  for  the  work  they  do,  and  you  will  get  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  good  day's  wage.    Men  won't  work  hard,  even 
at  piece  work,  if  they  think  they  are  badly  paid.     I  have  seen 
this  on  our  farm.     We  always  let  our  harvest  to  the  men  for  a 
sum  to  be  agreed  upon.   The  year  before  last  the  men  thought 
I  had  got  the  better  of  them  in  the  bargain  and  they  worked 
very  disspiritedly.     Last  year  they  knew  I  had  treated  them 
liberally  and  they  worked  right  well.     Let  the  men  know  that 
you  trust  them,  and  have  confidence  in  them,  and  they  will  do 
their  best  to  deserve  it.     But  once  let  them  see  that  you  are 
doubtful  of  them,  and  they  lose  all  motive  for  good  conduct. 
Many  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  farmer   at   Streathara,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, who  said  reprovingly  to  his  man, "  Why,  Jim,  it 
takes  half  my  time  to  look  after  you."    To  which  Jim  replied, 
"Ah,  master,  and  it  takes  all  mine  to  watch  for  you."  Let  the 
married  men  with  families  work  by  the  piece  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  if  they  work  hard  and  earn  good  wages  all  tlie  better. 
If  all  farmers  would  thus  treat  their  men,  we  might  set  the 
agitators  at  defiance,  and  instead  of  driving  our  peasantry  with 
their  wives  and  families  into  the  manufacturing  districts  to 
mope  and  pine  amid  squalor  and  smoke,  we  shall  keep  them  at 
home  healthy  and  contented,  and  the  English  peasant,-  as  de- 
scribed by  a  Quaker  poet,  shall  be  my  bea?t  ideal  of  an  English 
peasant  still. 

1  saw  a  peasant  sit  at  his  door 

When  his  weekly  toil  in  the  fields  was  o'er  : 

He  sate  on  the  bench  his  father  made. 

He  sate  in  his  grandsire's  walnut  shade. 

'Twas  the  golden  hour  of  an  April  morn  : 

Lightly  the  lark  sprang  from  the  corn, 

The  blossoming  trees  shone  purely  white, 

Quivered  the  young  leaves  in  the  light. 

The  Sabbath -bells  with  a  holy  glee 

Were  ringing  o'er  woodlands,  heath,  and  lea— 

'Twas  a  season  whose  living  influence  ran 

Through  air,  through  earth,  and  the  heart  of  man. 

No  feeble  joy  was  that  peasant's  lot, 

As  his  children  gambolled  before  his  cot, 

And  archly  mimicked  the  toils  and  cares 

Which  coming  life  shall  make  truly  theirs. 

But  their  mother  with  breakfast-call  anon 

Came  forth,  and  their  merry  masque  was  gone  : 

'Twas  a  beautiful  sight  as,  meekly  still, 

They  sate  in  their  joy  on  the  cottage  sill. 

Their  sire  looked  on  them  ;  he  looked  to  the  skies ; 

I  saw  how  his  heart  spake  in  his  eyes : 

Lightly  he  rose,  and  liglitly  he  trod, 

To  pour  out  his  soul  in  tlie  house  of  God, 

Mr.    J.    R;    Eve    said    that  the  more  lie  heard  of  the 
leuUal  system  the  less  he  approved  of  it.    Now  the  system 


was  to  give  the  labourers  money  to  spend  it  as  they  liked, 
and  they  were  not  so  dependent  as  formerly  upon  their  em- 
ployers. In  opening  a  discussion  of  this  kind  the  few  re- 
marks he  had  to  make  would  necessarily  be  very  desultory. 
With  regard  to  co-operation,  he  thought  no  scheme  that 
ever  had  been  raised  was  more  absurd  in  its  application.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  know  what  his  profits  were 
year  by  year,  or,  as  Mr.  T.  F.  Armstrong  liked  to  say,  his 
losses  year  by  year.  If  the  labourer  started  on  such  a  system 
he  could  sustain  no  losses,  not  being  a  man  of  capital,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  take  such  a  position  would  be 
for  a  few  of  them  to  ^et  together  and  take  a  little  land  and 
farm  it.  Labour  ought  to  be  regulated  as  everything  else  is, 
by  demand  and  supply.  The  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Brassey  showed 
that  paucity  of  labour  is  not  regulated  by  wages.  It  was  not 
the  man  who  received  the  highest  wages  whose  work  was  more 
expensive,  for  the  man  who  earned  the  most  wages  also  earned 
more  for  his  employer  than  anyone  else  did.  Labour  should  be 
economised  as  much  as  possible,  and  farmers  should  learn  that 
as  a  first  principle  they  should  economise  labour  so  that  when 
they  wanted  it  they  could  find  it.  Mr.  Brassey  went  oa  to  say 
that  dear  labour  stimulates  invention,  and  he  (Mr.  Eve)  be- 
lieved that  these  agricultural  questions  stimulated  farmers  and 
taught  them  that  some  of  the  labour  now  used  could  be  done 
without,  and  that  piece-work  can  be  adopted  more  largely. 
The  object  of  a  union  amongst  men  was  to  put  restriction  upon 
work.  So  long  as  the  labourer  struck  to  improve  his  position 
nobody  could  blame  him  very  much,  but  directly  the  labourers 
attempted  to  restrict  others'  work  or  the  amount  of  others' 
work  it  was  something  that  ought  to  be  put  down  by  one  of 
those  Acts  of  Parhament  quoted  in  Mr.  Stimson's  paper.  Mr. 
Stimson  had  remarked  upon  the  improvement  of  the  social 
position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  had  specially  referred 
to  reading  rooms.  At  Silsoe,  through  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Cowper,  a  reading  room  had  been  established,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  witness  the  great  interest  the  lads  took  in  it,  and 
the  intellectual  manner  in  which  they  enjoyed  their  evenings. 
If  such  reading  rooms  were  establislied  in  all  the  parishes  of 
the  county  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  labourers. 
If  farmers  would  make  the  best  of  their  men  they  must  raise 
them  somewhat  above  their  present  social  position.  Let  the 
agricultural  labourer  feel  he  had  got  a  good  home  to  go  to, 
and  a  little  higher  rate  of  wages  would  be,  he  believed,  no 
hindrance  to  agriculturists. 

Captain  Poliiill-Turner  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Stimson 
that  the  status  of  the  labourers  had  been  very  much  improved, 
both  as  to  wages  and  their  general  condition,  and  in  this  county 
in  particular  taking  the  earnings  of  the  whole  family  into  ac- 
count the  weekly  income  might  be  fairly  stated  to  range  from 
28s.  to  30s.  The  labourers  had  also  advantages  in  the  way  of 
allotments,  and  there  were  but  few  villages  now  where  there  were 
not  allotments.  In  his  own  parish  the  labourers  had  allotments, 
and  at  moderate  rents.  As  a  landlord,  he  could  only  say  that 
the  landlord  class  were  endeavouring  to  improve  the  laboureys' 
cottages  and  their  social  status,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  was 
the  feeling  of  all  landlords  to  aid  their  labourers  as  well  as 
their  tensnts. 

Mr.  E.  Crouch  said :  I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Stimson  very  much 
for  the  good  paper  he  has  given  to  us  this  evening.  In  it  he 
has  alluded  to  the  old  system  of  feudalism.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Eve  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  that  age  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  might  all  perhaps  cultivate  a  more  kindly 
feeling  with  our  labourers  than  has  been  perhaps  the  case  since 
labour  has  become  more  of  a  commercial  quality  than  formerly. 
When  we  consider  what  we  have  to  entrust  to  our  labourers— 
the  valuable  stock,  machinery,  and  everything  else  left  in  their 
hands — I  am  sure  we  must  all  feel  we  are  under  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  them  for  taking  the  care  of  them  they  do.  None  of 
us  can  say,  I  think,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  in  quite  as 
good  a  position  as  he  ought  to  be.  No  doubt  his  wages 
have  risen  very  considerably  during  the  last  20  or  25  years. 
About  1850,  I  think,  we  were  paying  in  our  district  as  low  as 
from  7s.  to  Ss.  a  week  ;  now  they  are  receiving  12s.  We  are 
told  very  often  that  12s.  don't  go  so  far  as  8s.  did  formerly, 
bat  I  cannot  endorse  tiiat  opinion.  The  price  of  bread  is  nearly 
what  it  was,  on  the  average,  and  the  price  of  pork  is  as  low  as 
it  almost  ever  has  been.  If  we  go  to  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
they  are  very  much  lower.  If  we  come  to  the  article  of  fresh 
meat  we  know  it  lias  been  raised  very  considerably,  but  you  can 
hardly  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  a  la- 
bourer's life,  to  A   certain  extent,  for  they  cannot  get  great 
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quantities"of  it.  Looking  at  these  facts,  I  think  we  canuot 
believe  that  13s.  don't  go  so  far  as  8s.  formerly.  The  rate  of 
wages  in  this  county  is  now  about  12s.  a  week,  but  here  is  at 
good  deal  of  piece-work,  and,  taking  the  year  through,  the 
amount  for  the  year  is  something  like  14s.  or  15s.  a  week. 
Speaking  as  a  tenant-farmer,  that  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  If  we  are  to  pay  more  we  must  reduce  our  staff 
aud  get  more  out  of  our  men.  They  are  capable  of  doing  more 
than  they  do  by  day-work.  When  they  work  by  piece  they  work 
as  hard  as  men  ought,  but  not  by  day-work.  I  have  told  my  men 
more  than  once  when  talking  with  them  over  these  matters  that 
to  improve  their  position  the  younger  men  must  migrate  to  other 
places.  I  do  not  believe  in  emigration  myself :  I  believe  there 
is  ample  work  for  all  our  population,  and  that  emigration  is  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Stimson  has  alluded  to  the  law  of  settlement. 
I  should  like  to  see  it  entirely  done  away  with,  and  where  a 
man  becomes  chargeable  to  any  union  there  let  him  be  charged, 
and  not  have  these  removal  cases  which,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  benefit  nobody  but  the  lawyers.  There  is  one  thing  quite 
certain,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  the 
present  system  of  our  out-door  relief  must  be  altogether  swept 
away.  If  we  do  pay  a  higher  rate  for  labour  we  must  save 
something  from  the  poor  rates,  and  I  for  one  should  be  rather 
glad  to  do  so,  for  we  all  know  that  the  system  of  out-door  relief 
is  demoralising  to  a  great  extent.  Tliere  is  one  way  in  which  I 
think  the  labourers  and  their  families  might  be  benefited  very 
much — by  a  thorough  good  system  of  benefit  clubs.  That  is  a 
question  which  has  been  very  much  neglected.  The  men  them- 
selves have  formed  benefit  societies,  and  as  well  perhaps  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  but  we  know  they 
are  in  a  very  unsafe  and  unsound  condition,  and  if  a  good  system 
could  be  established  in  this  county  not  only  for  the  men  but  for 
their  wives  and  families,  to  provide  for  them  medical  relief  in 
times  of  sickness,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mr.  G.  Street  said  that  the  subject  of  the  evening  was  a  very 
important  one,  affecting  as  it  did  the  labourers  themselves,  their 
employers,  the  landlords,  and  indirectly  the  public  at  large,  for 
it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  if  the  relations  affecting 
farmers  and  labourers  resulted  in  an  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion the  consumer  would  sooner  or  later  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
Again,  if  farm  labourers  were  to  live  in  the  farmers'  hoiises 
even  all  day  long,  he  did  not  think  they  would  see  so  very  much 
of  their  employers.  It  had  become  the  fashion  now  to  talk  of 
the  labourers  as  a  bad  set  of  men,  and  to  represent  them  as  men 
who  did  nothing  like  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  and 
inferior  to  the  men  who  lived  iu  the  youth-time  of  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  ;  but  he  was  not  sure  he  believed  in  all 
this.  He  was  glad  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
had  been  improved.  Labour-saving  machinery  had  considerably 
lessened  the  toil  of  the  labourer,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  a  willing  mind  and  an  active  hand  would  be  of  more 
value  than  mere  brute  strength.  He  was  oub  of  those  who 
thought  that  very  much  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
labourer  was  treated.  It  was  wisely  ordained  that  there  should 
be  a  head  in  every  department  of  labour,  and  so  on  every  farm 
in  every  workshop,  and  every  manufactory  there  must  be 
masters  ;  therefore,  what  he  wanted  was  that  the  masters  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  labourers  on  the  other  should  each  under- 
stand their  several  positions.  It  was  essential  that  the  masters 
should  endeavour  to  conduct  themselves  with  kindness  but  with 
firmness.  Once  let  the  men  feel  that  the  masters  were  really 
interested  in  their  welfare  and  wished  to  do  what  was  well  for 
them,  and  they  would  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  but  if  they  were  suspected  at  every  turn  and  looked 
upon  as  slaves,  they  would  not  care  for  the  intereste  of  their 
masters.  Treat  them  as  intelligent  working  men  and  they 
would  faithfully  serve  their  employers,  although  of  course  there 
might  be  exceptions.  The  English  labourers  were  a  well- 
conducted  body  of  men,  and  the  better  they  were  treated  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  render  good  service. 

Mr.  W.  Armstrong  had  had  a  little  experience  of  the 
feudal  system.  He  had  once  five  great  labourers  whom  he 
boarded  and  lodged  in  his  house  and  paid  by  the  year,  and 
never  since  had  he  had  the  work  done  so  cheaply.  Still  he 
did  not  enteitain  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  old  system  in 
the  way  it  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Stimson.  There  was  a 
system  in  some  counties  that  young  men  were  generally  hired 
by  the  year,  and  likewise  married  men,  who  were  found  cot- 
tages. The  men  liked  it  vere  much  better,  and  the  farmers  got 
their  services  at  a  lower  rate,  for  men  knew  they  could  depend 
on  having  employment  for  the  whole  year,    Iu  some  counties 


also  labour  was  scarce  for  want  of  cottages  and  winter  em- 
ployment, and  without  the  latter  men  would  not  stay.  His 
own  father  always  boarded  his  labourers  in  the  harvest-time, 
giving  them  £2  a  month  and  their  board.  When  he  (the 
speaker)  lived  at  Haynes  farm  there  was  a  small  population 
tliere  and  he  employed  the  labourers  from  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age,  and  paid  rather  lower  wages  than  many  did,  but  he 
paid  what  his  circumstances  afforded,  and  he  beheved  the  men 
were  generally  satisfied  and  happy.  A  little  school  was  estab- 
lished there  at  which  reading  and  writing  was  taught,  and  when 
Mr.  Charles  Howard  lived  with  him  he  taught  some  of  the 
labourers  to  read  and  write.  There  was  not  a  better  class  of 
men  than  those  who  were  then  in  his  service,  for  almost  every- 
one of  them  could  plough  well.  As  to  emigration,  he  had  al- 
ways been  in  favour  of  it  in  localities  where  the  population 
was  redundant,  and  should  continue  to  advocate  it.  In  fact  he 
had  assisted  a  good  many  of  his  own  labourers  to  emigrate. 
Although  in  many  places  emigration  would  not  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  locality,  still  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  gradual  outflow,  and  the  time  might  come  when  the  whole 
country  might  insist  upon  getting  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  our 
population.  He  thought  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  of  the  labourers  themselves  that  there  should  be  a 
regular  drain  from  this  country  to  our  Colonies.  During  the 
last  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  outflow  we  have  had, 
our  population  had  been  doubled,  and  he  did  not  know  why  it 
should  not  be  doubled  again  the  next  fifty  years.  If  Mr.  Arch 
wished  to  come  down  and  tell  his  labourers  that  instead  of  now 
receiving  12s.  a  week  they  could  obtain  30s,  a  week  in  Derby- 
shire, he  should  not  find  fault  with  him.  He  might  do  so  and 
welcome ;  hut  if  he  told  the  men  not  to  work  for  their  masters 
unless  they  got  £1  a  week,  he  had  rather  Mr.  Arch  would  not 
come.  The  question  of  labourers'  wages  was  in  a  very  great 
degree  one  of  supply  and  demand.  If  wages  were  to  be  in- 
creased the  number  of  labourers  must  be  reduced,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  must  go  undone.  With  regard  to  the  winter 
employment  of  labourers,  it  was  sometimes  diiPcult  to  find 
work,  but  he  approved  of  the  commercial  principle,  though  he 
knew  he  had  been  found  fault  with  by  some  because  he  had 
tried  to  keep  on  many  of  the  men  during  the  winter  at  less 
wages.  He  knew  the  good  landlords  had  done  the  drainage 
extensively,  but  nothing  enabled  the  farmers  to  keep  their  staff 
of  men  on  better  than  the  old  system,  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  farmers  themselves  to  do  it.  When  he  lived  on  the  west- 
end  farm  he  drained  it  with  bushes,  but  every  ten  or  twelve 
years  this  drainage  went  to  ruin.  Still  he  could  have  it  re- 
drained  and  kept  well  drained  very  much  cheaper  than  could 
be  done  by  draining  once  with  an  expensive  system. 

Mr.  Bottle  said  the  question  was  of  such  large  extent  that 
it  was  impossible  almost  to  enter  fully  into  it  or  any  aspect  of 
it  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Stimson  had  referred 
ratlier  to  the  past  and  had  dealt  with  precedent,  but  the  great 
question  was  what  was  in  store  for  the  future,  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  position  of  the  labourer,  his  requirements,  and 
the  position  of  farmers  with  regard  to  the  labour  market  in 
the  future  ?  This  question  had  come  before  the  public  more 
within  the  last  twelve  months  than  ever  before,  and  the 
English  farmer  had  let  the  case  go  very  much  against  him  by 
default.  Some  of  the  most  astonishing  statements  had  gone 
into  print  and  had  been  uncontradicted.  Many  farmers  had 
read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  in  the  Baily  News,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  the  statement  as  to  the 
wages  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire  being  8s. 
or  9s.  a  week  with  perquisites  ;  but  that  was  entirely  incor- 
rect. It  was  contradicted  in  the  Farmers'  Almanac,  and  in  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Buckman  it  was  stated  that  the  average 
would  be  12s.  or  13s.  a  week.  In  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
it  was  also  contradicted ;  but  yet  in  the  daily  press  that 
statement  was  uncontradicted.  When  he  attended  the  agri- 
cultural conference  in  London  some  statements  were  made 
with  regard  to  Bedfordshire,  and  his  audience  thought,  he 
believed,  that  he  was  making  £n  extraordinary  statement 
when  he  said  that  the  wages  amounted  to  something  like  15s. 
or  16s.  a  week.  In  his  own  district  the  men  expected  to  re- 
ceive up  to  15s.  a  week,  but  in  some  instances  farmers  had  told 
him  they  paid  17s.  a  week.  Therefore  he  thought  that  the 
farmers  were  to  blame  in  allowing  this  question  to  go  by  de- 
fault, for  they  might  have  put  themselves  in  a  better  position 
before  the  public.  Farmers,  he  thought,  had  no  reason  to 
complain  that  men  should  combine  in  a  legitimate  way  to 
benefit  their  own  position,    He  did  not  complain  of  what  Mr, 
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Arch  was  doing,  but  if  the  labourers  wished  to  improve  their 
condition  it  was  their  interest  and  that  of  the  community  that 
any  endeavour  they  made  should  be  made  in  a  legitimate  w  ay 
in  accordance  with  business  principles  and  what  he  might  call 
the  rules  of  political  economy.  If  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer was  to  be  improved  it  must  be  by  the  way  of  steady 
progress.  He  should  not  object  to  see  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer higher  in  three  or  four  years,  but  that  increase  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  the  country. 
The  farmer  could  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  3s.  or  4s.  a  week 
by  the  way  of  benevolence  :  if  a  farmer  went  into  the  wheat 
market  he  would  not  be  expected  to  give  Is.  more  for  wheat 
than  he  ought.  Still,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  farmer  if  labour  should  gradually  rise  in  the 
long  run,  for  higher  labour  meant  higher  prices.  The  strikes 
in  the  coal  and  iron  districti)  must  have  an  effect  upon  the 
prices  of  corn  and  other  commodities.  What  farmers  had  to 
do  was  to  take  care  that  they  retained  a  sufficient  number  of 
labourers,  and  these  men  would  be  always  anxious  to  work  at 
agricultural  labour  at  a  lower  price  than  they  would  work  for 
in  the  towns,  just  as  the  great  landowners  were  willing  to 
take  a  much  lower  per  centage  for  money  embarked  in  land 
than  when  invested  in  any  other  direction.  Having  got  the 
labour,  the  great  thing  was  to  utilise  it  in  as  favourable  a  way 
as  possible.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement 
that  an  ordinary  day  labourer  did  not  do  as  much  as  he  could 
do,  and  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  manner  in  which 
an  agricultural  labourer  and  a  mechanic  respectively  settled 
down  to  their  work,  or  even  handled  their  tools. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  Bulkeley  said  that  although  a  clergyman 
now,  he  had  lived  on  a  large  farm  in  Somersetshire,  12  or 
13  years  ago,  on  whicli  the  labourers  were  getting  9s.  a  week, 
besides  piece-work  through  the  year,  but  when  he  was  down 
there  not  long  since  he  had  been  told  that  the  wages  had  been 
very  considerably  increased.  Having  been  at  one  time  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  Northumberland,  he  took  particular 
interest  in  the  status  of  the  agricultural  labourer  there,  and 
during  the  last  week  or  two  had  been  looking  at  the  Blue- 
book  containing  the  reports  for  Bedfordshire  and  Northum- 
berland. No  doubt  everyone  in  the  room  was  willing  and 
'desirous  that  the  agricultural  labourer's  position  should  be  im- 
provded,  only  so  that  the  farmer  was  not  improved  off  the  face 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  aud  he  thought  the  only  way 
to  do  this  was  to,  if  possible,  decrease  the  amount  of  labour 
used  upon  the  farms  and  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
labourer.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  Northum- 
berland man  was  a  far  finer  specimen  of  man  than  a  Bedford- 
shire man.  To  begin  with,  he  was  an  educated  man  ;  and 
although  some  people  thought  it  a  bad  thing  for  a  labourer  to 
be  educated,  it  could  not  be  so  if  education  enabled  him  to  do 
his  work  better.  Then,  again,  his  physique  was  far  finer ; 
and  eiglit  men  in  Nortlmniberland  would  do  as  much  as  14  in 
Suffolk,  so  that  altliough  wages  were  higher  in  the  north  the 
cost  per  acre  was  lower  than  in  these  parts.  Get  eight  men 
to  do  the  work  of  14  and  divide  amongst  them  the  wages 
which  would  be  given  to  the  other,  and  tlie  farmers  could  thus 
afford  to  pay  their  labourers  more  money.  Again,  the  family 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  Northumberland  was  more 
healthy  than  the  family  of  a  labourer  here.  The  married 
women  did  not  work,  but  young  women  did,  and  there  was  no 
stigma  upon  their  work  such  as  upon  the  work  of  women  en- 
gaged in  gangs.  Tliere  was  also  another  point — that  a  girl 
who  had  been  at  work  in  the  fields  all  her  life,  and  a  strong 
healty  girl,  was  far  more  likely  to  be  the  mother  of  a  strong 
agricultural  labourer  than  the  girl  who  spent  all  her  time  at 
liome  making  lace.  He  did  not  know  what  the  farmers  here 
were  paying  for  rates,  but  he  should  suppose  tliey  paid  up- 
wards of  48.  in  the  pound.  [A  Voice  :  3s.  6d.]  He  had  lieard 
that  they  amounted  to  Gs.  [A  Voice  :  And  123.]  What  was 
the  amount  in  the  north  ?  Why,  something  like  Is.  6d.  The 
Unions  were  unoccupied  compared  with  the  Unions  here — he 
meant  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourer  and  not  factory 
hands.  There  were  numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
north  who  put  by  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  who  did 
not  look  to  the  Union  in  their  old  age.  If  they  could  get  the 
Bedfordshiie  labourer  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  the 
Northumberland  labourer,  then  Mr.  Arch  or  anybody  might 
come  if  they  pleased.  If  Mr.  Arch  were  to  go  to  Northum- 
berland nobody  would  go  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Armstrong  beheved  the  real  reason  of  the  in- 
ability of  farmers  to  pay  a  larger  wage  was  that  the  public  did 


not  give  a  sufficient  amount  to  the  farmers  for  their  produce, 
so  that  the  public  themselves  were  responsible. 

Mr.  John  Rogers  said  some  of  the  northern  districts, 
it  is  true,  pay  more  wages,  but  more  is  demanded  there  of  the 
labourers,  and  looking  at  the  perquisites  of  the  Bedfordshire 
labourer,  I  believe  his  position  will  contrast  very  favourably 
with  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer  elsewhere.  We  cannot 
have  uniform  wages.  Those  who,  like  myself,  occupy  a  farm 
of  between  300  and  400  acres  know  that  you  must  have  many 
grades  of  men,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  satisfy  them  as  well  as 
yourself,  I  don't  think  any  one  farmer  in  the  county  would 
be  so  unjust  as  to  ask  more  work  than  he  ought  to  have,  and 
he  is  always  willing  to  pay  if  his  men  are  willing  to  earn.  We 
find  both  willing  and  unwilling  ones,  and  we  know  there  are 
many  gradations  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers.  We  can- 
not much  shorten  the  hours  of  labour.  I  do  remember  the 
time  I  started  in  life ;  I  was  then  perhaps  one  of  the  first  up 
in  the  morning  and  went  through  all  sorts  of  work  during  the 
day,  and  my  conviction  is  that  the  work  done  now  won't  for 
a  moment  stand  comparision  in  a  single  point  with  the  amount 
of  work  that  was  done  20  years  ago.  I  say  it,  and  I  don't 
care  whether  even  my  own  men  hear  it.  I  have  worked  by  the 
side  of  them,  and  with  feelings  of  gratitude  I  now  look  upon 
men  who  have  worked  for  more  than  50  or  60  years  on  the 
same  farm,  and  work  there  now,  and  who  worked  there  as  boys 
under  my  father  and  myself.  It  is  seldom  we  have  a  disagree- 
ment, but  now  and  then  one  goes  away,  and,  becoming  wiser, 
comes  back  again.  I  do  my  best  to  be  a  good  master,  and 
I  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  good  men.  But  there  are 
many  things,  I  think,  that  would  be  better  altered.  I  think 
one  great  question  is  the  question  of  beer,  and  that  is  one  which 
while  it  causes  great  disatisfaction  to  the  masters  does  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  men.  I  think  in  the  place  of  this  practice 
we  had  better  pay  in  money.  I  know  that  system  is  adopted 
on  many  farms,  and  everywhere  it  has  been  followed  I  hear  it 
spoken  of  with  great  satisfaction.  Piece-work  should  be 
adopted,  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  you  cannot 
put  by  the  piece.  If  a  man  comes  for  his  money  no  one  says 
a  word  against  it  if  has  done  work  for  the  money  but  the 
great  complaint  is  that  those  who  work  by  the  dav  do  not  give 
you  sufficient  service  for  the  money  paid.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  admit  that  the  higher  wages  paid  now  are  the  result 
of  strikes  at  all.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  all  trades, 
so  to  speak,  being  in  full  work.  The  iron  trade, 
the  coal  trade,  the  shoe  trade,  all  have  been  in  full  work,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  our  men  have  gone  into  districts 
where  they  can  earn  higher  wages.  Now,  however,  that  we 
are  paying  the  price  we  do,  it  is  universally  held  they  are  not 
much  better  off,  if  at  all,  than  when  at  home.  I  think  this 
question  has  assumed,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  some  a  greater 
importance  than  it  really  possesses.  The  labourer  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  demand  what  he  considers  he  is  worth,  and  no 
master  will  object  to  that ;  but  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearts  of  English  masters  is  tliis,  that  the  men  combine  to 
make  them  give  higher  wages.  I  think  people  will  submit  to 
much  inconvenience  and  even  loss  rather  than  consent  to  any- 
thing like  that ;  but  as  long  as  labourers  approach  their  masters 
in  a  right  spirit,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  whatever 
wage  they  like  for  the  services  they  are  to  perform,  and  then 
it  is  for  the  master  to  consent  or  not.  Mr.  Bottle  referred  to 
the  desirability  of  retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  men.  We 
could  of  course  give  a  certain  wage  so  far  as  we  can  afford  in 
our  business,  but  we  cannot  do  any  more.  A  labourer  is  as 
independent  as  his  master  and  you  cannot  retain  him.  The 
time  of  retaining  labour  is  over ;  if  labourers  like  to  migrate 
or  emigrate  we  have  no  control  over  them.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  education.  We  had  a  small  discussion  in  our  village 
the  other  evening,  and  it  was  my  opinion  that  if  the  lads  were 
to  be  kept  to  school  to  the  age  of  13  years  they  would  lose  part 
of  their  time.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  education, 
but  boys  of  that  class,  if  they  are  intended  to  become  agricul- 
tur&l  labourers,  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  practical  knowledge 
which  they  would  otherwise  acquire.  Therefore  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  giving  them  sufficient  education  before  that  time, 
and  arranging  it  so  that  they  might  have  a  sound  practical 
idea  of  work  before  they  started  in  life.  Referring  to  my- 
self, I  know  that  before  I  was  12  years  old  I  could  shear  from 
12  to  15  slieep  a  day.  I  had  to  take  my  horses  out  and  plough, 
but  my  education  was  not  neglected  any  furtlier  than  could 
be  helped.  I  think  thisarrangement  might  be  kept  in  view, 
and  thereby  boys  would  be  not  only  of  some  assistance  to 
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masters  but  would  acquire  an  early  experience  which  would  be 
of  iavaluable  assistance  to  themselves  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  perlbrm  the  duties  of  an  agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  Bottle  explained  that  by  the  expression  "  retaining 
labour"  he  meant  in  the  ordinary  legitimate  way,  paying  the 
labourers,  providing  good  cottages,  and  retaining  in  that  way 
a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  said  certainly  no  one  could  accuse 
that  assembly  of  entertaining  ill  feeling  towards  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  I  have  never  joined  in  denouncing  the 
agricultural  labourer.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  privations  he 
and  his  family  often  have  to  endure,  and  considering  his 
limited  education  and  wages,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  he  is  as 
good  a  man  as  he  is.  There  has  been  a  great  outcry  in  this 
country,  very  unnecessarily  as  I  think,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  There  is  no  class  in  the  country 
bettering  its  condition  more  surely  than  he,  and  he  requires  no 
extraneous  help.  Twenty  years  ago  when  I  began  business  we 
paid  our  labourers  8s.  a  week.  Now  they  receive  13s.,  and 
that  is  an  advance  of  75  per  cent.  Living  in  a  village,  at 
cheap  rent,  with  his  garden-ground,  his  gleaning,  and  his  ad- 
vantages of  fuel,  the  steady  provident  agricultural  labourer  is 
very  much  better  off  than  some  of  the  town  population.  I 
think  there  are  two  or  three  matters  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  tend  to  improve  the  position  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, and  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  throwing  out  a  hint 
which  I  trust  will  be  acted  upon  by  some  of  our  large  landed 
proprietors,  that  is  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  where 
onr  labourers  will  meet  and  smoke  their  pipe  if  they  will. 
Provide  coffee  if  you  like,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  give 
them  good  wholesome  beer.  Why  should  they  be  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  clubs  more  than  the  middle  or  higiier 
classes  ?  It  would  very  much  improve  his  condition  and  make 
him  more  contented  with  his  lot.  As  to  benefit-societies,  I 
have  long  felt  we  are  sadly  behind  in  that  respect,  while  in 
Hampshire  there  is  the  largest  and  best  benefit-society  in  the 
kingdom,  in  supporting  which  all  classes  in  the  county  unite 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  a  life- 
assurance  society  also  for  his  benefit,  and  if  we  could  en- 
courage one  in  this  county  on  a  county  basis  it  wonld  be  of 
considerable  advantage. 


Mr.  J.  Crouch  urged  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
present  Law  of  Settlement,  citing  a  case  of  hardship  which  oc- 
curred in  his  own  district  in  support. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Trethewy  in  tlie 
chair,  said  :  One  or  two  gentlemen  did  hint  this  evening  that 
the  present  profits  of  farming  would  not  admit  of  an  increased 
labour- rate.  In  considering  that  view  of  the  question  I  did 
not  hear  those  gentlemen  say  it  was  often  possible  to  iucrease 
the  profits  ot  the  farmer,  and  I  for  one  think  it  is  possible  that 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  may  and  will  be  increased.  I  think 
if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  goes  on  as  it  has  done  you  will 
by  and  by  receive  greater  profits  than  hitherto.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  been  very  properly  mentioned  this  eve- 
ning ;  and  so  with  regard  to  capital,  whether  employed  in 
farming  or  in  any  other  department,  it  would  be  quickly  moved 
elsewhere  if  there  was  not  a  fair  and  proper  return  forthcoming. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  farmers  or  anybody  else  would 
employ  their  capital  without  a  fair  return  for  it,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  as  wages  increase  your  profits  will  increase. 
Do  not  think  I  am  advocating  an  advanced  rate  of  wages,  but  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  as  wages  advance  you  will  find  the 
men  gradually  improve  also.  I  fully  endorse  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Bulkeley,  and  the  blue-book  shows  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre — which  is  always 
the  true  test — is  30  per  cent.  les<  in  the  North  of  England 
than  it  is  here,  though  the  wages  in  the  north  are  considerably 
higher.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  The  northern 
labourer  is  a  more  intelligent  and  a  stronger  man  probably 
than  the  southern  labourer,  and  when  the  latter  receives 
the  same  amount  of  wages  lie  will  be  more  intelligent  and 
stronger  than  he  is,  and  you  will  get  your  work  done  with  less 
labour.  By  the  application  of  improved  machinery  and  other 
means  you  will  be  still  enabled  to  meet  an  increased  wage.  I 
hope,  indeed  I  feel  certain,  that  every  tenant-farmer  will  re- 
ceive the  requests  of  his  servants  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory 
manner.  A  word  of  kindness  goes  a  long  way  with  the  men, 
and  I  think  that  neither  individual  nor  national  prosperity  can 
rest  upon  any  basis  which  does  not  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  brotherly  kindness. 

Mr.  Stimson  briefly  replied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  him  for  his  paper. 
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After  three  long  sittings  over  it,  the  Tenant-Right 
Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Club  has  ameuded  and  passed 
Mr.  Howard's  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  appears  in  this 
number.  From  all  we  can  gather  so  far,  the  very  gene- 
ral opinion  from  outside  is  that  this  is  a  moderate,  whole- 
some and  reasonable  measure ;  as,  in  fact,  many  who 
were  in  the  outset  inclined  to  oppose  its  progress  have 
already  come  over.  If  we  were  to  raise  any  objection  to 
the  framing  of  the  Bill,  our  protest  would  go  against  the 
length  to  wiiich  it  runs  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  powers  of  owners  should 
not  have  been  given  in  a  supplementary  Bill.  The 
chief  fear  of  landlords  is  any  possible  iuterfcience  with 
their  "  rights,"  as  to  the  niainteuani'c  of  these  they  are 
often  ready  enough  to  sacrifice  their  interests  ;  and  the 
Tenant-Right  claim  should  have  stood  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  its  own  merits. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  through  again  the  many 
clauses  which  seek  to  establish  the  principle  of  securing  by 
valuation  that  to  which  an  outgoiug  tenant  is  in  jus- 
tice entitled.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  almost  impossible 
that  even  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
meddle  much  with  the  Bill  itself,  as  no  doubt  the  great 
battle  will  be  over  clause  12,  which  declares  that  "Any 
contract  made  by  a  tenant  alter  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to 
Djake  any  claim  which  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  make  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  relates 
to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at  lave  and  iu  equity." 
In  one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill, 
the  opening  clause  ran  thus ; 


"  Whereas  it  is  expedient,  for  the  greater  Improvement 
of  Land,  and  for  the  consequent  increase  of  Produce 
therefrom,  as  well  as  of  Employment  for  Farm  Labourers, 
to  enlarge  and  extend  the  custom  of  Agricultural  Tenant- 
Right  in  accordance  with  the  modern  advance  of  Hus- 
bandry ;  Be  it  therefore  Enacted,  by  The  Queen's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  tiie  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, aud  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 
That  every  tenant  under  any  holding  for  a  term  of  years 
commencing  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  every 
tenant  under  any  yearly  holding,  on  the  determination  of 
his  tenancy  of  any  farm,  by  effluxion  of  time,  notice, 
death,  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  or  eviction,  by  reason  of 
defect  of  title  of  the  lesser,  shall  be  entitled,  subject  as 
after  provided,  to  receive  from  the  incoming  tenant  on 
behalf  of  the  landlord,  or  from  the  landlord,  compensa- 
tion for  auy  outlay  eH'cctually  and  projjerly  incurred  by 
the  said  tenant  after  the  jiassing  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  Pusey's  Bill,  however,  as  amended  in  Committee, 
contained  the  following  alteration  of  the  clause:  "  Thatl'roni 
aud  after  the  passi/t//  of  iJii'  Jet  it  shall  and  may  be  lavvhi 
tor  the  owner  of  auy  farm  in  Euglaud  or  Wales  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  tenant  thereof,  cutitliug  such  tenaut, 
his  executors,  admiuislrators,  or  assigus,  on  the  determi- 
nation of  his  tenancy,  by  effluxion  of  time,  notice,  death, 
bankruptcy,  insdlvcncy,  or  eviction  by  reason  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  interest  of  the  lessor,  to  rccivc,  sub- 
ject as  after  provided,  from  the  incoming  tenant  on  be- 
half of  the  landlord,  or  from  the  laudlord,   coinpeusatloii 
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for  auy  outlay  effectually  and  properly  iucurred  by  the 
said  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act."  Thus  accord- 
to  the  revised  Bill  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  no 
compensation  whatever  beyond  that  which  he  had  bar- 
gained for  by  agreement !  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  report  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Tenant-Right 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  clause  of  which 
ran  thus  :  "  That  the  improvements  which  are  very  gene- 
rally required  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  develop 
the  full  powers  of  the  soil,  are  greatly  promoted  by  this 
system  of  compensation,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  difficulties  should  be  removed  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  extension  by  the  voluntary  act  of  landlord  and 
tenants."  Of  course  the  word  voluntary,  here  foreshadows 
that  which  is  to  follow,  and  in  their  next  sentence  the  ma- 
jority in  committee  declare  "  That  any  attempt  to  make  its 
general  introduction  compulsory  would  be  met  by  great 
practical  difficulties,  and  your  Committee  rely  for  the 
general  and  successful  adoption  of  the  system  on  mutual 
arrangements  between  landlords  and  tenants."  After 
five-and-twenty  years  this  promise  hasbeen  by  no  meansful- 
filled.  Certainly  some  agreements  have  been  improved 
upon  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  intelligent  agents, 
but  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  assume  that  any  general 
adoption  has  followed  from  the  voluntary  system.  IMore- 
over,  as  we  stated  at  the  time,  this  clause  was  put  and 
carried  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  evidence  given. 
Witness  after  witness  declared  that  unless  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvement  was  made  compulsory  it 
never  would  be  generally  introduced.  Every  practical 
farmer  was  asked  whether  such  a  system  could  not  be  pro- 
vided by  private  agreement,  to  which  he  almost  as  re- 
gularly replied  that  while  he  admitted  it  might,  he 
felt  convinced  it  never  tvould  be.  Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns ;  Mr.  Beasley,  speaking  for  the  tenantry 
of  Lincolnshire ;  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Kent  and  Sussex ; 
Mr.  Cooper,  for  Suffolk;  Mr.  Harvey,  for  Norfolk; 
Mr.  Hutley,  for  Essex;  Mr.  Higgins,  for  Hereford- 
shire ;  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas,  for  Cambridgeshire ;  Mr.  Outh- 
waite,  for  Yorkshire ;  Mr.  Pinches,  for  Shropshire ;  Mr. 
Page,  for  Yorkshire ;  ]\Ir.  Stokes,  for  Nottinghamshire ; 
Mr.  Swinnerton,  for  Warwickshire ;  Mr.  George  Turner, 
for  Devonshire ;  Mr.  Henry  Trethewy,  for  Bedfordshire  ; 
Mr.  Woodward,  for  Worcestershire;  Mr.  White,  for 
Cheshire — these  and  other  witnesses  were  for  directly 
making  the  principle  compulsory  by  law ;  as  in 
fact  the  majority  of  evidence  went  one  way  and 
the  majority  in  committee  another;  while  the  Com- 
mitte  of  the  Farmers'  Club  said  then  as  they  say 
now,  "Let  Clause  12  be  wholly  erased,  and  Clause  8  of 
the  original  Bill,  providing  that  no  contract  contrary  to 
the  purport  of  the  Act  should  be  valid,  be  substituted 
for  it." 

It  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  vital 
point,  because  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  on  the  Tuesday  a  Committee  of  nine  membei's 
was  appointed  "  to  collect  and  prepare  information  on  com- 
densation  for  unexhausted  improvements  ;"  and  amongst 
the  members  of  this  committee  we  find — at  its  very  head 
—Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  a  few 
months  since  said  publicly,  "  You  may  by  legislation  re- 
move from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  ought  to  bear  it 
the  responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to  them.  I 
think  that  our  farmers  are  capable  of  looking  to  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant."  It  is  tolerably  clear  from  this  what  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach's  line  of  action  will  be  in  the  Chamber 
Committee  or  in  "  another  place."  Again,  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Masfcn,  another  member  of  this  new 
Committee,  moved  a  resohitlon  giving  a  tenant  riglit  to 
compensation  for  certain   things,  "in  the  absence  of  a 


lease  or  agreement  to  the  contrary,"  and  this  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Russon,  another  member,  of  the 
new  Committee.  The  course,  however,  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  on  Tuesday  was  altogether  very  suggestive.  Mr. 
Muntz,  of  Birmingham,  said  "  he  had  been  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  Mr.  James  Howard's  Bill  on  that  subject,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  was  exceedingly  gratified  in  reading 
it.  Having  only  read  it  once  he  could  not  pronounce  a 
very  definite  opinion  upon  it ;  but  unless  he  were  very 
much  mistaken,  when  the  members  of  the  Chamber  had 
seen  that  Bill,  they  would  feel  that  thanks  were  due  to 
that  gentleman  and  those  other  members  of  the  Parnaers' 
Club  who  had  devoted  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  results  of  whose  labours  were  seen  in  that 
measure."  Very  good  :  naturally,  then,  as  this 
is  an  excellent  measure  now  coming  before  Parliament, 
and  as  the  especial  object  of  the  Central  Chamber  is 
to  look  to  matters  before  Parliament,  the  meeting 
'.vould  call  upon  its  numerous  M.P.s  to  support  Mr. 
Howard's  Bill.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  One  or  two  speakers 
actually  begged  the  question  in  another  way,  and  coolly 
assuming  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  carried,  helped  to 
shelve  it,  in  the  Chamber  at  least,  by  the  stale  trick  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  1  Mr.  Jasper  More  justly  termed 
this  "  a  very  poor  compliment  to  Mr.  Howard  and  the 
farmers'  views,"  as  anything  more  monstrous  has  rai'ely 
been  perpetrated,  even  by  "the  Central  authority."  After 
a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  another  Tenant-Right  Bill  is 
brought  into  the  House,  and  instead  of  backing  it,  the 
Central  Chamber  begins  to  busy  itself  in  collecting  in- 
formation on  the  subject ! 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (ENGLAND). 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Occupation  and 

Ownership  of  Land  in  England.    Prepared  and  brought  in 

by    Mr.    James    Howard    and    Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  and 

approved  by  the  Committee  of  The  Farmers'  Club. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  greater  improvement  of 
land  and  the  consequent  increased  production  of  food  there- 
from, to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  and  owner- 
ship of  land  in  England  :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

Law  as  to  Compensation. — 1.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  any  tenant  of  a  holding  shall  be  entitled  on  quit- 
ting his  holding  for  any  cause  whatever  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  to  claim  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in 
respect  of  all  improvements,  whether  temporary,  durable,  or 
permanent,  made  by  such  tenant  on  his  holding. 

2.  (1.)  Compensation  for  temporary  improvements  shall  ex- 
tend to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  iucurred  by  a 
tenant  in  the  purchase  and  application  of  manures  or  ferti- 
lizers to  other  than  corn  crops,  or  in  the  purchase  of  corn, 
cake,  and  otlier  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  live  stock  on  the 
holding.  (2.)  Compensation  for  durable  improvements  shall  ex- 
tend to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant 
in  subsoiliug,  getting  up  and  removing  stones,  liming,  chalking, 
marling,  claying,  boning  with  undissolved  bones,  laying  down 
permanent  pasture,  or  in  any  other  improvements  which  have 
a  durable  effect  in  amending  the  land  or  deepening  the  soil. 
(3.)  Compensation  for  permauent  improvements  shall  extend 
to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in 
rechiiming,  levelling,  warping,  planting  (other  than  ornamen- 
tal) draining,  making  or  improving  watercourses,  works  of 
irrigation,  ponds,  wells,  reservoirs,  fences,  roads,  bridges,  or 
in  tlie  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  on  the  holding  or 
in  auy  other  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature. 

3.  In  awarding  compensation  for  outlay  incurred  by  a  ten- 
ant in  the  purchase  and  appMcation  of  manures  or  fertilizers 
to  other  than  corn  crops,  or  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  cake, 
and  other  feeding  stuil's  consumed  by  live  stock  on  the  holding 
the  arbitrators  in  this  Act  mentioned  shall  ascertain  the 
amount  of  such  outlay  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  ten- 
ancy (or  in  Ihc  case  of  a  tenancy  determined  within  a  period 
of  four  years  d'-inng  the  whole  of  sucli  tenancy)  and  may 
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award  in  respect  of  the  unexhausted  value  of  suck  outhiy, 
such  sum  as  they  may  determine :  Provided  that — (1.)  The 
sum  awarded  shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  amount  of 
such  outlay  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  tenancy  (or  in 
the  case  of  a  tenancy  determined  within  a  period  of  four  years 
during  the  whole  of  such  tenancy)  nor  a  moiety  of  such  out- 
Jay  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  tenancy  (or  in  tlie  case 
of  a  tenancy  determined  within  a  period  of  two  years  during 
the  whole  of  such  tenancy).  (3.)  The  arbitrators  shall  as- 
certain the  amount  (if  any)  of  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green 
crops  sold,  off  the  holding  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
tenancy  (or  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  determined  within  a 
period  of  two  years  during  the  whole  of  such  tenancy)  and 
the  value  of  the  manure  that  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  the  same  on  the  holding,  and  shall  de- 
duct Irom  the  sum  awarded  a  sum  equal  to  such  value.  (3.) 
The  arbitrators  shall,  if  in  their  judgment  the  holding  or  any 
part  thereof  is  in  a  foul  or  neglected  condition,  make  such  de- 
duction from  the  sum  awarded  as  under  all  the  circumstances 
oi  the  case  they  may  consider  just. 

4.  In  awarding  compensation  for  durable  improvements,  the 
arbitrators  shall  ascertain  the  outlay  of  the  tenant  on  such 
improvements,  and  may  award  in  respect  of  the  unexhausted 
value  of  such  outlay  such  sum  as  they  may  determine,  subject 
to  the  followiug  provisions,  namely  :  (1.)  That  no  outlay  made 
more  than  ten  years  before  the  tenant  quits  the  holding  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration.  (2.)  That  no  outlay  which  has 
not  in  the  opiuion  of  the  arbitrators  added  to  the  letting  value 
of  the  holding  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  (3.)  That 
no  outlay  on  any  improvement  commenced  after  notice  to  quit 
has  been  served  on  the  tenant,  or  in  the  case  of  a  tenant 
holding  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  within  two  years  of 
the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  shall  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. (4.)  That  in  making  their  award  the  arbitrators  shall 
in  reduction  of  the  claim  of  the  tenant  take  into  consideration 
any  benefits  which  the  tenant  may  have  received  from  the 
landlord  in  express  consideration  of  the  improvements  made. 

5.  In  awarding  compensation  for  permanent  improvements, 
the  arbitrators  shall  ascertain  the  outlay  of  the  tenant  on  such 
improvements,  and  may  award  in  respect  of  the  unexhausted 
value  of  such  outlay  such  sum  as  they  may  determine,  subject 
to  the  following  provisions,  namely :  (1.)  That  no  outlay 
made  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  tenant  quits  the 
holding  shall  he  taken  into  consideration.  (2.)  That  no  out- 
lay which  has  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  added  to 
the  letting  value  of  the  holding  shall  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. (3.)  That  no  outlay  on  any  improvement  commenced 
after  notice  to  quit  has  been  served  on  the  tenant,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years 
within  two  years  of  the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration.  (4.)  That  no  outlay  made  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  save  outlay  ou  any  improvement  in  draining 
or  making  or  improving  watercourses,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  arbitrators  was  necessary  to  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  and  suitable  to  the  holding,  and  which  the  landlord  after 
written  application  from  the  tenant  had  refused  or  neglected 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry  out.  (5.)  That  in  making 
their  award  the  arbitrators  shall  in  reduction  of  the  claim  of 
the  tenant  take  into  consideration  any  benefits  which  the 
tenant  may  have  received  from  the  landlord  in  express  consi- 
deration of  the  improvements  made. 

6.  Out  of  any  moneys  payable  to  the  tenant  under  this  Act 
or  in  respect  of  emblements,  tillages,  waygoing  crops,  fixtures, 
or  any  other  matters  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  on  quitting 
his  holding,  all  suras  due  to  the  landlord  from  the  tenant  in 
respect  of  rent,  or  in  respect  of  any  award  for  dilapidations 
on  or  deterioration  of  the  soil  of  the  holding  arising  by  de- 
fault of  the  teuaut,  may  be  deducted  by  the  landlord,  and  also 
any  rates,  taxes,  or  tithe-rent  charge  payable  by  the  tenant 
due  in  respect  of  the  holding  and  not  recoverable  by  him  from 
the  landlord. 

7.  A  tenant  claiming  compensation  under  this  Act  in  respect 
of  durable  or  permanent  improvements  shall,  at  least  six 
months  before  the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  and  a  tenant 
so  entitled  in  respect  of  temporary  improvements  shall,  at 
least  one  month  before  such  determination  serve  on  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  a  notice  in  writing  in  the  prescribed  form 
setting  forth  the  particulars  of  his  claim  and  an  account  of 
his  outlay  in  respect  of  the  improvements  claimed  for,  and  shall 
if  required,  produce  the  necessary  vouchers  to  support  the 


same.  Failing  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
within  the  prescribed  time  between  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

8.  When  a  landlord  is  entitled  to  claim  compensation  in 
respect  of  dilapidations  on  or  deterioration  of  the  soil  of  a 
holding  arising  by  default  of  the  tenant,  he  shall  at  least  one 
month  before  the  determination  of  the  tenancy  serve  on  the 
tenant  a  notice  in  writing  in  the  prescribed  form  setting 
forth  the  particulars  of  his  claim,  and  failing  agreement  as  to 
the  amount  of  compensation  within  the  prescribed  time  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration. 

9.  Any  error  or  omission  in  a  claim  made  under  this  Act 
may  ou  application  for  that  purpose  to  the  arbitrators  within 
the  prescribed  time  after  the  claim  was  made,  be  amended  or 
supplied. 

10.  Where  a  tenant  has  made  any  permanent  improvements 
on  his  holding  without  the  consent  in  writiug  of  the  'andlord 
or  his  agent,  the  tenant  may  within  two  months  after  quit- 
ting his  holding,  remove  the  materials  of  the  same,  making 
good  all  damage  caused  by  their  erection,  formation,  or  re- 
moval Provided  that  if  the  landlord,  at  least  two  months 
before  the  determination  of  the  tenancy,  serves  notice  in 
writing  on  the  tenant  of  his  election  to  retain  the  same  paying 
compensation  therefore,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so,  and  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  failing  agreement  within  the 
prescribed  time  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

11.  A  tenant  to  whom  compensation  is  awarded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  compelled  by  process  of  law  to  quit  his  hold- 
ing until  the  amount  of  compensation  awarded  to  him  (less  any 
sums  which  may  be  deducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act), 
has  been  paid  or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  tenant  or 
the  arbitrators. 

13.  Any  contract  made  by  a  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make 
any  claim  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make  under 
this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at 
law  and  in  equity. 

13.  A  landlord  may,  after  six  months'  notice  in  WTiting  to 
be  served  on  a  tenant,  resume  possession  from  the  tenant  of  so 
much  land  as  he  may  require  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of 
erecting  thereon  cottages  for  farm  labourers,  with  or  without 
gardens  attached,  and  such  landlord  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
claim  for  compensation,  beyond  payment  for  any  growing  crops 
thereon,  and  an  abatement  of  rent  proportionate  to  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  so  taken  by  the  landlord. 

14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  interfere  with  the  provisions 
of  any  lease  or  agreement  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

15.  A  tenant  of  a  holding  subject  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Tenaut-Kight  custom  or  any  other  such  established  custom, 
and  who  claims,  for  improvements  on  quitting  his  holding,  the 
benefit  of  such  custom  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  improvements  under  this  Act,  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
prevent  a  teuaut  claiming  compensation  under  any  local  cus- 
tom, in  respect  of  tillages,  emblements,  way-going  crops,  fix- 
tures, and  other  matters  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

16.  A  tenant  of  a  holding  under  a  lease  made  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act  for  a  term  certain  of  not  less  than  twenty  years, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
durable  or  permanent  improvement  unless  it  is  specially  pro- 
vided in  the  lease  that  he  shall  be  so  entitled,  nevertheless  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  any  temporary 
improvements. 

17.  A  landlord  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time  during  the 
tenancy  to  claim  compensation  from  the  tenant  of  a  holding 
under  a  lease  made  alter  the  passing  of  this  Act  for  a  term 
certain  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  in  respect  of  dilapidations 
on  or  deterioration  in  the  soil  of  such  holding  arising  by  de- 
fault of  such  tenant ;  the  claim  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and 
failing  agreement  within  the  prescribed  time  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitration. 

Arbitkation. — 18.  Any  matter  by  this  Act  directed  to  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  shall  be  referred  to  and  determined  by 
an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  with  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  in 
manner  appearing  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  in 
this  Act  the  term  "  the  arbitrators"  incl'^des  a  single  arbitrator 
and  the  umpire.  No  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  dispute  under  this  Act,  be  held  to  be  invahd  by 
rcasou  of  the  yiolatioa  or  nou-compliance  with  any  technical 
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rule  of  law  respecting  awards  when  such  award  substantially 
decides  the  dispute  referred  to  the  arbitrators.  No  appeal 
shall  lie  from  an  award  of  the  arbitrators  nor  shall  any  such 
award  be  removeable  by  certiorari.  The  costs  of  and  attend- 
ing every  arbitration  shall  be  borne  by  such  one  of  the  parties, 
or  by  the  parties  in  such  proportion  as  the  arbitrators  may 
deem  just,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  claim  made  and 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  amount  of  any  sum 
awarded  as  compensation  or  costs  by  the  arbitrators 
may,  if  not  paid  by  the  party  liable  to  pay  the  same  within 
seven  days  after  demand,  be  recovered  by  distress  of  the  goods 
of  the  party  liable  as  aforesaid,  and  on  proof  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  two  justices  of  the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  and  of 
refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  as  aforesaid,  sucli 
justices  shall  issue  their  warrant  accordingly. 

Rules  by  Inclosuke  Commissioners. — 19.  The  Inclosure 
jConimissioners  may  from  time  to  time  make,  and  when  made 
rescind,  alter,  or  add  to,  rules  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters:  (1).  The  proceedings  before  arbitrators  under  this 
Act ;  (2).  The  form  and  service  of  notices,  and  any  other 
matter  or  thing  by  this  Act  directed  to  be  prescribed;  (3). 
Any  other  matter  or  thing  in  respect  of  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  make  rules  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act  into 
effect.  Any  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  and 
shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  shall 
be  judicially  noticed.  Any  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  three  weeks 
after  they  are  made,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  and  if  Par- 
liament be  not  then  sitting,  within  three  weeks  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament. 

As  TO  Notice  to  Quit. — 20.  A  notice  to  quit  shall  not 
in  the  case  of  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  take  effect  until  after 
the  expiration  ol  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  service  of  the  notice  ;  any  such  tenancy,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  shall  terminate  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  as  such  tenancy  commenced. 

Powers  OF  limited  Owuers.— 21.  The  expression  "limited 
owner"  shall  in  this  Act  mean  as  follows :  (1.)  Any  person 
entitled  under  any  existing  or  future  settlement  at  law  or  in 
equity,  for  his  own  benefit  and  for  the  terra  of  his  own  life,  to 
the  possession  or  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  land, 
whether  subject  or  not  to  incumbrances,  in  which  the  estate 
for  the  time  being  subject  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement  is  an 
estate  for  lives  or  years  renewable  for  ever,  or  is  an  estate  re- 
newable for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixty  years,  or  is  an  estate 
for  a  term  of  years  of  which  not  less  than  sixty  are  unexpired, 
or  is  a  greater  estate  than  any  of  the  foregoing  estates.  (2.) 
Any  body  corporate,  any  corporation  sole,  ecclesiastical  or  lay, 
any  trustees  for  charities,  and  any  commissioners  or  trustees 
for  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  or  other  public  purposes  entitled 
at  law  or  in  equity,  in  the  case  of  freehold  land,  to  an  estate  in 
fee  simple  or  in  fee  farm,  and  in  the  case  of  leasehold  land  to  a 
lease  for  an  unexpired  residue  of  not  less  than  thirty-one  years, 
or  for  a  terra  of  years  or  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  renew- 
able lor  a  period  of  not  less  than  tliirty-one  years. 

22.  A  landlord,  being  a  limited  owner,  shall  have  power  on 
payment  to  a  tenant  of  the  amount  of  compensation  payable 
to  him  under  this  Act,  to  apply  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
for  an  order  charging  the  holding  with  an  annuity  iu  respect 
of  such  payment,  and  tli&Commissioners,  on  being  satisfied  of 
such  payment  having  been  made,  shall  cliarge  the  holding 
with  an  annuity  of  five  pounds  for  every  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  sum  so  paid  to  the  tenant,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
any  less  sum,  such  annuity  to  be  limited  in  favour  of  the 
limited  owner,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  and 
to  be  payable  for  a  term  of  thirty-five  years  on  the  anniversary 
of  sucli  date  ;  provided  that  no  such  order  shall  be  made  by 
the  Commissioners  unless  notice  of  the  application  for  the 
same  lias  been  given  in  the  prescribed  form  to  the  person  for 
the  time  being  entitled  to  the  first  estate  of  inheritance,  if  any, 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  estate  of  the  limited 
owner,  or  if  such  person  is  a  married  woman,  infant,  or  lunatic, 
to  ills  or  her  husband,  guardian,  or  committee  rcsiiectively. 
Any  annuity  created  under  this  section  shall  be  a  cliarge  on 
the  holding  having  priority  over  all  estates  and  interests  sub- 
sequent to  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  limited  owner,  but  sub- 
ject to  auy  estates,  mortgages,  or  other  interests  having  pri- 
ority over  or  charged  on  the  estate  of  the  limited  owner. 

y-i.  Any  limited  owner  .shall  have  power  to  grant  agiicul- 
tural  lenses  for  any  term  of  years  absolute,  or  dcterminHblc  at 


fixed  periods,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions :  (1.)  The 
term  of  any  lease  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  years :  (2.) 
The  power  of  leasing  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  not  include 
any  mansion  house  or  demesne  lands :  (3.)  The  lease  shall 
take  effect  in  possession,  or  within  one  year  after  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  and  not  in  reversion,  and  there  shall  be  reserved 
thereby  a  fair  yearly  rent  to  be  incidental  to  the  immediate 
reversion  of  the  holding,  without  taking  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  fine,  premium,  or  fore-gift ;  and  iu  estimating  such  yearly 
rent  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  against  the 
tenant  the  increase  (if  any)  in  the  value  of  the  holding  arising 
from  any  improvements  executed  by  him  or  his  predecessors 
in  title  :  (i.)  The  lease  shall  imply  a  condition  of  re-entry 
for  nonpayment  of  the  rent  thereby  reserved  :  (5.)  The  lease, 
if  it  includes  any  building,  shall  contain  a  clause  declaring 
whether  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  is  bound  to  rebuild  such 
building  in  the  case  of  the  same  being  destroyed  during  any 
part  of  the  tenancy  by  fire,  lightning,  or  tempest,  and  whether 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant  is  bound  to  keep  the  same  in  repair : 
(6.)  The  lessee  shall  execute  a  counterpart  of  every  lease,  and 
shall  thereby  covenant  for  the  due  payment  of  the  rent  re- 
served :  Upon  the  application  of  any  landlord  or  tenant  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  may  confirm  any  lease  granted  or 
proposed  to  be  granted  under  this  Act,  and  such  Commis- 
sioners may,  if  they  think  just,  confirm  or  refuse  to  confirm 
such  lease  with  or  without  modifications,  and  the  confirmation 
of  any  such  lease  shall  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
lease  being  within  the  powers  of  this  Act ;  the  confirmation  of 
any  such  lease  shall  be  certified  in  the  prescribed  manner.  _ 

24.  Any  lease  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  by  an  indi- 
vidual limited  owner  shall  be  valid  against  the  person  grant- 
ing the  same,  and  against  all  persons  entitled  to  any  estate  or 
interest  subsequent  to  the  estate  or  interest  of  such  limited 
owner  ;  and  any  lease  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  by  any 
limited  owner,  being  a  body  corporate,  corporation  sole,  trus- 
tees for  charities,  commissioners  or  trustees  for  ecclesiastical, 
collegiate,  or  other  public  purposes,  shall  bind  all  the  estate 
and  interest  of  such  last-mentioned  limited  owner ;  but  no 
lease  granted  by  an  owner  holding  himself  under  a  lease  shall 
continue  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  granted  by  such 
owner's  lease. 

25.  All  powers  of  leasing  given  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  addition  to  any  other  powers  any  limited  owner  may 
possess,  and  such  owner  may  exercise  any  other  power  of 
leasing  vested  in  him  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  were 
not  passed. 

Advances  by  Public  AVorks  Loan  Commissioners. — 
2G.  Where  any  sums  are  due  in  respect  of  compensation  under 
this  Act  from  a  landlord  to  a  tenant  who  is  quitting  his 
holding,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may,  on  the 
application  of  such  landlord,  advance  to  the  tenant  on  behalf 
of  the  landlord  the  whole  or  such  portion  of  the  sum  so  due  as 
they  may  think  expedient,  and  on  such  advance  being  made, 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  shall  issue  an  order  declaring  the 
holding  of  such  tenant  to  be  charged  with  an  annuity  of  five 
pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  such  advance,  and  S3  in 
proportion  for  any  less  sum,  such  annuity  to  be  limited  in 
favour  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  to  be 
declared  to  be  payable  within  a  term  of  thirty-five  years. 

27.  Every  annuity  created  in  favour  of  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  charge 
on  the  land  subject  thereto  having  priority  over  all  existing 
and  future  estates,  interests,  and  incumbrances,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  quit  rents  and  other  charges  incident  to  the  tenure, 
to  rent  charges  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  any  charges  created  under 
any  Act  authorising  advance  of  public  money,  or  under  any 
Act  creating  charges  in  respect  of  improvements  on  lauds,  and 
passed  before  this  Act,  with  the  exception  also  (in  cases  where 
the  lands  are  subject  to  a  fee  farm  rent,  or  held  under  a  lease 
reserving  rent)  of  such  fee  farm  rent  or  rent  reserved  as  afore- 
said. The  term  during  which  every  such  annuity  shall  be 
payable  shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  the  advance  in 
respect  of  which  the  same  is  charged,  and  every  such  annuity 
shall  be  payable  iu  equal  half-yearly  payments  on  every  first 
day  of  May  and  every  first  day  of  November  during  the  said 
term  of  thirty-five  years,  with  such  apportionment,  if  any,  as 
may  be  necessary  iu  respect  of  the  first  and  last  of  such  pay- 
ments. 

28.  Every  annuity  created  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  he 
recoverable  Ijy  the  Public  \Voiks  lioau  Commissioners,  or  liy 
or  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General  in  raanuer  iu  which 
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tent-charges  in  lieu  of  tithes  are  recoverable ;  a  certificate  pur- 
portiu;^  to  he  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary  of  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  he  evidence  that  the  amount  of  any  annuity  or 
arrears  of  annuity  stated  therein  to  he  due  under  this  Act  from 
any  person  named  therein  is  due  to  the  said  commissioners 
from  such  person. 

20.  No  arrears  of  any  annuity  charged  on  land  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act  shall  he  recoverable  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  at  which  the  sum  in  arrear  became  due  ; 
and  as  between  owners  having  successive  interests  in  any  land 
so  charged  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  for  the  time  being 
in  possession  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  land 
to  prevent  such  arrears  arising,  and  if  he  make  default  in 
doing  so,  and  the  owner  next  entitled  in  possession  pay  any 
arrears  caused  by  such  default,  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  a 
debt  due  to  the  owner  who  has  paid  the  same  from  the  owner 
by  whose  default  it  became  necessary  to  make  such  payment. 

30.  Where  any  land  is  charged  with  an  annuity  in  favour  of 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  person  liable  to  pay  such  annuity  to  redeem  the  said  an- 
nuity, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  at  any  time  remain  unex- 
pired, by  payment  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  a  sum  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  then  value  of  the  said  annuity,  such 
value  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  table  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  annexed. 

Defiivitions. — 31.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  expressions  shall  have  the  force  and  meaning 
hereby  assigned  to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
subject  or  context  repugnant  thereto  :  The  term  "  person"  or 
"  party"  shall  extend  to  and  include  any  body  politic,  cor- 
porate, or  collegiate,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  and  any  public 
company.  The  term"  "  prescribed"  shall  mean  prescribed  by 
any  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act.  The  term  "  lease" 
shall  include  an  agreement  for  a  lease.  The  term  "  settlement" 
as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  any  Act  of  Parliament,  will, 
deed,  or  other  assurance  or  connected  set  of  assurances  whereby 
particular  estates  or  particular  interests  in  land  are  created, 
with  remainders  or  interests  expectant  thereon ;  and  every 
estate  and  interest  created  by  appointment  made  in  exercise  of 
any  power  contained  in  any  settlement  or  derived  from  any 
settlement  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  created  by  the 
same  settlement :  and  an  estate  or  interest  by  way  of  resulting 
use  or  trust  to  or  for  the  settler,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  estate  or  interest  under 
the  same  settlement.  The  term  "  landlord"  in  relation  to  a 
holding  shall  include  a  superior  mesne  or  immediate  landlord, 
or  any  person  for  the  time  being  entitled  to  receive  the  rents 
and  profits  or  to  take  possession  of  any  holding.  The  term 
"  tenant"  in  relation  to  a  holding  shall  mean  any  tenant  from 
year  to  year  or  for  a  term  of  years  under  a  lease  or  contract  for 
a  lease ;  and  where  the  tenancy  of  any  person  having  been  a 
tenant  under  a  tenancy  which  does  not  disentitle  him  to  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  is  determined  or  expiri-g,  he  shall, 
notwithstanding  such  determination  or  expiration,  be  deemed 
to  be  a  tenant  until  the  compensation,  if  any,  due  to  him 
under  this  Act  has  been  paid  or  secured  as  in  this  Act  provided. 

32.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  allotments  or  to  any  hold- 
ing which  is  not  agricultural  or  pastoral  in  its  character,  or 
partly  agricultural  and  partly  pastoral ;  and  the  term  "  hold- 
ing" shall  include  all  land  of  the  above  character  held  by  the 
same  tenant  of  the  same  landlord  for  the  same  term  and  under 
the  same  contract  of  tenancy. 

33.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  (England)  Act,  1873." 

34'.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
SCHEDULE. 

Arbitration's. — (1.)  If  both  parties  concur  a  single  arbi- 
trator may  be  appointed. 

(2.)  If  the  single  arbitrator  dies  or  becomes  incapable  to 
act  before  he  has  made  his  award,  the  matters  referred  to  him 
shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  appointment  of  an  arbitrator 
had  taken  place. 

(3.)  If  both  parties  do  not  concur  in  the  appointment  of  a 
single  arbitrator,  each  party  on  the  request  of  the  other  party 
shall  appoint  an  arbitrator. 

(4.)  An  arbitrator  shall  in  all  cases  be  appointed  in  writing, 
and  the  delivery  of  an  appointment  to  an  arbitrator  shall  be 


deemed  a  submission  to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  party  by 
whom  the  same  is  made,  and  after  any  such  appointment  has 
been  made  neither  party  shall  have  power  to  revoke  the  same 
without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

(5.)  If  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  after  the  service  by 
one  party  on  the  other  of  a  request  made  in  writing  to  appoint 
an  arbitrator,  such  last-mentioned  party  fails  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator,  then  on  such  failure  the  party  making  the  request 
may  apply  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  who  siiall  on  such 
application  within  seven  days  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  party  so  failing  as  aforesaid. 

(6.)  If  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  either  party  dies  or  be- 
comes incapable  to  act  before  any  award  has  been  made,  or 
refuses  or  for  fourteen  days  neglects  to  act,  the  party  by  whom 
such  arditrator  was  appointed  shall  appoint  some  other  person 
to  act  in  his  place,  and  if  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  after 
notice  in  writing  from  the  other  party  for  that  purpose  he 
fails  to  do  so,  the  other  party  shall  apply  to  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  who  shall  on  such  application  within  seven 
days  appoint  another  arbitrator  to  act  in  place  of  the  arbitra- 
tor dying,  or  becoming  incapable,  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
act  as  aforesaid. 

(7.)  If,  where  more  than  one  arbitrator  has  been  appointed, 
and  where  neither  of  them  refuses  or  neglects  to  act  as  afore- 
said, such  arbitrators  fail  to  make  their  award  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  last  of  such  arbitrators 
was  appointed,  or  within  such  extended  time  (if  any)  as  may 
have  been  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  both  such  arbitrators 
under  their  hands,  the  matters  referred  to  them  shall  be 
determined  by  the  umpire  to  be  appointed  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 

(8.)  Where  more  than  one  arbitrator  has  been  appointed, 
the  arbitrators  or  one  of  them  shall,  in  case  of  their  failing  to 
agiee  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  or  other  questions 
referred  to  them  for  settlement,  forthwith  apply  to  the  In- 
closure Commissioners  to  appoint  an  umpire  to  decide  on  any 
matters  on  which  they  may  differ,  and  the  Commissioners  shall 
within  seven  days  appoint  such  umpire. 

(9.)  If  the  umpire  dies  or  becomes  incapable  to  act  before 
he  has  made  his  award,  or  refuses  to  make  his  award  within  a 
reasonable  time  alter  tlie  matter  has  been  brought  within  his 
cognizance,  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  shall  forthwith  after 
such  death,  incapacity,  or  refusal  appoint  another  umpire  in 
his  place. 

(10.)  Any  umpire  shall,  in  all  cases  brought  before  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  have  power  to  take  evidence 
upon  oath,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  all  documents,  vouchers,  and  accounts  relating 
to  the  matters  in  dispute. 

(II.)  The  decision  of  every  umpire  on  the  matters  referred 
to  him  shall  be  final. 

Table  fob  'Redemption  op  Annuities  or  Rent  Chabgeb. 


Term 

Redemption  money  to 

Term 
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ion  money  to 

un- 

bo paid 

01  respect  of 

un- 

be paid 

in  respect  of 

expired. 

each  £10 

of  annuity. 

expired,  each  £10  of  annuity.* 

£ 

s.       d. 

£ 

8.       d. 

1 

9 

U      10 

19 

137 

18        8 

2 

19 

3        1 

20 

142 

19       5 

3 

28 

4       11 

21 

147 

16       9 
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0        6 
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10      10 
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45 

10         1 
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1        8 

6 

53 

13       11 

24 

161 

9        5 

7 

61 

12        2 

25 

165 

14        1 

8 

69 

5        1 

26 

169 

16        0 

9 

76 

12        8 

27 

173 

15        0 

10 

S3 

15        3 

28 

177 

11        5 

11 

90 

13        0 

29 

181 

5        2 

12 

97 

6        1 

30 

184 

16        5 

13 

103 

14        7 

31 

188 

5        3 

U 

109 

18        8 

32 

191 

11        8 

15 

115 

18        7 

33 

194 

15      11 

16 

121 

14        5 

34 

197 

17      11 

17 

127 

6        3 

36 

200 

17      10 

18 

132 

14        3 

Note. — This  table  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  of  the 
original  purchase-money  being  repaid  in  35  years  with  in- 
terest at  34  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly. 

*  "WTien  the  unexpired  term  includes  part  of  a  year,  sueli 
additions,  if  any,  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  made  to  thq 
redemption  money  in  respect  of  such  part;  of  a  year. 
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LANDLORD       AND       TENANT. 


A  Bill  (as  amended  in  Committee)  for  improving  the  Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant  in  England  and  Wales.  (Prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton,  and 
Mr.  BouvEraE).  Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  printed,  £1  March,  1849. 

[Note. — The  words  printed  in  Italics  are  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Committee.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient,  for  the  greater  improvement  of 
land,  and  for  tlie  consequent  increase  of  produce  therefrom, 
that  persons  having  Umited  estates  therein  should  be  enabled 
to  enter  into  agreements,  binding  their  successors,  entitling 
the  occupiers  thereof,  at  the  termination  of  their  tenancy,  to 
compensation  for  the  execution  of  certain  improvements  :  Be 
it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and  after  the 
passiiir/  of  fills  Jc/  it  s\va]\  and  maybe  lawful  for  the  owner 
of  any  farm  in  England. or  AVales  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  tenant  tnereof,  entitling  sucli  tenant,  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  on  the  determination  of  his  tenancy, 
by  eltluxion  of  time,  notice,  death,  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  or 
eviction  by  reason  of  the  determination  of  the  interest  of  tlie 
lessor,  to  receive,  subject  as  after  provided,  from  the  incoming 
tenant  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  or  from  the  landlord,  compen- 
sation for  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  the 
said  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 

In  the  temporary  improvement  of  the  said  farm  by  the  pur- 
chase of  artillcial  manures,  or  the  purchase  of  food  for 
cattle  or  sheep ; 
ill  the  durable  improvement  of  the  farm  by  draining,  marling, 
chalking,  claying,  or  otherwise  amending  the  soil  of  the 
same,  or  by  works  of  irrigation,  or  by  the  construction  of 
new  fences ; 
The  said  compensation  to  be  estimated  as  follows  ;  first,  by 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  such  improvements,  then  by  deter- 
mining the  several  periods  within  which  every  such  kind  of 
improvement  may  be  expected  to  reimburse  a  tenant  for  such 
outlay,  and  distributing  the  cost  over  such  periods  respectively, 
not  exceeding  Twelve  years,  and  then  determining  wliat  is  due 
to  the  tenant,  if  anything,  by  deducting  from  such  periods  the 
time  during  which  the  tenant  shall  have  had  the  benefit  of 
such  improvements  respectively :  Provided  always,  that  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  good  and  clean 
husbandry,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  special  contract  other  than 
the  special  agreement  herein-after  provided  for,  or  which  the 
landlord  or  tenant  shall  have  agreed  to  share,  shall  not  be 
reckoned  as  expenses  of  improvements  for  which  the  tenant  is 
to  be  compensated  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  tenant,  except  a  tenant  for  a 
term  of  years,  having  more  than  Fire  years  to  run  of  his  hold- 
ing, shall  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  under  this  Act  for 
any  durable  improvements  as  before  defined,  unless  he  shall 
furnish  beforehand  to  his  landlord,  or  liis  agent,  a  statement 
in  writing  of  tlie  work  to  be  done  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof,  and  unless  the  said  landlord,  or  his  agent,  shall  agree  in 
writing  to  the  execution  of  tiie  said  work  ;  nor  shall  any  tenant 
be  entitled  to  compensation  for  any  improvement  whatever 
wliich  shall  be  executed  after  he  shall  have  given  or  received 
notice  to  quit,  or  in  the  last  year  of  a  holding  for  a  term  of 
years,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  executed  with  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  landlord,  or  in  pursuance  of  some  con- 
tract or  custom. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to 
any  comiiensation  in  respect  of  any  durable  improvement  by 
way  of  drainage  or  irrigation  or  fencing,  when  the  same  shall 
not  be  iu  a  good  and  snllicient  repair  or  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  unless  the  valuers  herein- 
after mentioned  shall  think  fit  to  allow  the  same,  and  then  the 
cost  of  putting  the  same  in  repair  sliall  be  taken  into  account. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  any  tenant  entitled  to  claim  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  for  any  outlay  in  respect  of  improve- 
ment shall,  at  least  7(i-<?  calendarmontiis  before  the  determination 
of  ills  tenancy,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  shall  admit,  or  in  case  of 
the  determination  of  his  tenancy  by  deatli,  bankruptcy,  insol- 
Yency,  or  eviction  by  reasoa  of  the  determination  of  the  interest 


of  the  lessor,  the  tenant,  liis  representatives  or  assigns  shall, 
within  one  calendar  mouth  after  the  same,  deliver  to  his  land- 
lord a  statement  iu  writing  setting  forth  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  his  claim  and  an  account  of  all  disbursements  in  respect 
of  sucli  improvements,  and  if  required  produce  the  necessary 
vouchers  to  support  the  same. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  within  one  calendar  month 
from  the  delivery  of  such  statement  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  such  claim  shall  not  be  agreed  upon,  then 
it  shall  be  referred  to  valuers  to  ascertain  and  determine  if  any 
compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  due  to  the 
tenant,  and  the  amount  thereof,  if  any  ;  and  the  tenant  shall 
appoint  one  valuer,  the  landlord  another ;  and  the  two  valuers 
shall  appoint  a  third  (each  valuer  to  be  appointed  in  writing, 
and  the  landlord  or  tenant  to  appoint  a  valuer  wiiXnw  jour  I  eeii 
days  after  he  shall  liave  been  required  by  the  other  party, 
and  the  two  valuers  to  appoint  the  third  valuer  in 
writing  within  seven  days  after  either  landlord  or  tenant 
shall  require  them  so  to  do)  ;  and  the  award  in  writing  of 
any  two  of  the  said  valuers  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  ; 
and  if  either  party  shall  refuse  or  oi';it  to  appoint  a  valuer 
or  the  said  valuers  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  appoint  a  third, 
or  if  the  said  valuers  or  two  of  them  shall  within  one 
calendar  month  from  the  appointment  of  a  third  va- 
luer refuse  or  omit  to  make  or  be  incapable  of  making 
an  award,  or  if  by  any  reason  whatsoever  such  valuers  or  any 
of  them  shall  not  be  appointed,  or  such  award  shall  not  be 
made,  then  either  the  landlord  or  tenant,  or  the  representa- 
tives of  either,  may  apply  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales,  who  shall  on  such  application  appoint  a 
person  as  a  valuer,  who  shall  proceed  in  the  valuation,  and 
whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  : 
Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  appoint 
three  valuers,  but  the  matter  aforesaid  may  be  referred,  as  the 
landlord  and  tenant  may  agree,  to  one  valuer  or  to  two  valuers, 
with  power  to  appoint  a  third,  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  case  of 
disagreement,  and  their  decision  in  the  premises,  or  the  de- 
cision of  any  two  of  them,  shall  be  binding  as  if  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  three  valuers  appointed  as  aforesaid. 

G.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  such  award  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  several  improvements  in  respect  of  which  com- 
pensation is  awarded,  the  several  periods  allowed  for  the 
same  respectively,  either  in  the  opinion  of  the  valuers  or  in 
pursuance  of  any  existing  contract,  and  the  time  to  be  de- 
ducted in  respect  to  the  period  during  which  the  tenant  shall 
have  had  the  benefit  thereof;  and  the  amount  of  the  costs  of 
such  improvements  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  vouchers  or 
other  evidence  produced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  valuers,  or 
of  tiie  price  agreed  upon,  under  any  special  contract,  and  also 
the  amount,  if  any,  on  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  may  be  en- 
titled to  claim  from  the  tenant,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  said  va- 
luers, for  any  breach  of  covenant,  or  bad  husbandry,  or  dilapi- 
dation, or  on  account  of  rent  or  otherwise  (the  amount  thus 
due  to  the  landlord  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  found 
due  to  tiie  tenant)  ;  and  if  a  larger  amount  be  due  from  the 
tenant  to  the  landland,  the  arbitrator  shall  state  such  amount 
in  the  award,  and  the  balance  due  under  such  valuation  shall 
be  paid  on  the  making  of  such  award,  or  when  the  same  shall 
become  due  ;  and  for  the  more  easy  enforcing  the  jierformance 
of  the  said  award  the  same  may,  on  application  of  tiie  landlord 
or  tenant,  be  made  a  rule  or  order  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  supe- 
rior courts  at  Westminster,  if  the  court  or  one  of  the  judges 
there  shall  see  fit ;  and  such  rule  or  order  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  etfect  as  rules  or  orders  made  by  the  said  court  or 
judge  iu  matters  depending  in  said  court:  Provided  always, 
that  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
valuers  that  the  vouchers  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  the  va- 
luers may,  if  they  think  fit,  admit  such  other  evidence  of  any 
expenditure  in  respect  of  such  improvements  as  aforesaid  as 
they  may  consider  sullicient. 

7.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  where  a  tenant 
entitled  to  and  claiming  compensation  by  agreement  made 
under  this  act  shall,  on  the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  be 
entitled  to  and  claim  emblements,  the  valuers  shall  deduct 
from  the  amount  found  due  to  the  tenant  such  a  sum  as  shall 
be  a  just  compensation  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  and  occupa- 
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tion  of  ail  or  any  part  of  the  farm  by  the  tenant  up  to  the 
time  of  the  severance  and  removal  of  the  emblements,  and 
where  the  sura  found  due  to  such  landlord  for  such  use  or  oc- 
cupation shall  exceed  the  sum  which  but  for  the  claim  of  em- 
blements would  be  due  to  the  tenant,  the  valuers  shall  dis- 
allow the  claim  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  under  such 
agreement. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  any  owner  of  a  farm  who  shall  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  a  tenant  under  this  act  may  stipulate 
therein  as  to  the  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  twelve,  which 
shall  be  taken  as  the  full  period  of  compensation  under  any  or 
each  head  of  claim  for  such  several  improvements  as  afore- 
said, and  as  to  the  allowance  in  money  to  be  reasonably  made 
for  the  same,  and  also  as  to  any  other  matters  touching  the 
said  improvements,  which  stipulations  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  before-mentioned  valuers,  and  also  on  the  persons  for  the 
time  being  entitled  to  the  farm. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  owner  of  a  farm  may,  if 
he  shall  so  think  fit,  enter  into  the  same  agreements  with  any 
tenant  holding  under  any  lease  or  agreement  for  a  terra  of 
years  commencing  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  he  might 
have  entered  into  in  a  lease  or  agreement  made  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act ;  and  any  agreement  in  writing  under  this 
provision,  though  not  under  seal,  shall  be  effectual  although 
the  subsisting  lease  or  tenancy  shall  have  been  made  or  created 
by  deed. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  incoming  occupier,  whe- 
ther as  tenant  or  otherwise,  shall  pay  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion awarded  for  improvements  under  this  Act,  the  sura  so  ad- 
vanced by  the  incoming  occupier,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  be  reco- 
verable under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  if  the  said  incoming 
occupier  had  himself  effected  the  improvements  in  respect  of 
which  such  compensation  had  been  paid,  due  allowance  being 
made,  in  manner  herein-before  provided,  for  the  period  during 
which  such  incoming  occupier  shall  have  had  the  benefit  of 
such  improvements. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
•'  the  owner"  shall  mean  person  or  body  corporate,  aggregate 
or  sole,  entitled  in  possession  at  law  or  in  equity  to  any  farm, 
or  to  the  receipt  from  the  occupying  tenant  of  the  rents  and 
profits  thereof,  in  fee  simple  or  lee  tail,  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
any  term  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  any  terra  abso- 
lute of  not  less  than  twelve  years  unexpired  ;  provided  that  no 
lessee  at  a  rent  shall  be  deemed  "  an  owner"  as  aforesaid,  un- 
less he  shall  hold  under  a  lease  granted  by  an  ecclesiastical  or 
eleemosynary  corporation,  aggregate  or  sole  (not  being  a  lease 
at  a  rack  rent) ;  and  the  agreements  which  may  be  made  by 
the  owner  of  any  farm  under  this  Act  as  aforesaid  may  be 
made  by  the  husband  of  any  married  woman  entitled  as  afore- 
said in  her  own  right  to  such  farm,  or  where  such  woman 
shall  be  entitled  to  her  separate  use  by  such  married  woman  or 
her  trustee,  and  by  the  guardian  of  any  infant  so  entitled  on 
behalf  of  such  infant,  or  by  the  committee  of  any  lunatic  or 
idiot  so  entitled  on  behalf  of  such  lunatic  or  idiot,  or  by  the 
receiver  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  estate  of 
any  person  so  entitled,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  or 
by  any  trustees  or  feoffees  for  charitable  or  other  uses  so  entitled 
as  aforesaid,  or  by  the  mortgagee  or  incumbrancer  in  posses- 
sion or  in  receipt  of  rents  and  profits  as  aforesaid  under  a 
mortgage  or  incumbrance  of  any  person  entitled  as  aforesaid, 
or  by  any  owner  remaining  in  such  possession  or  receipt,  not- 
withstanding any  mortgages  or  incumbrances  made  by  such 
owner  or  subject  to  which  he  may  be  owner,  and  any  such 
agreement  may  be  inserted  in  any  lease  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses made  under  any  power  contained  in  any  will  or  settle- 
ment under  any  Act  of  Parliament,  general,  local,  or  personal. 

12.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  of  agri- 
cultural fixtures :  Be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  tenant  of  a  farm, 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  erect  any  farm  building, 
either  detached  or  otherwise,  or  put  up  any  other  building, 
engine,  machinery,  or  other  matters,  either  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  agriculture,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  only  (which  shall  not  have  been  erected 
or  put  up  in  pursuance  of  some  obligation  in  that  behalf),  or 
at  .the  joint  expense  of  landlord  and  tenant,  then  all  such 
buildings,  engines,  machinery,  or  other  matters  shall  be  the 
property  of  such  tenant,  and  shall  be  removable  by  him  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  same  were  fixtures  of  trade  by  law  or  custom 
removable  by  the  tenant;  and  the  law  now  in  force  as  regards 
fixtures  of  trade  removable  by  a  tenant  shall  apply  to  all  such 


matters,  notwithstanding  the  same  may  consist  of  separate 
buildings,  or  that  the  same  or  some  part  thereof  may  be  built 
in  or  permanently  fixed  in  the  soil,  so  as  the  tenant  making 
any  such  removal  do  not  in  anywise  injnre  the  land  or  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  landlord,  or  otherwise  do  put  the  same 
in  like  plight  or  condition,  or  as  good  plight  or  condition,  as 
the  same  were  in  before  the  erection  of  any  such  thing  so  re- 
moved :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  no  tenant  shall,  under  the 
provision  last  aforesaid,  be  entitled  to  remove  any  such  matter 
or  thing  as  aforesaid  without  first  giving  to  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  one  month'' s  previous  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention 
so  to  do  ;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  laud- 
lord,  or  his  agent  oa  his  authority,  to  elect  to  purchase  such 
matters  and  things  so  proposed  to  be  removed,  and  thereupon 
the  right  to  remove  the  same  shall  cease,  and  the  same  shall 
belong  to  the  landlord,  and  the  value  thereof  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  valuers  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  who  shall  have  so  elected  to  purchase  the 
same. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted  that  the  word  "  farm"  shall  include 
all  land  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  or  held  there- 
with for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  occupation  ;  and  that 
the  word  "  landlord"  shall  mean  the  party  who,  after  the  de- 
termination or  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  is  for  the 
time  being  entitled  to  the  farm  ;  and  the  word  "  tenant"  shall 
mean  any  person  in  possession  of  land,  as  tenant  uuder  any 
lease  or  agreement,  or  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  as  hold- 
ing over  on  terms  of  any  lease  or  agreement ;  and  the  singular 
number  shall  extend  to  the  plural,  and  the  plural  shall  extend 
to  the  singular. 

14<.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  session  of  Parliament. 


THE  POOR  LAW.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Northampton- 
shire Chamber  of  Agriculture  the  following  resolution  was 
passed :  "  That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
administration  of  the  Poor-law  relief  is  in  many  cases  faulty 
and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Poor-law,  and  that  it  is 
advisable  to  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  such  administration 
before  attempting  any  radical  change  in  the  law  itself."  Be- 
yond the  remarks  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  dis- 
cussion was  left  mainly  to  the  clergy,  a  fact  which 
deprives  the  meeting  of  much  of  its  interest. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  the  following 
resolution  was  put  and  carried  :  "  That,  in  the  opmion  of  this 
Chamber,  a  considerable  additional  burden  would  be  laid  upon 
the  rates  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  poor-law  relief  re- 
commended in  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Everett's  paper  :  First,  in  the 
enlargement  and  alteration  of  workhouses  to  adapt  them  to 
the  system  proposed  ;  secondly,  in  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
paupers  from  one  extreme  of  the  county  to  the  other ;  and 
thirdly,  when  all  the  able-bodied  women  have  been  removed  to 
one  house,  in  the  necessity  of  employing  additional  'labour  to 
cook  and  scour,  and  clean  the  rooms  of  the  other  workhouses, 
and  for  other  work  usually  performed  by  the  able-bodied 
women.  Further,  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  if  any 
change  is  made  in  the  present  system  of  Poor-law  relief  it  is 
desirable  to  withdraw,  as  far  as  possible,  the  degrading  senti- 
ment now  so  prevalent  amongst  the  poor,  that  they  have  to 
look  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  only  for  support  in  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age.  That,  with  the  present  high  rate  of 
wages,  the  poor  should  be  called  upon  to  show  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence by  raising  a  fund  by  small  payments  from  the 
weekly  wages  in  any  given  district  or  union,  to  be  administered 
by  trustees  in  aid  of  the  sick  and  aged,  so  as  to  free  them  from 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  present  degrading  system  of 
workliouse  relief." 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.— Deplorable  accounts  have 
been  received  from  the  country  districts  of  the  havoc  which 
red  rust  is  making  amongst  the  crops,  and  although  the  full 
extent  of  the  injury  is  not  yet  known,  there  seems  to  be  every 
probability  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  extensive.  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  have  Western  Australia  properly  represented 
at  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition  of  1873,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  has  been  appomted  to  make  the  fitting  arrange- 
ments. A  singular  "  submarine  explosion"  occurred  close  to 
Freemantle  lately.  The  water  rose  up  in  bodies,  says  a  fisher- 
man named  WiUis,  nearly  100  feet  high,  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  from  the  shore,  in  fourteen  fathoms.  There  was  a  deep 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  each  body,  and  an  appearance  of  burn- 
ing 8ulphur,^iV(?«;  Zealand  Gaxetle, 
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EOYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY      OF      ENGLAND. 


MoNTiiLy  Council,  Wednesday,  March  5. — Present : 
Earl  Cathcavt,  President,  in  tlie  chair  ;  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
Viscount  Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
Lord  Tredegar,  the  Hon.  Wilbrahain  Egerton,  M.P. ;  the 
Hon  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.  ;  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
M.P.  ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdouald,  Bart. ;  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Bar- 
thropp,  Mr.  Bovvly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Davies,  IMr.  Dent, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  J.  Bowen 
Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Leeds, 
;Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  ^lilward,  Mr.  Ransome, 
Mr.  Ridley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Mr. 
Jabez  Turner,  IMr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  J. 
AVells,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Wilson,  Professor 
Simonds,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Thefollowint,  members  were  elected  : 
Alsop,  William,  jun..  Cotes  Lodge,  Stone. 
Bell,  J.  Michael,  4.90,  Oxford-rtreet,  W. 
Benson,  William  Laithwaite,  Kendal. 
Buckwell,  Francis,  Little  Badminton,  Chippenham. 
Carson,  Captain  James  S.,  Spinfield,  Marlow. 
Crathorne,  J.  S.,  Skidby,  Hull. 
Crowe,  Edmund,  Denver,  Downham  Market. 
Donald,  Joseph  Hayes,  Birch  Brook,  Northwich. 
Fisher,  Robert,  juu.,  Leconsfield,  Beverley. 
Ford,  Charles,  Horsley,  Nailsworth. 
Francis,  George  Cole,  Saltangh  Grange,  Keyingham,  Hull. 
Francis,  George  Leonard,  Sakaugh  Grange,  Keyingliam,  Hull. 
Hull,  James,  Little  Barford,  St.  Neot's. 
Kerfoot,  James,  HendreBach,  Abergale. 
Kilrainster,  Edward  M.,  Calkerton,  Tetbury. 
Major-Lucas,  Edwin,  Mercer's  House,  Rowshraa,  Aylesbury. 
Miller,  William  Pitt,  Winckley-square,  Preston. 
Mould,  George  William,  Chead'e. 
Norris,  James,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley. 
Outhwaite,  John,  Baiuesse,  Catterick. 
Parsons,  Edward,  Birdsall,  York. 
Perry,  Rev.  Edwin  Creswell,  Sleighford,  Stafford. 
Prior,  George  Thomas,  Wigsthorpe,  Oundle. 
Robinson,  Joseph,  Berkhampstead. 
Robinson,  Joseph  A.,  Berkhampstead. 
Roddick,  Thomas,  Penbedu  Ucliaf,  Mold. 
Round,  Samuel,  The  Hollies,  Cheddleton,  Leek. 
Simpson,  Valentine,  Wray  Park,  Reigate. 
Smyth,  William  Henry,  South  Elkingtou,  Louth. 
Stephenson,  Robert,  Burwell,  Cambridge. 
Whitfield,  Thomas,  Ashford  Grange,  Trees. 
Woolnough,  Charles,  Asbdown  Farm,  East  Grinsfed. 
Wray,  John,  Leraing  Bar,  Bedale. 

Finances.— Major-General  Viscount  Bridport  pre- 
sented the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secre- 
tary's receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  examined, 
and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  on  Feb.  28  was  £1,520  3s.  lid.,  £2,000  remain- 
ing on  deposit  at  interest. 

Vienna  Exhibition.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  re- 
ported that  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Journal  and  ViennaEx- 
hibition  Committees  a  letter  from  II. R. II.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  President  of  the  Society  was  read,  request- 
ing the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  nominate  a  juror 
or  jurors  for  the  classes  of  agricultural  implements  and 
products  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  As  there  are  no  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  these  jurors,  and  as  British  agricultural  imple- 
ments will  be  very  extensively  exhibited,  and  as  Vienna 
js  the  most  important  foreign  centre  of  the  British  im- 
plement trade,  the  joint  corainittec  were  of  opinion  that  it 
IS  desirable  to  devote  the  sum  of  not  more  than  £300  to 
the  ftxpenses  of  these  jurors,  who  shall  also  furnish  re- 
ports   to  the  Society  on   the  classes  of  which  they  are 


jurors.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  this  report,  Mr.  Dent 
explained  that  the  intention  of  the  Journal  Committee, 
when  they  gave  notice  that  they  would  move  for  a  grant 
of  £300,  was  to  devote  that  sum  to  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing special  reports  on  the  agricultural  features  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Since  the  notice  was  given  he  had  corresponded 
on  the  subject  with  the  chairman  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Thompson),  who  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  re- 
ports, so  that  they  might  describe  the  effect  of  the 
English  live  stock  and  implements,  which  had  been  im- 
ported into  Austro-Hungary,  upon  the  agricultural  prac- 
tice and  products  of  the  Empire.  In  this  view  Mr.  Dent 
cordially  agreed,  but  considering  the  letter  that  had  been 
received  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  President  of 
the  Royal  British  Commission  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
and  the  services  that  had  been  rendered  to  agriculture  by 
the  English  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  the 
joint  committees  felt  that  the  Society  was  bound  to  exert 
its  influence  in  order  that  their  interests  mfght  not  be 
injuriously  affected.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, however,  it  had  been  stated  that  the  English 
exhibitors  of  agricultural  machinery  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  Austrian  regulations,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  taking  steps  with  a  view  to  their 
amendment.  Lieut. -General  Viscount  Bridport  seconded 
(he  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  joint  committee.  Earl 
Cathcart  (President)  remarked  that  the  Council  had  taken 
up  the  question  relating  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
and  had  appointed  a  special  committee  to  examine  them, 
at  the  request  of  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers. 
The  Council  had  acceded  to  their  desire  on  the  broad 
ground  that,  as  a  body,  they  represented  the  agriculture 
of  England  and  all  the  interests  connected  with  it.  With 
due  respect  to  the  implement  makers,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  represent  a  trade  interest,  and  it  seemed  that, 
individually,  they  had  recently  been  negotiating  directly 
with  the  Austrian  authorities,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
modification  of  the  Austrian  regulations  in  their  favour. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  wished  to  ask  whether  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  take 
any  further  steps  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. — Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  explained  that  his  firm  had  been  memorialised  on 
the  subject  by  a  large  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the 
trade,  and  that  they  had  therefore  issued  a  circular  to  the 
intending  exhibitors  at  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing their  views  with  regard  to  the  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Austrian  authorities.  So  far  as  replies  had  yet 
been  received,  it  appeared  that  the  exhibitors  objected  to 
run  their  machinery  in  a  building  that  was  un.suitable  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  they  objected  still  more  to  trials  that 
must  be  inadequate  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of 
competing  machines,  and  must  be  incomplete  on  accoun*^ 
of  the  want  of  the  proper  means  and  appliances.  A  mee.- 
ing  of  the  firms  interested  will  be  held  next  week  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  in  connection  with  the  statement  of 
the  Austrian  authorities  that  the  English  exhibitors 
will  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inter- 
national jury  unless  they  comply  with  the  regulations 
as  already  laid  down. — Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P., 
held  that  the  Council  should  consider  whether  they 
would  most  benefit  the  members  of  the  Society  by 
paying  English  members  of  the  international  jury, 
or  by  obtaining  reports  on  the  results  of  the  cxportations 
of  stock  and  implements  from  England  to  Austria.  In  his 
opinion  the  latter  course  would  be  most  beneficial  to  their 
real  constituents — the  members  of  the  Society — Mr.  W, 
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"Wells,  M.P.J  would  much  prefer  aa  independent  report 
from  some  person  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but 
before  passing  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
the  Council  should  know  what  course  would  be  adopted  by 
the  other  societies,  to  whom  letters  had  also  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Royal  British  Commission. — The  Hon. 
H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.,  thought  that  the  question  should  be 
posfpoued  for  the  present ;  but  he  strongly  objected  both 
to  the  Society  being  bound  by  the  action  of  any  other 
body,  and  also  to  the  payment  by  the  Society  of  the  ex- 
jjenses  of  any  members  of  the  international  jury.  The  dis- 
cussion was  continued  by  Lord  Chesham,  Sir  W.  "VVynn, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Masfeu,  IMr.  Amos,  Mr. 
Welby,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Ransome,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
if  a  grant  of  £300  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reports 
were  now  passed,  the  Society  might  be  placed  in  a  diffi- 
culty hereafter  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  appoint  jurors  ; 
but  several  members  of  the  Council  having  strongly 
objected  to  any  payment  to  jurors  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Colonel 
Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Welby, 
M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  a  grant  of  £300  be  placed  at  the  dispos:il  of  the 
Journal  Committee  to  obtain  a  report  or  reports  on  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  on  any  special 
features  of  agriculture  in  tlie  Austro-Hungarian  Empire." 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  judges  of  the  competing  farms  in  Holderness  had 
made  their  first  tour  of  inspection ;  that  the  Journal 
would  be  delivered  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  that  the 
papers  promised  by  Professor  Simonds  and  Professor 
Brown  on  rinderpest  and  foot-and-mouth  disease 
had  not  been  received,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  work 
for  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  judges  of  cot- 
tage plans  should  each  receive  50  copies  of  the  plans 
and  papers  instead  of  23  ;  that  publications  should  be 
exchanged  with  the  Institution  of  Surveyors ;  and  that 
the  editor  be  authorised  to  send  a  copy  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Journal  to  the  chief  constables 
of  Cheshire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  courtesy  in  forwarding  him 
statistics  on  cattle  diseases.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  Council  authorise  the  Secretary  to  attend  and 
give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  if  he 
shall  receive  a  summons  from  the  committee. — This  re- 
port was  adopted. 

Chemical. — Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  (chairman)  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the 
usual  annual  grant  of  £200  be  made  to  Dr.  Voelcker  for 
experimental  investigations. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that 
JNIr.  E.  Holland  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  com- 
mit.'ee  for  the  year  1873,  and  that  twelve  candidates  had 
entered  their  names  for  the  examination,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Society's  rooms,  on  April  22,  and  following 
days. — ^This  report  was  adopted. 

Implement. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the  pro- 
posed rotation  of  implements  for  trial  at  future  country 
meetings  had  been  submitted  to  the  implement-makers, 
and  that  the  committee  recommended  its  adoption,  sub- 
ject to  some  slight  alterations  and  additions.  The  com- 
mittee had  receiTed  the  following  resolution,  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  implement-makers  held  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel 
on  Thursday,  February  27  : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon  the  Council 


tlie  desirability  of  considering  if  the  object  sought  could  not 
be  better  accomplished  by  abandoning  the  pieseut  system 
of  awarding  prizes,  and  adopting  instead  thereof  a  thorough 
trial  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year  for  the  various  imple- 
ments and  machines,  and  the  publication  of  a  full  and  accu- 
rate report  of  the  performance  of  each." 

The  committee  reported  this  resolution  to  the  Council, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  printed  on  the  .\genda  for 
the  April  meeting,  and  that  it  be  then  discussed  by  the 
Council.  It  was  also  recommended  that  machines  en- 
tered to  compete  for  the  special  prize  of  £23  for  the  best 
combined  stacking  machine  be  tried  with  sheaf-corn,  hay, 
and  loose  corn  and  straw,  and  that  they  be  worked  by 
horse-power,  and  adapted  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a 
steam-thrashing  machine,  if  required. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

General  Hull.— Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(chairman),  reported  that  the  surveyor  had  stated  that 
the  draining  and  levelling  of  the  showyard  had  made 
satisfactory  progress  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  everything  would  be  in  order  for  the 
contractor  to  commence  operations  on  March  25.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  secretary  be  authorised 
to  make  arrangements  as  usual  with  a  banker  during  the 
period  of  the  country  meeting,  and  also  for  the  supply  of 
refreshments  to  the  showyard.  —This  report  was  adopted. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Booth,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Milward,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  carried  unanimously : 

"  That  No.  24'  of  the  '  Resolutions  of  Council'  be  revised 
and  altered  so  as  to  allow  the  election  of  four  stewards  in  each 
department,  instead  of  three,  as  at  present." 

It  was  thereupon  moved  by  Mr.  Milward,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bowly,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

"That  Mr.  W.  U.  Wakefield  be  elected  the  fourth  steward 
of  live  stock." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  a  couuuittee 
consisting  of  the  stock  prizes  and  implement  committees 
was  appointed  to  recommend  judges  of  stock  and  imple- 
ments at  the  Hull  meeting.  Letters  were  read  from  the 
authorities  of  Bedford  and  Cambridge  with  reference  to 
the  country  meeting  for  1874'. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  for  the  action  of  the  Society 
with  reference  to  the  trial  of  Kidd  versus  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber 
with  reference  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 
1869.  The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber,  having 
suggested  in  his  letter,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  that 
association,  "  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a 
joint  deputation  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
with  the  view  of  recommending  to  them  the  adoption  of 
such  new  measures  or  additional  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  deal  efficiently  with  these  diseases,"  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber  for  their  communication,  and  to  state  that  the 
Council  of  the  Society  are  of  opinion  that,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject,  a  deputation  to  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  desirable  at  this 
moment,  especially  as  the  Council  have  already  communi- 
cated to  the  Government  a  statement  of  their  views  on 
the  subject. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  J.  Yorke,  INIr.  R. 
Willacy,  and  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  Brice,  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  return  replies. 
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THE    HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


At  the  last  moutlily  meeting  of  the  directors,  Professor 
Wilson  in  the  chair. 

In  terms  of  a  remit  from  the  last  meeting  of  directors,  the 
Committee  of  the  Chemical  Department  held  a  meeting  on 
the  19th  lilt.,  when  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  to  the 
board  to  appoint  Mr.  James  Dewar,  E.R.S.B.  (who  at  pre- 
sent holds  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  and  is  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University),  Assistant  Chemist  to  the 
Society,  under  the  following  regulations  :  That  the  salary 
shall  be  £150  per  annum,  in  addition  to  lecture  and 
other  fees,  and  also  travelling  expenses. — That  he  shall  reply 
to  letters  asking  advice,  and  make  analyses  for  members  at 
the  Society's  rates. — That  he  shall,  under  certain  regulations, 
give  lectures  in  different  districts. — That  one  or  more  lectures 
shall  be  given  in  a  limited  number  oi  districts  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  local  committee  of  members,  and  on  payment  of 
£3  2s.  for  each  lecture,  in  addition  to  travelling  expenses.  If 
three  lectures  be  given  on  consecutive  days,  the  fee  to  be 
£5  5s.  for  the  course. — That  a  series  of  experiments  shall  be 
earned  out,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Assistant 
Chemist,  in  a  limited  number  of  districts  where  a  local  com- 
mittee of  members  will  contribute  two-thirds  of  the  expenses 
incurred. — That  the  report  of  these  experiments  shall  be  made 
by  tlie  Assistant  Chemist,  and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  for 
publication. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dewar  was  confirmed,  and  the  re- 
gulations approved  of. 

The  Special  Committee — consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  Mr.  Walker  of  Bowland,  Mr.  Ford  of  Hardengreen,  and 
Mr.  Hunter  of  Thurston — recommended  that  a  memorial  in 
the  following  terms  should  be  adopted  by  the  directors : 
Unto  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Council,  the  memorial  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 

Sheweth — That  your  memorialists,  as  representing  the 
landed  proprietors  and  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland,  have  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1869.  That  your  memorialists  have  carefully 
considered  the  subject,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  organisation,  enforcing  uniformity  of  action, 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  extent  to  which  contagious 


disease  has  spread  throughout  the  country.  That  at  present 
every  local  authority  acts  according  to  its  own  views,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  efforts  of  one  local  authority  are 
frequently  rendered  useless  by  the  counter-action  of  another 
That  such  counteraction  has  arisen  between  neighbouring 
counties,  and  also  between  counties  and  burghs,  from  the 
latitude  given  to  them  by  the  Orders  in  Council.  Your  me- 
morialists therefore  humbly  pray  your  lordships  to  take  this 
most  important  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  issue  such 
Orders  as  may  lead  to  a  proper  system  of  organisation  and 
uniformity  of  action,  and  prevent  orders  being  given  by  one 
local  authority  at  variance  with  those  of  another. 

The  Board  approved  of  the  memorial,  and  the  Chairman, 
was  authorised  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

In  transmitting  the  memorial,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  inform  Dr.  Alexander  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ve- 
terinary Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  since  the  remit 
was  made,  the  directors  are  aware  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Act,  and  express  the  desire  of  the  Board 
that  evidence  may  be  obtained  from  Scotland. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Hiring  Markets  suggested  that 
the  report  on  hiring  markets  containing  the  queries,  with  a 
summary  of  the  answers  received,  as  well  as  the  resolutions, 
should  be  inserted  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions ;  that  a  number  of  separate  copies  should  be 
thrown  off,  and  sent  with  a  circular  to  the  secretary  of  each 
local  agricultural  society  in  Scotland,  along  with  a  supply  of 
the  resolutions,  for  separate  circulation  among  the  members 
of  the  local  societies. 

The  Board  approved  of  the  suggestions  by  the  Committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Tod  of  Howden,  Chairman  of 
the  Veterinary  Department,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cukkor,  The 
Lee,  the  Board  agreed  to  make  a  grant  of  £50  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College,  to  enable  an  arrangement  to  be 
made  with  Professor  Balfour  for  conducting  the  Botany  Class 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  College. 

A  minor  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Latham, 
The  Drums,  Palkirk,  for  a  report  on  Fencing  and  Shelter  of 
Mountain  Sheepwalks ;  and  a  medium  silver  medal  to  Mr, 
John  Allan,  Crieffvechter,  Crieff,  for  a  report  on  the  Use  of 
Potash  Manures. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    HALL    COMPANY    (LIMITED). 


At  the  general  meeting,  Mr.  Robert  Leeds  in  the 
chair,  the  following  report  of  the  directors  was  received : 
Your  directors  submit  to  the  shareholders  the  balance-sheet 
for  tlic  year  ending  31st  January  last.  -The  net  balance  to  the 
credit  of  revenue  for  the  year  is  £5,3G2  14s.  4d.,  which,  added 
to  the  sum  of  £1,820  2s.  2d.  (the  balance  of  last  year's 
account),  makes  the  sum  of  £7,182  16s.  6d.,  out  of  which 
your  directors  recommend  paying  a  dividend  of  £10  per  cent, 
clear  of  income-tax,  which  will  absorb  £'i,500,  leaving  a 
balance,  after  writing  off  £1,000  as  in  previous  accounts,  of 
£1,082  IGs.  Gd.  to  be  carried  to  next  year's  account.  The 
long  investigation  which  your  directors  thought  it  right  to 
make  before  deciding  on  the  material  of  the  new  floor  and  the 
time  employed  in  laying  it  down,  affer  the  expenditure  was 
sanctioned  by  the  shareholders,  occupied  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn seasons,  and  made  it  impossible  to  derive  any  profit  from 
the  great  hall  during  those  periods.  The  same  cause  affected 
the  receipts  from  the  refreshment  department.  Your  directors 
have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  new  floor 
promises  to  be  a  success.  A  contract  for  warming  St.  Mary's 
Hall  at  a  cost  of  £200  is  in  course  of  execution.  The  1,000 
shares  authorised  to  be  issued  at  the  extraordinary  general 
meeting,  held  on  the  31st  of  July  last,  have  been  allotted.  At 
Uiis  meeting  your  directors  were  also  authorised  to  borrow 
£25,000  on  mortgage  of  the  company's  premises.  They  have 
•ncceeded  in  effecting  a  loan  of  £2(J,000,  bearing  interest  at 
*i  per  cent,  per  annum.    To  repay  the  debenture  loan  of 


£14,000  due  to  Mr.  Dodd,  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
ground-rents,  pay  the  cost  of  the  wooden  flooring,  and  of 
warming  St.  Mary's  Hall,  will  absorb  in  round  figures  £36,000. 
Your  directors  recommend  the  shareholders  to  authorise  them 
to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  £8,000  in  debentures,  to  be 
repayable  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  at  the  rate  of  £500 
a  year.  Your  directors  hope  to  be  able  to  effect  this  loan  at 
5  per  cent,  interest,  and  would  in  the  first  instance  only 
borrow  such  an  amount  as  would  actually  be  required. 

The  revenue  account  from  1st  February,  1872,  to  31st 
January,  1873,  gave  the  following  items : 

ExrENDiTURE. — To  cattlc-sliow  expenditure,  1872,  £2,201 
14s.  5d.;  to  horse-show  expenditure,  1872,  £2,973  17s.  6d. ; 
to  rents,  rates  and  taxes,  £1,801  Is.  7d. ;  directors'  fees,  £400; 
office  salaries  and  expenses,  £090  ISs.  6d. ;  wages,  including 
permanent  staff,  £813  123.  6d. ;  materials  and  new  stock, 
£589  14s.  9d. 

llECEil'TS.— By  cattle-show  receipts,  1872,  £7,394 18s.  4d.; 
by  horse-show  receipts,  1872,  £6,579  Os.  3d.;  by  rents, 
£2,374  133.  4d. 

There  was,  previous  io  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the 
usual  stormy  discussion  ;  somewhat  curiously  pointed  on  the 
Agenda  by  quite  an  elaborate  series  of  votes  of  thanks. 

The  retiring  directors,  Messrs.  Joseph  Druce,  John  Giblett, 
and  James  Howard,  M.P.,  and  the  auditor,  Mrt  Cuffin,  were 
re-elected. 
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THE     CENTRAL     CHAMBER      OF      AGRICULTURE. 


A  Council  Meeting  wus  held  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Sir  M.  11.  Beach,  M.f .,  presiding. 

After  some  routiiie  business, 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  read  the  following  report  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee : 

The  committee  have  to  remind  the  conncil  that  a  measure 
for  The  Amendment  of  oiu-  System  of  Local  Taxation  was 
promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  They  regret,  however, 
that  her  ]\Iajcsty"s  Ministers  have  not  as  yet  made  known 
the  nature  of  their  proposals.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee, 
stated  that  the  Goverment  would  not  introduce  their  bill  till 
sonie  ijrogress  had  been  made  with  the  other  measures  to 
which  they  have  seen  fit  to  accord  a  preference.  At  the 
same  time  yom-  committee  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Premier 
echoed  their  chairman's  desire  to  free  tho  consideration  of 
this  question  from  the  bias  of  mere  party  poUtics  ;  and  that 
he  proclaimed  it  to  be  tho  intention  of  the  Government  "  to 
do  justice  to  each  class  and  eacli  interest,"  and  to  avoid  sow- 
ing any  dissension  between  different  classes  of  ratepayers. 
Your  committee  are,  however,  still  of  opinion  that  an  early 
production  of  the  Government  measure  would  greatly  have 
facilitated  legislation  in  a  matter  replete  with  such  intricacy 
of  detail.  So  important  a  question  cannot  Ije  left  to  be  dealt 
with  at  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  when  public  business  makes 
such  presssing  demands  on  the  time  of  the  Legislature.  More 
than  four  years  ago  tho  Government  refused,  on  the  ground 
of  ijossible  delay,  to  refer  this  subject  to  a  Royal  Conuuission. 
Your  committee  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  that  any 
lengthened  period!  can  now  be  permitted  to  olapso  before 
ratepayers  are  made  acquainted  with  the  remedies  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Cabinet ;  and  they  trust  that  chambers  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  country  generally,  will  bo  allowed  time 
for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  measure  before  it  has  to  be 
discussed  and  decided  on  in  Parliament.  On  the  20th  ult. 
the  chairman  of  your  committee  inquired  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary how  the  Government  proposed  to  give  effect  to  their 
assm-ance  of  last  Session  that  they  would  discontinue  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  taxed  costs  of  criminal  prosecutions.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Bruce,  qualifying  the  positive  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  ijrompt  redress,  stated  that  they  were  now 
consulting  the  Judicature  Commission  on  this  subject.  He 
announced  also  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  deal  this 
Session  with  the  question  of  public  prosecutors,  and  again 
suggested  that  a  remedy  might  be  found  in  eonnection  with 
the  appointment  of  these  officials.  Among  the  many  Go- 
vernment measiu-es  already  introduced,  none,  however,  has 
yet  appeared  with  this  object.  Should,  therefore,  no  early- 
steps  be  taken  in  the  matter,  your  committee  will  feel  it 
their  duty  to  endeavour  again  to  bring  before  the  House  this 
special  grievance,  which  not  only  affects  county  and  borough 
ratepayers,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  im- 
perils the  efficient  administration  of  justice.  Your  committee 
have  reintroduced  their  Local  Taxation  Accounts  BUI  of  last 
Session,  and  Mr.  Pell  has  again  kindly  taken  charge  of  the 
measure,  which  now  stands  for  second  reading  on  Friday,  the 
7th  instant.  Your  committee  trust  that  its  principle  will  com- 
mand a  ready  assent  in  Parliament.  Although  tho  most  re- 
cent official  local  taxation  returns  show  a  great  advance  in 
accuracy  and  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  a  much  more  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  revenue  of  rate- 
administering  bodies,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  tho  objects 
on  which  then-  funds  are  expended,  is  generally  demanded. 
This  will  be  secured  if  the  bill  of  your  committee  becomes 
law.  Among  the  bUls  now  before  Parliament  is  one  to  effect 
a  revaluation  (both  for  imperial  and  local  purposes)  of  the 
rateable  area  of  Ireland,  no  general  valuation  having  been 
there  made  since  1852.  Your  committee  would  direct  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  in  mtroduc- 
ing  this  measure  to  exempt  from  assesment  for  seven  years 
the  improved  value  of  agricultui-al  land  arising  from  drain- 
age, reclamation,  embankment,  or  erection  of  buildings.  A 
similar  practice  already  obtains  in  Scotland,  where  increased 
value  is  not  assessed  during  the  currency  of  leases.  Since 
the  Government  have  in  the  present  instance  admitted  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  imposing  immediate  and  excep- 
tional taxes  on  capital  employed  to  increase  the  production 
of  the  soil,  your  committee  trust  that  the  same  principle  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  ratepayers  in 
England  and  Wales.  As  in  former  Sessions  yom'  committee 
are  engaged  in  watching  any  proposals  for  increasing  exist- 
ing rates.  Of  this  nature  is  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dixon  for 
making  the  establishment  of  school  boards  compulsory  in 
every  parish,  and  the  provisions  Of  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill, 
the  Fires  Bill,  and  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  glad  to  note  that  no  reservation  was  taken 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  that  portion  of  the  proposals  of 


the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  charged  ou  tho  Exche- 
quer half  tho  cost  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  some  other  Poor- 
law  charges.  By  their  support  of  the  second  reading  of  that 
measure  several  members  of  the  Government  appeared  to  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  tho  principle  involved.  The  Mines  Dues 
Bill  proposes  to  extend  to  property  now  exempt  the  lia- 
bility to  contribute  to  local  rates,  and  must  therefore  com- 
mand your  committee's  approval,  although  they  hope  that 
this  special  c|uestion  may  be  satisfactordy  dealt  with  in  the 
general  Government  measm-o  of  Reform.  As  the  promised 
Government  measure  on  Local  Taxation  has  not  yet 
appeared,  it  would,  of  coiirse,  be  premature  to  discuss  the 
sidjjcct  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber. 
Your  committee  would,  however,  venture  to  recommend 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  should  be  em- 
powered, after  giving  sufficient  notice  to  all  the  chambers,  to 
substitute  this  subject  for  any  other  on  the  paper  for  discus- 
sion, as  soon  as  tho  Government  have  introduced  their  bill. 
No  time  will  thus  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the 
chamliers  on  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  your  com- 
mittee will  have  the  benefit  of  then-  co-opperation  and  advice 
in  any  com'se  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  them 
to  take.  Massey  Lopes,  Chairman. 

This  report  liaving  been  adopted, 

Mr.  G.  r.  MuOTZ  moved  the  following :  "  Tliat  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  members,  witli  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
be  appointed  by  tlie  Council  to  collect  and  prepare  information 
on  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements."  He  said 
tliat  since  lie  gave  notice  of  that  resolution  he  had  been 
favoured  witJi  a  copy  of  Mr,  James  Howard's  Bill  on 
that  subject,  and  he  must  say  that  he  was  exceedingly  gratified 
in  reading  it.  Having  only  read  it  once  he  could  not  pronounce 
a  very  definite  opinion  upon  it ;  but  unless  he  were  very  mucli 
mistaken,  when  the  members  of  the  Chamber  had  seen  that 
Bill,  they  would  feel  that  thanks  were  due  to  tliat  gentleman 
and  tliose  other  members  of  the  Farmers'  Club  who  had  de- 
voted so  much  of  their  time  to  the  question,  and  the  results  of 
wliose  labours  were  seen  in  that  measure.  The  subject  of  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  was  daily  acquiring 
more  importance.  In  times  gone  by,  wlien  the  operations  of 
farmers  were  confined  to  the  land,  and  all  the  manure  era- 
ployed  was  produced  on  the  farm,  a  simple  arrangement  pro- 
viding that  an  undue  proportion  of  the  produce  should  not  be 
removed  was  all  that  was  necessary ;  but  circumstances  were  now 
entirely  altered,  and  they  were  changing  daily.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  might  refer  to  the  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  able  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  same 
occasion  and  was,  he  believed,  resumed  the  preceding  evening 
(Hear,  hear).  In  that  paper  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
imported  into  this  country  something  like  three  milUon  tons 
of  foreign  food  annually.  It  was  impossible  that  that  food 
should  be  introduced  without  producing  a  very  large  additional 
manurial  value  ;  and  how  could  it  be  applied  to  the  land  if 
fanners  had  not  that  security  whicli  would  warrant  them  in 
expending  their  money  ?  lie  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  do  anything  which  migltt  tend  to  destroy  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  nothing  incom- 
patible between  such  relations  and  the  carrying  out  of  com- 
mercial principles  in  reference  to  that  subject.  As  a  landlord  he 
had  no  fears  as  to  the  result ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  when 
other  landlords  had  looked  into  the  question  as  closely  as  he 
liad  done,  they  would  feel  that  the  alTording  security  for  the 
tenant's  capital  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could 
possibly  be  conferred  on  the  landed  interest.  He  knew  there 
were  great  difliculties  to  be  overcome  in  collecting  information, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  attempt  should  not  be  made. 
There  was  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  many  districts  as 
to  the  value  of  unexhausted  improvements,  but  if  it  was  to  be 
of  any  use  it  must  be  brought  into  a  form  which  would  enable 
men  to  draw  comparisons  and  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  tabulating  the  information  ob- 
tained into  one  form,  so  that  information  relating  to  one  dis- 
trict could  be  compared  with  that  relating  to  another. 

Mr.  Caxdecott  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  Jasper  Moke  said  he  thought  the  proposal  of  a  com- 
mittee to  obtain  information  on  Tenant-Right  was  a  retrograde 
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measure,  and  a  very  poor  coraplimeut  to  Mr.  Howard,  wlio  had 
introduced  a  bill  to  Parliameut  embodying  what  were  under- 
stood to  be  the  farmers'  views.  lie  uuderstood  the  Chamber 
had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  legislation  on  Tenant-Right. 
As  soon  as  the  bill  they  desired  was  introduced,  this  extraordi- 
nary admission  was  made  :  that  more  information  was  required 
before  the  House  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Muntz  had  said  the  bill  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Chamber,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Press  stated, 
the  introduction  was  received  with  "  derisive  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter." He  had  noticed  most  agricultural  questions  were  referred 
to  committees  when  they  came  before  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
siiunting  them,  and  he  expected  to  see  Tenant-Right  proposed 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee  again ;  but  why  the  Chamber 
should  suggest  this  course  as  an  argument  for  Lord  Elcho, 
who  was  going  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  he  did  not 
see.  He  would  advise  gentlemen  who  wanted  information  on 
Tenant-Right  to  adopt  the  course  he  had  advised  in  his  own 
Chamber  in  Shropshire,  that  was  to  circulate  copies  of  a  digest 
of  Mr.  Pusey's  Committee  on  Agricultural  Customs,  drawn  up 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  always  in  unison  with  chambers  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Henry  Corbet,  and  they  wou'd  see  the  whole 
subject  fully  treated  there ;  though  he  protested  against  the 
Chamber  generally  letting  it  be  supposed  that  further  informa- 
tion was  required. 

Mr.  Masien  said  Jlr.  Jasper  More  must  take  a  much  more 
sanguine  view  than  he  did  if  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Howard's 
bill  would  pass  this  session  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that 
the  proposed  committee  should  be  formed  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  best  information  it 
could  collect. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  deputed 
by  the  West  Riding  Chamber  to  express  the  deep  interest 
which  they  felt  in  that  question,  and  their  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  believed  that  if  Mr.  Howard's  Bill 
were  received  with  ironical  cheers  and  laughter,  that  mani- 
festation was  not  directed  against  the  object,  but  had  reference 
solely  to  the  title,  or  the  idea  that  by  legislation  Parliameut 
could  "  amend"  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted ;  after  which,  the  fol- 
lowing were  selected  to  form  the  Committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number  : — Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach, 
Bart.,  M.P.  (Gloucester),  Mr.  G.  E.  Muntz  (Warwickshire), 
Mr.  E.  Heneage  (Lincolnshire),  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  (Nor- 
folk), Mr.  R.  H.  Masfcn  (Stalfordshire),  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Little 
(Cambridgeshire), Mr. Robert  i''owler(Uorsctslure),  Mr.  Joseph 
R.  Russen  (Worcestershire),  Mr.  Wm.  Lipscomb  (Yorkshire). 

It  was  further  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webb,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Duckham,  that  the  Associated  Ciiambers 
should  eacli  be  requested  to  select  one  member  from  their 
body  to  join  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  adjourned 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  Poor-law  relief,  following  the 
paper  read  on  the  4th  of  February  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Everett, 
and  he  cited  the  following  from  the  agenda :  "  With  a  view  of 
facilitating  discus^ion,  the  Business  Committee  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points  in  Mr.  Everett's  paper :  1, 
restriction  of  outdoor  relief;  2,  classification  of  indoor 
paupers  ;  3,  separate  schools ;  4,  industrial  establishments." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bury,  of  Northamptonshire,  moved  :  "  That 
no  material  change  in  the  present  Poor-law  is  needed  until  the 
preseutsystcmof  outdoor  relief  hasbecn  amended."  He  believed 
that  the  most  stringent  apjilication  of  the  house-test  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  question  jf  outdoor  relief.  He  need  not  stop 
to  prove  that  that  would  not  tendto  fill  the  workhouse;  practical 
men  knew  that  such  was  not  the  edect — they  knew  that  pauper- 
ism was  greatly  reduced  by  that  test,  andthat,a8itdiminishedtiie 
sources  of  pauperism,  it  could  not  increase  expenditure.  The 
argument  of  hamanity  need  not  beintroduced  into  thatquestion. 
A  humanity  the  result  of  which  was  that  throughout  England 
and  Wales  there  was  one  pauper  for  every  2G  persons,  in  his 
county  one  in  17,  and  in  his  union  one  in  12,  was  a  liumanity 
which  ought  to  be  abandoned.  He  must  protest 
against  the  view  entertained  by  so  many  of  the,' poor  tiiat  all 
their  misfortunes,  sickness,  and  pauperism  came  from  Provi- 
dence, when  they  were,  in  fact,  tlic  result  of  their  own 
negligence  and  want  of  care.  Tn  his  union  in  cases  in  which 
a  widow  with  four  children  wanted  assistance,  the  guardians 
required  that  some  of  the  children  siiould  come  into  the  house, 
and  though    that    might    at    the  first  view  appear  harsh, 


it  was,  in  reality  beneficial  to  the  family,  iuasmucli  as  it  set  the 
woman  free  to  earn  money,  and  helped  to  enable  her 
to  provide  a  more  comfortable  home  thau  she  other- 
wise could  for  the  children  who  left  her,  when  they 
returned.  The  manner  in  which  medical  relief  was 
administered  led  to  great  imposition.  Many  people 
got  on  the  medical  list  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  when 
they  were  on  it  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  off.  In  fact, 
medical  relief  was  one  of  the  chief  pauperising  instruments 
and  was  an  evil  which  urgently  required  to  be  dealt  with. 
Again,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  his  district  that  the  rates 
were  often  made  to  supplement  clubs,  and  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bolster  up  falling  concerns  to  which  the  rates 
M'ere  practically  subscriptions. 

Professor  Willis  Bund,  in  seconding  the  motion,  bore 
testimony  from  his  own  observation  to  the  pauperising  effect  of 
outdoor  relief,  to  which  he  attributed  half  the  pauperism  of 
London.  He  was  in  favour  of  affording  relief,  not  by  way  of 
absolute  gift,  but  by  way  of  loans.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  largely  carried  out 
that  system ;  instead  of  giving  money,  it  had  in  many  instances 
granted  loans  repayable  by  weekly  instalments,  and  though  at 
first  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment,  when  it 
was  known  that  legal  proceedings  would  be  resorted  to  when 
parties  could  pay  and  did  not,  the  difficulty  ceased.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  out  of  i'300  which  was  lent  last  year 
only  £15  was  lost.  If  by  such  means  they  could 
enable  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  cultivate 
provident  habits  instead  of  looking  to  the  rates  as  a  means  of 
support,  that  would  most  effectually  lessen  pauperism  ;  where- 
as so  long  as  money  was  given  to  paupers  merely  to  get  rid  of 
them,  paupsrism  would  increase. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  observed  that  at  the  numerous  con- 
ferences recently  held  on  that  subject  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opiuion  that  outdoor 
relief  ought  to  be  abolished.  During  the  last  year  the  la- 
bourers had  been  forming  unions,  and  by  doing  that  they  re- 
pudiated dependence  on  poor  relief  (Hear,  hear).  If  such 
men  hereafter  applied  to  Boards  of  Guardians  they  must  be 
told  that  they  had  thereby  undertaken  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  cases  of  sickness.  While  they 
were  all  so  anxious  to  close  pauperism  at  the  spigot,  there  was 
great  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  let  out  at  the  bung- 
hole.  What  was  the  meaning  of  paying  school  fees  for  the 
poor  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  practically  that  would 
pauperise  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  A  School 
Board  was  not  at  all  a  suitable  body  for  dispensing  relief ;  for 
relief  it  was,  and  uotliing  else. 

Dr.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Medical  Oflicers'  Association, 
said,  few  who  had  written  and  talked  about  out- 
door relief  had  entered  fully  and  fairly  into  the  question 
of  what  pauperism  consisted,  or  what  were  its  causes. 
He  had  found  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  this  coun- 
try arose  from  sickness.  Mr.  Gathornc  Hardy,  in  introducing 
his  Bill,  estimated  the  proportion  at  only  50  per  cent.,  but  he 
(Dr.  Rogers)  had  ascertained  by  investigation  that  it  was  at 
least  72.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  or  unsatisfactory 
than  the  administration  of  medical  relief  in  this  country. 
The  stipends  of  medical  officers,  depending  entirely  on  the 
liberality  or  meanness  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  varied  from  8d. 
to  7s.  Gd.  per  case.  In  the  case  of  60  metropolitan  charitable 
institutions  the  amount  spent  on  medicine  was  2s.  3jd.  per 
head.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  sick  paupers  to  have 
medicine  for  such  small  payment  as  he  liad  indicated  ?  (Hear, 
hear).  There  were  206  medical  officers,  who  attended  from 
a  thousand  to  ten  thousand  cases  annually,  and  he  would  leave 
the  meeting  to  imagine  how  much  attention  patients  received 
individually.  He  believed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pauperism  of  England  was  traceable  to  tliat  source.  The  dis- 
pensary system  of  Ireland  was  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  only  2s. 
Od.  per  head,  and  the  receipt  of  medical  relief  did  not  there 
involve  pauperism.  In  England  outdoor  relief  cost  £4  5s. 
per  head  per  annum,  in  Ireland  it  cost  less  than  £1  ;  in  Eng- 
land indoor  relief  cost  £9  Gs.  8d.  per  head  per  annum,  in  Ire- 
land it  cost  £2  10s. ;  and  the  extra  cost  in  England  was,  he 
believed,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  30  per  cent,  of  tlie 
English  paupers  had  acute  sickness. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wills  (Leicestershire)  said,  as  a  clergyman 
he  felt  that  the  present  administration  of  tlie  Poor-law  was 
demoralising  to  the  poor.  If  a  person  had  lived  a  dissolute 
and  improvident  life,  spending  all  be  earned,  no  sooner  did  hq 
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fall  sick  than  he  had  a  doctor  at  tlie  expense  of  the  rate-payers, 
including,  perhaps,  neighbours  who  were  no  better  off  than  he 
had  been  himself.  In  going  about  among  the  labouring  poor, 
one  heard  them  again  and  again  utter  such  words  as  these — 
"  I  will  spend  every  penny  I  get,  and  the  parish  will  keep  me 
when  I  am  old  ;"  and  if  one  remonstrated  with  thera  on  that 
account  they  would  reply  that  the  greatest  scoundrels  and 
drunkards  got  the  most  from  the  parish  (Hear,  hear).  He 
maintained  that  when  children  were  able  to  support  their 
parents  it  was  scandalous  that  they  should  be  supported  out 
of  the  poor  rates.  Magistrates  and  others,  who  ought  to 
enforce  the  principle  of  parental  support  in  the  strongest 
manner,  seemed  to  look  upon  it  with  a  sort  of  suspicion  ;  and 
he  thought  that  many  required  to  be  educated  on  that 
question  (laughter).  As  a  Poor-law  guardian  be  had  observed 
that  farmers  were  very  fond  of  out-door  relief.  That  was  a 
most  puzzling  thing,  considering  how  greatly  it  added  to  the 
farmers'  burdens,  but  it  was  certainly  the  case  that  they  loved 
it  (cries  of  "  No").  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  disclaimer, 
and  he  could  only  wish  that  some  of  those  who  made  it  be- 
longed to  his  own  board  of  guardians  ;  giving  out-relief  was 
often  nothing  more  nor  less  tiian  adding  to  wages,  and  while 
wages  were  increasing,  many  farmers  appeared  not  to  under- 
stand that  in  that  way  they  were,  in  fact,  paying  wages  twice 
over.  In  one  union  in  Leicestershire  the  amount  distributed 
in  out-door  relief  was  equal  to  8s.  per  head  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Pauperism  often  began  with  medical  relief,  great 
numbers  of  persons  being  sent  to  the  medical  oflicer  simply 
because  that  was  supposed  to  cost  nothing. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith  (Essex)  had  never  doubted  that  the  new 
Poor-law  was  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
age,  if  it  were  well  carried  out  (cheers).  As  chairman  of  the 
Braiutree  Board  of  Guardians  he  had  found  that  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  refuse  relief  than  to  give  it,  it  being  very  easy 
to  lavish  other  people's  money  ;  and  he  thought  they  ought  as 
practical  men  to  see  if  they  could  not  devise  some  sciieme  for 
enabling  the  poor  to  benefit  themselves  (cheers).  The  licensing 
system,  which  had  indefinitely  multiplied  publichouses  under 
the  Excise  Acts,  had  done  more  to  debase  and  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  labouring  poor  than  people  generally  could  con- 
ceive ;  and  hence  he  hailed  with  thankfulness  the  Government 
measure  of  last  Session. 

Mr.  Locke  (East  Kent)  feared  lest  that  meeting  should, 
like  some  of  the  recent  Poor-law  conferences  which  he  had  at- 
tended, drift  into  indefiuite  conclusions.  No  one  would  dispute 
that  it  was  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  that  reform 
was  needed.  In  his  opinion  it  was  to  benefit  clubs,  whether 
administered  by  private  individuals  or  by  Government 
officers,  that  they  must  mainly  look  for  the  diminution  of 
pauperism. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  :  Having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
recent  discussions  of  the  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians,  be 
hoped  that  the  report  which  it  had  issued,  and  which  would  be 
included  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  would  receive  careful  consideration  from  liie 
Central  and  local  Chambers.  The  Guardians  of  his  union  felt 
tliat  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  stop  the  diffuse  administra- 
tion of  out-door  relief  and  to  secure  the  exercise  of  much 
greater  care  and  discrimination.  They  had  one  village  in 
which  two  people  out  of  nineteen  were  paupers,  and  iu  some 
places  one  home  out  of  every  four  was  a  pauper  home. 

Mr.  Turner  (West  Kent)  thought  that  it  impositions  could 
be  prevented  there  would  be  but  little  to  complain  of  in  the  pre- 
sent system.  As  regarded  medical  relief,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  tiiere  were  more  communication  between  the  re- 
lieving officer,  who  knew  most  about  the  circumstances  of 
applicants,  and  tlie  medical  officer  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed 
that  the  clouds  were  now  passing  away.  Tlie  labourers  gene- 
rally were  now  earning  more  money,  and  hence  Boards  of 
Guardians  must  be  more  careful  than  they  had  ever  been  yet 
in  granting  relief.  No  mere  alteration  ol  the  law  would  do 
any  good. 

j\Ir.  Storer  (Notts)  thought  that  all  the  objections  urged 
against  outdoor  relief  applied  to  its  abuse  ratlier  than 
its  use.  In  the  union  to  which  he  belonged  the  rates  had 
been  very  much  diminished  by  increased  stringency  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  lie  could  not  agree  with  the  rev. 
mover  of  the  resolution,  that  pauperism  hardly  ever  arose  from 
providential  causes — sickness  or  accidents,  over  which  the  poor 
had  no  control,  Tiiere  were,  he  believed,  many  such  cases  ; 
and  when  they  arose  it  was,  he  thought,  far  better  to  give 


outdoor  relief,  than  to  break  up  a  home  and  draw  people  into 
the  house  (cheers).  The  present  law  if  stringently,  and  at  the 
same  time  humanely,  carried  out,  would,  he  believed,  be  quite 
sufficient. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Portal  (Newbury)  said  no  two  Boards  of 
Guardians  scarcely  ever  agreed  as  to  what  were  their  duties. 
Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  a  Poor-law  inspector  in  the  North  of 
England,  in  an  able  letter,  mentioned  two  groups  of  unions,  in 
one  of  which  outdoor  relief  cost  Is.  2^i.  in  the  pound,  and  in 
the  other  only  5d.  He  moved  as  an  amendment — "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  press  upon  Boards  of  Guardians  the  absolute  necessity 
of  restricting  the  lavish  administration  of  out-relief,  and  that 
at  no  distant  date  out-relief  should  cease,  except  iu  cases  of 
urgent  necessity." 

Mr.  Startin  (Warwickshire),  in  seconding  the  amend- 
ment, said  five-and-twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Guardian  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  outdoor  relief  was  tlie  bane  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  on  Boards  of 
Guardians  generally  had  a  tendency,  either  from  philosophical 
or  economical  motives,  to  extend  outdoor  relief.  He  thought 
that  on  the  whole  the  new  Poor-law  Bill  had  worked  bene- 
ficially, but  its  operation  had  certainly  not  been  accompanied 
with  that  minute  supervision  which  previously  existed.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  the  burden  of  pauperism  had  increased 
from  Gs.  to  7s.  per  head  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Perry  observed  that,  practically,  that 
question  turned  on  the  fact  that,  from  various  causes,  the 
poor  were  unable  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age,  and 
must  have  some  resource  to  fly  to — a  resource  which  was  now 
found  iu  the  Poor-law.  He  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  at  once  to  withhold  all  such  assistance 
in  order  to  teach  the  poor  economy,  frugality,  and  self- 
dependance  which  they  all  desired  to  see  them  manifest.  He 
would  ask  them,  as  practical  men,  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  with  only  l~s.  or  14s.  a  week,  who  had  to  purchase 
everything  at  tlie  present  high  prices,  and  who  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  soul  and  body  together,  to  provide  ade- 
quately out  of  his  earnings  for  sickness  and  old  age  (Hear, 
hear).  The  question  might  soon  be  solved  by  the  labourer's 
increased  earnings,  but  in  the  meantime  outdoor  relief  should 
be  granted  according  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  Kersey  (East  Suffolk)  observed  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  his  Union  w^ould  not  grant  outdoor  relief  to  a 
man  who  was  entitled  to  1 3s.  a  week  from  a  club,  and  they 
almost  compelled  all  men  of  thirty  years  of  age  to  join  a  club. 

Mr.  Jabez  Turner  (Peterborough)  said  the  amendment 
said  in  effect  that  the  Local  Governnent  Board  ought  to  use 
its  influence  to  secure  a  more  stringent  administration  of  the 
system  of  outdoor  relief  on  the  part  of  Guardians  ;  whereas, 
in  reality,  that  Board  was  already  doiug  all  it  could  to  enforce 
such  stringency,  ill  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  Guardians.  It  was  not  the  Poor-law  that  was  in  fault,  but 
its  mal-admiuistration  (Hear,  iiear). 

Mr.  Williams  (Monmouthsiiire)  opposed  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  the  aspect  of  a  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Pearce  (Worcestershire)  said,  as  a  considerable  rate- 
payer, he  felt  great  confidence  in  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Basil  Hodges  (East  Kent)  supported  the  amend- 
ment. 

Capt.  Craigie,  in  supporting  the  motion,  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  it  was  the  departure  by  guardians  from  the  original 
object  of  the  Poor-law  which  had  led  to  such  disastrous  results. 

Mr.  WiiiTAKER  (Worcestershire)  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  (East  Sufl'olk)  congratulated  the  meeting 
on  the  presence,  on  that  occasion,  of  three  clergymen — a  class 
of  gentlemen  whose  attendance  at  such  meetiugs  was,  he  re- 
marked, somewhat  intermittent  (laughter).  He  agreed  witli 
one  of  tiiose  gentlemen,  that  guardians  needed  to  be  educated 
on  that  question  ;  but  they  must  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  ought  to  be  (Hear,  hear).  He 
knew  a  case  iu  which  a  man  who  was  earning  13s.  Gd.  a  week, 
and  who  had  to  keep  a  wife  and  six  girls,  not  one  of  whom  could 
earn  a  penny,  was  in  such  a  low  state  bodily  a  short  time  ago 
that  one  week  he  could  not  attend  the  farm,  and  his  wages 
were  stopped  in  consequence.  He  would  ask  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Bury)  whether  it  was  not  desirable 
to  give  such  a  man  relief  for  a  short  time,  and  thus  enable  him, 
as  was  the  result,  again  to  earn  a  livelihood,    If  they  were  all 
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educated  in  the  opposite  view,  the  rates  might  uo  doubt  be 
reduced  very  much.  ,     ,       ,  ,   ,         ^      ■,      , 

The  Rev.  Mr.  BuiiY  said  what  he  wanted  was  to  educate 
the  poor  in  the  principle  that  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves (cheers). 

The  CiiAiRMAU  objected  to  a  division,  as  there  was  a  gene- 
ral agreement  as  to  the  object,  and  the  original  resolution 
seemed  to  meet  tlie  views  of  all  present. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  resolution 
adopted. 

The  nest  point  on  the  agenda  connected  with  the  Poor-law 
questiou  being  the  classification  of  indoor  paupers, 

Mr.  EiDDELL  thought  that  it  could  not  be  entered  into  after 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bury's  resolution,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
postponed  any  further  discussion. 

The  Chairman  regarded  the  case  as  an  exceptional  one, 
and  thought  Mr.  Everett,  who  introduced  the  subject,  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  further  explaining  his  views., 

Mr.  Stautin  agreed  M'ith  Mr.  Biddell.  Classification  in- 
volved a  material  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Duckham,  Mr.  Willson,  and  Mr.  T.  Ilorley  considered 
that  the  resolution  just  agreed  to  precluded  the  consideration 
of  other  subjects. 

Caiitain  Craigie,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
use  of  the  word  "  until"  in  the  resolution  would  justify  further 
discussion,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
this  view. 

Mr.  HoDSOLL  (West  Kent)  then  moved  the  following — 
"  We  believe  that  with  regard  to  indoor  relief  the  present  sys- 
tem of  poorhouses,  to  which  old  and  young,  good  and  bad, 
are  sent  without  any  discrimination  as  to  the  character,  is 
fruitful  of  evil,  and  that  a  better  system  may  be  adopted  by  a 
more  judicious  classification  of  those  who  from  very  varying 
circumstances  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
relief." 

This  resolution  having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  Martin  (Cambridgeshire)  observed  that  they  already 


complained  loudly  of  the  establishment  charges,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  resolution  would  greatly  augment  them 
(Hear,  hear).  He  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned 
sine  die. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Startin  remarked  that  a  complete  system  of  classifica- 
tion was  contemplated  by  the  Poor-law  Commission,  and  he 
was  in  favour  of  it  on  economical  grounds. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  MuNTZ  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  expressed  their 
regret  at  the  apparent  want  of  courtesy  towards  Mr.  Everitt, 
who  had  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  subject ;  and  after 
some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Poor-law  question  should  be  resumed  at  the  meeting  in  June. 

It  was  afterwards  arranged  that  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  on 
Tenant- Right  should  be  the  first  subject  at  the  April  meeting, 
and  Middle  Class  Education  the  second. 

Canon  Brereton,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  West 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  gave  notice  that  at  the 
meeting  in  April  he  would  move — "  That  the  proposal  to  sub- 
ject sheep-pox  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  cattle  plague  eb 
reconsidered." 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  thought  that  after  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  they  should  be  careful  before  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  veterinary  authorities  power  to  destroy  a  large 
number  of  sheep.  Farmers  generally  had  not  now  the  same 
confidence  in  medical  authorities  as  they  had  before  such  im- 
mense powers  were  placed  in  their  hands  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Smith  (Essex)  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he 
would  move  a  resolution  declaring — "That  the  Government 
should  provide  an  insurance  society  for  sickness  and  old  age 
for  the  wage-earning  class,  which  would  be  a  most  effectual 
means  of  checking  pauperism." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 


BENEFIT     CLUBS     AND     FRIENDLY     SOCIETIES. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Banbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gould  read  the  following  paper  : 

However  much  we  may  deplore  the  excesses  to  which  our 
labourers,  led  astray  by  dishonest,  political  agitators,  have  in 
too  many  instances  committed  themselves,  there  is,  at  least, 
one  hopeful  feature  connected  with  the  present  agricultural 
movement,  and  that  is  the  universally-expressed  desire  of  the 
working  man  to  place  himself  in  a  state  of  independence.  Of 
course,  m  using  the  terra  independence,  I  use  it  altogether  in 
a  good  sense,  meaning  thereby,  not  a  defiance  of  law  and  order 
and  constituted  superior  authority — an  interpretation  of  the 
word  which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  but  simply  im- 
plying that  which  1  tak»  to  be  the  right  and  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  one  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  viz.,  the 
principle  of  self-reliant*  and  support  uudcr  any  contingency 
wliich  may  occur.  Of  course  tliis  end  can  only  be  obtained 
amongst  tlie  working-classes  by  association,  and  with  a  view 
of  promoting  it  therefore  and  rendering  it  to  the  working  man 
the  utmost  possible  assistance  in  this  important  matter,  the 
resolution  which  I  have  ventured  to-day  to  bring  before  this 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  upon  which  I  trust  we  can  come 
to  some  sound  practical  knowledge  is  as  follows,  viz. :  "  That 
it  is  expedient  in  this  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  help  forward 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  well-managed  sick  Benefit  Club 
—co-extensive  with  the  Banbury  Poor-law  Union  or  otherwise 
— whicli  sliall  provide  a  fund  for  the  labouring  man  in  times 
of  sickness  and  help  to  keep  him  off  the  rates."  To  prove  to 
you  how  necessary  is  the  formation  of  sucli  a  benefit  club,  I 
need  do  no  more  tlian  refer  tliis  chamber  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  the  liopelcss  and  insecure  condition  of  our  many 
existing  clubs,  and  wliieh  delusively  profess  to  afi'ord  the  means 
of  self-lielp  to  a  great  number  of  our  people.  In  the  four 
districts,  tlicii,  wliich  make  up  our  entire  union,  Banbury, 
Bloxliara,  Swalcliifc,  Croprcdy,  containing  altogether  52 
parishes,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  of 
31,000  souls,  tlii^re  arc  at  the  present  moment  no  less  tlian 
50  benefit  clubs  mustering  in  their  sum  total  2,831  members, 
or  avera^ng  50  members  to  each  club,  a  number  whicii  tlio 


best  authorities  have  declared  to  be  whoUy  inadequate  to 
secure  a  club  stability  and  solvency.  Of  these  50  benefit  clubs 
one  numbers  as  many  as  208  members,  fonr  more  muster  be- 
tween 100  and  200,  and  one  represents  a  sum  total  of  eight. 
Now,  I  say  without  hesitation,  that  this  number  of  clubs  in  so 
small  an  area  is  altogether  absurd  aud  preposterous,  moreover 
far  more  than  the  population  of  the  union  can  possibly  require 
or  support.  Moreover,  there  are  other  objections  to  this  ex- 
cessive and  unnecessary  number;  51  clubs  employ  50  fathers, 
clerks,  treasurers,  and  auditors.  Heaven  knows  how  many 
stewards  and  other  incidental  expenses.  The  consequence  is 
the  management  is  unnecessarily  divided,  whereas  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  management  should  be  in  the  hands  not 
of  many  but  of  few.  Again,  many  of  these  clubs  are  unenrolled 
and  uncertified,  whereaSjif  a  club  be  not  enrolled  and  rules  duly 
certified,  1st,  it  has  no  legal  status,  and  having  no  legal  status, 
cannot  of  course  in  the  event  of  fraud  or  defalcation  on  the 
part  of  its  officers,  obtain  any  legal  redress  ;  and,  second,  if  not 
duly  certified,  there  is,  of  course,  no  due  guarantee  of  its 
solvency.  Then,  again,  to  divide,  as  many  of  our  clubs  do,  is 
obviously  ruin,  for  division  is  simply  dissipation  of  capital,  and 
though  there  may  not  be  the  same  coniingencj  of  a  man's  losing 
all  his  money,  which  necessarily  is  connected  with  other  clubs 
which  do  not  divide  their  funds,  there  is  manifestly  uo  guarantee 
that  the  working  man  will  continue  to  make  the  provision 
against  sickness  which  he  has  practised  hitherto,  indeed  in  all 
probability  the  money  divided  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
vision against  sickness  and  re-invested  for  that  purpose,  but  in 
tlie  light  of  a  happy  windfall,  the  greater  portion  of  wliich,  if 
not  the  whole,  will  be  most  likely  consumed  in  feastiug  at  the 
public-house,  where  the  charing-out  has  taken  place.  There 
arc  two  further  objections  t )  our  existing  clubs  which  I  omitted 
to  mention,  viz. :  first,  That  most  of  them  meet  at  public- 
houses,  in  consequence  of  whicli  the  mind  of  the  labourer 
necessarily  confuses  his  ideas  of  business  with  his  pleasure. 
And,  second,  That  the  rates  of  contribution  in  most  of  thera, 
instead  of  being  graduated  according  to  the  risk  involved,  are 
the  same,  tlic  same  demand  being  made  per  man  upon  all  the 
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members,  no  matter  how  old  or  how  younff  they  may  be  at 
their  date  of  admission.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
money  of  the  younger  is  spent  in  making  provisions  for  the 
elder  members,  so  that  when  the  younger  man's  turn  comes  to 
draw  on  the  funds  of  the  club,  the  treasurer,  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  tells  him  he  is  very  sorry,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  box.  These  are  all  self-evident  evils.  The 
question  is,  cannot  they  be  remedied,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Can 
we  not  offer  to  the  labouring  man  some  sound  well-managed 
club,  instead  of  these  miserable,  tottering,  ill-regulated,  insol- 
vent, and  semi-insolvent  societies,  which  we  can  confidently 
recommend  to  him,  and  from  which  we  can  assure  him  that 
without  fail  he  will  be  able  to  draw  hisjweekly  pay  in  sickness  ? 
I  think  we  can,  tliat  is  if  the  upper  classes,  the  clergy,  gentry 
and  ratepayers  of  this  union  will  unite  in  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  forward  such  a  scheme  as  that  which  I  now  propose  to 
this  chamber  for  their  adoption  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  workiug-classes,  ceasing  to  misjudge  their  best  friends,  will 
learn  to  place  confidence  in  their  employers,  and  believe  in 
them  as  being  as  anxious  to  promote  the  interest  of  those  who 
work  for  them  as  their  own.  Without  this  mutual  confidence, 
there  can  be  no  successful  association  in  the  formation  of  a 
club  or  in  any  other  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
In  establishing  a  club  then  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should  extend  over  too  large  an 
area ;  and  I  would  rather  see  it  myself  confined  to  our  union 
than  extended  to  the  area  of  the  county.  In  the  first  place, 
Banbury  is  somewhat  peculiarly  situated.  It  is  quite  in  the 
corner  of  Oxfordshire,  a  long  distance  from  the  county  town, 
with  Warwickshire  on  one  side  of  it,  and,  on  the  other  part,  of 
its  parish  extending  into  Northamptousliire.  It  is  in  fact 
'tself  a  sort  of  capital,  and  from  all  parts  of  its  union  very  easy 
of  access.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  very  suitable  place  for 
general  meetings,  either  of  ordinary  members,  or  honorary 
members,  or  committees  for  general  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
nearer  the  members  reside  to  each  other  and  to  the  secretary, 
the  more  likely  wiU  any  attempt  to  deceive  by  feigned 
illness  be  discovered,  wliich  is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  But  again,  I  feel  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  honorary  mem- 
bers belonging  to  it,  who  would  take  a  much  deeper  interest 
in  the  club's  progress  and  success  than  if  it  extended  to  the 
county,  on  tlie  old  familiar  maxim,  that  "  what  is  everybody's 
business,  too  often  turns  out  to  be  nobody's."  As  a  case  in 
point.  Had  our  savings'  bank  been  a  county  affair  instead  of 
being  confined  to  this  neighbourhood,  I  question  very  much 
whether  it  would  have  proved  to  be  the  signal  success  which 
it  has.  In  our  respective  parishes  we  might,  of  course,  as 
usual,  have  our  Whitsuntide  feast,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
this  holiday  should  be  confined  to  one  and  the  same  day 
throughout  the  uuion,  and  that  it  should  be  held  at  the  begin- 
ning instead  of  the  end  of  the  week.  I  would  further  confine  the 
club  to  a  provision  for  sickness  rather  than  for  sickness  and  old 
age,  inasmuch  as  old  age  pensions  can  be  obtained  already  on 
Government  security,  either  at  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Bank 
or  by  means  of  deferred  annuities.  I  have  merely  given 
an  outline  of  my  scheme ;  if  adopted,  its  rules  and  other 
details  would  be  a  matter  of  consideration  for  a  committee  to 
recommend  what  they  thought  fit.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  in 
no  way  wedded  to  it,  and  should  thankfully  see  it  superseded 
by  a  better.  All  I  want  is — and  I  speak  feelingly  on  this 
point,  having  seen  in  my  own  parish  a  once  prosperous  club, 
with  an  income  of  between  £80  and  £90  per  annum,  and  nearly 
100  members  belonging  to  it,  whose  whole  property  at  this 
moment  consists  of  the  banuers  wlucli  preceded,  aud  tlie  staves 
which  were  carried  by  its  members  in  procession — all  I  want 
is,  I  say,  a  club  duly  enrolled,  certified,  and  established  on  a 
sound  basis,'whereby  I  can  say  to  the|labouriug  man.  Here  your 
money  is  safe  ;  you  wish,  and  all  honour  to  you,  to  be  inde- 
pendent, here  is  an  opportunity  of  your  becoming  so.  I  will 
conclude  by  sincerely  thanking  those  gentlemen — the  secre- 
taries of  local  clubs.  North  Aston,  Somertou,  and  others,  for 
kindly  furnishing  me  with  their  rules  and  tables,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  prove  of  much  service  to  a  committee  should 
this  Chamber  of  Agriculture  think  fit  to  appoint  one  on  this 
subject. 

The  B,ev.  C.  D.  FRANCii  said  it  was  a  most  astounding 
thing  that  numbers  of  friendly  societies  were  never  certified  by 
Government,  and  not  only  that,  but  they  had  never  been 
certified  by  actuaries  as  safe.  There  were  some  23,000  regis- 
tered and  certified  societies,  but  tlie  registrar  could  only  speak 


of  twenty  as  solvent.  He  did  not  say  that  the  others  were  not 
solvent,  but  there  was  no  machinery  to  enable  him  to  find  out 
whether  they  were  solvent  or  not.  Since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  he  had  discovered  that  a  very  important  move- 
ment was  going  on  in  the  country — a  movement  to  bring  be- 
fore the  country  the  subject  of  a  National  Provident  Associa- 
tion— and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  memorial  addressed  to  Sir 
Stafford  Nortlicote,  the  Chairman  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Commission,  relating  to  it.  The  memorial  said  :  "  That  in  view 
of  a  strict  and  wholesome  administration  of  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  together  with  the  advancing  rate  of 
labourers'  wages,  the  provision  of  a  self-supporting  system  of 
insurance  for  sickness  and  old  age  and  for  burial  money  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  memoriahsts,  of  importance  to  such 
labourers  as  are  at  present  upon  the  verge  of  pauperism,  and  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  same  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
amount  now  expended  by  them  in  unsound  and  uncertified 
benefit  societies.  That  your  memorialists  therefore  respect- 
fully urge  on  your  attention  :  1.  That  tlie  provisions  of  the 
27th  and  28  Vic.  cap.  43,  should  be  extended  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  offer  to  industrious  labourers  insurances  suited  to  their 
requirements  under  the  supervision  of  Government  and  by 
means  of  the  Post  Office.  2.  That  the  alleged  difficulties 
relating  to  sickness  pay  will  be  found,  as  your  memorialists 
believe,  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  prevent  the  management  and  administration  of  sickness 
pay  being  undertaken  aud  efficiently  discharged  by  the  Post 
Office.  3.  That  the  proposal  to  grant  endowments  through 
the  Post  Office  should  also  receive  the  support  of  your  com- 
mission. 4.  That  your  memorialists  further  submit  that  the 
certificate  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  of  weight  in  determining  the  trust- 
worthiness of  friendly  societies."  Tlie  memorial  was  signed  by 
two  archbishops,  eight  bishops,  seventeen  peers,  thirty-three 
members  of  Parliament,  and  by  many  of  the  clergy,  magistrates , 
and  others.  He  considered  this  was  a  most  important  me- 
morial, and  it  was  accompanied  by  the  following  resolution, 
pa8sed  at  a  Conference  of  chairmen  aud  vice-chairmen  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  held  at  Bristol  on  Nov.  29th  under  the  presidency  of 
Earl  Nelson :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  if  the 
Government  could  provide  an  insurance  society  for  sickness 
and  old  age,  for  the  wage-earning  class,  it  would  be  a  most 
efi'ective  mode  of  eliecking  pauperism,  and  of  ultimately 
reducing  it  within  very  narrow  dimensions."  Mr.  Tliomas 
Hughes  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  botli  well-known  friends 
of  tlie  p cor,  had  signed  the  memorial,  and  Mr.  Hughes  had 
given  notice  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ameliorate  the  laws  concerning 
provident  societies,  and  no  doubt  the  bill  would  contain  some 
such  measure  as  sketched  in  the  memorial.  That  being  the 
case,  he  thought  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  support  this  movement, 
aud  do  all  they  could  to  promote  its  being  carried  out.  He 
believed  the  proposal  was  to  work  througli  means  of  indirect 
compulsion,  tlirougb  a  stricter  administration  of  the  poor-law. 
There  was  uo  doubt  that  tliis  indirect  compulsion  would  lead  to 
direct  compulsiou.  It  was  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  rate- 
payers should  be  compelled  to  be  charitable,  and  the  rate  re- 
ceivers not  be  compelled  to  be  provident.  The  agency  proposed 
to  work  the  scheme  was  the  Post  Office,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  would  be  the  best  agency.  He  thouglit  there  was  a  better 
agency  existing — he  meant  the  Poor-law  Board.  The  officials 
employed  under  the  present  poor-law  system  could  carry  out  the 
scheme,  and  if  it  was  carried  out  he  believed  they  then  would 
not  have  too  much  to  do,  for  the  scheme  would  reduce  their 
present  duties.  Another  reason  wliy  the  Poor-law  Board 
would  be  a  much  better  agency  for  carrying  out  the  scheme 
than  the  Post  Office,  was  that  tlie  system  of  rehef  and  insurance 
should  be  worked  together  in  order  that  they  might  be  worked 
well,  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  and  this  was  necessary  to  ensure  success.  With  re- 
gard to  preventing  fraud,  the  payment  of  sick  members,  aud 
receiving  the  payments  of  those  assured,  he  believed  there 
could  be  uo  better  officers  found  for  this  duty  than  the 
relieving  officers,  who  were  constantly  amongst  the  poor.  He 
attributed  the  success  of  a  friendly  society,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  to  the  fact  the  relieving  otlicer  of  the  district  was  its 
secretary.  He  also  believed  the  scheme  would  be  better  pushed 
by  relieving  officers  than  by  Post  Office  agents.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  no  society  would  answer  that  was  not  puslied  con- 
stantly and  brought  into  tiie  notice  of  labouring  men.  That 
^ya5  the  reason  that  village  clubs,  bad  as  they  were,  succeeded 
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in  getting;  more  members  than  county  clubs.  The  Post  Office 
would  have  to  appoint  agents  to  push  and  carry 
out  the  work,  but  they  would  not  do  it  so 
effectually  as  the  relieving  officers.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  a  National  Insurance  Society,  established  by 
Government,  for  sickness  and  old  age,  for  the  wage-earning 
classes,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking  pauper- 
ism, and  ultimately  reducing  it  within  very  narrow  dimensions, 
and  that  such  society  would  be  most  successfully  worked  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  with  unions  as  centres, 
and  Board  of  Guardians  as  committee  of  management." 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Reading  in  November  last  to 
establish  a  county  benefit  club,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Walter, 
M.P.,  that  they  could  not  hope  for  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dun  believed  that  a  strong  interest  in  the  labourer 
influenced  this  country,  and  they  were  anxious  to  see  the  la- 
bourer more  self-dependent  than  they  were  likely  to  be  for 
some  time.  He  agreed  most  heartily  with  the  kindly  feelings 
expressed  by  Mr.  Gould  in  his  anxiety  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  by  giving  them  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate, 
helping  them  by  meaus  of  benefit  societies  and  in  other  ways, 
but  these  were  only  subsidiary  modes  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  after  all.  They  must  be  taught  to  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  time  of  prosperity  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  themselves  in  time  of  adversity,  and  if 
they  did  not  do  so  they  must  suffer  for  it.  This  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  ought  to  be  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  was  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  was  that  "  He 
that  will  not  labour,  neither  shall  he  eat."  It  was  the  infrac- 
tion of  this  rule  which  entailed  upon  them  the  Poor-law 
system,  and  the  labourers  saw  that  the  ratepayers  must  help 
them  wlien  they  happened  to  be  without  labour.  They  ought 
to  remember  that  Heaven  helped  those  who  helped  themselves, 
and  the  Poor-law  ought  only  tohelpthosewhohelped  them.selves. 
Un  this  account  he  was  more  favourably  inclined  to  the  wider 
proposition  of  Mr.  Praucis,  and  they  ought  to  enter  upon  their 
minutes,  and  endeavour  to  give  publicity  to  the  resolutions 
which  would  insist  upon  tlie  labouring  population  of  this 
country  being  made  to  contribute  towards  theii  own  support 
in  times  when  they  weie  able  to  do  so.  In  times  when  work 
was  scarce  they  miglit  not  be  able  to  do  so,  but  the  rule  of  a 
benefit  club  might  be  made  to  meet  such  a  contingency.  There 
was  no  doubt  the  agricultural  labourers  could  afford  to  pay  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  the  principle  of  working  a  benefit  society 
with  the  Poor-law  would  answer  remarkably  weW,  inasmuch 
as  they  must  have  the  same  authorities  to  relieve  cases  of  dis- 
tress as  to  receive  mouey  from  the  parties  who  were  anxious 
to  participate  in  the  more  lionourable  and  independent  metiiod 
of  supporting  themselves.  He  considered  tiiat  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Francis  met.  the  exigencies  of  this  most 
intricate  and  troublesome  question.  It  had  tlie  right  prin- 
ciple in  it,  aud  he  thouglit  it  would  work  most  effectually, 
therefore  he  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  Mr.  Francis  wished  to  make  use  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  carry  out  his  proposal,  but  they  had 
more  ou  their  hands  uow  than  they  could  conveniently  accom- 
plish. Besides  the  Local  Board  did  not  wish  relieving  officers 
to  liave  extra  duties,  aud  tliey  did  not  care  about  sanctioning 
tliem  as  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

Mr.  WnsTovEii  said  they  had  been  taunted  that  they  passed 
very  milk-and-water  resolutions  at  tiieir  meetings,  and  lie 
wislied  to  bring  before  tlieir  notice  some  practical  resolutions 
that  bud  been  passed  on  this  question  by  the  Norfolk  Cham- 
ber, under  tlie  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Head.  They  were — 
"  Tliat  in  the  oi)inion  of  tliis  C!hamber  the  various  agricul- 
tural associations  established  for  the  encouragement  and  benefit 
of  the  industrious  agricultural  labourer  should  be  re(iuested  to 
combine  in  a  county  union,  or  a  union  embracing  a  group  of 
counties,  with  the  special  object  of  placing  the  benefit  clubs, 
as  fur  as  possible,  on  a  sound  footing.  That  the  council  of 
this  (Chamber  be  requested  to  form  a  committee,  with  jiower 
to  add  to  their  number,  to  deterniiue  a  scheme  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  proposed  in  the  foregoing  resolution."  If  they 
adupttd  such  resolutions,  it  would  be  a  |)ractical  step  towards 
bringing  about  what  they  all  desired  to  accomplish.  But  no 
society  would  succeed  unless  they  allowed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  benefit  memljers  to  be  on  tlie  managing  committee.  It 
was  right  to  say  that  their  sympathies  were  not  envoked  in 
consequence  of  pasninf  events.     He  mentioned  that  there  fiad 


been  a  county  club  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  and  for  nearly 
thirteen  years  he  had  assisted  gratuitously  in  carrying  out  a 
small  branch  of  it.  The  club,  however,  had  not  been  sup- 
ported as  it  ought.  One  reason  why  many  village  clubs  failed 
was  that  when  men  got  old  they  had  to  pay,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  do  so.  The  club  he  referred  to  did  not  offer  the  at- 
tractions of  the  public-house,  and  because  he  was  an  enemy  to 
public-house  clubs,  he  had  been  brought  into  considerable  dis- 
repute, aud  was  said  to  be  an  enemy  to  clubs  themselves. 
Public-house  clubs  took  lads  very  young,  and  he  believed  the 
first  pint  of  beer  that  many  of  them  ever  had,  was  when  they 
joined.  He  was  afraid  they  would  not  succeed  so  well  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  working  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr. 
Francis,  for  the  working-classes  would  think  that  what  they 
got  was  relief.  He  moved  that  the  resolution  he  had  read  be 
added  to  Mr.  Gould's  motion. 

Mr.  RisLEY  seconded  Mr.  Gould's  motion.  It  seemed  to 
him  doubtful  whether  the  Government  would  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  a  National  Insurance  Society.  What  Mr.  Westover 
had  read  dealt  practically  with  the  subject.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Gould's  motion  was  more  practical  than  Mr.  Francis',  and 
if  possible  it  should  be  carried  out  and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Brazier  said  this  matter  had  been  brought  before  the 
Chamber  at  a  rather  critical  time.  They  had  a  very  great  deal 
of  work  to  undo  before  they  could  really  do  anything.  He 
had  heard  it  said  by  some  working  men  belonging  to  the 
union  that  the  design  of  the  Chamber  was  to  draw  their  at- 
tention from  the  object  they  had  in  view,  aud  that  they  only 
offered  them  a  sort  of  a  club.  They  would  have  those  parties 
to  deal  v^ith  as  long  as  the  agitators  were  going  about,  and 
they  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the  men 
that  they  really  were  sincere  friends  of  the  movement,  which 
was  to  benefit  them  and  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  rescue  them  from  the  demoralisation  caused  by  the  poor- 
law  relief.  There  was  a  prejudice  against  boards  of  guardians 
which  might  affect  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis,  but 
lie  believed  if  it  was  established  the  guardians  nltimately  would 
have  less  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Gould  believed  that  his  scheme  would  enlist  more  local 
sympathy  than  that  of  Mr.  Francis. 

Mr.  Francis  thought  it  was  an  unfortuuate  time  to  launch 
such  a  society,  there  being  such  an  unsettled  feeling  amongst 
the  labourers.  Some  members  of  societies  objected  to  their 
being  interfered  with  by  clergymen  and  squires.  This  was 
simply  through  Mr.  Arch,  who  said  the  clubs  would  break  if 
the  parsons  liad  anything  to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Arch  had 
recommended  the  people  to  turn  thein  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  proposal  for  a  society  came  from  the  Government 
it  would  have  more  chance  of  success  than  one  that  did  not, 
for  there  was  still  some  respect  for  law,  though  there  was  no 
respect  for  parsons. 

Mr.  Anker  said  Mr.  Gould's  proposal  did  not  provide  for  a 
man  leaving  the  union.  He  would  have  no  benefit  if  he  did 
so.  It  was  not  like  the  I'oresters  and  Odd  Fellows,  who  had 
lodges  all  over  the  country. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN  said  they  all  believed  under  the  present 
system  the  majority  of  the  clubs — they  did  not  say  the  whole 
— were  iu  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  They  wanted  some 
system  that  would  promote  a  right  sort  of  independence,  and 
the  question  was  which  was  the  best  system  ?  He  thought  it  was 
a  very  ticklish  time  to  bring  the  matter  forward,  and  he  be- 
lieved with  Mr.  Brazier  that  they  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  satisfying  the  men  that  what  they  were  doing  was  for  their 
good.  Their  minds  were,  be  might  say,  too  much  poisoned  to 
make  them  satisfied  with  aiiythiug  they  might  do  tor  their  good. 
He  preferred  Mr.  Francis'  resolution. 

Mr.  L)alb\  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  West- 
over,  aud  said  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Brazier,  who  was  an  advocate  for  the  Permissive  Bill,  iu 
favoLir  of  such  downright  compulsion  being  exercised  towards 
the  working  classes.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  believe  there 
was  the  smallest  ])08sible  chance  of  compelling  the  working 
classes  to  join  any  benefit  society  the  management  of  whicli 
should  not  be  in  tluiir  own  hands,  but  in  the  liauds  of  the 
boards  of  guardians,  and  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  relieving 
officers,  wiio  vi-ere  certainly  open  to  a  good  deal  of  odium  iu 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Another 
objection  was  that  a  compulsory  system  tended  to  deaden  that 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  conscientiousness  which 
certainly  should  be  the  basis  of  self-help.  They  were  having 
a  f»reat   deal   of  compulsion   nowadays — compulsory    school' 
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boards  and  what  not — and  if  the  principle  was  carried  mucli 
further  they  should  soon  have  a  Government  made  of  polio.  If 
they  could  not  get  the  working  classes,  by  the  development 
amongst  themselves  of  the  principle  of  self-help,  and  by  con- 
ductiDg  their  own  affairs,  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age, 
he  did  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  so  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment compulsion.  It  must  be  done  in  a  purely  voluntary  way. 
He  supported  Mr.  Gould's  motion,  and  seconded  the  addition 
proposed  by  Mr.  Westover. 

Mr.  Francis  thought  there  had  been  a  little  misunder- 
standing with  regard  to  his  proposition.  When  speaking  of 
a  compulsory  Government  society,  he  did  not  mean  that  it 
should  preclude  working  men  from  joining  any  other  society 
so  long  as  it  was  considered  safe.  It  must  not  be  said  that 
they  were  compelling  men  to  join  a  Government  society  ;  but, 
if  they  did  not  join  any  safe  society,  then  they  would  only  get 
relief  in  the  union. 

Mr.  Dalby  :  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  The  compul- 
sion is  there. 

Mr.  Francis'  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  five 
voted  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Gould's  resolution,  with  Mr.  West- 
over's  addition,  was  declared  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Gould. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
at  Newton  Abbot,  Mr.  Upcott  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Mortimer  said  trade  guilds  in  the  middle  ages  made 
some  provision  for  the  sick,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
any  now  existing  Friendly  Society  organization  could  date  its 
origin  further  back  than  1705.  After  that  date  these  societies 
spread  rapidly  throughout  England.  It  might  be  claimed  as  a 
peculiarly  English  institution — characteristic  of  the  self-deny- 
ing independent.spirit  of  the  race.  Had  some  genius  at  the 
beginning  of  that  century  discovered  the  true  law  of  sickness, 
and  the  means  necessary  to  make  efficient  provision  against  it, 
it  would  not  be  too  bold  a  thing  to  say  that  ere  this  the  poor- 
laws  would  have  been  superfluous,  and  the  industrious  classes 
saved  the  waste  of  scores  of  millions  sterling.  After  much 
loss  and  disappointment,  these  clubs  arrived  at  a  new  era  in 
1793,  when  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies  was  passed.  This  gave  them  legal  existence  aud 
some  security  for  their  funds.  Enrolment  under  the  Act 
gave  them  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued,  but  it  did  not 
ensure  their  safety,  though  there  was  a  widely-spread  delusion 
tliatitdid.  From  that  date  to  the  present  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand societies  had  been  thus  enrolled,  of  which  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  were  known  to  have  failed  and  ceased  to 
exist.  It  was  considered  that  of  unenroUed  societies  there  was 
an  equal  number,  while  the  failures  had  been  in  a  much  larger 
proportion.  In  Devonshire  and  in  the  neighbouring  counties 
there  were  many  of  these  important  institutions  started  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  In  one  instance  the  contribu- 
tions, after  several  years'  experience,  were  corrected  to  safe 
rates,  but  without  change  in  the  result,  as  it  had  remained  for 
years,  although  with  large  funds  and  many  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers, in  an  almost  entirely  stagnant  condition.  Others  of 
these  societies  had  long  since  amalgamated  with  some  more 
popular  institution  ;  but  he  knew  of  one  case  in  the  Western 
Counties  where  a  considerable  honorary  fund  raised  to  start 
one  of  these  societies  remained  after  about  thirty  years  a 
yearly  trouble  as  to  its  final  disposition,  the  institution  it  was 
intended  to  found  never  having  even  got  under  way.  One  cir- 
cumstance, which  had  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  sound 
Friendly  Societies,  was  the  endeavour  to  do  more  than  was 
possible.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  late  registrar,  had  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  induce  societies  to  be  content  with  a 
sickness  assurance  up  to  a  fixe  aged — 60  or  65 — and  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  annuity  of  so  many  shillings  a  week  after 
that  age.  The  object  aimed  at  all  would  think  admirable,  but 
the  unfortunate  fact  was  that  the  necessary  contributions  to 
ensure  it  was  beyond  the  means  of  any  considerable  number  of 
working  men .  Another  error  of  the  registrar  w  as  his  refusing 
to  regard  chronic  sickness  of  any  kind — blindness  or  insanity, 
or  any  permanent  disability  to  labour,  as  entitling  a  member 
to  sick  pay.  Against  this  the  common  sense  of  working  men 
rebelled.  They  knew  by  bitter  experience  that  these  were 
the  very  cases  in  which  they  should  most  earnestly  desire  to 
be  protected,  and  the  otherwise  sound  societies  which  in  this 
respect  followed  the  registrar's  advice,  found  a  very  limited 
acceptance.  The  majority  of  Friendly  Societies  might  be 
clivided  into  three  classes — those  intended  to  secure  funeral 


money  or  life  assurance  only  ;  those  intended  to  secure  life 
assurance  and  also  provision  in  sickness ;  those  combining 
with  one  or  both  the  foregoing  a  permanent  provision  after  a 
fixed  age,  or  an  incapacity  for  labour,  being,  in  fact,  a  con- 
tingent annuity,  or  as  commonly  called,  "  old  age  pay."  The 
last  might  be  dismissed  at  once,  as  they  had  all  failed,  and 
from  the  same  cause — the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  provide  the  desired  benefit.  Little  account  was  made 
of  the  Burial  Clubs,  and  a  doubt  expressed  whether  their 
general  extirpation  would  not  be  a  social  advantage.  The 
swindling  character  of  several  pretentious  institutions  of  the 
the  sort  were  ruthlessly  exposed,  and  the  unsound  principles 
upon  which  the  earlier  assurance  societies  were  formed.  The 
duration  of  life  subsequently  be2ame  a  subject  of  the  most 
careful  investigation ;  tables  were  corrected  by  experience, 
and  rates  and  benefits  made  equitable  and  safe.  After  the 
death-law  had  been  ascertained,  the  natural  law  governing 
sickness  was  investigated,  in  which  our  neighbours  in  Scotland, 
with  their  thrifty  foresight,  took  the  lead.  Among  those  who 
gave  early  and  disinterested  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
sickness,  honourable  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Ansell  and  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Becher,  the  former  of  whom  calculated  the  tables 
of  the  East  Devon  Friendly  Society,  established  in  1825,  and 
the  latter  those  of  the  Dunster  and  Williton,  established  in 
1842,  both  of  which,  in  their  origin,  were  largely  aided  by 
pecuniary  assistance  from  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  their 
localities,  and  both  of  which  were  many  years  since  absorbed 
by  a  more  recent  and  safe  society,  on  its  being  proved  by  their 
own  experience  that  their  contributions  were  based  on  calcu- 
lations of  sickness  below  the  natural  law,  although  such  calcu- 
lations indicated  and  provided  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
sickness  than  those  of  the  Highland  Society.  One  fact,  im- 
portant to  those  living  in  an  agricultural  district,  was  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  any  special  privilege  or  exemption  from  any 
part  of  the  general  average  of  sickness  in  the  kingdom,  the 
lengthened  mortality  being  attended  with  the  full  percentage 
of  sickness.  This  was  contrary  to  the  general  idea.  There 
were,  certainly,  some  densely-populated  districts  where 
unhealthy  trades  were  carried  on  with  which  the  Western 
Counties  compared  favourably ;  but  these  went  into  the 
general  averages,  and  they  had  no  immunity.  In  a  society  in- 
tending to  be  safe  and  permanent  a  member  joining  at  20 
must  pay  not  only  sufficient  to  provide  the  six  days'  sick  pay 
per  year  he  will  then  require,  but  also  enough  to  set  aside,  in 
addition,  something  towards  the  16|  day's  pay  he  will  require 
at  50,  and  the  33  days  he  will  require  at  60,  the  76  days'  pay 
he  will  require  at  the  age  of  70,  the  190  days'  pay  per  year  he 
will  claim  at  80  years,  and  the  304  days'  pay  he  will  expect 
should  he  reach  85  years  of  age  ;  nor  was  further  proof  needed 
that  any  society  which  promises  benefits  for  contributions 
which  would  not  thus  provide  was  practically  insolvent  from 
the  enrollment  of  its  first  member.  A  recent  return  to  Par- 
liament showed  that  there  were  then  in  the  workhouses  of 
England  4,000  men  who  had  been  members  of  extinct  Friendly 
Societies.  In  the  City  of  Exeter  alone,  within  three  years 
thirteen  such  societies  died  out,  leaving  many  a  poor  man, 
stript  of  the  only  savings  of  his  younger  days,  and  too  old  to 
make  any  other  provision  for  the  sickness  which  must  in  time 
come  upon  him.  What  a  discouragement  to  thrift,  and  to  the 
wholesome  spirit  of  self-dependence,  must  that  state  of  things 
be  !  The  ordinary  club  system  is  inherently  defective,  and 
should  be  discountenanced  and  extinguished  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  that  in  order  to  be  sound  and  trustworthy  every  Friendly 
Society  must  recognise  some  such  conditions  as  the  following : 
1.  That  the  only  way  of  making  a  sound  and  trustworthy  pro- 
vision of  tlie  kind  desired  is  through  societies  having,  by 
means  of  branches,  a  wide  area ;  thus  securing,  through  a 
large  number  of  members,  a  fair  average  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  and  that  if  such  societies  do  not  exist  it  is  a  public 
necessity  that  they  should  be  established.  2.  That  the  tables 
must  be  prepared  by  a  competent  and  experienced  actuary,  and 
calculated  for  the  risk  incident  to  the  different  ages  at  which 
members  may  be  admitted,  it  being  obviously  unjust  that  a 
man  joining  at  thirty  or  forty  should  pay  only  the  same  con- 
tributions as  one  joining  at  twenty.  That  each  member 
should  be  admitted  for  such  amount  of  benefits  to  suit  his  cir- 
cumstance and  wishes  within  the  limits  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 3.  That  the  funds  should  be  invested  in  the  names  of 
trustees  of  position  such  as  to  ensure  their  security  and  right 
administration.  4.  That  the  whole  affairs  of  the  society 
should  be  examined  periodically  by  a  competent  actuary,  and 
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Bucli  adjustments  immediately  »made  as  may  then  be  found 
necessary,  whereby  failure  would  be  rendered  impossible.  5. 
That  none  of  the  funds  subscribed  to  secure  the  benefits  should 
under  any  circunistances  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  6. 
That  the  wealthier  classes  might  with  much  propriety  and 
advantages  promote  such  institutions  as  honorary  members, 
their  contributions  being  applied  in  the  several  districts  or 
branches  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  in  aiding  the  spread 
of  information  as  to  the  institution,  and  in  such  social  gather- 
ings of  the  members  and  others  therein  as  they  may  deem 
likely  to  further  the  great  national  object  in  view.  7.  That 
the  whole  affairs  of  such  societies  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
conducted  as  a  matter  of  business  ;  all  extraneous  ceremonies, 
show,  and  expenditure  being  discouraged  as  wasteful  and 
unnecessary.  8.  That  if  possible  none  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society  should  be  conducted  in  a  public-house.  The  question 
now  arises,  what  benefits  can  the  members  of  Eriendly 
Societies  aim  at  realising,  for  the  contribution's  within  the 
ineans  of  all,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  P  The 
ideal  of  a  perfect  society  is  that  which  would — 1st,  Maintain  a 
member  during  sickness  in  all  the  working  years  of  life.  3nd. 
Provide  him  a  weekly  sum  ample  for  his  maiuteuance  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  able  to  labour.  3rd.  And,  finally,  a  sum  not 
only  sufficient  to  bury  him  decently,  but  to  be  of  some  help  to 
those  he  may  leave  behind  him.  This,  indeed,  was  the  espect- 
ation  with  which  mpsj;  fjf  the  garlier  clubs  originated,  aud  they 


could  not  but  see  how  largely  it  would  have  mitigated  some  of 
the  most  serious  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to"  had  it  proved 
possible  to  realise  it.  He  could  not  better  show  its  impossi- 
bility than  by  stating  the  amount  of  monthly  contributions 
needed  to  provide,  say  10s.  per  week  in  sickness,  to  age  70  ; 
10s.  per  week  old  age  pay  after  that  date ;  and  £10  at  the 
member's  death.  These  combined  benefits  could  not  possibly 
be  provided  under  a  contribution,  at  the  age  of  25,  of  less  than 
5s.  per  month.  Reducing  the  old  age  pay  to  5s.  per  week 
instead  of  10s.  would  leave  the  monthly  contribution  over  4s. 
— either  sum  being  quite  beyond  the  means,  or  at  least  the 
inclination  of  any  considerable  number  of  working  men  so  to 
appropriate.  They  knew,  too,  that  some  such  benefits  had  been 
promised  by  clubs  for  about  Is.  6d.  or  23.  per  mouth,  and  he 
would  thus  again  observe  how  inevitable  their  failure  was.  He 
would  counsel  the  promoters  and  members  of  clubs,  and 
Boards  of  Guardians,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  claims 
of  those  who,  having  endeavoured  by  thrift  and  self-denial  to 
protect  themselves  against  resorting  to  the  parish,  were  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  that  necessity.  A  Royal  Commission  was 
now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  Friendly  Societies 
generally,  but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  important  changes 
would  come  as  a  recommendation  from  that  Commission.  He 
hoped  and  desired  that  he  had  contributed,  however  slightly, 
in  what  he  had  set  before  them,  in  pointing  out  the  true 
principles  wbiob  could  alone  make  these  societies  successful. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  aAME-LAWS.-THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION. 


TO  THE   EDITOE   OF  THK  MAEK    LANE    EXPRESS. 


Sir, — As  soon  as  I  saw  the  names  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  I  knew  what  sort  of  a  report  they  would 
present.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  one-sided  body, 
and  they  acted  quite  characteristically  in  appointing  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  as  their  chairman,  a  gentleman  who,  in 
1862,  assisted  in  passing  the  Police  Preservation  of 
Game  Act,  a  measure  which  has  done  more  toward  de- 
moralizing and  rendering  worthless  the  rural  police  and 
increasing  petty  crimes  in  country  places  than  any  other 
act  which  has  been  passed  since  the  force  came  into 
being;  while  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  state  of 
things  which  that  iniquitous  measure  has  brought  into 
existence,  appears  to  be  the  main  object  at  which  this 
precious  committee  are  driving.  And,  with  this  end  in 
view,  they  are  very  consistently  examining  the  chief 
constables  of  counties  as  to  the  working  of  this 
scandalous  enactment,  who  of  course  state  that 
one  of  its  results  has  been  to  diminish  poach- 
ing. The  increased  expense  of  the  police  force, 
the  inefficient  way  in  which  their  other  duties  are 
discharged,  owing  to  the  amount  of  extra  work  which  has 
been  forced  on  them  by  this  game-preservers'  law ;  the 
amount  of  petty  pilfering  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  has  prevailed  since  that  time ;  the 
amount  of  egg-stealing  which  has  been  going  on,  and  the 
parties  who  buy  those  eggs  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
pheasants  and  partridges  which  prey  upon  their  tenantry 
and  neighbours,  aud  furnish  the  enormous  Hocks  of  poor 
half-tame  brutes  which  are  butchered  so  mercilessly  ac 
their  battues — no  inquiry  is  made  into  these  matters. 

And  who  appoint  these  chief  constables  ?  who  lix  the 
amount  of  their  pay  ?  who  augment  or  diminish  it  at  their 
pleasure?  who  can  remove  them  from  their  office?  in 
short,  who  are  their  masters  ?  The  county  magistrates ; 
three-fourths  of  wiiom  are  game-preservers,  or  the  inti- 
mate friends  and  associates  of  game-preservers.  And 
through  whom  are  the  county  magistrates  appointed  ? 
The  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  ;  nine-tenths  of  whom 
are  extensive  game-preservers. 

Such  is  the  committee  who  are  sitting  on  the 
Game   Laws ;    such    is   the    evidence    they   are  taking 


in  support  of  them ;  and  if  I  do  not  very  greatly 
mistake,  a  great  part  of  their  report  will  consist  of  a 
justification  of  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act  of  1862,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  called  the  Police  Preservation  of  Game 
Act,  with  statements  to  show  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  poaching  which  has  been  caused  by  its 
operation. 

Brother  farmers,  how  long  shall  we  be  deluded  by  such 
transparent  claptrap  ?  Knowing  as  we  do  how  the 
amount  of  preserved  game  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  how  many  men  have  been  ruined  by  its  ravages,  shall 
we  continue  to  send  to  Parliament,  as  our  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, men  who  either  support  laws  by  which  such  an 
abominable  system  is  upheld,  or  who  absent  themselves 
from  divisions  on  them,  leaving  their  constituents  to  their 
fate  ?  I  am,  sir,  faithfully, 

Robert  Haward. 

Melh  Hill,  Halesworth,  March  1. 


ANOTHER  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION  IN  NORFOLK. 
— Following  the  example  set  in  the  Wayland  Hundred  last 
week,  the  landowners  and  employers  of  labour  in  the  North 
Walsham  District,  have  held  a  meeting.  There  was 
a  very  large  attendance  of  upwards  of  200,  the  Hon.  llarbord 
Ilarbordin  the  chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 
Tiiat  an  association  be  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Erping- 
hams,  Tunstead,  and  Happing  Association.  —  That  each 
member  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  or  5s.,  and  that  it  be  left 
to  the  committee  afterwards  to  determine  what  amount  of  sub- 
scription is  necessary.  —  That  an  adjourned  meeting  be  held 
this  day  week  of  those  who  have  become  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and 
a  commiltRC.  At  a  second  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  Wayland  Farmers'  Defence  Association,  lield  at 
Whatton,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be 
unjust  and  unwise  to  pay  less  than  14s.  per  week  to  tlie 
labourers  witiiin  the  limit  of  the  Association,  and  that 
at  the  present  price  of  food  and  clothing  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  make  a  stand  at  less. 


THE  FABMSB'S  MAGA^INS. 
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The  Committee  met  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 
chairman. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  the  Chair- 
man read  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  James,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  area  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scotland,  although 
there  were  some  parts  in  the  Highlands  in  regard  to  the  acre- 
age of  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Board  of 
Works. 

Mr.  John  Brooke,  a  farmer  in  Northamptonshire,  said : 
I  occupy  a  farm  of  950  acres.  It  is  peculiarly  situated  as 
regards  game  forests,  being  surrounded  by  wood  on  one  side, 
belonging  to  another  proprietor  than  the  owner  of  my  farm. 
The  farm  is  arable  near  the  woods.  I  grow  wheat,  oats,  beans, 
barley,  and  seeds  at  this  part.  I  was  much  annoyed  at  first  by 
ground  game  from  the  woods.  Often  the  wheat  crop  in  a  field 
of  30  acres  was  nearly  destroyed  by  rabbits.  In  the  winter  of 
1861-63, 1  put  down  a  length  of  wire  fence,  three  feet  in 
height  and  sis  inches  underground,  and  supported  by  posts  nine 
yards  apart,  and  two  stakes  between  the  posts.  The  length  of 
the  fence  was  1,500  yards.  I  found  that  a  sufficient  protection, 
the  rabbits  very  seldom  burrowing  under  the  wire.  I  don't 
know  that  the  rabbits  ever  got  over  it.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  induced  me  nest  year  to  put  up  a  similar  fence,  a 
mile  in  length.  I  went  on  doing  so  until  I  have  now  a  little 
over  four  miles  of  fencing.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  hunt- 
ing in  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  little  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  by  the  huntsmen  in  consequence  of  the  fence. 
I  offered  to  afford  facilities  to  them  if  they  would  pay  the  ex- 
pense, but  this  was  refused.  The  owners  of  the  adjoining 
covers  have  made  no  complaints  since  I  put  up  the  fence. 
There  has  been  very  little  diminution  in  the  game.  I  believe 
they  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  cover  when  they  could  not 
get  food  at  ray  side.  If  a  similar  fence  was  put  up  at  the  other 
side,  the  rabbits  would  then  destroy  the  underwood,  and  after 
that  I  cannot  say  what  they  would  do.  The  expense  of  the 
fencing  was  at  the  rate  of  £71  per  mile.  The  expense  of 
keeping  it  up  may  be  estimated  at  £4  17s.  2d.  per  year  per 
mile.  My  lease  is  for  14  years,  and  ten  years  of  that  is  to 
run.  The  first  cost  now  of  the  wire  fencing  would  be  £82  per 
mile.  When  I  took  the  farm  the  rent  was  raised.  There  are 
now  as  good  crops  at  the  cover  side  of  my  farm  as  on  the 
other.  I  have  found  hares  to  have  increased  since  the  fence 
was  put  down.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  old  hares  get  out  of  the  covers  they  breed  on  the  land,  and 
the  young  hares  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  woods.  This 
year  I  have  killed  hundreds  of  hares  on  the  farm.  I  don't 
think  the  poachers  kill  many,  and  the  hares  are  now  so  few 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  temptation  to  follow  them. 

By  Mr.  Winterbotham, — You  cannot  keep  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  rabbits,  because  when  they  exceed  that 
number,  the  ground  becomes  so  foul  that  they  die  from 
disease. 

By  Mr.  Cameron. — It  is  my  opinion  that  the  saving 
accruing  in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
wire  fence  is  such  that  it  would  pay  the  prime  cost  in  one 
year.  I  don't  think  that  if  fox  covers  were  surrounded  in 
this  way  huntsmen  would  complain,  for  the  fences  can  always 
be  seen. 

By  the  Chairman. — Before  the  fence  was  put  down  a 
good  deal  of  poaching  was  carried  on  at  the  edge  of  the 
covers.  Since  the  fence  was  put  down  there  has  deen  no 
poaching. 

What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to  the  Game- 
laws  ? — I  think  ground  game  encourage  poachers  more  than 
feathered  game. 

Mr.  Read  :  Who  should  put  up  the  wire  fence  P — That 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Whitbread. — I  bore  the  whole  expense  in  my 
case,  and  I  took  part  of  the  land  on  the  understanding  that  I 
was  to  put  up  the  fence.  I  think  the  tenant  should  have  the 
right  to  kill  what  game  comes  on  his  land. 

The  Chairman  :  If  a  wire  cover  fence  was  put  up  by  the 
ovraer  of  the  cover,  would  the  rent  of  the  adjoining  land  rise  P 
—Certainly. 


Would  you  like  to  see  the  GameJaws  abolished  P— I  would 
not. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  protection  of  the  law  taken  away 
in  regard  to  hares  and  rabbits  P— I  believe  if  it  was  withdrawn 
the  game  question  would  be  shelved  for  many  years,  and  I 
would  almost  like  to  see  it  taken  away. 

By  Lord  Mahon.— I  have  always  thought  that  part- 
ridges did  good  to  the  farmer  by  eating  grub  and  seeds  of 


By  Mr.  M'Lagan  :  Do  not  wood-pigeons  do  the  same  P — I 
think  not.  I  believe  where  they  are  numerous  they  are  as  bad 
as  rabbits. 

Mr.  Cameron,  of  Lochhiel,  M.P.,  said :  I  am  a  proprieter 
of  deer  forests  on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  proprietors  of  a  good  many  deer  forests. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  sheep-farming,  having 
had  at  one  time  25,000  sheep  on  a  farm  which  I  farmed  myself. 
The  grazing  of  the  sheep  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  deer. 
The  farmers  are  able  to  winter  their  sheep  in  the  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hoggs,  which  are  sent  away  to  England, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  two-year-old  sheep.  The  breeding 
sheep  are  kept  on  the  ground.  On  an  average  a  shepherd  can 
look  after  from  500  to  700  sheep.  I  have  known  one  man 
attend  to  from  800  to  1,200,  and  one  I  knew  to  have  looked 
after  1,500.  The  losses  of  sheep  farmers  are  heavy,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  an  average  of  them.  When  I  first  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  the  deer  forest  was  very  small,  and  un- 
fitted for  sheep.  It  consisted  of  grazing  fields  and  a  large  fir- 
wood.  I  added  that  forest  to  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glen,  which  was  capable  of  pasturing  1,500  sheep.  I  found  it 
was  more  profitable  to  winter  sheep  in  the  deer  forest.  As  a 
sheep  farm  I  should  estimate  what  I  turned  into  a  deer 
forest  at  £300  a-year.  When  it  was  sheep  farm  it  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  married  shepherd  and  a  lad.  I  employ 
at  present  a  forester  and  a  shepherd,  and  on  my  forest 
and  shootings  I  employ  six  keepers  and  gillies  in  the  season. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Supposing  the  ground  was  all  under 
sheep,  what  number  of  shepherds  would  it  take  P — These 
keepers  are  employed  over  the  sheep  ground  to  look  after  the 
deer  there. 

But  in  the  event  of  the  land  now  devoted  to  deer  being  de- 
voted to  sheep,  how  many  shepherds  would  there  be !— There 
never  would  be  sheep  there. 

Mr.  M'Lagan  :  Why  P — For  the  reason  given.  The 
lower  part  of  the  hill  is  composed  of  fir  trees  and  rough 
heather,  through  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  sheep 
to  get. 

Is  it  not  easy  to  remedy  that  by  burning  the  heather  P — I 
would  rather  see  my  house  burned  down  than  the  heather, 
for  the  wood  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  peculiar  in 
Scotland. 

By  the  Chairman. — The  wood  affords  a  great  shelter  to 
the  deer.  I  consider  that  the  deer  shootings  are  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In  one  case  land  under 
sheep  which  I  let  as  grouse  and  stray  deer  shooting  brought 
me  £300  a  year  clear.  I  then  built  a  house,  which  cost  £700 
or  £800,  and  the  gentleman  who  took  the  shootings  spent  £500 
in  improvements  and  furnishing  the  rooms.  At  present  he  em- 
ploys two  keepers,  who  are  estra  of  the  shepherds  that 
attend  to  the  sheep,  and  two  gillies,  and  he  also  employs  oc- 
casionally a  blacksmith,  and  a  number  of  people  at  times  from 
the  neighbouring  village.  I  have  never  seen  a  single  instance 
of  eviction  beiug  made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  land  to  make 
it  into  deer  forests.  As  to  the  question  of  population  in  the 
Highlauds,  I  believe  if  deer  shootings  were  abolished  the 
Highlands  would  be  depopulated.  There  is  little  employment 
in  the  Highlands  in  "agriculture  for  the  people.  Whatever 
clearances  took  place  a  long  time  ago,  it  was  when  a  system  of 
small  farms  was  replaced  by  large  sheep  farms.  That  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  assessing  of  these  deer 
forests  has  reduced  the  charge  on  other  ratepayers. 

Should  unlet  shootings  be  assessed  as  well  as  let  shootings  ? 
— It  would  hardly  be  desirable,  as  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  absenteeism. 

But  as  a  matter  of  equity,  should  not  shootings  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietor  be  assessed  as  well  as  when  their 
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are  in  the  hands  of  a   lessee  ?— As  a  matter  of  ecjuity,  cer- 
tainly . 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE :  Are  there  not  complaiats  from  the  far- 
mers on  this  point  ? — I  have  heard  tliere  are. 

By  the  Chairjian. — I  might  instance  Sir  Dudley  Ccutts 
Marjoribanks'  property  at  Guisachan,  as  an  instance  of  the 
great  benefit  which  the  letting  of  these  shootings  has  con- 
ferred on  the  neighbourhood.  In  1855  the  rating  of  the  pro- 
perty was  £770,  and  the  shootings  £4,50— total  £1,220.  The 
rateable  rental  in  1873  was  £1,177,  the  estimated  rent  was 
£2,250 — total  £3,427.  In  1855  there  were  two  farmhouses 
and  14  bothies ;  there  are  two  farmhouses,  much  improved, 
and  over  30  houses,  20  of  which  or  more  are  two-storeyed. 
The  population  in  1855  was  80,  it  now  exceeds  180.  In  1855, 
the  small  schoolhouse  was  closed,  and  had  been  for  three  years, 
there  being  no  attendance ;  the  average  attendance  now  is  43. 
The  manager  pays,  exclusive  of  the  house  and  for  keepers, 
£1,500  per  annum  in  wages  for  labour.  About  400  acres  had 
been  trenched  since  1855. 

Mr.  M'COMBIE  objected  to  all  this  evidence,  except  as 
far  as  witness  was  speaking  from  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
The  CHA.IRMAU  thought  the  case  quoted  was  exceptional  in 
its  character.  Sir  Dudley,  he  believed,  treated  this  place  as  a 
country  residence,  and  in  a  manner  diflferent  to  what  lessees 
ordinarily  treated  their  shootings.  They  had  disallowed  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  before,  and  if  Mr.  M'Combie  pressed  his 
objection  it  would  have  to  be  deleted. 
Mr.  M'Combie  objected,  and  the  evidence  was  disallowed. 
Witness  continued,  and  said  he  had  been  told  by  a  person  on 
the  Guisachan  property  that  fcrty  men  were  employed  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  winter  they  were  engaged  in  making  roads 
and  in  planting.  When  I  first  succeeded  to  ray  property,  one 
of  my  shootings  let  for  £400  a  year.  There  was  another  let 
for  £10,  another  for  £130,  and  another  for  £25.  The  shoot- 
ing that  then  let  at  £10  now  lets  at  £100 ;  the  £130  one  is 
now  divided  into  two,  having  a  new  house  on  one,  and  an  im- 
proved dwelling  on  the  other  ;  and  one  of  these  shootings  is 
now  let  for  £450,  and  the  other  for  £400.  A  portion  of  the 
shooting,  which  let  altogether  in  1860  for  £400,  lets  at  pre- 
sent for  £300.  If  the  Game-laws  were  abohshed  serious  loss 
would  be  entailed  on  the  Highland  proprietors,  and  on  the 
entire  population.  It  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  tlie 
game  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  and  there  would  be  no 
inducement  for  people  to  come  to  the  north  for  shootings. 
There  is  a  law  at  present  which  protects  deer.  If  there  was 
no  Trespass  Act,  and  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  game 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  M'Lagan  :  Cannot  you  enclose  the  deer  ? — It  would 
be  very  expensive  to  do  so. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  M'Combie,  witness  said  the  principal 
object  in  having  deer  was  for  sport,  and  this  would  be  spoiled 
by  enclosing  the  deer  in  a  circumscribed  space.  In  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  food,  he  said,  I  have  made  a  cal- 
culation as  to  the  number  of  sheep  that  might  be  kept  on  the 
deer  forests,  were  these  turned  into  sheep-walks.  I  can  give 
precisely  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Ross- shire  forests,  and 
comparing  the  number  with  the  valuation  rolls  as  at  present, 
I  arrive  at  tlie  number  that  might  be  fed  in  the  forests.  The 
stock  kept  in  the  lloss-shire  forests  consisted  of  36,890  Cheviot 
sheep ;  and  extra  summer  stock,  17,383 ;  winter  and  black- 
faced  stock,  6,570 ;  and  extra  summer  stock,  5,460  ;  total, 
C6,703.  This  is  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Kenneth 
Mackenzie.  Tlie  valuation  of  the  Koss-shire  forests  was 
£17,563,  and  tlie  proportion  of  forests  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
prietors was  8  to  20.  The  valuation  of  the  deer  forests  in 
otiier  counties,  calculated  in  the  same  way,  was  £36,956.  In 
Inverness  8  out  of  25  forests  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors. Outside  of  Ross-shire  the  calculation  gives  140,356 
sheep  in  the  otlier  forests.  The  number  of  sheep  displaced  I 
put  down  at  207,059.  Of  this  number  about  one-third  would 
be  sent  to  the  market  every  year.  But  from  this  a  fourth 
must  be  deducted  for  losses,  wh'icli  leaves  about  51,000 

TheCiiAiuMAN:  That  represents  a  loss  in  mutton  to  the 
market  of  51,000?— Yes. 

Ml-.  M'Combie  :  Are  you  not  aware  that  tlie  losses  are  not 
so  great  P— I  speak  of  Ross-shire  and  Inveruess-shire,  and  I 
believe  I  am  correct.  If  a  Cheviot  or  blackfaced  tliree-year- 
old  wether  was  sold  at  403.,  1  would  deduct  2O3.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  one-year  hogg.  Tha  value  of  the  meat  annually 
coming  to  market  would  then  be  £50,000.  Tlie  number  of 
»tag8  and  hinds  iu  the  various  counties  is^ 


Ross-shire   1,000 

Inverness 1,400 

Aberdeen 710 

Argyll 200 

Sutherland  and  Caithness  330 

Perth  200 

Forfar 140 


Hinds. 

1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
300 
300 
200 
200 


3,980     5,000 

I  take  three  sheep  to  represent  the  stag  weight,  and  two  for 
the  hind  weight,  and  that  gives  a  total  of  nearly  22,000  to  ba 
deducted  from  the  51,000  above  stated.  The  value  of  a  stag 
to  the  producer  may  be  put  down  at  £3  10s.,  and  a  hind  at  £2 
10s.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  from  the  people  as  to 
the  evils  of  the  Game-laws,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  complaints 
during  my  canvass  at  last  election.  The  people  of  Inverness- 
shire  are  satisfied  they  are  benefited  by  the  sporting  tenants. 
I  do  not  think  any  sheep-farmer  would  be  afraid  to  give  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  M'Combie  here  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Tew,  a  farmer  in  Easter  Ross,  which  stated  that  100,000 
ewes  had  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  deer,  and  that  there 
was  hardly  one  to  be  seen  there.  He  asked  Mr.  Cameron  if 
that  was  true. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  I  should  say  it  is  the  language  of  a  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  statement 
has  been  fully  answered  by  the  convener  of  the  county,  who 
showed  that  the  district  referred  to  between  Garve  and  Dun- 
donald  was  only  capable  of  grazing  5,000  ewes,  and  that,  1 
think,  is  over  the  mark.  I  think  a  tenant  who  prosecuted 
his  landlord  for  damage  would  have  little  chance  of  getting 
his  lease  renewed. 

Are  shooting  tenants  ou  good  terms  with  their  landlords  ? 
— In  Ross-shire  they  are  on  the  best  of  terms. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — Sir  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  by  the  im- 
provements he  effected,  added  largely  to  the  grazing  capacity 
of  his  estate.  The  great  complaint  of  the  sheep  farmer  is  the 
yearly  increasing  cost  of  wintering  his  sheep. 


On  Friday,  March  7tli,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  chairman, 
William  Muirhead,  game-dealer  in  Manchester  for  the 
last  27  years,  and  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  said  :  Between  the 
middle  of  October  and  end  of  April,  during  the  season  of 
1871-2,  there  were  purchased  by  dealers  in  Manchester  20,000 
to  30,000  rabbits  at  Is.  2d.  a-head,  and  resold  to  the  retailer 
for  the  same  price,  the  wholesale  dealer  keeping  the  skin,  for 
which  he  gets  3d.  From  Ireland  we  receive  annually  8,000 
brown  hares,  and  from  Scotland  principally  8,000  white  hares. 
The  average  price  of  Brown  hares  is  33.  each.  The  Irish 
hares  sell  at  2s.  a-head,  and  English  brown  hares  at  3s.  The 
skin  of  the  Irish  hare  is  worth  2d. ;  the  brown  hare  skin  4d. 
Tiie  mountain  liares  sell  at  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  a-piece.  Pheas- 
ants were  much  more  plentiful  in  1871-2  than  this  year. 
From  700  to  1,000  on  an  average  were  sold  in  Manchester 
during  the  season,  and  about  2,000  brace  of  grouse  in  the 
same  time.  The  average  price  of  grouse  is  3s.  6d.  per  brace, 
and  pheasants  sell  at  6s.  6d.  There  were  30,000  rabbits  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  Is.  3d.  Hares  were  scarcer  last  season 
on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  The  supply  of  hares  this  year, 
while  it  has  increased  from  Ireland,  has  diminished  in  England 
and  Scotland.  This  season  we  have  got  5,000  white  hares 
from  Scotland.  Rabbits  are  an  everyday  dish  in  the  houses  of 
the  working-classes.  A  good  deal  of  game  comes  from  Perth- 
shire. I  hold  that  rabbits  are  cheaper  than  butchers'  meat, 
and  of  late  their  price  has  increased  enormously.  When  I  was 
in  Edinburgh  they  sold  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a  couple,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  an  advance  of  125  per  cent,  in  the  price. 
Butchers'  meat  has  not  increased  in  price  in  the  same  J  ratio. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  has  been  stated  before  the  committee,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  game  of  tlie  country  is  sold  in  iiondon. 
There  was  as  much  game  sold  in  Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  taking  these  places  to- 
gether, as  in  London.  The  returns  of  some  of  the  principal 
towns  showed  that  the  annual  head  of  game  consumed  in  Man- 
chester was  500,000 ;  Liverpool,  350,000 ;  Birmingham, 
350,000;  the  Potteries,  300,000;  Nottingham,  200,000; 
Slieflield,  150,000  ;  and  Newcastle,  150,000.  That  repre- 
sented  200,567  tons  of  meat.  If  rabbits  were  extirpated,  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  Poaching 
had  latterly  decreased  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 
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Formerly  gangs  of  colliers  used  to  go  about  in  search  of  game, 
but  now  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  work  at  their  own 
calling.  It  would  be  more  profitable  in]  my  opinion  to  keep 
rabbits  than  sheep.  Witness  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  sheep-farming,  and  the  committee  stated  that  his  evidence 
in  this  respect  was  therefore  valueless. 

Mr.  PiTKAiTHLY,  a  wholesale  game-dealer  in  Perth,  said  : 
I  am  chiefly  supplied  with  game  from  Aberdeenshire,  Ross- 
shire,  Inverness-shire,  and  Stirlingshire.  I  send  game  to  the 
principal  midland  towns  of  England.  I  forward  annually 
about  80,000  rabbits,  8,000  brown  hares,  2,000  white  hares, 
2,700  pheasants,  3,600  partridges,  23,000  grouse,  1,200  head 
of  deer,  and  130  brace  of  black  game.  I  estimate  the  weight 
of  the  rabbits  at  2  lbs.  each,  and  hares  at  6^  lbs.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  rabbits  is  Is.  Id.,  hares  3s.  6d.,  grouse  Is.  The 
working-classes  use  about  nine-tenths  of  the  rabbits  brought 
to  the  market,  and  about  one-half  of  the  hares.  Hares  and 
rabbits  do  very  little  damage  in  ray  district.  I  can  speak  of 
this,  having  a  farm  on  the  Elcho  estate,  some  6  miles  from 
Perth.  I  think  I  could  produce  a  greater  value  of  rabbits  on 
sandy  land  than  on  other  kinds  of  land.  I  would  say  that  30 
rabbits  would  consume  as  much  as  one  sheep  on  a  farm  an 
acre.  Keeping  40  couple  of  rabbits  would  supply  3  sheep. 
The  rabbits  would  represent  160  lbs.  and  the  three  sheep  60 
lbs.  of  an  increase  in  the  same  period.  The  land  in  regard  to 
which  I  have  made  this  calculation  would  be  let  at  £3  per 
acre.  On  land  that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  it  is  more 
profitable  to  rear  rabbits.  Wild  rabbits  would  take  six  months 
to  come  to  maturity.  You  can  get  six  rabbits  ready  for  the 
market  in  the  time  that  one  sheep  comes  to  perfection.  On 
heavy  low  land  it  would  not  pay  to  rear  rabbits.  In  Forfar 
shire  the  proprietors  devote  a  farm  to  rabbits  with  profit. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  think  it  is  fair  enough  for  hares  and 
rabbits  to  consume  the  tenant's  crops  when  such  is  a  condition 
of  the  lease.  Most  of  the  Perthshire  farmers  agree  with  me 
that  the  country  is  not  overstocked  with  rabbits.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  tenant  who  prosecuted  his  landlord  for  damages 
done  by  game  to  his  crops  would  be  a  marked  man.  I  never 
buy  game  from  poachers.    Small  dealers  may  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Stuut. — When  I  receive  a  large  quantity  of  game 
after  a  "  battue,"  I  cannot  make  so  much  profit  from  it  as  1 
would  had  I  received  the  same  amount  in  small  quantities.  I 
object  to  battue-shooting  on  that  ground,  but  not  on  principle. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  salesman  iniLeadenhall-market,  said  he  was 
examined  before  Mr.  Bright's  Committee  in  18i6,  and  was 
prepared  to  endorse  all  he  said  then.  He  could  not  at  present 
give  the  return  of  the  quantity  of  game  coming  into  Leaden- 
hall-market.  He  thought  it  could  be  prepared  in  a  week's 
time.  The  game  comes  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  The  Ostend  rabbits  are  tame  rabbits,  bred  by 
the  poor  people.  The  weight  of  the  wild  rabbit  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  is  not  on  the  average  more  than  2  lbs. 
after  they  are  paunched  and  skinned.  The  Ostened  rabbits 
weigh  throughout  the  season  3  lbs.,  and  sell  at  7d.  per  lb. 
The  reason  why  wild  rabbits  sell  quickly  is,  that  when  the 
frost  comes  on  the  different  grasses  it  becomes  very  sweet  and 
full  of  saccharine  matter.  A  large  rabbit  is  produced  in 
Ostend  at  a  cost  of  Is. ;  the  general  expense  is  6d.  to  9d.  He 
was  often  surprised  to  see  on  how  little  rabbits  could  live  and 
grow  fat.  The  ground  in  many  cases  was  almost  barren.  He 
did  not  agree  with  last  witness  as  to  the  quantity  rabbits  could 
eat.  He  believed  it  was  much  less.  He  beheved  the  working- 
classes  consumed  nine-tenths  of  the  rabbits  and  half  of  the 
hares  sent  to  market.  He  believed  wild  rabbits  and  green 
pheasants  are  the  best-paying  game  that  can  be  kept  on  poor 
land.  On  cultivated  land  he  thought  rabbits  consumed  more 
than  their  value  on  coming  to  the  market.  A  rabbit  destoys  a 
great  deal  that  he  does  not  eat. 

The  Chairman  :  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  Game-laws  ? — I  would  do  away  with  them  altogether.  I  do 
not  see  why  game  should  be  protected  by  any  other  law  than 
that  which  applies  to  poultry  and  sheep. 

Then  you  would  treat  game  as  property  ? — Yes  ;  a  man  who 
takes  a  pheasant  is  as  bad  as  one  who  takes  a  fowl. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — I  would  make  the  law  of  trespass 
severer  than  at  present.  I  would  have  a  discriminating  law  of 
trespass. 

By  Mr.  Sturt. — I  would  not  abolish  the  Game-laws  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  game,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  making  it  a 
property  like  anything  else.  I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a  change.    In  many 


cases  the  poacher  was  at  present  looked  upon  by  the  farmer  as 
a  better  friend  than  the  keeper.  I  would  let  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  have  all  sorts  of  game  as  much  as  they  like.  If  a 
man  [had  a  woodland  and  cultivated  land  adjoining,  in  the 
event  of  his  letting  the  latter,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
the  privilege  of  letting  his  rabbits  run  on  to  the  property  of 
his  tenant.  This  should  be  prevented  by  fencing-in  the  ground. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  PuRVEs,  Old  Rigg  Mains,  near  Thurso,  examined  by 
Mr.  M'Combie, said:  I  am  a  tenant-farmer  in  Caithness,  and 
a  sheep  farmer  in  Sutherland.  I  have  a  joint  right  to  the 
shootings  in  the  arable  and  sheep  farm.  I  cannot  let  the  shoot- 
ing in  the  arable  farm.  There  are  very  few  tenants  in  my 
position.  Game  is  much  preserved  in  Caithness.  The  reason 
why  the  tenants  take  farms  on  which  game  is  reserved  is  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  on  account  of  the  protective  game 
leases.  He  agreed  with  the  Lord  Advocate  that  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  was  at  the  root  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  agricul- 
ture, and  hindered  farmers  from  carrying  on  their  business  as 
they  would  wish.  If  this  law  were  abolished,  and  landlords 
had  no  preference  over  other  creditors  with  regard  to  the  tenants* 
effects,  they  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  take  good  tenants 
and  no  game,  rather  than  bad  tenants,  bad  cultivation,  lower 
rents,  and  game.  In  legard  to  cases  of  damages,  a  tenant- 
farmer  told  him  he  had  lost  60  ewes  in  one  season,  from  their 
being  disturbed  by  gamekeepers  and  their  dogs. 

The  Chairman  :  Can  you  fix  the  locality  ? — I  got  my  in- 
formation under  reserve.  I  can't  mention  the  name,  but  I  may 
say  the  place  is  within  four  miles  of  Wick. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  a  most  astounding  charge- 
After  some  conversation  the  room  was  cleared,  and  the  Com- 
mittee deliberated  as  to  whether  this  subject  should  be  gone 
into,  and  evidence  of  this  kind  accepted. 

On  the  witness  being  called  in,  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ewes  were 
killed  were  these — that  the  keepers  went  out  at  night  with 
their  dogs  to  kill  rabbits. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — The  place  was  near  a  warren. 
By  the  Chatrman. — I  don't  think  tliere  is  a  case  like  this 
within  60  miles  of  Wick. 

Then  if  that  is  so,  it  must  be  a  notorious  case,  or  at  least, 
well  known  ? — Yes ;  but  he  had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  giving 
the  names.  He  had  seen  seven  acres  of  turnips  on  a  farm 
nearly  destroyed  by  hares  and  rabbits.  On  this  farm  he  saw 
fields  much  trampled  down  and  the  heads  of  the  corn  crops 
eaten  by  hares  and  rabbits  and  roe  deer  also.  This  tenant  com- 
plained to  the  proprietor  as  to  the  damage,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it.  At  last  the  tenant  offered  to  bet  the  proprietor 
£10  he  would  kill  1,000  rabbits  in  six  weeks.  It  was  taken  up. 
For  the  first  three  weeks  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  frost, 
and  in  the  nest  three  weeks,  with  the  assistance  of  the  keepers, 
650  rabbits  were  killed,  and  the  tenant  lost  his  bet.  A  similar 
case  he  mentioned  was  that  on  another  farm  of  1,500  acres, 
and  he  knew  that  the  tenant  on  another  farm  had  killed  4,000 
rabbits.  On  his  ovra  farm  in  Caithness  he  had  a  field  of  tur- 
nips very  much  destroyed.  He  also  knew  a  case  of  one  of  the 
largest  tenant-farmers  in  Scotland  who  told  him  that  he  would 
give  him  a  case  of  grievance.  Before  leaving  home  witness 
called  upon  him,  and  he  refused  to  give  witness  a  case  of  griev- 
ance, and  declined  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — His  reason  for  not  giving  evidence 
was  that  he  would  not  offend  his  proprietors.  This  gentleman 
holds  ten  farms  consisting  of  a  good  deal  of  arable  land.  One 
of  the  farms  is  100,000  acres  in  extent. 

By  the  Chairman. — That  is  all  mountain  land.  Another 
tenant  in  Caitness  told  witness  he  lost  a  very  large  amount 
every  year  by  rabbits,  and  he  would  only  give  witness  evidence 
on  condition  that  his  name  would  not  be  mentioned.  He  might 
mention  a  very  peculiar  case  in  regard  to  rating.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  a  tenant,  bought  a  property,  and  did  not  pay  rates  for 
it  afterwards.  He  kuew  another  case  where  a  proprietor  in 
Caithness  kept  a  large  stock  of  rabbits  on  his  tenant's  farm 
and  after  the  farm  came  into  his  own  hands  he  killed  them. 
Mr.  M'Combie  :  Go  on,  Mr.  Purves. — Witness  :  I  think  I 
need  go  no  further.  On  every  farm  where  game  is  preserved 
these  circumstances  obtain.  The  reason  why  there  is  a  disin- 
clination among  the  tenant  and  sheep  farmers  to  give  evidence 
is  that  they  are  afraid  to  come  forward.  The  remedy  for  these 
grievances  is,  in  my  opinion,  total  abolition  of  the  Game-laws, 
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This  would  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  because  a  large 
amount  of  capital  would  be  available  that  is  at  present  withheld 
by  the  operation  of  the  Game  Acts.  I  believe  if  the  Game-laws 
were  abolished,  grouse  shootings  would  be  as  valuable  property 
as  ever  they  have  been.  The  abolition  of  the  Game-laws  would 
tend  to  diminish  crime  and  increase  the  value  of  labour. 
At  present  the  operation  of  the  Game-laws  in  many  ways  had 
demoralising  tendencies ;  for  instance,  a  landlord  may  be  sitting 
as  a  judge  in  a  case  for  which  he  was  the  party  interested.  I 
have  known  such  cases. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Give  me  one  instance  ? — It  is  not  ex- 
ceptional ;  it  is  general. 

The  Chairman  :  You  make  a  charge  against  a  class  of 
gentlemen,  and  I  want  particulars  P — Witness :  I  know  it  is 
the  fact. 

Chairman  :  Give  me  one  instance  P — Witness :  Will  the 
district  do  ? 

The  Chairman:  Iwantthenameof  theCourtof  theBenchP 
^Witness :  I  cannot  do  so  just  now,  but  will  do  so  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  examination. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  consider  the  tenants  as  demoralised 
and  injured  in  several  ways.  The  labourers  are  obliged  to  live 
in  towns  away  from  the  farms  for  want  of  accommodation,  the 
proprietors  being  averse  to  having  them  on  estates  where  game 
is  preserved.  If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  food  would 
become  cheaper,  and  we  should  be  much  less  dependent  on 
foreign  supply.  As  to  the  ieeling  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  I 
may  say  there  are  nine  men  now  in  favour  of  total  abolition 
where  there  was  but  one  five  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  is 
the  abortive  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  tinker  the  pre- 
sent system.  Were  the  Game-laws  abohshed,  I  would  take  a 
ieaseof  my  grouse  shootings  at  the  same  rent  as  before.  Witness 
stated  further  in  reference  to  the  change  of  feeling  that  had 
taken  place  on  this  subject,  that  he  and  his  brother  had  been 
bred  Conservatives,  but  were  obliged  to  change  in  order  to  gain 
their  ends  and  redress  their  grievances.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible even  approximately  to  value  the  damage  done  by  game. 
The  farmer  never  gets  anything  like  true  compensation  for  the 
danaage  done  by  game.  The  laws  have  a  tendency  to  produce  ill- 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Poachers  are  usually 
careful  not  to  commit  damage  by  trespass,  as  they  know  if 
they  did  much  damage  they  would  be  sharply  looked  after  by 
the  tenant.  The  greatest  damage  ever  witness  sustained  was 
done  by  sportsmen.  If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished  he  did 
not  think  a  new  trespass  law  would  be  necessary.  He  thought 
landlords  and  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains. This  cannot  be  done  at  present,  but  if  we  were  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  proprietors  by  the  present  pro- 
tective rights  of  the  latter  being  taken  away,  we  would  then 
be  able  to  do  so.  I  do  not  tiiink  a  man  should  be  allowed  to 
do  w'hat  he  likes  with  his  own  land  when  the  law  prevents  him 
doing  whatever  he  likes  with  his  own  individual  person.  I 
never  yet  knew  a  tenent  who  objected  to  allow  his  landlord  a 
fair  share  of  game  on  the  farm.  On  sheep  farms  white  hares 
are  so  destructive  that  I  have  been  obliged  in  my  own  case  to 
provide  my  men  with  powder  and  shot  to  destroy  them.  Since 
then  they  have  become  less  numerous.  On  an  adjacent  farm 
they  are  still  very  numerous.  Sheep  will  not  pasture  on  land 
where  white  hares  are  kept.  The  damage  done  to  my  stock 
by  sportsmen  and  keepers  disturbing  the  sheep  during  three 
months  of  the  season  I  calculate  at  6d.  to  Is.  a-piece.  Sports- 
men spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  country,  but  not  so 
much  as  has  been  calculated.  Sportsmen  go  north  to  save 
money.  I  know  one  case  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  High- 
lands who  saved  money.  Sportsmen  who  go  north  do  not 
spend  a  tenth  of  what  sheep  farmers  do.  In  addition  to  £750 
which  I  pay  for  sheep  land,  my  expenses,  including  rates  and 
taxes,  amount  to  £2,500.  All  classes  lease  the  Highland 
shootings,  but  principally  they  are  officers  in  the  army.  Trades- 
men are  in  the  smallest  proportion.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  letting  shootings  and  game  is  to  increase  the  rental. 
If  the  laws  were  abolished  game  would  practically  be  worth 
little,  and  the  rents  of  the  landlords  would  be  reduced  for  a 
few  years.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  tenants  of  Scotland 
have  sufficient  energy  and  industry  to  take  up  and  improve  the 
uncultivated  and  waste  lands  now  non-productive,  and  the 
saving  to  the  country  would  therebv  greatly  exceed  any  loss 
that  might  take  place.  The  effect  would  be  to  double  the  laud- 
lands  rental!,,  and  landlords  and  tenants  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  The  loss  on  sheep  farms  is  from  5^  per  cent,  in 
Outherlandshire  to  7  per  cent,  in  Iloss-shire  and  other  counties 


through  game,    I  don't  consider  the  letting  of  land  at  present 
is  a  commercial  transaction. 

Will  you  be  a  marked  man  when  you  return  to  Caithness 
after  giving  this  evidence  ? — I  cannot  promise  that.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  know  too  much  about  deer  forests.  I  think  the 
system  of  turning  sheep  farms  into  deer  forests  is  a  most 
iniquitous  one.  Sheep  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  people, 
whereas  unmarketable  animals  do  neither,  and  do  not  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  expense  of  farming  deer  and  sheep.  I  employ 
eight  or  ten  shepherds,  and  one  gamekeeper  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  place.  Deer  forests  that  would  employ  eight  or  ten. 
shepherds  could  be  managed  by  two  gamekeepers  with  assist- 
ance. Sheep  can  live  where  deer  cannot.  It  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  maintain  otherwise,  for  how  can  an  animal  of  18 
stone  live  where  an  animal  of  three  or  four  stone  cannot  ?  I  saw 
the  experiment  tried,  and  deer  died  while  the  sheep  lived.  That 
was  in  the  winter.  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  set 
his  face  against  turning  sheep  farms  into  deer  forests.  The 
Duke  has  one  large  deer  forest  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
but  it  has  been  a  forest  from  time  immemorial.  In  certain 
cases  deer  forests  may  fetch  a  higher  rent,  but  as  a 
rule  sheep  farms  with  grouse  shootings  let  higher.  To 
a  poor  proprietor  a  deer  forest  may  be  more  advantageous 
than  a  sheep  farm,  for  this  reason,  that  he  can  let  it  for  a  higher 
rent.  Deerforestsundoubtedly  encourage  vermin.  They  are  nur- 
series for  foxes,  which  do  much  injury  among  the  flocks.  Sheep 
which  stray  into  deer  forests  we  cannot  follow ;  we  never  get 
them  all  back.  I  know  sheep  farmers  on  whose  land  there  are 
350  head  of  deer  annually.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  deer  forests  in  Ross-shire  and  Sutherland.  It  is  generally 
the  best  wether  land  that  is  put  under  the  deer.  Sheep  farms 
give  employment  to  most  people,  in  a  proportion  greater  than 
four  to  one.  I  consider  the  estimate  generally  given  of  the 
number  of  sheep  displaced  by  deer  is  far  under  the  mark.  I 
should  say  the  number  is  about  half  a  million.  As  to  the  mar- 
ket loss,  about  a  third  of  the  number  displaced  will  find  its 
way  annually  into  the  market.  Talking  the  value  of  these  at 
£3,  that  will  give  £450,000.  Each  sheep  will  produce  5  lb. 
of  wool,  which  at  Is.  per  lb.  would  make  £105,000.  That 
wool  for  manufacturing  purposes  would  not  be  less  than 
£400,000,  making  altogetherabout  a  loss  of  a  million  of  money. 
I  know  of  an  estate  which  seventeen  years  ago  was  let  out  in 
small  holdings  and  well  cultivated.  Some  6,000  to  8,000  acres 
were  cleared  and  turned  into  deer  forests.  About  8,000  to  10,000 
sheep  were  displaced,  aud  one  village  (Gorston)  was  depopula- 
ted and  the  houses  pulled  down.  In  one  of  the  counties  there 
are  1,775,000  acres,  of  which  301,000  were  arable,  545,000 
uncultivated,  and  909,000  waste.  I  believe  tenants  would  do 
much  more  to  improve  their  land  if  there  was  compensation  by 
way  of  Tenant-Right.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sporting  sys- 
tem in  the  Highlands  is  deleterious ;  no  class  is  benefited.  Very 
few  tradesmen  benefit  by  them.  If  lodges  are  built,  benefit  to 
trade  is  only  temporary.  I  know  that  in  inns  where  sports- 
men put  up,  tourists  who  paid  much  better  for  the  accommo- 
dation could  not  get  in,  and  I  know  that  in  many  instances 
tourists  are  in  consequence  prevented  from  coming  to  the 
country.  I  have  shepherds  in  my  employment  who,  with  their 
perquisites,  get  from  £50  to  £100  a-year.  Shepherds  are 
paid  much  better  with  me  than  ordinary  labourers.  I  have 
never  found  the  supply  of  shepherds  to  fall  short.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  deduction  of  203.  per  hogg  should  be  made  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Cameron.  The  market  price  stated  by  him  for 
deer  is  a  fancy  one.  I  never  heard  of  deer  being  sold  in  the 
market  like  sheep.  Very  few  people  buy  deer.  I  beheve  Mr. 
Cameron  when  he  says  he  heard  no  complaints  about  the  deer 
forests ;  but  I  believe  it  is  likely  he  will  hear  more  about  it. 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cameron  when  he  said  that  landlords 
had  perhaps  more  reason  to  fear  offending  the  sheep  farmers 
than  the  latter  had  to  fear  in  offending  the  proprietors.  Such 
a  state  of  things  was  not  consonant  with  his  experience. 

By  the  Chairman. — My  arable  land  extends  to  800,  and  I 
have  30,000  or  40,000  acres  of  mountain  land.  I  do  not 
shoot  myself.  I  let  it  over  the  whole  except  the  arable  land. 
I  kill  hares  and  rabbits  on  the  latter.  I  pay  a  separate  rent 
for  the  shooting.  The  rent  I  give  for  the  shooting  and  the 
rent  I  get  for  ic  I  decline  to  give.  I  receive  more  nominal  rent 
from  my  shooting-tenant  than  I  pay.  I  give  him  a  furnished 
house  and  other  privileges,  which  he  would  not  get  from  the 
landlord.  It  is  my  object  that  there  should  be  as  much  sport 
on  the  farm  as  possible,  and  the  shepherds  are  instructed  uot 
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to  disiiub  any  deer  that  may  come  among  the  sheep.  If  the 
heather  is  burnt  in  patches,  it  suits  the  tenant-farmer  and  the 
shooting-lenant.  I  have  suffered  considerable  loss  from 
burning  heather.  lu  the  case  of  the  farmer  near  Wick  who 
had  sixty  ewes  killed,  I  do  not  know  whether  any  compensa- 
tion was  applied  for.  When  I  said  landlords  sat  and  judged 
on  their  own  cases,  I  referred  to  the  cases  coming  before  the 
police  courts,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  class  to  which  the  pro- 
secutor in  these  game  prosecutions  belonged  were  the  judges. 
1  am  aware  in  cases  of  compensation  farmers  are  brought  in 
to  judge  of  the  damage. 

Do  you  think  it  is  improper  to  call  him  in  because  he  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  im- 
proper. 

Suppose  a  party  entered  a  house  and  stole  some  spoons,  do 
you  think  the  sheriff  would  be  disqualified  from  trying  tlie 
case  because  he  stirred  his  tea  with  a  spoon  ? — Certainly  not, 
because  the  spoon  would  be  property,  and  game  is  not.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 

The  Chaikjian  :  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  If  the 
Game-laws  were  abolished,  how  would  you  prevent  a  person 
in  the  event  of  his  making  a  raid  on  your  farm  in  search  of 
game  ? — If  moral  persuasion  would  not  do,  I  would  use  some- 
thing stronger. 

You  mean  you  would  overawe  the  trespasser  by  force  P — 
Yes.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  case.  In  many  cases  there, 
is  a  feeling  against  unjust  laws  that  induces  men  to  break  them 

Then  you  think  it  an  unjust  law  that  presents  a  man  coming 
on  your  land  to  kill  game  ? — I  think  it  is  unjust  to  prevent  a 
man  killing  wild  animals. 

If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  you  would  prevent  tres- 
passing by  force — what  the  law  at  present  does  for  you  ? — 
Witness :  All  I  can  say  is,  I  wish  to  see  the  Game-laws 
abolished  altogether. 

If  you  think  it  wrong  that  deer  should  occupy  the  place  of 
sheep  on  the  Scotch  mountains,  why  let  the  deer  come  on  your 
sheep  farm  ? — I  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

But  do  you  do  your  best  to  keep  them  off  ? — No. 

By  Mr.  Wi:stekbotham. — My  lease  says  I  am  not  to 
meddle  with  the  deer. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — I  maintain  that  the  produce  of  the 
whole  of  Scotland  could  be  doubled  were  the  Game-laws  abo- 
lished. I  decline  to  specify  particular  places,  for  my  state- 
ment has  a  general  bearing. 

By  Mr.  fiE.U). — I  double  my  own  produce. 

By  the  Chairman. — I  mean  that  the  land  under  the  plough 
is  not  half  cultivated  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Read. — I  repeat  that  myself  and  others,  who  were 
Conservatives,  and  voted  for  Conservative  candidates,  have 
been  obliged  to  join  the  Radicals  of  the  town  to  get  our 
grievances  redressed. 

At  a  sitting,  on  Friday,  March  14,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Chairman. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Purves,  Oldriggs,  Thurso,  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Whitbread  :  At  last  meeting  you  stated  that  the 
produce  of  land  in  Scotland  under  cultivation  could  be  doubled, 
and  that  as  much  more  land  could  be  reclaimed  from  waste  as 
is  now  under  cultivation  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished.  Is 
that  correct  ? — I  said  if  the  Game-laws  and  other  laws  were 
abohshed. 

Is  the  quantity  under  cultivation  one  million  or  under  P — I 
cannot  say,  but  I  have  often  seen  the  quantity  stated. 

But  it  follows  that  if  you  have  no  idea  of  the  acreage  at 
present  under  cultivation,  you  cannot  say  what  quantity  could 
be  reclaimed  in  the  event  of  the  Game  and  other  laws  being 
abolished. — I  am  convinced  that  what  I  said  is  the  fact. 

The  agricultural  returns  of  1871  were  here  handed  to  wit- 
ness, and  from  it  he  said  he  saw  that  41  millions  of  acres  were 
under  cultivation  in  Scotland.  As  a  commercial  speculation, 
he  held  that  another  4^  millions  could  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation, but  whether  it  would  pay  or  not  he  could  not  say. 
Some  of  it  would  not  pay  in  this  generation.  He  knew  a  case 
in  which  one  gentleman  in  Scotland,  in  Ross-shire,  had 
brought  something  like  a  thousand  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
this  will  not  pay  him  in  his  life-time. 

Mr.  Whitbread  :  Then  the  Game-laws  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  reclamation  in  Scotland.  Is  sheep-farming  on  a  large 
scale  a  great  evil  ? — Yes ;  at  the  expiration  of  every  new  lease 
the  farms  are  divided,  and.this  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  by 
making  each  farm  equally  productive. 


What  has  the  population  in  the  Highlands  been  decreased 
by — sheep-farming  or  deer  forests  ? — At  first  the  Highlands 
were  cleared  for  sheep,  and  there  has  been  very  little  displace- 
ment of  the  population  for  deer. 

Is  it  fair,  then,  to  charge  on  the  Game-laws  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  say  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  of  the  population  in  the  Highlands,  and  when  in 
reality,  according  to  your  own  evidence,  the  population  was 
cleared  for  the  sheep  ? — I  did  not  state  that  the  Game-laws 
caused  the  transportation  of  the  inhabitants.  What  I  said 
was  that  the  Game-laws  caused  a  decrease  of  the  population 
by  causing  a  large  number  of  people  to  be  annually  con- 
victed. 

Witness  was  then  examined  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
Gun-tax  and  Dog-tax,  which  he  said  were  taxes  on  industry. 
They  were  passed,  he  said,  in  the  interests  of  the  sportsman. 
As  to  the  Dog-tax  and  the  Act  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
birds,  agriculturists  had  much  reason  to  pray  to  be  saved  from 
their  friends. 

In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  he  said  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  exemption  under  the  Act  24th  Victoria  granted  to  tenants 
or  occupiers  of  land  to  carry  a  gun  without  a  licence  to  shoot 
or  scare  birds  on  their  farms.  I  hold  that  there_  is  half  a 
million  of  sheep  displaced  by  the  deer  forests,  and  that  the 
annual  loss  from  that  number  is  about  one  million  sterling. 
The  sheep-farm  of  Baldagowan  has  been  vacant  for  nearly  a 
year.  It  should  not  have  been  vacant  for  an  hour.  It  was 
let  as  a  deer  forest  some  time  previous.  There  was  some 
dispute  as  to  the  conditions  of  letting.  I  believe  why  deer 
are  not  put  on  is  that  the  proprietor.  Sir  C.  Ross,  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  turned  into  a  forest.  Half  the  sheep  are 
still  on  the  farm,  although  not  occupied  by  the  tenant. 

Supposing  you  had  taken  your  larm  with  the  Game-laws 
abolished,  what  would  you  give  for  it? — I  would  give  exactly 
what  I  now  do.  I  would  not  lose  anything.  There  would  be 
no  risk  on  that  point.  Poaching  would  not  increase  on 
grouse  moors  if  the  Game-acts  were  abolished.  There  was 
plenty  of  grouse  before  the  Game-laws  att'ected  them. 

If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  how  are  you  to  prevent  a 
man  who  pays  no  rent  coming  on  your  land  and  killing  game? 
— That  was  the  weak  point  in  my  evidence  on  Tuesday.  I 
said  something  about  force — to  force  raids  of  the  kind  referred 
to  ;  but  tliat  is  contrary  to  all  reason.  What  I  have  now  to 
say  is  this.  If  you  think  of  applying  the  same  trespass  act  to 
grouse  moors  that  at  present  has  reference  to  enclosed  land,  I 
would  have  no  objection,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the  birds 
must  take  their  chance.  No  bad  law  can  be  abrogated  with- 
out  hurting  somebody,  and  the  landlords  are  as  able  to  afford 
the  loss  as  anybody.  If  the  Game-laws  go,  the  grouse  must 
go  also,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should,  for  I  know  great 
damage  is  being  done  by  them  on  arable  land. 

By  Mr.  Cameron. — Gamekeeping  has  that  peculiarity 
attached  to  it  taat  it  makes  all  belonging  to  it  perfectly 
useless. 

Useless  for  what  ?— for  steady  work.  I  hold  that  game- 
keepers are  idle.  They  have  nothing  to  do  nine  months  in  the 
year.     Their  chief  work  is  to  torment  the  tenants. 

Lord  Elcho  :  Do  you  include  foresters  in  the  class  of  idle 
persons  as  well  as  gamekeepers  ? — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Cameron, — As  regards  Scotland  as  a  rule,  the  land 
is  let  far.above  its  value. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — Its  value  is  what  it  brings,  provided  the 
etting  of  it  is  a  purely  commercial  transaction.  The  landlords 
have  the  advantage  of  the  tenants  in  the  letting  of  the  land. 
The  landlords  have  a  monopoly  of  the  land,  which  is  limited 
in  extent,  and  besides  this  the  law  of  hypothec  is  in  their 
favour. 

By  Mr.  Cameron. — I  believe  the  damage  to  the  sheep  by 
being  disturbed  by  gillies  and  the  dogs  during  the  three  best 
months  of  the  year  equals  a  fourth  of  the  rent  1  pay  for  the 
farm. 

You  made  a  statement  that  sheep  were  driven  into  bogs  or 
sloughs  by  the  sportsmen  and  dogs.  Can  you  mention  a  single 
instance  P — My  statement  was  general,  and  I  cannot  give  spe- 
cific cases  now. 

By  a  Member. — T  know  we  all  lose  in  this  way. 

By  Mr.  Cameron. — All  my  sheep-herds  have  £25  in  money 
a-year,  and  with  perquisites  they  get  at  least  £50  a-year.  I 
adhere  to  my  statement  that  the  sheep  farmer  spends  ten  timeS 
more  money  in  the  country  than  the  sportsmen.    I  spend 
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£2,500  on  my  farm,  and  my  sporting  tenant  does  not  pay  a 
tenth  of  that  in  expenses. 

Would  it  astonish  you  to  know  that  a  good  many  of  the 
shooting  tenants  leave  a  good  deal  more  money  in  the  country 
than  the  sheep  farmer  ? — It  would  very  much. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  shooting  tenants  disappeared,  all 
the  keepers  and  gillies  would  be  employed  ? — Yes  ;  I  never 
get  as  many  hands  as  I  require.  The  labour  represented  by 
the  keepers  and  gillies  would  easily  be  absorbed  either  by  the 
sheep  farmers  or  the  country.  Thousands  of  acres  might  be 
improved  by  the  labour  now  engaged  on  the  shootings  if  the 
proprietors  would  advance  the  capital. 

Supposing  they  were  too  poor  to  improve  it  ? — Let  them 
sell  it. 

Supposing  they  could  not  sell  it  ? — Then  let  the  law  which 
prevents  them  be  abolished.  I  maintain  that  sheep  will 
exist  where  deer  cannot.  The  deer  do  not  get  their  food  in 
the  forests,  for  on  every  opportunity  they  go  down  and  steal 
their  whole  food  from  the  crofters  or  from  the  adjoining 
land. 

Then  if  the  forests  were  fenced  the  deer  would  starve  ? — 
Yes. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  fact  that  some  forests  are  fenced  ? — 
I  say  that  in  these  forests  there  is  food  upon  which  sheep 
would  easily  exist.  The  supply  of  wool  imported  is  not  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Every  pound  of  wool  imported  costs  the 
value  of  that  pound,  whereas  every  pound  of  wool  grown  in 
this  country  is  so  much  gained  to  us.  I  deny  that  venison  is 
a  people's  food. 

Do  you  think  it  is  more  gratifying  to  the  crofter  to  see  a 
flock  of  your  sheep  going  to  the  market,  knowing  he  will  not 
taste  a  morsel  of  it,  or  to  get  a  piece  of  venison  from  the 
sportsman  ? — I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  crofters,  and  I 
never  knew  any  of  them  to  eat  venison.  The  crofter  does  not 
taste  it,  and  often  the  venison  lies  perfectly  useless.  Further, 
I  have  seen  venison  which,  if  brought  into  market,  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  exposed.  As  to  the  displacement  of  the  popu- 
lation to  make  room  for  sheep  or  deer,  I  hold  it  is  a  much 
greater  evil  to  put  land  under  deer,  which  provides  no  food  for 
the  people,  than  to  clear  it  for  sheep,  which  gives  food  not 
only  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  to  a  much 
larger  class — namely,  the  centres  of  industry  in  Scotland  and 
England. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — From  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  I  feel  assured  that  far  more 
than  double  the  present  quantity  of  laud  under  cultivation 
conld  be  reclaimed. 

Name  one  district  in  these  counties  where  land  to  this  extent 
could  be  reclaimed  ?— It  is  done  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  10,000  acres. 

Lord  Elcho  :  Then  it  is  done  under  the  present  system. 
Why  have  these  improvements  which  you  say  can  easily 
be  done  not  been  effected  ? — Because  landlords  have  never 
been  great  improvers,  and  the  tenants  have  no  return  for 
doing  so. 

Why  ?— Because  the  landlord  will  not  give  them  compensa- 
tion for  improvements. 

Lord  Elcho  :  I  thought  in  Scotland  we  had  a  system  of 
leases  under  which  the  tenant  took  the  farm  for  21  years  to  do 
with  it  during  that  time  what  he  liked  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements, and  that  at  the  end  compensation  was  guaranteed  ? 
— There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  (added  the  witness  warmly, 
looking  at  Lord  Elcho)  there  are  plenty  of  farms  in  the 
Lothians,  as  you  know  very  well,  in  wliich  the  tenants'  im- 
provements have  gone  to  fill  the  landlords'  pockets. 

Lord  Elcho:  That  is  the  case  of  farmers  who  took 
their  farms  under  lease,  and  have  failed  to  fulfil  their  con- 
ditions ? 

Witness  :  And  have  been  ruined  by  too  high  rents  and 
game. 

Lord  Elcho  :  Arc  you  sure  about  game,  or  do  you  speak 
in  regard  to  it  from  newspaper  reports,  for  you  have  said  that 
the  tenants  on  my  father's  estate  had  been  ruined  by  game  P 

Witness  :  They  have  been  partly  ruined  by  game. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  :  You  spoke  generally  ? 

Lord  Elcho  :  No  ;  it  is  very  particular  indeed. 


Witness  :  My  answer  is  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
tenants  now  hypothecated  in  the  Lothians  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  position  by  high  rents,  accompanied  by  loss 
from  game. 

Lord  Elcho  :  Is  that  from  personal  observation  ? — In 
going  through  the  Lothians  I  got  the  information  as  to  the 
losses  from  game  suffered  by  the  tenants,  as  well  as  regards  the 
hypothecation  of  the  tenants, 

You  have  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  my  father's  tenants, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  it  from  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I  do  not. 

Witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  Lord  Elcho  with  the 
view  of  testing  his  knowledge  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scotland. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  ridden  through  only  eight,  and  these 
were  by  no  means  the  largest.  Witness  said  that  his  lordship's 
efforts  to  throw  discredit  on  his  knowledge  of  the  forests  of 
Scotland  went  for  nothing.  We  know,  he  said,  the  castes  of 
the  sheep  that  are  sold  every  year  in  Inverness  market,  and 
we  know  the  quality  of  the  land  from  the  price  they  bring. 
Sheep-farmers  are  consequently  the  best  judges  of  fixing  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  sheep  displaced.  In  further  cross- 
examination  the  witness  said  he  was  in  favour  of  fixity  of 
tenure,  which,  he  said,  farmers  would  ultimately  obtain, either 
as  the  result  of  good  feeling  between  tenants  and  landlords,  or 
by  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  He  believed  the  latter,  as 
the  landlords  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Does  not  the  tenant  enter  upon  these  improvements  with  his 
eyes  open  ? 

Witness  :  He  is  often  forced  to  do  them  under  compulsion. 
For  instance,  I  have  built  a  house  out  of  ray  personal  profits  at 
a  cost  of  £800  in  order  to  keep  good  servants  on  the  farm. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — In  the  Lothians  it  is  a  general  rule  in 
the  lease  that  the  tenants  do  the  carriage,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  case  that  the  landlords  defray  all  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

By  Mr.  R.  Wynn. — When  I  said  that  the  tenants  of  Scot- 
land could  produce  an  amount  of  corn  and  cattle  equal  to  that 
imported  from  abroad,  I  meant  the  tenants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  England.  In  journeying  from 
Carlisle  to  London  the  state  of  the  country  reminded  me  of 
the  appearance  which  the  earth  must  have  presented  immedi- 
ately after  the  flood,  the  land  being  under  water.  The  Game- 
laws  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  country 
just  referred  to.  The  system  of  yearly  tenancies  places  the 
tenant  in  a  very  dependent  position  on  his  landlord,  and  with 
the  reservations  which  are  made  in  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, the  tenant  is  effectually  debarred  from  cultivating^and  im- 
proving the  land  as  he  otherwise  would  do. 

By  Serjeant  Sherlock. — I  lose  on  an  average  yearly  300 
sheep  by  drowning  and  other  causes.  The  money  loss  would 
be  about  20s.  to  30s.  a  week.  There  was  no  movement  for 
fixity  of  tenure  among  the  Scotch  tenants  previous  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill. 

By  the  Chairman. — The  only  object  which  a  tenant  can 
have  in  taking  the  shootings  is  that  he  has  more  control  over 
the  shooting  tenant. 

Lord  Elcho  :  I  want  to  know  whether  before  the  passing 
of  the  Irish  Actjou  can  speak  to  any  resolution  passed  at  public 
meetings  in  Scotland  or  in  public  discussions  in  favour  of  com- 
pensation in  cases  of  tenants  holding  leases  for  what  is  called 
permanent  improvements  ? — I  cannot. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — The  reason  why  farmers  bring  up  their 
sons  to  the  profession  of  farming  is  that  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves, as  they  have  not  the  means  to  give  them  a  high-class 
education.     1  would  not  bring  up  my  sons  as  sheep-farmers. 

If  a  political  party  went  to  the  country  with  a  programme 
such  as  that  for  the  abolition  of  the  game  and  hypothec  laws, 
what  would  be  the  result  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  that  party,  whatever  it  might  be, would  gain  every  county 
constituency  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Elcho  :  In  addition  to  that,  if  another  party  went  in 
for  fixity  of  tenure,  would  they  not  beat  the  first  party  P — The 
question   is  unnecessary  ;  for  any  candidate  who  went  in  for 
one  would  go  in  for  the  other.    What  1  mean  bjfi  xity 
tenure  is  Tenant-Right. 
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CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES    OF    ANIMALS    COMMITTEE. 


The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  and  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Act  (Ireland)  and  the  constitution  of  the  ve- 
terinary departments  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  met  on 
Monday,  Marcli  10.     Mr.  W.  E.  foster  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Williams,  secretary  to  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Council,  in   answer  to  questions  by  the  Chairman,  said 
that  the  cattle  plague   department  was  tranferred  from  the 
Home  Office  to  the  Privy  Council  Office  in  April,  1866.    In 
the  November  following  the  Treasury|sanctioaed  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  department.     In  1868  the  department  first  ap- 
peared in  the  estimates  as  a  subordinate  department.    That 
was  its  form  when  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed     Its  consti- 
tution was  afterwards  settled  in  conformity  with  the  reports 
of  |a  .'commission.     Witness  then  stated  the  number  of  clerks 
employed,  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  business  of  the  office  was  conducted.     The  first  duty  of 
the  department  was  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.    The 
second  was  the  prevention  of  horse  diseases.     There  were  two 
inspectors  attached  to  the  office.    Their  duties  were  to  visit 
and  inspect  places  where  disease  existed.  There  were  inspectors 
at  several  of  the  outports.    They  were  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Council,  and  their  duty  was  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  department.     It  was  their  duty  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  foreign   cattle,  and  to  examine  them.    They 
were  formerly  appointed  by  the  Customs,  but  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  efficiency  theii  appointment  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council.    At  the  principal  ports  the  inspectors 
were  paid  by  salary.    Witness  then  pointed  out  the  regula- 
tions which  existed  respecting  the  importation  of  foreign  cat- 
tle, previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869,  the  regulations 
which  have  been  made  since  that  time,  and  the  various  orders 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  different 
countries.     At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Russia  was  prohibited.     The  cattle  plague  always  existed  in 
that  country.     He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage   if 
a  general  concurrence  could  be  effected  in  all  the  countries 
throughout   Europe  to  stop  the  cattle  plague.     Contagious 
diseases  amongst  cattle  had  been  more  prevalent  than  usual 
during  the   last  few  years,  irrespective  of  the  war.    He  did 
not  think  that  any  extensive  supply  of  cattle  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  west  of  Europe  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
believed  that  in  future  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
live  animals  could  only  come  from  Russia  or  from  countries 
connected  with  Russia  directly  or  indirectly.    Great  advantage 
would  arise  if  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Russia  could  be 
made  safe ;  but  at  the  present  time  he  thought  the  danger 
would  be  very  considerable.     During  the  war  considerable 
danger  existed  of  the  introduction  of  the  cattle  plague  into 
this  country.    Although  slaughtering  on  landing  was  a  useful 
precaution  it  did  not  secure  us  from  disease.    From  returns 
which  had  been  made,  it  appeared  that  there  was  more  danger 
arising  from  cattle  arriving  at  Deptford  than  at  any  of  the  out- 
ports.   Great  complaints  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  port 
of  Hull,  where  the  orders  which  had  been  made  had  not  been 
carried  out,  and  the  line  of  separation  of  cattle  was  only  an 
imaginary  line.    It  became  necessary  to  state  that  no  animals 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  port  unless  the  orders  issued 
were  compUed  with,  and  some  improvement  had  taken  place. 
With  respect  to  the  supply  and  consumption  of  cattle,  witness 
stated  the  relative  proportions  to  be — home  supply  60:^  per 
cent.,  Irish  27^  per  cent.,  and  foreign  12^  per  cent.    He  con- 
sidered the  present  regulations  regarding  sheep  efficient,  and 
that  on  the  whole  the  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  both  cattle  and 
sheep  diseases  had  been  successful.    A  discretionary  power  was 
vested  in  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules  regarding  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  it  had  not  been 
generally   exercised.    The  foot-and-mouth  disease   had  been 
very  prevalent  of  late,  and  the  regulations  for  its  suppression 
had  been  only  partially  carried  out.     He  believed  that  the 
disease  might  be  stamped  out.     In  his  opinion  the  local  autho- 
rities ought  to  be  compelled  to  declare  every  place  where  the 
disease  appeared,  and  to  prevent  the  removal  from  that  place. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  unless  the  regulations  laid  down  were  made  compulsory. 
He  could  not  rely  on  the  local  authorities  for  correct  reports, 


and  thought  that  there  should  be  inspectors  throughout  the 
country  responsible  to  the  central  department.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  regulations  regarding  the  disinfection  of  vessels 
and  the  prevention  of  overcrowding,  a  larger  staff  must  be 
placed  at  the  ports  of  arrival,  or  some  steps  must  be  taken 
at  the  port  of  departure. 

On  Thursday,  March  13,  Mr.  Williams  was  recalled,  and  further 
examined.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to 
furnish  the  Council  with  returns.  All  the  orders  issued  by  the 
Council  were  submitted  to  counsel.  The  expenditure  in  salaries 
was  £10,893  ;  the  travelling  and  other  incidental  expenses 
amounted  to  about  £700.  The  staff  consisted  of  one  chief 
clerk,  three  first  clerks,  eight  temporary  clerks,  and  17  extra- 
temporary  clerks.  The  Veterinary  Department  was  remark- 
ably pressed  at  the  present  time,  and  the  clerks  had  occasion- 
ally to  work  on  Sundays. 

By  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, — The  clerks  commenced  work  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  might  be  better  to  commence 
at  nine,  and  prevent  Sunday  work.  The  contract  with  the 
clerks  was  six  hours  a  day — from  eleven  to  five. 

By  the  Chairman. — The  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  Council, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  Previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1869,  the  salary  of  the  secretary  was  £1,000.  In 
the  estimates  the  maximum  was  put  down  at  £800,  and  there 
was  a  personal  allowance  of  £200.  Witness  having  detailed 
at  some  length  the  salaries  paid  to  the  different  officers,  said 
that  the  law  charges  were  defrayed  by  the  Treasury.  He  was 
unable  to  state  the  amount  of  postage  or  the  cost  of  stationery, 
the  articles  being  supplied  by  the  stationery  office.  The  com- 
mission issued  a  report  in  the  middle  of  1868,  and  then  there 
was  an  absence  of  reports  until  July,  1872.  A  report  had  been 
issued  this  year,  but  he  was  unable  to  state  whether  these  re- 
ports would  be  continued  annually.  With  respect  to  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  originated  spon- 
taneously. No  experimental  investigations  had  been  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  department.  He  did  not  see  any 
objection  to  the  Veterinary  Department  giving  the  country  the 
advantage  of  its  advice,  but  he  should  not  like  to  see  it  en- 
dorsed by  the  Council.  In  the  event  of  disease  existing  on 
board  a  ship,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  inspectors  should  be 
empowered  to  go  on  board,  and  institute  an  investigation  into 
the  case.  The  supply  of  cattle  on  the  Continent  was  so  nearly 
exhausted  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  Russia,  directly  or  indirectly.  Believed  that  Russian 
cattle  had  come  overland  by  way  of  Lubeck  to  Hamburgh,  and 
had  been  imported  from  Hamburgh  to  this  country.  That  was 
an  exceptional  case.  At  all  ports  there  ought  to  be  some  ap- 
paratus for  the  destruction  of  the  carcases  of  diseased  cattle. 
If  a  bullock  in  a  market  was  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  the  local  authorities  might  make  regulations  for  its 
removal.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  more  prevalent  in  1872  than  in  1871. 

By  Mr.  Dent. — In  the  event  of  the  transfer  of  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  was  connected  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
utilise  the  inspectors  of  that  board  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  Whilst  the  customs  were  in  charge  of  cattle  they  were 
responsible.  When  they  got  into  the  charge  of  the  inspector, 
the  inspector  was  responsible.  But  there  was  no  one  re- 
sponsible for  preventing  the  person  bringing  over  the  cattle 
from  mixing  with  the  outer  world  without  being  disinfected. 
He  thought  a  reduction  might  usefully  be  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  ports  at  which  cattle  were  landed.  On  the  average  less 
than  700  had  been  landed  at  16  ports,  and  he  thought  that  no 
cattle  ought  to  be  landed  at  those  ports.  He  considered  it  as 
essential  that  at  all  ports  where  cattle  were  landed  there  should 
be  sufficient  accommodation  for  landing  each  cargo  separately, 
for  the  slaughter  of  infected  animals  and  for  the  destruction 
of  their  carcases.  Correct  returns  of  stock  in  different  dis- 
tricts were  very  difficult  to  obtain.  If  properly-qualified  in- 
spectors were  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  each  district,  cor- 
rect returns  might  be  obtained ;  but  the  expense  would  be 
very  large.  There  were  no  reliable  returns  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  his  opinion  a  large  number  of 
salaried  officers  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.    Witness  believed  that  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
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cattle  trade  were  generally  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
after  tliey  were  cleared.  The  Council  generally  .obtained 
pretty  correct  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  cattle  plague 
abroad. 

By  Mr.  Barclay. — Wlien  cattle  were  destroyed,  he  did  not 
think  the  owners  ought  to  be  compensated  to  the  full  value, 
but  believed  it  would  be  advantageous  to  increase  the  amount 
of  compensation  now  paid,  inasmuch  as  it  would  induce  farmers 
to  report  more  fully.  Had  no  positive  information  as  to 
whether  Austria  imported  more  cattle  than  she  exported,  but 
thought  it  very  probable.  That  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
Belgium  and  Holland.  In  respect  of  the  ports  of  Hull  and 
London,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
inspector  to  go  on  board  with  the  Customs  officer,  or  that 
diseased  cattle  could  be  better  destroyed  on  board  the  barges. 
The  work  of  his  department  would  be  considerably  reduced  if 
there  was  only  local  authority  in  each  county. 

By  Mr.  Tipping. — It  would  be  much  safer  to  have  a  strict 
system  of  inspection  established  at  the  places  of  export. 

By  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson. — He  believed  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  foreign  supply  had  been  largely  overbalanced  by  the 


supply  of  the  home  market.  The  general  supply  of  the  metrd- 
politan  market  has  not  fallen  ofif  in  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  market  where  foreign  cattle  were  slaughtered. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  market  was  a  protection  from  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  the  cattle  disease.  That  system 
might  be  carried  out  at  other  ports,  and  we  should  then  be 
protected  in  a  larger  degree  than  at  present  from  the  intro- 
duction of  disease. 

By  Mr.  Alderman  Ltjsk. — Thought  six  hours  a  day  quite 
sufficient  for  the  clerks,  considering  the  kind  of  pay  which  the 
Government  gave  them.  It  would  be  better  to  employ  them 
a  little  longer  and  give  them  a  little  more  pay. 

By  Mr.  Jacob  Bright. — When  the  clerks  were  employed 
on  Sundays  he  was  unable  to  state  what  hours  they  kept. 
The  urgency  for  Sunday  labour  was  not  always  very  great,  but 
sometimes  it  could  not  be  avoided.  With  respect  to  the  sheep 
disease  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  eattle- 
plague.  He  did  not  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  department 
with  which  he  was  connected  to  instruct  the  farmers  how  to 
cure  cattle.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  slaughtering  of  cattle 
at  the  ports  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  meat. 
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Of  all  the  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  law 
which  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  derived  from  foreign 
legislation  or  from  the  Vienna  Conference  of  1872,  or  which 
have  been  received  fromthis  country,  the  following  appear 
to  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration :  The  establish- 
ment of  uniform  international  proceedings  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  these  diseases  (more  especially  cattle  plague) 
from  one  country  to  another  would  greatly  benefit  Great  Bri- 
tain. If  those  transit  countries  from  which  we  receive  a  large 
proportion  of  our  import  of  animals  would  engage  to  take  the 
same  precautions  against  transmitting  diseased  or  infected  cattle 
as  they  take  against  retaining  such  cattle  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, the  precautions  necessary  in  this  country  might  be 
very  materially  simphfied  and  our  risk  very  much  re- 
duced. Great  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  and 
these  improvements  must  be  made  if  it  is  intended  that  the 
regulations  laid  down  are  to  be  efficiently  carried  out.  At 
the  present  moment  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Act  and 
by  the  Orders  of  their  lordships  are  rendered  almost  nugatory 
by  the  partial  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  they  are  carried 
out.  One  local  authority  may  do  its  utmost  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  may  entirely  fail  as  regards  results  if  the  adjoining 
local  authorities  and  perhaps  several  borough  local  authorities 
within  its  boundaries  pursue  a  contrary  policy.  This  has  led 
to  inaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  wish  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  a  general  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  the  Le- 
gislature have  considered  necessary  to  check  the  spreading  of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  amongst  animals.  It  appears, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
up  any  of  the  restrictions  laid  down  for  the  check  of  these 
diseases,  some  more  efficient  means  should  be  found  of  enforc- 
ing them.  The  means  employed  in  other  countries  is  by  the 
employment  of  Government  officials  either  practically  to  see 
the  law  carried  out  in  all  its  details  or  to  see  that  the  local 
authorities  really  enforce  it,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  other  method  available  for  this  purpose.  As  already 
stated,  the  enumeration  of  cattle  by  tlie  same  officials  who 
have  to  look  after  their  health  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
latter  object,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  contagious 
diseases.  A  considerable  amount  is  expended  each  year  in 
this  country  in  obtaining  a  census  of  the  animals.  By  com- 
bining the  taking  of  this  census  with  the  duties  of  local  in- 
spection underTlieContagiousUi8ea8es(Animals)  Act,  1869,  the 
inspectors  would  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
stocks  in  their  districts,  and  a  considerable  improvement  would 
be  made  in  themachineryforlchecking  con tagiousdisease  amongst 
animals  in  this  country.  In  Belgium  it  has  appeared  neces- 
sary to  make  the  isolation  of  fresh  stock  compulsory,  though 
in  Great  Britain  it  would  appear  from  evidence  obtained  from 
several  parts  of  the  country  that  a  precaution  so  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  every  farmer  is  usually  neglected.  It  would,  ap- 
pear, therefore,  worth  consideration  whether  this  isolation 
should  not  be  made  compuhiory  here.    There  does  not  appear  to 


be  a  doubt  that  the  licences  which  were  necessary  in  the  time 
of  the  cattle  plague,  for  the  movement  of  animals,  had  a  con- 
siderable efltect  in  checking  not  only  that  disease,  but  also  aU 
the  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  amongst  animals.  The 
experience  of  Switzerland  also  shows  that  this  system  has  had 
a  very  beneficial  effect  in  checking  these  diseases ;  and  the 
general  experience  of  other  countries  appears  to  indicate  that 
none  of  the  regulations  relating  to  movement  in  these  diseases 
can  be  efficiently  enforced  unless  a  somewhat  similar  certificate 
or  licence  is  required  for  movement.  If  we  increased  our  re- 
strictions in  cattle  plague  by  extending  the  power  of  slaughter, 
or  by  making  compulsory  the  permissive  enactment  as  to  the 
slaughter  of  animals  which  have  been  herded  or  in  contact 
with  others  affected  with  this  disease,  we  should  doubtless 
reduce  the  time  necessary  for  stamping  it  out,  and  also  the 
cost  of  such  stamping  out.  If  the  result  is  worth  the  cost 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  doubt  that  we  could  get  all  the 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  animals  completely  within 
our  control,  and  that,  although  we  might  occasionally  have  a 
few  isolated  cases  of  them,  their  existence  as  epizootics  might 
be  entirely  prevented.  This  has  been  proved  as  regards  cattle 
plague  and  sheep-pox,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
same  laws  apply  to  all  diseases  which  owe  their  spreading  to 
contagion.  It  therefore  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
remedy  is,  or  is  not,  worse  than  the  disease,  and  it  also  be- 
comes necessary  to  endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  each.  No  reliable  statistics  exist  as  to  the  loss 
which  this  [country  sustains  from  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  of  animals,  nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  we  shall 
obtain  such  iraformation  under  the  present  regulations  relating 
to  these  diseases.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  this  loss,  basing  it  upon  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion which  can  be  obtained,  and  upon  estimates  already  pub- 
lished. This  loss  has  been  estimated,  on  several  occasions,  to 
be  greater  in  amount  and  value  than  all  our  foreign  import, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  found  our  estimate  upon  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  losses  in  the  two  most  important 
diseases.  The  loss  from  deaths  in  pleuro-pneumonia  was, 
before  any  regulations  to  cheek  it  were  in  force,  estimated  at 
upwards  of  a  million  Stirling  per  annum,  and  it  has  been 
stated  tiiat  on  the  cattle  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease 
there  is  an  average  loss  of  £2  per  head.  Tlie  loss  from  the 
other  diseases  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  total  amount 
of  loss  according  to  this  estimate  would  come  to  between 
three  and  four  millions  per  annum.  This  loss  does  not  fall 
upon  the  farmer,  but  upon  the  consumer,  as  it  increases  the 
cost  of  production,  and  therefore  the  price  of  meat.  Assum- 
ing that  the  above-mentioned  sum  is  not  an  excessive  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  loss  caused  by  these  diseases,  and  that  the 
saving  which  could  be  effected  by  legislation  were  only  one- 
half,  we  should  still  have  a  large  margin  of  profit  on  the  ex- 
penditure which  would  be  required  to  effect  tliis  object,  if  the 
money  loss  from  interference  with  trade  were  withdrawn  from 
our  consideration.    This  interference  was,  at  firat,  much  com- 
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plained  of  ia  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  ia  1865-7;  but, 
gradually,  these  complaints  became  less  frequent  and>  at  last, 
almost  ceased.  It  has  been  found  that  the  removal  of  the 
severe  restrictions  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis  has  scarcely 
been  attended  with  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  trade  at  the 
metropolitan  markets,  and  it  therefore  appears  questionable 
whether  the  imposition  of  fresh  restrictions  would  represent 
any  important  money  loss.  If  so,  the  course  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  these  diseases  is  very  clear.  The  advisability 
of  putting  on  severe  restrictions  for  checking  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  for  a  time  or  altogether,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if  the  agricultural  community  are  pre- 
pared to  put  up  with  severe  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  checking  contagious  diseases,  the 
restrictions  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  effectually 
check  not  only  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  all  the  other 
diseases  amongst  animals  which  are  of  a  contagious  or  infec- 
tious nature.  It  appears  that  the  deductions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  law,  derived  from  all  the  sources  referred  to,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  suggestions  : 

First.  To  endeavour  to  secure,  by  international  regulations 
or  by  the  appointment  of  proper  officers  abroad,  the  export  to 
this  country  of  healthy  foreign  animals  only. 

Secondly.  To  insist  that  proper  accommodation  for  the 
isolation  and  slaughter  of  animals,  and  for  the  disposal  of 
carcases  be  provided  at  all  ports  at  which  foreign  animals  are 
landed. 

Thirdly.  To  increase  our  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
animals,  and  to  make  these  restrictions  uniform  and  com- 
pulsory. 

Fourthly,  To  provide,  by  Government  supervision  and  by 
licences  for  movement,  for  these  restrictions  being  more 
efficiently  carried  out. 

Fifthly.  To  extend  our  provisions  vrith  regard  to  slaughter 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  amongst  animals. 

Our  importations  of  foreign  animals  during  the  past  year 
have  shown  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with  1871, 
which,  however,  was  a  year  of  exceptionally  large  import. 
From  Ireland  our  import  of  cattle  has  considerably  increased, 
whilst  in  that  of  sheep  and  swine  there  has  been  a  diminution. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  importance  which  should  be  at- 
tached to  our  foreign  imports,  and  statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished in  which  it  has  been  estimated  as  forming  only  4|  per 
cent,  of  our  total  meat  supply.  Before  attempting  to  estimate 
the  relation  which  our  foreign  bears  to  our  total  supply  of 
meat,  which  is  involved  in  much  greater  difficulty,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  what  proportion  the  foreign  supply  of  live 
cattle  bears  to  the  total  supply  of  the  same.  To  do  this,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  live  cattle  which  are 
produced  annually  in  Great  Britain  for  consumption,  or  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  cattle  consumed  annually  as  meat. 
This  may,  it  is  believed,  be  estimated  approximately  from  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  our  agricultural  returns 
Taking  the  cattle  population  of  Great  Britain  in  any  year,  a 
certain  number  of  them  are  shown  in  the  agricultural  returns 
to  be  under  two  years  of  age,  and  a  somewhat  similar  number 
appear  year  by  year  to  be  under  this  age.  Half  this  number 
would,  therefore,  if  no  cattle  died  or  were  consumed,  be  shown 
by  the  returns  in  the  following  year  to  have  been  added  to  the 
cattle  above  two  years  of  age  ;  but  the  number  of  cattle  above 
two  years  of  age  remain  year  by  year  practically  the  same. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  number  of  cattle  which 
disappears  each  year  is  upon  the  average  represented  by  half 
the  number  of  cattle  under  two  years  of  age  in  the  previous 
year.  If  this  number,  namely,  that  of  the  cattle  under  two 
years  of  age,  is  reduced  or  does  not  in  any  year  consist  of  half 
above  one  year  old  and  half  below  that  age,  then  the  two-year- 
old  stock  in  the  next  year  will  be  deficient,  and  must  be  re- 
plenished either  by  not  slaughtering  the  usual  number  or  by 
replacing  those  slaughtered  by  imported  beasts.  The  census, 
however,  of  cattle  is  now  taken  in  June  of  each  year,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  cattle  both  born  and  slaughtered 
between  the  time  of  taking  one  census  and  that  of  taking  the 
next,  and  therefore  not  included  in  the  returns.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  round  numbers,  about  50,000  calves  are  born 
and  consumed  between  these  dates,  and  these  numbers  have 
been  accordingly  added  to  the  estimate.  From  the  above- 
mentioned  data  it  is  calculated  that  the  home  production  of 
cattle  in  1870  amounted  to  993,760.    During  the  same  year 


our  importation  from  Ireland  was  453,969,  and  our  importation 
from  foreign  countries  was  301,790.  Thus  we  find  that,  in  the 
year  1870,  we  were  indebted  to- 
Home  supply  for  about  60^  per  cent,  of  our  cattle. 
Irish       „  „        372  »  » 

Foreign   „  „        13^  „  '>-..,       . 

Having  thus  shown  the  relative  importance  of  our  Irish  and 
foreign  supply  of  cattle  compared  with  our  home  supply,  it 
would  now  appear  to  be  advisable  to  consider  whether  it  is 
probable  that  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  is  now  in- 
troduced by  our  importations.  There  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are 
both  iutroduced  into  this  country  by  Irish  cattle,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  outbreaks  of  these  diseases  are  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  stock  imported  in  vessels  from  Ireland.  The 
evidence  of  this  is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  incontestable. 
That  these  diseases  may  also  have  been  introduced  by  foreign 
stock  is  extremely  probable,  and  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  by  this  means  ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  evidence  has  been  furnished  that 
any  outbreak  of  any  of  the  other  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases has  had  a  foreign  origin.  Numerous  alleged  cases  of 
disease  having  been  so  introduced  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Department,  and  careful  inquiries  have  been  made,  but  in  every 
case  the  evidence  has  broken  down.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  assertions  of  the  fact  are  constantly  circulated, 
and  important  recommendations  have  been  based  thereon.  In 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  danger  of  the  spread- 
ing in  this  country  of  diseases,  other  than  cattle  plague,  by 
foreign  animals  and  by  our  own  stock,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
comparison  of  the  percentage  of  the  diseased  foreign  animals 
landed  in  this  country  with  the  diseased  animals  of  our  home 
stock  which  are  here  affected  by  these  diseases.  In  the  year 
1871,  our  returns,  which  do  not  probably  represent  half  the 
real  number  of  cases,  show  that  9|  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in 
this  country  were  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  whilst 
under  5  per  cent,  of  foreign  importation  were  so  affected.  In 
the  same  year  '110  per  cent,  (or  110  per  100,000)  of  our  home 
cattle  were  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  whilst  •0024  per 
cent,  (or  about  2^  per  100,000)  of  our  foreign  importations 
were  found  to  be  affected  with  that  disease.  During  the  year 
1872  only -Oil  per  cent,  (or  ]  1  per  100,000)  of  the  foreign 
cattle  imported  were  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  whilst 
14)  per  cent,  (or  140  per  100,000)  of  our  home  stock  were  so 
affected.  When  it  is  considered  that  not  only  are  all  the 
foreign  animals  suffering  from  these  diseases  slaughtered  at 
the  landing-places,  but  that  all  the  healthy  animals  coming  in 
the  same  cargo  with  them  are  also  slaughtered,  there  is  reason 
to  assume  that  the  introduction  of  disease  by  this  means  must 
be  small  in  amount.  Cattle  plague  was,  however,  last  year 
imported  from  Russia  to  Hull,  and  so  subtle  and  active  is  the 
virus  of  this  disease  that  its  introduction  must  be  again  feared 
unless  some  better  provisions  are  made  for  the  more  effectual 
isolation  of  the  landing-places  for  slaughter  at  the  ports,  and 
for  the  prompt  disposal  of  the  carcases  of  diseased  animals, 
without  risk  of  contagion.  The  arrangements  at  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market  at  Deptford  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  have  been  found  efficient  in  providing  against  the  spreading 
of  cattle  plague.  If  similar  arrangements  were  made  at  each 
of  the  ports  at  which  animals  from  scheduled  countries  are 
landed,  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  that  disease  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  At  the  present  moment,  the  arrange- 
ments at  many  of  our  ports  for  the  isolation  and  slaughter  of 
foreign  animals,  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  carcases  of  diseased 
ones,  are  deficient,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  moving  those 
interested  to  expend  the  money  necessary  for  their  improve- 
ment. The  only  power  their  lordships  appear  to  have  for  en- 
forcing these  matters,  is  that  of  stopping  the  import  of  ani- 
mals to  any  particular  port  until  such  suggestions  as  their 
lordships  may  have  made  for  its  improvement  are  completed  ; 
but  this  would  involve  a  serious  interference  with  our  supply 
of  live  meat,  and  also  with  the  other  trade  of  such  port.— 
From  the  Eepoxt  of  the  Veterinary  Bepartment  for  1872. 


MALT. — The  Excise  returns  state  the  manufacture  of  malt 
in  the  year  1873  at  63,390,366  bushels,  being  nearly  7i  mil- 
ions  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  As  many  as  55,569,093 
bushels,  paying  duty,  were  retained  for  home  consumption  ;  the 
remainder  was  not  liable  to  duty,  being  for  distillation  or  exi 
portion. 
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COURSING       POACHERS       WITH       BULLDOGS. 


TO    THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    MARK   LANE     EXPRESS. 


Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  a 
tradition  exists,  that  the  spare  long-legged  and  long- 
flanked  Irish  pig  was  at  one  time  employed  in  coursing 
and  running  down  hares.  This  must  have  been  before 
the  greyhound  and  wolfdog  were  introduced  into  Ireland. 
Whether  this  is  really  a  fact  I  cannot  positively  say,  but 
that  bulldogs  are  employed  in  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England  to  course,  or  run  down  poachers,  can  be  denied 
by  none  who  have  read  the  late  reprimand  of  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  on  the  subject. 

Speaking  with  a  friend  from  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties  (whose  card  I  enclose)  respecting  the  judge's 
condemnation  of  the  cruel  and  illegal  practice  of  coursing 
poachers  with  bulldogs,  he  told  me  the  following  story, 
which  I  give  pretty  nearly  in  his  own  words,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  his  full  assurance  : 

"  I  was  staying,  as  you  are  aware,  with  our  mutual 
friend,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  I  being 
a  lazy  fellow  (as  you  also  know),  and  having  nothing  par- 
ticularly to  do,  he  handed  me  over  one  morning  to  his 
gamekeeper,  to  show  me  over  the  dog-kennel.  The  first 
thing  to  which  the  keeper  called  my  attention  was  the 
apparatus  for  boiling  horse-flesh,  on  ihe  construction  and 
operation  of  which  I  bestowed  the  proper  meed  of  praise. 
Seeing  a  cubical  ei-ection  in  the  yard  not  unlike  a  tank  or 
a  mausoleum,  but  with  a  door  in  the  side,  I  was  about  to 
enter,  when  my  guide  exclaimed,  '  Take  care,  sir !  don't 
go  in  there  if  you  don't  want  to  be  torn  to  pieces  !' 

"  '  Why?  who  have  you  there?  '  I  inquired. 

"  '  Come  up  these  steps,  sir,  and  you  shall  see.' 

"  We  mounted  a  short  ladder,  and  from  the  top  of  a 
wall,  covered  with  spikes  and  broken  bottles,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Jack,  a  large  bulldog. 

"  Mr.  Jack  surveyed  me  quietly  enough,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  for  he  saw  I  was  in  good  company. 

"  '  What  do  you  do  with  this  animal  ?  '  I  inquired, 

"  '  I  takes  him  out  of  a  night,  sir.' 

"  '  For  what  purpose  ? ' 

"  '  The  poachers,'  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  as  if  he 
feared  Mr.  Jack  might  be  excited  by  the  sound  of  the 
execrated  word. 

"  '  The  poachers  !'  I  replied  with  surprise.  '  Of  course 
you  muzzle  him  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  muzzle  him,  and  puts  a  collar  on  too, 
and  a  rope  to  the  collar,'  showing  me  an  old  muzzle, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  strap  for  the  jaws,  without 
the  wire  mask.  Now  as  Jack's  head  was  almost  as  round 
as  a  cannon  ball,  and  as  he  had  no  protuberance  that 
could  be  fairly  called  a  nose,  it  was  most  difliicult  to  fit 
him  with  a  mouth-piece. 

'"  But  what  can  he  do  if  he's  muzzled  ?  '  I  inquired. 

"  '  Do  ?  Let  him  aloue  for  that,  sir.  The  muzzle  is  not 
so  tight  that  he  can't  give  a  man  a  nip  behind,  through 
the  trousers.' 

Upon  my  word,  he's  a  dangerous  dog  1  Cave  canem,^ 
I  exclaimed. 

Dangerous  ;  that  he  is.     Besides,  he  has  his  claws  ; 
and  there  is  no  muzzle  or  gloves  for  them,  at  any  rate.' 
And  does  he  hurt  with  his  claws  ?' 
I  should  say  so.     He'd  scratch  a  man  to  pieces  in 
less  than  no  time.' 

Have  you  ever  known  him  to  hurt  anyone?' 

" '  Lots,  sir.' 

Give  me  an  instance.' 

"  '  We  were  out  in  yonder  wood — it  was  by  daylight — 
when  we  seea  a  man  netting  rabbits  ;  bo  I  whispered  to 


the  dog,  "  At  him,  Jack,"  and  in  three  seconds  Jack  had 
him  behiud.  Oh,  how  that  feller  did  holler  1  "Call  him 
off,"  says  he,  "  or  he'll  kill  me,  or  I'll  be  the  death  of 
him,"  giving  the  dog  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and  running 
for  his  life ;  but  Jack  was  after  him,  and  on  his  back,  and 
had  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  before  you  could  cry 
Robinson  1  So  I  called  off  the  dog,  or  he'd  have 
choked  him. 

"  '  "  You  shall  pay  for  this,"  said  the  poacher. 

"  '  "  None  of  your  jaw,"  says  I.  "  If  you  had  not  hit 
the  dog,  the  dog  wouldn't  have  done  nothing  to  you. 
What  brought  you  in  here  ?"  ' 

"  I  said  to  the  keeper  who  told  me  this  story,  '  Suppose 
I  was  walking  there,  and  yon  took  me  for  a  poacher  ;  I 
should  not  like  to  have  that  dog  set  at  me.' 

"  '  Look,  sir,  we  should  not  think  of  setting  him  at 
the  likes  of  you.  Besides,  the  dog  himself  would  know 
better.' 

"  '  I  am  much  flattered  at  the  dog's  discrimination,' 
said  I ;  '  but  suppose  a  poor  man  was  going  that  way  ?' 

" '  He'd  have  no  business  there,  'specially  if  it  were 
night.' 

"  '  But  he  might.     Suppose  his  wife  was  ill.' 

"  '  Why,  then,  you  see,  sir,  he  must  take  his  chance, 
for  we  are  all  poor  creatures,  subject  to  haccidents, 
'specially  of  a  dark  night.' 

"  '  But  it  seems  that  you  sometimes  take  out  the  dog 
by  day.  Now,  suppose  that  by  mistake  he  were  to 
attack  a  child  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  sir,  them  dogs  never  touch  children.' 

"  '  Nor  women  ?' 

"  '  Nor  women,  as  I  ever  heard  of.' 

"  '  But  there  are  many  footpaths  across  your  master's 
estate.  People  must  pass  occasionally,  and  at  all  hours  ; 
so  it  is  possible  that  you  might  mistake  an  honest  poor 
man  for  a  poacher,  especially  in  the  dark.' 

"  '  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  we  never  have  had  such  a 
thing  happen.' 

"  '  But  it  might  happen.' 

"  '  Well,  sir,  it  is  just  within  the  varge  of  possibility.' 

"  '  Then  it  is  within  the  varye  of  possibility  that  your 
dog  might  kill  an  honest  man.' 

"  '  Well,  sir,  it  is  within  the  varge,  but  that's  all.' 

"  '  If  such  a  thing  did  happen,  who  do  you  think  should 
hang  for  it,. the  man  or  the  dog,  for  you  see  the  practice 
of  coursing  poachers  with  bulldogs  is  illegal  ?' 

"  'Well,  sir,  if  you  ask  me,  I  should  say  neither.' 

"  '  Why  not  ?  Under  what  head  would  jou  put  killing 
a  man  ?' 

"  'Well,  sir,  I  should  call  it haccidental  and  justifiable 
homicide.  But  as  the  time  for  feeding  the  dogs  is  come, 
p'raps  you'll  excuse  me.' 

"  Exit  keeper,  looking  remarkably  red,  and  supremely 
ndignant." 

Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  above  statement  is 
not  fictitious ;  and  my  friend  added,  "  I  am  assured  that 
the  custom  of  keeping  bulldogs  is  general  in  the  midland 
counties."  The  subject  has  its  own  special  interest, 
though  looked  at  from  a  poacher's  point  of  view  ;  and 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  brought  it  so  fully  before 
the  public,  it  may  probably  have  interest  for  your 
readers.  I  therefore  forward  it  to  you,  and  remain. 
Your  faithful  servant, 

HUMANITAS. 

[Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  addressing  the  grand 
jury  at  the  Chelmsford  assizes,  expressed  his  great  re- 
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gret  at  the  prevalence  of  night-poachiiig  in  the  county  , 
of  Essex.  There  were  no  less  than  five  charges  arising 
ont  of  this  class  of  offence,  and  in  one  of  these  death 
had  been  the  result  of  the  conflict.  Four  men  were  on 
Thursday  convicted  of  poaching,  and  his  lordship 
deferred  passing  the  sentences  until  the  other  cases  had 
been  disposed  of.     When  the  keeper  stated  that  he  had 


let  loose  the  bulldog  upon  the  party,  his  lordship  at 
once  told  him  that  he  had  done  very  wrong,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  summing  up  expressed  his  strong  dis- 
approbation of  the  proceeding,  and  said  he  hoped  that 
his  master  had  not  sanctioned  it  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  be  would  not  do  so  in  future.] 


THE  SHEEP  POX  AND  THE  NORFOLK  FARMERS. 


A  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agricultare  was  held 
on  Saturday, Mareh  15,at  Norwich,  Mr.C.  S.Read,M.P.,in  the 
chair,  to  consider  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lynn  Branch 
Cliamber  on  the  subject  of  Sheep  Pox.  The  resolution 
was  in  the  following  words :  "  That  the  regulations  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  slaughter 
in  cases  of  cattle  plague  are  not  required  or  justifiable  in  cases 
of  sheep  pox,  wliich  experience  has  proved  to  be  curable  and 
perfectly  controllable,  aud  should,  therefore,  be  classed  with 
pleuro-pneumonia,  sheep  scab,  glanders,  and  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  not  with  cattle  plague." 

Mr.  T.  Bkown  (Marham)  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  said  his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  before  the 
public,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  them.  He 
read  a  letter,  however,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brereton  to  show 
that  he  (Mr.  Brown)  was  not  animated  by  any  feeling  of  per- 
sonal hostility  against  Mr.  Read,  and  that  the  meetiuft  of  the 
Lynn  Branch  Chamber  was  not  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  but 
was  convened  by  circular  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber.  Mr.  Brereton  summed  up  the  matter  by  observing 
that  Mr.  Read,  backed  up  by  the  opinions  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons, said  "  kill,"  while  Mr.  Brown,  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  flockmasters,  said  "cure."  (We  give  Mr.  Brereton's 
letter  in  another  column.) 

Mr.  Palher  seconded  the  resolution. 
Mr.  R.  Leamox  moved  an  amendment,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  call  together  so  numerous 
a  meeting,  to  show  that  the  members  had  not  been  treated  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  treated  by  the  Lynn  branch.  A 
minute  stood  on  the  books  of  the  Cliamber,  to  the  effect  tliat 
every  resolution  passed  by  the  Lynn  Chamber  must  come  to 
Norwich  to  be  confirmed  before  it  could  be  of  any  validity. 
This  rule  liad  not,  however,  been  complied  with  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  he  contended  that  the  West  Norfolk  men 
had  endeavoured  to  carry  their  views  in  a  manner  wliicli  was 
both  disgraceful  and  dishonourable.  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
live  stock  diseases  out  of  tlie  country,  and  the  views  of  Nor- 
folk on  the  subject  should  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Forster  in  a  right 
aud  proper  manner.  Mr.  Brown  liad  said  some  unaccounta- 
ble things  upon  the  subject,  and  in  an  article  which  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  question  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express  might  be 
traced,  not  ouy  the  views  of  the  editor,  but  the  hand-writing 
of  the  West  Norfolk  men.  For  his  (Mr.  Leamon's)  part 
he  should  support  Mr.  Read  in  the  course  he  had 
taken  upon  the  subject,  and  he  considered  that 
Norfolk  farmers  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Read 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  represented  them, 
Mr.  Read  having  devoted  money,  time,  and  health  to  their 
service.  The  county  was  free  from  sheep-pox  now,  and  it 
would  continue  free,  if  the  disease  was  kept  out  by  slaugliter. 
As  to  the  sheep-pox  being  curable,  he  believed  an  animal 
attacked  by  it  was  good  for  nothing  afterwards.  He  should, 
therefore,  move  as  an  amendment — "  That  this  Chamber,  while 
admitting  sheep-pox  to  be  generally  a  curable  disease,  is  of 
opinion  that  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  arresting  the  spread  of 
this  foreign  disorder,  which  can  only  occur  in  this  country  by 
direct  importation  from  abroad,  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture was  justified  in  recommending  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  tlie  Privy  Council  to 
stamp  out  any  fresh  outbreak,  full  compensation  being  paid  to 
the  owners  by  the  Treasury."  Mr.  Brown  had  made  strong 
use  of  the  term  "  indiscriminate  slaughter,"  but  was  it  likely 
that  when  compensation  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
the  Privy  Council  would  order  anything  like  indiscriminate 
destruction  ? 

Mr.  Allen,  (Markshall)  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
Lynn  branch  Chamber  said  that  the  sheep-pox  was  control- 
lable and  curable ;  but  when  he  was  with  Mr.  Hudson,  of 


Castleacre,  in  1848,  the  slieep-pox  broke  out,  and  although 
everything  was  done  which  could  be  thought  of,  the  greater 
number  of  the  sheep  attacked  died,  and  those  which  did  not 
die  might  as  well  have  died.  He  was  aware  that  this  state- 
ment would  be  found  at  variance  with  statistics  which  had 
been  since  collected.  He  could  only  account  for  tlie  difference 
by  the  fact  that  diseases  assumed  diiferent  forms  in  different 
outbreaks. 

Mr.  EvERiTT  expressed  his  belief  that  sheep-pox  was 
curable.  In  18i8  he  liad  five  sheep  attacked  upon  his  farm  ; 
he  isolated  them  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  they  recovered. 
Alter  some  observations  from  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  H.  Woods  said  he  did  not  think  that  any  blame  could 
be  attached  to  Mr.  Read  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter.  He  (Mr.  Woods)  beUeved,  however,  that  if  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Central  Chamber  were  carried  out  as  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  it  out,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
flockmasters  of  this  country.  He  did  not  think  the  Lynn 
Branch  Chamber  had  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  anything 
disrespectful  to  the  Norfolk  Chamber.  He  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  slaughtering  at  the  ports  any  foreign  sheep  which 
migiit  be  suffering  from  sheep-pox  on  their  arrival,  as  the 
disease  assumed  a  more  malignant  form  in  such  cases  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  generated  in  the  iiolds  of  vessels.  He  re- 
lated several  instances,  however,  in  which  sheep  attacked  upon 
farms  in  his  neighbourhood  recovered  to  a  great  extent  and 
did  well  afterwards,  while  other  sheep  upon  the  same  farms 
were  not  affected  by  the  malady.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  veterinary  surgeons  as  a  class,  but  would  flock 
masters  like  to  submit  the  management  of  their  sheep  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon  ?  He  thought  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  in  the  world  to  place  a  discretionary  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  with  respect  to  the 
slaughter  of  sheep.  If  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leamon  were 
passed,  it  would  be  the  most  disastrous  expressions  of  opinion 
ever  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  Leeds  related  an  instance  in  which  a  number  of 
his  sheep  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  which  he  had  isolated  in 
tiie  parish  churchyard,  recovered,  and  did  very  well  afterwards. 
The  Chairman  said  he  had  hoped  the  farmers  of  Norfolk, 
having  once  got  rid  of  this  troublesome  disease,  would  for 
God's  sake  keep  it  out.  If  the  disease  should  escape  quaran- 
tine, and  if  it  should  escape  slaughter  at  the  ports,  let  it  be 
stamped  out  in  the  first  spark,  so  that  it  did  not  grow  into  a 
great  conflagration.  If  the  disease  were  stamped  out  in  the 
first  instance,  the  process  of  extinction  could  be  effected  at  very 
little  cost.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Woods  said  that  the  disease 
was  controllable,  and  they  entered  into  statistics  to  show  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  animals  attacked  might  be  saved. 
If  the  pubhc  had  only  to  deal  with  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Woods,  those  gentlemen  might,  perliaps,  be  trusted ;  but  when 
farmers  remembered  that  a  careless  shepherd  or  a  wild  dog 
could  communicate  the  disease  to  neighbouring  farms,  they 
must  see  that  it  was  unfair  towards  their  neigh- 
bours to  allow  the  malady  to  develop  itself,  and 
that  they  ought  to  stamp  it  out  at  once.  The  Central 
Chamber  did  not  propose  indiscriminate  slaughter.  All 
that  the  Central  Chamber  asked  for  was  that  when 
the  first  spark  of  disease  showed  itself  they  might  be  tele- 
graphed down  and  have  power  to  stamp  out  the  disease  at  their 
discretion.  One  sheep  affected  with  the  sheep-pox  would 
produce,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
germs  of  the  disease  to  produce  it  in  1,000  other  sheep.  In 
the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  Yorkshire  some  hesi- 
tation to  kill  was  shown  in  the  first  instance,  and  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  instead  of  25  animals  being  killed, 
171  had  to  be  slaughtered.  This  showed  that  the  first  step 
should  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.     When  the  sheep-pox 
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appeared  ia  Norfolk  in  1847,  it  lingered  for  eighteen  months. 
He  did  not  meaa  to  say  that  great  mistakes  were  not  then 
made  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  complaint,  but  why  should  a  far- 
mer be  so  selfish — for  it  was  nothing  more  or  less — as  to  say 
that  because  the  disease  happened  to  come  into  his  flock,  there- 
fore he  would  do  what  he  could  to  save  himself  at  the  risk  of 
infecting  his  neighbours'.  The  disease,  like  most  other  dis- 
eases, was  generally  most  fatal  on  the  first  onslaught,  and  then 
it  generally  wore  itself  out. 

Mr.  Salter  (Attleborough),  in  supporting  a  "stamping 
out"  policy,  observed  that  Mr.  Woods  must  wish  to  have 
the  sheep-pox  introduced  into  the  country  again  so  that  he 
might  write  a  ripping  good  pamphlet  about  it,  and  have  an- 
other testimonial  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Brown  replied,  and  protested  against  the  assumption 
of  Mr.  Leamon,  that  he  was  capable  of  inditing  the  caustic 
and  well  written  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Mark  Lane 
Express.  He  had  no  connection  with  that  paper.  With  re- 
spect to  the  progress  of  the  sheep-pox  at  Castleacre  in  1848, 
he  believed  that  the  complaint  was  there  made  worse  by  in- 
oculation. The  great  majority  of  cases  proved  that  sheep 
attacked  with  sheep-pox  did  very  well.  He  thoroughly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Read  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  sheep-pox  from 
our  shores,  but  he  contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  weie  amply  sufficient 
for  the  nurpose. 

A  show  of  hands  was  called  for,  and  amid  considerable  ex- 
citement the  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  R.  Gilman)  announced  the 
result  as  follows :  For  the  resolution,  14 ;  for  the  amendment, 
114.  The  amendment  was  therefore  carried.  The  meeting 
broke  up  with  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Read, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  at 
Norwich  next  Saturday,  which  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  against  slaughter  in  the  case  of 
sheep -pox  unanimously  adopted  at  the  late  meeting  at 
Lynn,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  clear  the 
question  of  some  misunderstandings  which  have  em- 
barrassed it. 

If  it  were  true  that  Mr.  Brown  had  beea  animated 
with  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Read,  or  that  the  West 
Norfolk  Chamber  had  held  a  hole-aud-coi-ner  meeting 
and  claimed  for  it  an  undeserved  weight  of  publicity  and 
influence,  still  the  question  there  discussed  would  oa  its 


own  merits  have  claimed  the  impartial  attention  of  agri- 
culturists and  the  public.  But  as  a  matter  of  truth  Mr. 
Brown  has  simply  maintained  his  own  opinion  on  a 
question  about  which  he  has  peculiar  claims  to  be  heard, 
and  has  had  his  opinion  endorsed  by  a  numerous,  in- 
fluential, and  unanimous  meeting.  To  that  meeting 
every  member  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  received  a  sum- 
mons, for  so  far  is  Mr.  Brown  from  having  "  a  chamber 
of  his  own"  at  Lynn,  that  the  Branch  Chamber  is  en- 
tirely identified  with  the  Norfolk  Chamber,  members  of 
the  one  being  members  of  the  other. 

In  his  vexation  at  what  he  considered  hostile,  but  what 
was  simply  independent  action,  Mr.  Read  writes  to  dis- 
claim being  the  representative,  politically  or  otherwise,  of 
West  Norfolk.  Perhaps  when  the  vexation  has  passed 
away,  Mr.  Read  will  reflect  that  West  Norfolk  is  hardly  a 
constituency  which  a  public  man  can  slight  without  dis- 
paraging his  own  ckims  to  be  a  representative  of  English 
agriculture.  Mr.  Read's  claims  to  this  position  are  very 
real.  If  they  had  been  less  it  would  be  difficult  after  his 
letters  to  retain  for  the  AVest  Norfolk  Chamber  the  sub- 
ordinate but  loyal  relation  it  has  held  to  the  Norfolk 
Chamber.  But  as  chairman  of  the  branch  chamber  I 
venture  to  assure  him  that  the  farmers  of  West  Norfolk, 
whether  his  personal  or  political  friends  or  not,  have  no 
wish  to  make  a  quarrel  out  of  a  difference,  or  to  be  pro- 
voked into  a  collision  with  the  other  divisions  of  the 
county.  There  are  many  questions  now  pressing  for 
patient  discussion  and  common  action,  the  importance  of 
which  hardly  leaves  room  for  personal  misunderstanding 
and  local  jealousies.  On  all  these  we  want  to  help  each 
other,  to  seethe  true  point  at  issue ;  and  in  this  matter  of 
sheep-pox  it  seems  very  simple.  "  Kill,"  says  Mr.  Read  ; 
"  Cure,"  says  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Read  produces  the  opinion 
of  veterinary  authorities  ;  Mr.  Brown  the  evidence  of 
flockmasters.  If  Mr.  Read's  advice  is  followed,  whenever 
sheep-pox  breaks  out  in  any  farm  or  district  100  per  cent., 
not  only  of  those  attacked,  but  of  the  adjacent  flocks  must 
perish.  If  Mr  Brown's  evidence  is  to  be  relied  upon,  not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  attacked,  and  not  1  per 
cent,  of  the  flocks  would  be  endangered. — I  am.  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  J,  L.  Brebeton. 
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"  Poor-rates :  Their  mode  of  assessment  and  dispensation  " 
was  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the  March  meeting — the 
last  of  the  sessions.  It  was  introduced  in  a  paper  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Club,  Mr.  J.  J .  Bates,  of  Lulworth,  who  said  : 

In  undertaking  this  subject  1  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how 
to  introduce  it  so  that  a  useful  discussion  can  be  induced,  so 
much  having  been  already  said  on  the  subject  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  say  anything  new ;  but  until  the  mode  of  assessing 
what  are  called  poor-rates  is  placed  on  a  more  fair  and  equal 
basis,  80  long  must  the  subject  be  before  our  notice,  and  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  until  amended.  Poor-rates  ori- 
ginally given  in  charity,  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  so 
good  a  work,  no  longer  exist,  and  no  money  is  now  more 
grudgingly  paid,  by  the  most  charitably-disposed  individuals, 
than  the  so-called  poor-rate,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  ior  tlie  special  benefit  of  the  poor.  Originally  voluntary 
ultimately  compulsory,  now  odious,  because  oppressive  and  un- 
fair, what  was  a  religious  duty  has  become  a  grinding  in- 
justice upon  one  class  of  the  community,  who  are  made  to 
carry  the  burden  wliich  should  be  borne  equally  by  all.  Since 
the  time  when  voluntary  cliarity  first  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  poor,  and  it  was  enacted  that  eacli  person 
should  contribute  according  to  his  means,  poor-rates  have 
been  a  compulsory  tax,  and  wliat  we  have  to  complain  of  at 
this  time  is  that  it  lias  not  been  continued  in  the  spirit  and 
mode  in  which  it  originated,  that  is  by  every  person  contri- 
butbg  according  to  his  means,  which  is  not  now  the  case,  as 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  I  feel  sure.    Had  poor-rates  been 


devoted,  as  originally  intended,  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  I  believe  no  class  would  have  borne  the  charge  with 
more  patience  and  goodwill  than  that  class  who  now  sustain 
it.  But  from  time  to  time,  principally  since  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  of  1836,  the  money  levied  and  collected  under 
that  name — properly  speaking,  money  obtained  under  false 
pretences — has  been  increased  and  subverted  into  different 
channels  for  the  benefit  of  other  classes  who  contributed 
nothing.  The  uufairness  of  this  tax  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
admitted,  and,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  re-ac'justed ;  for  the 
burden  has  become  unbearable,  amounting,  in  some  unions,  to 
one-fifth  of  the  annual  value,  and  is  still  increasing.  Until 
some  measure  of  justice  is  brought  to  its  aid  cannot  something 
be  done  to  make  the  pressure  more  even  upon  our  shoulders, 
so  that  it  may  be  borne  more  evenly  amongst  ourselves? 
When  the  poor-rate  amounted  to  about  one-fifteenth,  or  even 
one-twentieth  of  the  annual  value,  and  each  parish  kept  its 
poor,  there  was  not  much  difliculty  in  arriving  at  an  equitable 
and  fair  assessment  of  the  property  rateable ;  but  since  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act  came  into  operation  it  has  been  quite 
different,  for  the  whole  union  now  stands  the  same  as  any  one 
parish  did  before,  and,  1  ask,  is  it  possible  that  any  assessment 
committee,  within  tlie  limits  of  its  own  sphere,  can  be  capable 
of  adjusting  the  assessment  throughout  a  union  ?  Speaking 
from  my  own  experience,  I  say  No.  I  have  for  the  last  thirty 
years  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  valuation  and  assess- 
ment of  property  to  the  poor-rate,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  scale  of  vulue,  and  the  deductions  made 
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in  different  parishes  from  the  gross  value,  and,  although 
fair  for  the  purpose  of  the  parish,  are  unfair  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  union.  I  believe  the  scale  of  valuation 
varies  in  different  parishes  as  much  as  15  or  20  per  cent, 
on  the  rateable  value,  and  tlie  higher  the  rate  the  more 
oppressive  does  this  inequality  become.  In  nearly  all  parishes 
the  tithe  map  and  schedule  have  been  used  for  rating  pur- 
poses, and  for  some  time  with  great  advantage ;  but  those  are, 
in  many  cases,  become  much  deteriorated  by  sub-divisions  and 
changes  in  occupations,  until,  in  some  parishes,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  tithes  are  collected,  where  they  are  commuted,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  in  one  sum  upon  each  occupation,  and  in 
case  of  dispute,  where  no  field  valuation  exists,  the  tithe  owner 
is  driven  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  taking  the  gross 
amount  from  any  one  portion  of  the  property  and  leaving  the 
unfortunate  occupier  to  liis  own  still  more  unpleasant  remedy 
of  collectmg  the  excess  from  the  other  occupiers  as  best  he 
can.  This,  again,  tends  to  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  tithe 
maps  for  the  purposes  of  poor-rates.  The  tithes  also  have 
been  higher  the  last  five  years,  although  on  an  average  of  36 
years  it  has  been  only  £1  5s.  t^d.  per  cent,  premium.  Then 
the  valuation  for  poor-rate  has  been  adopted  as  also  a  basis 
for  imperial  taxation,  and  every  inequality  in  the  assessment 
makes  the  pressure  fall  more  heavily  upon  those  who  are  rated 
upon  a  higher  scale  than  the  rest  in  the  union.  Then,  again, 
the  mode  adopted  in  making  the  deductions,  from  gross  value 
to  rateable  value  in  ditferent  parishes  varies ;  generally  one 
uniform  percentage  upon  the  gross  rent  is  adopted,  which  in 
the  case  of  buildings  is  most  unfair.  Gross  rent  may  be  said 
to  he  that  paid  to  a  landlord,  who  himself  undertakes  to  pay 
all  the  usual  tenant's  rates  and  taxes  with  which  the  heredita- 
ments or  premises  rented  by  the  tenant  are  chargeable,  toge- 
ther with  the  tithe  commutation  rent-chage,  the  expenses  of 
ixpholding  the  buildings  in  tenantable  repair,  insurance  against 
loss  by  fire,  and  any  other  expenses  necessary  to  maintain 
such  hereditaments  in  a  state  to  command  such  gross  rent. 
Net  rent  is  the  amount  which  is  received  by,  or  which  remains 
clear  in  the  hands  of  a  landlord  after  all  sueh  taxes,  charges, 
and  expenses  as  are  named  above  shall  have  heen  provided  for. 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  these  circumstances  or  expenses  vary  in 
nearly  every  case.  lake,  for  instance,  a  new  tiled  or  slated 
house  in  comparison  with  an  old  thatched  house,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  that  a  uniform  deduction  cannot  be  fair.  Then, 
again,  tithes  and  other  [deductible  charges  should  be  carefully 
taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  rateable  value.  In  some 
parishes  rents  have  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  rate ;  this 
this  mode  also  is  open  to  great  objection,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
general  criterion  of  value,  but  very  frequently  good  evi- 
dence, as  a  rule,  not  to  be  relied  upon.  An  assessment,  to 
be  fair,  must  be  matte  so  that  these  deductions  and 
estimates  shall  be  equal  (for  equality  is  the  essence 
of  rating)  throughout  the  union,  or  the  rating  must 
be  unfair  to  some  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  were  the 
rate  amounts  to  anything  like  one-fifth  of  the  annual  value, 
any  inequality  in  the  assessment  is  an  increase  in  the  burden 
of  those  who  are  overrated.  This  brings  us  to  the  point. 
How  is  this  to  be  set  right  and  guarded  in  future?  I  say, 
by  properly  made  valuations  and  union  assessments.  You 
will  say  the  ratepayers  will  have  that  additional  charge 
thrown  upon  them,  like  everything  else.  I  answer,  it  would 
be  most  unfair  that  such  should  be  the  case.  As  I  said 
before,  the  tithe  map  and  reference  or  schedule  have  hitherto 
been  used  for  the  purpose  ;  but  that  has  become  nearly  un- 
available, on  account  of  the  numerous  changes  in  occupa- 
tions and  surface  alterations;  The  tithe  owners  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  re-arrangement  of  the  tithes  to  facilitate 
their  collection.  The  assessor  of  imperial  taxes  would  have 
the  beusfit  of  tlie  new  valuation,  and  what  would  be  a  heavy 
expense  upon  one,  becomes  comparatively  light  when  divided 
between  three  mutually  interested ;  but  I  suppose  I  must 
not  say  in  equal  shares,  for  that  already  over  burdened  ani- 
mal, "  the  ratepayer,"  will  have  to  carry  half  this  new  ex- 
pense, the  other  half  being  divided  between  the  tithe  and 
imperial  taxes ;  again  not  equally,  as  the  tithe  map  and  re- 
ference will  form  the  chief  instrument,  the  tithe  owner  pay- 
ing one-third,  and  the  other  two-thirds  should  be  paid  out  of 
imperial  taxes.  This  would  be  paid  by  an  acreage  charge,  and 
I  consider  the  whole  would  be  done  in  the  following  manner 
for  Is.  per  acre,  on  an  average  through  a  union :  Let  the 
guardians  accept  tenders  from  surveyors  to  correct  the  tithe 
map  and  reference  of  each  parish  separately,  and  supply  a 


mounted  or  vellum  cloth  tracing  of  the  tithe  map,  corrected  on 
the  surface,  with  a  correct  reference  or  terrier  of  all  occupations 
to  the  same,  in  the  form  published  for  private  valuations,  which 
should  be  delivered  to  the  assessment  committee  of  the  union. 
This  being  done  and  approved,  the  next  step  would  be  to  ap- 
point three  properly  quaUfied  valuers,  who  should  also  be  paid 
at  per  acre,  each  taking  alternately  the  tracing  and  schedule  of 
an  adjoining  parish,  and  making  the  valuation  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed for  that  purpose,  until  the  whole  of  the  parishes  in  the 
union  were  valued,  and,  when  finished  and  complete,  such 
valuations  to  be  deposited  at  some  convenient  place  ia 
the  parish  for  inspection  by  the  ratepayers  during  a  given 
time ;  notice  to  be  given  of  any  errors  or  discrepancies 
in  either  plan,  reference,  or  valuation,  to  the  assessment  com- 
mittee, who  should  fix  a  day  when  all  such  objections  should 
be  heard  before  the  three  valuers,  who  should  be  authorised  to 
make  such  alterations  or  corrections  as  they  should  think 
proper,  before  any  rate  should  be  made  from  the  valuation,  and 
that  they  should  all  attend  to  support  the  rate  upon  any  appeal 
that  should  be  made  against  such  new  rate,  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  of  such  attendances  to  be  included  in  the  charge  per  acre. 
Such,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  way  of  settling  the  as- 
sessment of  that  tax  called  poor-rate,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  now  are  over  taxed,  and  to 
those  who  must  ultimately  come  in  and  take  up  their  fair  share 
of  this  public  duty.  Now,  as  to  the  dispensation  of  poor- 
rates,  and,  as  I  have  already  taken  up  so  much  of  your 
time,  I  shall  be  brief  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  You  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  say  "  What  is  the  use  of  saying  much  about 
that  P  For  we,  as  ratepayers,  have  not  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  every  year  we  have  less  control  over  the  disbursement  of 
what  we  pay  under  this  misnamed  tax."  I  beUeve  every  avail- 
able means  is  adopted  by  the  guardians  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
penditure, but  with  the  exception  of  maintenance  and  ofiicers' 
salaries  they  have  but  little  chance  of  effectually  controlling 
the  expenditure,  and  as  in  our  Wareham  Union  the  cost  ot 
maintenance  is  only  about  Is.  6d.,  whilst  out-door  relief,  over 
which  the  guardians  have  much  less  control,  forms  5s.  6d.  of 
the  amount  so  dispensed.  The  cost  of  lunatics,  vaccination, 
and  medical  fees,  county  rate,  and  many  other  heavy  charges 
disbursed  out  of  the  poor-rates,  they  can  have  no  appreciable 
control  over.  Under  this  state  of  things  the  expenditure  con- 
tinues increasing ;  in  this  union,  during  the  last  20  years,  the 
increase  amounts  to  more  than  30  per  cent.  A  paper  has  been 
read  before  the  Central  Chamber  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Everitt, 
advocating  an  extension  of  the  union  system  to  larger  districts, 
and  the  classification  and  division  of  the  paupers  and  their 
labour,  which  would,  I  believe,  only  make  the  machinery  of 
poor  relief  more  uncontrollable  and  more  costly.  We  are  told 
on  good  authority  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  £130,000,000  sterling  per  annum — so  much  so 
that  English  capitalists  are  about  to  seek  investments  in  almost 
every  country  throughout  the  world  where  a  fair  security  or 
chance  of  profit  exists;  that  the  total  annua]  income  of  all 
classes,  including,  labourers'  wages,  amount  to  about 
£750,000,000  sterling,  about  one-fifth  of  which  now  arises 
from  real  property  (land  and  houses)  and  upon  this  one-fifth 
falls  all  the  burden  of  that  impost  called  "poor-rate,"  the 
other  four-fifths  (personal  property)  enjoying  the  full  benefit 
of  a  large  portion  of  it  without  contributing  any  portion  to  its 
cost,  and  entirely  relieved  from  all  obligations  in  support  of 
their  poor  fellow-creatures.  Whilst  the  Legislature  have  laid 
so  many  burdens  upon  this  one-fifth,  the  other  four-fifths 
have  received  extensive  modifications  and  remissions  of  the 
duties  upon  nearly  every  kind  of  produce  from  abroad ;  but 
the  English  farmer  can  get  no  relief,  not  even  from  that 
grinding  impost  of  70  per  (cent,  tax  upon  his  home-grown 
barley,  and  the  money  collected  from  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
poor,  is  expended  in  building  police-stations,  militia  stores, 
county  gaols,  and  houses  of  correction,  lunatic  asylums,  schools 
for  pauper  children,  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  &c., 
compulsory  vaccination,  coroners'  salaries,  turnpike  roads, 
prosecution  of  felons,  sanitary  inspection  and  regulation,  in 
addition  to  all  the  heavy  outlay  involved  under  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  of  1836,  in  the  erection  of  workhouses, 
superannuation  of  parish  officers,  rates  in  aid,  with  all  their 
attendant  expenses.  Wliilst  the  occupier  of  real  property  is 
struggling  under  a  tax  that  absorbs  one-fifth  of  his  income, 
the  wealthy  owners  of  iron  and  copper  mines,  now  so  lucra- 
tive, pocket  their  enormous  incomes,  and  pay  nothing  to  poor- 
rates,  although  contributing  largely  to  pauperism,    Then,  the 
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poor  man  who  has  saved  a  little  money,  and  from  a  praise- 
worthy ambition  wishes  to  become  his  own  landlord,  builds  a 
house,  and,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  is  obliged  to  raise,  per- 
haps, one-half  the  cost  on  mortgage,  for  which  he  has  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  at  least  to  the  capitalist  who  lends  the  money,  and 
that  happy  individual  puts  probably  m,ore  than  one-half  the 
annual  value  of  the  house  into  his  pocket  without  contributing 
one  penny  to  the  poor-rate  which  is  levied  upon  the  cottage, 
and  left  for  the  poor  occupier  to  pay  out  of  the  residue  of 
rent.  And  this  very  often  extends  to  owners  of  real  property, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  with  the  like  injustice.  With  all  these 
extra  charges,  surreptitiously  thrown  in  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  and  with  all  the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  increased  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  pau- 
perism is  on  the  increase  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  the  present  demand  for  higher  wages  will 
affect  the  question. 

Mr.  Lo:ngman,  of  Belhuish,  observed  the  paper  was  so  ex- 
cellent and  practical  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  every  church 
and  chapel  door.  During  the  course  of  a  conversation  which 
ensned  he  submitted  two  poor-rate  receipts  for  1850  and  1873, 
for  land  in  Combe  parish.  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Although  the 
property  was  the  same,  there  not  being  a  foot  difference,  the 
rate  in  the  first  instance,  1850,  amounted  to  only  £2  lis.  Cd. 
(poor-rate  at  S^d.  in  the  pound,  and  way-rate  at  OJd.),  while 
in  1872  it  amounted  to  £10  2s.  6d.  (at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
including  way-rate),  showing  an  increase  of  about  500  per 
cent.  Proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  Mr.  Long- 
man observed  they  could  not  be  too  thankful  to  him  for  the 
time  and  trouble  which  he  must  have  devoted  in  preparing 
tliem  such  an  excellent  paper.  He  thought  it  was  worthy  of 
perusal  throughout  England.  There  never  was  a  greater 
necessity  than  at  the  present  moment  for  farmers'  clubs  and 
chambers  of  agriculture  to  meet  together  and  discuss  this 
vexed  question  of  the  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  taxa- 
tion. It  appears  almost  as  if  no  burden  was  too  heavy  to  put 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  agriculturists.  He  thought  that 
the  representatives  in  Parliament  of  boroughs  and  counties 
would  do  well  to  take  notice  of  the  points  brought  forward 
in  the  lecture.  It  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  devote  more 
time  to  the  study  of  agricultural  interests  than  they  had  hitherto 
done. 

Mr.  Bates  further  said,  he  felt  sure  that  a  great  deal  more 
might  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  although,  in  preparing 
his  paper,  he  thought  that  in  their  limited  time  they  could  not 
possibly  go  into  the  question  fully  ;  neither  was  that  neces- 
sary, because  it  had  been  previously  done  by  other  persons. 
ile  would  here  remark  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  what  lie  had  suggested  in  his  paper  in  reference  to  the 
mode  by  which  existing  assessments  might  be  improved  was 
only  a  suggestion :  that  ought  to  be  quite  understood.  He 
had  offered  the  suggestion  from  liis  experience  in  parish  mat- 
ters— in  making  valuations  for  poor-rates.  Some  years  ago 
he  was  appointed  to  value  the  poor-law  rates  in  the  parish  of 
Oldbury,  Worcestershire,  and  he  increased  the  rateable  value 
to  between  £17,000  and  £18,000  without  a  single  appeal,  and 
without  occasioning  any  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  ratepayers. 
So  much  had  property  been  neglected  and  left  out  of  the  rate 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  consisted  of  property  never 
assessed  to  the  poor.  A  vast  amount  af  property  at  present 
escaped  any  contribution  to  tlie  poor-rates,  simply  because  t 
was  exempted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  lie  referred  especially 
to  valuable  mines,  which,  although  contributing  largely  to 
pauperism,  were  entirely  exempt  from  the  grinding  impost. 
He  had  thrown  out  a  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  re- valuing 
unions,  thinking  the  time  had  come  wlien  something  should 
be  done  to  equalise  the  burden.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
fairly  re-adjusting  it  throughout  the  respective  unions;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  wliut  was  previously  fair  in  parishes 
was  at  present  very  unfair  in  many  cases  in  reference  to  unions. 
He  had  alluded,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  to  the  immense  in- 
crease that  had  taken  place  in  tlie  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
to  tlie  fact  that  the  heavy  expense  of  the  so-called  poor-rates 
was  now  levied  upon  only  one-fifth  of  the  national  property 
(real  property),  while  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  that  im- 
mense income  escaped  entirely  from  the  impost,  although, 
taking  a  full  share  in  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duties,  some  of 
whicli  had  been  either  modified  or  abolished  altogether,  and 
the  one-fiflli  only  participated  in  this  benefit  in  the  same 
ratio.  Amongst  these  remissions  or  repeals  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  encise  duty  of  SJd.  per  yard  upon  calicoes  which 


benefited  every  class  of  the  community,  the  deferential  duty 
upon  foreign  shipping,  the  import  duty  upon  foreign  corn,  and 
the  duty  upon  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pigs,  and  all  other  foreign 
agricultural  produce.  Now  the  fact  to  which  he  had  just 
referred  appeared  to  be  adding  insult  to  injury,  to  be  keeping 
the  whole  of  the  burden  upon  the  poor  agricultural  beast  to 
which  Mr.  Weld  had  referred  at  a  former  meeting.  Then, 
again,  there  had  been  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
and  cotton,  and,  it  might  be  fairly  said,  the  agriculturists  had  a 
fair  interest  in  those  things  ;  there  had  also  been  a  repeal  of 
the  import  duty  on  foreign  timber  and  wool.  Here,  again, 
wool  was  brought  in  to  compete  with  the  agricultural  interest. 
Further,  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on 
tea  and  sugar,  and  repeals  or  modifications  of  the  duties  on 
about  1,100  other  foreign  articles,  many  of  these  vitally  com- 
peting with  articles  of  the  same  kind  and  the  production  of 
this  highly  taxed  nation.  He  mentioned  this  simply  to  show 
that  there  was  ample  room  for  some  alteration  in  this  very 
heavy  taxation  levied  upon  the  one-fifth  of  the  national  wealth, 
whilst  other  classes  were  exempt,  and  so  many  remissions  of 
taxes  had  been  made.  The  Ordnance  survey  was  now  being 
published  on  a  larger  scale — 25  inches  to  a  mile — and  that 
this  would  take  the  place  of  the  tithe  and  other  private  maps. 
This  had,  to  a  limited  extent,  been  already  published  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  was  a  large  area  to  be  gone  over  before  the 
survey  could  result  in  any  benefit  to  the  ratepayers ;  and  a 
great  many,  he  opined,  would,  at  that  time,  have  ceased  to  pay 
rates  anywhere.  That  great  useful  map,  which  he 
called  a  toy  map,  the  Ordnance  survey,  had  been  very 
useful  to  tourists  and  for  military  purposes ;  but  it 
would  never  be  any  use  in  the  benefit  of  ratepayers — it 
was,  he  thought,  more  ornamental  than  useful.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  the  new  survey  now  being  published  on  a  larger 
scale  was  much  less  useful  than  it  might  have  been  had  it  been 
on  a  scale  more  easily  assimilated  with  existing  surveys.  The 
tithe  maps,  as  a  rule,  were  made  upon  a  scale  varying  from 
three  to  six  chains  to  the  inch,  and  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  these  could  be  easily  compared  with  the  new  survey  being 
brought  out  by  the  Ordnance.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
case.s,  Government  had  striven  to  differ  from  everybody  else — 
to  bring  out  something  that  was  incomparable  with  anything 
at  present  in  use.  He  conceived  that,  as  the  country  had  to 
pay  the  enormous  expense  of  their  production,  the  Ordnance 
surveys  ought  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  useful  to 
the  public.  As  a  surveyor  of  some  experience  he  feared  that, 
when  all  the  present  survey  was  published,  it  would  be  of  very 
much  less  value  than  if  constructed  on  a  more  practical  and 
useful  scale. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bates  for  his  paper. 

THE  TENANT-RIGHT  BILL.— Unless  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  is  made  compulsory,  how  can  we 
hope  that  it  will  ever  be  generally  introduced  ?  This  question, 
however,  of  the  right  of  contract  will  no  doubt  excite  great 
opposition.  The  twelfth  clause  of  the  Bill  we  have  above  re- 
ferred to  declares  that  "  any  contract  made  by  a  tenant  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of 
his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  make  under  this  act,  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such 
claim,  be  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity."  We  do  not  see 
how  such  a  clause  can  be  omitted  from  the  Bill  if  it  is  intended 
to  be  rendered  operative  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  a  measure  is  called  for  both  by  the  farmers 
and  the  public.  The  farmers  want  security  of  tenure,  in 
order  that  they  may  invest  more  capital  in  the  soil  profitably  ; 
and  the  public  want  the  increased  production  of  food  which  such 
a  beneficial  alteration  of  the  law  would  tend  to  supply. — The 
West  Briton. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Farmers' 
Club,  at  Withy  Grove,  Mr.  Henry  Neild,  in  the  chair, 
the  only  subject  of  interest  on  the  agenda  paper  was 
the  bill  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,"  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
J.  Howard  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Head.  Several  of  the  clauses 
relating  to  compensation  for  tenants'  improvements  were 
read,  and  after  a  short  conversational  discussion  upon 
them,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  by  several  members 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the  full  discussion  of  the 
bill  at  one  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Club  should  simply 
express  its  confidence  in  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  and 
the  belief  that  the  tenant-farmers'  interests  were  safe  in  their 
hands. 
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[The  following  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Nonvivli, 
Mercury.'] 

Dear  Sir, — As  1  am  not  now  a  member  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  I  did  not  presume  to  be  present  at  its 
meeting  lield  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel  last  Saturday.  Had  I  been 
there  I  should  have  expressed  ray  regret,  as  I  do  now,  at  the 
decision  come  to  relative  to  slaughtering  animals  (sheep) 
affected  with  smallpox.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  subject 
ought  to  be  approached  calmly  and  with  great  caution,  and  he 
must  be  a  bold  man  who  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  slaughter, 
and  slaughter  only,  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  event  of  ano- 
ther outbrak  of  that  direful  disease.  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
obtrude  my  own  views  on  the  public,  but  this  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  I  much  fear  that  in  the  present  hasty  desire  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  facts  have  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  now 
something  over  twenty  years  since  this  country  had  a  severe 
visitation.  At  that  time  I  was  actively  engaged  in  practice, 
and  I  confidently  aver,  and  have  notes  of  my  practice  which 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  in  many  flocks  which  came 
under  my  notice,  varying  in  number  from  five  to  fifteen  score, 
not  more  than  from  four  to  half-a-dozen  or  half-a-score  cases 
occurred,  the  rest  of  the  animals  escaping  altogether ;  and, 
further,  that  out  of  those  attacked  one-half  recovered.  Does 
this  point  to  slaughter  ?  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
flocks  where  inoculation  was  introduced,  but  of  those  where 
the  disease  came  on  in  the  natural  way,  or,  as  some  would 
prefer  to  say,  througli  the  influence  of  contagion.  Another 
fact  I  would  draw  attention  to  is  tliat,  notwithstanding  the 
seriousness  of  the  outbreak,  the  adoption  of  inoculation  by 
many,  which  did  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief  by  keeping 
alive  and  extending  the  disease,  and  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative enactments  to  prevent  diseased  animals  from  being  sent 
to  fairs  or  markets,  or  being  moved  on  public  roads,  the  disease 
died  out  and  disappeared  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  This, 
at  all  events,  shows  that  it  can  be  got  rid  of  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter.  The  fact  is,  theoretically,  slaughter  may  be  right, 
but  practice  is  against  it,  and  I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
individuals  who  think  that  one  practical  fact  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand theoretical  ones.  I  have  before  stated  that  this  is  a  serious 
question,  and  I  am  one  far  from  assuming  that  my  views  are 
correct.  What  we  really  wanted  is  statistics.  Could  not  the 
Chamber  (confining  itself  to  its  own  county)  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  outbreak  of  1847-8  ?  I  think  it  could  be  done 
by  a  series  of  questions  such  as  the  following  : 

1.  How  many  slieep  were  in  your  possession  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  ? 

2.  Were  any  of  them  attacked  with  smallpox,  and  if  so, 
how  many  ? 

3.  What  were  the  number  of  deaths,  and  what  were  the 
means  adopted  for  preventing  the  spread  of  tiie  disease  ? 

AU  flocks  where  inoculation  was  introduced  to  be  taken  no 
notice  of  whatever. 

I  think  a  few  members  of  the  Chamber  could  ascertain 
this  by  each  taking  a  certain  locality.  It  would  entail  trouble, 
but  surely  the  importance  of  the  case  is  worthy  of  it.  My 
only  object  is  to  prevent  too  hasty  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  Gem,  BraconMe,  March  17.  T.  Wells. 

Sir, — The  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Nor- 
wich, on  Saturday  last,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  most 
excited  one,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  near  approach  to  a  general  election.  As  a  demonstration 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Read,  it  was  well  organised  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  did  the  managers  great  credit  as  far  as  it  was  poli- 
tically concerned.  But  what  can  be  said  as  to  the  main  ques- 
tion at  issue,  viz.,  the  compulsory  slacghter  of  sheep  affected 
with  sheep-pox  ?  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  object  of  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  amendment  was  to  discredit  the  attack  made 
on  Mr.  Read  by  a  certain  London  weekly  newspaper,  and  to  show 
cause  for  the  supposed  animus  whicli  seems  to  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  editor  of  the  paper  referred  to.  Of  this  I  can  say  no- 
thing, but  I  do  think  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  interests 
of  the  flockraasters  of  this  county  should  in  any  way  be 
jeopardised  for  the  sake  of  squaring  personal  matters  with  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Neither  Mr.  Leaman  nor  Mr.  Allen 
seemed  to  advance  any  sound  practical  views  outhe  question  of 


sheep-pox,  further  than  the  experience  Mr.  Allen  gained  at 
Castleacre  in  ISiS,  and  this  part  of  his  case  was  completely 
annihilated  by  a  subsequent  speaker.  Mr.  Read  made  an  able 
speech,  but  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  that  of  other  persons,  he 
threwno  new  light  onthematter,audtotallyfailed  to  prove  more 
than  the  desirability  of  following  and  slaughtering  affected  sheep 
which  have  arrived  from  abroad  and  escaped  the  notice  of  the  in- 
spector at  the  port  at  which  they  may  be  landed.  I  say  nothing 
against  this,  if  the  slaughtering  could  be  confined  to  such 
sheep.  I  believe  there  are  not  many  foreign  sheep  sent  into 
the  country,  but  to  pass  a  measure  into  law  to  compel  the 
slaughter  of  our  flocks  if  a  few  cases  of  sheep-pox  break  out 
would  be  most  iniquitous  and  unjust  to  the  flockmasters  of 
this  conntry,  because  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again, 
as  stated  in  Mr.  Brown's  sensible  motion,  to  be  perfectly  con- 
troUablc  and  curable.  All  honour  and  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  so  well  and  boldly  advocated  cur  interest  in  the  face 
of  what  they  must  have  seen  to  be  an  overwhehning  majority 
against  them .  Compare  the  meeting  at  Lynn  with  that  at  Nor- 
wich. At  Lynn,  Mr.  Brown's  resolution  was  unanimously  carried 
in  7i  public  meeting  of  many  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
and  practical  flockmasters  in  West  Norfolk,  while  at  Norwich 
themajority  was  assisted  by  many  outsiders,  who,  I  am  told, were 
not  even  members  of  the  Chamber,  aud  by  country  solicitors, 
wine  merchants,  and  others,  who  may  perhaps  know  which 
is  the  head  and  which  is  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  but  as  little  about 
the  peculiarities,  management,  and  diseases  of  sheep  as  they 
did  about  the  merits  of  the  case  on  which  they  voted.  I, 
therefore,  most  firmly  believe  that  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Lynn  Chamber,  representing  and  conveying  as  it  does  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  such  well-known  men  as  formed  that 
meeting,  and  whose  opinion  on  such  an  important  question  is 
sure  to  command  an  amount  of  respect,  will  very  much 
overbalance  the  vote  of  the  "  miscellaneous  assembly  "  which 
took  part  in  the  division  at  Norwich  on  Saturday  last. 
I  very  much  mistake  the  character  of  the  men  of  the  West 
if  they  do  not  use  every  legitimate  means  in  their  power  to 
prevent  a  law  being  passed  for  the  compulsory  slaughter  of 
our  home  flocks  if  attacked  with  sheep-pox,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  their  efforts,  as  I  believe  and  earnestly  hope  they  will, 
they  will  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  hundreds  who,  like 
myself,  are  eacli,  by  these  meddling,  unjustifiable  inter- 
ferences, made  An  Anxious  Elockjiastek. 
March  17,  1873. 

Sir, — On  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  that,  partly  througli 
the  interruptions  I  experienced,  and  partly  through  defective 
eyesight,  I  omitted  to  reply  to  three  points  in  Mr.  Read's  ad- 
dress last  Saturday,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  now  briefly 
supply  such  omission.  Mr.  Read  demurred  to  the  following 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Brereton's  letter  to  you  :  "  If  Mr.  Read's 
advice  is  followed  whenever  sheep-pox  breaks  out  in  any  farm 
or  district,  100  per  cent.,  not  only  of  those  attacked,  but  of  the 
adjacent  flocks,  must  perish."  Yet  Mr.  Read  advocated  that 
the  disease  should  be  stamped  out  by  killing  not  only  the 
affected  sheep  and  those  folded  with  them,  but  also  any  other 
flock  in  an  adjacent  field.  How  then  could  he  complain  that 
Mr.  Brereton  had  misrepresented  him  ?  Again,  Mr.  Read  said, 
"  I  have  been  told  that  Professor  Siraouds  saw  6,000  cases  of 
sheep-pox  in  one  day,  and  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
extended  over  eighteen  months ;"  to  which  I  reply  that  if  the 
disease  extended  over  that  period  it  was  due  solely  to  inoculation, 
and  that  if  Professor  Simonds  saw  G,000  cases  in  one  day  they 
were  cases  of  inoculation — it  would  have  taken  him  several 
days,  and  he  would  have  had  to  travel  very  many  miles  to  have 
seen  GOO  cases  of  natural  sheep-pox.  And  now,  sir,  one  word 
respecting  the  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  last  Saturday. 
1  am  credibly  informed  that  it  was  generally  believed  throughout 
South  Norfolk  that  in  the  course  I  have  taken  I  was  actuated 
by  feelings  of  hostihty  to  Mr.  Read — feelings  whether  personal 
or  political  that  I  utterly  disclaim — and  that  it  was  also  felt  iu 
view  of  an  approaching  election  that  an  adverse  vote  on  a 
public  question  would  probably  damage  Mr.  Read's  chances  of 
re-election  as  member  for  South  Norfolk — hence  the  large 
meeting.  I  am  quite  content  to  accept  the  vote  of  last  Saturday 
as  one  of  confidence  in  Mr,  Read,  for  no  one   desires  mors 
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heartily  than  1  that  lie  may  loug  coutiuue  lus  useful  aud  suc- 
cessful career  iu  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  But, 
sir,  I  do  not  accept,  and  iu  face  of  the  large  aud  unanimous 
meeting  at  Lynn,  I  should  not  be  justified  iu  accepting  that 
vote  as  the  opinion  of  the  flock-masters  of  the  county,  aud, 
tlierefore,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  by  it  from  exerting  myself  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability  to  prevent  the  recommendation  of  the 
Central  Chamber  with  regard  to  sheep-pox  being  carried  into 
effect. — Yours  faithfully,  T.  Bkown. 

MarJiam,  Bownham,  March  19, 1873. 


SiK,— I  presume  that  any  fact  or  information  that  can 
throw  light  upon  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  amongst  the  flocks 
of  this  county  in  181S  will  be  of  some  value  to  those  who 
calmly  consider  the  subject,  and  who  do  not  confound  small-pox 
with  politics,  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  only  too  palpable  on 
Saturday  last.  'Well,  sir,  iu  ISIS,  my  father,  who  then  occupied 
the  farm  that  I  do  at  the  present,  sent  for  Mr,  Perry,  of 
Swaffham,  who  inoculated  liis  flock,  consisting  of  some  400 
ewes.    He  took  great  care  of  th.eni  by  keeping  them  dry  ;md 


under  cover,  and  he  never  lost  one.  The  other  sheep  upon  the 
farm,  consisting  of  shearlings  and  lambs,  did  not  take  the 
complaint ;  but  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Horace  Beck,  of  Harpley, 
sent  six  of  his  ewes  to  be  put  with  them,  aud  which  were  not 
inoculated.  Four  died,  and  the  remaining  two  lived  and  had 
lambs  the  following  spring.  His  fatlier,  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Beck,  whose  farm  joins  mine,  also  inoculated  his  flock  of  400 
ewes,  meeting  with  a  loss  of  13  only,  the  other  sheep  on  the 
place  escaping  scot  free.  The  late  Mr.  Tingey,  of  lleedham, 
also  pursued  the  same  course  with  a  large  number,  andsnfi'ered 
only  a  slight  loss.  I  don't,  Mr.  Editor,  advise  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  but  only  put  before  you  statements  that  can  be 
proved  by  the  shepherds  who  had  the  management  of  the  flocks 
at  that  time,  thinking  the  more  discerniug  amongst  us  will 
arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  of  the  political 
meeting  of  Saturday  last.  If  Chambers  of  Agriculture  are  to 
be  made  the  engines  of  partisanship  instead  of  promoting  the 
interest  that  they  were  established  for,  the  sooner  the  fires  are 
banked  up,  aud  the  stoker  aud  driver  take  their  departure,  the 
better. — 1  beg  to  remain,  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
EovoUon,  March  20, 1873.  F.  S,  Gouldee. 
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The  Commons  committee  resumed  its  sittings  on  Thursday, 
March  90,  Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  the  chair. 

Dr  Williams,  secretary  to  the  Veterinary  Department,  was 
furtlier  examined.  In  reply  to  questions  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  he  stated  that  he  considered  more  frequent  com- 
munications desirable  between  the  Veterinary  Departments  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  more  eilicient  system  of  inspection 
was  necessary.  He  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  slaughter 
all  animals  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  because 
it  was  not  a  fatal  disease. 

By  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Irish  cattle  were  not  inspected  at  the 
port  of  embarkation.  Such  an  inspection  was  desirable. 
With  regard  to  the  supply  of  meat,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  supply  from  Germany  would  iu  a  short  time  fall  short,  or 
they  would  have  to  get  their  supply  from  Russia,  The  most 
efficient  system  of  restriction  with  respect  to  Irish  cattle  would 
be  a  district  inspection. 

By  Mr.  Mo^^sell. — Had  no  doubt  that  pleuro-pueumonia 
liad  been  imported  into  this  country  from  Ireland,  and  also  that 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  sometimes  been  imported  from 
that  country.  It  would  be  impossible  effectually  to  repress 
these  diseases  unless  more  extensive  powers  were  given  to  the 
central  authorities.  The  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  were 
at  present  inefficient. 

By  Lord  R.  Montagu.— German  cattle  fetched  a  better 
price  than  Russian  cattle,  aud  therefore  the  Germans  preferred 
selling  their  own  cattle,  and  purchasing  Russian  cattle  to 
Bupply  any  deficiency.  He  believed  that  the  slaughtering  of 
foreign  cattle  at  the  ports  of  landing  tended  to  keep  out  dis- 
ease, and  was  therefore  desirable.  Under  the  present  restric- 
tions on  importation  it  was  possible  but  not  probable  that  the 
cattle  plague  could  be  introduced  into  this  country.  If  meat 
was  imported  instead  of  live  cattle,  the  price  of  meat  would  be 
reduced  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  W,  E.  FoRSTEE,  here  entered,  fsud  presided  over  the 
proeeedings  during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Clay,  explained 
in  detail  the  nature  of  the  complaints  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  port 
of  Hull,  in  not  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Act.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
arrangements  wliich  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  corporation 
had  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out. 

By  Mr,  Barclay. — Believed  that  there  was  an  average  loss 
of  £2  on  each  animal  attacked  by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  that  would  show  a  loss  of  £1,000,000  on  tlic  total  value 
of  £70,000,000.  There  was  a  greater  import  of  dead  meat  in 
1800  than  in  1872.  Tlie  only  material  increase  of  dead  meat 
now  imported  was  in  the  jireservcd  meat  from  Australia.  We 
were  now  getting  as  much  meat  from  Australia  as  from  all 
other  Rourccs,  exclusive  of  bacon  and  hams. 

By  Mr.  Uith.kv.— Tlwas  not  tlio  practice  of  the  Veterinary 
Dqiarttiient  in  Ireland  to  Hupply  the  d<!partment  in  tliis  country 
with  information  unless  it  was  applied  for. 


By  Mr.  Alderman  LusK. — Was  of  opinion  that  tlie  restric- 
tions on  Irish  stock  should  be  similar  to  those  imposed  on 
English  stock.  Had  no  doubt  that  salted  beef  imported  from 
America  would  be  as  good  as  English  beef. 

By  Mr.  Monsell. — In  the  event  of  a  special  outbreak  of 
cattle  disease  iu  Ireland,  the  authorities  in  that  country  would 
neglect  their  duty  if  they  did  not  institute  a  proper  in- 
spection. 

By  the  Chairman, — Believed  that  the  precautions  against 
foot-and-mouth  disease  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  they 
were  very  much  increased. 

Professor  Browne,  chief  inspector  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment, was  next  called,  and,  in  reply  to  questions  by  the  Chair- 
man, said  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been  known  on 
the  Continent  for  more  than  a  century.  It  first  appeared  iu 
England  in  1839,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  it  came 
from  Holland,  There  had  been  six  serious  outbreaks,  and  iu 
some  instances  sheep  and  other  animals  had  been  affected  by 
the  disease.  Believed  that  the  periodical  increase  of  the 
diseases  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  regulated 
diseases  generally.  This  disease  was  more  fatal  to  the  higher 
bred  animals  than  to  those  of  a  lower  class.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  late  outbreak  was  due  in  any  extent  to  foreign  im- 
portations, and  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  had  been  no  im- 
portations since  1868,  the  amount  of  disease  would  have  been 
much  the  same.  That  remark,  however,  did  not  apply  to  the 
import  of  Irish  cattle,  for  at  Bristol  he  had  seldom  gone  into 
the  market  without  finding  the  existence  of  disease  in  Irish 
cattle.  Tlie  weekly  import  from  Ireland  into  Bristol  was  from 
2,000  to  3,000.  The  disease  might  be  produced  in  thirty-six 
hours,  but  was  seldom  prolonged  beyond  four  days.  Was  of 
opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  disease  existed  before  the 
animals  were  shipped,  and  that  a  proper  system  of  inspection 
in  Ireland  would  have  discovered  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
The  only  way  of  stopping  the  disease  was  the  slaughter  of 
diseased  animals,  but  that  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
Irish  cattle  trade  with  this  country ;  but  Irish  farmers,  like 
the  Dutch,  would  take  extra  precautions  to  send  us  healthy 
cattle,  if  they  'knew  that  the  cargo  would  be  slaughtered 
if  they  arrived  diseased,  A  great  deal  might  bo 
done  to  prevent  the  importation  of  disease  if  au  eflicient  in- 
spection was  established  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
power  was  given  for  the  detention  of  the  animals.  The  same 
provisions  for  the  prevention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  in  the  case  of  cattle  plague,  without  the 
compulsory  slaughter.  There  ought  to  be  a  prevention  of  the 
movement  of  cattle  in  such  cases,  Plcuro-pneumonia  had  ex- 
isted in  this  country  since  1840,  and  was  difficult  to  root  out  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  before  the  disease  broke  out.  It 
could  only  be  communicated  by  actual  association  with  diseased 
animals.  Did  not  know  of  any  case  where  the  disease  was 
spontaneous.  Local  autlioritics  were  not  bo  relied  on  for  car- 
rying out  a  system  of  inspection  ;  and  official  inspectors  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  pleuro-pncmoniar 
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Of  course,  a  large  number  would  be  required.  The  best  way 
to  induce  farmers  to  afford  the  necessary  information  would  be 
to  give  them  so  much  compensation  as  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
cure another  animal.  "With  regard  to  the  slaughtering  and 
landing  at  the  port,  the  arrangements  at  Deptford  were  very 
good,  but  at  nearly  all  the  seaports  they  were  very  imperfect. 
It  would  be  a  great  expense  to  some  of  the  ports  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  arrangements,  'and  unless  they  were  carried  out 
there  was  considerable  risk  of  the  introdction  of  disease. 
The  committee  then  adjourned. 

The  following  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham  and  the  Government : — 

Sir, — The  Markets  and  Fairs  Committee  of  this  borough, 
as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  under  section  11 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  have  from 
time  to  time  within  their  jurisdiction  taken  all  such  measures 
as  appeared  to  them  advisable  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle.  They  em- 
ploy a  local  firm  of  veterinary  surgeons  as  inspectors  for  the 
borough,  who  daily  inspect  the  markets  and  also  attend  and 
report  cases  outside  the  market.  .  The  markets  and  fairs  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  daily,  and  the  floats, 
trucks,  and  other  vehicles  used  for  conveying  animals  to  and 
out  of  the  market,  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected 
before  and  after  being  used.  The  committee  had  also  ap- 
pointed a  special  officer  to  attend  and  inspect  the  several  rail- 
way stations,  and  the  trucks,  landing  stages,  and  pens,  and  to 
see  that  the  several  companies  strictly  comply  with  the  Act 
and  Privy  Council  Orders.  The  inspector  also  inspects  the 
cowhouses,  &c.,  in  the  borough,  and  gives  the  necessary  orders 
for  them  to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  reporting  daily  to  the 
market  superintendent.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  are  found  in  the  borough.  A  case 
was  tried  before  tlie  justices  on  the  31st  ult.  Tliirty-five 
animals  were  brought  into  the  fair  on  a  Wednesday.  On  the 
following  day  the  inspector  discovered  two  of  the  beasts  were 
suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  caused  the  whole 
to  be  isolated.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  all  became 
affected.  The  parties  were  summoned,  and  a  small  fine  and 
costs  imposed.  The  beasts  were  brought  from  Ireland,  and 
were  stated  to  be  entii-ely  free  from  all  disease  at  the  time  of 
shipping;  so  that  this  disease  must  have  been  engendered 
during  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  pens  at  the  port 
(Dublin)  or  in  transit  to  Birmingham.  As  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  cases  are  of  daily  occurrence,  T  am  desired 
by  the  committee  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  matter,  and  respectfully  to  suggest  that 
all  local  authorities  should  appoint  officers  to  see  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Animals'  Order  of  1871  (No.  341)  under 
tlie  following  headings  are  properly  and  efficiently  carried  out, 
viz.:  Cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  vessels  at  shipping  and  un- 
shipping places.  Cleansing  and  tlisinfeeting  of  landing  places. 
Transit  of  animals  by  railway.  Cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
pens  and  vehicles.  I  am  also  desired  to  inform  their  lordships 
that  the  committee  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
no  trucks  or  other  vehicles  used  for  the  conveyance  of  animals 
either  by  ship  or  railway  should  be  allowed  to  leave  any  station 
or  place  without  being  first  cleansed  and  disinfected.  You  will 
oblige  the  committee  by  bringing  this  communication  before 
their  lordships  as  early  as  practical. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  E.  J.  Hayes,  Town  Clerk. 

The  following  is  the  reply  : 

Privy  Council  Office,  Veterinary  Department,  Princes  Street, 
Westminster,  12th  March,  1873. — Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject of  cleansing  and  disinfection,  and  to  state  that  the  same 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council. — I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  AlexajSDEr  Williams,  Secretary. 


THE  CATTLE  DISEASES  COMMITTEE.— PROTEST 
AGAINST  DR.  WILLIAMS'  EVIDENCE.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Hull  Cattle  Plague  Committee,  held  in  the  Town- 
hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Alderman  Bannister,  the  town 
clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  M.P.,  caUing  attention  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Dr.  Williams,  Secretary  to  the  Veterinary 
Department,  Privy  Council,  before  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,    A  copy  of  tlie  evideuce 


by  Dr.  Williams  was  enclosed.  It  was  therein  charged 
against  HuU  that  the  local  authorities  would  not  carry  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  Department.  The  evidence  further 
stated  that  there  was  needed  better  provision  for  isolation, 
slaughtering,  and  destruction  of  carcases,  and  the  danger 
arose  from  the  defined  area  in  Hull  having  no  division  what- 
ever from  other  parts  of  the  town.  There  was  no  remedy  for 
the  evils  at  Hull  but  to  stop  the  importation  of  cattle  there 
and  then.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  cattle  plague  was  last 
year  introduced  into  the  country  through  HuU  by  reason  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  in  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  infected  cattle,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Joseph  Somes. — The  Town  Clerk  prepared  an  answer,  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the 
Orders  of  the  Privy  Council  thereunder  were  most  strictly 
enforced  in  HuU,  and  that  no  breach  occurred  without  the 
prosecution  of  the  offender.  The  provision  for  isolation  of 
foreign  cattle  consisted  of  lairs  provided  by  the  Corporation, 
at  a  cost  of  £8,847  18s.  lOd.,  pronounced  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Inspector,  Professor  Browne,  as  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, and  extensive  sheds  provided  by  the  Dock  Company. 
The  defined  area  of  the  port  was  strictly  guarded,  under  re- 
gulations deemed  by  the  Lord  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  sufficient,  and  which  experience  had  proved 
to  be  amply  so.  On  all  occasions  in  cases  under  their  control 
the  local  authority  had  properly  destroyed  all  carcases  of  dis- 
eased animals,  but  they  had  hitherto  and  still  continued  to 
deny  not  only  all  responsibility  but  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  ex  Joseph  Somes.  To  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  cattle  Liito  HuU  would  be  an  unjust 
and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  the  Privy  Council  which 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  would  not  only  not  warrant,  but 
condemn.  The  officers  of  the  Department  took  into  their 
own  hands,  without  notice  to  the  local  authority,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  diseased  cattle  on  board  the  Joseph  Somes,  and 
were  alone  responsible  for  any  evils  which  have  resulted 
therefrom.  The  Committee  considered  that  the  statements 
made  in  the  evidence  were  very  unfair,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
tlianks  to  Mr.  Clay  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 
The  Town  Clerk  was  authorised  to  attend  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  bring  forward  what  evidence  he  might  deem 
necessary  in  defence  of  the  "  fame  of  the  town." 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOTEL  COMPANY  (LI- 
MITED).— The  general  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
March  18,  Mr.  Henry  Trethewy  in  the  chair,  when  the 
following  report  was  received  and  adopted  : — In  presenting  the 
balance-sheet  and  accounts  for  the  year  1873  (with  the  auditor's 
report  thereon)  to  the  shareholders,  the  directors  are  glad 
to  be  able  again  to  congratulate  them  on  tlie  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  prospects  of  the  company.  The  trade  receipts  of 
the  past  year  have  amounted  to  £16,51G  8s.  5d.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  £1,338  13s.  Id.  on  those  of  1871.  The  interest  on 
the  mortgage,  the  debentures,  and  preference  stock  having  • 
been  paid,  there  is  a  balance  of  £1,597  5s.  lOd.,  which  being 
added  to  the  sum  of  £357  Is.  4d.,  the  surplus  of  net  profits 
for  the  year  1871,  makes  up  the  sum  of  £1,854  7s.  2d.  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account.  Out  of  this 
the  directors  recommend  a  dividend  of  £3  10s.  per  cent.,  free 
of  income-tax,  on  the  original  capital  beiug  declared,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £388  lis.  3d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next 
account.  The  manager  reports  that  tlie  business  of  the  Hotel 
still  continues  to  increase,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  refuse 
accommodation  to  1,658  visitors  during  the  year  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Hotel  having  been  full.  The  new  buildings 
authorised  to  be  erected,  and  which  will  provide  forty  addi- 
tional bedrooms,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  end  of 
AprU. — Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Leeds 
were  re-elected  directors  of  the  company.  The  proceedings, 
which  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  closed  with  votes 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Directors,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
manager. 

THE  GREAT  YORKSHIRE  STOCK  SALES.— The 
second  week  of  these  annual  sales  consequent  on  Lady  Day 
removals  has  produced  results  equal  to  those  of  the  opening 
week.  Mr.  Boulton's  report  for  the  Malton  district  of  the 
two  ridings  gives  ewes  from  C5s.  to  863.,  hoggs  60s.  to  65s. 
per  head ;  calving  cows  £18  to  £35,  and  fat  stock  10s.  to 
10s.  6d.  per  stone.  Grazing  stock  very  dear.  Cart-horaes  have 
made  from  m  to  «97  lOs. 
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THE   BIRMINGHAM    SHORTHORN   SHOW  AND    SALE, 

Thuksday,  March  6tli. 

[from  our  own  correspondent.] 


The  attendance  was  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
as  were  the  entries,  of  which  there  were  177,  against  106 
last  year  ;  the  yearling  bulls  contributing  24,  and  the 
bull-calves  46  to  this  increase.  As  a  matter  of  course 
in  an  assemblage  of  this  kind  where,  according  to  the 
printed  regulations,  every  animal  must  be  disposed  of 
under  the  hammer  with  a  reserve  of  only  20  gs.,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Shorthorns  of  the  highest  grade  would 
put  in  an  appearance.  All  that  the  Council  who  under- 
take the  management  propose  to  themselves  is  the  dissemi- 
nation of  well  bred  stock  among  tenant-farmers  of  moderate 
means  in  place  of  the  weedy  nondescripts  too  frequently 
met  with ;  and  very  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  direction.  The  show  was  not  only  more  extensive 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  often  more  uniform 
in  merit.  The  buUs  above  twelve  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  months  old  made  up  far  the  best  class,  as  no  fewer 
than  50  were  actually  sent  into  the  arena,  and  these  were  a 
very  useful  lot.  The  first  prize  went  to  Earl  of  Liverpool 
4th,  a  dark  roan,  of  which  Sir  George  Jenkinson  was  the 
breeder  and  exhibitor,  a  thick-fleshed  compact  bull,  with  a 
good  chine,  but  falling  ofl'  behind  the  shoulder 
and  drooping  in  his  quarters,  as  well  as  being 
somewhat  effeminate  in  the  head.  This  award 
was  challenged  by  a  large  majority  of  outside  judges, 
who  unhesitatingly  preferred  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay's 
red  and  white  Roderick,  placed  second,  nearly  two 
months  younger,  and  consequently  less  fully  de- 
veloped. He  is,  however,  straighter  in  the  back, 
and  although  not  so  heavy  as  his  opponent,  is 
more  true  in  form,  with  good  hair,  and  a  more  masculine 
head.  The  official  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal  to 
the  sale  ring,  for  while  the  first  prize  was  bought  at 
80  gs.,  there  was  100  gs.  given  for  the  second.  As  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  subjoined  list,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  yearling  bulls  brought  fair  prices. 

The  entries  of  bull-calves,  above  six  and  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  old,  amounted  to  83,  and  there  were 
not  more  than  three  or  four  absentees,  but  this  was  by  no 
means  so  generally  good  as  the  previous  class  ; 
although  the  judges,  from  out  the  multitude 
of  candidates  selected  ten  or  a  dozen  as  being  eligible 
for  honours.  Ultimately,  after  much  consideration,  they 
gave  the  precedence  to  Huntsman,  a  precocious 
youngster,  having  a  good  level  back  for  his  age, 
but  not  nearly  so  likely  to  grow  into  a  desirable 
bull  as  Mr.  Mace's  second-prize-taker,  Windrush, 
which,  though  lower  in  condition,  is  larger  in  scale, 
with  an  abundance  of  excellent  hair,  and  a  masculine  head. 
Of  course  all  that  the  judges  have  to  guide  them  in  making 
their  decisions  are  the  relative  qualifications  of  the 
competitors  in  regard  to  form  and  substance.  After  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  this  instance,  and  access  to  the 
catalogue  had  been  afi'orded  them,  they  found  that  they 
had  given  the  first  prize  to  a  calf  which  apparently  had 
only  the  bare  number  of  crosses  of  pure  Shorthorn  blood 
which  entitled  him  to  admission,  in  preference  to  one 
which  was  descended  from  a  grandsire  so  illustrious  as  the 
Seventh  Duke  of  York.  They,  therefore,  suggested  to 
the  stewards  that  in  future  the  pedigrees  of  all  the  animals 
should  be  accessible  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  adju- 
dicate upon  them,  conceiving  it  to  be  only  right  tiiat  where 
other  poiuts  were  nearly  balanced  blood  should  carry  the 
day.     The   question  will  hereafter  no  doubt  he  brought 


under  the  notice  of  the  executive.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
state  that  from  explanations  which  have  been  given  it 
seems  that  Huntsman's  pedigree  can  be  traced  further 
back,  but  that  his  owner  contented  himself  with  satisfy- 
ing the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  schedule  of  premiums. 
Here,  again,  it  will  be  observed  the  authoritative 
verdict  was  set  aside ;  Mr.  Henry  Allsopp,  of  Hindlip 
Hall,  giving  109  gs.  for  Windrush,  while  Mr.  J.  Barker, 
of  Rushton,  Tarporley,  secured  Huntsman  for  65  gs.  The 
prize  in  the  new  class  for  heifer-calves  was  withheld,  its 
only  occupant  being  considered  undeserving ;  and  so 
might  that  for  cows,  of  which  there  were  only  two.  The 
two  classes  were,  indeed,  little  better  than  a  farce,  and 
had  better  be  struck  out  of  the  list.  The  bulls  above 
twenty  and  not  exceeding  twenty-six  months  old  in- 
cluded several  prize  winners  at  other  exhibitions  ;  but  there 
was  only  one  bull  above  thirty-six  months,  Mr.  Tidy's 
Lord  Charles,  a  very  large  animal,  which  received  the 
prize.  The  sale  business  was  altogether  fairly  brisk  ;  the 
buyers  going  chiefly  for  useful  rather  than  very  fashion- 
able animals,  and  with  a  number  of  dairymen  amongst 
the  customei's  "  booked." 

PRIZE-LIST. 

JUDGES.— W.  Sanday,  Ratcliffe-on-Trent,  Notts ;  R.  Doig, 

Lillingtone  Lovell,  Bucks. 

Bulls  exceeding  twelve  and  not  exceeding  twenty  months 
old.— First  prize,  £30,  Sir  G,  Jenkinson,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Earl  of 
Liverpool  4th)  ;  second,  £20,  Col.  Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P.  (Rode- 
rick) ;  third,  £10,  C.  Bayes  (Vespasian).  Commended  and 
reserve  number :  C.  Bayes  (Jasper) ;  Major  Webb  (Grand 
Gwynne)  ;  T.  Morris  (Statesman) ;  Sir  G.  Jenkinson  (Em- 
peror) ;  Thomas  Game  and  Son,  Broadmoor  (Recorder). 

Bull  calves  exceeding  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
old.— Pirst  prize,  £20,  T,  Hewer  (Huntsman) ;  second,  £10, 
T.  Mace  (Windrush) ;  third,  £5,  0.  Viveash  (Woodborough). 
Highly  commended  and  reserve :  J.  Briscoe  (Burton  Butter- 
fly). Commended:  S.  C.  Pilgrim  (Baronet);  T.  Mace  (Ge- 
neral Wetherby) ;  R.  Robbins  (Mars) ;  S.  Lewis  Horton 
(Cherry  Prince  2nd) ;  T.  Latham  (Fungus). 

Cows  or  heifers  exceeding  three  and  not  exceeding  six  years 
old.—Prize,  £5,  W.  S.  Woodroffe  (Cosette). 

Heifers  exceeding  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old.— > 
Prize,  £5,  C.  Barnett  (Before-time  Oxford). 

Heifers  exceeding  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old.— 
Prize,  £5,  T.  Harris  (Lady  Margaret). 

Heifer  calves  exceeding  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  mouths 
old. — No  merit. 

Bulls  exceeding|twenty  and  not  exceeding  thirty-six  months 
old. — Prize,  £5,  S.  L.  Horton  (Idsal).  Commended  and  re- 
serve :  L.  Whitehouse  (Gainful). 

Bulls  exceeding  thirty-six  months  old.—Prize,  £5,  W.  Tidy 
Lord  Charles). 

SALE        LIST. 

Mr.  Lythall,  Auctioneer. 

Major  Webb's  (Elford)  Grand  Gwynne,  by  Duke  of  Cambridge 

(25940).— Messrs.  Home,  50  gs. 
Mr.  J .  Pulley's  (Lower  Eaton)  White  Butterfly,  by  Cherry 

Butterfly  (23550).— Mr.  Lunn,  24  gs. 
Mr.    T.     Morris'    (Maiseraore)    Statesman,    by    Charleston 

(21400).— Mr.  Cook,  46  gs. 
Mr,  J.  Baldwin's  (Luddington)  Shakespeare,  by   Lord  Yar- 
mouth.— Mr.  E.  Whitehouse,  34  gs. 
Lord  Sudeley's    (Toddington)   Llewellyn   3rd,   by  Prince   of 

Clarence  (27163).— Mr.  O.  J.  Morris,  35 gs. 
Mr.  T.  Mace's  (Slierborne)  Major  Tliorndale,  by  Royal  Cam- 
bridge 2nd  (25010) — Mr.  Kirkham,  GO  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and   Son's   (Broadmoor)   St.  Benedict,   by 

Royal  Benedict  (37348).— Mr.  C.  Cagswell,  34  gs. 
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Messrs.    Horsley    and    Son's  (Colton  Manor)  Lord   of   the 

Manor,  by  2nd  Duke  of  Darlington  (28376).— Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, 21  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Johnson's  (Norton  Lindsey)   Victor,  by  Oxford  Bar- 

rington. — Mr.  Wni.  Davis,  26  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Robinson's  (Biirton-on-Trent)  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford, 

by  Cecil  (28150).— Mr.  Cook,  30  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Robinson's  (Burton-on-Trent)  Lord  of  the  Valley,  by 

2nd    Duke  of   Darlington    (23876).— Mr.    C.    P.   Noel, 

28  gs. 
Mr.   J.  Burgess'    (Edenham)    Prince   Araadeus,   by   Prince 

Boabdil  (27120).— Mr.  Hunt,  35  gs. 
Mr.  C.  Bayes'  (Kettering)  Jasper,  by  Prince  Royal  (24859). — 

Mr.  Wm.  Seed,  27  gs. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson's  (Austin  House)  Lothair,  by  18th  Duke  of 

Oxford  (2599).— Mr.  W.  Askin,  31  gs. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon's  (Brailes  House)  Cesarewitch  2nd,  by  Wild 

Duke  (27808).- Mr.  R.  Pellowes,  48  gs. 
Rev.  H.  Beckwith's  (Eaton  Constantine)  Duke  of  Albany,  by 

Charles  Edward  (35743).— Mr.  J.  Thornton,  38  gs. 
Mr.  C.  Bayes'  (Kettering)  Vespasian,  by  Prince  Royal  (24859). 

— Capt.  Mytton,  71  gs. 
Mr.  E.  Lythall's  (Radford  Hall)  Leo,  by  Eitz  Killerby  (261G6). 

— Mr.  C.  Griffin,  30  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Robinson's  (Burton-on-Trent)  'Symmetry,   by   Cecil 

(28150).— Mr.  H.  R.  Hughes,  28  gs. 
Mr.   C.   Stubbs'    (Preston  Hill)   Simple  Simon,   by  Charles 

Edward  (25743).— Mr.  Kirkham,  40  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Robinson's  (Great  Berkhamstead)  Darius,  by  Nobility 

(26965).— Mr.  Sheraton,  23  gs. 
Sir  G.  Jenkinson's  (Eastwood  Park)  Earl  of  Liverpool  4th,  by 

Duke  Carlo  3rd  (28347).— Earl  of  Warwick,  80  gs. 
Mr.   H.    E.   Raynbird's   (Old  Basing)    Baronet,  by  Patrician 

(24728).— Mr.  Lang,  30  gs. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon's  (Brailes  House)  Duke  of  Brailes  3rd,  by 

18th  Duke  of  Oxford  (25995).— Mr.  J.  BeU,  45  gs. 
Sir   G.   Jenkinson's    (Eastwood  Park)    Butterman,  by  Duke 

Carlo  3rd  (28347).— Mr.  Williams,  65  gs. 
Mr.   J.   J.   Sharp's   (Broughton)   2nd  Duke  of  Kingscote,  by 

Duke  of  Kingscote  (25981).— Mr.  N.  Stilgoe,  30  gs. 
Sir  G.  Jenkinson's   (Eastwood  Park)  Emperor,  by  Duke  Carlo 

3rd  (28347).— Mr.  W.  Bradley,  56  gs. 
Mr.  C.  Stubbs'  (Preston  Hill)    Little  John,  by  Charles  John. 

—Mr.  J.  Richards,  25  gs. 
Mr.  J.  J.   Shari)'s   (Broughton)  Lord  Walnut,  by  Duke  of 

Kingscote  (25981).— Mr.  J.  Coleman,  36  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Mace's  (Sherborne)  Cambridge  Duke,  by  Royal  Cam- 
bridge 2nd  (25010).— Mr.  J.  Pegler,  52  gs. 
Mr.   J.  A.   Muraford's   (Brill   House)  Dorton  Duke,  by  The 

Editor  (30134).— Mr.  C.  Booth,  50  gs. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Horton's  (Park  House)    Marquis,  by  Grand  Duke 

of  Pawsley  (28755).— Mr.  W.  Target,  50  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Briscoe's  (Hill  Croome)  Baughton  Festival,  by  Festival 

(26147).— Mr.  W.  Targett,  48  gs. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson's  (Austin  House)  Filho  DaPuta,  by  18th 

Duke  of  Oxford  (25995).— Mr.  W.Severne,  51  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and  Son's  (Broadmoor)  Recorder,  by  Buc- 
caneer (25693).— Mr.  J.  Sellman, 45  gs. 
Mr.  J.Watson's  (Warley  Hall)  Warlock, by  Champion  (28156). 

—Mr.  Hortin  Smith,  23  gs. 
Col.  Loyd-Lindsay's  (Lockinge  Park)  Roderick,  by  Rob  Roy 

(29806).— Mr.  S.  J.  Horton,  100  gs. 
Mr.  E.  Lythall's  (Radford  HaU)   Lord  Charles  5th,  by  Fitz 

Killerby  (26166).— Mr.  Drinkwater,  24  gs. 
Mr.    T.   Latham's  (Wittenham)  Unitarian,  by  Bismarck. — 

Mr.  F.  Danby,  45  gs. 
Mr.  S.  Vergette's   (Drayton)  Red  Count,  by  Red  Knight 

(29741).— Mr.  J.  Hicken,  46  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and  Son's  (Broadmoor)  The  Plaintive,  by  Buc- 
caneer (25693).— Mr.  Coldicott,  34  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Woodward's  (Birlingham)  Lord  Clyde,  by  Royal  Claro 

(39855).— Mr.  Hartindale,  26  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and  Son's  (Broadmoor)  Lord  Brouham,  by 

Buccaneer  (25693).— Mr.  Taylor,  27  gs. 
Mr.   A.  Robatham's   (Oak  Farm)    King  Victor,  by   Prince 

Charlie  (27129).— Mr.  J.  Orton,  70  gs. 
Mr.  E.  Lythall's  (Radford  Hall)  Valentine,  by  Fitz   Killerby 

(26166).— Mr.  J.  Waddington,33  gs. 
Mr.  S.  V.  Bliss's  (Weston  Underwood)  Derby    Duke,    by 

Warrior— Mr.  Herbert,  28  gs. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson's  (Austin  House)  Famous,  by  Severn  Lad 

(29959).— Mr.  R.  Careless,  33  gs. 
Mr.  J.Watson's  (Warley  Hall)  Wellingtonia,  by  Tommy  Dodd, 

— Mr.  Kirkham,  32  gs. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Raynbird's  (Old  Basing)  Formosus,  by  Badminton 

Hero  (27905).— Mr.  J.  Rowland,  25  gs. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Allan's  (Clifford  Priory)  Leader,  by  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (26026).— Mr.  T.  Lester,  41  gs. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Burtt's  (Kettering)  Wallace,  by  Farnley  Royal 

(28573).— Capt.  Townshend,  42  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and  Son's  (Broadmoor)  Prince  Burly,  by 

Buccaneer  (25693).— Mr.  J.  Houlton,  40  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Adwick's  (Staythorpe)  Prince  Arthur,  by  Prince  Im- 
perial (27145).— Mr.  Fowler,  24  gs. 
Major  Webb's  (Elford)  Satellite,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne 

(26290).— Mr.  W.Watson,  31  gs. 
Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Tindall's   (Knapton  Hall)  Fairy  King,  by 

Melrose  (29357).— Mr.  E.  Carey,  32  gs. 
Rev.  H.  Beckwith's  (Eaton  Constantine)  Reuben,  by  Crown 

Prince  (28384).— Mr.  G.  Morris,  36  gs. 
Mr.  E.  Lythall's  (Radford  Hall)  Starlight,  by  Fitz  Killerby 

(36166).— Lady  Shelley,  30  gs. 
Mr.  C.Barnett's  (Stratton  Park)  Hardware,  by  Paris  (29523). 

—Mr.  G.  WaUis,  35  gs. 
Mr.  R.  Hemmiug's  (Bentlcy  Manor)  Cherry  King,  by  Saturnus 

(29932).— Mr.  Udal,  32  gs. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Horton's  (Park  House)  Constantine,  by  Prince 

Charming  (27130).— Mr.  T.  Hardson,  43  gs. 
Mr.  S.    V.   Bliss'    (Weston  Underwood)   Prince   Victor,  by 

Warrior. — Mr.  Clarkson,  23  gs. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim's  (The  Outwoods^  Yankee,  by  Fifth  Lord  of 

the  Lilacs  (26713).— Mr.  Newman,  36  gs. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Curtler's  (Bevere  House)    Walsingham,  by  Grand 

Duke  of  Clarence  (38750).— Mr.  J.  Perkins,  35  gs. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim's  (The  Outwoods)  Baronet,  by  Fifth  Lord  of 

the  Lilacs  (36712).— Mr.  W.  Beaden,  58  gs. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Curtler's  (Bevere  House)  Lord  Rosebery,  by  Grand 

Duke  of  Clarence  (28750).— General  Pearson,  24  gs. 
Mr.  H.   E.   Raynbird's   (Old  Basing)  Coronet,  by  Patrician 

(24728).— Mr.  C.  Pratt,  24  gs. 
Mr.   J.   A.  Beale's    (Brockhurst)   Rockingham,  by    Rocket 

(29811).— Mr.  W.  Beswell,  50  gs. 
Mr.  R.  Brown's    (Wigginton  House)  Baron  Wigginton,  by 

Crown  Prince  (28280).-Mr.  T.  Beard,  30  gs. 
Mr.   S.   C.   Pilgrim's  (The  Outwoods)  Prince   of  the  Lilacs 

2nd,  by  Fifth  Lord  of  the  Lilacs  (26712).— Mr.  W.  J. 

Crofts,  26  gs. 
Mr.  R.  Hemming's  (Bentley  Manor)  Fngleraau,  by  Saturnus 

(29932).— Mr.  G.  Cooke,  36  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Johnson's   (Norton  Lindsey)    Harry,   by   Hailstorm 

(28807).— Mr.  R.  Hyatt,  21  gs. 
Mr.  W.  Hawkes'  (Thentord) Friar,  by  Lord  Lieutenant  (39134). 

—Mr.  W.  Midgley,  21  gs. 
Sir  R.  Peel's  (Drayton  Manor)  Baron  Rose,  by  Red  Knight 

(29741).— Mr.  G.  Day,  21  gs. 
Mr.  T.   G.   Curtler's  (Bevere  House)  Lord  Bolton,  by  Grand 

Duke  of  Clarence  (28750).— Mr.  S.  V.  Bliss,  28  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Mace's  (Sherborne)  Windrush,  by   Baron  Wetherby 

24th  (27980).— Mr.  H.Allsopp,  109  gs. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon's   (Brailes  House)   Lord  Mayor,  by  17th 

Duke  of  Oxford  (25994).— Mr.  W.  Winterton,  33  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and  Son's  (Broadmoor)  Syntax,  by  Buccaneer 

(35693).— Mr.  Reynolds,  31  gs. 
Mr.  W.  Woodward's  (Hardwick  Bank)  Prelate,  by  Majestic 

(29256).— Mr.  J.  Lakin,  30  gs. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford's  (Brill  House)  The  Morning  Post,  by  The 

Editor  (30134).— Mr.  J.  Warden,  24  gs. 
Mr.  W.  Woodward's  (Hardwick  Bank)  Douglas,  by  Majestic 

(29256).— Mr.  W.  Martin,  23  gs. 
Mr.  R.  Finder's  (Whitwell)  Brunswick,  by  By  this  (25700).— 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  36  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Mace's  (Sherborne)  Red  Duke,  by  Royal  Cambridge 

2nd  (25010).— Mr.  J.  S.Jordan,  35  gs- 
Mr.   T.    Hewer's    (Inglesham)    Huntsman,  by  Allen-a-Dale 

— Mr.  J.  Barker,  65  gs. 
Mr.  R.  Robins'  (The  Hollies)  Mars,  by  Martyr  (29310).— Mr. 

J.  Perks,  51  gs. 
Mr.    R.    Potter's   (Ilawkeswell)    Hawkseye,  by    Champion 

(28156).— Mr.  W.  Tibbits,27  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Mace's  (Sherborne)    General   Wetherby,    by  Baroa 

Wetherby  24th  (27980).— Mr.  G.  Money,  51  gs. 
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Mr.  J.  Woodward's  (Birliagliaiu)  Samssoa,  by  Geneva's  Grand 

Duke  2nd  (38702).— Mr.  Wells,  23  gs. 
Mr.  S.  C.  PUgrira's  (The  Outwoods)  Warrior,  by  Fifth  Lord 

of  the  Lilacs  (26712).— Mr.  Jenkyns,  31  gs, 
Mr,  J,  Briscoe's  (Hill  Croome)  Burton  Butterfly,  by  Butterfly 

Charlie  (28111).— Mr.  Crofts,  50  gs. 
Mr,   T.    Watson's   (Gilsou    Hall)    Nimrod,    by    Champion 

(28156).— Mr.  Drinkwater,  23  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Johnson's  (Sutton  by  Beckingham)  Marquis  2nd,  by 

Windsor  Royal  (30324).- Mr.  Whieldon,  21  gs. 
Mr.  A.  Robotham's  (Oak  Farm)  Temptation,  by   Champion 

(28156).— Mr.  H.  Gale,  27  gs. 
Mr,  S.  C,  Pilgrim's  (The  Outwoods)  Rob  Roy,  by  Fifth  Lord 

of  the  Lilacs  (26712).— Mr.  Booker,  41  gs. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Pilgrim's  (The  Outwoods)  Count,  by  Fifth  Lord  of 

the  Lilacs  (26712).— Mr.  Hoddinott,  25  gs. 
Mr,  J,  J,  Sharp's   (Broughton)  Golden    Crown,  bv   Satan 

(27438).— Mr.  Painter,  58  gs, 
Mr,  T.  Johnson's  (Norton  Lindsey)  King  of  the  Forest,  by 

Oxford  Barrington. — Mr.  Fidoe,  21  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Woodward's  (Birlingham)   Banker,  by  Royal  Claro 

(29855).— Mr.  W.  Woodward,  21  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Robinson's  (Great  Birkhamstead)  Daniel  Defoe,  by 

Monitor  (24615).— Rev.  E.  Warter,  27  gs, 
Mr.   M.    Foxwell's  (Hinckley)  Prince  Arthur,    by    Crown 

Prince  (28287).— Mr.  Kimber,  21  gs, 
Mr,  C.  Barnett's  (Stratton  Park)  Menelsus,  by  Paris  (29523). 

—Mr.  R,  Flintham,  27  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Walker's  (Stbwell  Park)  Cotswold,  by  Paritor  (27040) 

Mr^  H.  Howman,  25  gs. 
Mr,  W.  Woodward's  (Hardwick  Bank)  Marathon,  by  Majestic 

(29256).— Mr.  S.  Wilson,  21  gs, 
Mr.  W.  Ladds'  (EUington)  Roan  Bull,  by  Earl  of  Barrington 

2nd  (28494).— Mr,  Drinkwater,  21  gs, 
Messrs,  J,  and  E.  Tindall's  (Knapton  Hall)  St.  James,  by 

Melrose  (29357).— Mr.  11.  Gale,  25  gs. 
Major  AVebb's  (Elibrd)  Sultan ;  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lishtburne 

(26290).— Mr.  Minors,  38  gs. 
Mr.  S.  L.Horton's  (Park  House)  Cherry  Prince  2ud,  by  Prince 

Charming  (27130).— Lord  Forester,  51  gs. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Eaton's  (Tolethorpe)  Trafalgar,  by  Lord  Nelson 

(26693).— Mr.  II.  Elkingtou,  34  gs. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon's  (Brailes  House)  Sir  Lanncelot  2nd,  by 

18th  Duke  of  Oxford  (35995).— Mr.  Franklin,  24  gs. 
Mr.  O.  Viveash's  (Berwick  liassett)  Woodborougli,  by  Lord 

Darlington  (29095).— Mr.  J.  Roberts,  57  gs, 
Mr.  E.  Lythall's  (Radford  Hall)  Sapcote,  by  Fitz  Killerby 

(26166).— Mr.  Hartshorne,  27  gs. 
Messrs.  Dudding's   (Panton  House)  Kirkston,  by  Duke  of 

Waterloo  (28464).— Mr.  Norwood,  37  gs. 
Messrs.  T.  Game  and  Son's  (Broadmoor)  Midsummer,  by  Puri- 
tan (27321).— Mr.  Reynolds,  24  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Harris's  (Stony  Lane)  Hopeful,  by  Magnum  Bonum 

(26785).— Mr.  Simon,  37  gs.     '       '    '        ^ 
Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Tindall's  (Knapton  Hall)  Chatsworth,  by 

Pantaloon  (29518),— Mr.  Wulley,  30  gs. 
Mr.  T.  Latham's    (Wittenhain)  Fungus,   by  Bisraark.— Mr. 

H.  BramweU,  30  gs. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Horton's  (Park  House)  First  Fruits,  by  Idsal.— Mr. 

A.  Robotham,  30  gs, 
Mr.  C.  Bayes's  (Kettering)  Charon,  by  Satan  (37430).— Mr. 

Day,  21  gs, 
Mr.  George  Graham's  (The  Oaklands)    Don  Juan,  by  Lord 

Thomdale  (29310).— Mr.  R.  Robins,  56  gs. 


Mr.   Oriel  Viveash's    (Swindon)     Miltiades,    by  Marathon 

(39374).— Mr.  J.  BeU,  35  gs. 
Mr.  Frederick  Sartoris'  (Higham  Ferrers)  Lord  Rosy,  by  Duke 

of  Kingscote  (35981).— Mr.  Craddock22  gs. 
Mr.  George  Graham's  (The  Oaklands)  Cremorne,  by  Cardinal 

(37613).— Mr.  E.  Lythall,  35  gs. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Woodroffe's  (Loughborough),  Cosette,  by  Emperor 

of  the  Isles  (23887).— Mr.  Arkell  38  gs. 
Mr.  Charles  Barnett's  (Biggleswade)  Before-Time  Oxford,  by 

Brockley  Oxford  (25688).— Mr.  E.  Whitehouse,  31  gs. 
Mr.    Thomas    Harris'    (Bromsgrove)     Lady    Margaret,   by 

Festival  (26147).— Mr.  E.  Whitehouse,  44  gs. 
Mr.  Bowen  Burtt's  (Kettering)  Fern  Leaf,  by  Lord  Stanley 

(29205).— Mr.  E.  luglis,  25  gs. 
Mr.  A.  Robotham's  (Oak  Farm)  Countess,  by  Prince  Charlie 

(27129).— Mr.  T.  P.  Jones  21  gs. 
Mr.  John  Burgess'  (Bourne)   Amy  11th,    by  Cherry  Chap 
:  (20404).— Mr.  Arkell,  26  gs, 
Mr,  George  Game's  (Chipping  Norton)  Cleveland  Lass,   by 

Second  Earl  of  Cleveland  (26054).— Mr.  T.  P.  Jones,  25  gs, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Raynbird's  (Basing)  Prince  of  Sheba,  by  Larry 

Wetherby  (29026).— Mr.  Beale,  43  gs. 
Mr.  Edwin  Whitehouse' s  (Kingsbury)   Gainful,  by  Festival 

(26147).— Mr.  Ensor,  37  gs. 
Mr.  W.  Woodward's  (Hardwick  Bank)  Warlike  Wellington, 

by  Duke  of  Wellington  (29026).— Mr.  Swinnerton,  44  gs. 
Mr.  J.  W,  Wilson's  (Broadway)  Heron  (38849),  by  President 

(37088).— Mr.  Robotham,  jun.,  25  gs. 
Mr.  M.  Foxwell's    (Hinckley)    Crown  Prince  (38287),  by 

Magnum  Bonum  (26785).— Mr.  Drinkwater,  21  gs, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson's  Hyperion  (28885),  by  President  (37088). 

—Mr.  Cook,  37  gs. 
Mr.  D.  A.  G.  Birchley's  (Alvechurch)  Lord  Stuart,  by  Uni- 
versity (27693).— Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  29  gs. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel's    (Tamworth)  The  Red 

Count,  by  Count  Bickcrstafl^e  (23630).— Mr.  Spiers,  31  gs. 
Captain  Oliver's  (Towcester)   Sarchedon,  by  Grand  Duke  7th 

(19877).— Mr.  Burgess,  36  gs. 
Col.  Loyd-Lindsay's  (Wantage)  Magdaia,  by  Lord  Napier 

(26691).— Mr.  Hudson,  52  gs, 
Mr,    Samuel    Lewis    Bortou's    (Shifnal)    Idsal,    by  Prince 

Charming  (27130).— Mr.  Davis,  43  gs. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Day's  (Horsford)  4th  Duke  of  Claro,  by  Duke  of 

Liverpool  (2S414).— Mr.  Pitcher,  26  gs. 
Mr.  J.  Denchfield's  (Aston  Abbotts)  Jasper,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(35752).— Mr.  J.  Perkins,  47  gs. 
Mr.  Henry  Fawcett's  (Old  Bramhope)  Lord  Surmise,  by  18th 

Duke  of  Oxford  (25995).— Mr.  Beale,  43  gs. 
Mr.  Henry  Fawcett's  Strafford,  by  Lord  Strafford  (34468).— 

Mr.  Inghs,  35  gs. 
Mr.  William  Tidy's  (Middleton)    Lord  Charles  3nd,  by  Lord 

of  the  Isles  (30306).— Mr.  Ensor,  49  gs. 
Mr,  William  Midgley's  (Ribchester)  Ruby  Windsor  (39895), 

by  Sir  Windsor  Broughton  (37507).— Mr.  Hoddinott,  35  gs. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson's   (Sutton)  Duke  of  Rutland  3nd,  by 

Windsor  Royal  (30324).— Mr.  Wilkinson,  34  gs. 
Mr.  Jolm  Burgess's  (Edenham)  Moorish  Prince,  by  Prince 

Boabdil  (37130).— Mr.  Martin,  15  gs. 
Mr.  Frederick  Sartoris's  (Higham  Ferrers)  Baron  Milcotc,  by 

Duke  of  Kingscote  (25981).— Mr.  T  Game,  31  gs. 
Mr.  Frederick   Sartoris's  3nd  Duke  of  Milcote,  by  Duke  of 

Kingscote  (35981).— Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  50  gs. 
Mr.  Frederick  Sartoris's  Lord  Cherry  Milcote,  by  Duke  of 

Kingscote  (35981).— Mr.  T.  Game,  19  gs. 


SALE  OF  MR.  BOLTON'S  SHORTHORNS  AT  THE  ISLAND,  WEXFORD. 

On  Tuesday,  Makch  4, 1873, 


BY       MR.       JOHN       THORNTON. 

The  Island  is  a  large  demesne,  about  a  conplo  of  miles 
from  the  cast  coast  of  the  "  model  county"  of  Wexford.  It 
has  been  in  the  Bolton  family  for  six  generations,  and 
daring  the  Rebellion  of  '"JS  great  was  the  destruction. 
Both  agriculture  and  commerce  nourished  in  the  district 
to  a  large  extent,  years  gone  by,  and  the  country-side, 
even  to  the  present  day,  showa  signs  of  a  denser  popula- 


tion. Improvements  arc,  however,  rapidly  talcing  place  ; 
good  stock,  for  which  the  county  is  much  indebted  to 
that  energetic  Cumbrian,  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Enniscorthy, 
and  machinery  arc  further  developing  the  fertile  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  with  capital  flowing  in  fast  bj  new 
residents  and  occupiers.  Railway  companies  have  not  lost 
sight   of  the    local   advantages,   and    in   a   few   year 
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hence  tlie  Soutli  of  England  and  Ireland  traffic  will  be  fa- 
cilitated with  the  Great  Western  Extension  to  Eishguard, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Ballygeary,  Wexford,  where  Govern- 
ment works  are  already  in  progress  for  a  harbour.  The 
county  has  also  been,  according  to  the  statistics,  remark- 
ably free  fi'om  foot-and-mouth  disease,  so  that  if  the 
boats  and  transit  are  only  looked  to,  the  district  must 
eventually  become  one  of  the  greatest  nurseries  of  Irish 
stock. 

Mr.  Bolton's  father  was  not  only  noted  for  his  dairy,  but 
after  keeping  two  packs  of  hounds  at  his  sole  expense  for 
thirty  years,  the  inhabitants  subscribed  a  handsome  piece  of 
plate  in  acknowledgment.  The  son,  Mr.  William  Bolton, 
the  present  proprietor,  ardent  sportsman  though  he  be, 
gradually  converted  the  kennels,  stables,  and  yards  into 
cattle-boxes,  looked  well  to  his  herd,  and  started  into 
Scotland  for  some  bulls  from  Messrs.  Cruickshank's  herd. 
Then  Mr.  Carr's  stock  was  introduced,  and  the  Westland 
and  Aylesby  herds  supplied  the  bulls  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (23768)  and  Grey  Gauntlet  (19908),  both  even- 
tually turaing  out  excellent  sires.  At  length  Mr.  Bolton 
applied  to  the  fountain  head,  and  got  King  Richard  (26523) 
and  Manrico  (26805)  from  Mr.  Booth,  who  last  year  sent 
over  to  the  Island  his  best  yearling  Lieutenant-General. 
Consequently  in  sires,  the  herd  has  quite  the  lead  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  The  cows  were  large-framed  good 
dairying  cattle,  the  number  being  occasionally  added  to 
with  purchases  from  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Gwynue, 
Glossy,  and  Woodbine  tribes  of  more  ancient  descent. 
The  production  of  beef  gradually  superseded  butter. 
Grand  steers  grazed  the  Island,  Ballyoudoch,  and  Ballya- 
dam  farms ;  but  the  best  calves  were  at  last  saved  for 
bulls,  and  three  years  since  a  small  auction  was  held. 
Meantime  Mr.  Bolton  sent  some  bulls  and  heifers 
to  Dublin  and  the  Eoyal  Irish  shows,  when 
the  yearling  buU  premium  was  won,  and  also  the 
Purdon  Challenge  Cnps ;  whilst  in  his  own  locality 
Pat  McGill,  the  herdsman,  brought  out  Mr.  Bolton's 
plums  and  Tom  Quin,  Mr.  Meadows',  and  the  struggle 
has  been  thus  far  equally  maintained. 

The  Catalogue  this  year  gave  the  pedigrees  of  15 
bulls  and  18  cows  and  heifers,  against  34  catalogued 
last  year,  and  the  average  was  about  10  gs.  better. 
Three  yearling  bulls  of  the  Gwynne  tribe  were  the 
pick  of  the  lot,  and  large  hairy  animals  they  were ; 
the  three  averaged  over  80  gs,,  and  were  keenly  contested 


for  by  Irish  breeders.  Kiug  Muvtha,  a  deep  thick-fleshed 
short-pedigreed  roan,  brought  50  gs.,  and  Wood's  Gift,  a 
calf  that  had  not  thriven  quite  so  well  as  the  rcst,niade40  gs. 
King  Ned,  a  Gwynne,  was  the  favourite,  in  hair,  colour, 
and  growth,  and  as  an  English  order  was  said  to  be 
given  for  him,  but  the  bull  was  bought  for 
Lord  Bangor,  county  Down,  at  100  gs.  The  hrst  lot 
offered  was  also  a  Gwynne,  a  deep  red,  which  goes  to  Mr. 
Smith,  Australia,  at  66  gs.,  and  Richard  Gwynne  was 
bought  by  Major  McCreath  for  76  gs.  Lot  7,  White 
King,  was  thought  to  be  the  best  looking  prize  bull,  but 
the  colour  went  sorely  against  him,  and  Mr.  Conuon  got  a 
bargain  at  38  gs.  King  Patrick,  a  red  seven  months  calf, 
with  great  barrel  on  short  legs,  remains  in  the  county  at 
43  gs'.  (Mr.  Warren) ;  and  Red  Robin,  bred  from  the 
Aylesby  Bright  tribe,  although  small  of  growth,  was  neat 
and  bloodlike,  so  that  he  made  for  iMr.  Berresford, 
Armagh,  61  gs.  The  last  three  calves  went  at  lower  prices 
to  local  buyers,  the  last  of  all  making  19  gs.,  the  smallest 
sum. 

The  cows  and  heifers  were  mostly  in-calf,  and  for  the 
best  looking  there  was  good  bidding.  The  following  are 
the  prices :  Windsor's  Queen,  11  years  old,  26  gs.  (West) ; 
Cathleen,  9  years,  36  gs.  (Barden)  ;  Woodbine  4th,  7 
years,  a  very  good  cow,  50  gs.  (Connon)  ;  Tinka  Tink  9th, 
6  years,  31  gs.  (Reynell)  ;  Fuss,  6  years,  41  gs.  (Doyne) ; 
Faithful,  6  years,  56  gs.  (Kirk) ;  Faithless,  6  years,  40  gs. 
(Pounder) ;  Woodbine  8th,  3  years,  50  gs.  (Lord  Bangor) ; 
Lady  Mildred,  just  calved,  calf  retained,  25  gs.  (West)  ; 
Jlatilda,  3  years,  46  gs.  (Mounsey,  England)  ;  Milliner, 
just  calved,  calf  retained,  25  gs.  (Smith,  Australia); 
Marian,  3  years,  a  very  fine  heifer,  80  gs.  (S.  Morrow, 
county  Down)  ;  Orange  Blossom,  white,  25  gs.  (Kirk)  ; 
ilartha,  white,  23  gs.  (Kirk) ;  Game  Hen  4th,  2  years, 
very  hairy  and  good,  77 gs.  (Lord  Bangor);  Woodbine 
11th,  62  gs.  (S.  Morrow);  Queen Elenor,  26 gs.  (Leigh). 

At  the  luncheon  some  little  excitement  arose  when 
allusion  was  made  to  the  cattle  traffic,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Select  Committee  now  appointed  may 
elicit  such  information  and  devise  such  means  whereby 
this  may  be  brought  under  better  and  healthier  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  render  the  capital  store  stock  which  is 
sent  to  us  from  the  sister  kingdom  a  source  of  future 
profit,  rather  than  the  cause  of  so  much  complaint. 
Total  sale... £1,435  7s Average  of  33  liead...£44  173. 


SALE  OF  LORD  SOUTHAMPTON'S  SHORTHORN  HERD, 

At  Whittiebury,  Towcester,  on  Wednesday,  March  19. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 


At  the  first  of  the  "great  dispei'sion"  at  Whittle- 
bury,  Mr.  Thornton  put  up  the  herd  of  Short- 
horns which  the  late  Lord  Southampton  had 
got  together  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
estate  and  all  appertaining  thereto,  comprising  some  six 
or  seven  thousand  acres,  inchuling  the  whole  village  of 
■Whittiebury,  will  be  oflercd  by  Messrs.  Norton  and  Co. 
in  May.  'Tis  fully  ten  years  ago  since  his  lordship  gave 
up  the  beautiful  pack  of  bitches,  and  dropped  the  sport  so 
ardently  followed  by  himself  and  the  Northamptonshire 
men ;  but  though  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  still  lies 
seriously  ill,  has  kept  the  field  going,  the  followers 
of  old  came  up  in  round  numbers  last  week  to 
see  the  sale  of  those  animals  which  were  in  later  years  as 
dear  to  his  lordship  as  the  foxhounds  had  formerly  been. 
Just  thii-ty  years  since  the  herd  was  "floated." 
Several    animals    were    bought    at    the    Right     Hon. 


Charles  Arbuthnot's  sale,  and  Fawsley  bulls  did  good  ser- 
vice for  years  afterwards.  Old  inhabitants  spoke  almost 
reverently  of  the  grand  massive  cows  these  were  five-aud- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  a  general  opinion 
that  the  herd  was  not  equal  to  its  former 
state.  The  catalogue  opened  with  one  of  the  old 
Arbuthnot  Sylph  cows,  and  the  inajority  of  the  others 
were  piu-chases  from  or  bred  from  animals  bought  at 
Wicken  Park,  where  Lord  Penrhyu  disposes  of  his  sur- 
plus stock.  There  were  a  few  Seraphinas  from  the  South- 
cott  herd  sold  nine  years  back ;  but  many  breeders  and 
admirers  who  came  up  to  see  them  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. No  one,  however,  could  but  admire  the  re- 
markably even  character  of  the  whole  stock,  and  the  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  Mr.  Oxley— father  and  son— had 
brought  them  out ;  while  the  lean  figure  of  old  Shingles- 
height  and  twenty  years  abin  with 'em"— as  be  drove 
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them  rouud  the  ring  was  significant  of  the  past.  The 
cows  were  lied  up  in  one  long  row — Lot  1  to  20 — and  the 
calves  in  calf-like  stalls  in  a  small  house  adjoining.  Most 
noticeable  were  the  first  and  second  lots  and  the  last. 
Old  White  Lilj',  by  Duke  of  Barringtou,  a  Bates  bull  of 
Mr.  Robarts'  breeding,  was  number  one,  and  ten  daj's 
before  had  dropped  a  pretty  little  roan  bull-calf,  which 
Mr.  Herbert,  missing  the  cow,  got  at  20  gs.  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Ladds,  still  fond  of  good  old  sorts,  got  the  dam.  Leila, 
lot  2,  was  by  far  the  finest  cow  in  the  sale,  a  large  framed 
massive  roan,  down  calving,  and  by  Lord  Penrhyn's  Duke 
of  Geneva,  from|a  Marmaduke  dam  and  a  Vanguard  grand- 
dam,  on  an  old  Lovell  of  Edgcott  foundation;  so  that 
she  combined  therewith  the  Booth,  Princess,  and  best 
best  Bates  blood.  Lord  Penrhyn  bid  personally  for  her 
to  100  gs.,  but  jNfr.  Herbert  finally  got  her  at  105  gs.,  as 
Avell  as  Bloom,  lot  5,  also  down  calving,  and  of  the  Cer- 
tainty blood,  cheap  enough,  at  54  gs. 

The  cows  were  the  best  feature  of  the  herd  and 
sold  well,  but  the  good  beginning  lacked  energy  as  the 
sale  advanced.  The  Seraphinas  pulled  up  the  average,  as 
the  first  of  the  tribe,  a  plainish  quartered  rather  light- 
fleshed  cow,  though  a  good  milker,  went  for  75  gs.  to  Mr. 
Greenway,  a  new  buyer,  from  Warwickshire.  White 
cattle,  be  they  where  they  may,  are  hard  sellers  ;  and  the 
next  Seraphina,  being  of  the  objectionable  hue,  went  a 
bargain  to  Mr.  Robarts  at  37  gs.  Symphony,  a  good 
roan,  four  years  old,  with  a  double  cross  of  Imperial 
Oxford,  and  half  gone  in  calf  to  Songster,  appeared  cheap 
enough  at  71  gs.  ;  and  as  Lady  Seraphina  6th  had 
broken  service,  she  made  but  30  gs. ;  while,  probably  the 
best  of  the  tribe,  Lady  Seraphina  7th,  a  white,  whose 
dam  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  only  two  animals  Lord 
Southampton  had  ever  sold  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
which  went  to  America,  was  one  of  the  cheapest  lots  sold. 
The  pick  of  the  herd  was  a  roan  yearling,  very  thick  of 
llesh  and  handsome,  but  by  Sultan,  a  bull  of  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn's old  Virgin  tribe.  This  heifer  made  100  gs.,  the 
second  price  of  the  day,  for  the  now  leading  Kings- 
cote  herd.  The  cows  ranged  from  40  to  50  gs.  each ; 
and  lot  13,  Maiden,  a  fine  red  and  white  twin,  went  for 
65  gs.  The  heifers  had  not  been  holding  at  all  well,  so 
that  the  biddings  were  slack  for  them  ;  but  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  the  yearlings  and  calves,  as  well  as  for 
the  few  bulls  ;  and  two  hairy  nice-coloured  bull-calves  of 
Mr.  Oliver's  were  sold  afterwards  at  28  and  26  gs.  each. 
Taken  altogether,  and  considering  that  no  expense  had 
been  incurred  in  using  a  high-class  or  fashionable  bull, 
the  sale  was  thoroughly  satisfactory,  resulting  in  a  general 
average  of  about  £43  53.,  which  slightly  exceeded  the 
anticipations  of  those  interested. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

White  Lily,  calved  July  0,  18G6,  by  Duke   of  Barringtou 

(21565) ;  dam  Lily  by  The  Baron  (20940).— Mr.  W.  Ladds, 

42  gs. 
[Bull-calf,  by  Songster  (30028),  calved  March  8, 1873.— Mr. 

W.  H.  Herbert,  20  gs.] 
Leila,  calved  Octoljcr  30,  18GG,  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614)  • 

dam  Laura  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Mr.  W.  II.  Herbert, 

105  gs. 
Eairy  2nd,  calved  May  10,  1803,  by  Tlie  Baron  (20940 ;  dain 

I'airy  by  Rodosto  (24979).— Mr.  C.  llicliards,  2?  gs. 
Leonora,  calved  May  1,  1S67,  by  Grand  Duke  lltli  (21S49) ; 

dam  Lavish  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614).— Mr.  J.  Press- 
land,  41  gs. 
Bloom,  calved  November  4, 1807,  by  Second  Duke  of  Geneva 
21.J9I)  ;  dam  Belinda  by  Sir  Roger  (10991).— Mr.  W.  11. 

Herbert,  54  gs.  b      \  j 

Lady  Seraphina  3rd,  calved  January  3,  1808,  by  Duke  of  Bar- 

nnglon  (21,505)  ;  dam  Lady  Seraphina  by  Imiicrial  Oxford 

(1>5U84).— Mr.  (;.  C.  Greenway,  75  gH. 

wi."^)^^^''"'  *=''''"''^  ^^''y  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^y  '^'''''•'1  JDukc  of 
Wharfda  e  (21019)  ;  dam  Laitierc  by  Marmaduke  (14897). 
—Mr.  W.  Woodward,  45  gs.  v         <; 


Dodo,  calved  June  6,  1808,  by  Grand  Duke  11th  (21849), 
dam  Dolly  by  Vanguard  (10994).— Mr.  W.  H.  Herbert, 
48  gg. 
Lady  Seraphina  5th,  calved  November  16, 1868,  by  Duke  of 
Barrington  (21565) ;  dam  Lady  Seraphina  by  Imperial  Ox- 
ford (18084).— Mr.  A.  J.  Robarts,  37  gs. 
Ella,  calved  January  20,  1869,  by  Oliver  1st  (24683),  dam 

Laura  by  Marmaduke  (14897). — Lord  Penrhyn,  50  gs. 
Blush,  calved  February  15,  1869,  by  Second  Duke  of  Geneva 
(21591) ;  dam  Butterwort  by  Napoleon  3rd  (16602).— Mr. 

H.  Burtt,  68  gs. 
Vita,  calved  April  19, 1869,  by  Oliver  1st  (24683) ;  dam  Vic- 
toria 2nd  by  The  Baron  (20940).— M.  J.  Codling,  37  gs. 
Apple,  calved  June  13,  1869,  by  Oliver  1st   (24083)  ;  dam 

Apricot  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614).— Mr.  R.  AVade,  40  gs. 
Lazy,  calved  July  10,  1809,  by  Oliver  1st  (24683)  ;  dam  Lai- 
tierc by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Mr.  11.  Wade,  38  gs. 
Maiden,  calved  September  18,  1869,   by  Oliver  1st  (24683) ; 

dam  Baroness  2nd  by  The  Baron  (20940).— Mr.  W.  H. 

Jervis,  05  gs. 
Mercy,  calved  September   18,   1809,  by  Oliver  1st  (24683) ; 

dam  Baroness  2ud  by  The   Baron   (20940).— Mr.  T.  H. 

Bland,  41  gs. 
Symphony,  calved  November  30,  1869,  by  Sara   of  Oxford) 

(25084)  ;  dam  Lady  Seraphina  by  Imperial  Oxford  (18084. 

—Mr.  J.  Blyth,  71  gs. 
llylda,  calved  December  11,  1869,  by  Sara  of  Oxford  (25084)  ; 

dam  Laura  by  Marmaduke  (14897). — Lord  Penryhn,  56  gs. 
Lissa,  calved  December  18,  1869  ;  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084) ; 

dam  Lively  by   Marmaduke    (14897).— Mr.  R-  E.  OHver, 

50  gs. 
Syria,  calved  March  28,  1870,  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084) ; 

dam  Dolly  by  Vanguard  (10994).— Mr.  T.  E.  Berridge, 

46  gs. 
May,  calved  April  17, 1870,  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084)  ;  dam 

Fairy  by  Rodosto  (24979). — Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  30  gs. 
Curiosity,  calved  May  28,  1870,  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084)  ; 

dam  Cowslip  5th  by  Duke  of  Barrington  (21565). — Mr.  G. 

C.  Greenway,  40  gs. 
Primvere,  calved  Jane  3,  1870,  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084)  ; 

dam  Primrose  2nd  by  The  Baron  (20940). — Mr.  J.  Law- 
rence, 40  gs. 
Dream,  calved  July  6,  1870,  by  Oliver   1st  (24683)  ;  dam 

Fair  2nd  by  The  Baron  (20940).— Mr.  J.  Codling,  35  gs. 
Lacteal,  calved  August  11,  1870,  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084) ; 

dam  Laitiere  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Mr.  H.  H.  Bletsoe, 

30  gs. 
Elia,  calved  November  19, 1870,  by  Sam  of  Oxford  (25084) ; 

dam   Laura  by  Marmaduke   (14897).— Mr.  R.   E.   Oliver, 

50  gs. 
Ladyship,  calved  November  25,  1870,  by    Sam   of  Oxford 

(25084)  ;  dam  Lady  Florence  by  Grand  Duke  7th  (19877). 

—Mr.  W.  Ladds,  31  gs. 
Leona,  calved  February  19,  1871,  by  Oliver  1st  (34683) ;  dam 

Leonora  by  Grand  Duke  11th  (21849).— Mr.  J.  Lawrence, 

29  gs. 
Dorothy,  calved  April  6,  1871,  by  Oliver  1st  (24683) ;  dam 

Destiny  by  Grand  Duke  lltli  (21849).— Mr.  J.  Lawrence, 

20  gs. 
Lina,  calved  May  21,  1871,  by  Oliver   1st   (34083) ;  dam 

LiHan  by  Sam  of  Oxford   (25084).— Mr.  T.  E.  Berridge, 

38  gs. 
Constance,  calved  June  13, 1871,  by  Oliver  1st  (24683) ;  dam 

Cowslip  5th  by  Duke  of  Barringtou  (21566).— Mr.  R.  E. 

Oliver,  31  gs. 
Lady  Seraphina  6th,  calved   June  11,  1871,  by  Oliver   1st 

(24083) ;  dam  Lady  Seraphina  3rd  by  Duke  of  Barrington 

(21565). — Col.  Kingscote,  50  gs. 
Lady   Serapliiua   7tli,   calved  June  16,   1871,  by  Oliver  1st 

(24083) ;  dam  Lady  Seraphina  4th  by  Duke  of  Barrington 

(21565).— Mr.  F.  Dodd,  40  gs. 
Dido,  calved  August  4,  1871,  by  Sultan  (27583);  dam  Dodo 

by  Grand  Duke  11th  (21849).— Mr.  T.  H.  Bland,  31  gs. 
Florence,  calved  September  6,  1871,  by  Sultan  (37583)  ;  dam 

Fairy  2nd  by  The  Baron  (20940). — Mr.  J.  Morrison,  37  gs. 
Lady  Seraphina  8th,  calved  September  13,  1871,  by  Sultan 

(27583);  dam  Lady  Seraphina  by  Imperial  Oxford  (18084). 

— Col.  Kingscote,  100  gs. 
Lavinia,  calved  September  18  1871,  by  Sultan  (27583) ;  dam 

White   Lily   by    Duke   of  Barrington    (21506).— Mr.    J. 

Codling,  33  ga. 
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Louisa,  calved   October  3,   1871,   by   Sultan    (27583) ;  dam 

Laura  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Mr.  T.  H.  Bland,  38  gs. 
Levity,  calved  February  8,  1873,  by  Sultan  (37583)  ;  dam 

Leonora,  by  Grand  Duke  lltli  (21849).— Mr.  J.  Ladds, 

25  gs. 
Eleanor,  calved  February  14,  1872,  by  Songster  (30028) ;  dam 

Ella]  by  Oliver  1st  (24083) —Mr.  J.  Morrison,  29gs. 
Lobelia,  calved  April   16,    1872,  by   Sultan    (37583)  ;   dam 

Leila  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614). — Mr.  G.  Underwood, 

26gs. 
Alba,  calved  May  15, 1873,  by  Sultan  (37583) ;  dam  Cowslip 

5tli  by  Duke   of  Barrington  (21665) — Mr.  J.  Lawrence, 

17gs. 
Dora,  calved  September  29, 1873,  by  Sultan  (27583) ;  dam 

Dodo  by  Grand  Duke  11th  (21849)— Mr.  W.  Noble,  17gs. 
Misletoe,  calved  November  29,  1872,  by  Sultan  (27583)  ;  dam 

Apple  by  Oliver  1st  (24683).— Mr.  II.  H.  Bletsoe,  lOgs. 

BULLS. 

Sultan  (27583),  calved  March  28,  1868,  by  Second  Duke  of 

Geneva  (21591)  ;  dam  Selina  by  Earl  of  Darlington  (21636). 

—Mr.  W.  Tucker,  42g3. 
Songster   (30038),  calved  April  4,  1870,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke   2nd  (25758) ;    dam   Sonora  by  Romulus  Butterfly 
•    (18741).— Mr.  J.  Pain,  48gs. 
Pavonius,  calved  May  25, 1871,  by  Grand  Duke  7th  (19877) ; 

dam  Fairy  by  Rodosto  (24979).— Mr.  H.  Cooke,  30gs. 


General,  calved  February  11,  1872,  by  Songster   (30028) ; 

dam  Genteel  by  Oliver  1st  (24683).— Baron  N.  Rothschild, 

25gs. 
Earl  of  Wicken,  calved  June  18, 1872,  by  Sultan  (27583) ; 

dam  Lass  of  Wicken  by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619).— 

Baron  Rothschild,  35gs. 
Fairfax,  calved  July  2,  1873,  by  Sultan   (37583),  dam  Fairy 

2nd  by  the  Baron  (20940). — Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  26gs. 
Sholebroke,  calved  October  23,  1872,  by  Songster    (30028)  ; 

dam  Lady  Seraphina  5th  by  Duke  of  Barrington  (21565).^ 

Mr.  H.  T.  Bland,  15gs. 

SUMMAUY. 

£     s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

44  Cows  averaged  44  16     9  1973  19    0 

7  Bulls        „        33    3    0  232    1     0 


51  head 


43    4    8  2205     0    0 


BULL  CALVES,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  E. 

Oliver,  Sholebroke  Lodge,  Towcester. 
Farnley  Cherry,  calved  November  1,  1873,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke  4th  (28175)  ;  dam  Lady  Beaujolais  by  Lord  Cobhara 

(30164).- Mr.  6.  Britten,  28gs. 
Brampton,  J.,  calved   November   11,   1872,  by  Julius  ;  dam 

Althorpc  Jantja   by  Fourth    Grand   Duke  (19874).— Mr. 

T.  E.  Berridge,  26gs. 


SALE   OF   MR.    FAULKNER'S    SHORTHORNS, 

At  Rotherstiiorpe,   Northampton,   on  Thursday,  March  20tu,  1873. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 


The  Rotherslhorpe  herd  is  probably  now  the  oldest 
in  the  county,  and  is  entirely  of  Northamptonshire  blood, 
being  bred  from  that  stock  which  Messrs.  Tibbets  and  Ed- 
monds and  Arbuthnot  brought  down  from  the  North  of 
England  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  always 
been  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  breeder  and 
grazier.  Five-and-twenty  years  since,  two  sales — one 
of  bulls  and  one  of  heifers — took  place,  when  the  elder 
Mr.  Faulkner  had  the  herd,  and  the  sales  made,  for 
those  days,  respectable  averages.  The  majority  of  the 
tribes  started  with  Denton,  a  son  of  the  1,000  gs. 
Comet  and  Robert  Colling's  Midas,  or  a  son  of  Hubback 
or  Miner.  Mr.  Faulkner  and  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Man- 
ning, never  went  far  afield  for  their  bulls  :  Launcelot 
brought  iu  the  old  Cradock  blood  ;  and  when  Mr.  Man- 
ning gave  up  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Faulkner  bought 
Knight  of  Branches,  a  Booth  bull.  Like  the  Rothersthorpe 
cattle,  being  very  closely  bred,  this  cross  at  first  did  not 
bring  out  very  fine  specimens,  but  the  second  generation 
told  a  better  tale,  and  the  use  of  Athelstane,  a  second 
Booth  bull,  resulted  in  some  beautiful  young  cattle. 
Mr.  William  Faulkner,  the  present  owner,  began 
in  1862,  when  he  and  his  brother  divided 
the  paternal  inheritance.  One  brother  went  in 
for  steers,  and  the  other  for  bulls,  and  as 
was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  business,  the  twenty- 
five  cows  and  calves  had  swelled  to  a  hundred  head.  Over 
70  bulls  had  been  privately  sold  in  that  time,  at  a  good 
average,  besides  occasionally  cows  and  heifers.  Foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  been  sore  upon  the  place,  three  times  in 
two  years ;  and  the  dairy  properties,  for  which  purpose 
the  owner  looked  to  his  profits,  were  dried  up.  There 
was  a  fine  character  about  the  cattle,  especially  the  re- 
served cows,  which  were  even,  dark  coloured,  and  with 
nice  clean  bags.  In  the  winter  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  stock,  so  that  Mr.  Faidkner,  instead  of  selling  his 
young  bulls  privately,  resolved  to  put  them  up  at  auction, 
and  a  few  cows  and  heifers  as  well.  In  the  absence  of 
the  expected  chairman,  Mr.  Rowland  Wood,  of  Smith- 
field  renown,  did  duty  over  a  very   large   gathering   of 


Northamptonshire,  while  there  were  Messrs.  Game,  Sa- 
vidge,  and  Sergeant  from  Oxon ;  Hawker  and  others  from 
Banbury;  Mumford  and  Treadwell  from  Bucks;  and 
altogether  even  a  larger  company  than  assembled  at 
Whittlebury.  The  company  went  to  the  ring  side  in  good 
humour  after  the  auctioneer's  exhortation  to  breed  Short- 
horns from  the  pattern  of  their  chairman.  The  biddings 
for  good  and  profitable  lots  were  as  keen  as  they  were  dull 
for  drafts  and  anything  of  a  doubtful  character.  Rose 
6th,  the  first  lot,  though  nine  years  old,  looked  very  fresh, 
and  was  a  large  fine  cow,  a  bargain  to  Mr.  Dunn,  of 
Dorsetshire,  as  she  was  in-calf  to  Athelstane.  Mr. 
Wetton,  however,  got  the  pick  of  the  sale  in  Sweetbrier 
30th  and  Russet.  The  calves  sold  very  well,  especially 
those  by  Athelstane,  ten  of  whose  heifers  were  shown  in 
an  adjoining  straw-yard.  Five  of  the  young  bulls  were 
also  by  him,  and  they  averaged  £47  each,  with  not  one  yet 
turned  a  year  old.  Young  Hector,  a  handsome  red  two- 
year-old  was  bought  with  two  or  three  others  to  go 
to  Schleswig  -  Holstein,  and  the  whole  resulted  in  a 
satisfactory  average  of  nearly  £45  for  33  head.  After 
the  sale,  Mr.  Faulkner  sold  a  roan  cow  and  her  newly- 
dropped  calf  for  120  gs.  to  Mr.  Willis,  of  Carperby,  Yorks, 
and  refused  several  tempting  offers  for  the  Athelstane 
heifers,  which  are  to  be  mated  in  due  course  with  Royalty, 
a  roan  yearling  bull  bought  at  the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  sale. 
It  was  rumoured  after  the  sale  that  two  large  herds  will 
be  brought  to  the  hammer  in  this  county  early  next 
September. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Rose  6th,  calved  July  8,  1864,  by  Knight  of  Branches 
(20076) ;  dam  Rose  by  August  (12412).— Mr.  J.  H.  Dunn, 

52  gs. 

Welcome,  calved  September  21,  1865,  by  Pioneer  (22523) ; 
dam  Woman  in  White  by  Marmaduke  (14897). — Mr.  C. 
Bayes,  30  gs. 

Sweetbrier  18th,  calved  December  12,  1866,  by  Dundee 
(21626) ;  dam  Sunflower  by  Scimitar  (16917).— Mr.  D.  M. 
Brown,  25  gs. 
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Sweetener  19th,  calved  December  15,    18G6,    by   Dundee 

(31626);   dam  Sweetbrier  4tli  by  General  (17947).— Mr. 

W.  Hawkes,  36  gs. 
[Bull-calf,  calved  February -16, 1873;byAtlielstane  (23331).— 

Mr,  G.  Game,  20  gs.] 
Bxjsamond,  calved  March  3,  1867,  by  Saracen  (35091) ;  dam 

Rarity  by  Warrior  (23177).— Mr.  D.  M.  Brown,  40  gs. 
[Cow-calf,  calved  February  20, 1873,  by  Athelstane  (23331).— 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dunn,  9  gs.] 
Sweetbrier  25th,  calved  September  22,  1867,  by    Saracen 

(25091) ;   dam  Sweetbrier  14th  by  Knight  of  Branches 

(20076).— Mr.  H.  Shepheard,  33  gs. 
Sweetbrier  27th,  calved  October  30, 1867,  by  Saracen  (35091); 

dam  Sweetbrier  4th  by  General  (17947), — Mr.  0.  Clark, 

24  gs. 
[Bull-calf,  calved  March  18, 1873,  by  Athelstane  (33331).— 

Mr.  P.  Salmon,  12  gs.] 
Willow,  calved  November  1, 1867,  by  Saracen  (25091) ;   dam 

Woman  in  White  by  Marmaduke   (14897).— Mr.  J.  A, 

Mumford,  53  gs, 
Sweetbrier  30th,  calved  July  30,  1868,  by  Romeo  (34985) ; 

dam  Sweetbrier  15tli  by  Knight  of  Branches  (30076).— Mr. 

G.  N.  Wetton,  70  gs. 
Tulip  4th,  calved  October  23, 1868,  by  Romeo  (34985)  ;  dam 

Tulip  by  General   (17947).— Messrs.  P.  and  R.   Phipps, 

34  gs. 
Sweetbrier  32nd,  calved  April  1,  1869,  by  Romeo  (24985) ; 

dam  Sweetbrier  17th  by  General  Burnside  (24016).— Mr,  T. 

Underwood,  43  gs. 
Rose  13th,  calved  June  14,  1870,  by  Romeo  (24985) ;  dam 

Rose  6th  by  Knight  of  Branches  (20076).— Mr.  G.  Britten, 

50  gs. 
Sweetbrier  34th,  calved  June  20,  1870,  by  Romeo  (24985) ; 

dam  Sweetbrier  17th  by  General  Burnside  (24016).— Messrs. 

P.  and  R.  Phipps,  50  gs. 
Sweetbrier  35th,  calved  June  24,  1870,  by  Second  Earl  of 

Darlington  (26056) ;    dam  Sweetbrier  9th  by  Kniglit  of 

Branches  (20076).— Mr.  J,  Wykes,  28  gs. 
Russet,  calved  July  1,  1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Darlington 

(26056);   dam  Reserve  by  Saracen  (25091).— Mr.  G    N. 

Wetton,  65  gs. 
Dalilia  9th,  calved  July  8, 1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Darlington 

(26056);   dam  Dahlia  7th  by"  Saracen  (25091).- Mr.  J. 

Wykes,  35  gs. 
Fashion  25th,  calved  July  12, 1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington (26056) ;  dam  Fashion  13th  by  Pioneer  (22522).— 

Messrs.  P.  and  R.  Phipps,  29  gs. 
Sweetbrier  38th,  calved  July  24, 1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Dar- 

lington  (26056) ;  dam  Sweetbrier  28th  by  Saracen  (25091). 

—Mr.  J.  Codling,  33  gs, 
Sweetbrier  39th,  calved  July  28, 1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington (26056) ;  dam  Sweetbrier  18th  by  Dundee  (21626). 

Mr.  J.  Wykes,  35  gs. 


Waxflower,  calved  August  17,  1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Dar. 
lington  (20656) ;  dam  Welcome  by  Pioneer  (22522).— Mr 
J.  B.  Burtt,  35  gs. 

[Bull-calf,  by  Young  Hector  (28830).— Mr.  W.  Linnell, 
13  gs.] 

Fashion  26th,  calved  August  19,  1870,  by  Second  Earl  of 
Darlington  (26056) ;  dam  Fashion  16th  by  Dundee  (21636). 
—Mr.  P.  Salmon,  43  gs, 

Sweetbrier  40th,  calved  July  30,  1870,  by  Second  Earl  of 
Darlington  (26056)  ;  dam  Sweetbrier  27th  by  Saracen 
(25091).— Mr.  W.  Hawkes,  35  gs, 

Sweetbrier  37th,  calved  July  16, 1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington (26056) ;  dam  Sweetbrier  25th  by  Saracen  (25091) 
—Mr.  T.  K.  Hales,  28  gs. 

Rowena,  calved  August  16,  1870,  by  Second  Earl  of  Darling- 
ton (26056) ;  dam  Rhoda  by  Saracen  (25091),— Messrs. 
P.  and  R.  Pliipps,  28  gs. 

[Bull  Calf,  calved  January  28, 1873,  by  Young  Hector  (28830). 
—Mr,  W.  Kenning,  31  gs.] 

BULLS. 
Young  Hector  (28830),  calved  March  18,1870,by  Watclimau 

(27757);  dam  Sweetbrier   20th    by   Dundee  (21626).— 

Messrs.  Stamm  Brothers,  81  gs. 
Southern,  calved  April  1, 1872,  by  Athelstane  (23331) ;  dam 

Sweetbrier  24th  by  General  Burnside  (24016.)— Mr.  G. 

Britten,  61  gs. 
Shannon,  calved  April  4, 1872,  by  Athelstane  (23331) ;  dam 

Sweetbrier  17th  by  General  Burnside   (24016).— Mr.  H. 

Gorringe,  46  gs. 
Silvester,  calved  April  4, 1872,  by  Athelstane   (23331) ;  dam 

Sweetbrier    17th    by  General  Burnside,  (24016).— Mr,  T. 

Brown,  40  gs, 
Sedan,  calved  April  8, 1872,  by  Athelstane  (23331) ;    dam 

Sweetbrier  27th  by  Saracen   (25091).— Sir  T.  Beauchamp, 

36  gs. 
Severn,  calved  May  13,  1873,  by  Athelstane  (33331) ;  dam 

Sweetbrier    35th    by   Saracen   (25091). — Messrs.  Stamm 

Brothers,  41  gs. 
Fred,   calved  July  20,  1872,  by  War  Eagle  (30258)-;  dam 

Fashion  19th, by  Saracen  (35091).— Mr.  J.Tompkins,  35  gs. 
Rustic,  calved  July  34,  1873,  by  War  Eagle  (30258)  ;  dam 

Rose  11th  by  Saracen  (25091).— Mr.  W.  Higgins,  36  gs. 
Troy,  calved  July  29, 1872,  by  War  Eagle  (30258) ;  Dam  Tulip 

4th  by  Romeo  (24985). — Messrs.  Stamm  Brothers,  34  gs. 


24  Cows 
9  Bulls 

S3 


SUMMARY. 
Average, 
£43  16    9 
47  16    8 

^44  18    G 


Total, 

£1,052    3  0 

430  10  0 

£1,482  12  0 


SALE   OF   MR.   W.   SMITH'S   DEVON   HERD, 

At  Hoopern,  Exeter,  on  March  11th, 

BY  MR.  R.  IL  PIDSLEY. 


Mr.  Smith  has  recently  disposed  of  his  farm  at 
Hoopcm,  and  hence  this  sale.  According  to  the  cata- 
logue _  he  is  altogether  retiring  from  farming  and 
breeding,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  bought  some  of  the 
lots  back  again.  Many  of  the  animals  were  very  fashion- 
ably bred,  as  in  the  pedigrees  were  such  names  as  Penn- 
sylvania, Jessie,  Musk,  and  others  familiar  enough  on 
prize  lists.  The  prices  realised,  however,  were  not  very 
high,  and  some  nags  and  cart  horses  sold  better  than  the 
cattle. 

BULLS. 
Young  Exeter,  calved  June  17,  1871,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Gentle.— Bought  in  at  70  gs, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  calved  August  20, 1873,  by  Pennsylvania, 

dam  Gentle.— Mr.  Venn,  Wliimple,  35  gs, 
Duie  of  Cornwall,  calved  August  30, 1872,  by  Pennsylvania, 
dam  Gipsy.— Mr,  Firth,  Widdecombe,  14  gs,    Mr.  Smith 
bouglit  this  lot  back,  giving  Mr.  Firth  live  guineas  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bid. 


Duke  of  Somerset,  calved  October  30, 1873,  by  Pennsylvania, 
dam  Rosa. — Mr.  Emery,  12  gs, 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  calved  November  3,  1872,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, dam  Young  Gentle. — Mr.  Palk,  Blaudford,  15  gs. 

Morning  Star,  calved  January  IS,  1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 
Silverton.— Mr.  Sliiles,  16  gs, 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Susan,  calved  August  28,  1868,  by  Trio,  dam  Sena.— Mr. 
Venn,  57  gs. 

Rose,  calved  November  7, 1862,  by  Constitution,  dam  Pink, 
—Mr,  Thornton  West,  38  gs. 

Gentle,  calved  in  1863,  by  Napoleon,  dam  Cherry.— Mr.  Far- 
thing, Bridgwater,  36^  gs. 

Rosa,  calved  November  30,  1866,  by  Prince  Jerome,  dam 
Betsy.- Mr.  Gilliam,  Ottery  St,  Mary,  33  gs, 

Jessie,  calved  September  13,  1869,  by  Albert  Victor,  dam 
Rosa.— Mr,  Venn,  28^-  gs, 

Beatrice,  calved  November  14, 1S69,  by  Prince  of  Wales,  dam 
Musk. — Mr.  Turbcll,  Hampshire,  34  g». 
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Minuie,  calved  September  14',  1869,  by  Duke  of  Wellington, 

dam  Rose.— Mr.  Turbell,  30  gs. 
Louise,  calved  June  2,  1869,  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  dam 

Gipsy.— Mr.  Turbell,  33  gs. 
Amelia,  calved  October  9,  1869,  by  Rew's  Constitution,  dam 

Picksy. — Mr.  Inraan,  Chudleigh,  31'  gs. 
Katherine,  calved  November  7,  1869,  by  Rew's  Constitution, 

dam  Actress. — Mr.  Turbell,  30  gs. 
Silverton  I.,  calved  June  21,  1869,  by  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 

dam  Dairymaid. — Mr.  Riddell,  21  gs. 
Curley,  calved  June  16,  1869,  by  Rew's  Constitution,  dam 

Rough.— Mr.  Drewitt,  27  gs. 
Lovely  II,,  calved  July  30, 1870,  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  dam 

Lovely. — Mr.  Venn,  17^  gs. 
My  Lady,  calved  October  12,  1870,  by  Duke  of  Wellington, 

dam  Young  Butterfly. — Mr.  Tliorntou  West,  27  gs. 
Silverton  XL,  calved  August  30, 1870,  by  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 

dam  Dairymaid. — Mr.  Thornton  West,  22J  gs. 
Milkmaid,    about   four    years    old,  by  Pennsylvania, — Mr. 

Tliornton  West,  31  gs. 
Nona,  calved  April  3, 1871,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam  Beeswing, 

—Mr.  Drewitt,  30  gs. 
Pink,  calved  August  15, 1871,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam  Rosa.— 

Captain  Norton,  Laugdon,  35  gs. 
Constance,  calved  July  27, 1870,  by  Rew's  Constitution,  dam 

Gipsy. — Mr.  Drewitt,  25  gs. 
Eveline,  calved  November  18,  1871,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Playful.— Mr.  Thornton  West,  17  gs. 
Thorne,  calved  December  30,  1871,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Gentle. — Mr.  Inman,  17  gs. 
Lizzie,  calved  January  17, 1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam  Jessie. 

—Mr.  Venn,  16^  gs. 
Sprightly,  calved  January    3,  1872,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Gentle. — Mr.  Inman,  25  gs. 
Daphne,  calved  Eebruary  19,  1872,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Rose  II. — Mr.  Brice,  14  gs. 
Cleopatra,  calved  July  24, 1871,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam  Rose- 
bud.— Mr.  Emery,  14|  gs. 
DoUey  Varden,  calved  April  30, 1872,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Amelia. — Mr.  Emery,  16  gs. 
Beauty,  calved  July  7, 1872,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam  Cherry. — 

Captain  Norton,  34  gs. 
Mayflower,  calved  July  14,    1873,    by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Minnie. — Mr.  Drewitt,  13  gs. 
Maud,  calved  July  14, 1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam  Catherine. 

—Mr.  Thornton  West,  18  gs. 
Topsy,  calved  August  19,  1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam   by 

Lady.— Mr.  Thornton  West,  18|  gs. 
Sweetbrier,  calved  September  12, 1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Louise. — Mr.  Thornton  West,  18  gs. 
Guinevere,  calved  September  17, 1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Belle. — Mr.  Emery,  11^  gs. 
Sunshine,  calved  September  17,  1872,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Princess. — Mr.  Venn,  16J  gs. 
Coquette,  calved  December  29,  1873,  by  Pennsylvania,  dam 

Jessie. — Mr.  C.  Ford  Stoke  Canon,  14|  gs.    Captain  Nor- 
ton afterwards  gave  3  gs.  for  the  bid. 
Rosebud. — Mr.  Norris,  19^  gs. 

Sixteen  steers  were  sold  for  374^  guineas,  the  purchasers 
being  Mr.  Venn,  Mr.  Thornton  West,  Mr.  J.  Gould,  Mr.  E, 
Pidsley,  Mr.  Eord,  and  Mr.  Wood. 


THE  RETTIE  SHORTHORNS.— The  annual  sale  of 
young  Shorthorn  bulk  and  surplus  heifers  bred  by  Mr. 
Longmore,  Rettie,  near  Banff,  came  off  at  Linksfield. 
Of  the  seventeen  yearling  bulls  catalogued  from  Rettie, 
ten  were  after  the  five-year-old  red  bull  Lord  Forth,  bred  at 
Sittyton,  the  winner  of  several  show  premiums.  Five  had  for 
sire  a  massive  four-year-old  roan,  Donald  Dinnie,  bred  by 
Mr.  Longmore.  The  Forth  bulls  were  the  best.  The  highest 
priced  bull,  Aliqnis,  is  very  promising,  and  like  Callant,  who 
tbund  equally  as  many  admirers,  is  descended  from  Lord  Forth 
As  a  lot^  the  bulls  were  the  strongest  and  altogether  the  best, 
that  have  been  offered  for  some  time  excepting  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  at  Gordon  Castle,  and,  with  the  same  ex- 
ception,  the  average  price  realised  is  the  highest,  so  far  as  the 
northern  sales  of  crop  1873  have  yet  taken  place.  The  seven- 
teen bulls  averaged  £33  13s.  a-head.  The  heifers  did  not  sell 
so  well  as  the  bulls.  Two  of  the  nine  were  withdrawn,  and 
four  of  the  seven  sold  were  purchased  Ijy  Mr.  Scott,  Scatterty. 


Mr.  Smith,  Mill  of  Boyiulie,  was  judge,  and  Mr.  Robson, 
auctioneer.  Bulls  :  Primate,  Mv.  Cameron,  31  gs. ;  Game- 
ster, Mr.  Wattie,  Million,  38  gs. ;  Ironclad,  Mrs.  Murray,  Old 
Crombie,31gs. ;  Cobra,  Mr.  Hay,  Edintore,  37 gs.;  Logic 
O'Buchan,  Mr.  Scott,  Acheam,  32 gs.;  Caliph,  Mr.  Norrie, 
Cairnbill,  37  gs. ;  Eboracura,  Mr.  Colvin,  Essick,  33  gs. ; 
County  Guy,  Mr.  Allan,  Burnside,  31  gs.;  Northfleet,  Mr. 
Coull,  Burnside,  27  gs. ;  Breakwater,  Mr.  Troup,  Lancarty, 
27  gs. :  Callant,  Mr.  Wood,  Little  Colp,  36gs.;  Ahquis,  Mr.  Bea- 
ton, Lethenty,  46  gs. ;  Etruscan,  Mr.  Murray,  Kilcoy,  31  gs. ; 
Mulciber,  Mr.  Watt,  Blairmaud,  24 gs.;  Ragamuffin,  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  Banff,  19  gs. ;  Hydaspes, Mr.  Jaffray,  Banks,  33gs. ; 
Cent,  per  Cent.,  Mr.  Hay,  Paithnick,  32  gs.  Two-year-old 
Heifers :  Beautiful  Star,  Mr.  Smith,  Cragganmore,  33  gs. ; 
Lady  Grace,  Mr.  Scott,  Mains  of  Towie,  30  gs. ;  Hazel  Eye, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Fisherie,  50  gs, ;  Birdie,  Mr,  Strachan,  Mill  of 
Balmaud,  32  gs. ;  Lovelace,  Mr.  Scott,  25  gs. ;  Maiden's  Blush, 
Mr.  Scott,  38  gs. ;  Bella,  BIr.  Scott,  27  gs, 

SHORTHORN  SHOWS  AND  SALES  IN  SCOTLAND. 
— The  annual  sale  and  show  of  Shorthorn  bulls  took 
place  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Perth,  conducted  by  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Eraser.  The  show  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Scotland.  The  competition  was  very 
keen.  The  judges,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Kinnellar;  Easton 
jun.,  Torry ;  and  John  M'Laren,  awarded  the  first  premium,  a, 
silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  to  Mr.  Arklay,  of  Ethiebeaton, 
for  the  roan  Prince  Alfred,  which  was  sold  to  Mrs,  M'Gown, 
Callander,  for  55  guineas.  The  second  prize,  a  silver  cup, 
value  five  guineas,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Lyall,  Old  Montrose, 
with  Roval  Dane,  which  was  sold  to  Mr,  Ross,  Abercairney,  for 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Drummond,  Moray,  at  38  guineas,  Tlie  third 
prize  was  gained  by  Mr,  Arklay  with  the  red  buU  Ivanhoe, 
which  was  sold  to  JMr,  Langland,  Balkemback,  Dundee,  for 
54  guineas.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  buyers, 
many  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  large  show  of  bulls,  were 
not  supplied.  The  biddings  were  not  generally  so  spirited  and 
prices  were  scarcely  up  to  those  of  last  year.  The  entries  for 
the  sale  comprised  85  yearling  bulls,  6  two-year-old  bulls,  and 
4;  heifers, 

AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

,  COUPAR- ANGUS. —The  annual  market  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  and  sheep  took  place  on  March  20,  The  stock 
shown  was  much  behind  that  of  recent  years.  The  market 
was  flat,  and  it  was  only;,with  difficulty  that  sales  were  effected. 
Fed  stock  brought  from  £27  10s,  to  £28,  considered  to  be 
from  12s,  6d,  to  13s,  per  stone.  Milch  cows  realised  from 
£13  10s.  to  £16  10s.,  Irish  stirks  from  £4  5s,  to  £5,  Several 
lots  of  these,  for  grazing  purposes,  left  the  market  uasold. 
At  the  market  for  tlie  sale  of  horses  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance. Numerically  the  display  was  barely  an  average,  but  in 
point  of  quality  contrasted  favourably  with  the  past  few  sea- 
sons. Those  shown  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 
First-class  horses  reaUsed  high  prices,  viz.,  from  £55  to  £75. 
A  very  few  superior  were  disposed  for  from  £90  to  ^105. 
Well-conditioned  work  horses  brought  from  between  £40  to 
£50,  middling  draught  horses  from  £20  to  £35,  inferior  ones 
(of  which  there  was  a  goodly  number)  drew  from  £10  to  £16. 
Cobs  and  ponies  were  sold  at  from  £15  to  £35,  A  number  of 
saddle  horses  exchanged  hands  at  prices  rangingfrom£45to  £60. 
MUIR  OF  ORD.— The  first  Sheep  market  of  the  season 
was  held  on  March  18,  The  weather  was  dry,  but  cold.  There 
was  a  large  supply  of  stock,  about  3,000  more  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding market  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  lots  exposed 
was  generally  good,  Clieviot  hoggs  predominated,  and  black- 
faced  were  also  well  represented.  There  were  only  a  few  lots 
of  half-breds  on  account  of  hill  pasture  being  covered  with 
snow.  Buyers  did  not  see  their  way  to  purchase  extensively, 
and  holders  preferred  to  keep  on  tiU  next  market.  Dealers 
from  a  distance  were  scarce,  and  the  only  transactions  effected 
were  local.  The  general  opinion  was  that  prices  were  not 
higher  than  this  time  last  year.  For  blackfaced  the  demand 
was  active,  but  such  were  the  higli  prices  asked  that  many 
lots  remained  unsold  and  were  re-shown  to-day,  Mr.  Neil, 
Kishorn,  sold  a  lot  to  Mr.  M'Leod,  Coalmore,  the  best  lot  of 
top  Cheviot  hoggs  on  stance,  for  343,  A  lot  of  wedder  hoggs 
was  sold  to  Mnndell  and  Mitchell  at  32s.  6d.,  another  at  348., 
and  a  third  at  31s,  3d.  Mr.  Trotter,  Inverness,  sold  400  black- 
faced  hoggs  at  27s. 
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REVIEW     OE     THE     CORN     TRADE 


DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


March  has  come  aud  gone  without  the  full  benefit  ex- 
pected, though  it  closed  fine.  The  weather  has  been 
variable,  but  with  too  ranch  snow  and  rain  to  enable 
farmers  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  the  fields.  There 
were  indeed  breezy  periods,  lasting  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  these  presented  an  opportunity  to  some  lands  to 
complete  the  wheat  planting  ;  but  much  yet  remains  un- 
done, and  we  must  now  take  our  doubtful  chance.  In 
France  it  has  been  much  the  same,  so  we  are  not  alone  in 
our  disappointments.  We  trust  that  the  same  difficulties 
may  not  occur  to  the  planting  of  spring  corn,  and  the  late 
fine  weather  half  promises  that  they  will  not.  The  high 
price  that  malting  barley  has  all  along  brought,  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  liberal  sowings,  whatever  deficiencies  may  be 
found  in  wheat.  As  regards  prices  through  the  month, 
the  state  of  the  averages  pretty  well  declares  them.  We 
commenced  at  56s.  Id.  and  closed  at  553.  4d.,  which 
only  shows  a  diminution  of  9d.  per  qr. ;  and  as  on  the 
first  Monday  there  was  noted  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  in 
London,  the  accounts  confirm  that  statement.  Ever  since 
then  there  have  been  poor  country  supplies,  and  a  dull 
trade,  the  quality  in  the  samples  sent  up  presenting  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  new  wheat  from  California, 
which  was  never  surpassed  in  weight  or  colour  ;  and  while 
supplies  of  this  sort  keep  up,  the  sprouted  samples  of 
English  farmers  can  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  a  ready 
sale.  As  other  countries,  however,  want  quality  as  well 
as  ourselves,  we  may  have  our  supplies  lessened  by  com- 
petition, for  Belgium,  Holland,  and  even  France  are  in  the 
market ;  so  that  the  quantity  on  which  we  calculated  may 
find  a  partial  distribution  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime 
the  ice  has  left  Odessa  clear,  and  all  the  northern  ports 
will  soon  be  free ;  and  though  prices  have  been  rising  in 
Russia,  a  good  portion  will  doubtless  find  its  way  into 
British  ports,  and  there  is  nothing  in  future  prospects  to 
remove  the  confidence  that  from  the  southern  if  not  the 
northern  ports  we  shall  have  enough  to  meet  our  wants 
up  to  harvest.  Spring  has  only  just  commenced;  it  has 
done  but  little  for  us  hitherto,  and  much  will  depend  on 
the  future  character  of  the  weather  to  determine  values. 
While  low  rates  seem  impossible,  much  advance  is  equally 
so,  without  something  disastrous  beyond  our  expectation. 
The  following  were  the  prices  current  recently  at  the 
several  places  named:  White  wheat  at  Paris  Gls.  3d., 
red  58s.  3d. ;  fine  Californian  was  offered  at  Havre 
at  Gls.  ;  native  wheat  at  Bordeaux,  51s.  per 
qr. ;  red  Marianopoli  at  Marseilles,  GOs.  lOd.,  Ghirka 
small  red  58s.  8d. ;  Polish  Odessa  at  Antwerp,  57s. ; 
native  wheat  at  Courtrai  58s.,  at  Liege  58s.  6d. ;  Cali- 
fornian at  Brussels,  Gls.  Cd. ;  Groningen  wheat  at 
Amsterdam,  58s. ;  Berdianski  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland, 
66s.;  Rostock  at  Hambro',  Gls.;  high  mixed  at  Danzic, 
66s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  wheat  at  Berlin  58s., 
and  the  same  at  Cologne  ;  for  May  at  Petersburg,  53s.  4d. ; 
Ghirka  at  Odessa,  4'.)3.  7s.  ;  Ghirka  at  Genoa,  663. ; 
wheat  at  Valladolid,  443.  Cd.  ;  at  San  Francisco,  61s. 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  at  New  York,  57s.  per 
4801b8. 

The  first  Monday  in  March  opened  on  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  English  wheat,  with  plenty  of  foreign.  The  morn- 
ing's sho'.v  from  Essex  and  Kent  was  limited,  and  the 
condition  so  generally  bad  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
way  with  it  at  Is.  decline.  The  foreign  trade  was  small, 
fine  qualities  maintaining   former   rates ;  but  there  were 


sellers  of  inferior  at  Is.  reduction,  more  especially  ex 
ship.  Cargoes  afloat  were  dull,  aud  barely  supported  the 
previous  currency.  With  the  weather  very  unfavourable 
in  the  country,  the  wheat  trade  was  hindered  by  the  bad 
condition  of  samples,  and  several  places  noted  a  reduction 
in  value  of  Is.  per  qr.  Such  was  the  case  at  Alford,  Hull, 
Gainsborough,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Sleaford,  &c.  ;  while 
Louth  and  Spilsby  were  down  Is.  to  2s.  for  inferior  sam- 
ples. Liverpool  declined  Id.  per  cental,  on  Tuesday,  bu 
this  was  recovered  on  the  subsequent  market.  Glasgo 
was  dull,  and  native  wheat  Is.  lower  at  Edinburgh.  Wit" 
a  strictly  consumptive  demand  at  Dublin,  prices  were 
nominally  as  before. 

The  second  Monday  had  smaller  supplies  of  English 
wheat,  and  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  foreign.  The 
show  of  fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties  was  limited, 
and  condition  again  very  bad.  Millers  were  willing  to 
give  former  rates  for  dry  English,  but  very  little  of  the 
generally  damp  bulk  was  sold.  The  foreign  trade  was 
quiet,  with  former  values  paid  for  all  fine  sorts,  but  in- 
ferior were  dull.  There  being  but  few  floating  cargoes  on 
off'er,  wheat  maintained  its  price.  With  the  weather  still 
variable  in  the  country,  but  little  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  samples  could  be  expected.  Yet  there  was  more 
firmness  generally,  and  Spilsby  recovered  Is.  of  the  previ- 
ous decline ;  but  with  a  heavy  supply  of  badly  conditioned 
lots  at  Gainsborough,  farmers  could  only  clear  out  by 
accepting  a  reduction  of  2s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  rather 
lower  for  white  qualities,  from  the  abundance  of  Cali- 
fornian on  off'er,  but  firm  for  red.  On  Friday  prices  were 
generally  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental  worse.  At  Glasgow  more 
business  was  done,  especially  in  American  red  sorts,  at 
full  rates ;  but  Edinburgh  was  again  lower  Is.  per  qr. 
Native  wheat  in  Dublin  was  in  calm,  but  foreign  of  good 
quality  very  firm. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supplies  were  again 
moderate,  but  the  foreign  were  about  doubled.  The 
morning's  exhibition  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  limited, 
and  chiefly  in  poor  condition  ;  dry  samples  were  readily 
sold  at  previous  rates,  but  inferior  were  only  partially 
disposed  of.  Good  foreign  wheat  was  firm,  especially  red 
American  and  Saxonska  sorts,  holders  generally  requiring 
an  advance  of  Is.,  but  low  qualities  were  not  at  all  im- 
proved in  value.  In  cargoes  off , the  coast  there  was  no 
change.  The  country  trade  this  week  was  very  little 
altered.  Leith  and  Edinburgh  were  down  Is.,  Glasgow 
and  Dublin  as  previously. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  the  supply  of  English  wheat 
was  small,  and  that  from  abroad  equally  so.  The  show 
of  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  was  limited,  and  the 
condition  inferior  ;  it  was  therefore  difficult  to  sell  at 
former  rates,  but  anything  dry  was  quite  as  dear.  The 
foreign  business  was  not  extensive,  the  day  being  re- 
markably fine  and  summer-like,  but  all  good  qualities 
maintained  their  former  value,  and  floating  cargoes  being 
scarce  brought  rather  more  money. 

The  arrivals  in  London  for  four  weeks  were  21,071 
qrs.  English,  75,456  qrs.  foreign,  against  13,108  qrs. 
English,  88,067  qrs.  foreign  last  year.  The  London 
exports  were  1,664  qrs.  The  London  averages  com- 
menced at  55s.  Ud.,  and  closed  at  52s.  lOd.  The  Im- 
ports into  the  kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  March  15 
were  3,2'J'J,576  cwts.  wheat,  654,278  cwts.  flour,  against 
2,876,581  cwts,  wheat,  71,503  cwts.  flour  for  the  same 
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time  last  year.  The  general  averages  commenced  at 
56s.  Id.,  and  closed  at  55s.  4d,  per  qr. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  inactive  all  through  the 
month.  It  was  supposed  on  the  fourth  ilonday  that 
town  millers  would  lower  the  top  rate,  but  eventually  it 
was  decided  not  to  do  so.  From  the  sprouted  character 
of  the  wheat  this  season  there  have  been  numerous 
samples  of  bad  flour  on  ofter,  at  irregular  rates,  but  all 
good  marks  have  maintained  their  value,  and  so  have  fine 
foreign,  both  in  sacks  and  barrels.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  87,903  sacks  country  made, 
13,689  sacks  37,610  barrels  foreign,  against  63,707  sacks 
English,  4,920  sacks  7,335  barrels  foreign  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

With  fair  ai-rivals  of  maize  the  trade  has  continued 
dull,  and  rather  drooping,  so  that  fair  American  has  been 
procurable  at  28s.  to  29s.,  and  small  for  poultry  at  29s.  to 
31s.  Grinding  barley  being  stilllow  prevents  anyrise  taking 
place.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
50,809  qrs.,  against  55,266  qrs.  from  the  same  period  in 
1872. 

Fine  malting  barley,  both  British  and  foreign,  has 
kept  up  its  value,  though  the  season  is  declining,  the 
quantities  of  really  prime  being  small,  but  medium  sorts, 
especially  French,  have  declined  in  vahie  fully  2s.  with 
great  difficulty  in  sales,  and  grinding  has  had  but  a  heavy 
trade  at  about  6d.  decline ;  fair  qualities  being  obtainable 
at  25s.  to  26s.  The  value  of  fine  Saale  Barley  has  also 
kept  up  at  Hambro',  53s.  and  Sis.  being  paid  for  it  there, 
but  French  at  Paris,  since  the  fall  here,  has  been  giving 
way.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
7,888  qrs.  British,  52,052  qrs.  foreign,  against  7,175  qrs. 
British,  77,437  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  in  1872. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  very  quiet  all  through  the 
month,  and  only  the  finest  qualities  steady  in  value,  with 
the  season  closing  there  has  lately  been  more  desire  to  sell. 

With  only  moderate  foreign  arrivals  all  through  the 
month,  the  oat  trade  has  been  steady  throughout,  and 
values  for  inferior  qualities  have  given  way  6d.  to  9d.  per 
qr.  ;  even  fine  fresh  corn  weighing  40  lbs.  per 
bushel,  materially  has  not  been  worth  over  23  s., 
and  some  prime  old  Russian  of  this  weight  has 
sold  at  22s.  Light  new  have  not  ^been  worth  over  19s. 
to  2O3.,  and  diflicnlt  to  sell  then.  The  open  state  of  the 
weather  generally,  and  heavy  stocks  remaining  in  granary, 
together  with  the  low  prices  of  other  grain,  have  all  con- 


tributed to  depress  this  grain,  and,  as  the  Baltic  is  be- 
coming free,  Russian  supplies  may  be  shortly  expected, 
along  with  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German,  so  that  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  any  recovery.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  have  been,  of  home-growth  3,469 
qrs.,  Scotch  280  qrs.,  foreign  108,746  qrs.,  against  2,857 
qrs.  English,  155,089  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  last 
year. 

The  bean  trade  has  been  dull.  The  new  English  sam- 
ples sent  to  Mark  Lane  have  been  generally  in  such  poor 
condition,  from  the  loug  prevalence  of  damp  weather, 
that  buyers  could  only  be  found  at  low  prices  ;  but  old 
have  for  the  most  part  found  a  steady  trade,  especially 
fiue  English,  which  have  become  scarce ;  but  the  London 
prices  having  been  mostly  lower  than  they  sell  for  in  the 
country,  we  cannot  expect  much  thence.  The  foreign 
arrivals  have  been  good,  and  rates  have  little  varied  from 
our  last.  London  imports  for  four  weeks  2,984  qrs. 
home-grown,  8,104  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,437  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 4,700  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1872. 

The  want  of  steady  winterly  weather  this  season  has 
seriousiy  interfered  with  the  demaud  for  boiling  peas, 
which  have  been  placed  upon  a  par  with  maples,  and 
valued  only  at  40s.  per  qr.,  while  duns  have  been  worth 
35s.,  and  but  a  slow  sale  at  that,  though  the  quantity  sent 
to  market  has  been  small.  Maize  and  barley  being  so 
much  cheaper,  this  branch  of  business  has  been  quite 
depressed.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  in  English  sorts  2,124  qrs.,  in  foreign  4,186  qrs., 
against  1,445  qrs.  English,  and  no  foreign  in  1872. 

Linseed  all  through  the  mouth  keeping  at  a  high  rate 
from  its  comparative  scarcity,  has  mostly  been  too  dear 
for  graziers'  purposes,  and  sold  but  slowly.  Cakes,  too, 
since  the  recent  growth  in  grass,  have  cheapened  some- 
what, though  still  wanted  for  fattening  purposes.  The 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  11,961  qrs., 
against  20,423  qrs.  in  1872. 

The  cloverseed  trade  has  hitherto  been  very  dis- 
appointing. JMore  English  red  has  come  to  market  than 
expected,  but  the  quality  has  been  very  inferior,  and 
values  quite  uncertain.  Only  fine  has  maintained  its 
price,  and  the  very  variable  and  unfavourable  weather 
that  lately  prevailed  has  been  a  serious  impediment 
to  business  in  seeds  generally.  Foreign  spring  tares  have, 
however,  been  more  in  request  at  moderate  rates,  say  34s, 
to  35s.  per  qr.  for  small. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 


Tlie  cattle  trade  during  tlie  past  month  has  been  devoid  of 
any  feature  of  especial  interest,  compared  with  March  last 
year.  The  show  of  English  stock  has  been  less  extensive,  but 
in  the  importations  of  foreign  beasts  there  has  been  a  falling 
off.  The  increased  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  has 
stimulated  the  demand,  and  prices  in  consequence  rule  6(1.  per 
Bibs,  higher  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Judging 
from  present  appearances  there  is  no  likelihood  of  meat  be- 
coming cheaper,  certainly  at  present ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether,  if  the  consumptive  inquiry  is  maintained 
as  at  present,  prices  will  not  continue  slowly,  but  surely,  to  ad- 
vance. The  best  Scots  and  crosses  have  made  6s.  per  Bibs., 
and  occasionally  a  trifle  more.  Amongst  the  foreign  stock 
exhibited  have  been  some  good  Oporto  beasts,  whicli  liave 
realised  fairly  renumerative  prices.  The  receipts  from  Scot- 
land this  year  have  been  less  than  one  half  those  of  last 
March,  but  the  quality  has  been  good.  From  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrivals  have  been  comparatively 
larger. 

As  regards  sheep  the  number  offered  has  been  small,  and 
more  than  one  third  has  been  from  abroad.  Dutch  animals 
continue  to  improve  in  quality,  and  in  many  instances  fetch 
almost  as  much  per  lb.  as  fine  English-bred  stock.  Choice 
small  Downs  have  been  scarce,  and  Bs.  per  Bibs,  has  been  paid 
for  thera. 


A  few  lambs  have  come  to  hand,  and  have  made  about  Ss.  to 
Ss.  6d.  per  Bibs. 

Calves  have  been  in  moderate   supply  and  fair  request,  at 
steady  prices. 

Pigs  have  been  quiet,  and  without  feature. 
The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
past  month  have  been  as  follows: 

Head. 

Beasts 2,335 

Sheep  and  Lambs 33,564 

Calves 527 

Pigs 58 

36,484 

Corresponding  period  in  1872 54,306 

1871 39,831 

1B70 30,864 

„                   1869 53,383 

18G8 12,337 

„                   1867 34,700 

„                    1B66 51,869 

1865 25,719 

„                   1864 18,104 

„                   1863 15,644 

„                  1862 6,259 
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The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  owu  grazing  districts,  as 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 
three  previous  years : 

March.  March.  March.  March. 
1878.    1873.    1871.    1870. 
Norfolk,    Suffolk,   Essex,  and 

Camhridgesliire    7,970    6,750    9,580    5,950 

Other  parts    of  England,    ...  1,630    1,650    2,677    3,310 

Scotland 888       855       657       906 

Ireland... ISO       4fl0       930    1,670 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  CKhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  during  the  mouth  have  been  as 
nnder: 

Head, 

Beasts M,136 

Sheep  andLambs 93,040 

Calves 1,330 

Pigs 535 

Comparison   of  Supplies. 


March.             Beasts.      Sheep  &  Lambs, 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

1873     14,805             111,815 

1,146 

675 

1871     15,630             103,545 

709 

610 

1870    15,113            115,855 

1,039 

440 

1869     18,950             183,910 

1,166 

525 

1868     30,380             137,260 

1,146 

2,370 

1867     14,460               95,600 

1,100 

1,800 

1866     15,511             117,550 

1,075 

2,305 

1865     33,400               86,753 

1,143 

3,015 

1864     31,500               91,890 

1,318 

2,690 

1863     18,653               88,560 

935 

2,432 

1863     18,200               83,010 

881 

3,810 

1861     18,500              85,370 

700 

3,410 

1860     18,160               93,409 

853 

3,043 

1859     16,810               94,775 

695 

3,890 

1858     17,831              74,410 

704 

1,915 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  43. 4d.  to  Cs. ; 

sheep,  5s.  8d. 

to  8s. ; 

lambs  at  about  8s. ;  calves,  4s.  6d,  to  6s.  6d. ;  and  pigs 

3s.  4d. 

to  5s.  per  SIbs.,  sinking  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Pmcrs. 

March,  1873. 

March,  1871. 

s.  d.  8.  a. 

s.     d.    s. 

d. 

Beef  from...     3    3  to  5  6     

.     3    0to5 
.     3    4  to  6 
.     7    6  to  8 

8 
8 
0 

Mutton 4    8  to  7  4    

Lamb    8    6  to  9  G     

Veal 4    6  to  6  0     

.     3    8  to  6 
.     3    6  to  5 

0 

3    ' 

Pork 3    8to5  0-  

March.  1870. 

March,  1869. 

s.    d.    s.    d. 

s.    d.    s. 

d. 

Beef  from...     3    3  to  5     3     

..3    4  to  5 

8 

..3    4  to  6 

8 

Lamb    7    6  to  8    0     

..  0    OtoO 

0 

Veal  3  10  to  6    0     

..4    8  to  6 

3 

Pork 4.    6  to  5    8     

..3    8  to  5 

3 

CORN  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED 

Fob.  the  week  ending  March  23. 


Imported  into 

Bxijortcd. 

Bngl'd. 

Scotl'd. 

Ireland. 

British. 

Foreign 

■\^^0{lt .m.ii 

Cwts. 

318643 

171290 

177028 

7335 

21808 

18321 

117360 

200 

Cwts. 
98024 
27022 

Cwts. 

120800 

16880 

Owts. 

1480 

210 

43 

212 

Cwts. 
110 

20 

Oats 

49920 

RyO 

1323           i'cO 
19709 
32120     110718 

40 

Indian  Oom 

Buokwhoat....... 

3901 

Total 

832645 

229324     200558 

1945 

4071 

Wheat  Flour 

OatMoal 

77937 
780 

12749 

10380 

!          30 
1        292 

231 

Total 

Grand  Total.. 
Malt qrs. 

78717 
011302 

12749 
242073 

10380 
270938 

322 

2207 

283 

231 
4302 

LONDON    AVERAGES. 

VHioat 2638  qre,       628.  lOd. 

Barley 765    „         4l8.    3d. 

Oati},,,iiiitfiMiMiiM<tiiiiii(iiiiiii<i       88   >t        208|    Odf 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES 

For  tlio  week  ended  March  22, 1873. 

Wheat  , 45,1121  qrg.      65s.    3d. 

Barley  27,146|    „         39s.  lid. 

Oats 4,782|    „         23s.    6d. 


COMPARATIVE 

AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 

BAKLBY. 

OATS. 

Years.     Qrs.        s.    d. 

Qrs. 

s.    d. 

Qrs.        s.    d. 

1869...  46,524^...  46    5 

20,593    . 

..  43    8 

3,3181  ...  27    1 

1870...  68,2351  ...  42    6 

32,9901  . 

..  34    6 

5,0811  ...  21    2 

1871...76,037i...  65    2 

26,2171  . 

..  36    3 

6,423i  ...  26  10 

1872...  41,6781  ...  64    6 

27.5501 

..  36    6 

4,3201  ...  21  10 

1873...45,112|  ...  65    3 

27,146f 

..  39  11 

4,782|  ...  23    6 

FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PEICE  of  WHEAT. 


Peice. 

Feb.  15. 

Feb.  22. 

Mar.  1. 

Mar.  8. 

Mar.  16. 

56s.  8d. 
66s.  2d. 
668.  Id. 
65s.  6d, 
653.  4d. 
55s.  3d. 

...    1 

...    '■ 

•11 

■••-/ 

;::L 

...   ^■ 

"~l. 

Mar,  22. 


FOREIGN    GRAIN    ENTERED    FOR     HOME    CON- 
SUMPTION DUKIN&  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MaKCH  31. 


Wheat cwta.   26542 

Barley ,     63134 

Oats ,    126765 

Beans i,       4492 


Peas cwts.  8110 

Maize „    36120 

Flour ,,      9846 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

ShiUiugs  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,Essox&  Kent,  white  old  68  to  67,  now  50  68,  fine  .66 

„        red...  „    59      63,    „     60  58,    „     63 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh.,  and  Yorksh., red,  old... ,.  67     62 

BARLEY  31  to  36 Chevalier,  new 42     49 

Grinding 20       29 Distilling 32     35 

MALT.paleee     74 brown,.,  65     60 

RYE 38     38 

OATS,  English,  feed  21  to  25 Potato 20 


Scotch,feed 00 

Irish.feed,  white  18 
Ditto,  black 18 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...31 
Harrow 33 

PEAS,  white,  boilors.36 


31 

00 Potato...........  00     00 

20 ,.Fine 22     23 

20 Potato 28     30 

33... Ticks , 31      33 

35 , Pigeon 3G     45 

40  Maple  38  to  41Grey .now  33     35 
FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  best  town  houaeholda...  60     67 

Best  country  households , 44     47 

Norfolk  and  SuJTolk 38     42 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

BhilUugs  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 60  to  68 extra 68  to  72 

Konigsberg 60     65.. extra 64     70 

Rostock 61     64 old —     71 

Silosian, red 69     62 white....  64 

Pomera,,Meckberg,,andUckennrk....red 61 

Russian,  hard,  47  to  61  St  .Petersburg  and  Riga...  65 

Danish  and  Holstein,  rod  00    01 ,  American  68 

ChiUan,  white  67...  Californian  00  ...  Australian  64 

BARLEY,  grinding  23  to  20.... distilUng 29 

OATS,  Dutch,  browing  and  Polands  19  to  21 feed  16 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  20  to  22....Stral8und...  20 
Canada  19  to  20,  Riga  19  to  22,  Ai-ch.l9  to22,P'Bbg,  20 

TARES,  Spring, per  qr small  35    36 largo  — 

BEANS,  Frioslandand  Holstoin 34 

Kouigsborg 32  to  34.. .Egyptian 32 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple.. .32     37. ..line  boilers 37 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 31     33.. .yellow 26 

FLOUR,  per  8ack,French..00    00.,.Spanish,  p.  sack  00 
American,  per  brl.  ......26     29.. .extra  and  dblo.  31 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Mustard,  per  bush.,  brown  lOs.tolCs.,  white...    7s,  to  10s. 

Canary,  per  qr new  543.    6Gs...,old    623.     643. 

Clovorsd.,  lino  'rod  and  dark  purplc04s.00s.,com.  463.    60s. 

Coriander,  por  cwt ; 24s.      26s. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 4s.  6d.     4s,  9d. 

Trefoil,  old  and  low  13s.  to  18s now  fiuo    203,      2l8. 

Ryograsa,  por  qr 229.      30s. 

Lmsood,  por  qr... .sowing  666.  to  6Ss.,  crushing    60s,     03a. 

Linseed  Cakes,  por  ton £11 10s.  to  £11  153. 

Rapcsoed,  por  qr 623,      643. 

Rapo  Cake,  por  ton £6  Oa.  Od.  to  £0  10a,  Od. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 243.  to  25s. 

Clovorsccd,  rod  44s.  to  643 white   663.     728. 

HempsQod,  small  40s,  to  423,  per  qr Dutch    44s. 

Trefoil 15s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 26s. 

Linsood,  per  qr.... Baltic  58s,  to  62s,  ...Bombay    C4s. 

Linsoed  Uakcs,  por  ton  £11  Os.  to  £11  16s. 

Rapo  Cake,  por  ton £0  Os,  to  £6  10a 
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IMPORTANT   TO 

THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quaUty,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  ,&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  tollows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required  :— 

i  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0    2    0 

61b.       30      „         „  „  0    3    0 

81b.       40      „         „  , 0    4    0 

101b.       60      „         „  0    5    0 

20  lb.     100     „        „  (Cask  and  measure    0  10   0 
30  lb.      150      „         „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      „         „  „  10    0 

601b.      260      „  .,  „  13    6 

60  lb.      300      „  „  , 17    6 

801b.      400      ,.         „  „  1  17    6 

1001b.      500      „         „  , 2    6    0 

Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  ;— 

Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.  If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
It  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.  I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

WiLiiAM  Hbeapaih,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


FLOCKMASTERS. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wiU  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles. 
Is.  3d,  each. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  repUed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  Non-poisonous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  (Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarKably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGET,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "R.  RENNEY. 

I^g"  Plockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  " Non-poiaonoua  Compositions:"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14,  £5,  £4,  &  £3. 


JAMES  GIBBS  ANB  COMPANY. 

VITRIOL       AND       MANURE      WORKS, 

NEAR  VICTORIA  DOCKS,  LONDON. 


OFFICES-16,    MARE    LANE,    E.C, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

PATENT     AMMONIA-FIXED      GUANO, 

Guaranteed  to  be  made  from  the  finest  quality  ot  Government  Guano,  as  imported.  Has  produced  equally 
as  good  results  as  the  unfixed  Guano,  and  is  30s.  per  ton  cheaper.  Recommended  for  aU  crops  for  which  Guano 
is  used,  and  is  found  superior  to  it  for  Potatoes,  Mangold,  Beet  Root,  &c.  In  districts  where  the  rain-faU  is 
above  an  average,  we  recommend  it  for  Turnips.  It  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  also  much  more  effective  than 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  Top  Dressing,  and  its  effects  are  more  lasting,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  after  Crops. 

Patent  Ammouiated  Phosphate.    Dissolved  Bones. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.      Bone  Manure  for   Turnips. 

Blood  Manure  for  Roots.   Blood  Manure  for  Corn. 
Special  Manures  for  Mangold,  Barley,  Grass,  and  Potatoes. 

JAMES  GIBBS  &  COMPANY  have  turned  their  attention  specially  to  the  manufacture  of  these  Manures, 
which  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  of  Potato  and  Turnip  crops.  The  results  have 
given  universal  satisfaction,  and  prove  the  Manures  to  be  the  cheapest  yet  sold. 

The  "  condition"  of  the  above  is  made  a  matter  of  special  care.  They  are  all  sifted  before  deliveryj  to  enaure 
their  being  fit  for  the  dry  or  water-drill. 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY    BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 

SUBSCEIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  50,000  SHARES  of  £60  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        EESERVE  FUND... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq, 
WM.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 
A.  HODGSON  PHILLPOTTS,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  YOULE,  Esq. 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq.  '       '   1  JAMES  DUNCAN  THOMSON,  Esq, 


TRUSTEES. 

F.  FRANCIS,  Esq.  |  F.  HARRISON,  Esq.  |         W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
WILLI&.M  JARDINE,  Esq.         |         WILLLiM  NORMAN,  Esq.         |         RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 

Joint  General  Managers— "WILLIAM  McKEWAN,  Esq.  and  WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq. 
CHIEF  INSPECTOR.  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT. 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq.         H.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  and  C.  SHERRING,  Esq.         JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES.       Secretary— G.  GOUGH,  Esq. 

HEAD     OFFICE,     31,    LOMBARD    STREET. 

Manager— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  |  Assistant  Mana&er— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens— 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
Other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  ia 
allowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  AustraUa,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PuECHASB  and  Sale  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Foreign  Shares  efifeoted,  and  DiTiD:urss< 
AirirciiiBS,  &o.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank.  jS 

Great  facihties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towna  where  thetJom* 
pany  has  Branches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  WM.  MoKBWAN,  General  Manager. 


THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'  INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

3,  NOEFOLK  STREET,  STEAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

CAPITAL. — Persons  insured  by  this  Company  have  the  security  of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  proprietary) 
as  weU  as  an  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. — BONUS. — Insurers  of  the  participating  class  will  be  entitled  to  four-fifthaj 
of  the  profits. 

ASSIGNMENTS. — The  Company  grant  Policies  payable  to  the  Registered  Holders,  whereby  much  ] 
expense  and  inconvenience  are  prevented.     Stamp  Duty  paid  by  the  Office. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT, - 

1st  Class — Not  Hazardous        ...  *      Is.  6d.  per  Cent. 

2nd  Class — Hazardous    ...         ...         2s.  6d.      „ 

3rd  Class — Doubly  Hazardous 4s.  6d.       „ 

BUILDINGS  and  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  description  in  Public  or  Private  Warehouses.-—! 
Distillers,  Steam  Engines,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.,  are  Insured  in  thiaj 
Otfice  at  moderate  rates. 

SPECIAL  RISKS. — At  such  rates  as  may  be  considered  reasonable. 
FARMING    STOCK. — 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrasliing  Machine  without  extra 
charge.    Nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS  Insured  in  this  Office. 

SEVEN  YEARS'  INSURANCES  may  be  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Years'  Premium  only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS. — Losses  by  Fire  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Explosion  of  Gaa 
when  used  for  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT. — The  Loss  on  Rent  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  through  fire  may  be  provided  against. 
HAIL   DEPARTMENT.— (Crops  and  Glass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destniction  of  Growing  Crops  or  Glass,  by  Hail,  are  granted  on 
Moderate  Terms. 
LOSSES,— Prompt  and  liberal  settlement. 

AGENTS        W  AN  TED. 

Apply  to  JOHN  REDDISH,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 
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PLATE    I. 

THE  NORFOLK  COUNTY  SCHOOL. 


It  was  natural  that  the  promoters  of  the  middle-class  educa- 
tion which  will  be  provided  in  the  Norfolk  County  School 
should  ask  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone.  Since  his  Royal  Highness  bought  Sandring- 
ham,  he  has  been  glad  to  identify  himself  especially  with  a 
county  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  chosen  home.  For  Sandring- 
ham  is  emphatically  his  home,  let  Marlborough  House  and 
Abergeldie  have  what  claims  they  may.  It  was,  therefore,  as 
the  Squire  of  Sandringham,  no  less  than  as  the  Heir  Apparent, 
that  the  Prince  has  just  laid  the  first  slone  of  the  Norfolk 
County  School.  This  institution  was  first  projected  by  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Brereton,  and  Elmham  School  may  be  con- 
sidered the  union  of  all  parties.  The  site  has  been  purchased 
rom  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  it  occupies  a  commanding  po- 
sition on  a  gravel  hill,  to  the  north  of  Elmham,  the  village  of 
the  Elms,  once  a  manor  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  and  now 
snared  between  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Lord  Sondes.  It  is  a  delighful  place,  with  hill  and  wold, 
trees  and  meadows,  healthy  and  breezy.  Boys  at  Elmham 
will  have  nothing  to  complain  about  concerning  opportunities 
for  air  and  exercise,  and,  indeed,  although  the  place  requires 
some  finding,  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  the  school  will  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  village,  it  will  in  its  turn  derive 
great  advantages  from  the  retirement  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
architects  have  adopted  what  may  be  called  the  prevailing  style 
of  the  neighbourhood — the  old  English  domestic.  The  exterior 
will  be  of  flint,  with  red  brick  dressing  and  large  dormers  with 
weather  tiling  at  intervals ;  the  roofs  will  be  of  tiles,  banded 
iu  red  and  black,  and  the  whole  of  the  timber  work  outside  and 
in  will  be  painted  and  varnished  ;  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  a 
large  hall  for  a  common  room,  and  the  school-room  proper  can 
be  thrown  into  this  space  when  necessary.  In  the  galleries, 
which  will  surround  the  hall,  are  cupboards  for  clothes  and 
linen.  The  dormitories  are  not  large,  the  biggest  having  room 
for  only  13  beds,  and  many  of  them  have  no  more  than  six  or 
seven ;  there  will  be  no  lavatories,  washstands  being  adopted 
to  give  as  much  of  "  a  home  look"  as  possible.  The  kitchens 
and  the  dining  hall  are  to  be  on  the  top  floor.  The  master's 
house,  communicating  with  the  building,  will  ultimately  have 
a  corresponding  wing  which  will  be  used  as  an  infirmary,  and 
the  heating  of  the  whole  building  will  be  for  the  present  left 
to  open  fire-places ;  while  the  ventilation  has  been  fully  provided 
for.  It  is  intended  to  erect  laundries,  stables,  cottages,  lodge, 
and  probably  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath  in  other  parts  of 
the  ground,  which  is  amply  sufBcient,  and  affords  space  also 
for  a  cricket-ground.  A  river  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
school  grounds  suf&cient  for  good  bathing  and  boating.    The 
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architects  are  Messrs  John  Giles  and  Gough,  of  Craven- 
street,  Strand,  London ;  the  former  of  whom  is  the 
architect  of  the  Langham  Hotel,  and  of  the  Salisbury  Hotel 
in  Salisbury-square.  They  are  also  the  architects  of  the  new 
asylums  and  some  of  the  hospitals  recently  erected  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  and  other  schools.  In  this  case 
the  average  cost  of  county  schools  is  by  no  means  reached,  and 
the  problem  of  the  promoter,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Brereton, 
is  solved,  this  gentleman  having  stated  his  opinion  that  £30 
per  boy  should,  in  a  school  of  300  boys,  furnish  the  building 
proper.  The  architects  have,  on  the  present  plan,  obtained 
a  contract  for  the  structure  within  this  sum.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  Robert  Skipper,  of  East  Dereham ;  and  the  present  contract 
is  let  for  £8,000  ;  while  it  is  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  delay 
caused  by  the  past  wet  season  and  the  frost,  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete within  the  present  year. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Wolferton  Station 
in  a  special  train,  byway  of  Wells,  and  reached  Elmham  soon 
after  one.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  received  by  Lord 
Sondes,  and  the  village,  which  is  quite  half  a  mile  in  length, 
was  decorated  from  end  to  end ;  fir  poles,  doing  duty  for 
Venetian  masts,  were  placed  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards, 
and  bore  streamers  of  every  colour.  There  was  not  a  house 
which  was  without  a  decoration  of  some  sort,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  had  designs  which  were  really  most  creditable.  The 
mottoes  were  choice  and  original,  but  they  all  were  distin- 
guished by  sentiments  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  good  old  principles  of  Church  and  State.  At  the 
left,  on  the  Dereham  road,  there  was  a  very  fine  triumphal 
arch  of  evergreens,  bearing  the  inevitable  "  Welcome  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales."   From  the  tower  of  the  village 

church a  fine  and  newly  restored  bit  of  pointed  work — floated 

a  Royal  standard,  and  the  bells  rang  out  right  merrily.  Be- 
yond the  church  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  was  another 
and  yet  finer  triumphal  arch  of  evergreens,  and  hence  to  the 
road  leading  to  the  east  towards  the  site  of  the  school  there 
were  no  decorations,  but  the  people  were  even  more  crowded 
on  the  roadside  than  they  had  been  in  the  village,  and  they 
cheered  quite  as  heartily.  There  were  several  hundreds 
assembled  in  and  around  the  boarded-off  enclosure,  which 
was  gay  with  bunting  and  evergreens,  concealing  the  naked 
deformity  of  the  preparatory  brick  and  flint  work.  The 
Priace  and  Princess,  who  were  here  very  warmly  received,  were 
saluted  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  100  men  of  the  3rd  Norfolk 
Rifle  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bulwer, 
while  the  band  of  the  Norfolk  Artillery  Militia  played  the 
NalionalAnthem.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  conducted,  with 
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gome  formality,  to  the  buildings,  where  behind  the  scaffold- 
ing supporting  the  stone  there  was  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  accommodated  with  seats.  Chairs  were  reserved 
here  for  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
having  taken  the  place  appointed  for  her,  the  ceremony  began. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Brereton  read  the  following  address : 

Norfolk  County  School  Association  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,— The  members  of  the  Norfolk  County 
School  Association  beg  most  humbly  and  gratefully  to  express 
their  thanks  for  a  signal  act  ot  gracious  condescension  on  the 
part  of  your  Royal  Highness  in  proffering  to  lay  a  foundation- 
stone,  and  for  your  presence  here  this  day  to  fulfil  that  pro- 
mise. They  also  desire  to  express  their  heartiest  and  most 
respectful  thanks  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  honour- 
ing the  ceremony  witli  her  presence.  The  Norfolk  County 
School  Association  aims  at  raising  the  standard  of  education 
in  the  county.  It  seeks  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  endow- 
ments to  the  commercial  requirements  of  education,  t.nd  to 
combine  the  ancient  and  honourable  association  of  the  county 
with  the  necessity  pressing  on  all  classes,  and  especially  on  the 
farming  classes,  for  an  efficient  and  early  preparation  for 
active  life.  It  seeks  further  to  maintain  the  connection  of 
religion  with  education,  while  holding  a  more  comprehensive 
ground  than  any  purely  religious  denomination  is,  perliaps, 
able  to  offer  ;  and,  lastly,  it  seeks  to  mitigate  the  distinctions 
which  now  separate  too  widely  the  members  of  the  middle 
class  from  those  below  or  above  them.  The  appointment  of 
head  master  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as 
president,  and  eight  other  trustees,  also  with  the  directors, 
from  the  governing  body  of  the  school.  They  have  confidence 
that  the  head  master,  the  assistant,  and  the  boys  will  take 
care  that  neither  the  studies  within  the  schoolroom — of  which 
this  stone  will  form  tlie  north-eastern  corner — nor  the  sports 
outside  shall  ever  discredit  the  recollections  of  this  me- 
morable visit.  Leicestee,  President  of  the  Association, 
J,  L.  Brereton,  Chairman  of  the  Directors. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  reply,  said:  My  lords  and  gentle- 
men,— It  affords  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  myself  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  day's  proceedings.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  statement  you  have  made  of 
the  proposed  objects  and  the  general  management  of  the  Nor- 
folk County  School,  and  heartily  wish  it  success.  It  is  a 
sincere  gratification  to  me  to  contribute,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  to  the  education  of  a  class  with  which,  as  a  landowner, 
I  am  so  intimately  connected,  and  it  is  with  the  strongest 
feeling  of  hope  and  confidence  in  the  beneficial  result  that  I 
now  proceed  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  school  first  projected, 


and  still  mainly  intended,  for  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural 
community.  The  Princess,  by  her  presence  on  this  occasion, 
desires  to  be  associated  in  all  my  good  wishes  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  we  both  beg  you  to  accept  our 
warm  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  you  have  ex- 
pressed towards  us. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  wore  his  rochet  and  chimere, 
having  offered  up  an  appropriate  prayer,  the  clerk  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  school,  Mr,  S.  B.  Glasier,  of  Lynn,  read  a  docu- 
ment which,  with  certain  coins  and  papers,  was  to  be  deposited 
in  a  cavity  under  the  stone,  and  this  having  been  duly  accom- 
plished, the  Prince  laid  the  stone,  spreading  the  mortar  and 
applying  the  mallet  and  the  level  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else  for  a  very  long  time.  The  band  played  the  National 
Anthem  as  soon  as  his  Royal  Highness  had  declared  the  stone 
well  and  truly  laid,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  throng. 
On  the  stone  was  deeply  carved  a  triple  Prince  of  Wales's 
plumes  with  the  simple  words,  Albert  Edward,  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  Ap-il  14,  1873, 

At  the  luncheon,  the  Prince  said,  his  lot  being  now  cast  in 
Norfolk  as  a  country  gentleman,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  such  a  school.  He  trusted  that  the 
school  founded  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  county  would 
succeed.  He  took  as  much  interest  in  the  matter  as  any  one 
present,  and  he  desired  to  show  it  by  presenting  a  prize,  the 
shape  which  the  donation  would  take  being  a  matter  for  after 
consideration,  if  only  to  show  the  deep  interest  he  Iiad  in  tha 
scheme. 

Lord  Leiqester  said  there  would  be  an  education  in  this 
school  hardly  inferior  to  that  in  any  of  the  great  public  schools 
at  a  cost  of  £40  per  boy.  He  thought  there  was  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  his  opinion 
there  had  now  been  made  more  than  ample  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  but  for  the  middle  classes, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  such  schools  as  this  were  a 
necessity.  The  profits  of  farmers  in  these  days  would  not  allow 
them  to  pay  high  prices  for  schooling  ;  but  Norfolk  had  many 
endowments,  which  he  (Lord  Leicester)  believed  might  be  made 
to  provide  still  further  education  for  the  middle  classes.  Every- 
thing extravagant  would  be  excluded  in  this  school,  and  he  _ 
thought  their  Royal  Highnesses  would  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret their  presence  to-day. 

During  the  luncheon  there  hung  on  the  tentside  facing  the 
Prince  and  Princess  a  shield  which  bore  a  Prayer  Book,  a 
miniature  silver  plough,  and  an  open  illuminated  book  of 
Scripture  texts.    Round  it  was  the  motto 

Culture  shameth  no  Field  nor  Folk. 


PLATE  II. 

THE        FAVOURITE 


Here  we  are,  like  Banfield  Moore  Carew,  among  the  gipsies, 
who  have  been  wending  their  way  along  the  bye-ways  and 
green  lanes  of  merrie  England  for  the  last  month  or  two, 
shirking  the  pikes,  thinning  the  fences  to  keep  the  pot  boiling 
and  the  hedgehogs  simmering,  grazing  their  screws,  and  easing 
all  the  young  girls  within  march  of  their  superfluous  cash 
by  filling  their  heads  with  noblemen  and  squires  of  high  de- 
gree, who  are  crossing  the  salt  water  amidst  thunder,  rain, 
and  lightning,  in  search  of  them.  But  here  they  are  at  last 
all  on  the  Downs  on  that  greatest  of  Cockney  holidays,  The 
Derby  Day.    In   the  foreground  we  have  an   artful  young 


minx,  as  deep  as  a  well,  and  just  in  her  prime,  about  our  own 
age — say  twenty,  solacing  apparently  the  last  days  of  the  old 
brown  with  a  handful  of  stolen  clover,  which  we  hope  he  may 
find  as  sweet  as  kisses  so  obtained  are  said  to  be,  Five  years 
ago,  he  was  a  favourite  for  the  great  race ;  and  now,  minus 
eyes  and  constitution,  broken  in  wind  and  heart,  with  the 
groggiest  of  limbs,  bearing  all  round  the  scores  of  the  inhuman 
iron,  degraded,  tortured,  he  in  pain  and  agony  from  day  to 
day  drags  along  a  weary  miserable  existence,  which  would  be 
kindly  terminated  by  the  hand  of  the  slaughterer. 
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CLUB. 


THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  STEAM  CULTIVATION, 


The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Monday,  April  7th, 
in  Salishury-square,  Mr.  John  Thompson  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  appointed  for  consideration  was  "The  Present 
Aspect  of  Steam  Cultivation,"  the  introducer  being  Mr. 
J.  K.  Fowler,  of  the  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  the  subject  before  us  this 
evening  is  a  very  interesting  and,  I  think,  a  very  important 
one.  Although  the  attention  of  the  Club  has  been  occupied 
on  several  occasions  with  the  consideration  of  steam  cultivation 
from  different  points  of  view,  yet  as  steam  cul- 
tivation has  now  become  a  recognised  system,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  had  much  more  experience  with  regard  to  it 
than  we  had  obtained  then,  we  are  perhaps  now  in  a  better 
position  than  we  ever  were  before  for  entering  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion. I  am  glad  that  the  subject  is  in  such  able  hands ; 
and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Fowler,  or  s(/me  gentleman  who  may 
follow  him,  will  Ije  able  to  tell  us  what  eflFect  the  enormous 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  of  coal,  and  of  iron,  has  produced  in 
reference  to  steam  cultivation  (Hear,  hear).  I  will  say  no 
more  on  the  subject,  but  at  once  call  on  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  then  read  the  following  paper :  The 
Present  Aspect  of  Steam  Cultivation  is  the  title  of  the  paper  for 
discussion  to-night,  and  I  find  no  little  diflBculty  in  approaching 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  a  paper  on  steam  cultivation  pure 
and  simple,  and  had  this  system  been  a  novelty,  great  interest 
might  be  created  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  motive-power 
in  agriculture ;  but  the  present  aspect  is  a  rather  difficult 
topic  and  requires  grave  deliberation,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  threatened  disorganization  into  which  some  districts  are 
thrown  by  the  labour  question,  it  may  have  a  practical  bearing 
which  did  not  exist  even  a  year  ago.  Still,  the  principle  of 
steam  cultivation  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
and  I  will  endeavour  briefly  to  give  you  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  present  aspect.  It  is  well  known  with  what  in- 
domitable pluck  and  skill  such  pioneers  as  Williams  of 
Baydon,  Smith  of  Woolston,  the  late  John  Fowler,  James 
Howard  of  Bedford,  and  others  have  followed  out  their  own 
ideas,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  efforts.  I  believe  it  is  17  years  ago  since 
Smith  of  Woolston  began  to  put  in  actual  practice  steam  cul- 
tivation ;  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  he  seems  to  have 
jumped  at  once  upon  a  system  that  was  most  excellent  in  its 
results,  and  which  has  been  but  little  altered  since  the  very 
commencement — I  mean  by  this,  that  the  lloundabout,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Direct  system,  is,  with  only  a  few  simple 
improvements  in  detail,  essentially  the  same  as  when  it  first 
started  ;  and  for  some  years  the  question  was  considered,  and 
was  perhaps  fairly  so,  in  an  experimental  stage ;  the  £  s.  d.  and 
its  effects  on  the  soil  had  not  been  demonstrated.  Notwith- 
standing the  advocacy  of  inventors,  backed  perhaps  too  eagerly 
by  the  press,  steady-going  practical  men  held  aloof.  Various 
improvements  continued  to  be  made,  and  purchasers  multi- 
plied. Still,  no  very  great  steps,  considering  the  vast  extent 
of  our  tillage,  have  been  yet  made  towards  its  general  adoption. 
It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  weary  you  with  all  the  details  of 
cost  per  acre,  cost  of  machinery  and  tackle,  quantity  done  per 
diem  and  per  annum,  increase  of  produce,  depths  of  soil  moved, 
&c.  ;  are  they  not  chronicled  by  that  chronicler  of  results. 
Smith  of  Woolston,  07er  and  over  again  ?  and  by  the  Reports 
of  the  judges  at  the  Wolverhampton  Meeting  and  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  in  their  Journals,  which  enter  into  every  particular, 
even  into  the  quantity  of  earth  moved  per  acre  by  each  imple- 
ment on  trial.  These  statements  are  authoritatively  made  and 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  Society,  1867,  Part  1,  No.  5. 
The  question  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  hiring  sj stem  and 
that  of  being  the  possessor  of  your  own  set  of  implements,  and, 
considered  commercially,  I  will  take  the  hiring  system  first. 
Does  it  pay  those  who  hire  ?  and  does  it  pay  those  who  let 
out  tackle  ?  With  regard  to  those  who  hire,  I  believe  it  does 
pay  them  at  a  certain  price  if  they  can  get  their  land  cultivated 
when  they  want  it ;  but  all  want  the  soil  moved  at  the  same 


time.  I  have  had  practical  illustration  of  this  in  my  own 
neighbourhood.  Last  year  T  was  smashing-up  some  heavy 
clay  with  my  old  Smith  tackle,  and  heard  the  beating  of  three 
other  engines  besides  my  own  close  by  me.  I  found  one  was 
a  new  set  of  Howard's  Roundabout  belonging  to  the  occupier 
on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  which  was  doing  excellent  work. 
The  others  were  two  engines  of  Fowler's  direct  action 
on  hire,  breaking  up  some  strong  land  adjoining 
most  admirably.  I  found  they  were  engaged  to  cultivate  40 
acres  at  ISs.  per  acre  once  over,  and  24s.,  besides  coal  and 
water,  per  acre  twice  over,  and  were  doing  about  12  to  15 
acres  per  day.  Two  other  neighbours  were  waiting  for  it,  and 
one  had  12  acres  and  the  other  20  acres  done — the  latter  had 
taken  an  additional  farm  of  strong  clay  in  a  foul  state,  and 
wished  to  break  it  up  at  once ;  he  could,  however,  only  get 
his  20  acres  done,  as  the  machine  was  wanted  elsewhere,  by 
agreement,  and  the  result  was  he  lost  his  season,  having  de- 
pended on  it,  and  is  now  begging  to  get  it  this  spring — and 
there  seems  no  chance  of  his  doing  so,  as  the  tackle  is  about 
12  miles  distant,  and  the  farmer  who  now  has  it  won't  let  it 
go  till  he  has  finished.  These  three  farmers  are  now  all 
struggling  for  first  offer  next  autumn,  and  each  tells  the  owner 
of  the  tackle  that  if  he  does  not  have  it  in  the  months  of 
August  or  September  he  won't  have  it  at  all.  This  is  what 
does  happen,  and  must  happen  constantly,  by  the  hiring  sys- 
tem. It  is  but  human  nature,  each  one  for  himself  and  God 
for  us  all ;  and  however  friendly  neighbours  may  be  with  each 
other,  I  can  see  looming  in  the  future  as  much  ill-nature 
brooding  amongst  neighbours  as  the  bother  between  them 
about  shooting  game  in  the  month  of  September.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  autumn  is  the  most  advantageous  time  for  steam 
cultivation,  especially  August  and  September,  and  this  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  have  put  the  system  into  practice,  and,  most 
people  feeling  alike,  all  wish  for  it  at  the  same  time — and  many 
are  apt  to  neglect  work  with  horses,  waiting  for  their  turn,  and 
are  overtaken  by  bad  weather,  and  so  lose  their  chance. 
Nevertheless,  from  a  statement  I  have  from  Messrs.  Fowler  of 
Leeds,  it  appears  there  must  be  success  somewhere,  for  he 
says  in  his  letter  to  me  as  follows : 

Steam  Plough  and  Locomotive  Works,  Leeds. 
March  20th,  1873. 
Dear  Sir, — In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we 
are  making  about  100  steam  ploughs  a  year  for  the  English 
market,  and  about  50  or  60  for  foreign  countries.  They  are 
principally  of  the  double-engine  class.  About  two-thirds  of 
those  sold  in  England  are  let  out  on  hire,  and  one-third  for 
private  firms.  Steam  cultivation  is  very  much  retarded  in 
this  country,  because  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  assist  it  in  the 
shape  of  roads,  enlargement  of  fields,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  the 
farms  more  suitable  for  the  use  of  steam  power.  We  enclose 
you  an  account  of  work  done  by  one  of  our  ploughs  last 
autumn  on  several  farms  near  Magdeburg,  in  Germany. 
This  will  at  once  show  you  that  if  the  land  is  properly  laid  out 
the  work  can  be  done  at  about  three  times  the  usual  speed. 
We  may  mention  that  where  the  plough  referred  to  was  work- 
ing the  fields  were  large,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  way, 
such  as  hedges,  ditches,  &c. ;  consequently,  a  large  acreage  was 
done  at  great  depth,  and  in  a  short  time,  at  very  little  cost. 
About  50  of  our  steam  ploughs  are  working  in  the  district  of 
Magdeburg  in  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  for  sugar.  The  beet 
grown  on  steam-ploughed  land  shows  a  gain  of  about  2  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  and  about  20  per  cent,  gain  in  the  weight  per  acre. 
This  has  induced  all  the  sugar  cultivators  to  employ  steam. 
They  usually  work  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  15  inches,  but 
never  less  than  12  inches.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Biiscott,  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  deep  cultivation,  and  his  farm,  which 
has  all  been  cultivated  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  shows  a  very  large 
increase  in  root  crops,  and  generally  a  much  greater  yield 
than  ever  before.  We  think  it  most  important  that  something 
should  be  done  by  owers  of  land  to  assist  steam  machinery. 
Fences  should  be  removed,  and  suitable  roads  made,  in  order 
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that  the  large  machines  can  be  worked  advantageously.  If 
this  was  properly  done,  the  expense  of  steam  cultivation  would 
be  reduced  about  one-half.  A  customer  of  ours  in  England 
cultivated  about  200  acres  a  week  for  a  montli  after  harvest, 
and  during  the  same  time  liad  several  removals.  Manual 
labour  on  a  farm  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  point,  when  such 
quantities  of  land  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  day  by  one  machine, 
which  only  requires  three  men  to  work  it,  in  addition  to  the 
horse  and  water  cart.  We  send  you  some  pamphlets  which 
our  Mr.  Greig  has  written  on  the  subject  of  steam  cultivation, 
and  if  there  is  any  furtlier  information  you  require,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  it.  We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  truly 

John  Fowler  and  Co. 
/.  K,  Fowler,  Esq.,  Prehendal  Fmin,  Aylcshury. 

But  now  comes  another  point  for  consideration,  viz.,  the  cost : 
The  charge  made  for  cultivating  once  ever  on  clay  land  is 
about  16s,  per  acre,  and  twice  over  24s.  per  acre,  besides  coal 
and  water,  and  if  the  cost  of  the  work  for  once  over  be  7s.  6d., 
and  the  second  time  4s.  6d.,the  hirer  must  then  pay  above  lOs. 
per  acre  more  than  the  actual  cost,  so  that  if  100  acres  are 
done  he  is  paying  £50  more  thau  if  he  has  his  own  tackle  ; 
but  if  200  acres  are  cultivated,  it  follows  he  is  paying  £100 
more,  whicli  would  be  about  one-third  the  cost  of  a  set  of 
Roundabout  tackle.  But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  cas?, 
nearly  all  who  own  steam  tackle  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  three 
to  five  horses,  according  to  their  holdings;  but  when  they 
are  dependant  on  hiring,  this  is  impossible,  as  it  is  always 
mcertaiu  if  they  can  get  the  apparatus  when  wanted.  If 
viteam  cultivation  is  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out  to  advantage, 
considerable  alterations  must  be  made  in  the  arrangements  on 
:i  farm.  First  of  all,  approaches  to  the  various  fields  must  be 
greatly  improved.  Even  if  tracks  or  roadways  are  practicable, 
oftentimes  gateways  are  too  narrow,  and  impassable;  and  where 
the  large  traction  engines  are  used,  and  with  their  heavy  tackle, 
the  gateways  must  be  widened,  and  the  bridges  and  culverts 
strengthened,  or  serious  accidents  will  occur,  like  the  one  at 
Biggleswade,  Beds ;  where,  on  a  public  road,  the  bridge  gave 
way,  and  tlie  man  on  the  engine  was  killed.  Proper  sheds  for 
storage  of  implements  must  be  built,  and  above  all  things 
necessary  provision  for  water  ;  so  that  it  is  most  unwise  for 
this  outlay  to  be  incurred  on  the  mere  chance  of  hiring  a  set 
of  tackle  when  wanted.  1  should  strongly  recommend  every 
one  who  has  200  acres  of  strong  arable  land  to  have  his  own 
set  of  implements.  About  eiglit  years  ago,  I  bought  a  set  of 
Smith's  tackle,  made  by  Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford,  the  cost 
of  which  complete  was  about  £250.  I  worked  it  with  a  double 
cylinder  10-horse  engine,  made  by  Hayes  of  Stoney  Stratford  ; 
and,  until  last  year,  when  the  wet  weather  beat  me,  it  has 
smashed  up  in  the  autumn  about  160  acres  of  strong  land.  The 
cost  per  diem  was  as  follows  :  1  engine  man,  3s.  6d. ;  1  wind- 
lass man,  2s.  6d. ;  2  anchor  men,  4'S.  6d. ;  1  on  cultivator,  2s. ; 
2  lads,  rope-porters,  2s.  6d. ;  1  boy  and  water-cart  aud  horse, 
3s.  6d.— total  cost  of  labour,  18s.  6d.  Coal  11  cwts.,  9s.  3d. ; 
oil&c.  Is.;  beer,  Is.  6d. — total  cost  of  materials,  lis.  9d. 
Year's  interest  on  £250,  5  per  cent.  £12  10s.,  on  30  days, 
16s.  7d.  Total  cost  per  day,  £2  6s.  lOd. ;  and  as  the 
average,  including  removals,  done  was  sia  acres  a  day,  the  first 
time  over  the  cost  would  be  7s.  9d.  per  acre,  and  10  acres  per 
day  with  5-tined  implement  the  second  time  over  about  4s.  8d. 
It  would  appear  that  the  total  cost  of  cultivating  twice  over 
would  be  about  12s.  6d.  per  acre  at  10  inches  deep.  It 
may  be  said,  what  about  wear  and  tear?  Well, 
I  bought  my  steel  wire  rope  new  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
believe  the  cost  was  £60  :  it  has  not  cost  me  a  shilhng  since, 
but  I  suppose  it  will  in  a  year  or  two.  I  will  assume  it  lasts 
two  years  longer.  I  think  it  will  be  worth  £6  when  done 
with.  This  will  reduce  the  cost  to  £54,  or  a  loss  of  £6  per 
annum,  which,  spread  over  thirty  days,  is  4s.  per  d^y,  or  an 
additional  8d.  per  acre.  I  have  also  taken  my  actual  black- 
smith's bills  for  seven  years,  and  find  they  amount  £48  153.,  or 
about  £7  per  annum.  This  will  give  about  another  8d.  per  acre, 
or  an  additional  Is.  4d.  to  the  former  statement  of  78.  9d.,  or 
Os.  Id.  per  acre  for  once  over,  and  for  the  second  time  over  5s. 
lOd.  These  results  are  from  my  own  practical  knowledge,  aud 
will  compare  most  favourably  with  horse  culture.  As  I  liave 
shown,  in  a  favourable  autumn  you  can  smasli  up  180  acres  of 
stubble  in  tliirty  days.  Let  us  see  how  many  horses  would  be 
required  to  do  tlie  same  work.     In    the  first  place  no  horse- 

Sower  With    harness  could   smash  up  strong  land   ten    inches 
eep  ;  but  I  will  assume  that  four  horses  could  do  it  »ix  inches 


deep.  Ton  would  want  24  horses  to  do  the  work  in  the  time  ; 
and  as  we  hear  so  much  of  the  first  cost  of  steam  tackle,  let  us 
see  what  24  strong  horses  at  present  prices  would  cost :  put 
them  at  £40  each — £960  ;  and  six  good  ploughs  and  six  sets  of 
harness  would  make  the  amount  very  nearly  £1,100.  Of 
course  I  am  not  assuming  you  can  do  without  horses  on  a  farm, 
or  that  all  must  be  charged  to  plougliing ;  but  I  am 
led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  constant  ob- 
jection made  to  the  cost  of  steam  culture,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  a  farm  of  400  acres  with 
250  acres  of  ploughed  land,  upwards  of  four  horses  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  steam  cultivation  is  used.  I  shall  refer  my 
hearers  to  the  reports  of  the  various  societies  in  confirmation 
of  my  statements,  and  feel  confident  that  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  immensely  increased,  and  is  susceptible  of  far 
greater  increase  by  steam  cultivation,  that  the  disintegration 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  vastly  improved,  that  the  in- 
tellect of  the  labourers — aye,  and  of  the  iarmers  too — will  he 
largely  developed,  and  the  minds  of  our  landlords  be  greatly  ex- 
panded by  the  beating  of  our  steam  engines  on  our  cold  heavy 
clays.  Still  further,  as  to  the  present  aspect,  some  notice 
ought  to  be  given  to  modern  improvements  in  steam  culture  ; 
but  before  I  mention  novelties,  let  me  for  a  moment  allude  to 
one  of  the  earliest  adaptations  for  tillage,  introduced  by  Smith 
of  Woolston,  which  I  believe  he  abandoned  for  a  time,  but 
has  again  commenced,  and  which  I  can  strongly  recommend 
from  having  used  it  for  the  past  four  years.  I  mean  the  double- 
ridging  aud  subsoiling  plough.  After  the  land  has  been 
manured  in  the  autumn  either  for  root  crop  or  beans,  it  is  put 
to  work  and  throws  up  a  ridge,  which  from  the  bottom  of  the 
soil  moved  to  the  crown  is  quite  fourteen  inches,  and  the  crowns 
of  the  ridges  are  about  thirty-six  inches  apart.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary the  beans  are  planted  near  the  crown  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge,  about  ten  inches  apart,  leaving  a  furrow  about  twenty-six 
inches  wide  for  the  horse-hoe  to  work.  I  have  grown  the  finest 
crop  I  ever  saw  by  this  process  ;  and  when  the  judges  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  prize  farms  in  the  Oxford 
district  saw  my  crop  of  beans  on  their  inspection  (for  I  had 
the  temerity  to  compete)  they  said  the  crop  was  the  finest  they 
had  ever  seen.  I  last  year  grew  beans  six  feet  high,  and  the 
yield  was  over  six  quarters  to  the  acre.  This  plan  ought  to  be 
adopted  whenever  practicable.  With  respect  to  the  various 
systems  brought  before  the  public  I  have  little  concern  in  this 
paper.  I  shall  mainly  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  what 
general  plan  is  the  best  for  the  farmers  to  adopt.  Every  man 
will  doubtless  please  himself  as  to  the  particular  maker  he  will 
go  to  for  his  apparatus.  I  must,  however,  refer  my  hearers  to 
Messrs.  Fowler  of  Leeds  for  their  list  of  machinery  for  their 
system,  to  Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford  for  theirs,  and  Messrs. 
Barford  and  Perkins  of  Peterborough  for  Smith's,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  vary  from  £2,726  to  £585.  But  the  interest 
on  capital  and  wear  and  tear  makes  a  perceptible  difference  on 
the  cost  of  steam  cultivation,  especially  when  the  larger  or 
smaller  systems  are  adopted.  The  cheapness  of  the  Roundabout 
system,  with  the  use  of  any  ordinary  engine  on  the  farm,  has 
always  struck  me  as  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  the  new 
plan  of  working,  which  I  have  lately  seen,  by  Campain's  an- 
chors, and  also  Messrs.  Howard's  new  self-acting  windlass 
and  self-moving  anchors,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  labour  to  a 
minimum.  There  will  only  be  by  that  system  one  engine 
man,  who  also  attends  to  the  windlass,  one  ploughman  and 
two  porter  boys.  Barford  and  Perkins'  plan,  also  with  Cam- 
pain's  anchors,  requires  only  one  man  more  than  the  above, 
viz.,  the  windlass  man.  Fowler's  set  has  about  the  same  ;  but 
these  improvements  necessitate  an  additional  outlay  of  about 
£60  to  £80.  After  all,  the  real  aspect  of  the  question,  as  it 
shapes  itself  to  my  mind  is — here  is  a  povi'er,  which  by  a  won- 
derful expenditure  of  skill  and  capital  is  at  length  fitted  in 
every  way  to  deal  with  the  tillage,  and  the  deeper  tillage,  of 
our  fields  :  in  what  way  can  the  farmers  of  England  best  avail 
themselves  of  this  giant  power  ?  There  are  several  ways ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  aud  written  on  the  sub- 
ject there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  best  method  for 
the  adoption  of  the  farmer ;  to  him,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
which  apparatus  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  mechanical  prin- 
ciples and  details,  nor  even  which  upon  a  trial  field  for  a  prize 
can  plough  an  acre  in  the  least  time  or  at  the  least  cost,  but 
the  question  for  him  is  by  what  meaus  he  can  avail  himself  of 
this  mighty  agent  in  tillaere  at  the  right  season  of  the  year, 
and  at  a  cost  to  repay  him  for  its  outlay.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  steam  cultivation  has  not  become  more  general. 
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Amongst  the  first  is  the  prevalence  of  small  holdings  and 
small  enclosures.  The  excellent  letter  of  Messrs.  Fowler,  of 
Leeds,  already  quoted,  alludes  to  this,  and  I  can  corroborate 
their  statements  as  I  was  wonderfully  struck  with  the  excel- 
lent cultivation  near  Magdeburg,  when  passing  through  that 
country  about  two  years  ago.  Want  of  capital  is  another  rea- 
son for  the  non-employment  of  steam,  although  if  a  man  begins 
farming  now  he  will  iind  it  almost  as  cheap  to  buy  his  own 
steam  apparatus  as  horses  at  £iO  or  £50  a-piece,  and  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  harness  in  proportion.  Insecurity  of  tenure  is 
another  hindrance,  for  at  present  I  believe  no  claim  can  be 
made  for  tlie  increased  value  of  a  farm  by  deeper  tillage  ;  and 
1  think  I  can  see  a  gentleman  present,  or  at  all  events  one 
who  is  generally  here,  who  had  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit 
after  he  had  cultivated  his  farm  by  steam-power,  and  could 
get  no  compensation  for  so  great  permanent  improvement. 
Freedom  of  cultivation  should  also  be  allowed,  as  the  land  is  so 
improved  that  the  old  systems  of  cropping  are  quite  exploded. 
I  recommend  this  remark,  in  parentheses,  to  the  worthy  law- 
yers who  draw  up  modern  leases  from  old  forms,  and 
adapt  all  soils  and  all  circumstances  to  one  dry  level.  There 
is  also  another  reason,  from  little  or  no  help  being  given  by 
the  landlord  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  I  can  relate 
an  anecdote  of  the  well-known  and  respected  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedfqrd,  who  on  visiting  Mr.  Charles  Street  saw  his 
steam  tackle  standing  in  the  open  air,  and  asked  why  it  stood 
there  ?  He  was  told  there  was  no  building  to  shelter  it,  and 
lie  said  at  once,  "  Then  you  shall  have  one  built  immediately, 
for  a  tenant-farmer  who  has  the  pluck  to  go  into  steam  culti- 
vation ought  to  have  suitable  buildings  to  protect  his  imple- 
ments." Again,  there  is  the  vis  inertia  of  the  agricultural 
mind,  which  is  slow  indeed  to  move,  and  which  has  always 
answers  for  "  How  not  to  do  it."  There  was  also  another 
reason,  the  imperfection  of  the  earlier  implements,  and  other 
impediments,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Although 
you  have  seen  in  my  paper  that  I  ati  not  a  believer  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  hiring  system,  yet  tnere  has  been  great  and  good 
work  done  by  various  companies  and  individuals,  and  they 
have  done  much  to  spread  abroad  a  Knowledge  of  steam  cul- 
tivation. Before  I  conclude  I  must  briefly  allude  to  the  coal 
question,  and  I  think  I  may  dismiss  it  with  a  very  few  remarks. 
All  prices  are  permanently  ruled  by  cost  of  production,  the 
present  abnormal  price  of  that  indispensable  article  cannot 
last  long,  competition  will  assuredly  bring  coal  back  approach- 
ing to  its  normal  price,  and  if  not,  we  must  not  be  deterred 
from  our  great  work  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pence  per  day  to 
our  labourers'  wages,  nor  by  a  few  shillings  a  day  to  the  price 
of  our  coal,  as  the  main  point  has  always  been  both  from  the 
earliest  adapters  of  the  sjstera  to  everyone  of  the  present  day 
to  do  all  we  can  in  the  autumn.  I  am  aware  that  last  year 
was  a  disastrous  one  to  steam  cultivation,  but  so  it  was  to 
horses.  The  elements  beat  us,  nevertheless  the  work  goes 
bravely  on.  Last  Tuesday  my  old  Smith  was  tearing  through 
my  land  for  the  root  crop  after  having  knocked  over  20  acres 
for  barley  ;  and  although  all  our  work  is  backward,  I  see  no 
fear  of  getting  merrily  on  whilst  my  neighbours  are  sighing 
for  their  long-promised  hired  apparatus.  I  am  aware  of  my 
shortcomings  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  a  subject  chiefly  for  dis- 
cussion ;  and  we  are  so  in  the  habit,  in  our  Club  papers,  of  ex- 
hausting the  subject  introduced,  that  there  is  but  little  to  say  ; 
but  my  motive  has  been  to  give  my  simple  practical  results, 
and  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  much  abler  men  than  myself  to 
give  to  the  agricultural  world  the  result  of  their  knowledge. 
I  see  one  of  our  most  illustrious  members  from  Kelvedon  here. 
I  noted  that  in  1855  he  said  at  the  discussion  at  that  time  "  if 
they  could  get  the  engine  to  go  over  the  land,  and  draw  the 
plough  after  it,  it  would  be  by  far  the  best  plan."  And  in 
1859  he  said,  "  It  is  not  what  an  operation  costs,  but  what  it 
pays  that  must  be  considered"  ;  and  later  on  he  said,  "  The 
shilling  flail  is  superseded  by  one  that  costs  £300"  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  say  the  six  guinea  plough  must  give  way 
to  one  of  £350  or  £1,000.  No  man  has  done  more  for  us  than 
Mr.  Mechi,  and  he  has  been  the  steady  advocate  for  deep 
tillage  for  many  a  long  year.  That  model  of  a  British  noble- 
man. Lord  Dunmore,  held  to  the  fallacy  of  making  the  plough 
follow  the  engine,  and  with  his  characteristic  and  indomitable 
pluck  put  his  ideas  into  practice,  and  has  thoroughly 
exploded  the  fallacy  and  has  taken  to  rope  traction.  So 
Roraaine's  and  Talpa's  ideas  have  been  compelled  to  give  way 
to  traction  direct  and  roundabout  systems.  From  Mr.  Frank 
Hamilton,  of  Friars  Place,  Acton,  one  of  our  earliest  and 


most  consistent  of  steam  cultivators,  I  received  the  following 
letter :  "  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  farmer  in 
England  to  use  steam  for  agricultural  purposes,  you  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  I  take  great  interest  in  any  subject  that  has 
to  do  with  steam  culture.  In  fact  our  acquaintance  began  in 
the  steam  culture  field.  If  I  had  been  at  the  meeting  this 
evening  I  intended  to  have  stated  the  following  result  of  the 
efi'ects  of  deep  culture  on  some  land  adjoining  mine.  Mr. 
Johnson,  my  neighbour,  has,  and  is  now,  working  Fisken's 
lisht-rope  system.  The  year  before  last,  that  is  December 
1871,  he  cultivated  a  field  by  using  Mr.  Fowler's  two-furrow 
plough  and  subsoil  in  one  implement,  turned  in  a  good  dressing 
of  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  subsoiled  the  land  to  a  depth 
of  20  inches.  A  crop  of  mangold  was  taken  ofl",  November 
1873,  and  wheat  sown,  which  was  reaped  last  harvest  and 
produced  six  quarters  of  wheat  and  nearly  five  loads  of  straw 
to  the  acre.  Before  cut  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
crops  to  look  at  that  was  ever  seen,  and  the  result  of  yield  has 
not  been  at  all  unsatisfactory.  The  year  before,  a  field  on  the 
same  farm  was  cultivated  with  the  same  implement  without 
the  manure.  The  land  was  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  large  plum- 
pudding  stones  were  thrown  up,  and  we  all  said  Mr.  Johnson 
would  ruin  his  crop  of  oats  ;  but  the  crop  was  a  magnificent 
one,  but  T  do  not  recollect  what  the  yield  was.  I  attribute  the 
success  of  the  above  instances  to  the  deep  culture  that  was 
obtained  by  steam,  which  no  horses  in  the  world  could  do. 
Curious  enough,  in  1858  I  gave  the  late  Mr.  Fowler  a  sketch 
of  the  plough  above  mentioned,  and  then  said  if  such  a  plough 
was  made  to  work,  my  neighbour  Mr.  Johnson  would  go  in  for 
steam  culture,  for  the  difficulty  at  that  time  was  to  turn  in  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  and  have  deep  culture.  Thirteen  years 
after  the  plough  was  sold  to,  and  used  by,  the  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
I  could  go  on  giving  you  many  more  instances  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  deep  culture,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  implements  of  the  present  day." 
In  conclusion,  the  "  present  aspect  of  steam  cultivation"  is 
full  of  promise  for  its  future  extension.  Several  great  manu- 
lacturing  firms  are  striving  their  utmost  to  improve  the  ma- 
chinery, and  above  all  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labour,  which,  in 
these  times,  is  of  the  last  importance.  There  are  now  sets  of 
tackle  made  by  Fowler,  Howard,  and  Barford,  which  are 
worked  by  only  two  men  and  two  boys,  but  this  is  attained,  as 
I  have  previously  remarked,  by  considerable  extra  cost  of 
apparatus — and  notwithstanding  the  twaddle  of  the  day,  about 
breaking  up  large  farms  into  small  ones,  1  believe  the  tendency 
of  the  day  is  to  enlarge  holdings  ;  and  if  that  be  the  case, 
steam  cultivation  will  be  largely  increased,  and  many  a  poor 
clay  will  be  rendered  productive,  for  it  has  been  proved  incou- 
testably  by  Mr.  Prout,  that  strong  clays,  which  had  never  been 
deeply  tilled  until  steam  power  had  been  used,  continue  to 
grow  crops  of  corn  for  several  consecutive  years,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  superphosphate,  thus  adding  to  the  store  of 
food  for  the  people,  and  rendering  productive  that  soil  which, 
without  steam,  could  not  be  cultivated  at  a  profit.  In  that  de- 
lightful modern  novel  "  Middlemarch,"  Mrs.  Casauban  is  made 
to  say,  "  I  should  like  to  feel,  if  I  lived  to  be  old,  that  I  had 
improved  a  great  piece  of  land  and  built  a  great  many  good 
cottages,  because  the  work  is  of  a  healthy  kind  while  it  is 
being  done,  and  after  it  is  done,  men  are  the  better  for  it."  I 
thJikthis  is  a  fitting  end  to  my  subject,  and  therefore  conclude 
by  saying  "  God  Speed  the  Stea?ti  Plough." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mecui  said  the  question  of  steam-culture  was  by 
no  means  a  new  question.  Some  of  those  present  might  recol- 
lect an  occasion  in  1856  when  seven  hundred  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner  on  his  lawn,  when  the  late  Mr.  John  Fowler 
had  brouglit  down  one  of  his  steam-ploughs,  and  when,  a 
subsoil-plough  having  been  attached  to  it,  it  was,  in  the 
presence  of  that  large  company,  tried  on  certain  portions  of 
his  faim.  The  work  was  beautifully  done,  one  plough  turning 
the  bottom  soil  over  and  the  other  turning  the  soil  on  to  it, 
not  bringing  the  bottom  soil  to  the  top.  What  was  the  result 
of  that  trial  ?  It  was  made  on  three  stetches  of  land,  but 
the  power  of  the  engine  was  not  found  equal  to  the  resist- 
ance of  tlie  stiff  clay.  It  was  a  clover  lay,  and  the  wheat  that 
followed  looked  as  though  it  had  received  an  extra 
dressing  of  manure,  and  an  improvement  in  the  land  thus 
ploughed  was  visible,  not  only  the  next  year  but 
even  five  or  six  years  afterwards.  That  was  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  disturbance  of  the  subsoil  by  the 
steam-plough  was  beneficial  in  such  cases.  But  what  was  the 
use  of  talking  about  steam  or  the  steam-plough  when  the  whole 
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country  was  entirely  unlit  for  sucli  an  agency  ?  If  they  took 
a  trip  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  London,  did 
they  see  rectangular  iields  and  good  roads.  Was  the  land  in 
a  proper  position  in  such  respects  as  those  to  receive  the  henefit 
of  steam  ?  Was  it  not  the  very  reverse  ?  Did  they  not  see  in 
all  directions  irregular  fields,  gigantic  hedge-rows,  and  enor- 
mous pollards  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  And  was 
not  the  land  in  many  cases  undrained?  He  had  himself  lately 
heen  almost  up  to  his  knees  in  mud  in  certain  farm 
lanes.  At  present,  then,  he  maintained  the  land  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  henefit  by  that  vast  modern  im- 
provement, steam  cultivation.  No  doubt  it  would  be  so 
by-and-by;  no  doubt  it  would  gradually  undergo  improve- 
ments corresponding  with  that  of  railways,  and  he  believed  that 
such  an  able  and  truly  English  paper  as  that  just  read  by  Mr. 
Fowler  would  do  much  to  remove  prejudices  and  other  impedi- 
ments to  agricultural  improvement  (Hear,  hear).  Well,  assum- 
ing that  in  times  to  come  the  roads  on  the  farms  were  good, 
and  that  farmers  had  somewhat  higher  rents  to  pay  on  that  ac- 
count, and  because  trees  and  fences  were  removed,  fields  were 
made  rectangular  in  shape,  and  proper  facilities  were  given 
for  the  transfer  of  land  by  means  of  a  good  Government 
register  office,  farmers  might  then  feel  that  they  could  manu- 
facture products  more  cheaply  by  the  use  of  steam  than  by  the 
use  of  horse-power.  Any  man  wlio  visited  Manchester,  and 
other  great  towns  in  the  north,  might  there  behold  machines 
almost  making  machines  of  their  own  accord ;  and  if  they  were 
to  propose  to  the  manufacturers  there  that  they  should  use 
horses  or  men  instead  of  steam,  the  inference  would  be  that 
they  had  just  come  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  What  he  wanted  was 
to  see  agriculture  ranking  with  manufactures.  He  wanted  to 
see  a  fair  field  for  capital,  and  security  for  capital  when  it 
flowed  into  that  field  (cheers).  They  all  knew  that  cahcos 
which  formerly  cost  two  or  three  shillings  a-yard  could  now 
be  bought  for  2Jd.,  and  it  was  the  use  of  steam  in  manufac- 
tures which  had  cheapened  such  articles  and  made  this 
country  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  rich  in  consequence  of 
occupying  that  position.  He  loved  steam  in  connection  with 
agriculture.  He  put  up  a  fixed  steam  engine  about  twenty 
years  ago,  but  his  farm  being  small,  only  170  acres,  he  wanted 
to  hire  one  for  cultivation,  and  applied  to  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
steam  cultivator  ;  but  the  bridges  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Essex 
were  in  such  a  state  that  they  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  a 
traction  engine,  and  that  gentleman  dare  not  run  the  lisk.  A 
short  time  after,  a  bridge  in  that  district  was  destroyed,  and  the 
miller,  owing  to  the  obstruction  in  the  river,  obtained  damages 
from  the  county  surveyor.  Thus  he  (Mr.  Mechi)  had  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  steam  cultivation  which  he  de- 
sired because  the  bridges  were  unfit  to  bear  the  weight  of  an 
ordinary  traction  engine.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree 
with  him  that  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  would  not  do 
long  (Hear,  hear).  As  reasonable  people,  they  must  all 
know  that  when  a  bridge  was  built  someone  had  to  pay  for  it 
in  the  shape  of  county  rates;  but  the  substitution  of  steam  for 
horse  labour  and  manual  labour  throughout  the  country  in 
agriculture  would,  he  believed,  save  the  nation  many  mil- 
lions a-year,  and  that  was  a  very  good  reason  for  removing 
obstacles  to  the  uae  of  steam  (Hear,  hear).  The  question  of 
hiring  or  purchasing  was  in  some  degree  one  of  capital.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  roads  were  good,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  using  steam-engines  sufficient,  the  result  would  be  very 
much  like  that  witoessed  in  tlie  case  of  thrashing  machines, 
A  great  many  small  farmers  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  hire  of  a  machine.  Not  being  used  to  machinery  they 
were  willing  to  pay  so  much  a  quarter  for  the  thrashing  of 
their  corn.  That  was  done  extensively  in  his  own  neigiibour- 
hood,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  same  kind  of  tiling  should 
not  be  done  with  regard  to  steam  cultivation,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  that  everybody  was  anxious  to  get  the  land  broken 
up  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  crop  was  removed.  It  would  be 
very  ungrateful  in  him  not  to  recognize  the  great  service 
which  Mr.  Smith  of  Woalston  had  rendered  to  agriculture  by 
his  repeated  statement  of  facts  with  respect  to  the  traction 
machinery  which  he  used  for  various  purposes.  Had  he 
(Mr.  Mechi)  not  obtained  twenty-four  years  ago  a  fixed  steam- 
engine  for  grinding  and  many  operations  on  the  farm,  he 
would  certainly  have  purchased  a  portable  engine  like  Mr. 
Smith's.  As  regarded  prices,  he  could  not  help  remarking 
that  if  the  price  of  labour  had  increased,  that  of  horses  liad 
increased  at  the  same  time.    In  taking  stock  at  Michaelmas 


he  found  that,  instead  of  having  to  allow  10  per  cent,  tot 
diminution  in  the  value  of  his  horses  arising  from  wear  and 
tear,  he  had  to  put  them  down  at  an  increased  value.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  remark  that  in  his  opinion  the  cost 
of  a  steam-horse  was  only  about  one- third  of  that  of 
a  real  horse,  while  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  never  got 
tired.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  two  sets  of 
tackle,  and  whose  engine  was  of  30-horse  power,  had  been 
ploughing  5  acres  a-day  a  yard  deep  in  a  stiff  clay.  He  (Mr. 
Mechi)  was  a  believer  in  deep  cultivation.  In  the  case  of  the 
plants  which  were  growing  in  his  conservatory,  if  he  wished  to 
manure  them  he  made  holes  with  a  stick  a  yard  deep,  and  the 
manure  going  in  consequence  to  the  bottom,  they  grew  much 
better  than  they  did  without  that  process  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  F.  Sherborn  (Bedfont)  said  :  After  the  very 
excellent  paper  which  Mr.  Fowler  has  brought  before 
us  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  contribute  such  infor- 
mation as  he  can  upon  the  subject.  I  have  been  connected, 
one  way  and  another,  with  steam  cultivation  a  great 
many  years,  indeed  1  saw  the  very  trial  with  Boydell's  trac- 
tion engine,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  letter  just 
read  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  it  was  shortly  after  at  work  on  my 
late  father's  farm ;  but  the  system  did  not  succeed,  and  was 
eventually  given  up.  A  year  o"  two  after,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Fowler 
brought  a  set  of  single  engine  tackle,  which  did  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  very  efficiently  ;  again,  a  few  years  later,  a  set  of 
double  engine  tackle,  belonging  to  J.  Fowler  and  Co.,  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  me  year  after  year,  until  at  last  I  be- 
came part  proprietor  of  a  double  set,  which  I  have  at  the 
present  time.  Fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  the  command  of 
it,  as  without  it  I  should  have  been  in  a  very  awkward  position 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  ploughing  as 
against  cultivating,  as  the  latter  leaves  all  the  weeds  alive  at 
the  top,  and  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  kill  them.  Steam 
cultivation  must,  I  think,  soon  become  general ;  large  farmers 
— that  is,  fanning  their  500  or  600  acres  of  arable  land — 
will  have  their  own  tackle,  and  the  smaller  holdings  will  be 
worked  on  the  hiring  system.  I  farm  600  acres,  and  since  I 
have  used  steam  I  have  dispensed  with  10  horses,  and  now  em. 
ploy  only  14.  I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Fowler  should  antici- 
pate for  steam  cultivation  such  antagonism  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords as  there  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  Game-laws  (Hear, 
hear).  I  cannot  see  any  necessary  antagonism  between 
landlords  and  tenants  respecting  steam  cultivation ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  feel  sure  that  what  is  the  interest  of  the  1  enant 
in  that  respect  must  be  also  that  of  the  landlord,  and  I 
hope  that  landlords  generally  will  see  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  encourage  steam  cultivation,  and  place  their  farms  in  I 
necessary  condition  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  T.  WiLLSON  (Biggin  Grange,  Oundle)  said  having 
been  the  first  person  to  introduce  steam  cultivation  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  having  carried  it  on  himself  for  some  years,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject.  He  feared  that  the 
millennium  of  which  Mr.  Mechi  spoke  when  he  anticipated 
the  formation  of  good  roads  and  everything  else  that  was 
desirable  throughout  England  would  not  be  realised  very  soon 
(laughter),  and  he  thought  it  was  rather  a  discouragement  to 
steam  cultivation  to  speak  as  if  its  development  could  not  be 
expected  till  that  period  arrived.  He  did  not  think  the 
Roundabout  system  required  either  straight  roads  or  good 
fences  (Hear,  hear).  At  the  present  time  his  steam  plough 
stood  at  the  side  of  a  brook,  and  he  was  able  to  cultivate  four 
or  five  fields  with  one  moving.  It  could  not  therefore  require 
a  great  deal  of  waste  land  to  use  a  portable  engine  on  the 
Roundabout  system.  For  his  own  purposes  the  Roundabout 
system  was  the  best ;  but  for  letting  out  he  would  say,  "  Have 
a  double  set,  because  tlie  moving  of  a  single  one  takes  so 
much  time."  A  double  traction  set  went  iato  the  field  and 
did  the  work  almost  without  interfering  with  anything. 
He  had  Fowler's  plough,  and  Howard's  roundabout,  and  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  was  that  he  would  not  take  a 
heavy  land  farm  of  any  great  size  i(  he  were  not  allowed  to 
cultivate  it  with  steam  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied at  the  present  time  no  work  was  done  so  cheaply  as  steam 
work,  although  the  price  of  coal  was  of  course  a  serious  ques- 
tion at  present.  Let  him  here  allude  to  one  reason  why  many 
people  were  disappointed  with  steam  cultivation.  He  occa- 
sionally let  out  his  tackle  to  friends  in  his  neighbourhood. 
But  the  difficulty  in  the  case  was,  as  he  had  impressed  upon 
them,  that  I  hey  seemed  to  think  that  having  a  set  of  steam 
tackle  they  were  obliged  to  dig  up  the  ground  a  foot  deep ; 
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the  result  had  been  to  cause  great  disappointment,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  going  only  six  or  seven  inches  at  first  was  far 
preferable.  The  consequence  of  going  so  deep  was  that  you 
brought  up  a  nasty,  hungry  clay  or  subsoil,  and  experience 
showed  that  that  was  a  great  mistake  (Hear,  hear).  Anyone 
who  contemplated  employing  a  steam  engine  a  year  or  two 
hence  should  endeavour  to  prepare  his  land  for  it.  In  1857, 
when  the  late  John  Fowler  tried  his  traction  engine  on  his 
land  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five  thousand  people  assembled 
to  witness  its  working,  he  told  him  that  he  felt  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  day's  work,  having  had  no  idea  that  the 
land  was  so  strong  ;  but  he  added  that  it  was  perhaps  a  good 
thing,  as  he  had  found  out  difficulties  which  he  never  thought 
of  before.  Since  he  (Mr.  T.  Willson)  left  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  where  he  used  to  let  his  steam 
plough,  other  persons  living  there  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
chase a  double  set  of  Fowler's  tackle,  and  he  hoped  what  he 
had  said  would  lead  others  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  D.  Greig  (Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds)  said  he  felt 
grateful  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  paper,  which  appeared  to  him 
very  sound,  and  which  certainly  bore  closely  on  the  principal 
points  involved  in  steam  cultivation.  He  did  not  agree  with 
that  gentleman  that  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  steam  ploughs 
into  general  use  in  England  was  simply  the  want  of  capital 
(Hear,  hear).  Capital  existed  in  this  country  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  if,  therefore, 
steam  cultivation  were  hindered,  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  at  the  bottom,  and  it  was,  he  believed,  the  inse- 
curity of  the  tenant  in  relation  to  his  holding  (Hear, 
hear).  If  tenants  could  get  proper  security  for  the  capital 
which  they  invested  in  the  soil,  there  would,  he  believed, 
be  plenty  of  steam  cultivation,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  great  increase  of  agricultural  productions,  and  a  great 
national  benefit.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  subject  of 
steam  cultivation,  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  tliink  of 
such  small  quantities  of  land  as  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fowler's 
paper  (Hear,  hear).  In  talking  of  150  acres  that  gentleman 
was  talking,  in  his  view,  of  a  little  field  (laughter).  He  (Mr. 
Greig)  believed  that  before  long  they  would  see  a  revolution 
in  farming.  All  the  bombast  and  theoretical  speculation  about 
the  division  of  the  land  into  five  or  six  acres  referred  to  a  state 
of  things  which  he  believed  would  never  be  realised.  It  was 
like  trying  to  carry  the  country  back  to  the  time  when  all  the 
linen  was  spun  at  the  fireside,  and  asking  them  to  give  up  the 
use  of  the  steam-engine  in  manufactures  (Hear,  hear).  The 
labour  question  was  one  which  required  grave  consideration 
on  the  part  of  agriculturists.  It  was  impossible  for  farmers 
to  keep  the  same  number  of  labourers  as  th^y  had  done,  at  the 
present  greatly  increased  rate  of  wages,  and  such  a 
state  of  things  required  that  agriculture  should  be  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  one  great  step  to  which  was  to  have 
enclosures  so  arranged  that  the  largest  practicable  amount  of 
work  might  be  done  in  a  given  time.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Fowler  that  every  farmer  should  have  a  machine  of  his 
own.  He  believed  that  before  long  they  would  see  three  small 
machines  where  one  was  now  to  be  found  ,  but  a  large  machine 
costing  £3,000,  and  which  on  a  properly  laid  out  farm  could 
be  worked  for  50  per  cent,  less  labour  would  be  the  machine 
of  the  day.  He  was  speaking  unprejudicially,  because 
he  made  both  classes  of  machines,  and  did  not  care 
which  he  sold.  He  was  talking  of  the  principle  of  the 
thing,  and  he  said  that  if  they  could,  by  having  one 
large  machine,  cultivate  two  acres  instead  of  one,  and  do 
the  work  better,  that  machine  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory where  it  could  be  employed  (Hear,  hear).  He  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  Mr.  Fowler's  wish  would  be  realised,  and 
every  farmer  have  his  own  machine.  The  farmers'  work  must 
be  done  not  to-morrow  but  to-,lay,  and  if  one  machine  did  cost 
twice  as  much  as  another  that  would  not  matter  if  the  result 
corresponded  with  the  extra  cost.  In  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
men  and  horses  Mr.  Fowler  did  not  seem  to  take  into  account 
that  the  farmer  might  have  to  keep  both  all  the  year  for  a 
hundred  day's  work,  whereas  the  macliine  had  not  to  be  de- 
bited with  any  idle  and  snowy  days.  Every  one  must  have  had 
some  experience  of  that  kind  of  thing  during  the  last  summer  ; 
and  he  thought  that  if  any  farmer  had  kept  a  proper  account  of 
the  cost  of  his  horses  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  was  thrice  as  great  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done  as  in  previous  years.  During  the  last  year  his  own 
horses  had  cost  him  23s.  a-week  to  keep,  and  he  believed  that 
horses  generally  cost  far  more  than  people  were  aware  of. 


Mr.  T.  COJCGREVE  (Peter  Hall,  Brinklow,  Coventry)  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  of  the  last  speaker  that  farmers 
were  such  a  set  of  nincompoops  that  they  did  not  know  what 
their  horses  cost  them.  As  regarded  roads,  fences,  and  bridges 
Mr.  Mechi  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
everything  of  that  kind  fell  upon  the  farmers,  the  tenant  pay- 
ing for  all.  He  forgot  the  Four  Alls— The  king  governs  all, 
the  priest  prays  for  all,  the  soldier  fights  for  all,  and  the  far- 
mer  pays  for  all  (laughter). 

Mr.  G.  M.  Allender  (Bayswater)  thought  that  Mr.  Con- 
greve  himself  seemed  to  forget  that  in  1873  the  state  of  things 
differed  from  that  in  1850. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (The  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester)  observed 
that  the  great  question  which  they  had  to  consider  in  view 
of  the  future  was  how  they  might  employ  steam  power  so  as 
to  carry  on  their  operations  most  profitably.  The  county  where 
he  risided,  and  a  neighbouring  one,  abounded  in  small  farms, 
and  the  question  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  implements 
of  all  kinds  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee  of 
management  for  the  approaching  Show  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  and  the  Cheshire  Society.  There  had  been  several 
meetings  of  the  sub-committee  at  which  that  subject  had  been 
considered,  and  he  had  come  there  that  night  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  practical  hints.  They  had  resolved 
on  giving  some  tempting  prizes  for  the  application  of  steam 
ploughs  and  other  implements,  which  might  be  used  with  their 
own  thrashing  engines  on  farms  of  from  150  to  200  acres, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  induce  some  of  the  great  manu- 
facturers to  exhibit,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  a 
very  wide  field  for  the  sale  of  machines  adapted  for  the 
smaller  class  of  farms.  Much  had  been  said  that  evening  in 
the  way  of  comparison  between  the  manufacturers  of  calicos 
and  other  leading  articles  at  Manchester  by  steam  appliances 
and  that  of  agricultural  produce.  It  must  be  perfectly  patent  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  idea  of  returning  to  spade 
labour  was  perfectly  Utopian.  Such  a  thing  would  not  do  at 
all.  The  great  object  should  be  to  adopt  farms  to  at  least  a 
moderate  use  of  machinery.  As  regarded  small  farms  gene- 
rally under  the  present  system  he  believed  that  the  system  of 
hiring  machinery  might  with  proper  management  be  carried 
out  to  a  great  extent.  One  or  two  men  in  a  village  might,  if 
their  heads  were  rightly  screwed  on,  make  arrangements  with 
neighbouring  farmers  which  would  be  beneficial  to  both.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  extend  to  steam  cultivation  what 
had  already  been  done  so  successfully  with  respect  to  thrashing 
machines. 

Llr.  B.  Hodges  (Vincent,  Margate)  said  he  came  from  a 
district  where  steam  cultivation  had  been  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  almost  entirely  on  the  system  of  hiring,  and  he  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  the  hiring  system. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  what  might  take  place  in 
the  future  ;  but  they  had  to  deal  with  things,  not  as  they  might 
be  or  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  were  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  system  of  hiring  had  many 
advantages  as  well  as  that  of  ownersliip.  The  use  of  steam  as 
an  auxiliary  to  horse-power  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  valuable 
under  the  hiring  system.  It  had  been  resorted  to  successfully 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  he  himself  lived.  In  that  dis- 
trict there  was  dry  climate  and  a  small  rainfall,  and  hence  the 
number  of  days  in  the  autumn,  during  which  steam  cultiva- 
tion  could  be  carried  on,  was  much  greater  than  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  soil  and  chraate  presented  greater  diffi- 
culties. They  had,  as  he  had  intimated,  gone  very  much  on 
the  priciple  of  hiring,  which  was  well  adapted  lor  a  dry  dis- 
trict, where  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  cultivation  only  needed 
to  be  done  slightly,  occasional  deep  ploughing  for  roots 
being  carried  on  in  the  autumn  for  what  experience 
had  shown  to  be  the  best  crops.  Mr.  Neild  spoke 
of  the  small  farmers  who  required  the  assistance  of  steam- 
power.  All  farmers  must  still  require  a  certain  number 
of  horses  for  carting  and  various  purposes,  and  in  the 
case  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Neild  referred  to,  it  must  be  very 
undesirable  that  there  should  be  a  large  outlay  of  capital  for 
steam-power,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  would  yield 
no  interest.  The  hiring  ofsteam-povver  by  contractmthe  autumn 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his  district,  and  as  the  system 
had  been  somewhat  spoken  agaiust,  he  could  not  help  saying 
what  he  had  done  in  its  favour.  By  the  use  of  theisteam  plough 
in  his  neighbourhood  they  had  succeeded  in  increasing  slightly 
the  amount  of  wheat  per  acre,  with  an  increased  acreage  of 
that  grain,  and    also    the    number    of  acres   under   barley, 
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and  in  that  way  they  had  been  enabled  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  lie  had  not  been  able  to  diminish 
his  horse-power,  but  he  had  got  his  work  done  more  quickly  and 
more  efficiently.  The  contract  price  for  hiring  was  12s.,  and 
for  that  amount  he  could  get  100  acres  done  in  the  autumn 
this  year  provided  he  sent  in  his  apphcation  in  a  few  days. 

A  Member  :  What  depth  is  it  ? 

Mr.  B.  Hodges  :  Seven  inches. 

The  Member:  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  coal  and 
water  ? 

Mr.  B.  Hodges  said  inclusive  of  coal  and  water  the  price 
was  lis.,  except  last  year,  when  all  that  coals  cost  above  20s. 
per  ton  was  an  extra.  There  were  three  sets  of  Fowler's 
double-engine  tackle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  that  the 
work  was  generally  done.  He  hoped  that  that  discussion  would 
lead  some  who  had  hitherto  been  indifferent  to  that  subject  to 
pay  some  attention  to  it,  and  to  use  steam  whenever  it  was 
practicable. 

Capt.  Dashavood  (Kirklington,  Oxon)  said :  Farming 
as  he  did  about  1,000  acres  he  really  _  did  not  know  what 
he  should  do  without  steam  as  an  auxiliary.  He  did 
not  want  to  stir  all  his  land  in  the  spring.  The  owner 
of  Fowler's  steam  tackle  near  Croydon  was  Mr.  Arnot,  of 
Carshalton,  and  he  believed  that  there  were  eight  or  ten  sets, 
and  that  all  gave  general  satisfaction.  He  had  himself  never 
found  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  the  use  of  tackle. 
Being  at  Croydon  last  week  he  found  a  set  at  work  on  Adding- 
ton  Lodge  Farm,  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Walker, 
a  very  practical  man,  who  had  remarked  to  him  that  he  did 
know  what  he  should  do  without  such  an  auxiliary. 

A  Member:  Do  you  use  less  horses  in  consequence  of 
having  steam  ? 

Capt.  Dasuwood  :  My  impression  is  that  1  do. 

Mr.  Fowler  :  Do  you  find  coal  P 

Capt.  Dashwood  :  Yes,  and  haulage  of  water.  A  year  or 
two  ago  he  felt  sorry  that  having  so  much  to  do  he  had  not  a 
doub:e  set  of  his  own  ;  but  he  was  now  glad  that  he  had  not, 
considering  that  it  was  not  a  tenant-farmer's  business  to  keep 
engines  which  he  could  have  no  use  for  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  S.  W.  Squier  (Horndon-on-Hill)  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  any  gentleman  present  had  tried  deep  cultivation 
on  uudrained  heavy  land.  In  Essex  they  had  some  exceedingly 
wet  land.  He  could  not  then  go  into  the  question  why  it  was 
undrained,  as  he  could  not  carry  his  thoughts  forward  to  the 
golden  days  anticipated  by  Mr.  Mechi  (laughter). 

Mr.  A.  Carey  (Rochford,  Essex)  said  he  had  only  had  to  do 
with  the  hiring  system,  and  therefore  could  speak  only  of  that. 
In  the  year  1866,  knowing  something  about  steam  cultivation, 
he  bought  one  set  of  tackle,  and  he  had  now  ten  sets  of  his 
own,  and  managed  three  or  four  others,  and  if  he  had  the 
capital  he  would  work  double  that  number.  He  thought  tliat 
spoke  well  for  the  hiring  system. 

Mr.  T.  Rose  (Melton  Magna,  Norfolk)  said  most  of  those 
who  had  spoken  of  steam  cultivation  had  confined  their  at- 
tention to  heavy  land  ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  o(  some  practical  man  who  had  tried  deep  cultivation 
in  a  mixed  soil  on  light  land  with  a  bottom  of  gravel. 

Mr.  Carey  said  his  district  ranged  from  London 
eastward  as  far  as  Slioeburyness,  and  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Great  Eastern  main  line,  and  he  had  therefore  heavy 
land,  light  land,  and  medium  soil  to  contend  with,  and  to 
describe  tlie  working  of  the  steam  plough  iu  each  of  these  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time.  He  might  mention  that  iu 
the  neighbourhood  where  lie  lived  the  land  was  of  a  medium 
kind,  and  one  gentleman  who  farmed  about  1,000  acres  thought 
nothing  of  cultivating  sixteen  inches  deep,  and  got  good  crops. 
He  worked  only  Fowler's  double  engine  tackle,  but  there  are 
otlier  tackles  of  Howard's,  Fisher's,  and  Fowler's  siugle 
system  at  work  in  his  districts.  One  of  his  sets  working  on  a 
very  htyivy  land  farm  at  Southminster  works  an  implement 
wbicii  can  be  put  into  a  field  lying  on  the  flat,  and  it  will  put 
it  into  stetches  or  land  either  seven  feet  six  or  eight  feet  lour 
wide,  thus  greatly  assisting  the  work  of  the  ordinary  farm  im- 
plements. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  (Bletsoe,  Beds)  said  he  had  had  some 
six  or  seven  years'  experience  in  steam  cultivation,  having  a  set 
of  tackle  ol  his  own  on  Smith's  principle.  He  rose 
principally  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Fowler  remarked  about 
dispensing  with  three  horses  per   100  acres  through  the  use 


of  steam.  If  you  wanted  to  do  your  work  properly,  whethei" 
on  a  large  or  a  small  farm,  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
horse  labour.  The  carting  of  manure  and  harvesting  required 
a  certain  number  of  horses,  and  he  should  say  that  they  ought 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  if  through  the  use  of  steam  they  could 
do  away  with  one  horse  per  100  acres  (Hear,  hear).  Some 
remarks  had  been  made  which  he  really  could  not  understand. 
One  gentleman  spoke  of  turning  in  his  farmyard  manure  13 
inches  deep.  He  (Mr.  J.  Thomas)  would  ask  any  practical 
farmer  what  utility  there  could  be  in  that?  (Hear,  hear).  He 
would  a  great  deal  rather  put  the  manure  on  the  top  of  the 
soil  and  turn  it  in  five  or  six  inches  than  sink  it  to  the  depth 
before  alluded  to.  Another  gentleman  spoke  of  steam  cultiva- 
tion 16  inches  deep.  He  had  been  a  farmer  for  40  years,  and 
had  never  seen  cultivation  anything  like  16  inches  deep  (Hear, 
hear),  nor  did  he  see  of  what  use  it  could  be  except  in  growing 
hops  or  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  farming.  He 
thought  every  farmer  could  bear  liim  out  in  saying,  with  re- 
gard to  the  growth  of  wheat,  the  plant  required  solidity,  that 
the  shallower  you  could  make  it  tlie  better  providing  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  moved.  He  had  got  the  best  crop  on 
his  farm  by  simply  using  Coleman's  cultivator,  doing  the 
work  twice  over,  once  with  the  spud  points,  and  once  with  the 
share.  This  was  on  a  bean  stubble.  During  the  last  autumn, 
in  his  neighbourhood,  steam  cultivation  could  not  be  carried 
on  successfully  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  wet  weather. 
He  felt  bound  to  make  these  remarks,  because  up  to  that 
time  while  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in  praise  of  steam 
cultivation  hardly  enough  had  been  heard  on  the  other  side 
(Hear,  hear).  They  all  knew  that  horse  power  was  expen- 
sive ;  but  surely  the  manure  of  horses  was  of  some  value ; 
and  those  gentlemen  who  turned  over  their  land  16  inches 
deep  so  as  to  get  the  best  soil  at  the  bottom,  would  want 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  had  ever  before  had  (laughter). 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  once  in  the  course  of 
cropping  with  a  fallow  to  deepen  the  soil  one  or  two  inches 
than  to  go  the  extreme  as  before  suggested,  but  if  the  farmer 
turned  over  his  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  12  or  16  inches,  as 
mentioned  before,  and  brings  the  worst  soil  to  the  top,  1  should 
have  great  doubts  as  to  his  success.  He  had  used  Smith's 
ridged  plough,  with  subsoiler  attached  thereto,  in  the  autumn 
for  beans  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  in  that  plough, 
with  subsoiler  attached  thereto,  he  thought  he  possessed  a 
very  excellent  implement. 

Mr.  T.  RiGBY  (Winsford,  Cheshire)  believed  that  the  princi- 
ples of  cultivation  condemned  by  the  last  speaker  were  correct. 
Tiie  roots  of  plants  would  go  down  to  the  manure,  even  if  it 
were  13  inches  deep,  when  tlie  soil  above  it  had  been  cultivated, 
and  it  was  always  better  to  plough  manure  in  a  good  depth 
than  let  it  be  just  beneath  tiie  surface.  During  the  dry  summer 
of  1870  he  asked  a  clever  gardener  how  he  managed  to  keep 
his  flowers  so  fresh  and  healthy  looking  ?  Did  he  water  them 
regularly  ?  His  reply  was,  "  I  water  the  roots  by  putting 
plenty  of  manure  a  good  depth  when  making  the  beds,  and  as 
the  roots  always  go  down  to  it  they  keep  cool  and  moist.  He 
(Mr.  Rigby)  was  in  favour  of  deep  cultivation  on  all  soils  ; 
because,  when  the  subsoil  was  opened  the  facilities  of  the 
crop  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  sun  and  rain 
were  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  J.  AV.  Watts  (Wellingborough)  said  he  fanned  about 
1,200  acres  of  land,  700  of  which  were  arable,  and  the  greater 
part  a  very  strong  clay.  Commencing  steam  cultivation  with 
one  of  Fowler's  cultivators  in  1861,  he  thought  that,  having 
a  powerful  engine,  he  would  soon  get  tremendous  crops,  but 
he  was  mistaken.  The  chief  advantage  which  he  had  found 
in  the  use  of  the  steam  horse  was  that  you  could  always  bring 
it  out  to  work  when  you  required  it  (Hear,  hear).  As  to 
going  16  or  18  inches  deep,  that  was  partly  a  question  of  the 
number  of  times  they  ploughed.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  had 
been  done  on  some  soils  by  ploughing  deep.  He  believed  that 
on  large  occupations  especially  steam  ploughing  was  exceedingly 
beneficial,  and  if  landlords  would  only  improve  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  one  farm  to  another  they  would  soon  find  a  return  in 
tiie  shape  of  improved  rents.  The  question  of  the  general  use 
of  steam  was  only  one  of  time  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said :  In  bringing  that  very  interesting 
discussion  to  a  close  he  would  remark  that,  from  what  he  had 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  very  able  paper  with  which  Mr. 
Fowler  introduced  the  subject,  and  from  the  remarks  of  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  had  very  large  experience,  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  present  aspect  of  steam  cultivation  was  encourag 
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ing.  He  coufeosed  that  he  was  rather  surprised  at  tlie  com- 
mencemeat  of  the  discussion  that  the  system  of  liiring  was  not 
better  supported ;  but  some  practical  gentleraeu,  who  had 
come  forward  since,  had  made  very  good  speeches  in  favour  of 
it.  He  could  not  help  thiukiug  that,  among  small  farmers 
and  men  of  limited  capital  who  could  not  lay  out  their  money 
on  such  very  expensive  implements,  the  hiring  system  must 
become  universal.  It  appeared  to  him  that  those  gentlemen 
who  expended  so  much  capital  in  taking  implements  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  deserved  encouragement,  and  lie  would 
recommend  all  to  take  advantage  of  the  steam-plough  when 
they  could  secure  the  use  of  it  (cheers). 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  replying,  said :  The  purpose  for  which  he 
read  the  paper  had  been  answered  througli  the  eliciting  the 
opinions  of  practical  men  from  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
reference  to  steam  cultivation.  In  answer  to  Mr,  Rose's 
question  respecting  the  effect  of  deep  cultivation  in  a  mixed 
soil  with  a  l3ottom  of  gravel,  he  would  remark  that  the  disin- 
tegration enables  rains  to  pass  through  the  surface  of  the  soil, 


leaving  behind  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  rain,  ammo- 
nia. A.3  to  the  question  whether  steam  cultivation  was  to  be 
recommended  on  undrained  clays,  he  had  really  hardly  sup- 
posed that  there  were  such  things  as  undrained  clays 
on  which  steam  cultivation  had  been  used  (laughter).  The 
matter  certainly  did  not  come  within  his  experience. 
The  foundation  of  all  good  cultivation  of  clay  soils  must 
be  thorough  drainage.  He  had  no  wish  to  say  anything 
against  the  hiring  system,  but  he  thought  that  when 
a  farm  consisted  of  as  much  as  two  or  three  hundred  acres  it 
would  be  best  for  the  occupier  to  have  his  own  steam  appara- 
tus if  it  were  practicable.  It  could  not  be  necessary  to  spend 
£2,000  for  that  purpose.  The  old  Roundabout  system  was 
all  that  was  really  necessary,  and  that  involved  only  a  very 
moderate  outlay  (Hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Meciii  ,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Chei- 
Fi>"S,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  paper, 
and  the  meeting  then  separated,  after  passsing  a  similar  com- 
pliment to  the  chairman. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS  AND  THE  PRIZE  SYSTEM. 


There  would  seem  to  be  something  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Salisbury  Square  which  impels  people  to  duly  carry  and 
recall  resolutions.  Thus,  towards  the  close  of  Tebruary 
a  meeting  was  held  and  a  motion  framed  which 
was  no  sooner  presented  in  another  place  than  its 
authors  offered  to  withdraw  it !  The  consideration  should 
be  postponed,  the  object  was  not  understood,  and  so 
forth.  lu  our  opinion,  however,  nothing  can  possibly 
speak  plainer  than  the  proposition,  which  runs  thus  : 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the 
incressed  difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon 
the  Council  the  desirability  of  considering  if  the  object 
sought  could  not  be  better  accomplished  by  abandoning 
the  present  system  of  awarding  prizes,  and  adopting 
instead  thereof  a  thorough  trial  at  a  suitable  season  of  the 
year  for  the  various  implements  and  machines,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  performance  of 
each."  This  document  was  forwarded  from  "  the  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Makers"  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  who  very  lustily  pronounced  against 
it  forthwith ;  although,  according  to  the  explanation 
of  its  authorities,  upon  mistaken  premises  ;  the  purport 
of  the  resolution  was  rather  that  the  trials  of  implements 
should  take  place  at  a  suitable  time  of  the  year  than  that 
the  prize  system  should  be  abolished.  Nevertheless,  the 
Council  preferred  to  take  the  words  as  they  found  them, 
and  so  proceeded  to  pass  a  very  unanimous  resolution, 
whereby  they  "  decline  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
implement  makers  that  the  competitive  aud  prize  system 
should  be  abandoned." 

In  doing  so  the  Council  looked,  no  doubt,  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  paper  actually  before  them,  as  it  has  certainly 
been  no  secret  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  an 
organised  movement  amongst  certain  leading  makers 
of  agricultural  machinery  against  the  prize  list.  And 
here  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  "  the  meeting 
of  agricultural  implement  manufactm^ers  held  in  Salis- 
bury-square" really  represented  the  whole  trade  ?  On 
the  receipt  of  the  resolution  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Council,  said  "one  result  of  the  prize 
system  had  been  to  make  the  present  large  firms,"  and 
Lord  Kesteveu  that  "  were  they  to  accede  to  the  request 
they  should  extinguish  the  small  men."  But  surely  if 
the  meeting  in  Salisbury-square  was  au  open  meeting  for 
all  interested,  the  small  men  were  invited  to  attend  it 
and  express  their  own  views,  or  one  fails  to  see  the 
weight  such  a  resolution  should  carry.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  a  few  years  back  when  this  question 
was  discussed  Mr.  Crosskill  went  all  against,  and  Mr. 
Barford  all  in  favour  of,  the  prize  system.  Mr.  Bates  or 
^Ir,  Booth  might  say  there  should  be  no  more  classes 
for   Shorthorns,  as  they  themselves  were  quite  content 


with  the  reputations  their  respective  herds  already  en- 
joyed, but  until  a  general  meeting  of  Shorthorn  breeders 
adopted  this  argument  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  quite  satisfied  opinions  of  a  few  men 
who  had  made  their  way  and  commanded  the  market. 

The  main  point,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  reso- 
lution, is  that  reports  should  be  substituted  for  pre- 
miiims,  and  here  we  at  once  join  issue.  Reports,  either 
ofiicial  or  otherwise,  are,  without  the  authority  of  awards, 
almost  worthless.  The  writer  of  a  report  who  re- 
spected his  position  aud  was  equal  to  his  duty,  would  not 
hesitate  to  state  which  implement  on  trial  did  the  best, 
and  which  the  worse,  work  ;  but  without  the  prize  list  at 
his  back  he  would  be  open  to  continual  correction,  or 
more  direct,  contradiction.  The  thing  wherever  tried  has 
resulted  in  this  way — that  everybody  did  the  best  work 
and  induced  somebody  else  to  say  so.  It  will,  though, 
of  course  be  answered  that  a  report  issued  under  the 
countenance  of  the  Society  could  not  b?  i.ttacked ;  but  we 
will  go  further  and  say  tnat  it  would  never  be  read. 
After  the  Bath  and  West  of  Entrland  Society  had  aban- 
doned the  prize  system  and  instituted  field  trials,  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  employed  a  writer  of  some  experi- 
ence to  prepare  a  report  on  the  implement  show  of  a 
recent  meeting,  and  in  bringing  this  to  a  conclusion  its 
author  honestly  stated  that  it  read  more  like  an  epitome 
of  the  catalogue  than  anything  else  ;  as  one  might  fairly 
assume  from  the  tone  of  it  that  he  had  never  visited  the 
trial  field.  In  the  report  of  the  very  last  implement  show 
at  Dorchester  the  writer  is  careful  to  guard  so  much  as  he 
does  venture  to  say  in  this  fashion  :  "  The  object  of  a  re- 
port should  be  to  bring  facts  before  the  reader,  rather  than 
to  advocate  one  implement  or  machine  befoi-e  another ;" 
and  this  is  very  possibly  what  the  Salisbury-square 
resolution  had  in  view.  The  business  becomes  a  series 
of  diluted  advertisements ;  whereas  we  maintain  that, 
more  especially  without  a  prize  certificate,  the  object  of  a 
report  should  be  to  state  distinctly  when  one  implement 
did  better  work  than  another,  or  of  what  worth  would 
such  a  paper  be  to  a  purchaser  ?  And  this  we  should 
never  get. 

When  many  years  since  a  complaint  was  made  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  putting  everything  on  trial  in  the  same  year, 
the  triennial  system  was  first  suggested  in  the  columns  of 
this  Paper.  Such  a  system  is  naturally  susceptible  of 
extension,  to  further  division  or  sub-division.  When, 
however,  a  well-primed  organ  said  the  other  day  that  the 
time  for  abolishing  the  prize  system  was,  perhaps,  "  not 
quite  come,"  this  scarcely  went  far  enough.  The  time 
for  abolishing  the  prize  system  never  will  come.  When 
King  Canute  told  the  tide  to  stand  back,  his  courtiers 
laughed  in  their  sleeves,  as  he  himself  would  have  been 
no  little  surprised  had  his  behest  been  obeyed. 
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THE  SPRING  CATTLE  SHOW. 


The  forty-third  annual  stock  exhibition  was  consi- 
dered the  best  that  has  yet  been  seen.  The  show 
of  Shorthorns,  particularly  in  the  younger  sections, 
was  excellent,  if,  no  doubt,  that  out  of  148  yearling 
bulls  there  were  some,  but  not  many,  which  would 
have  been  better  left  at  home;  still  there  were  some 
amongst  the  many,  beyond  the  four  selected  for  the 
prizes  and  numerous  commendations,  which  were  thought 
to  be  better  than  those  distinguished  on  the  list.  The 
judges  had  a  most  arduous  and  tiresome  task  of  it,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  made  an  occasional  mistake, 
after  four  hours  spent  selecting,  going  hither  and  thither, 
retiring,  advancing,  handling,  and  debating.  Fair  play 
we  must  confess  was  not  given  the  chief  judges ; 
for  the  other  judges  and  officials  over  the  miscel- 
laneous cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  having  got  through 
their  light  labours  at  an  early  hour,  crowded  into  the 
Shorthorn  ring,  although  some  of  those  self-same  judges 
and  others  were  actual  exhibitors  of  Shorthorns  !  Such 
a  display  of  bad  taste  would  never  for  a  moment  have 
been  tolerated,  if  even  attempted,  at  any  meeting  in 
England ;  and  the  very  badges  these  intruders  wore 
should  have  taught  them  better  behaviour.  The  gene- 
ral arrangements  of  the  show  were  tolerably  good, 
but  there  was  a  greater  delay  than  usual  in  getting 
correct  information  respecting  the  prizes,  which  were  not 
to  be  had  tUl  late  ou'the  second  day ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  prize  cards  and  ribbons  were  handed  to  the 
winners  before  leaving  the  ring,  as  is  the  rule  at  the 
shows  of  the  English  Societies.  There  is  no  official 
prize-list  issued  during  the  show,  although  there  are 
officials  enough  and  to  spare  employed  on  the  occasion 
to  undertake  such  duty. 

The  exhibition  of  implements  and  machinery 
was  the  best  and  largest  ever  known  here ;  but  this  was  so 
closely  packed  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  examine  and  contrast  the  merits  of  no  less  than  101 
stands.  The  Euglish  exhibitors  were  the  most  numerous, 
and  amongst  these  were  Howards,  Bedford ;  Hunt  and 
Tawell,  Helstead;  T.  Taylor,  Salford;  Ashby,  Jeffery, 
and  Luke,  Stamford ;  Beach  and  Co.,  Dudley ;  R.  S" 
Williams,  London  ;  J.  and  G.  Rollins,  London  ;  P.  White- 
side, Liverpool ;  J.  M.Jones,  Gloucester;  G.  Hathaway, 
Chippenham;  J.Williams,  Rhyl,  North  Wales;  Bolton 
and  Co.,  Norwich  ;  Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Stockton 
on-Tees ;  B.  H.  Hilton,  London  ;  Penney  and  Co.,  Lincoln 
J.  Weetman,  Ipswich  ;  Taylor  and  Wilson,  Accrington 
R.  C.  Silvester,  London  ;  P.  Eastwood,  Blackburn  ;  J 
Van  Stan,  Brighton ;  Griffith  and  Davies,  London ;  J 
Pickering,  Stocton-on-Tees;  Slack  and  Brownlow,  Hulme; 
T.  Brigg,  London  ;  W.  A.  Wood,  London  ;  Samuelsonand 
Co.,  Banbury  ;  Ransomes  and  Sims,  Ipswich ;  E.  R.  and 
P.  Turner,  Ipswich ;  Ilornsby  and  Sons,  Grantham ; 
Bristol  Waggon  AVorks,  Bristol ;  Robert  Boby,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  ;  Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading  ;  W.  N. 
Nicholson,  Newark;  Picksley and  Sims,  Leigh,  Lancashire; 
Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Lincoln ;  Ilaughton  and 
Thompson,  Carlisle ;  Inman,  Manchester ;  R.  Tinkler, 
Penrith  ;  Gibbons  and  Co.,  Wantage  ;  P.  Morton  and  Co., 
Liverpool ;  Dixon  and  Co.,  Liverpool ;  Day,  Son,  and 
Hewitt,  London ;  Packard  and  Co.,  Ipswich  ;  Le  Butt, 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  ;  B.  C.  Tipper,  Birmingham  ; 
McDougall    Brothers,    Manchester;  De  Leon  and   Co., 


London;  Bryan  Corcoran  and  Co.,  Loudon;  G.  Woods 
and  Co.,  London.  The  Irish  exhibitors  were  McKenzie 
and  Son,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast ;  Ritchie,  Ardee ; 
Kerr,  Dublin  ;  Fancette,  Killman  ;  R.  L.  Hughes,  Dublin  ; 
T.  Moone,  Dublin;  Cheeketts  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hooper 
and  Co.,  Dublin ;  Paul  and  Vincent,  Dublin ;  Thompson 
Brothers,  Wexford  ;  F.  Heely,  Dublin  ;  Kennan  and  Sons, 
Dublin ;  J.  Edmondson  and  Co.,  Dublin ;  Hugh  Auskin 
and  Co.,  Belfast ;  Loughman,  Athy ;  Oakes  and  Sons, 
Wicklow ;  R.  E.  O'Grady,  Dublin  ;  A.  O'Neill  and  Sons, 
Dublin ;  Bates  and  Sons,  Gorey ;  P.  Cummins, 
Dublin;  O'Neill  aud  Tilford,  Athy;  Martin,  Hill, 
and  Co.,  Dublin  ;  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Manure 
Company,  Dublin  ;  Drogheda  Manure  Company, 
Drogheda ;  Pindon  Brothers,  Dublin ;  Mrs.  Callan, 
Dublin  ;  McMester  and  Hodgson,  Dublin  ;  Dublin  Cattle 
Food  Company,  Dablin  ;  J.  Rutherford  ;  Walter  Fleming  ; 
Edmonson  Brothers  ;  Wheeler  and  Wilson  ;  Fanilly  and 
Son;  R.  Tutty;  Wm.  Whyte;  A.  L.  Eckford;  Jno. 
Jacques;  M.  A.  O'Connor ;  National  Manure  Company ; 
Smith  and  Wellstood ;  S.  G.  Strong— all  of  Dublin  ;  J. 
Copeland,  Bellymore-Eustace ;  J.  W.  Perrin,  Laughlins- 
town ;  Hair  Machine  Company,  Dublin ;  F.  Bopty, 
Dublin ;  J.  D.  Watkins,  Dublin.  The  Scotch  exhibitors 
were  Murray  and  Co.,  Banff;  J.  Hunter,  Maybole  ;  Jack 
and  Sons,  Maybole;  Young,  Ayr;  Main  and  Co.,  Glas- 
gow and  Dublin. 

The  shows  of  Shorthorns  have  been  pretty  equal  in 
numbers  for  some  years  past,  but  this  year  they  are  in  ex- 
cess of  about  13  head.  The  following  are  the  numbers 
more  recently  entered  : 

1872.  1873. 

Yearling  bulls  135     ...     148 

Two-year-old  bulls  36     ...       37 

Aged  bulls    27     ...       20 

Yearling  heifers     14     ...        20 

Two-year-old  heifers    4     ...         1 

Three-year-old  heifers  0     ...         2 

Cows     5     , . ,         6 

221  234 

Amongst  the  yearling  bulls,  N.  M.  Archdall,  Crockna- 
creve,  was  put  first,  for  Dunbar,  got  by  Abercorn  (25484), 
out  of  Ada  the  Second  by  Prince  of  Lurg  :  he  is  a  fine 
substantial  serviceable  bull,  but  has  not  much  style  about 
him.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Meadows,  Thorn- 
ville,  Wexford,  for  Ben  Brace,  a  white  bull  by  Bravo 
(25665),  out  of  Bracelet  the  Second  by  Vanguard 
(21009).  Ben  Brace  is  a  very  neat  animal,  and  all  his 
points  good,  with  a  beautiful  coat  of  soft  silky  hair ;  his 
breeding  is  faultless,  for  Bravo,  his  sire,  was  by  Booth's 
British  Flag,  and  out  of  a  dam  of  the  Peahen  tribe,  as  he 
traces  back  in  fourteen  generations  to  Easby  (232)  :  he 
promises  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  showyards. 
Mr.  Meade,  of  Ballymarth,  takes  the  third  place  with 
Lord  of  the  South,  by  Lord  of  the  East  (29171),  out  of 
Peony  by  Danny  Man :  he  is  a  handsome  roan, 
with  good  ends,  well  sprung  ribs,  good  back,  and 
covered  with  plenty  of  soft  hair,  but  is  a  little  hollow 
behind  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Gumbleton,  Glantore, 
Cork,  takes  the  fourth  prize  for  Lord  of  Cour- 
town,  by  Earl  of  Courtown  (28500),  out  of  Seraphena 
by  Ducrow :  he  is  a  good  roan,  with  capital  hair,  and 
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gives  promise  of  being  a  serviceable  bull.  The  high 
commendations  and  commendations  were  numerous  in 
this  section ;  the  higher  honour  going  to  George 
D.  Beresford,  The  Palace,  Armagh,  for  Knight  of 
Ulster,  by  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  out  of  Sheelah  the 
Sixth ;  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  for  Orpheus,  by  Duke  of 
Innismore;  Christy  Brothers,  Fort  Union,  Adare,  for 
Bright  Hope,  by  Lord  Francis,  a  very  capital  bull,  but  his 
Royal  Woodman  which  stood  beside  him  was  thought  to 
be  the  best  of  the  two,  although  unnoticed ;  R.  Coffing, 
Newcastle  Killucan,  for  Cow  Boy,  by  Earl  Francis  :  he  is 
also  one  of  the  reserved  numbers,  for  there  are  two  so  de- 
signated on  the  cards ;  and  David  Gibson,  Ballybritt 
House,  for  Maximus  Gwynne  the  Second,  by  Maximus 
G Wynne.  The  commendations  were  to  H.  Lyons,  Croome 
House,  for  Emperor,  by  Lord  Francis ;  Wm.  Scott,  Cool- 
nagour,  for  Prince  of  Coolnagour;  Richard  Chaloner, 
Kingsfort,  for  Royal  Sweetheart,  by  Sovereign,  out  of 
Sweetheart  the  Sixteenth ;  J.  Moffatt,  Bellyhyland,  for 
Peter  Simple,  by  Dey  of  Algiers ;  Chas.  W.  Hamilton, 
Hamwood,  for  Red  Knight ;  Mr.  Gumbleton,  Glantore, 
for  Lord  Westland,  by  Lord  Napier;  M.  H.  Franks, 
Westfield,  for  Chief  of  Stapleton  ;  Lord  Bangor,  Castle- 
ward,  for  Landsman  ;  N.  M.  Archdall,  for  Bruchas ;  J. 
A.  M.  Cope,  Drommilly,  for  Knight  of  St.  Andrew  ;  and 
R.  F.  Dunlop,  Monasterbain  House,  for  Roy. 

In  the  two  year-old  bull  class,  Mr.  Meadows,  Thorn- 
ville,  takes  the  lead  with  his  red-and-white  bull.  Prince 
Alfred,  by  Prince  of  the  Realm  (22627),  out  of  Adelaide 
by  Victor ;  he  is  a  fine  substantial  bull,  well  brought  out, 
but  rather  plain  over  the  elbow.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Richard  Stratton,  The  Duffryu,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire, for  Protector,  by  James  the  First  (24202), 
out  of  Gloucester  Maid.  The  English  bull  looked  rather 
plain  at  first,  but  improved  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
High  commendations  were  given  to  Edward  Lythall,  Red- 
ford  Hall,  Leamington,  for  an  unnamed  bull  by  Fitz- 
KUlerby ;  Capt.  H.  Butler,  Kilmurray,  for  a  bull  by 
Prince  of  "Wales,  out  of  a  dam  by  Esau ;  and  W.  Scott, 
Coolnagour,  for  Patriot,  by  Lord  Francis.  N.  M.  Arch- 
dall, R.  G.  Cosby,  R.  F.  Dunlop,  J.  Downing,  Major 
HamUtoi],  F.  W.  Low,  and  Earl  of  Dartry  were  each  com- 
meaded. 

The  aged  bulls  numbered  twenty.  Robert  Hinson, 
Hillview,  New  Ross,  was  deservedly  put  first,  and  awarded 
the  Chaloner  Plate  for  St.  Ruth :  he  is  a  grand,  substan- 
tial, serviceable  bull,  back  broad  and  level,  with  good 
ends  and  middle ;  he  was  bred  by  J.  Cooke,  Ballyueal 
House — who  always  shows  good  things — got  by  St.  Ring- 
han  (27417),  the  prize  and  plate  bull  at  Ballsbridge 
Royal,  out  of  Ruth  14th.  The  Earl  of  Carrick  takes  se- 
cond place  with  Prince  Arthur  (25598),  bred  by  Mr. 
Meadows,  got  by  Prince  of  the  Realm,  and  a  choice  bull 
he  is,  with  the  best  Thornville  blood  in  his  veins.  High 
commendations  were  given  to  R.  G.  Cosby,  Stradbally 
Hall,  for  Colonel  Frank,  another  of  the  Thornville  stock, 
by  Agamemnon,  out  of  Fanny  the  Eighth  ;  Wm.  St. 
George,  Tyrone  House ;  Richard  Stratton,  for  James  the 
First,  out  of  Queen  Mary — he  is  nearly  eight  years  old, 
but  still  a  capital  bull ;  Major  O'Reilly,  M.P.,  Knock 
Abbey,  for  Richard  the  Second,  from  the  herd  of  the  late 
Colonel  Leslie  ;  and  R.  M.  Carden,  Fishmoyne,  for  Prince 
Patrick,  from  the  Tynte  Park  herd.  Lord  Longford  was 
commended  for  a  bull  bred  by  Ambrose  Ball,  Park-place, 
Teshinny. 

The  yearling  heifers  numbered  twenty,  and,  with  little 
exception,  were  altogether  a  very  neat  lot.  Mr.  Meadows 
again  takes  the  lead  for  Fanny  the  Thirty-fourth,  by  First 
Fiddle  (19749),  out  of  Fanny  the  Twenty-first.  She  comes 
down  through  the  long  line  of  Fannys,  which  have  shed 
such  lustre  on  the  ThornvUle  pastures  ;  she  is  possessed 
of  great  sweetness,  symmetry,  and  quality,  resembling 


very  much,  in  colour  and  style,  Bolivar,  the  prize  and 
cup  bull  wherever  he  was  shown,  as  never  indeed  beaten. 
J.  Downing,  Ashfield  Fermoy,  who  for  several 
years,  past  has  been  getting  up  a  superior  herd  of  Short- 
horns came  in  second  for  Royal  Rose  by  Royal  Duke 
(25014)  out  of  Moss  Rose  by  the  famous  Dr.  M'Hale. 
She  promises  to  give  some  trouble  in  future  show-yards. 
Jas.  Meikle,  Belleville  House,  Co.  Cavan,  stands  third 
for  Rosette,  by  Rothschild  (no  number),  out  of  Sheet- 
iron  by  Sheet-anchor.  High  commendations  were 
given  Robert  F.  Dunlop,  Monesterbain  House,  for 
Snowdrop,  and  to  Richard  Stratton,  the  owner  of 
the  second  prize  two-year-old  bull,  for  his  very  sweet 
heifer  Nectarine  Bud.  She  is  a  very  taking  animal,  her 
profile  perfect,  but  a  thought  wanting  across  the  heart. 
Commendations  were  given  to  Henry  Lyons,  Croom  House, 
for  Venus ;  and  R.  F.  Dunlop,  for  Daisy  the  Seventh. 
But  one  heifer  occupied  the  two-year-old  section — Patty 
Gwynne,  which  had  a  walk  over.  Her  owner  is  William 
Bolton,  The  Island,  County  Wexford,  but  she  was  bred  by 
Phineas  Riall,  Old  Connaught  Bray,  who  possessed  some 
of  the  best  Shorthorn  blood  to  be  found  anywhere. 
She  is  by  British  Sailor  (23471),  out  of  PoUy  Gwynne, 
and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  the  Gwynnes.  Again, 
but  two  heifers  occupied  the  three-year-old  section.  J. 
Leslie,  M.P.,  Glasslough,  took  the  first  place  for  Spicy, 
by  Second  Earl  of  Rosedale  (26073),  out  of  Miss 
McGrath,  of  now  unknown  pedigree ;  but  as  she  was  bred 
by  the  late  Colonel  Leslie,  who  was  most  particular  in 
purity  of  blood  amongst  the  Glasslough  Shorthorns,  she 
may  be  looked  upon  as  all  right  in  that  respect.  The 
Earl  of  Dartry,  Dartry  House,  is  second  for  Victoria,  by 
Lamp  of  Florence,  out  of  Rosetta. 

The  aged  cow  section  reached  to  half-a-dozen,  amongst 
which  the  Earl  of  Dartry  was  deservedly  put  first  for 
Princess  Warlaby  by  Booth's  Prince  of  Warlaby  (15107), 
out  of  Butterfly  by  Master  Butterfly  the  Second  (14918). 
She  was  bred  by  the  Earl,  is  now  nine  years  old,  wears  her 
age  well,  is  a  very  comely  matron,  and  likely  to  do  good 
service  yet  in  the  Dartry  pastures.  J.  Smith,  Little  Moyle, 
Carlow,  came  in  second  for  Miss  Matilda  by  Dr.  McHale, 
out  of  Lady  Alice  the  Third  by  Hindoo.  In  1870  she 
stood  second,  in  '71  first,  in  '72  second,  and  now  for  the 
time  occupies  her  original  position.  She  is  seven  years 
old,  a  great,  fine  cow,  but  has  got  very  patchy.  Thomas 
Winder,  Kiladering,  Wicklow,  was  highly  commended  for 
Primrose,  by  Jack  Ashore,  out  of  Moss  Rose,  but  there 
is  no  reference  as  to  pedigree.  Commendations  were  given 
J.  A.  M.  Coke,  DrummiOy,  Co.  Armagh,  for  Lily  by 
Wild  Knight,  out  of  Tulip  by  Priam ;  and  C.  L.  Ellison, 
Loughglynn,  for  Lady  Emily  Fitzclarence,  by  Third  Duke 
of  Clarence,  out  of  Honey  Pride. 

The  Herefords,  as  for  some  years,  put  in  but  a  short 
appearance.  There  were  l^ut  two  yearling  bulls,  two 
aged  ones,  two  yeailing  heifers,  and  two  cows  ;  the  ex- 
hibitors being  G.  N.  Purdon,  Lisnakin  :  P.  J.  Kearney, 
Miltown  House;  and  R.  W.  Reynell,  Killynon,  who 
divided  the  prizes.  Of  polled  Angus  cattle,  there  were 
four  bulls  and  four  females,  Wm.  Owen  Blesinton  taking 
the  prize  in  bulls,  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Robinson  that  in 
the  females.  In  the  Devon  sections,  there  were  but  one 
yearling  and  two  aged  buUs,  two  heifers,  and  one  cow ; 
John  Peake,  Mullaghmore,  taking  all  the  prizes.  Of  Ker- 
ries,  there  were  six  bulls ;  Thos.  Butler,  Priestown,  taking 
first,  and  Andrew  M'Cullagh,  Coolack,  the  second  prize. 
James  Robertson,  Lantry  Cottage,  takes  the  prize  and 
an  H.  C.  in  two-year-old  heifers.  In  the  three- 
year-old-heifers,  Mr.  Robertson  takes  the  prize,  and 
Thos.  Butler  a  high  commendation ;  and  in  Kerry  cows, 
P.  Watson,  Tallaght,  takes  both  first  and  second  prizes. 
Of  West  Highland  cattle  there  were  two  bulls  and  two 
cows.    Colonel    Sir  John   Robinson,   Bart.,    taking   all 
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the  prizes  ,  and  of  Ayrshii-e  cattle  there  were  three 
bulls,  R.  F.  Dualop  taking  the  prize  ;  one  heifer  and 
one  cow,  G.  A.  Stevens,  Dublin,  being  the  exhibitor  of 
both  and  taking  the  prizes.  Of  Alderneys,  there  were 
nine  bulls.  Colonel  Chichester,  Ruunamote,  lloscommon, 
taking  the  prize  ;  Colonel  Sir  J.  Robinson,  Bart.,  a 
high  commendation,  and  James  Smith,  Little  Mayle,  a 
commendation.  There  were  three  heifers  giving  milk,  S. 
Gerrard,  Rathfarnham,  taking  the  prize,  and  Col.  Sir 
John  Robinson,  Bart.,  a  high  commendation.  There 
were  also  four  cows,  John  T.  Gray,  Black  Rock,  taking  the 
prize,  and  R.  W.  Bayle,  a  high  commendation.  In  a 
section  for  extra  stock,  there  was  a  great  curiosity  in  a 
diminutive  two-year-old  Spanish  bull,  who  had  his  horns 
gilt,  a  very  handsome  little  creature,  bred  by  Mr.  Lam- 
bart.  Beau  Pare,  and  exhibited  by  the  Marquis  of  Con- 
yugham,  Slane  Castle. 

Of  fat  cattle  there  were  about  fifty-five,  some  of  them 
too  fat,  and  others  not  so  well  finished  as  they  should  be. 
However  the  Herefords  took  the  palm  from  all  the  rest  for 
quality ;  H,  Walker,  Creggmore,  Nobber,  winning  the  £5 
prize  for  the  best  of  all  the  fat  oxen  for  his  Hereford  ox, 
and  E.  J.  Briscoe,  Killucan,  the  £5  prize  for  the  best  of 
all  the  fat  cows  for  his  Hereford  heifer  ;  but  the  best 
finished  animid  in  the  yard  was  a  half-bred  Hereford 
heifer,  belonging  to  James  Scally,  Lewinstown,  Killucan  : 
who  got  the  medal  for  the  best  heifer  in  her  class,  but  for 
quality  of  prime  meat,  as  firm  and  elastic  as  Indian  rubber, 
she  was  fully  entitled  to  the  money  prize  also. 

The  show  of  black  and  white  pigs  was  as  good  as  could 
he  desired,  they  were  not  numerous  in  their  several  sec- 
tions, but  they  occupied  about  40  pens,  aud  though  good 
and  well  bred,  there  was  nothing  amongst  them  to  call 
for  any  particular  notice. 


The  show  of  poultry  was  the  best  we  yet  have  had  :  it 
embraced  every  new,  good,  useful,  and  ornamental  variety, 
and  all  in  the  best  plumage  and  condition.  The 
entries  occupied  247  pens,  taking  up  the  entire  gallery 
round  the  Central  Hall.  The  pigeon  show  was  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  the  lovers  of  that  class  of  birds.  The 
several  distinct  varieties  were  divided  into  about  20  sec- 
tions, occupying  158  cages. 

The  weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and,  on  the  whole, 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society's  spring  meeting  for  this  year 
has  been  a  success.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lady  Spencer, 
and  suite,  visited  the  Show  on  Wednesday,  and  remained 
some  hours  examining  all  the  details.  The  Right  Hon. 
J.  W.  Mackey,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  gave  a  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening,  in  the  Oak-room  of  the  Mansion 
House,  at  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  present. 

The  judges  were : 
Shorthorns. — G.  Drewry,  Holker  Grange,  Lancashire  ; 

G.   Bland,   Coleby    Hall,    Lincoln  ;  H.  Aylmer,  West 

Durham,  Norfolk. 
Other  Breeds  not  Kerries. — E.  Price,  Court  House, 

Perabridge,  Leominster  ;  A.  Templeton,  Florence  Villa, 

Ballyuafeigh,  Belfast;  J.  Keating,  Cabra  House,  Moy- 

nalty. 
Kerries. — G.      Hewson,     Eonismore,      Listowel ;     L. 

Christy,  Carrigorm,    Croom ;    A.    Darker,    Barnhill, 

Clonsilla. 
Fat  Stock. — J.   Ledwidge,    27,  Upper  Ormond  Quay  ; 

J.    Simpson,    Cloona    Castle,    Hollymount;  H.  Shep- 
herd, Dunganstown,  Wicklow. 
Pigs.— J.  Fisher,   Carhead,  Crossbills,    York  ;  J.  i3ruce, 

Miltown    Castle,    Charleville ;     A.    Warbuton,    Kill, 

Naas. 


BOROUGHBRIDGE    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 
THE    GROWTH    OF    WOOL. 


At  the  q\iarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  the  president, 
m  the  chair,  and  Mr.  T.  Scott,  the  secretary,  in  the  vice- 
chair,  Mr.  Stevenson  read  the  following  paper: 

When  asked  to  introduce  wool  as  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  club,  I  reluctantly  consented,  being  aware  of  my  igno- 
rance on  the  subject,  but  1  have  always  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  it.  I  believe  there  is  room  for  a  great  improvement,  in 
this  district  especially,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  this 
article.  I  purpose  giving  you  a  description  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  wool,  followed  by  remarks  of  a  practical  nature, 
wliich  I  hope  will  lead  to  a  good  discussion.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  Graves  Hattersley,  of  Haworth,  not 
only  for  a  great  part  of  tlie  specimens  upon  the  table,  but 
also  for  much  valuable  information.  Tiie  weights  and  values 
are  as  stdted  by  him.  Wool  grown  in  the  Ripou  district  has 
long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  of  its  class,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  county  in  England.  Its  superiority  con- 
sists in  the  length  of  staple,  fineness  in  quality,  elasticity, 
soundness,  aud  above  all  its  lustre,  or  general  silky  appear- 
ance. These  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  formerly  were  the  old 
Teeswater  breed — a  large  class  of  Leicester,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  Tlie  Ripon  wool,  on  account  of  its  many  good 
qualities,  is  adapted  and  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly 
lor  ladies'  dresses.  The  noil  or  refuse  from  combing  this 
class  of  wool  is  about  ten  per  cent.,  aud  is  used  for  the 
making  ot  blankets,  horserugs,  kc.  The  comi)arative  value  of 
Ripon  wool  is  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  more  than  Lincohi  and  other 
lustre  wools,  and  tlie  weight  per  tleece  is  71b3.  to  Olbs. 
Leicester  wool  is  deep  grown,  but  liglit,  looser  in  tlie  hair, 
and  not  so  bright  as  Ripon  wool.  The  brighter  qualities  are 
used  to  blend  with  other  bright-liaired  wools,  but  a  great  pro- 
portion of  this  wool  is  of  tlie  demi  kind — a  term  used  in  the 


I  trade  to  denote  its  non-lustrous  character.  It  is  used  exlen- 
1  sively  for  the  dyed  yarn  business.  The  bulk  of  goods  in  the 
I  Bradford  trade  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  but  there  are  large 
j  quantities  of  goods  made  from  wool  or  yarn  dyed  before  it  is 
I  woven  into  the  piece.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  dyed 
yarn  business.  These  remarks  refer  to  wool  grown  in  the 
county  of  Leicester  only.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  wind- 
ing of  the  fleece  in  that  county,  the  staple  being  outside. 
Comparative  value  0|d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  less  than  Lincoln, 
weight  of  fleece  71bs.  to  Olbs.  Lincoln  wool  is  the  deepest 
I  grown  of  any  class.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  length  and 
!  strength,  as  well  as  for  its  lustre.  The  hogg  wool  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  goods,  the  ewe  wool  is  made 
into  Genappe  yarns  and  Camlet  cloths.  The  latter  are 
shipped  extensively  to  China  and  Japan.  In  the  fen  districts 
the  fleece  is  much  discoloured  by  tlie  black  soil,  and  can  never 
be  washed  white  again,  consequently  is  only  fit  for  demi  pur- 
poses. Also  the  red  soil  stains  the  wool,  but  this  is  not  so 
detrimental  as  on  the  fen.  Value  of  Lincoln  hogg  2s.  2d., 
ewe  2s.  per  lb.,  weight  of  fleece  91bs.  to  I21bs.  The  clips 
throughout  the  county  consist  of  a  greater  proportion  of  ewe 
fleeces.  Cotwold  wool  is  of  great  length,  is  coarse,  heavy, 
and  deep  grown.  It  has  not  the  kind,  soft  feel  of  Lincoln  or 
Yorkshire  wools,  but  is  hard  and  liash.  It  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  limestone  soil  stains  the 
wool  a  peculiar  rusty  fawn  tinge,  wliich  cannot  be  washed 
out.  The  Cotswold  has  been  crossed  with  the  Down  sheep, 
but  as  regards  the  wool  the  result  has  been  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, there  being  no  lustre,  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  finer 
wool  being  deteriorated  or  lost.  Cotswold  wool  possesses 
little  felting  quality  (which  contributas  so  much  to  the  value 
of  all  wools,  and  especially  fine  wools).  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  lower  branches  of  the  worsted  trade  and  for  carpets.    Its 
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value  is  3d.  per  lb.  below  Lincolu  wool.    Down  wools  are 
very  short,  fine  in  quality,  and  possess  no  lustre.     The  ewe 
fleeces  rank  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  hogg.    Value  about 
4d.  per  lb.  below  Lincoln  ewes.     Down  wools  are  used  in  the 
making  of  dress  goods  where  no  lustre  is  required,  such  as 
coburgs,  &c.,  also  for  stocking  yarns  and  for  woollen  cloths. 
Weight  per  fleece  31bs.  to  51bs.     The  Down  ram  with  the 
Leicester  ewe  produces  a  valuable  class  of  wool  called  half- 
breeds,  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  Lincoln  wool,  flue  in 
quality,  but  void  of  lustre.     It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  worsted  warps.     Value  2d.  per  lb.  below  Lincoln,  but 
the  value  varies  according  to  tha  demand.     Not  long  ago  the 
price  ran  up  4d.  per  lb.  more  than  Lincolns.     Weight  of 
fleece  61bs.  to  91bs.     A.11  Down  wools  possess  excellent  dyeing 
qualities.     Masham  wool  is  produeec!.  by  crossing  the  Scotch 
ewe  with  the  Leicester  ram.    The  wool  equals  the  Leicester 
in  length,  but  is  very  coarse,  wild,  and  hairy  at  top  of  the 
staple,  especially  the  breech  (the  coarsest  part  of  every  fleece). 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs,  &.e. 
Value  9d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  less  tiian  Limolns,  weight  71bs.  to 
91bs.     Scotch  wool  is  very  coarse,  resembling  hair  more  than 
wool.     It  is  also  full  of  solid  white  dead  hairs  called  kemps, 
which  take   no  dye.    This  class  of  wool  is  used  for  makiug 
carpets.    Scotch  wool  salved  with  a  mixture  of  butter  and  tar 
is  called  laid.     The  mixture  is  bad  to  get  out.     Value  6d.  to 
9d.  per  lb.,  according  to  cleanness.     Weight  51bs.  to   81bs. 
The  unsalved  wool  is  termed  white,  but  is  usually  unwashed, 
worth  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.     Weight  per  fleece  41bs.  to  71bs. 
There  is  a  better  class  of  Scotch  wool  grown  in  Scotland,  both 
laid  and  white,  called  Highlands,  worth  2d.  per  lb.  more  than 
common  Scotch.     Cheviot  wool  is  close,  short,  fine  in  quality, 
but  has  no  lustre,  being  dull  in  appearance.     Cheviots  crossed 
with    Leicester    produce    North   wool,   though    the  Border 
sheep  is  frequently  a  pure  Leicester,  the  character  of  the  wool 
being  altered  by  climate  and  selection,  which  is  fair  in  quality 
and  length  of  staple,   and  has  a  moderate  amount  of  lustre. 
It  is  mixed  with  other  wools  iu  the  making  of  dress  goods. 
It  is  a  brighter  wool,  and  superior  altogether  to  half-breed 
Down  wool,  and  its  value  is  about  Id.  per  lb.  more  than 
Lincolns.     Weight  per  fleece  61bs.  to  91bs.     Irish  wool  has 
very  much  improved  in  quality  recently,  but  works  wild,  and 
the  more  operations  it  goes  through  the  wilder  it  becomes. 
On  the  contrary,  Ripon  and  other  good  combing   wools  be  • 
come  smoother  and  better  the  more  frequently  they  are  looked 
over.    The  ewes  and  lambs  in  their  management  are  usually 
dipped  in  some  preparation   some  time  after  the  former  are 
shorn  (generally  about  the  end  of  July),  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  sheep  from  the  fly,  and  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
In  many  well-managed  flocks  it  is  customary  to  dip  a  second 
time  in  the  autumn  (October),  and  a  great  number  of  prepa- 
rations are  made  and  sold  for  the  purpose.     My  own  practice 
is  to  dress  all  with  Cooper's  (Lincoln)  dip  in  July,  and  with 
the  Glycerine  or    McDougall's    in    October.     Spirit  of  tar, 
tobacco,  and  everything  that  discolours  the  wool  should  be 
avoided,    for    reasons    before    stated.      Pitch    and    paint- 
marks    are    cut    off    the    fleece,    are    called    "  toppings," 
and  realise  about  l^d.  per  lb.    Mr.  Hattersley  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  use  of  mercurial  ointment :  he  says  "  the 
county  of  Nottingham  is  well  known  and  highly  praised  for 
the  excellent  colour  and  soundness  of  its  wool,  and  we  are 
informed  the  use  of   mercurial  ointment  is  general.     One 
chemist  in  Lincolnshire  uses  upwards  of  a  ton  of  quicksilver 
every  year  in  the  preparation  of  this  ointment,  large  quanti- 
ties  of   which  are  sent  into    Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  places  ;  but  there  is  a  great  objection  to 
any  ointment,  namely,  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  applied,  for 
if  the  wool  is  not  properly  shedded,  and  the  matter  smeared 
upon  the  skin,  its  application  is  useless.     A  friend  some  years 
ago  recommended  tlie  use  of  an  artificial  yolk  (palm  oil  and 
potash)  for  promoting  the  growth  of  wool,  but  the  trouble 
attendant  upon  its  application  prevented  its  being  continued. 
The  great  thing  in  promoting  the  growth  of  good,  sound  wool 
is  regular  and  generous  feeding  of  the  sheep,  which  ensures  a 
regular  supply  of  yolk,  without  which  the  wool  would  not  pos- 
sess elasticity,  strength,  softness,  S:c.    You  all  well  know  that 
the  appearance  of  the  wool  upon  a  sheep's  back  is  a  good  in- 
dication as  to  the  animal  being  in  a  thriving  state,  or  the 
contrary.    Before  shearing,  the  sheep  is  washed  usually  in  a 
river  or  running  stream  ;  mine  now  never  leave  the  farm.    A 
portion  of  water  from  a  brook  is  conveyed  to  a  convenient 
place.    The  supply  of  water  can  be  regulated,  and  should  not 


be  excessive.    After  two  or  three  sheep  have  been  washed  the 
water  becomes  quite  soapy  from  the  yolk  in  the  wool ;  the 
process  is  thus  more  effectual  than  where  a  large  quantity  of 
water  is  used.    I  have  tried  tub- washing,  but  only  oo  a  small 
scale ;  but  did  not  find  the  wool  much  superior  to  that  washed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  is  certainly  more  trouble.     About 
six  to  ten  days  usually  intervenes  between  the  washing  and 
shearing.     Much  depends  upon  the  warratli   of  the  season, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  sheep ;  and  although  the  sap  or  yolk 
adds  materially  to  the  weight,  yet  the  wool-buyer  does  not 
like  paying  the  same  price  for  it  as  for  the  wool,  consequently 
what  you  gain  in  weight  you  lose  in  price.    When  shorn  the 
clags  are  removed.     The  fleece  is  wound  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place.     That  the  wool  grown  in  the  Ripon  district  has  of  late 
deteriorated  very  much  is  generally  admitted.  How  is  it  ?  For- 
merly nearly  every  farmer  kept  a  flock  of  ewes  of  a  breed  peculiar 
to  the  district — a  large  description  of  Leicester — but  which  I 
believe  to  have  descended  from  the  Teeswater  stock  ;  this 
breed  has  much  declined  of  late  years,  having  become  longer 
on  the  leg  and  neck,  and  altogether  an  inferior  class  of  animal , 
but  whose  fleece  was  long  in  staple,  thin  set,  but  beautifully 
silky  and  bright.     This  breed  has  been  supplanted  on  the 
higher  lands  by  Mashams  and  cross-breds,  and  the  farmers  on 
the   richer  soils,  instead  of  keeping  a  regular  breeding  flock, 
keep  a  flying  one,  purchasing  north  ewes,  termed  Baumshire 
(Barnboroughshire),  a  fine  close- woolled  Leicester,  the  wool 
of  which  is  fuller  and  longer  in  the  staple  than  ten  years  ago. 
These,  crossed  with  a  long-woolled  ram,  produce  an  animal 
which  fattens  rapidly  ;  but  the  fleece,  though  fine  in  quality, 
does  not  produce  the  lustre  of  the  old  sort.     Another  reason 
for  Ripon  side  wool  not  maintaining  its  character,  is  a  preva- 
lent practice  of  buying  wolds  and  other  lioggs  at  Yoik  market, 
which  in   some  cases  are  grazed  five  or  six  weeks,  in  others 
shorn  almost  immediately.    These  are  frequently  piled  with 
and  passed  as  Ripon  wool.      How  are  we  to  improve  our 
wool  ?     The  buyer  would  advise  you  to  look  to  the  length, 
brightness,  and  quality.     The  seller  wants  all  these  qualities, 
combined  with  weight.    In  my  opinion  we  can  retain  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  wool  of  the  district,  and  increase  the  weight 
of  the  fleece  ;  and  tliere  are  more  ways  of  attaining  this  than 
one.     Should  you  determine  to  stand  by  your  old  breed  of 
sheep,  then  I  would  advocate  the  selection  of  such  rams  only 
as  possess  a  fulness  of  fleece,  one  that  fills  your  hand  when 
grasped,  but  free  and  open  in  staple,  and  fine  and  bright, 
avoiding  all  animals  that   show  any  tendency  to   heaviness 
about  the  thighs,  and  see  that  he  is  covered  with  wool,  not  at 
top  and  sides  only,  but  at  breech  and  uuderparts.     If  you  take 
notice,  very  many  sheep  are  almost  destitute  of  wool  under- 
neath,    [f  you  keep  north  country  ewes  I  would  advise  the 
use  of  an  improved  Lincoln  ram,  not  one  of  the  coarse,  slow- 
feeding  sort,  which  have  prejudiced  many  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood against  every  sheep  bearing  the  name,  but  a  bright- 
haired,  large,  lean-fleshed  sort  of   Leicester.    These  would 
produce  a  quick-feeding  animal,  and  the   length    of   staple 
would  be  increased,  and  more  lustre  imparted.     I  know  many 
persons    believe   you    cannot   grow  both  mutton  and  wool  : 
tills  is  a  fallacy.     Look  through  your  own  flocks.    Are  not 
the  wealthy-coated  sheep  usually  not  only  the  most  robust, 
but  are  they  not  the  fattest,  or  have  most  flesh  ?     Most  of 
you  are  aware  that  my  flock  is  not  the  usual  sort  kept  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Possessing  as  we  do  a  climate  superior  to 
any  other  for  the  production  of  combing  lustre  wool,  I  advo- 
cate the  keeping  of  a  Lincoln  Leicester  flock.     You  thus  get 
a  leaner-fleshed,  more  saleable  carcase  than  the  Leicester,  with 
an  increased  weight  of  wool ;  and  bear  in  mind  Lincoln  wool 
grown  in  this  district  does  not  bear  the  same  value  as  in  its 
own  county.    A  sheep  kept  here  will  grow  a  lighter  but  finer 
fleece  than  in  Lincolnshire,  and  with  the  advantage  of  not 
being  discoloured  by  the  soil  upon  which  it  has  been  living. 
Mr.  Hattersley's  statement  of  seven  to  nine  pounds  as  the 
average  weight  of  the  fleeces  in  the  district  is  high  enough. 
As  a  rule  he  brings  all  the  best  hogged  clips,  the  average 
weight  of  which,  in  1871,  was  seven  and  one-seventh  pounds. 
My  average  of  Lincolns  was  95lbs.  (half  ewe  and  half  hogg) 
in  1873,  which  was  an  exceptional  year  for  roots,  the  average 
weight  was  nearly  Slbs.     Unfortunately  mine  never  got  into 
the  scale  last  year,  but  upon  looking  over  the  weights  I  find 
that  in  both  these  years  only  two  clips  got  over  91bs.  per 
fleece.    That  an  increase  of  vi  eight  per  fleece  can  be  gained  I 
know,  for  my  father  in  a  very  short  time  increased  the  weight 
per  fleece  Slbs.  per  head  all  round  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  say  feed  well,  dress  frequently,  avoid  all 
substances  which  discolour  the  wool.  Choose  a  bright  free 
staple,  not  thin  set — body  well  covered  with  wool.  Avoid 
hairy  class  of  wool  upon  the  thighs  of  your  rams.  Don't 
forget  mutton  in  looking  at  wool.  Wash  your  fleeces  well ; 
don't  let  them  go  too  long  before  shearing,  and  sell  the  wool 
for  as  much  as  you  can. 

[Mr.  Stevenson  laid  on  the  table  specimens  of  the  wools 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  explained  the  properties  and 
values  of  each  variety. 

Mr.  Bakroby  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  what  he  said 
as  to  the  different  samples  and  classes  of  wool  on  the  table. 
There  was  one  great  thing  in  his  opinion  which  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  the  good  keep  of  the  sheep  and  the 
paying  of  proper  attention  to  the  animal.  Unless  they  did 
this  the  sample  of  the  wool  would  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  the  clip  time.  Speaking  of  his  own  flock  and  the  descend- 
ants of  them,  his  father  had  always  been  in  favour  of  a  large 
framed  sheep  with  the  longest  wool  in  the  staple ;  the  best 
wool  sheep  were  the  best  mutton  sheep  as  well. 

The  Vi(;e-Chairman  said  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  wool  of  the  Ripon  and  Boroughbridge  district  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  in  England,  except  in  the  Nottingham 
district.  This  was  what  woolstaplers  said.  The  wool,  how- 
ever, in  the  district  around  Ripon  and  Boroughbridge,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  of  that  very  excellent  character  it  was  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  generally  spoken  of  in  favourable  terms 
by  manufacturers.  Its  superiority  was  not  so  visible  in  the 
specimens  as  in  the  process  of  manul'acture.  Some  kinds  of 
wool  became  dull  and  lost  their  lustre  when  combed,  but  the 
Ripon  and  Boroughbridge  wool  never  lost  its  lustre  and  light- 
ness, which  constituted  its  value.  They  had  been  obliged  to 
have  some  what  he  might  call  foreign  wool,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce mutton  suited  to  the  epicures  of  the  West  Riding,  as 
Masham  sheep  had  to  some  extent  taken  the  place  of  the 
Leicester,  because  more  marketable.  Their  wool  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  Leicesters.  He  agreed  that  the  keep  of  sheep 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  wool,  because  if  the  animals 
were  starved  or  not  properly  attended  to,  the  wool  must  of 
necessity  be  depreciated  in  value.  He  condemned  tlie  undue 
forcing  of  sheep  by  feeding  them  with  too  much  cake  and 
corn,  a  course  of  treatment  which  would  tend  to  introduce  an 
oiliuess  into  the  fleece  whicli  was  not  of  much  value  to  the 
stapler.  The  wool  of  the  country  was  lessened  in  value  by 
the  impropriety  of  too  early  clipping,  some  people  making  it  a 
merit  to  do  so.     Very  early  chpping  must  be  done  at  a  great 


sacrifice,  especially  in  a  cold  season,  and  therefore  he  thought 
that  it  was  never  worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  clipping  early. 
Some  parties  were  in  favour  of  washing  in  a  stream,  but  he 
preferred  a  pool  as  being  much  better  for  the  purpose. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale  found  that  men,  as  a  rule,  obtained 
better  prices  for  their  wool  when  sold  early  after  the  clip-day 
than  those  who  held  in  the  hope  of  a  rise  taking  place.  There 
was  a  great  competition  amongst  wool  buyers,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  almost  invariably  that  good  prices  were  realised 
at  or  before  the  clip-day.  The  parties  who  sold  their  wool  at 
the  earliest  moment  in  the  long  run  realised  more  for  their 
goods  than  those  who  held  aloof  for  a  rise.  Some  men  had  a 
passion  for  holding.  They  would  not  sell  because  they  could 
afford  to  hold ;  but  eventually  tliey  found  themselves  losers  by 
their  policy.  The  man  who  invariably  held  out  for  the  highest 
market  had  invariably  to  sell  in  the  lowest.  The  reverend 
gentleman  gave  some  instances  of  this  being  the  case  that  had 
come  under  his  own  knowledge,  the  parties  who  had  pursued 
this  foolish  policy  having  come  to  grief.  The  clip-day,  he  be- 
lieved, was  the  best  for  prices  except  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Harland  said  he  admired  Mr.  Stevenson's  long- 
woolled  flock  very  much  ;  but  he  thought  he  would  bear  him 
out  in  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  always  advisable  in  this  dis- 
trict to  aim  at  too  much  wool.  Those  who  can  grow  good 
cabbages  may  grow  any  weight  of  wool,  for  cabbages  seem  to 
supply  the  hydrogen  which  aids  the  growth  of  wool.  High- 
keeping  will  support  a  heavy  fleece  ;  but  climate  has  much  to 
do  with  the  lustre  which  is  so  highly  prized.  He  believed 
that  the  wool  of  sheep  brought  as  lambs  into  that  district, 
whether  they  be  Lincolns,  or  Border  Leicesters,  or  Leicesters 
from  the  East  Riding  Wolds,  will  at  shearing  time  be  found 
to  be  materially  improved  in  lustre  above  that  grown  on  the 
sheep  wintered  on  their  native  lands.  The  weight  will  not  be 
so  great  as  the  Lincolns  grow  at  home,  but  the  quality  will  be 
better. 

The  Chairman  said  that  staplers  considered  lustre  as  the 
most  valuable  feature  about  wool,  and  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  north  country  ewes  had  greatly  improved,  and 
the  staple  had  also  much  improved.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  to  the  cross-breds.  Less  wool  was  procured, 
and  also  a  smaller  quantity  of  mutton,  besides  which  the  lustre 
was  lost  to  some  extent.  There  was  now  more  good  wool  in 
the  country  than  there  used  to  be,  and  the  best  time  to  sell 
was  at  the  clip  season,  when  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
customers  in  the  market. 


HADDINGTON       FARMERS 
THE   HEAVY    LOSSES    OF  1873. 


CLUB. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Douglas,  Athelstaneford,  in  the 
chair,  the  subject  discussed  was  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by 
the  farmers  of  East  Lothian  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
season  of  1873. 

The  Chairman  said :  In  opening  this  discussion,  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  could  have  wished  there  had  been  no  occasion 
for  it,  as  it  is  a  disagreeable  subject  to  all  concerned.  I  trust 
that,  in  the  statements  which  will  be  made  to-night,  however 
much  we  may  feel  the  losses  we  have  sustained,  we  will  not 
use  anything  approaching  to  intemperate  language  or  over- 
state the  disaster  which  has  befallen  us ;  but  that  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  strictly  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  and 
that  what  is  stated  may  be  warranted  by  facts  that  have  been 
elicited  since  the  ingathering  of  last  year's  crop — in  the  pro- 
cess of  thrasliing  and  selling  the  same.  That  the  farmers  of 
Scotland  have  lost  heavily,  and  especially  those  of  East  Lothian 
— where  such  a  great  breadth  ol  potatoes  is  grown — is  patent 
to  all.  It  is  only  now  that  the  lamentable  state  of  matters  is 
beginning  to  be  fully  known.  I  shall  not  trespass  too  long 
upon  your  time  or  exhaust  the  patience  of  this  club  by  referring, 
apart  from  the  more  direct  losses,  to  the  indirect  ones  (which 
I  am  sorry  to  isay  are  not  few)  that  are  certain  to  accrue  from 
the  weather  which  prevailed  in  this  county  during  tlie  wliole 
of  last  year  and  for  niontlis  previously.  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, only  notice  one  of  tlie  many  evils.  The  funereal  sky, 
the  almost  total  absence  of  sunshine,  and  ceaseless  rain  have 
eeriously  deteriorated  the  soil,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav, 
lessened   its   fertility   for  years  to   come  j  in  fact,  the  whole 


soluble  portion  of  the  manures  has  been  washed  away.  It  is 
now  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  loss  on  the  yield  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  this  county  is  40  per  cent,  below  an  average,  in 
other  words,  six  bolls  per  acre  instead  of  ten ;  and  this  de- 
ficiency has  been  further  reduced  by  its  being  of  very  inferior 
quality  and  all  more  or  less  sprouted,  so  much  so  that  it  is  unfit 
for  baking  purposes,  the  bulk  of  it  being  used  for  distillation, 
and  a  large  proportion  is  given  to  feeding  stock.  Bai-ley  is 
also  much  under  an  average,  of  inferior  quality,  and  greatly 
weather-beaten  and  sprouted.  Its  estimated  produce  ranges 
from  four  to  four  and  a-half  quarters  per  acre,  instead  of  six 
and  a-half  to  seven.  A  considerable  percentage  is  unfit  for 
malting  purposes,  and  a  large  portion  has  also  been  used  for 
stock.  The  oat  crop  did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from 
cold  and  wet  as  wheat  and  barley,  but  where  the  crop  was  cut 
early,  and  stood  out  nearly  the  entire  harvest,  it  was  much  in- 
jured by  sprout  and  discoloured.  The  loss  is  generally  esti- 
mated at  £3  per  acre.  Turnips  are  set  down  at  half  a  crop  ; 
on  an  average,  tlie  loss  may  be  stated  at  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre. 
But  the  heaviest  loss  of  all  is  on  the  potato  crop  ;  it  is  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  £15  to  £30  per  acre.  Grass,  hay,  and 
beans  may  be  left  out,  as  they  may  be  stated  an  average  crop, 
and  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  losses.  After  quoting 
three  estimates  which  had  lately  appeared  in  corroboration  of 
the  losses  farmers  have  sustained  by  the  deficiency  and  damage 
done  to  crop  1873,  he  proceeded  as  follows :  The  enormous 
sum  lost  in  Scotland  through  deficient  and  damaged  crops  is 
certainly  notliiug  less  than  a   "  national  calamity ;"  at  first 
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sight  it  appears  almost  fabulous,  yet  you  will  observe  that  it  is 
stated  to  be  withiu  the  mark,  and  arrived  at  by  actual  facts. 
The  proportion  of  this  large  sum  is  greater  in  East  Lothian 
(considering  its  area)  than  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  All 
the  foregoing  statements  corroborate  one  and  another  pretty 
accurately.  They  very  significantly  tell  their  own  tale.  The 
loss  is  certainly  very  great,  and  must  bear  heavily  on  both  pro- 
prietors and  tenants,  especially  the  latter,  who,  by  no  doing  of 
their  own,  and  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  prevented, 
have  been  overtaicen  by  a  disaster  unequalled  in  severity  in  the 
annals  of  agriculture.  The  question  naturally  arises — how  is 
this  great  loss  to  be  met  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  farmers 
will  have  a  margin  to  fall  back  upon,  arising  from  the  profits 
of  former  years,  that  will  enable  them  to  square  matters  ;  but 
unfortunately  there  are  few  cases  of  the  sort.  No  doubt  there 
are  a  few  exceptional  ones  (where  the  rents  are  moderate),  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  so,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  laud  and  the 
vicissitudes  and  losses  that  frequently  occur  from  weather  and 
other  causes.  No  margin,  or  I  should  rather  say  accumulation, 
takes  place.  The  rents  are  based  upon  a  succession  of  good 
seasons,  no  provision  being  made  for  bad  ones  ;  audit  is  very 
nearly  correct  if  it  is  said  that  it  takes  consecutive  good  sea. 
sons  and  full  crops  to  enable  the  farmers  to  meet  all  the  obli- 
gations, for  labour,  manures,  and  all  other  attendant  expenses 
of  the  farm  have  increased  during  the  last  seven  years  at  least 
30  per  cent.  It  is  a  pretty  well  known  fact  that  there  are  not 
a  few  men  who  are  really  skilful,  good  farmers,  have  good 
farms,  well  managed,  and  have  only  been  able  to  keep  the 
mallet  in  the  shaft.  The  solution  of  this  is,  that  what  with 
losses,  less  or  more  every  season,  coupled  with  a  full  rent,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  more.  It  has  been  hinted  that  this  is  a 
movement  looked  upon  by  some  as  an  indirect  appeal  for  re- 
duction of  rents  ;  now,  there  is  no  movement  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry.  I  never  heard  reduction  of  rents  once 
mooted,  and  will  take  the  liberty  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  reduction  of  rents  ;  nor  do  I  blame  landlords  for  high  ones. 
That  rests  entirely  with  the  agricultural  public,  who  offer  tbera. 
At  the  same  time,  those  parties  who  infer  such  things  need  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  farmers,  speaking  generally,  of 
the  county  would  not  object  to  an  abatement  of  rent  on  crop 
1872.  And  while  it  may  be  said  they  have  no  claim,  yet  we 
are  not  without  hope.  It  will  be  admitted  that  they  have  a 
strong  ease  for  sympathy  and  support  under  the  heavy  pecuniary 
losses  they  have  sustained,  and  which  arise  from  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  an  overruling  Providence.  As  a  summary  of  the 
losses,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  on  a  great  many  farms  in  the 
county  the  entire  year's  rent  will  be  lost,  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  it  will  amount  to  one-half  riore.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  :  in  particular  districts  where  the  potato  and  cereal 
crops  were  got  in  early  the  farming  interest  did  not  suffer 
nearly  so  much  as  in  the  later  districts  and  heavier  soils.  In 
the  eastern  district,  for  instance,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  roots  escaped  disease,  and  the  extra  high  prices  that  were 
got  for  them  reduced  in  a  great  measure  the  loss  on  that  crop. 
And  in  the  same  way,  farmers  in  the  higher  district  of  the 
county,  where  few  potatoes  are  grown  and  much  land  is  under 
grass,  the  loss  is  nothing  under  those  circumstances,  for  breed- 
ing stock  have  done  well ;  and  the  oat  crop  having  been  cut 
later,  stood  a  shorter  time  exposed  in  the  stook,  and  was  not 
damaged  to  the  same  extent  as  the  same  crop  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  county.  I  have  as  yet  taken  no  notice  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense over  the  whole  farm  last  year  caused  by  wet  weather  and 
the  protracted  securing  of  the  crop — it  may  be  stated  as  ap- 
proaching nearly  double  the  amount  of  former  years ;  so  that 
in  our  case  there  is  no  saving  clause,  everything  being  dead 
against  us.  Under  the  peculiarly  exceptional  circumstances,  it 
is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that 
the  landlords  of  the  county  will  take  a  philanthropic  view  of 
the  case,  and  in  the  emergency  see  fit  to  extend  their  generous 
liberality,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (which  the  nature  of  the 
several  circumstances  seem  to  warrant),  by  some  abatement  of 
rent  on  last  year's  crop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  never 
form  a  precedent,  for  iu  all  time  coming  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  a  season  of  the  same  severity  will  occur  again  ;  it 
is  a  most  disagreeable  position  for  both  parties  in  which  to  find 
themselves  placed,  but  the  fault  does  not  attach  to  either.  No 
further  action  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  far- 
mers of  the  county  hope  that  they  will  not  be  accused  of  taking 
an  improper  step  in  making  a  statement  of  their  losses.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  think  it  right  their  position  should  be  fully 
explained  to  the  proprietors,  who,  although  cognisant  of  the 


fact  that  a  loss  has  taken  place,  cannot  be  aware  of  the  details 
of  the  case  or  the  full  extent  of  the  damage.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  now  leave  the  whole  matter  entirely  in  their  hands, 
with  a  request  that  it  may  please  them  to  take  the  state- 
ment of  our  losses  into  their  favourable  consideration.  It 
has  frequently  been  said,  and  is  recognised  as  a  fact,  that 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  should,  if  possible, 
always  be  on  a  mutual  good  understanding — that  their  in- 
terests are  identical,  and  that  by  co-operation  much  good 
may  be  done  to  both.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  a  farm  is 
under  the  management  of  a  tenant  of  skill  and  capital,  who 
has  a  taste  for  improvements  and  good  farming,  and  is  as- 
sisted in  this  by  the  co-operation  of  his  landlord,  the  sub- 
ject at  the  end  of  the  occupancy  will  be  much  improved, 
the  standard  of  quality  raised,  and  its  value  permanently 
increased.  Scotland  has  made  more  advancement  in  agri- 
culture than  any  other  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  this  has  been  by  security  of  tenure — i.e.,  leases  and  the 
co-operation  of  landlords.  The  effects  of  last  season  have 
taught  us  a  lesson — that  we  must  no  put  too  much  reliance 
on  any  one  crop,  especially  potatoes ;  that  if  possible  we 
should  so  arrange  our  system  of  cropping  and  management 
as  will  reduce  the  risk  of  failure  to  a  minimum.  I  shall 
only  add  that  there  is  no  lack  of  enterprise  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  tenantry  of  this  county.  They  have  sufficient 
energy  and  perseverance  to  bear  up  against  almost  any  mis- 
fortune, and  I  trust  they  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
heavy  losses  they  are  called  upon  to  meet,  and  that  genial 
seasons  and  full  crops  are  yet  in  store  for  them. 

Mr.  BELrHAGE  (Samuelston)  heartily  agreed  with  the  chair- 
man's remarks  so  far  as  they  had  gone.  They  were  certainly 
in  a  very  perplexing  position.  He  farmed  400  acres,  50  of 
which  he  had  planted  with  potatoes,  and  this  crop  he  consi- 
dered totally  lost,  and  his  loss  from  the  cereals  had  been  equal 
to  about  £1,000,  making  a  total  loss  on  his  farm  of  at  least 
£2,000.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  it  the  landlords  took 
this  matter  into  their  consideration,  and  came  forward  and 
helped  the  tenants  iu  the  present  contingency  as  far  as  they 
thought  proper.  It  was  a  very  disheartening  thing  to  see  so 
many  farmers  so  much  crippled  as  they  were  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Hae\'ey  (Whittingham  Mains)  said  the  question  lay  in 
a  nutshell.  There  had  been  an  immense  loss  incurred.  It 
had  been  said  that  they  did  not  discuss  this  subject  with  the 
view  of  leading  to  a  reduction  of  rents,  but  he  really  thought 
such  a  reduction  was  the  cream  of  the  whole  concern.  He 
had  not  sold  a  boll  of  potatoes  this  year,  while  lie  had  planted 
more  than  the  previous  year.  He  could  fairly  say  he  had  lost 
almost  £1,000,  which  he  grudged  very  much.  There  must  be 
a  reduction  of  rents  at  some  period.  There  was  an  old  saying 
that  "  the  staig  may  die  before  the  grass  comes,"  and  if  the 
proprietors  were  going  to  do  anything  they  should  announce 
it  at  an  early  peiiod.  They  were  all  aware  that  if  the  thing 
was  not  there  it  could  not  easily  be  got — if  the  tenants  had 
not  money  they  could  not  pay  their  rents.  He  did  not  think 
the  propriecors  required  much  information  on  the  subject,  and 
he  could  only  say  that  if  they  liked  to  give  a  reduction  for 
this  year  it  would  be  received  very  gratefully.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  was  otherwise  determined,  there  was  no  use  grum- 
bling, as  they  could  not  "  take  the  breeks  off  a  Highlandman." 
If  the  landlords  did  not  give  reductions  in  some  cases,  the  land 
would  be  out  of  order  to  a  very  great  extent — there  would  be 
nothing  put  into  it.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  proprietors 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  do 
what  their  better  judgment  told  them.  In  1829,  if  he  remem- 
bered rightly,  a  noble  earl  of  this  county  threw  back  30  per 
cent,  to  his  tenants.  He  (Mr.  Harvey)  did  not  say  this  had 
been  a  uniformly  bad  year.  Where  there  had  been  a  great 
quantity  of  potatoes  planted  there  had  been  a  loss,  but  along 
the  coast  he  found  there  had  been  a  considerable  quantity  of 
potatoes  sold.  If  a  reduction  was  given,  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  given  with  discrimination  and  judgment,  as  the  loss  had 
not  been  equal  over  the  whole  county. 

Mr.  Smith  (Stevenson  Mains)  said  this  was  a  very  delicate 
subject,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Harvey  had  spoken  good  sense 
with  regard  to  it.  If  the  landlords  intended  to  give  a  reduc- 
tion it  would  be  politic  to  do  it  soon,  and  to  do  it  handsomely. 
He  believed  that  if  the  tenants  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they 
were,  without  any  support  in  this  trying  period,  it  might  ulti- 
mately cause  as  much  loss  to  the  landlords  as  it  had  been  to 
the  tenants,    He  believed  it  would  be  very  politic  for  the 
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Undlords  to  give  the  tenantry  a  reduction  of  rent  for  this  year, 
in  order  to  encourage  theiu. 

Mr.  Wyiie  (Bolton)  had  not  felt  the  loss  so  much  this  year, 
as  he  was  not  a  large  potato  grower.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  mild  way  in  which  the  chairman  had  stated  their  case. 

Mr.  Gai'KROGER  (Southfield)  said  that,  seeing  the  loss  had 
been  sustained  principally  on  the  arable  part  of  the  county,  if 
they  compared  the  total  amount  of  loss  vith  its  arable  extent 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  loss  was  greater  than  had  been  esti- 
mated, as  about  a  year's  rent  and  a  quarter  must  have  been 
est  on  the  arable  farms. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Robertson  (Newmains)  regretted  they  had  had 
such  a  bad  crop,  but  this  did  not  debar  him  from  referring  to 
the  fallacy  of  tlieir  position  as  tenant-farmers  in  having  such 
an  amount  of  capital  expended  in  stocking  their  farms — capital 
which  was  lying  dormant,  while  they  were  labouring  hard  for 
a  livelihood,  and  when  a  bad  year  came  were  left  without  a 
penny  of  interest  for  their  capital.  He  thought  it  well  that  a 
bad  season  like  the  last  should  occur,  as  it  made  them  consider 
whether  they  were  acting  judiciously  in  offering  so  high  rents 
as  they  were  now  in  the  habit  of  paying.  Such  a  season  as 
this  showed  they  were  walking  on  a  false  foundation.  Some 
people,  who  only  saw  farmers  while  attending  market,  might 
think  farming  a  fine  business,  and  thus  there  had  lately  been 


great  competition  for  farms,  which  had  the  effect  of  raising 
rents  beyond  the  real  worth  of  the  farms.  He  would  repeat 
with  reference  to  this  what  he  had  said  often  before,  that  if  a 
man  took  a  farm  when  it  had  been  let  by  competition,  no  re- 
duction of  rent  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  the  public  would  thus 
see  when  too  high  a  rent  had  been  given  ;  and  if  a  man  gave 
too  high  a  rent  he  ought  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Farmers 
ought  to  have  a  margin  to  fall  back  upon.  At  the  present 
time  they  were  sinking  capital  at  the  rate  of  £15  an  acre, 
which  on  a  300-acre  farm  represented  £i,500 ;  and  men  who 
had  such  an  amount  of  capital  invested  had  to  live  on  £200 
a-year,  and  be  content  to  live  in  that  way  without  getting  any 
other  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  their  farms.  The  pro- 
prietors were  as  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  tenants'  losses 
as  anyone,  and  if  they  (the  proprietors)  did  not  like  to  come 
forward  with  a  reduction,  he  for  one  would  not  have  asked  any 
reduction.  He  regretted  that  the  rents  were  so  high  that  a 
single  bad  season  was  sufficient  to  put  so  experienced  and 
respectable  a  liody  as  the  arable  farmers  of  East  Lothian  in  its 
present  position. 

Mr.  Christie  (West  Mains)  said  on  his  farm  his  crop  of 
last  year  would  not  pay  guano  or  seed  by  £150.  He  thought 
the  landlords  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  give  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  for  this  year. 


HEREFORDSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

ALTERATION    IN    THE    SHOW    TIME. 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  in  Hereford,  Mr.  S.  Robim- 
SON,  in  the  chair,  said  that  a  motion  had  been  given  notice 
of  by  Mr.  Tomblings  for  alttring  the  date  of  holding  the  show, 
and  extending  it  to  three  days,  instead  of  two,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  secretary,  said  he  had  received  letters  in 
favour  of  the  motion  from  Messsrs.  J.  and  T.  Robinson,  J. 
Rawlings,  W.  Tudge,  sen.,  and  W.  Tudge.  jun.,  S.  A.  and  H. 
Keli,  Day  Sod,  and  Hewitt,  J.  Morgan  (Shrewsbury),  J. 
"Wheeler  &  Sons,  H.  Webb  &  Co.  (Worcester),  and  P.  K.  Jackson. 

Mr.  ToMiiLiNGS  said  he,  too,  had  received  letters  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  alteration  from  the  high-sheriff  of  the  county 
(Mr.  J.  Rankiu),  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Mr.  R.  Stratton,  and 
Mr.  Alderson,  besides  some  of  the  gentlemen  named  by  tlie 
secretary.  As  they  were  aware,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  an  open  week  for  the  show,  but  he  had  before  him  the 
fixtures  for  all  England,  as  published  in  The  Mark  Lane 
Express,  and  there  were  two  weeks  in  September,  and  perhaps 
one  in  August,  when  the  Herefordshire  show  could  be  held 
without  in  any  way  clashing  with  any  other  society.  He  be- 
lieved that  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  of  September,  would  be  the  most  suitable  days, 
taking  all  things  into  account.  He  thought  the  fact  of  the 
citizens  of  Hereford  subscribing  50  guineas  to  mark  their 
appreciation  of  his  proposed  alterations  respecting  the  show 
was  a  very  decided  mark  of  their  approval  of  the  scheme.  He 
believed  that  with  a  three  days'  show,  and  the  toiling  and  in- 
dustrious thousands  admitted  on  the  third  day  at  Gd.  each, 
they  would  take  on  that  day  one-half  as  much  as  the  whole 
proceeds  of  last  year.  Last  year,  although  there  might  appear 
a  good  sprinkling  of  people  on  the  ground,  yet  most  of  them 
were  either  exhibitors,  breeders,  or  sellers  of  stock,  and  very 
few  of  them  actually  paid  for  admittance.  He  begged  to  pro- 
pose the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice :  "  That  the 
annual  show  of  the  Association,  hitherto  held  in  October, 
shall  in  this  and  future  years  be  liolden  one  month  at  the  least 
earlier  than  heretofore,  and  that  the  said  show  shall  be  liolden 
and  continue  open  three  days,  instead  of  only  two,  as 
hitherto." 

Tlie  Chairman  suggested  that,  for  the  convenience  of  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Tomblings  should  divide  his  motion  into  two 
separate  resolutions,  and  propose  first  that  the  date  of  the 
show  should  be  altered  to  a  period  earlier  than  at  present,  and 
then  that  the  show  should  be  continued  open  three  days,  in- 
stead of  two. 

Mr.  Tomblings  said  that  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  meeting 
he  had  no  objection  to  adopting  the  Chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  UucKiiAM  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  whether  it  was  desirable  the  alterations 
i*hould  take  place,  and  then  they  might  afterwards  fix  the  days 
for  holding  the  show. 


The  Chairman  said  he  supposed  Mr.  Tomblings  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  course  being  taken. 

Mr.  Tomblings  said  he  thought  the  interruption  by  Mr. 
Duckham,  a  man  of  practical  knowledge,  was  quite  uncalled 
for  when  he  (Mr.  Tomblings)  had  fallen  in  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Chairman,  and  that  it  was  very  much  out  of  order  for 
Mr.  Duckham  to  object  to  the  motion  before  it  was  put  to  the 
meeting.  He  would  divide  his  motion,  as  he  was  not 
personally  an  exhibitor,  and,  upon  the  representation  of  other 
gentlemen  in  the  room  who  were  more  immediately  interested, 
he  would  move,  first  of  all,  that  the  show  of  the  Society  be 
held  at  least  one  month  earlier  in  each  year  than  it  had  been 
hitherto. 

Mr.  Pulley  seconded  Mr.  Tomblings'  proposition,  which 
was  then  put  by  the  Chairman  and  carried. 

Mr.  BosLEY  said  he  thought  if  they  altered  the  date  of  the 
show  at  all  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  August,  instead  of 
September. 

Mr.  Tomblings  proposed  that  the  show  in  future  should  be 
for  three  days,  instead  of  two,  as  hitherto,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bosley. 

Mr.  Duckham  said  it  was  certainly  not  his  intention  when 
he  entered  the  room  to  make  any  remarks  to  the  meeting,  and- 
he  had  been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  what  he  thought 
a  timely  suggestion  was  met  just  now  by  Mr.  Tomblings  with 
the  insult  that  was  offered  him  for  it.  However,  that  was 
past.  Having  had  some  experience  with  other  shovps,  he 
must  certainly  express  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  this  Society,  now  tiiat  they  were  about  trying  an  experi- 
ment as  to  the  date  of  the  exhibition,  to  go  in  for  a  two  days' 
instead  of  a  three  days'  show.  They  must  remember  that 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  were  very  small  indeed,  varying 
from  £2  to  £5,  or  guineas,  and,  therefore,  it  was  very  different 
to  such  great  societies  as  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  and 
some  others  in  the  soutii. 

The  Secretary  reminded  Mr.  Duckham  that  the  prizes  of 
the  Society  ranged  as  high  as  £10. 

Mr.  Duckham  thanked  the  Secretary  for  the  correction  ; 
he  had  forgotten  the  £10  prize.  He  must  beg  to  move  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  now  before  tlie  meeting,  that  the 
Society  adhere  to  having  a  two  days'  show,  instead  of  a 
three  days'. 

Mr.  B.  Pye  seconded  Mr,  Duckham's  amendment  for  a  two 
days'  show. 

The  Chairman  put  the  amendment  to  the  meeting  for  and 
against,  and  declared  it  carried.     Not  all  present  voted. 

Mr.  Tomblings'  motion,  that  the  days  for  the  show  should 
be  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Apperley,  and  carrjfed  unanimously. 
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AGREEMENT. 


So  far  back  as  the  last  Smithfield  Show  week  we  were 
enabled  to  sketch  out  the  lines  upon  which  the  new  Norfolk 
lease  would  be  laid,  and  we  now  publish  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  what  is  now  termed 
the  Norfolk  Agreement.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  the 
fashion  for  some  time  past  with  certain  leading  agri- 
culturists of  the  county  to  talk  as  if  there  could  be  no 
farming  in  Norfolk  without  a  lease,  but  it  turns  out  that 
the  system  of  long  tenure  is  quite  as  exceptional  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  "  The  great  majority  of  the 
farms  in  Norfolk  are  not  held  under  lease,"  says  the 
Report  very  emphatically,  and  hence  the  more  appropriate 
title  of  the  Norfolk  Agreement  rather  than  that  of  the 
Norfolk  Lease.  Received  as  either,  however,  this  paper 
affords  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  achieved 
during  the  last  twelve  mouths.  It  is  something  more 
than  a  year  since  that  Lord  Leicester  launched  his  lease,  a 
very  admirable  one  in  many  respects,  but  it  was  framed 
too  much  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  the  assurance  of  a  long  tenure,  and  the  compensa- 
tion clauses  were  almost  altogether  lost  sight  of.  But  Lord 
Leicester  sat  again  on  the  Norfolk  Committee,  at  the 
meetings  of  which  he  was  a  very  regular  attendant,  and 
the  chief  feature  in  the  Norfolk  Agreement  is  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  Tenant-Right  principle.  In  fact,  this  agree- 
ment goes  on  from  the  point  at  which  the  Holkham  lease 
stopped.  That  very  necessary  liberty  of  action  which 
Lord  Leicester  was  the  first  to  sanction  and  promulgate  is 
closely  followed  here :  "  The  tenant  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
cultivate  and  manage  the  farm  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  farm  by  sale  or  otherwise;"  while 
instead  of  refi-aining  a  man  fi'om  doing  his  best  up  to  the 
close  of  his  tenancy,  there  is  associated  "  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  large,  sufficient  inducement  for  the 
outgoing  tenant  to  farm  the  land  during  the  last  four  years 
as  at  any  previous  period  of  his  occupation."  Lord  Lei- 
cester's form  was  good,  but  this  is  better,  because  practice  or 
discussion  in  the  interim  has  made  the  Norfolk  landlords 
and  tenants  more  apt  at  such  a  business.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  Holkham  lease,  the  landlord  might  step  in  at 
any  time  and  bring  the  tenant  back  to  the  four-course 
system ;  an  arbitrary  power  which  in  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  or  unfriendly  man  might  palpably  be  liable  to 
great  abuse.  The  new  agreement,  if  quite  as  willing  to 
protect  the  landlord,  sets  about  this  with  more  circum- 
spection :  "  the  landlord  shall  have  the  power  to  ascer- 
tain by  arbitration  whether  the  farm  is  properly  culti- 
vated ;  if  the  arbitrators  decide  in  favour  of  the  tenant, 
the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  ;  if  the  decision  be 
otherwise,  then  the  tenant  to  pay  the  costs,  and 
bring  the  land  into  the  system  provided  for  the 
last  four  years  of  the  lease."  In  some  other  lead- 
ing features  the  agreement  is  modelled  much  after 
the  lease  ;  as  regards  for  instance,  the  tenants'  right 
to  destroy  all  the  rabbits  and  course  the  hares — 
a  clause,  we  believe,  carried  all  but  unanimously  by  a 
committee  composed  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  an 
essentially  "  game  county"  like  Norfolk.  All  this  evinces 
the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  last  few  years,  while 
the  agreement  is  very  free  from  the  coal-carrying,  cock- 
turkey  and  gooseberry-bush  covenants  which  so  sadly 
disfigured  the  Holkham  lease,  and  for  which  the  consult- 
ing tenants  were  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  landlord  or 
his  agent.  But,  as  we  have  just  said,  they  have  been 
educated  in  the  interim. 


Lord  Leicester,  in  a  word,  yields  gracefully  so  soon  as 
he  understands  that  which  he  is  asked  to  uphold,  and 
nothing  but  ignorance  of  its  actual  intention  can  stay  the 
advance  of  English  Tenant-Right.  Only  within  the  last 
few  days  some  very  strong  but  quite  unintentional  com- 
pliment has  been  paid  to  the  soundness  and  moderation 
of  Mr.  James  Howard's  Bill ;  thus  a  new  paper,  The 
Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  "understands  that  this  Bill  is 
pretty  generally  approved  of  by  the  English  tenant- 
farmers  ;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  in  our  calculations 
if,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  becoming  law,  this  approval  is 
not  soon  changed  to  disappointment.  The  Bill  is  even 
more  moderate  than  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act  of  1870.  It  provides  that  the  outgoing  tenant  shall 
receive  compensation  for  all  temporary,  durable,  or  per- 
manent improvements.  But  the  sum  awarded  as  compen- 
sation for  the  tenant's  outlay  in  the  purchase  and  applica- 
tion of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  the  BOl  proposes  shall 
not  exceed  '  the  average  annual  amount  of  such  outlay  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  of  the  tenancy.'  "  Precisely  so  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  English  Tenaut-Right  does  not  ap- 
proach to  anything  like  the  claims  occasionally  made  in 
Ireland.  Again,  The  North  British  Agriculturist  declares 
how  "  the  provisious  of  the  Bill  appear  to  be  so  mode- 
rate that  surprise  may  be  felt  that  the  measure  should 
not  be  accepted  by  the  landowners  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question."  Verily,  after  this,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Read,  and  the  Farmers'  Club  Committee,  may  be  proud 
of  their  handiwork.  We  learn,  even  further,  from  our 
North-country  contemporary  how,  "at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
a  deputation  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Bill  materially  altered  so  as  to 
make  it  applicable  to  Scotland." 

And  yet,  moderate  and  wholesome  as  is  the  claim, 
there  are  people  who  in  their  ignorance  would  make 
it  that  which  it  most  assuredly  is  not.  Of  this 
we  have  a  fine  example  in  a  recent  leading 
article  in  The  Field,  where  the  writer  says  :  "  A  renewal 
of  a  lease  for  a  period  would  in  most  cases  be  considered 
by  a  tenant  a  fair  compensation  for  previous  outlay,  to 
whatever  degree  the  land  might  have  been  improved 
thereby.  It  commonly  occurs,  however,  at  the  renewal 
of  a  long  lease  that  the  rent  is  raised,  especially  if  the 
land  has  been  farmed  well,  and  is  therefore  in  good 
heart ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  seems  but  fair  to  the 
tenant  that  the  proportion  of  what  is  termed  by  Mr. 
Mill  the  increment  of  rent  due  to  such  improvement 
should  be  assessed  and  paid  to  the  tenant  before  he 
accepts  the  holding  at  the  augmented  rate  of  rent." 
Here  we  have  Tenant-Right  actually  associated  with  Mr. 
Mill's  wild  theories,  and  carefully  confounded  with 
the  Irish  principle  of  claiming  for  improved  value  of 
the  property.  The  Field  writer  does  not  appear  to 
understand  the  very  first  elements  of  the  question, 
viz.,  that  English  Tenant-Right  cannot  come  into 
action  until  a  tenant  is  leaving  his  occupation.  Of 
course,  "  the  Country  Gentlemen "  who  read  this  will 
be  terribly  alarmed  as  they  picture  to  themselves  a  man 
at  the  close  of  a  lease  with  compensation  clauses  coming 
down  on  them  for  "  proportion"  charges  according  to  "  in- 
crement of  rent,"  and  so  forth.  But  Tenant-Right  neither 
intends  nor  sanctions  anything  of  the  kind.  A  tenant 
with  an  expiring  lease  would  claim  only  for  the  unex- 
hausted improvements  which  he  left  behind ;  or,  if  he  chose 
to  go  on  again  at  an  increase  of  rent,  Tenant-Right  would 
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certainly  never  warrant  his  taking  a  share  of  "  the  incre- 
ment." All  this  sort  of  thing  of  course  does  harm  to 
a  good  cause,  and  we  would  recommend  The  Field 
authority,  before  he  ventures  again  to  take  up  the  subject, 
to  go  carefully  through  the  Tenaut-Bight  Bill  and  the 
Norfolk  Agreement, 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  a  meeting  at  Norwich  on  March 
S9,  the  Norfolk  Agreement  was  received  and  adopted,  and 
the  Tenant-Right  Bill  approved,  as  "  far  in  advance  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
the  subject," 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1873,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
following  terms :  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  main  principles  of  a 
lease  and  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

The  Council  in  the  course  of  the  summer  appointed  your 
committee,  consisting  of  twenty-one  members  of  the  Chamber 
—ten  being  landowners  or  land-agents,  and  eleven  yeomen  or 
tenant-farmers,  viz. :  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Sir  Shafto  Adair,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  Bagge,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  P. 
Beauchamp,  Bart.,  Sir  E.  G.  M.  Boileau,  Bart.,  C.  S.  Read, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Robert  Pellowes,  Esq.,  R.  T.  Gurdon,  Esq.,  J.  T. 
Mott,  Esq.,  Mr.  Eras,  Clowes,  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Salter,  Mr.  W. 
Crickmore,  Mr.  John  Savory,  Mr.  Richard  England,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  H.  S.  Grimmer,  Mr.  Robert  Leeds,  Mr. 
Robert  Hudson,  Mr.  S.  N.  Delf,  Mr.  B.  Bond,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Mason. 

Your  committee,  having  power  to  add  to  their  number,  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hurnard  as  an  additional  representa- 
tive of  tlie  smaller  estates  of  the  county.  It  is  with  great 
regret  that  your  committee  have  to  report  the  death  of  two  of 
their  number,  Mr.  B.  Bond  and  Mr.  John  Savory,  both 
tenant-farmers.  Your  committee  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  lamented  deaths  of  those 
gentlemen,  as  three  of  the  landowners,  viz..  Sir  W.  Bagge, 
M.P.,  Sir  T.  P.  Beauchamp,  and  R.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  did  not 
attend  any  of  the  meetings,  although  they  had  signified  their 
willingness  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

Your  committee  first  met  on  9th  November  last,  and  have 
since  held  five  meetings,  and  now  beg  to  present  their  report 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  principles  which  guided  your  committee  are  explained 
by  these  two  general  resolutions  :  That  in  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  and  his  incoming  tenant,  and  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  desirable  that  suffi- 
cient inducement  should,  by  compensation  for  productive 
capital  left  in  the  soil,  be  held  out  to  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
farm  the  land  as  well  during  the  last  four  years  as  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  his  occupation.  That  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation for  productive  capital  left  in  the  soil  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  at  the  end  of  the  term  should  be  introduced  into  aU 
agricultural  leases  and  agreements ;  also  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  the  landlord  for  dilapidation  and  deterioration 
caused  by  default  of  the  tenant. 

Your  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  main  principles 
of  a  lease,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions :  That  the  term 
be  not  more  than  twenty  years,  nor  less  than  twelve  years. 
That  all  agricultural  leases  should  be  renewable  at  the  request 
of  the  tenant,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  four  years 
before  the  end  of  the  term.  That  only  the  old  rent  should  be 
paid  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  new  term,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  such  rent  as  may  then  be  agreed 
upon.  That  until  within  four  years  of  the  end  of  the  term  the 
tenant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  and  manage  the  farm 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  have  full  power  to  dispose 
of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  the  landlord  having  full  power  at  any  time  to  ascer- 
tain by  arbitration  whether  the  farm  is  properly  cultivated ;  if 
the  arbitrators  decide  in  favour  of  the  tenarft,  the  costs  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  ;  if  the  decision  be  otherwise,  then  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  costs,  and  bring  the  land  into  the  system 
provided  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  lease. 

In  considering  the  question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  your  committee  first  expressed  tlieir  opinion 
that  the  landlord  should  continue  to  be  directly  responsible  in 
all  cases  of  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  then 


proceeded  to  classify  the  improvements  as  temporary,  durable 
and  permanent,  the  definition  being  as  follows,  viz.:— Tem- 
porary :  The  purchase  and  application  of  manures  and  ferti- 
lisers ;  the  purchase  of  corn,  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs 
consumed  on  the  farm  by  live  stock  other  than  working  horses. 
Durable  :  Subsoiling,  getting  up  and  removing  stones,  liming, 
chalking,  marling,  claying,  moulding,  and  boning  with  undis- 
solved bones.  Permanent :  Reclaiming,  levelling,  planting 
(otherwise  than  ornamental),  draining,  making,  or  improving 
watercourses,  works  of  irrigation,  ponds  or  reservoirs,  fences, 
roads,  bridges,  and  the  erection  or  enlargment  of  buildings 
thereon. 

The  time  over  which  compensation  for  these  different  im- 
provements should  extend  was  then  defined  by  the  following 
resolutions :  That  compensation  for  temporary  improvements 
should  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the  last  two  years.  That  the 
compensation  for  durable  improvements  be  limited  to  the  last 
eight  years.  That  the  compensation  for  permanent  improve- 
ments be  restricted  to  twenty  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
cottages  or  other  permanent  buildings,  for  which  the  limit 
shall  be  thirty  years.  That  no  compensation  be  allowed  for 
permanent  improvements  made  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  landlord. 

Your  committee,  in  defining  the  limits  of  temporary  im- 
provements, considered  it  expedient  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  to 
which  they  should  extend,  and  also  agreed  to  the  following 
general  conditions :  That  no  compensation  be  given  for  arti- 
ficial manures  (rape-cake  excepted)  applied  to  corn  crops ;  that 
any  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  last  two  years  over  that  of 
the  previous  two  years  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  compensation. 

Taking  cakes  as  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  feeding 
stuffs,  your  committee  decided  upon  the  following :  Rate  for 
linseed,  cotton,  and  rape-cakes :  Half  the  value  used  in  the 
last  year,  and  one-fourth  the  value  used  in  the  previous  year. 
Rate  for  corn  (including  bran,  malt-dust,  and  linseed) : 
One-fourth  the  value  used  iu  the  last  year,  and  one-eighth  the 
value  used  in  the  previous  year. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  double  payment  in 
these  cases,  your  committee  put  the  following  on  record  :  That 
the  manure  left  on  the  farm  at  Michaelmas  (but  not  exceeding 
one-half  produced  in  the  last  year)  should  be  taken  and  paid 
for  by  the  landlord  at  the  usual  consuming  value  of  ordinary 
farm  manure,  and  that  when  cake,  corn,  &c.,  have  been  used  iu 
its  manufacture,  no  extra  price  should  be  charged  for  the 
manure,  but  the  allowance  should  be  made  under  the  head  of 
unexhausted  improvements. 

Proceeding  to  manures  and  fertilisers, the  following  maximum 
limits  were  agreed  upon  : — Rate  for  rape  cake  :  One-fourth  the 
value  used  in  the  last  year,  and  one-eighth  the  value  used  in 
the  previous  year.  Rate  for  undissolved  bones :  The  compen- 
sation to  extend  over  four  years,  viz.,  one-half  the  value  used 
in  the  last  year,  one-fourth  the  value  used  in  the  last  year  but 
one,  one-eighth  the  last  year  but  two,  and  one-sixteenth  the 
last  year  but  three.  Rate  for  dissolved  bones  on  arable  land : 
The  allowance  for  these  to  be  limited  to  the  value  used  in  the 
last  year,  the  rate  to  be  one-fourth  of  such  value. 

When  the  question  of  compensation  for  the  application  of 
other  light  manures  was  considered,  their  unsatisfactory  com- 
position, varying  price,  and  uncertain  effects  were  held  to  be 
open  to  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  therefore,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  carried : 
That  no  compensation  be  allowed  for  any  other  light  manures. 
But  it  was  agreed  :  That  town  and  farmyard  manure  (bought 
on  to  the  farm)  should  be  allowed  for  as  follows :  One-fourth 
of  the  cost  and  carriage  of  the  manure  in  the  last  year,  and 
one-eighth  in  the  last  year  but  one. 

Your  committee,  to  guard  against  compensation  being 
awarded  for  any  unnecessary  or  injudicious  outlay  made  by  the 
outgoing  tenant,  and  to  secure  that  the  sum  paid  should  be 
for  vne.rhdiisted  value  only,  agreed  :  That  in  all  cases  of  com- 
pensation the  improvements  must  be  left  in  good  order  and 
repair,  and  that  no  payment  be  made  for  any  outlay  which  is 
not  suitable  to  the  holding  and  has  not  increased  its  letting 
value,  unless  it  has  been  made  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  ;  all  building  erected  by  the  tenant  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant,  first  being 
offered  to  the  landlord. 

Although  the  resolution  by  which  your  committee  was  ap- 
pointed did  not  especially  instruct  them  to  report  upon  agree- 
ments, yet,  considering  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
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farms  in  Norfolk  are  not  held  under  lease,  your  committee 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  add  a  few  words  with  reference 
to  farms  held  from  year  to  year. 

Your  committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  hoth  just 
and  expedient  that  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments should  form  a  part  of  all  yearly  agreements.  Your 
committee  consider,  moreover,  that  such  security  to  the 
tenant's  capital  is  essentially  needed,  and  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirahle,  in  the  absence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a  long 
lease,  that  some  security  should  be  provided  by  legislative 
enactment. 

Your  committee  also  recommended  :  That  in'all  agreements 
from  year  to  year,  at  least  eighteen  months'  notice  to  quit 
should  be  given. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  game,  your  committee 
scarcely  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  at  all  to  winged  game  ; 
but  in  order  that  no  doubt  might  arise,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  recorded :  That  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  re- 
serve winged  game  should  be  continued. 

With  regard  to  hares,  this  resolution  was  adopted  :  That 
the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  kill  hares  by  coursing,  and 
any  damage  accruing  from  an  excessive  quantity  of  hares  pre- 
served by  the  landlord  to  be  paid  for  by  arbitration. 

And  the  following  resolution  was  carried  almost  unani- 
mously :  That  every  tenant  should  effectually  destroy  all  rab- 
bits on  his  farm. 

Your  committee  trust  that  they  have  indicated  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  what  should  be  the  main  principles  ol  a  lease. 
Many  other  important  provisions  are  necessarily  required  in 
all  leases  and  agreements  ;  these,  however,  are  so  self  evident, 
that  it  is  considered  needless  to  enumerate  them  in  this  report, 
and  the  clauses  generally  in  use  are  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sundry  smaller  matters  must  vary  in  different  localities 
with  the  size  and  soil  of  the  farm. 

Your  committee  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the 
Chamber  a  rough  outline  from  which  a  lease  may  be  drafted, 
and  have  expressed  their  views  with  considerable  exactness 
upon  unexhausted  improvements  and  the  regulations  under 


which  compensation  for  them  should  he  determined   aijd 
awarded. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  (Mr.  T.  Brown  dis- 
senting from  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion clauses  on  account  of  their  insufficiency), 

Clare  Sewell  Read,  Chairman. 

The  Report  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  March  29,  when,  as  a  copy  had 
been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Chamber,  it  was  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Leamon  moved,  and  Mr.  Gilbeet  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  Report. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Feltham,  Mr.  Jex-Blake, 
and  others, 

Mr.  T.  Brown  said  he  cordially  concurred  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  report,  and  also  with  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  lease  as  recommended  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  could  not  agree,  however,  upon  the  question  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  His  objection 
was  that  the  compensation  proposed  by  the  committee  did  not 
hold  out  sufficient  inducement  to  the  outgoing  tenant  to  farm 
sufficiently  well.  The  outgoing  tenant  should,  he  thought, 
receive  a  moiety  of  the  amount  expended  by  him  in  improve- 
ments during  the  last  two  years  of  his  lease. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  with  one  dissentient,  and  the 
committee  was  thanked  for  its  services. 

Mr.  Delf  moved  a  resolution  approving  the  main  principles 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant  bill,  brought  into  Parliament  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P.  The  bill, 
Mr.  Delf  said,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  upon  the  subject. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  Leamon  was  proceeding  to  call  attention  to  the 
representation  of  the  Chamber  in  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  when 

Mr.  H.  Taylor  rose  to  order.  No  notice  had  been  given 
by  Mr.  Leamon  of  his  intention  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  i\  Salter,  the  Chairman,  ruled  that  Mr.  Leamor; 
was  not  in  order,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


BOTLEY      AND      SOUTH      HANTS      FARMERS*      CLUB. 
THE  PRODUCE  OE  THE  COUNTRY. 


At  the  March  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Warner,  the  president,  in 
the  chair,  said,  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  decided  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the  New 
Forest.  He  would  read  it : — "  We,  the  undersigned,  mem- 
bers of  the  Botley  and  South  Hants  Farmers'  Club,  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
Forest  still  lies  an  unproductive  waste,  and  believing,  as  agri- 
culturists, that  it  is  capable  of  considerable  improvement,  and 
that  a  scheme  might  be  readily  devised  by  which,  whilst  pre- 
serving its  beauty  and  its  adaptation  to  healthy  and  recreative 
purposes,  it  may  also  afford  employment  to  capital  and  labour, 
and  prove  a  source  of  increased  revenue  to  the  country.  We 
trust  your  Honourable  House  wiU  give  the  subject  your  early 
and  careful  consideration. — The  petition  had  been  sent  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
present  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  request  to  support 
its  prayer  had  been  made  to  Lord  Henry  Scott.  They  had 
also  sent  the  petition  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  asking  him  to 
present  it  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  support  its  prayer.  His 
lordship  had  replied  that  he  received  it  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  England,  and  expected  to  be  absent  several 
weeks,  but  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  present  it,  and  no  doubt  he  would  com- 
ply with  his  wishes.  He  (the  chairman)  saw  by  the  papers 
that  the  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Walter  Good, 
hon.  sec.  pro  tern,  oi  the  Tenant  Farmers'  League,  who  had 
sent  them  some  papers  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the 
League,  and  which  had  been  placed  on  the  table.  He  asked 
if  it  would  suit  the  members  if  he  read  a  paper  on  the  agricul- 
tural situation  (avoiding  politics,  of  course),  and  if  he  did, 
whether  the  Club  would  meet  any  expenses  he  might  thereby 
incur.  It  would  be  for  the  members  to  decide  whether,  at 
some  future  time,  they  would  hear  Mr.  Good,    This  kind  of 


thing  was  spreading  throughout  the  country,  'and  the  Tenant 
Farmers'  League  would  eventually  do  a  very  great  service  to 
the  tenant  farmers.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  "  Can  the 
agricultural  produce  of  this  country  be  greatly  increased,  and 
by  what  means  ?"  and  it  would  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Holda- 
way. 

Mr.  C.  HOLUAWAY  said :  Doubtlessly  you  are  aware  that 
the  subject  I  am  invited  to  bring  forward  to-day  for  discussion, 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  most  intri- 
cate, of  the  present  day,  as  it  requires  not  only  a  practical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  buta  good  deal  of  legal  talent  as  well. 
The  subject  is  "  Can  the  produce  of  this  country  be  greatly 
increased,  and  by  what  means  P"  We  are  told  by  one  of  our 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  is  capable  of  producing 
double  the  amount  it  does  at  the  present  time  ;  therefore  it 
appears  that  the  first  part  of  our  subject  is  already  answered, 
and  the  only  problem  left  for  us  to  work  out  is  how  and  by 
what  means  it  may  be  done.  Many  and  various  are  the  ob- 
stacles placed  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  it  will  require  the 
combined  effort  of  all  classes  to  remove  them.  First  of  all,  the 
land  question  must  be  settled  in  some  way  or  other.  Then 
comes  the  security  of  tenure,  local  taxation,  and  the  old,  vexed 
question — the  Game-laws.  I  will  not  venture  on  the  land 
question,  as  that  is  a  subject  far  too  intricate  to  enter  upon  here 
to-day,  as  it  opens  up  a  field,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  easily 
calculated,  and  will  require  all  the  legal  skill  and  minds  of 
great  financial  capacity  to  grasp  it.  But  I  will  just  allude  to 
what  some  people  are  clamouring  about  at  the  present  time, 
viz.,  the  subdivision  of  land.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  un- 
der a  national  system  of  small  farms  there  is  not  sufficient 
scope  for  machinery  to  have  full  play.  We  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  statistical  data,  where  we  can  see  at  a  glance  that  large 
farms  are  the  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  Take  France 
and  Belgium,  which,  I  helieve,;are  generally  considered  (as  far 
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as  arable  land  is  concerned)  to  be  small  farm  countries,  and 
what  do  they  produce  compared  with  England  ?  Why  we  sup- 
port nearly  double  the  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  upon  every 
hundred  acres  as  eitlier.  We  will  now  pass  on,  and  make  a  few 
remarks  on  security  of  tenure,  Tenant-Right,  or  unexhausted 
improvements,  or  any  other  name  or  names  you  may  choose 
to  call  them.  Now,  gentlemen,  many  of  our  leading  mem- 
bers are  seeking  the  advice  or  assistance  of  the  Legislature  to 
step  in  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  order  to  nullify 
any  agreement  they  may  make  contrary  to  a  properly  arranged 
system,  but  this  properly  arranged  system  appears  to  me  to  be 
fraught  with  many  difficulties,  such  as  the  landlord  or  incom- 
ing tenant  being  greatly  imposed  upon  by  being  overcharged 
for  manure  and  tillages,  for  manure  valued  at  per  yard,  load,  or 
ton,  instead  of  its  real  worth,  as  I  have  seen  many  a  yard  full 
of  the  so-called  manure  not  worth  a  cart-load  of  Peruvian 
guano.  Then,  again,  in  the  valuation  of  tillages.  Now  a 
good  deal  of  injury  is  often  done  by  the  notion  that  to  have 
a  good  clean  fallow  it  must  have  so  many  tilths,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  and  very  often  the  incoming  tenant  would  have 
to  pay  for  work  which  had  done  ten  times  more  harm  then 
good.  But  still  there  are  many  good  points  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and,  if  properly  carried  out,  must  certainly  tend  in 
every  way  to  prevent  any  deterioration  of  the  land  held  by  an 
improving  tenant ;  and  every  man  of  capital  and  enterprise 
would  much  rather  enter  upon  a  farm  in  good  condition,  and 
pay  the  cost,  then  upon  one  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  receive 
compensation.  But  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  landlord  the  proper 
person  to  pay  these  charges,  and  the  incoming  tenant  pay  the 
interest  in  the  shape  of  au  increased  rent  ?  This,  with  a  two 
years'  no,2  e  to  quit,  I  contend,  would  be  better  for  the  general 
weal  than  a  long  lease  without  secui-ity,  because  a  long  lease  is 
often  begun  badly.  I  mean  the  farm  is  very  likely  to  be  out  of 
condition,  and  would  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  and 
skill  to  get  it  up  in  good  tilth.  Then  his  aim  would  be  to  leave 
it  as  he  found  it.  1  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  local 
taxation,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  subject  very  likely  to  have  the 
attention  of  Parliament  this  Session.  Much  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  division  of  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
is  this  possible  ?  That  Parliament  will  ever  pass  such  an  act, 
without  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  landlord  to  recoup  him- 
self by  an  extra  amount  of  rent,  and,  as  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read 
has  said,  what  did  that  mean  buta  revision  of  rents  through- 
out the  country,  than  which  there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
more  distasteful ;  and  if  that  is  all  the  comfort  we  are  to  get,  I 
will  thank  Parliament  to  let  us  alone.  Just  one  word  upon  the 
Game-laws,  which  is,  and  alwajs  has  been,  a  great  hindrance 
to  any  improvement  in  agriculture.  But  we  are  told  by  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  excessive  breeding  of  game  that  is  is 
all  a  matter  of  rent  or  agreement  when  the  bargain  is  made, 
but  I  would  ask  those  gentlemen,  is  it  possible  that  a  fair  and 
honest  bargain  can  be  made?  for  in  nine  cases  out  often,  wlien 
a  farm  is  to  be  let,  little  game  is  to  be  seen,  but  afterwards  the 
increase  is  something  wonderful,  and  often  let  to  a  third  party, 
which  makes  it  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  tenant,  and  very 
trying  to  his  system,  especially  if  he  has  to  put  up  with  the 
petty  ribaldry  of  a  gamekeeper.  I  should  in  no  wise  like  to  see 
game-laws  abolished,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  day  when 
any  gentleman  would  be  deprived  of  that  sport  and  recreation 
which  binds  him  to  his  home.  Having  said  thus  much  as  to 
the  fetters  which  shackle  capital,  and  which  must  be  removed 
ere  we  can  reach  the  goal,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  when  he  refers  to  the  high  price 
of  meat.  One  main  cause  of  that,  he  said,  was  the  improved 
condition  of  the  working  men  themselves.  He  could  not  learn 
that  the  supplies  were  less  than  they  had  been,  and  in  order  to 
show  that  he  was  correct  in  his  opinion  we  read,  in  the  tabu- 
lated returns,  that  the  total  liead  of  cattle  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  from  8,569,693  in  1866  to  9,717,44'3 
in  1872  ;  or  in  addition  of  1,14.7,750  cattle,  being  at  the  rate 
of  13.27  per  cent,  for  the  six  years.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease of  191,291  head  of  cattle,  or, on  an  average,  2.23  per  cent, 
annually,  while  the  average  number  of  foreign  cattle  and  calves 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  since  1867  has  been  193,086 
per  annum,  thus  showing  that  the  consumption  of  meat  is 
greatly  on  the  increase,  after  allowing  for  tliee.\tra  population. 
But  the  property  of  tlie  country  and  the  higli  rate  o(  wages  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  had  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  animal  food.  Thousands  of  men  who  used  rarely  to  get  fresh 
meat  for  their  dinners  were  new  competitors  for  it,  but  the 
supply  of  meat  was  not  so  easily  increased.    It  was  not  like 


corn,  of  which  there  was  an  almost  iudefinite  supply  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Hence  it  was  that  the  price  of  meat  was 
always  rising.  Now  for  his  part  he  could  not  be  surprised  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  it  was  natural  that,  looking  at  the 
rising  price,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  food,  working  men 
should  ask  whether  the  land  of  England  produced  all  that  it 
might  do,  and,  if  not,  what  were  the  impediments  in  the  way 
of  improvement  ?  They  had  it  on  the  highest  authority — 
amongst  others  that  of  Lord  Derby,  one  of  the  most  cautious  of 
speakers — that  the  land  of  England  did  not  produce  more  than 
one  half  the  food  which  it  might  do  if  it  were  properly  culti- 
vated— if  all  the  capital  were  laid  out  on  it  which  it  was 
capable  of  receiving.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  that?  He 
would  not  enter  at  length  upon  the  subject,  because  it  was  a 
wide  one,  but  he  would  say  that  iu  the  opinion  of  many  it  was 
due  in  part  to  the  falicities  which  the  law  gave  for  tying  up 
property  in  families,  by  which  land  was  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  only  a  limited  or 
life  interest  in  it,  and  who  were  so  encumbered  that  they  could 
not  do  justice  to  the  land.  Partly,  again,  to  the  insecurity  of 
tenure,  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
held  their  farms,  so  that  they  had  not  the  proper  inducement 
to  lay  out  their  capital  on  the  land,  and  to  the  law  which  gave 
all  improvements  to  the  landlord.  Partly,  again,  to  the  extra- 
vagant preservation  of  game,  which  was  every  year  becoming 
worse,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which 
were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants,  and  prevented  them 
from  making  improvements;  and  partly,  also,  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  land  in  the  hands  of  Corporations,  who  were  not  inter- 
ested, as  owners,  in  improving  their  properties.  It  was  that 
group  of  questions  which  consituted  what  was  called  "  The 
Land  Question  of  England."  He  believed  the  interest  of  the 
working  people  was  largely  involved  in  them,  as  affecting  the 
mere  question  of  food.  The  interest  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  was  far  more  concerned.  They  could  not  hope  for 
much  improvement  in  his  condition  unless  more  field  was 
found  for  his  employment.  They  could  not  expect  farmers 
to  give  higher  wages  without  a  better  return.  They  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  agricultural  labourers  shipped  away 
from  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  believed  that  the 
labourers  might  be  retained  here,  and  an  ample  field  given 
for  their  labour  by  getting  rid  of  those  impediments  which 
now  exist  to  the  outlay  of  capital  on  land.  I  find  from 
the  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  good  deal  is  being 
said  respecting  hares  and  rabbits.  It  is  computed  that 
thirty  millions  of  hares  and  rabbits  are  sold  every  year.  Upon 
this  assumption  hares  and  rabbits  supply  annually  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  tons  of  food,  valued  at 
£1,500,000.  This  is  certainly  a  great  boon  to  the  country,  if 
true.  There  appears  to  be  thirty  millions  of  sheep  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Now,  one  acre  of  land  well  stocked  with 
food  will  keep  three  sheep  one  year.  Now,  it  is  generally  said 
that  six  hares  and  rabbits  will  eat  and  destroy  as  much  as 
would  keep  a  sheep  ;  therefore,  we  require  ten  millions  of 
acres  to  support  our  stock,  and  1,666,666  acres  to  support  the 
thirty  millions  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Now,  by  multiplying  that 
number  by  three,  it  would  show  at  once  the  number  of  sheep 
which  may  be  kept  on  the  food  now  consumed  by  the  hares  and 
rabbits,  amounting  to  4',999,998,  which  I  think  may  be  fairly 
valued  at  ten  shillings  each,  after  deducting  attendance,  &c., 
\ihich  would  bring  the  value  of  the  sheep  to  £2,499,999, 
leaving  a  balance  against  the  hares  and  rabbits  of  about 
£1,000,000.  Not  having  seen  this  game  account  in  the  paper 
till  to-day,  I  have  not  had  time  to  test  it;  but  if  Lord 
Malmesbury's  figures  and  views  are  correct  then  "  Sheep  versus 
Game"  would  form  a  subject  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
our  club.  Now  it  must  be  self-evident  that  to  argue  and  say 
that  the  produce  of  the  country  may  be  increased  one  hundred 
or  even  fifty  per  cent.,  shackled  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  can 
only  be  the  chimera  of  a  distempered  brain.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  cannot  add  one  statute  acre  to  our  sea-girt 
isle,  but  we  can  dig  down  into  the  great  storehouse  of  Nature, 
and  greatly  add  to  the  soil.  If  not  superficially,  we  can  iu 
solidity,  for  in  that  storehouse  is  locked  up  an  immense  amount 
of  wealth,  and  the  key  to  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  per- 
severance, industry,  and  skill.  But  who,  I  ask,  is  going  to 
lock  up  liis  capital  in  land  without  himself  having  access  to  the 
key  P  Sucli  a  tiling  would  be  absurd  and  simply  ridiculous. 
Therefore,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  object  for  which  we  are  met  here  to-day  tliere  must  be 
some  Legislative  enactment  wliereby  all  improveraeuta  or  de- 
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*'eriorations  may  be  recoguised.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on 
■'he  present  occasion  as  to  the  various  modes  by  which  compen- 
sation may  be  settled  for  all  kinds  of  improvements  and  dete- 
riorations, as  that  would  require  much  thought,  since  what 
would  suit  one  county  would  certainly  not  be  beneficial  to 
another.  1  must  confess  this  is  a  most  difficult  question  :  I 
would  much  ratiier  it  could  be  dealt  with  without  the  necessity 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Legislature ;  for  freedom  of  con- 
tract is,  and  always  has  been,  the  boast  of  our  land.  We  can 
readily  believe  the  fact  that  the  true  interest  of  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  are  mixed  up  together ;  but  do  we  not  see  this 
interest  nullified  every  day  for  the  want  of  a  better  understand- 
ing ?  And  I  contend  that  the  public  have  a  perfect  right  to 
inquire  what  obstacles  there  are  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  agriculture,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  assist  to  re- 
move them,  as  the  whole  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
no  impediments  shall  prevent  the  means  being  used  whereby 
the  greatest  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  surely  this  must  be  the  wish  of  all.  Is  it  not  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  a  lease  is  drawing  to  a  close  a 
great  exhaustion  of  the  soil  often  takes  place  ?  Consequently 
a  very  great  loss  of  food  or  produce  is  the  result,  and  this  loss 
is  more  or  less  felt  by  all  people.  Then  it  is  said  you  must 
not  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract.  I  will  just  quote  a  few 
words  of  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird's  as  an  answer  to  this.  He  says  : 
"  I  have  great  respect  for  freedom  of  contract.  I  have  great 
respect  for  freedom  of  all  kinds — freedom  of  contract  among  the 
rest.  But  there  can  be  no  true  freedom  of  contract  without 
equality  of  contract ;  none  whilst  the  balance  is  loaded  against 
the  tenant  by  unfair  presumption  or  unjust  laws.  We  must  begin 
by  making  tlie  laws  just  and  equal."  Then  he  says,  in  another 
place,  "  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  body  of  farmers,  but  if 
their  grievances  did  not  touch  questions  of  great  interest  to 
the  people  (though  men  suffering  injustice  have  always  a  right 
to  be  heard)  1  should  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  the 
power  of  these  grievances  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  great  providers  of  the  people's  food.  Whatever 
hinders  the  free,  natural  course  of  their  industry  diminishes 
the  supply,  and  enhances  the  price  of  food  for  the  people." 
Now,  gentlemen,  would  the  landlord  lose  anything  by  taking 
such  steps  as  would  ensure  the  land  being  kept  in  high  cultiva- 
tion ?  Could  he  lose  anything  by  increasing  the  value  of  his 
land?  And  would  not  an  enterprising  tenant  fall  in  with 
these  views  ?  I  defy  anyone  to  say  he  would  not.  Within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  population  has  nearly  doubled, 
and  how  are  the  wants  of  the  people  to  be  supplied  ?  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  wealth  has  followed  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  we  must  not  also  forget  that  agriculture  has  been  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  improved  machinery,  which  did  not  exist 
in  those  days — only  in  the  wild  imagination  of  some  great 
men ;  but  now  we  confess,  with  gratitude,  that  those  minds 
have  produced  something  tangible,  for  we  no  longer  want  to  go 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  in  order  to  witness  the  curling 
steam  and  smoke,  as  our  own  fields  fully  testify  that  agriculture 
is  not  behindhand  in  all  these  great  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  making  these  few  observations  I  may  be  told  that 
I  have  advocated  the  tenants'  cause  from  my  own  point  of 
view.  Although  a  tenant-farmer,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  in- 
vited here  to-day  upon  far  higher  grounds  than  these,  for  the 
very  subject  itself  tells  you  that  we  are  bound  to  take  our 
stand  upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  national  weal.  Then,  I  say, 
annihilate  all  those  musty  old  leases ;  shake  off  those  fetters 
which  have  bound  agriculture  hand  and  foot  for  centuries  ; 
unmuzzle  the  ox,  and  the  earth  will  bring  forth  her  increase, 
giving  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  called  notice  to  the  following  which  had 
attracted  his  attention  :  "  27ie  Times,  in  laying  down  tlie  duty 
of  the  State,  maintains  that  the  first  thing  it  has  to  do  after  the 
preservation  of  order  is  to  feed  the  people,  at  least  by  removing 
all  obstacles,  creating  new  facilities,  and  keeping  every  pro- 
ducer thoroughly  up  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  con- 
dition of  this  great  farm."  They  were  thus  called  upon  to 
consider  this  country  as  a  great  farm,  and  he  hoped  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Holdaway  had  introduced  the  matter  would  induce  all 
the  members  to  speak  out  upon  it.  The  first  thing  he  thought 
farmers  required  in  this  country  in  order  to  produce  more  was 
more  security  for  their  capital.  Mr.  Holdaway  had  very  pro- 
perly alluded  to  this  in  his  paper,  and  he  must  say  that  before 
the  tenants'  capital  could  be  expended  more  largely  the  old  re- 
strictive clauses  must  be  done  away  with.  But  then  he  might 
be  told  "  If  you  do  away  with  these  clauses  you  do  away  with 


the  only  protection  the  landlord  has."  He  did  not  believe  in 
this,  for  if  they  gave  security  to  the  tenant  it  would  also  be 
security  to  the  landlord,  for  the  former  would  not  then  leave 
the  farm  in  a  barren  state,  as  was  often  the  case  now.  At 
present  there  was  no  security  for  capital  expended,  and 
consequently  the  land  did  not  produce  all  it  was  capable 
of  growing.  And  the  reason  why  they  did  not  expend  more 
money  on  the  land  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rabbit 
would  avoid  the  fox — because  they  would  be  "  done."  He 
could  safely  say  that  there  were  millions  of  pounds  in  the 
country  waiting  to  be  invested  in  agriculture  if  they  could 
only  find  security  for  its  investment.  There  was  plenty  of 
practical  knowledge  in  the  country  to  carry  out  things  with 
the  greatest  economy  and  success  if  they  were  assisted  with 
security  for  their  capital.  It  had  been  said  that  it  would  be 
against  the  landlord  if  the  tenant  had  this  privilege.  He 
denied  it.  What  was  the  consequence  to  the  landlord  now 
through  the  tenant  not  having  the  privilege?  It  was  this. 
When  the  term  for  which  the  tenant  took  the  farm  was  nearly 
expired  he  got  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  it,  because  he 
felt  there  was  nothing  to  repay  him  for  any  unexhausted  im- 
provements or  value  he  had  left  behind  him.  This  was  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  next  incoming  tenant,  but  to  the  land- 
lord likewise.  The  consequence  of  this  was  the  farm  was  to 
let,  the  landlord  had  it  on  his  hands  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  in  the  poorest  possible  condition,  because  the  last  man  got 
all  it  was  possible  to  get  out  of  it.  The  farm  was  thus  ex- 
hausted, and  a  large  outlay  must  take  place  before  there  could 
be  any  return  for  the  money.  And  another  thing  wanted  was 
security  of  tenure,  which  would  facilitate  agriculture,  and  had 
been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Holdaway.  Upon  an  entailed  estate 
they  found  men  enjoying  an  income  from  it  without  any  in- 
terest in  improving  it.  He  would  put  a  case.  One  man  had 
.£10,000  left  him  in  land,  and  a  brother  £10,000  in  money. 
The  land  was  entailed,  while  the  brother  could  do  as  he  liked 
with  the  money.  Which  would  be  the  best  off?  A  great 
difficulty  staring  them  in  the  face  was  this  tying  up  of  the  land. 
It  was  not  only  injurious  to  the  man  who  had  the  property, 
but  also  the  estate  itself,  as  he  did  not  care  always  to  spend 
money  in  improving  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  came  after 
him.  They  had  not  in  this  country  got  a  free  and  fair  sale  of 
land.  One  difficulty  was  to  get  the  contract  completed  after 
it  was  bought,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  slow  way  in  which 
they  got  there  work  done  by  the  lawyers.  It  was  a  deuce  of  a 
job  to  get  them  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  when  they  did  it 
was  also  a  job  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  he  urged  that  the  time 
was  come  when  those  things  which  interfered  with  the  sale  of 
land  should  be  swept  away.  In  Austria  and  other  countries 
the  facilities  for  its  sale  were  very  great,  but  in  England  they 
seemed  to  have  become  firmly  attached  to  the  old  feudal  system 
of  tying  up  land.  Mr.  Holdaway  had  also  referred  to  local 
taxation,  and  he  saw  the  Government  intimated  that  they 
would  bring  forward  a  measure.  He  hoped  it  would  be  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  and  not  a  shifting  of  the  burdens  from 
one  property  to  another,  or  a  division  of  the  local  charges  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  There  was  much  wealth  in  this 
country  which  did  not  pay  any  local  lax  whatever ;  men  wallow- 
ing in  wealth — merchant  princes — with  their  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  which  escaped  local  taxation  altogether.  Unless 
this  large  amount  of  money  was  found  out  and  charged  with 
the  local  taxes  justice  would  never  be  done.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  tax  for  the  poor  was  put  on  all  property  in  the 
country,  and  was  it  fair  that  the  merchant  princes — owners  of 
large  jiersonal  property — should  escape,  when  the  law  of  Ehz- 
abeth  said  every  man  should  pay  according  to  his  ability  ? 
The  Game-laws  was  a  very  ticklish  question,  but  he  had  never 
feared  to  handle  it.  On  every  occasion  he  had  never  hesitated 
to  take  up  the  matter  in  wliat  he  believed  to  be  a  fair  and 
proper  spirit.  He  was  an  old  sportsman,  and  one  of  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  game  destroyed  entirely.  He  should 
like  to  have  a  lot  of  game,  for  it  was  very  nice,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  keep  it  at  other  people's  expense.  That  was  the  point. 
It  was  against  the  interests  of  the  country  that  they  should 
have  a  total  repeal  of  the  Game-laws,  but  he  believed  a  won- 
derful change  would  be  made  hereafter.  A  gentleman  said  to 
him  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  have  a  total  repeal  of  the 
laws,  and  he  said  to  him  "  It  will  come  unless  you  meet  it 
with  a  compromise."  "  What  is  your  compromise  ?"  said  he. 
He  told  him  it  was  that  he  would  make  game  private  property, 
the  owner  being  the  occupier  of  the  land  whereon  it  was 
found.     A  man  might  have  his  /M//liie-shooting  then  if  he 
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pleased,  as  it  gave  pleasure  to  many,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
keeping  of  game  was  often  made  a  profit,  for  it  paid  remarkably 
well.  And  lie  would  show  them  that  a  profit  could  he  made 
out  of  rabbits,  for  they  could  never  get  more  than  5s.  or  78. 
per  acre  for  a  sheep-walk,  while  he  could  keep  two  hundred 
rabbits  on  an  acre  of  cliff  land,  and,  supposing  these  were  sold 
at  Is.  each,  they  would  produce  £10  per  acre  instead  of  5s.  or 
7s.  as  sheep-walks.  These  were  facts  which  could  not  be  gain- 
sayed,  and  why  could  there  be  any  objection  to  making  game 
the  property  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  for  the  time  being  ? 
He  recollected  seeing  on  Saturday  a  statement  made  by  a 
Mr.  Brook  when  examined  before  the  Game  Committee  now 
sitting.  He  took  a  farm  which  was  surrounded  by  game- 
covers  some  three  miles  in  extent.  He  put  up  a  fence, 
which  cost  him  £71  per  mile,  and  he  was  asked  how  long 
it  took  to  repay  him  for  the  expenditure  he  had  incurred. 
His  reply  was  that  he  saved  enough  in  one  year  to  repay  him- 
self. And  what  was  he  damaged  by  ?  Why,  other  people's 
game.  Did  this  not  show  the  injury  and  destruction  of  game 
upon  a  farm  ?  An  occupier  should  have  the  game  without 
any  power  of  reservation,  and  whatever  reservation  a  landlord 
might  make  in  the  lease  with  regard  to  rats,  polecats,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  hawks,  should  be 
null  and  void  in  law.  The  Government  interfered  in  various 
matters,  although  it  was  said  they  ouglit  not  to  between  man 
and  man,  and  why  could  tliey  not  interfere  and  say  that  all 
contracts  made  by  the  landlords  for  the  reservation  of  game 
should  be  null  and  void  ?  They  might  say  what  they  liked, 
but  they  would  have  half  as  much  produce  again  if  land  was 
free  from  reservation  of  game.  He  had  himself  valued  on 
farms  where  game  had  injured  crops ;  he  had  seen  how  men 
had  suffered,  and  he  had  valued  to  within  £35  of  the  rental ; 
but  he  could  tell  them  there  was  no  peace  between  the  payer 
and  receiver  ever  afterwards.  No  man  was  ever  fully  compen- 
sated, and  none  ever  would  be,  for  the  injury  done  to  his  crops 
by  game.  The  great  grievance  now  was  that  the  hawk  should 
be  allowed  to  eat  the  sparrow  without  any  impediment  what- 
ever. They  had  a  great  grievance,  and  were  not  half  so  well 
off  as  France,  where  they  had  an  agricultural  department  in 
the  Government.  But  in  England  their  agricultural  matters 
were  filtered  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  What  did  they  care 
about  agriculture  P  What  did  John  Bright  or  any  of  the  Board 
care  about  it  ?  Did  they  ever  give  them  anything  they  asked 
for  ?  They  were  overdone  with  shipping  matters  at  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  they  never  did,  and  never  would,  know  anything 
about  agriculture.  The  farmers  would  never  have  their  matters 
properly  gone  into  until  they  had  a  minister  of  agriculture, 
whose  special  duty  it  would  be  to  look  after  their  interests,  and 
to  see  that  which  affected  it  was  looked  at  in  a  proper  light 
between  man  and  man.  He  hoped  the  gentlemen  present 
would  speak  out  their  minds  fully  and  freely  on  this  subject, 
for  the  time  was  come  when  they  asked  for  fair  play  and  no 
favour.  The  time  was  come  when  they  should  be  no  longer 
chicken-hearted,  overridden,  and  down-trodden,  but  when  they 
should  speak  out  truly  and  fearlessly. 

Mr.  J.  Withers  said  doubtless  there  were  a  great 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  but  it  had  not 
been  shown  to  his  mind  clearly  how  ^they  could  be  removed. 
Witli  regard  to  himself  many  things  stood  in  his  way,  and  one 
was  that  we  wanted  more  drainage.  Many  and  great  changes 
must  take  place  before  the  productiveness  of  the  land  could  be 
mucli  increased.  The  land  must,  for  one  thing,  be  thoroughly 
drained.  Although  there  had  been  a  good  deal  done  yet  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  land  in  this  part  of  Hampshire  needed 
draining  to  render  it  more  productive.  From  the  want  of  it 
the  land  becomes  soddened,  puts  a  stop  to  all  work,  counter- 
acts and  spoils  the  best  of  cultivation,  and  renders  the  best  of 
manure  almost  useless,  and  it  thus  becomes  next  to  use- 
less to  the  cultivator.  And,  to  make  use  of  the  words 
of  another,  "Where  there  is  no  hole  in  the  agri- 
cultural flower-pot  the  land  must  be,  and  long  has 
been,  full  to  the  brim,  and  running  over.  And  where 
the  ))ot  is  full  of  stagnant  water  there  is  no  room  for  air,  yet 
nothing  can  thrive  without  air."  Convenient  farm-yards,  witli 
well-troughed  farm-buildings,  was  another  thing  much  needed. 
Strong  cake  and  corn  "  tea"  had  been  running  abundantly  out 
of  most  of  the  farm-yards  in  this  part  of  Hampshire,  and  he 
believed  that  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  best  of  the 
manure  escaped  in  a  liquid  form  from  many  of  the  farm-yards, 
as  the  buildings  were  now  constructed.  This  was  another 
drawback  to  the  land's  productiveness  again.    If  the  tenant- 


farmers  were  less  restricted  in  their  covenants,  and  had  abetter 
security  for  money  invested,  they  could  produce  much  more 
without  an  injury  to  the  land  or  the  landlord.  They  could  em- 
ploy more  labour,  be  a  benefit  to  themselves,  and  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  community.  It  had  been  said  that  more  capital 
should  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  he 
admitted  that  more  capital  must  be  employed  to  render  the 
land  more  productive.  But  when  they  found  that,  from  un- 
kindly seasons,  from  diseases  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  various 
other  causes,  the  land  failed  in  profit,  and  more  particularly 
these  last  three  years  past,  there  was  but  little  inducement  to 
employ  more  capital  when  that  already  employed  was  doing 
nothing,  or  next  to  notliing.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  be  a 
profitable  investment  there  would  be  no  lack  of  capital  flow- 
ing into  it,  and  the  only  reason  that  it  was  not  so  was  because, 
as  yet,  it  was  not  very  safe,  nor  yet  very  profitable, 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sfooner  said  it  was  a  very  bold  theory  to  put 
in  motion  when  Lord  Derby  said  that  he  believed  the 
produce  of  the  country  could  be  doubled,  and  this 
must  be  striking  to  those  men  who  farmed  well 
in  the  North,  who  now  believed  they  produced  as  much 
as  the  land  could  bear,  but  he  thought  that  means  might 
be  devised  by  which  it  might  be  done—  if  not  in  their  time,  at 
any  rate  in  that  of  their  immediate  successors.  When  they 
considered  the  fact  that  in  every  ten  years  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  13|  per  cent,  in  the  population,  and  when  they  con- 
sidered it  was  thus  increasing  year  by  year,  it  was  a  question 
for  them  to  consider  how  tlie  ^tock  on  the  farms  was  to  be  in- 
creased and  the  people  fed.  The  population  had  doubled  in 
that  time,  and  if  they  could  not  double  their  produce  what 
chance  would  there  be  of  feeding  the  population  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  hence  ?  They  well  knew  that  at  the  present  time 
there  was  a  greater  anount  of  pasturage  in  the  country,  on 
which  the  cattle  fed,  than  of  arable  land,  and  this  only  pro- 
duced £i<  per  acre.  He  could  not  see  why  a  certain  amount 
of  this  pasturage  could  not  be  broken  up,  and  made  to  pay 
double  what  it  did  at  present.  A  large  portion  of  it  could  be 
broken  up,  and  made  to  pay  ^8  or  £9  per  acre  instead  of  £4. 
It  was  computed  that  they  now  had  about  30,000,000  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  incredible  to  suppose  when  they  knew 
that  some  farmers  kept  twice  the  quantity  of  sheep  than  others, 
that  the  number  in  this  country  could  be  doubled.  But  that 
could  not  be  done  unless  the  means  were  provided  for  doing  it. 
They  had  the  means  on  many  farms.  There  were  appliances 
in  agriculture,  and  by  deeper  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  other  aids 
which  were  capable  of  increasing  the  produce  over  what  it  was 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  many  years  hence,  he  be- 
lieved, before  all  the  manures  of  the  world  would  be  exhausted, 
and  it  would  be  found  to  be  remunerative  if  more  manure 
was  used.  He  could  tell  them  that  those  who  made  a  liberal 
outlay  in  it  were  compensated  by  the  results.  He  was  often 
met  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  no  use  to  give  the  land  a 
good  dressing  when  they  were  about  to  leave  it,  but  the  other 
day  he  was  pleased  to  hear  a  man  say  he  should  want  lots  of 
cake  because  he  was  about  to  leave  his  farm.  This  took 
him  by  surprise,  for  they  knew  that  it  was  a  common  custom 
in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  occupation  of  a  farm,  if  there 
was  no  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  land 
became  beggered  very  much.  By  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  and  also  by  the  granting  of  favourable 
leases,  Tenant-Right,  or  compensation  for  money  expended,  the 
produce  of  this  country  might  be  increased  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent,  and  with  a  profit  to  the  producer.  And  then  they 
found  that  a  large  quantity  of  produce  was  destroyed  by  timber 
growing  in  the  hedgerows,  and  this  might  be  done  away  with 
to  a  considerablo  extent.  And  then  a  large  amount  of  land  in 
the  country  was  not  sufficiently  drained.  In  the  past  season 
they  had  seen  the  advantage  of  the  land  being  well  drained. 
There  were  means  for  increasing  the  stock  of  food  in  the 
country,  and  there  were  many  modes  by  which  those  means 
might  be  derived.  One  argument  was  urged  that  the  produce 
might  bs  increased  by  an  extended  number  of  small  farms. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  times  the  number  of  small  farms  to 
large  ones,  and  in  looking  into  the  matter  they  found  that  the 
smaller  ones  did  not  produce  more  food  than  the  larger  ones. 
And  it  was  for  this  reason  tliat  in  each  case  capital  is  often 
insufllcient  to  render  the  whole  productive.  Supposing  a  man 
had  only  the  capital  for  500  acres,  and  he  had  1,000,  the 
amount  of  produce  could  not  be  grown ;  more  capital  on  it 
would  not  only  benefit  himself,  but  the  general  public.  He 
thought  that  the  discussion  on  the  last  occasion,  and  also  that 
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day,  denoted  that  there  was  a  greater  respect  now  for  the 
public  thau  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  for 
some  time  past.  There  was  no  doubt  it  was  a  man's  duty  to 
look  first  to  himself,  and  then  to  the  public.  The  latter  must 
understand  that  the  farmer  was  at  all  times  interested  in  rais- 
ing the  produce  of  the  land  when  he  made  a  profit,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so,  but  it  did  not  expect  him  to  do  that  which 
would  not  result  in  a  profit  to  himself.  He  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  propose  some  resolutions  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  He  did  not  intend  to  move  any,  but  would  throw 
them  out,  as  they  would  form  subjects  for  further  discussion. 
They  might  say  that  in  the  first  place  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  country  might  be  vastly  increased  by  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  when  a  man  would  lay  out  as  much 
in  the  last  year  of  his  tenancy  as  he  did  in  the  first. 
Secondly,  by  breaking  up  and  aud  cultivating  a  quantity  of 
waste  land  capable  of  cultivation.  Thirdly,  by  breaking  up 
a  quantity  of  poor  pasturage,  and  by  improving  other 
pastures  by  means  of  a  top-dressing  of  manure.  There 
were  thousands  of  acres  of  pasturage  which  might 
be  made  available  for  growing  food  for  the  peo- 
ple. There  were  pastures  which  had  become  poor  years  ago, 
and  were  getting  poorer  every  year.  Animals  were  constantly 
feeding  on  it,  and  were  taking  up  that  which  should  be  res- 
tored for  keeping  up  the  condition.  The  soil  was  robbed  of 
its  phosphates,  and  it  necessarily  got  poorer,  and  therefore 
very  considerable  addition  might  be  made  by  the  improvement 
of  these  pastures.  He  would  recommend  persons  to  read  the 
excellent  paper  in  the  Royal  Society's  Journal  two  or  three 
numbers  ago  by  Mr.  Thompson.  And  then  the  produce  of  the 
country  might  be  improved  by  draining  and  chalking  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  wet  land.  Chalking  had  been  neglected 
of  late,  and  its  importance  and  value  did  not  appear  to  be  un- 
derstood. In  Wales  liming  was  carried  on  to  an  excess.  And 
then  a  larger  extent  of  wheat  should  be  grown,  and  this  could 
be  done  by  a  systematic  top-dressing  of  the  crops.  Some  peo- 
ple said  this  was  not  necessary,  but  if  they  could  get  a  larger 
yield  by  it  surely  it  was  beneficial  for  all  concerned.  Then 
there  was  the  removal  of  hedgerows  and  superfluous  timber 
from  arable  land.  A  great  point  in  the  subject  was  the  Game- 
laws,  It  was  not  a  new  question,  but  had  been  before  them 
for  some  time.  He  might  say  that  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Club  it  had  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again,  and  although  expressions  of  opinion  had  gone 
forth  from  them  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Legislature  to 
remedy  a  great  and  crying  evil ;  but  the  fact  was  that  unless 
something  was  done  before  many  years  had  elapsed  another 
party  would  rise  up  who  would  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  had  been  willing  to  rely  on  moderate  measures,  and  the 
thing  would  be  carried  out  with  much  more  violence  and  with 
far  less  wisdom  than  if  the  subject  was  now  fairly  taken  up 
and  fairly  met.  The  bugbear  against  it  in  this  country  was 
that  they  must  not  alter  the  law  of  contract.  That  was  a 
bugbear  which  must  eventually  be  removed,  for  unless  the 
tenant  had  the  right  to  the  ground  game  without  the  power 
of  reservation — that  right  wliich  the  law  at  present  gave  him, 
and  allowed  to  be  taken  away — there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
question  being  settled.  Some  people  thought  it  never  could 
be  settled,  but  he  contended  that  it  could,  and 
no  man  had  right  to  make  a  contract  which  was  im- 
moral. If  he  did  so  it  should  be  declared  null  and  void.  A 
landlord  might  make  an  arrangement  with  his  tenant,  but  when 
it  was  made  he  should  not  have  the  power  to  go  into  a  law 
court  aud  seek  redress  for  that  which  he  never  ought  to  have. 
Mr.  C.  MiLWARD,  Q.C.,  said  it  had  been  discussed  and 
decided  that  there  was  very  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  agriculture  of  England.  Of  course  they  left  themselves 
out  of  the  question,  and  each  of  them  might  be  the  very  best 
of  farmers  in  their  own  mind.  He  was  rather  inclined  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  Lord  Derby.  It  was  a 
very  difficult  thing,  however,  to  estimate  to  what  extent  the 
produce  could  be  increased,  but  all  could  recollect  how  very 
much  more  was  got  out  of  land  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  while  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  was  still  open  to 
improvement.  Then  came  the  question,  How  was  tliis  to  be 
done?  By  draining,  by  having  proper  farm  buildings,  by 
manuring,  and  other  things  to  which  allusion  had  been  made. 
They  had  been  told  that  more  capital  could  be  employed  in 
agriculture,  but  then  came  the  question  who  it  was  should 
provide  the  capital  necessary  for  the  purpose  P  There  they 
got  into  a  field  of  immense  difficulty,  and  it  was  whether  the 


money  should  be  found  by  the  landlord  or  tlie  tenant.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law  many  landlords  could  not  afford  or  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  spend  money  to  improve  their  estate, 
when  that  property  was  entailed,  and  when  it  would  only  be- 
nefit their  immediate  successors.  Tliat  was  a  great  difficulty 
with  many  landlords.  There  were  many  estates  which  \yere 
so  entailed  that  a  man  could  not  justly  expend  his  capital, 
and  every  penny  he  spent  in  draining  and  so  forth  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  robbery  of  his  younger  children,  as  it  was  only  bene- 
fiting the  estate  for  one  out  of  the  money  which  ought  to  go 
to  tliem.  This  was  the  great  difficulty  which  arose  at  present 
under  the  system  of  entail.  It  had  come  down  to  them  from 
their^ancestors — from  the  old  feudal  times,  but  the  time  was 
far  past  when  that  law  should  be  continued  as  it  was  now, 
There  was  much  land  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  sought  to 
make  the  most  out  of  it,  but  who  at  the  same  time  did  not 
care  to  expend  money  in  improving  it.  Take  the  land  held 
by  Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  and  they  would  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  not  good  land.  He  would  not  say  it  was 
bad,  because  they  knew  some  of  it  was  the  very  best.  But 
take,  for  instance,  a  clergyman  holding  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  which  he  had  an  interest  for  life.  It  was  to  his  advantage 
to  get  all  he  could  out  of  it,  and  leave  it  to  take  its  chance 
after  he  was  gone.  Such  things  as  these  required  revision, 
and  some  rearrangement.  The  next  thing  was  the  transfer  of 
land,  and  on  that  matter  some  hard  things  had  been  said  with 
referencel  to  Ithe  lawyers.  After  all,  they  were  not  such  a 
bad  set  of  fellows  as  some  would  have  them  believe,  and,  take 
them  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  them.  He 
did  say  that  the  present  system  of  land  transfer  was  a  perfect 
disgrace,  although  lie  did  not  think  it  was  quite  so  bad  as  it 
used  to  be.  He  dia  not  believe  they  would  now  find  a  man 
waiting  six  years  to  have  his  transfer  completed,  as  there 
were  more  lawyers  about,  and  they  were  more  anxious  to  get 
in  their  bills  earlier  than  before.  But  still,  land  might  be 
made  quite  as  easy  and  capable  of  transfer  as  shares  in  a 
railway,  or  £1,000  stock  in  the  Consols.  With  their  present 
system  of  maps  now  rising  throughout  the  country,  under  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  the,  Ordnance  Survey  at  South- 
ampton, they  could  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  transferring 
land  from  hand  to  hand,  and  all  that  was  required  for  it 
might  be  written  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  referring  to 
the  map.  And  then  there  was  a  matter  which  prevented  a 
tenant  from  investing  his  capital  in  the  land,  and  it  required 
some  alteration.  And  then,  again,  there  was  local  taxation, 
and  he  must  say  that  the  taxes  were  levied  on  a  wrong  prin* 
ciple,  and  they  ought  to  be  equalised  more  justly.  He  had 
been  under  the  impression  for  years  that  the  farmer  was 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  his  fair  share  of  it.  Then  came 
the  Game-laws,  aud  Mr.  Blundell  gave  them  a  suggestion 
which  he  had  agreed  with  for  years.  He  (Mr.  Milward)  was 
not  inclined  for  one  moment  to  contend  that  England  would 
be  happier  or  a  more  contented  country  if  every  pheasant, 
partridge,  hare,  and  rabbit  was  killed  down  out  of  it.  He  did 
not  think  if  that  was  done  it  would  make  England  any  the 
more  happy,  because  it  was  the  means  of  supplyiug  the 
country  with  some  food,  while  it  also  induced  many  gentlemen 
to  spend  their  money  at  home  instead  of  going  abroad ;  but  at 
the  same  time  game  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  to  the  ex- 
tent it  did  in  some  places,  nor  should  the  tenant-farmers 
thus  suffer,  as  many  did  at  the  present  moment.  He  thought 
there  was  nothing  worse  than  for  men  to  rise  one  after  the 
other  and  cry  out  that  they  were  suffering  from  the  game. 
Then  the  question  came.  Could  not  something  be  done  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that  which  they  so 
much  complained  of,  and  thus  enable  the  farmer  to  do  his 
best  in  farming  his  land  in  the  very  best  mode  ?  The  game 
question  was  a  large  one  for  discussion,  but  he  might  say,  for 
the  purposes  of  that  meeting,  that  a  system  which  allowed  a 
tenant  to  be  injured  by  game  was  most  mischievous,  and  it 
ought  to  be  amended.  He  did  not  believe — in  fact,  he  knew 
it — that  farmers  wished  to  destroy  the  game  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  ("  No,  no !")  He  believed  they,  like  himself, 
wished  to  see  a  cock -pheasant  and  a  partridge.  But  what 
they  did  object  to  was  the  hares  and  rabbits  eating  off  the 
very  best  parts  of  the  crop.  He  believed  that  all  the  tenant- 
farmers  wanted  was  to  keep  down  that  which  did  the  mis- 
chief, and  they  did  not  object  so  much  to  that  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  fair  sport.  He  did  not  think  battue  shooting  was 
right  here :  England  was  not  large  enough  for  it.  If  a  man 
wanted  it,  let  him  go  to  the  large  tract  of  land  in  America  or 
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Norway,  as  tliey  had  no  room  in  England  to  devote  to  such  a 
purpose.  Another  topic  introduced  into  the  discussion  was 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  he  did  not  know  that  a  board 
sitting  in  London  could  do  the  farmer  mucli  good  by  telling 
him  what  time  to  put  in  his  wheat  or  sow  his  turnips  or 
mangold-wurtzel.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  there  might  be 
some  advantage  gained  by  having  a  properly  constituted 
board.  Mr.  Blundell  had  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
already  overworked,  and  they  had  too  many  things  to  see  to. 
He  agreed  with  him.  They  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
Privy  Council  with  reference  to  tlieir  cattle,  and  another 
board  might  make  it  more  difficult  still  for  them.  If  they 
could  get  a  properly  established  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  it  might  be  all 
very  well,  but  that  was  not  going  to  conduce  to  successful 
farming.  AVhat  they  wanted  was  to  show  a  man  that  when 
he  spent  his  money  they  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
getting  it  back  again.  And  this  could  be  done  by  security  of 
tenure,  and  in  Ireland  the  measure  lately  passed  for  that  end 
had  resulted  in  good.  He  did  not  see  why  the  tenant-farmers 
in  England  should  not  have  it  as  well.  It  had  been  said 
hitherto  that  they  did  not  want  it,  but  the  opinion  expressed 
seemed  to  be  opposed  to  that.  In  Ireland  there  were  now  in- 
ducements for  deep  cultivation,  a  thing  which  was  required  in 
this  country,  and  a  great  deal  liad  been  done  by  Tenant-P.ight. 
This  security  of  tenure  was  a  matter  which  might  be  taken 
up  by  the  Legislature.  He  should  like  to  see  a  universal  law 
by  which  a  tenant  might  be  paid  for  any  improvements  of  a 
permanent  and  substantial  character,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  landlord  should  be  protected  from  a  large  and  uncalled- 
for  outlay  which  the  tenant  might  choose  to  make.  He  knew 
that  if  greater  security  was  given  to  the  tenant  he  would  be 
prepared  to  put  more  capital  in  the  land. 

Mr.  ,T.  AVarner  :  Have  they  got  it? 

Mr.  MiLWARD  replied  that  if  they  had  not  got  it  they  knew 
where  to  obtain  it.  If  they  had  not  got  it  in  their  possession 
they  knew  where  they  could  borrow  it.  They  knew  that  at 
present  much  money  was  laying  by  which  would  be  invested 
in  the  land  if  there  was  more  security  given,  Mr.  Spooner 
had  told  them  that  more  of  the  pastures  should  be  broken  up, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  wheat  grown.  Bat  he  (Mr.  Mil- 
ward)  would  recommend  the  farmers  at  the  present  day  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  their  wheat  crops.  Wheat  could  now  be 
brought  here  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  aud  other  places 
in  screw  steamers  more  quickly  and  cheaper  than  before,  and 
he  did  not  believe  wheat  would  ever  attain  to  so  high  a  price 
again  as  it  had  reached.  What  he  would  advise  them  to  do 
was  to  grow  more  cattle  upon  their  land,  which  would  be  far 
better  than  trying  to  grow  more  cereals.  His  opinion  was 
that  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  in  Ireland  had  increased  the  price  of 
land,  although  it  was  asserted  to  the  contrary,  but  it  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  give  any  decided  answer  ou 
the  point. 

The  Chairman  said  in  what  they  did  they  must  consider 
that  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  produce  more  food  for 
the  people  that  must  not  be  done  at  a  loss  to  the  producer, 
and  if  it  could  be  done  at  a  profit  to  liim  then  all  well  and 
good.  Lord  Derby  told  them  the  produce  of  the  land  could 
not  only  be  increased,  but  actually  doubled.  Lord  Derby  was 
a  great  authority,  and  he  should  like  to  see  him  speak  more 
fully  on  the  matter.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  the  legisla- 
tors should  take  up  the  matter,  and  bring  forward  a  law  by 
which  occupiers  of  land  might  be  protected  in  laying  out  their 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  food.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  security  of  leases,  and  also 
Tenant-Kight,  which  meant  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  What  he  thought  was  that  in  order  to  give  a 
man  proper  security  he  should  have  a  lease  of  his  farm.  No 
man  should  be  dispossessed  of  liis  farm  at  six  months'  notice, 
and  be  obliged  to  look  out  for  another  one  in  that  short  space 
of  time.  It  was  true  a  man  might  be  compensated  for  leaving, 
but  he  objected  to  getting  rid  of  him  at  six  months'  notice. 
AVhen  a  man  gave  up  in  tiiat  time  his  stock  was  sold  at  a  price 
which,  perhaps,  was  unremunerative,  while  it  might  be  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  got  another  farm,  and  the  only  se- 
curity for  a  tenant  in  such  matters  as  these  was  by  a  lease. 
The  only  objection  he  had  lieard  to  it  was  that  tiie  landlord 
would  ask  an  increased  rent  wlien  the  lease  expired.  He  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  but  then  he  would  not  have 
the  advantage,  as  he  now  had,  of  taking  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty almost  when   he   thought  proper,     lie  tlioughta  great 


means  towards  inducing  a  tenant  to  employ  additional  capital 
on  the  land  would  be  by  giving  him  a  lease,  with  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements — for  the  money  he  had  laid 
out  in  improvements  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
lease.  The  law  of  entail  was  a  great  hindrance  and  impedi- 
ment against  the  improvement  of  land.  It  prevented  a  laud- 
lord  making  permanent  improvements — such  as  chalking, 
draining,  and  doing  other  things  which  a  tenant  could  not  do, 
as  his  capital  was  employed  in  keeping  up  his  stock  on  the 
farm.  And  then  with  reference  to  the  game  question,  the 
enormous  stock  of  rabbits  and  vermin  prevented  many  a  man 
from  entering  into  agriculture  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  do  so.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  tenants  wished  to 
destroy  all  the  game.  But  what  they  wanted  was  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  damage  that  was  now  doue  by  it.  He  said 
that,  in  justice  to  all,  the  game  should  be  the  property  of  the 
land  on  which  it  was  found,  and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
exist  on  a  farm  to  eat  up  all  the  crops  ;  and  they  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  protect  the  tenant  from  the 
ravages  of  game.  He  did  not  think  this  would  do  away  with 
game  altogether,  as  many  supposed.  And  then  the  tenant- 
farmer  was  over  burdened  with  charges  which  ought  not  to  be 
put  upon  him.  It  had  been  said  that  they  could  not  have  any 
alteration  which  would  disturb  or  do  away  with  the  rights  of 
property  in  this  country.  It  had  been  said  that  if  things  were 
altered  the  landlord  would  be  made  to  suffer  in  having;  to  pay 
for  unexhausted  improvements  which  were  not  so,  but  if  a  ten- 
ant did  what  could  not  be  considered  as  an  improvement  by 
those  who  were  called  in  to  decide  he  would  not  he  paid  for  it. 
He  thought  the  Bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  if  it  became  law,  and  would  induce  the  tenant  to  em- 
ploy more  capital  in  the  land  and  produce  more  food  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  HoLDAWAY  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  agricultural  produce  of 
this  country  can  be  vastly  increased — 1st,  by  security  of  tenure 
aud  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  so  that  the 
land  may  be  cultivated  and  manured  as  well  during  the  last 
year  of  tenancy  as  the  first ;  2nd,  by  breaking  up  and  cultivat- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  waste  land  capable  of  improve- 
ment; 3rd,  by  breaking  up  and  cultivating  a  certain  quantity 
of  poor  grass  lands,  and  by  greatly  improving  other  pastures 
by  means  of  suitable  manures  ;  4th,  by  draining  and  chalking 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wet  land ;  5th,  by  growing  a  larger 
extent  of  wheat ;  6th,  by  systematically  top-dressing  corn  crops ; 
7th,  by  the  removal  of  hedgerows  and  surplus  timber  from 
arable  land  ;  8th,  by  giving  the  occupier  entire  control  over  the 
hares  and  rabbits,  without  any  power  of  reservation  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord."    This  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Holdaway. 


THE  DEPOSITION  OF  STRATA.— The  simplest  form 
of  deposition  of  strata  is  that  which  is  taking  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes.  Here  there  are  no  disturbing  currents,  no  ed- 
dies, no  tides,  and  the  only  causes  which  could  in  any  way 
modify  this  uniform  distribution  of  debris  (waste  or  worn  ma- 
terial) brought  down  by  the  river  would  be  the  state  of  the 
river  itself — whether  it  were  flooded  or  not.  The  nature  of 
the  sediment  must  entirely  be  determined  by  the  mineral  cha- 
racter of  the  rocks  of  the  country  drained  by  the  river.  For 
instance,  the  colour  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  The  mud  which  the  Indus 
brings  down  is  of  a  clayey  hue,  while  tliat  of  the  Chenab  is 
reddish,  and  of  theSutlej  paler.  So  that  from  the  deposit  of  a 
river  the  geological  character  of  the  country  it  drains  may  be 
determined.  From  the  sediment  with  which  the  Nile  fertilises 
Upper  Egypt  the  nature  of  the  distant  mountains,  whose 
melting  snows  feed  the  flooding  river,  is  plainly  indicated.  The 
debris  carried  down  by  a  river  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes  of  matter — (1)  gravel,  which  is  composed  of 
water-worn  pebbles  ;  (3)  sand,  which  is  of  the  same  material 
as  the  pebbles,  but  in  grains  ;  and  (3)  mud  or  silt,  which  is  a 
further  sub-division  so  as  to  render  tlie  particles  impalpable — 
of  such  sediment  is  clay  composed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
gravel,  being  the  heaviest,  will  be  deposited  nearest  to  the  em- 
bochure  of  the  river,  the  sand  would  overlie  this,  while  the 
mud  would  he  carried  far  out  into  the  still  waters,  and  gradually 
settle  to  the  bottom. — Lessons  in  Qeology. 
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FRAMLINGHAM       FARMER  S'       CLUB. 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 


At  the  March  meeting,  tlie  subject  for  discussioa  was 
the  Practical  Applicatioa  of  Agticultural  Chemistry, 
introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Stewart,  of  the  Albert  College, 
Framlingham  ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Jeffreson,  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  the  following  paper  :  The  chief  con- 
sideration of  practical  agriculture  is  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  plant,  the  soil,  and  the  manure  to  be  applied, 
so  as  to  adapt  the  soil  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  plant.  Al- 
though at  first  sight  the  composition  of  all  plants  would  ap- 
pear to  be  greatly  alike  so  as  not  to  require  much  attention, 
and  that  the  soil  should  be  tlie  chief  object  of  our  observa- 
tions, yet,  when  we  look  at  those  tables  prepared  by  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  day,  we  find  as  great  a  variety  to  exist  in  the 
composition  of  the  plants  grown  by  the  farmer,  as  is  found  in 
the  different  classes  of  soils.  And  in  the  application  of 
manures  as  much  attention  must  be  paid,  if  not  more,  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  plant,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Now 
since  the  organic  matter  required  by  the  plant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ammonia,  cannot  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities, 
except  from  the  farmyard,  or  from  sods  or  leaves  collected 
from  places  close  at  hand,  as  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  bring 
it  from  a  distance,  chemists  have  directed  a  great  part  of  their 
attention  to  wliat  are  called  the  mineral,  or  inorganic  parts  of 
the  plants.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of 
these,  the  grain  or  vegetable  under  consideration  is  burnt  to 
ashes  which  contain  these  inorganic  matters,  whilst  the  or- 
ganic are  dispersed  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  smoke.  These 
ashes  having  been  submitted  to  analysis,  are  found  to  contain 
various  elements  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  &c.  Now,  first  take 
into  consideration  tlie  potash  contained  in  certain  plants.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  tables  published  by  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  chemists,  we  find  the  potato  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  with  60  per  cent,  of  this  substance  contained  in 
its  ashes  ;  next,  turnips  or  swedes ;  then  beans ;  after  which 
come  Indian  corn,  linseed,  whej.t,  barley,  and  rye,  witii  less 
than  half  the  quantity  contained  by  the  ash  of  the  potato,  so 
that  it  is  quite  possible  in  this  respect  that  a  soil  that  would 
grow  an  abundance  of  oats,  wheat,  or  barley,  might  fail  in 
producing  anything  like  a  healthy  crop  of  potatoes  or  turnips. 
This  table  would,  therefore,  lead  us  to  guess  that  a  soil  to 
produce  most  of  these  plants  which  I  have  mentioned,  must 
contain  of  itself  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  which  may 
be  made  available  by  the  addition  of  lime  in  some  form  or 
other ;  or  else  that  it  must  be  supplied  with  these  substances 
from  your  own  farm  yard,  or  compost  heaps.  Now,  natu- 
ally  follows  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  tlie  soda  in 
the  ashes  of  these  plants.  Here  a  dilBculty  occurs,  as  the 
tables  of  different  authors  and  experimentalists  greatly  vary 
in  this  as  well  as  iu  other  details.  Bat  I  will  select  one  as 
about  the  average.  In  this,  rye  and  beans  stand  the  high- 
est, with  over  10  per  cent. ;  after  which  follow  in  order  wheat, 
barley,  turnips,  linseed  ;  then  potatoes,  with  only  2  per  cent., 
and  oats,  with  none,  or  next  to  none.  If  such  a  table  is  cor- 
rect, soda  in  any  form  will  be  a  valuable  special  manure  for 
those  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  of  very  little  use  to 
those  which  are  found  at  the  bottom,  as  probably  any  ordinary 
manure  would  contain  enough  of  this  substance  for  their  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  best  form  iu  which  soda  can  be  used  as  a 
special  manure  would  be  the  nitrate  or  the  phosphate,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  further  on  ;  but  I  must 
beg  of  your  indulgence  in  many  points  of  detail,  and  perhaps 
of  difficulties  in  practice,  as  I  have  never  had  a  farm  to  culti- 
vate, but  have  had  to  glean  what  knowledge  I  possess  from 
books,  which  are  of  necessity  theory,  although  perhaps  to  a 
great  extent  based  upon  actual  experience.  But  what  I  am 
endeavouring  to  do  this  evening  is  to  place  the  views  of 
chemical  writers  under  your  notice.  Next,  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  here  I  must  tell  you  that 
phosphates  to  be  useful  must  be  soluble,  or  such  that  the 
action  of  the  soil,  moisture,  and  air  combined  will  gradually 
dissolve  them,  as  the  plant  can  only  assimilate  its  nourishment 
in  a  liquid  state.  In  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained by  the  different  ashes  of  plants  they  stand  in  another 


order  to  that  in  which  they  were  placed  in  preceding  observa- 
tions ;  rye  standing  first  with  about  50  per  cent.,  next  wheat, 
then  Indian  corn,  oats,  beans,  barley,  and  last,  potatoes  with 
about  20  per  cent.,  and  turnips  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  I 
have  used  round  numbers,  as  authors  differ  considerably  in 
these  estimates,  so  that  you  see  that  potatoes,  which  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  first  list,  now  stand  near  the  bottom  ;  and 
here  again  you  see  an  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  different 
manures  are  suited  to  different  plants,  as  the  manure  that 
wonld  benefit  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  would  not  be  so  profitably 
used  to  the  potatoes  and  turnips  in  large  quantities.  The 
two  ways  in  which  phosphoric  acid  is  considered  to  be  best 
supplied  to  the  soil  are  by  the  use  of  the  soluble  phosphate 
of  hme  or  of  phosphate  of  soda,  care  of  course  being  taken 
not  to  spend  more  upon  the  production  of  a  crop  than  it  will 
bring  in  when  sold.  Phosphoric  acid  also  is  supposed  by 
many,  with  good  reason,  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  from  its 
physiological  action  upon  the  plant  itself,  over  and  above 
entering  into  its  composition,  in  greatly  assisting  it  to  assi- 
milate other  substances,  and  this  makes  it  therefore  addi- 
tionally valuable.  The  other  matters  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  are  lime  from  1  to  11  per  cent.,  magnesia  from 
2  to  1  per  cent.,  magnesia  apparently  taking  the  place 
of  the  lime  in  the  structure  of  various  plants  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  as  the  two  when  added  together,  form,  on  an  aver- 
age, more  or  less,  than  16  per  cent.,  except  in  the  potato  tuber, 
which  is  said  to  contain  but  two  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  five  per 
cent,  of  magnesia.  I  have  but  one  other  element  in  the  com^ 
positions  of  plants  to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  that  it- 
sulphuric  acid  ;  passing  by  their  other  constituents,  oxide  o 
iron,  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  and  silica,  and  some  few 
others.  Turnip  ash  contains  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  this 
material,  and  oats  about  10  per  cent. ;  the  percentage  sinking 
down  in  beans  to  four,  and  in  wheat,  according  to  one  author, 
we  find  none  at  all,  except  in  the  straw.  Therefore  sulphate 
of  potash  or  soda  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  turnips  and  oats,  but 
chemistry  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  of  very  little  use  to 
wheat.  Putting  all  these  considerations  together,  it  will  at 
once  be  perceived  that  manure  merchants  have  justly  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  superphosphate  of  lime  is  the  manure 
best  adapted  for  general  purposes.  In  this  part  of  the  subject 
1  must  be  understood  to  have  confined  my  attention  strictly  to 
the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  these  plants ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ash  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  plant.  In  the  turnip  for  example  it  is  not  one 
per  cent.,  and  in  oats,  where  it  bears  the  highest  proportion, 
but  four  per  cent.  At  this  point,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
bring  under  your  consideration  th>  nature  of  the  composition 
of  the  organic  matters  of  these  plants — that  is  the  combustible 
and  evaporated  matters — and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  they 
may  be  included  under  five  heads:  (1)  water,  (2)  husk  and 
fibre,  (3)  starch,  gum,  or  sugar,  (•!)  gluten  or  albumen,  (5)  fat. 
In  grain,  the  water  forms  a  comparatively  small  percentage, 
whilst  in  root  crops,  the  proportion  becomes  very  large.  Thus 
in  turnips  it  ranges  between  88  and  91  out  of  every  lOOlbs. 
weight,  iu  potatoes  75  ;  whilst  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  contain 
but  lo  or  161bs.  out  of  a  hundred.  I  will  not  occupy  your 
time  in  considering  three  of  these  divisions,  as  those  substances 
are  chiefly  procured  from  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil,  but  will  proceed  to  notice  tlie  gluten  or  albuminous 
matters,  which  contain  nitrogen  from  about  18  to  20  per 
cent.  This  element,  nitrogen,  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
soil  in  proportions  suited  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the 
crop  which  is  to  be  raised  upon  it,  iu  order  to  produce  a  healthy 
one.  The  crop  which  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
above  compounds  is  linseed,  which  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
them  ;  beans  and  peas  a  little  less  ;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  Indian  corn,  contain  less  than  half  the  quantity,  viz.,  10 
per  cent.;  rice,  potatoes,  and  turnips  still  less;  so  that  Un- 
seed, beans,  and  peas  are  more  exhaustive  of  nitrogenous 
matter  than  any  other  crop,  and  potatoes  and  turnips  least  so. 
Now  the  practical  question  is,  how  are  we  to  supply  this  im- 
portant element?  To  this  the  answer  is  given  that  we  may 
obtain  it  in  at  least  three  available  forms,  viz.,  ammonia  or 
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ammoniacal  salts,  nitrates  in  decaying  animal  matter,  and 
nitric  acid  in  nitrites ;  the  first  two  being  the  best  forms,  as 
the  most  easily  decomposed  by  the  plant.  Ammonia  exists  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  atmosphere,  but  whether  plants  obtain 
much  from  this  source  has  been  debated  with  keenness,  and 
still  remains  an  undecided  point,  so  that  we  must  not  expect 
much  from  this  source.  But  in  procuring  nitrogenous  matter 
we  have  a  tolerably  free  choice  of  our  sources  of  supply.  We 
can  go  to  the  farmyard,  to  the  oilcake  merchant,  or  to  the 
manufacturer  of  artificial  manures,  as  artificial  manure  ought 
to  contain  an  abundance  of  ammonia ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  great  quantities  of  this  valuable  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  manure  heaps  where  any  inexpen- 
sive means  can  be  provided  for  preventing  it.  This  seems  to 
lead  me  to  the  question  of  lime,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  no  use  saying  anything  about  it — as  it  may 
not  be  easily  procured ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  West  of 
England  the  use  of  lime  upon  the  land  is  as  much  attended 
to,  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  the  soil,  as  the  use  of 
any  other  manure  (if  lime  can  be  called  a  manure).  And 
there  a  mistake  is  often  made  by  small  cultivators  in  consi- 
dering lime  as  a  feeder  of  the  crop,  and  we  often  see  a  once 
fertile  field  made  almost  worthless  for  a  time  by  the  excessive 
use  of  lime.  Upon  reference  to  what  I  have  said  before,  you 
will  see  that  lime  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  composition  of 
the  plant,  then  why  is  it  used  in  such  large  quantities  ?  Now 
lime,  although  not  good  for  plants,  is  a  very  useful  medicine 
for  the  soil  in  two  or  three  ways.  First,  it  helps  to  break  up  and 
render  loose  and  friable  a  heavy,  close  soil.  It  greatly  assists 
in  the  reduction  of  vegetable  matter  to  comparative  rottenness, 
and  will  make  good  composts  of  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  burnt,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  good  organic  matter  is 
lost.  It  combines  with  any  acid  which  may  exist  in  the  soil 
which  is  deleterious  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  decom- 
poses one  baneful  substance,  viz.,  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  which  it  reduces  to  the  state  of  inert  oxide,  and  itself 
becomes  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  plants.  There  is,  however,  a  caution  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  those  who  use  lime,  not  to  lime  and  manure,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  ammonia  would  be  set  free  by  these  means  at  once,  and 
the  manure  robbed  of  part  of  its  value.  This  may  be  easily 
proved  by  dropping  a  lump  of  hot  lime  into  a  glass  of  liquid 
drainings  which  have  become  stale,  for  it  has  little  or  no  effect 
when  they  are  quite  fresh.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  the 
air  will  be  immediately  perceived  by  its  powerful,  and  not  al- 
together agreeable  smell  in  its  impure  state.  And  there  is  an 
old  saying  of  "  keep  lime  up  and  muck  down,"  for  where  the 
land  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  great  quantities  of  rain  fall, 
the  lime  has  a  great  tendency  to  slip  through  the  upper  soil, 
aud  part  of  it  to  get  washed  away.  A  few  words  must  now 
be  said  about  soils.  I  will  speak  of  them  in  three  divisions : 
fertile,  with  no  manure ;  fertile,  with  manure  ;  and  barren, 
that  is,  which  will  not  pay  for  being  made  fertile.  Of  course 
it  is  not  only  the  raising  of  a  good  crop,  but  the  making  of 
good  profits,  that  is  of  importance  to  the  practical  farmer.  A 
soil  to  be  fertile  must  have  a  good  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
say  nearly  10  per  cent. ;  a  fair  quantity  of  lime,  say  5  per 
cent. ;  a  certain  quantity  of  magnesia — not  much,  but  it  ought 
to  have  some — potash,  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
but  not  in  the  shape  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  iron,  a 
certain  quantity  of  which  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  soils,  and 
seems  to  have  very  little  effect  in  determining  a  soil  as  barren 
or  fertile  as  long  as  a  small  quantity  is  present.  In  a  fertile 
soil  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  has  been  found,  in  the  barren  as 
much  as  8  per  cent.,  and  in  that  requiring  manure  but  3  per 
cent.  In  a  farm  under  cultivation  the  soil  will  be  every  year 
changing  its  constituents,  and  if  recourse  is  had  to 
qunnl'iialive  analysis,  it  would  prove  a  very  expensive 
matter  ;  but  a  little  experience  in  qmiVdaiiee  analysis 
would  be  in  most  cases  amply  sufficient  for  a  farmer,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  test  the  presence  of  the  proper  elemeuts  in 
a  soil,  and  this  would  be  almost  all  that  he  would  require. 
Therefore,  if  a  farmer  wishes  to  keep  Ids  land  ia  good  order, 
he  will  always  take  care  ,to  put  in  quite  as  much  as  he  takes 
out,  and  by  watching  his  crops  from  year  to  year  he  may  have 
a  very  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  is  deficient ;  and  whilst  he 
avoids  planting  those  crops  unsuited  to  the  soil,  he  will  use  a 
well-selected  rotation  of  crops,  and  keep  his  land  in  good  con- 
dition by  a  constant  supply  from  his  own  farmyard,  which 
»fter  all  must  be  the  great  resource  for  his  manure,  or  else  by 


some  form  of  artificial  manure,  which  he  must  use  his  own 
judgment  in  selecting;  but  when  once  the  land  is  in  good  con- 
dition, he  must  arrange  his  crops  so  that  an  average  number 
of  years  shall  only  consume  the  average  quantity  of  any  one  of 
the  constituents  which  he  supplies  to  the  soil.  In  all  these 
observations  the  matter  has  been  looked  at  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  which  I 
may  call  the  physiological  one,  which  I  think  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  chemical  one ;  for  example,  the  same  consti- 
tuents lying  to  the  south  of  a  hill  might  grow  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  but  when  placed  on  the  north  side  would  produce 
nothing  better  than  oats  or  rye.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
growing  crops  in  a  wet  part  of  the  country  and  in  a  dry  part. 
Likewise  the  closeness  or  openness  of  a  subsoil  has  great  in- 
fluence upon  vegetation,  the  roots  of  some  crops  penetrating 
but  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  whilst  others  go  to  a 
great  depth,  and  many  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned 
by  those  practically  acquainted  with  tl  lese  matters  have  great 
influence  in  determining  what  crops  can,  and  what  crops  cannot, 
be  grown  in  different  situations. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Corrance  said  a  practical  man  would  tell 
them  that  he  placed  his  reliance  on  farmyard  manure,  but  he 
could  not  tell  why  it  failed  occasionally,  and  without  a  know- 
ledge of  agricultural  chemistry  he  could  not  know  how  to  use 
even  his  farmyard  manure  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
Practically,  however,  he  admitted  that  as  artificial  manures 
were  so  light  in  price,  and  the  farmer  was  called  upon  to  pay 
so  much  more  in  labour,  they  ought  to  spare  their  expenditure 
on  agricultural  manures  till  better  times  enabled  them  to  spend 
more  money  upon  them. 

Mr.  GooDERHAM  strougly  advocated  the  use  of  artificial 
manure.  He  found  if  he  wanted  to  grow  good  potatoes  and 
good  turnips  he  must  use  plenty  of  artificial  manure. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Stewart  had  given  them  a  very 
able  paper.  There  was  a  large  number  of  facts  arranged  in  a 
small  compass.  His  paper  showed  very  well  why  they  should 
in  that  district  have  drifted  into  the  four-course  system:  Po- 
tatoes, for  instance,  took  a  large  portion  of  potash  from  the 
soil,  while  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  took  comparatively  little. 
Thus  they  found  that  one  crop  should  follow  another  in  the 
order  which  had  been  laid  down  in  practice.  The  most  im- 
portant element  after  all  was  the  muck.  Broader  physiological 
elements  such  as  the  action  of  the  varying  climates  and  soUs 
under  all  kind  of  circumstances.  The  rule  of  thumb  of  the 
practical  man  would  know  this  without  knowing  the  exact 
reason  for  the  variations  that  he  saw.  He  believed  that  the 
scientific  study  of  any  occupation  was  good  both  for  the  occu- 
pation and  to  the  individual  who  engaged  in  it.  Even  if  they 
did  not  get  pecuniary  return  for  the  study  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  they  would  find  it  valuable  as  enabling  them  to  be 
more  accurate  observers,  and  to  some  to  more  accurate  con- 
clusions as  to  events  which  they  might  otherwise  pass  by  or 
misinterpret. 

Mr.  Steward  said  with  regard  to  what  potatoes  took  out 
of  the  soil,  he  found  no  covenant  against  growing  potatoes  ; 
but  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  covenant  against  growing 
flax.  He  drew  the  inference  that  potatoes  were  not  regarded 
as  taking  too  much  out  of  the  soil.  He  had  found  that  he 
could  not  grow  potatoes  with  artificial  manures.  In  the  West 
of  England  he  had  gardened,  and  found  that  he  quite  worked 
out  the  garden  by  the  use  of  artificial  manure,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  using  farmyard  manures,  but  then  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  leave. 

Mr.  GooDERHAM  repeated  that  he  differed  from  Mr. 
Stewart.  He  had  found  that  he  could  not  grow  potatoes 
without  using  artificial  manures  plentifully.  If  he  was  going 
to  leave  his  farm,  as  Mr.  Stewart  was,  it  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Paul  IIkad  was  no  friend  of  artificial  manure.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  any  baby  who  wanted  to  improve  the 
value  of  land  would  not  do  it  by  the  application  of  artificial 
manure  ;  that  conld  not  be  the  first  thing,  but  only  an  auxiliary. 
He  liad  heard  tliat  artificial  manure  was  often  swept  away  into 
the  ditclies  by  a  shower.  Sometime  ago  Mr.  Ling  gave  a  lec- 
ture upon  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  and  lie  told  them  some- 
times on  sending  two  or  three  samples  of  artificial  manure  from 
the  same  bulk  they  had  different  results  back  in  the  analysis. 
Tlie  difference  would  be  such  as  would  show  a  difference  of  £2 
or  £3  a  ton  in  the  value.  This  showejthe  necessity  of  having 
accurate  chemistry,  and  he  hoped  as  the  gentleman  who  had 
lectured  that  night  was  the  instructor  of  the  youth  at  the  Al- 
bert College  thay  would  have  no  bungling  chemistry. 
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The  CsAlRMA.?!  said  they  would  be  wise  to  drop  the  use  of 
the  terra  artificial  raauure.  They  should  speak  of  using  such 
and  such  manures,  and  know  what  they  were  going  to  use.  If 
they  studied  agricultural  chemistry  they  would  soon  drop  the 
term  artificial  manure,  and  speak  of  the  elements  they  were 
deahng  with. 

Mr.  JoH]y  Ga.rra.rd  said  he  should  like  to  know  what  use 
lime  was ;  he  had  seen  it  much  used  in  that  neighbourhood, 
but  never  saw  any  benefit  from  it  yet. 

The  Chairma_n  :  Do  you  refer  to  gas  lime  ? 

Mr.  Garrajid  :  No,  plain  lime.    I  never  used  gas  lime. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE  had  seen  most  beneficial  effects  from  the 
use  of  lime,  in  Esses  it  was  very  much  used,  because  they 
had  water  carriage,  and  with  great  effect  especially  upon  wheat 
crops.  He  believed  that  most  of  the  leases  in  Essex  contained 
clauses  that  lime  should  be  used.  The  leases  in  Scotland  also 
contained  clauses  to  the  same  effect,  and  even  specified  the 
quantity  to  be  used.    In  Roxburgh  300   bushels  were  used 


every  19  years;  in  Ayr,  .^O  bushels  every  five  years;  in 
Stirling,  50  bushels  every  six  years.  This  showed  that  in 
those  places  it  was  indispensable  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  it  was,  of  course,  of  no  use  to  use  lime 
on  a  soil  which  had  much  chalk  near  the  surface.  The  great 
use  of  lime  was  in  the  compost  heaps  to  reduce  the  vegetable 
matter  and  put  them  into  the  form  of  nitrates  which  would 
evolve  carbonic  acid  freely  and  rapidly.  In  the  West  of  Eng- 
land lime  was  very  freely  used  in  the  manner  he  spoke  of, 
though  it  had  to  be  carried  a  long  way.  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  heard  some  opinions  upon  a  question  which  was  much 
debated,  whether  ammonia  was  derived  from  the  air  or  from 
nitrogenous  matters  in  the  soil.  Those  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  up  the  subject  knew  that  there  were  almost  as 
many  opinions  on  this  matter  as  there  were  authors.  It  was  a 
very  important  point  for  farmers  to  discuss.  It  was  a  question 
which  must  be  settled  by  the  observations  of  practical  men, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr,  Stewart  for  his  lecture. 


LAVENHAM    FAEMERS' 
THE  MALT-TAX. 


CLUB. 


At  the  March  meeting  the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  The 
present  position  and  prospects  of  the  Malt-tax  Question,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  J.  Merrell,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  Mr. 
AVm.  Biddell,  the  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Merrell  read  the  following  paper :  The  question 
of  the  Malt-tax  is,  as  you  all  know,  a  very  old  one. 
Amongst  my  very  earliest  recollections  of  political  mat- 
ters, it  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  and  I  can  remember  that  as 
a  child  I  used  to  read  in  the  sixpenny  newspapers  of  that  day 
(there  were  no  penny  and  twopenny  papers  then),  the  head- 
ing of  articles,  "  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,"  with  a  certain 
degree  of  wonderment  as  to  what  it  could  mean.  Eor  at  least 
thirty  years  this  question  has  been  before  the  country.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time  it  has  been  admitted,  almost  univer 
sally,  by  statesmen  of  all  political  opinions,  that  the  tax  is  an 
injustice  to  the  agricultural  community,  and  a  burden  which 
they  ought  not  to  bear ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  repeated 
admissions,  we  have  still  to  lace  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  we 
have  not  yet  met  with  the  Government  that  has  afforded 
us  much  hopes  of  its  removal.  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  VilUers,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  all  declared,  during  the  agitation  that  pre- 
ceded the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Malt-tax  must  speedily  follow  the  great  change  effected  by  the 
introduction  ol  Eree-trade  in  corn,  because  there  was  no  ground 
of  reason  or  justice  on  which  it  could  be  longer  maintained  ; 
yet  we  find  the  Malt  duty  in  full  force  25  years  afterwards, 
proving  how  prone  even  the  great  among  men  are  to  sacrifice 
principle  to  expediency,  and  what  a  tendency  there  is  among 
men  in  power  to  give  to  those  who  ask  in  the  loudest  toue  and 
with  the  greatest  persistency.  Having  shown  that  the  duty 
amounts  to  more  than  70  per  cent,  upon  all  barley  used  for 
making  malt,  he  continued :  Not  being  an  agriculturist  my- 
self, you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  view  the  subject  from 
what  I  will  call  a  more  popular  side,  and  follow  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  advocating  "  the  interest  of  the  working  class."  I 
may  be  told  by  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  working  man  cannot  be  promoted  by  a  supply 
of  good  and  cheap  beer,  but  upon  this  question  I  must  beg  to 
join  issue.  Total  abstinence  may  be  all  very  well  for  those 
who  have  no  laborious  work  to  perform  ;  but  as  1  have  occa- 
sionally indulged,  for  purposes  of  exercise,  in  what  I  should  be 
tempted  to  describe  as  "  hard  labour,"  I  can  sympathise  with 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  spend  tlieir  lives  in  work  of  this  de- 
scription, and  I  am  constrained  to  give  in  my  testimony,  based 
upon  personal  experience,  that  an  artificial  stimulant  is  wel- 
come— whether  an  absolute  necessity  or  not  1  do  not  pretend 
to  determine ;  this  much  I  know,  that  I  could  not  long  endure 
great  physical  effort  without  it.  There  is  no  denyiug  that 
beer  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  working  class  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  other  which 
affords  an  equal  amount  of  stimulus  and  support — at  any  rate, 
none  within  reach  of  the  working  man.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  beer  is  pure,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Malt-tax 
operates  most  prejudicially  to  the  working  man's  interest. 
Good,  strong,  wholesome  beer  cannot,  I  believe,  be  produced 


without  the  consumption  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  malt, 
and  the  heavy  duty  which  that  article  has  to  bear  has  led  to 
the  use  of  various  other  ingredients  for  producing  apparent 
strength — ingredients  which  are  not  only  cheap,  but  highly  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  adulteration  of  malt  liquor  is  due  there- 
fore in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Malt-tax  :  for  if  malt  were  made  so  cheap  (as  I  am  informed 
it  miglit  be  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty)  that  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  the  brewers  to  use  these  deleterious  arti- 
cles, we  may  rest  perfectly  certain  that  their  use  would  be 
immediately  discontinued.  Hence  one  result  of  the  repeal 
would  be  that  the  quahty  and  purity  of  beer  would  undergo  a 
great  change  for  the  better — assuming  the  best  beer  to  be  made 
from  malt  and  hops  as  I  have  always  been  led  to  beUeve ;  and 
this  surely  must  be  an  advantage  to  the  working  man,  because 
a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage  would  be  substituted  for 
that  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  is  too  often  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  But  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
beer  is  not  the  only  benefit  that  would  follow  the  repeal ; 
a  large  reduction  in  the  price  ought  also  to  result,  and 
doubtless  would  do  so.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Ray  Smee's  pamph- 
let on  this  subject  (kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Everett,  of  Rush- 
mere,  who  is,  I  believe,  well  known  to  everyone  in  this  room, 
and  himself  the  author  of  a  valuable  prize  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject) the  following  figures  to  show  the  reduction  that  would  be 
possible  on  the  removal  of  the  duty.  A  quarter  of  barley  at 
the  time  Mr.  Smee  wrote  was  worth  30s. ;  it  could  be  made 
into  malt  for  5s. ;  another  5s.  would  pay  the  cost  of  its  con- 
version into  90  gallons  of  beer  with  the  addition  of  7s.  for 
hops,  making  a  total  of  £2  7s ;  add  profit  at  37^  per  cent., 
13s. ;  and  the  selling  price  of  the  90  gallons  would  be  £3,  or 
8d.  per  gallon — just  one  penny  per  pint.  Mr.  Smee  says  that 
the  same  quantity  of  malt  would  make  144  gallons  of  porter, 
the  cost  of  which  would  consequently  be  no  more  than  5d.  per 
gallon ;  and  he  adds  that  the  ale  would  be  of  the  quality 
usually  sold  at  6d.  per  quart,  and  the  porter  such  as  is  sold  at 
at  4d.,  the  latter  yielding  at  this  a  profit  to  the  brewer  of  50 
per  cent.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  brewers,  profits,  and  Mr. 
Smee  seems  to  know  more  upon  the  subject  than  some  of  us, 
for  he  anticipates  that  27^^  per  cent,  on  beer  and  50  per  cent, 
on  porter  will  not  be  considered  sufficient ;  he  therefore  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  profit  to  100  per  cent,  and  then  he  says 
the  ale  could  stiU  be  sold  at  3d.  and  the  porter  at  2d.  per  quart. 
I  will  assume  the  brewers  to  be  content  with  50  per  cent.,  and 
on  this  calculation  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  would  reduce  the  present  cost  of  beer  by  fully  one  half,  after 
allowing  for  other  charges  which  go  to  increase  the  selling 
price.  These  points  should,  I  think,  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  working  man,  for  better  and  more  wholesome  beer  at 
half  the  present  cost  must  surely  be  much  to  his  advantage;  and 
with  regard  to  the  social  benefits  likely  to  accrue,  we  have  from 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  the  important  admission  that  the  removal  of 
the  tax  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  sobriety.  There 
are  numerous  claimants  for  the  position  of  the  working  man's 
friend,  more  particularly  just  before  a  general  election ;  but  I 
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am  incliued  to  thiuk  that  he  lias  none  better  than  the  Malt- 
tax  repealer,  for  better  beer  at  a  reduced  price  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  substantial  advantage  than  the  privilege  of  voting  in 
secret,  and  various  other  political  hobbies  to  which  I  need  not 
now  refer.  That  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to  waken 
up  on  this  question  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  deputation  of 
working  men  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
the  latter  end  of  January,  and  although  Mr.  Lowe  gave  them 
a  reception  even  a  little  less  corteous  than  that  acccorded  to 
the  deputation  from  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  (and  good- 
ness knows  they  were  not  overburdened  with  courtesy),  the 
very  fact  of  such  a  deputation  being  formed  is  an  encouraging 
circumstance,  as  showing  that  an  opinion  in  favour  of  Malt- 
tax  repeal  is  spreading  among  different  classes  of  society.  It 
has  iiitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  farmers'  and  landowners' 
question,  but  now  that  the  working  men  have  begun  to  take 
it  up  it  is  sure  to  command  more  attention  ;  and  it  only  needs 
that  people  should  look  at  it  fairly  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  repeal.  On  this  point 
I  may  observe  tliat  Professor  Leone  Levi,  who  is  about 
the  most  eminent  statistician  of  the  present  day,  has  lately 
stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  Malt-tax  is  paid  by  the 
working  classes.  This  at  first  sight  appears  startling,  but  we 
know  it  is  the  working  classes  who  are  the  great  consumers 
of  beer,  which  is  produced  from  malt ;  and  we  all  know  enough 
of  these  matters  to  be  aware  that  whoever  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance pay  a  tax  upon  any  article,  it  must  ultimately  come  out 
of  the  consumer's  pocket.  One  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
after  another  has  told  us  that  the  tax  doubtless  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, but  the  revenue  could  not  spare  the  money.  I  think  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  you  that  this  is  all  "  moon- 
shine," and  that  if  the  will  existed  to  repeal  this  tax  the  way 
should  very  soon  be  found.  The  Malt-tax  now  produces  a 
revenue  of  about  seven  millions  annually.  It  is  a  large  sum 
certainly ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years  Mr.  Low  himself  has  repealed  taxes  to  nearly  double 
that  amount,  including  taxes  which  were  no  burden  to  anybody, 
and  some  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  retained  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Malt-tax.  The  Is.  duty  on  foreign  corn,  which 
brought  in  £1,000,000  a  year,  was  needlessly  thrown  away,  for 
that  it  was  never  felt  to  be  a  burden  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
very  few  people  were  aware  of  its  existence  until  its  repeal  was 
proposed.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  were 
very  acceptable,  no  doubt,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  public  have  benefited  by  the  alteration  to  the  ex- 
tent they  ought  to  have  done  ;  tea  is  cheaper  and  worse,  and 
ro  very  material  alteratioa  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
from  which  the  inference  is  that  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  have  coolly  put, the  duty  into  their  pockets.  Tlie 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duty,  moreover,  has  brought  that  article 
still  more  into  competition  with  home-grown  barley  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  ;  and  I  have  been  tempted  to  add  that  the 
only  encouragement  which  British  agriculture  has  received  for 
some  years  past  consists  in  the  increased  demand  for  birch 
brooms  and  sloe  leaves  for  adulterating  tea.  But  however  good 
these  measures  may  have  been  I  object  to  the  principle  of 
liberating  foreign  produce  from  duty  while  the  barley  grown 
on  English  soil  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  70  per  cent,  when  made 
into  malt.  The  duty  was  taken  off  pepper,  which  was  cheap 
enough  before,  and  after  a  temporary  reduction  it  went  up  to 
the  original  price,  without  any  restoration  oi  the  original  quality, 
which  very  much  deteriorated  when  theduty  was  removed.  Playing 
cards,  armorial  bearings,  andhair  powder  have  all  become  duty 
free  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  ministry  which  undertook 
to  have  a  special  eye  over  the  interests  of  the  working  class  ; 
and  this  year  only,  if  it  had  not  been  for  poor  John  Bull  being 
compelled  to  eat  humble  pie  on  the  Alabama  and  San  Juan 
questions,  there  would  have  been  a  sufficient  surplus  to  have 
enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  throw  off  the 
whole  of  the  Malt-tax  "  at  one  fell  swoop."  Let  us,  thcu,  hear 
no  more  cant  about  the  revenue  uot  being  able  to  spare  the 
money.  1  say  it  can  be  spared — in  instalments  if  not  all  at 
once ;  and  when  we  get  a  minister  who  has  an  honest  desire  to 
do  wiiat  is  riglit  rather  than  what  is  expedient,  there  will  be 
no  dillicully  in  sjiaring  the  money.  Look  at  the  saving  that 
would  be  eifected  by  tlie  removal  of  this  tax.  Why  pretty  well 
all  tlie  time  of  the  whole  staff  of  excisemen  is  occupied  in  the 
calculation  and  collection  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  paying  the 
necessary  visits  to  see  that  the  Government  is  not  defrauded. 
Just  imagine  a  whole  array  of  excisemen  constantly  travelling 
about  the  country  in  order  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  malt  on 


floors  and  calculate  the  amount  of  duty  ;  and  then  consider 
whether  Sir  Robert  Peel's  estimate  (since  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone)  of  £150,000  as  the  cost  of  collecting  the  Malt-tax 
at  the  time  it  brought  in  between  five  and  six  millions  a-year, 
is  not  enormously  below  the  mark.  Consider  also  that  during 
the  summer  months  no  malting  is  carried  on  ;  and  if  the  ex- 
cisemen are  capable  of  performing  their  duties  during  the 
malting  season  without  particularly  fatiguing  themselves,  how 
do  they  employ  their  time  in  the  summer  ?  Why,  gentlemen , 
if  we  got  rid  of  the  Malt-tax,  the  excise  department  would 
have  next  to  nothing  to  do,  and  might  very  well  have  trans- 
ferred to  them  the  duty  of  collecting  the  assessed  taxes,  by 
which  means  the  cost  of  an  entire  department  might,  in  time, 
be  saved.  I  say  "  in  time,"  because  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
system  of  discharging  Government  servants ;  T  would  rather 
provide  employment  for  them  in  another  department,  and  if 
this  were  done,  and  no  new  appointments  made  for  a  time,  the 
whole  thing  would  soon  work  round  through  deaths  and  other 
causes.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  more  practical  part 
of  my  subject,  which  is  to  see  what  measures  we  can  take  to 
help  forward  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  tax.  In  considering 
this,  I  must  first  look  back  to  what  I  deem  to  be  the  main 
causes  of  failure  in  the  past.  Eirst  and  foremost  of  these  I 
conceive  to  be  that  the  question  has  been  treated  too  much  as 
a  landlords'  and  tenant-farmers'  question.  I  put  aside  Mr. 
Lowe's  sophistry  as  to  the  farmers  fighting  their  landlords' 
battles,  because  we  know  that  to  be  sheer  nonsense.  Of  course 
we  can  see  clearly  enough  that  if  any  benefit  is  conferred  upon 
the  land,  the  landlord  will  get  his  share  of  it  in  due  course  ; 
but  that  is  no  good  or  suflicient  reason  why  justice  should  not 
be  done,  or  why  a  great  boon  should  not  be  granted  to  the 
public  at  large.  Depend  upon  it  the  Malt-tax  will  never  be 
repealed  as  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  a  class  question  ;  it  is  a 
primary  necessity  that  it  should  be  put  in  its  true  light  as  a 
matter  affecting  the  community  generally.  I  have  said  already 
that  beer  is  the  main  beverage  of  the  working  class,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  that  they  should  take  an  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  "  untaxed  beer."  The  Englishman  will  never  take 
kindly  to  poor  thin  claret,  at  13s.  a  dozen,  even  if  he  could 
afford  to  buy  it ;  he  would  rather  have  a  quart  of  good  beer 
than  a  whole  dozen  of  that  "  nasty  sour  stuff,"  as  he  would  call 
it,  and  very  likely  it  would  do  him  more  good.  But  it  is  not 
the  working  class  alone.  The  middle  class  are  also  large  con- 
sumers of  beer,  and  I  inow  of  no  article  of  consumption  that 
could  be  so  cheapened  as  to  yield  the  same  direct  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  housekeeper.  There  are  many  rich  people 
besides  landowners  whose  establishment  of  servants  consume 
considerable  quantities  of  malt  liquor,  even  if  it  is  not  drunk 
to  any  extent  by  those  portions  of  the  upper  classes  themselves. 
All  classes,  then,  are  interested,  and  that  to  no  small  extent, 
in  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  beer  ;  and  it  can  only  be  effected 
by  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  the  aid  of  all  classes.  It  is 
essentially  a  national  rather  than  a  class  question  ;  and  if  all 
would  unite  in  demanding  the  repeal  it  would  assuredly  be  ob- 
tained. The  Income-tax  is  a  very  objectionable  impost,  which 
ought  to  be  swept  away,  and  could  be  abolished  with  ease,  as 
Mr.  Tomline  has  shown  ;  but  it  will  perhaps  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  the  vast  majority  of  housekeepers  would  derive  more 
benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty  than  the  removal  of 
the  Income-tax.  A  very  few  figures  will,  however,  convince 
them  that  this  is  the  fact.  Our  first  effort,  then,  should  be  to 
endeavour  to  bring  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  whole  com- 
munity upon  Parliament.  I  think  another  cause  of  failure  is 
that  the  efforts  that  have  beea  made  have  been  intermittent. 
Great  exertions  have  been  used  at  times,  but  they  have  been 
allowed  to  slacken — perhaps  because  no  immediate  probability 
of  success  has  been  seen.  This  has  been  a  mistake,  and  one 
that  I  am  happy  to  observe  is  at  present  in  no  danger  of 
being  repeated.  No  year  should  be  allowed  to  pa^s  without 
deputations  from  different  bodies  "  worrying"  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  well  known  that  ministers  do  not 
like  being  "interviewed"  by  deputations,  especially  when 
they  have  arguments  to  advance  in  support  of  their  object 
as  strong  as  those  that  can  be  brought  forward  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Malt-tax ;  and  it  may  be  that  though  the  Chan- 
cellor would  not  give  you  repeal  because  he  is  your  friend, 
it  is  possible  he  will  be  induced  to  do  it  because  of  your 
importunity.  If  you  ask  me  how  the  community  is  to  be 
aroused  to  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Malt-tax  repeal,  I  would 
say  that  every  known  legitimate  means  which  agitators  prac- 
tise should  be  brought  into  operation.     I  would  have  meu 
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who  are  tliorougUy  "  up"  in  the  questien  travel  the  country 
and  give  lectures  ("  admission  free  and  no  collection")  to 
show  that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  is  in  reality  for  the 
henefit  of  the  working  class  and  all  other  classes.  The 
power  of  the  press  should  be  wielded  in  every  instance  where 
a  journal  can  be  found  to  favour  the  cause — not  in  a  single 
issue  only,  but  in  a  series  of  articles,  to  be  written  aud  sent 
round  to  each  paper  by  talented  writers,  paid  (if  need  be)  from 
the  funds  of  an  Anti-Malt-tax  Association.  The  House  of 
Commons  should  be  flooded  with  petitions  as  the  result  of  these 
exertions  ;  and  I  care  not  what  party  may  be  in  power,  for  tl\ere 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  Parliament  that  can  oppose  the 
strongly-expressed  determination  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
As  to  the  argument  that  the  Malt-tax  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  wine  and  spirit  duties,  it  looks  formidable  at  first 
sight,  but  is  in  reality  groundless,  and  may  be  disposed  of  in  a 
few  words ;  wines  and  spirits  are  the  luxuries  of  the  rich — 
beer  is  a  necessity  for  the  poor  ;  and  this  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Before  I  close  T  must  mention  two  things 
of  which  I  disapprove.  The  first  of  these  is  attempting  to 
obtain  a  pledge  from  candidates  at  elections  to  support  the 
appeal.  I  should  object  to  tliis  as  I  should  to  a  similar  pledge 
on  any  other  subject.  A  gentleman  who  goes  to  the  House  of 
Commons  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  judging  as  to  what  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  he  ought  to  be  left  free  to 
legislate  for  the  wliole  country  rather  than  for  any  special  in- 
terests of  his  own  particular  constituents.  A  member  of  Par- 
liament should  have  the  power  of  exercising  his  judgment,  and 
the  moment  he  ceases  to  do  this  he  becomes  a  delegate,  a  posi- 
tion which  no  man  of  intelligence  and  independence  will  ever 
consent  to  occupy.  My  second  objection  is  to  attempting  to 
substituting  for  the  Malt-tax  a  tax  upon  beer.  This  would  be 
only  shifting  the  farmers'  share  of  the  burden  on  to  other 
shoulders,  and  would  in  no  sense  relieve  the  general  community. 
Therefore  I  tliink  it  is  putting  the  question  on  too  narrow  a 
basis,  and  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  course  that  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 
The  farmers  never  have  too  many  friends  in  Parliament,  and 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  general  community  will  be 
benefited  by  adopting  any  particular  course,  I  cannot  see  much 
probability  of  success. 

Mr.  R.  Hawkins  said  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Cobden  when  he  introduced  free  trade,  quite  intended  that  this 
tax  should  be  repealed.  It  was  not  for  agriculturalists  to 
suggest  what  taxes  should  rep'ace  that  of  the  Malt-tax.  He 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  considered  it  one  of  the  most  iniquitous 
taxes  with  which  we  were  burdened  since  Free  Trade  had  been 
introduced.  The  quantity  of  beer  that  was  sent  out  of  the 
country  was  perfectly  marvellous,  but  the  moment  it  was  put 
on  board  ship  the  duty  was  taken  off.  The  beer  fetched 
as  much  abroad  as  it  did  in  this  country,  and  the  brewers 
might  well  become  the  princes  of  this  kingdom.  If  an  unfor- 
tunate lord  got  into  difficulties  and  had  to  sell  his  estate,  it  was 
bought  by  a  brewer.  There  was  one  staggering  point  which 
affected  the  agitation  of  this  question,  and  that  was,  there  was 
a  want  of  unity  amongst  farmers  on  this  question.  Some  said 
they  did  not  want  a  total  repeal,  and  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  one  of  a  partial  character.  If  farmers  were  not 
united,  and  if  they  did  not  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
the  Legislature  would  say  it  was  only  lialf  or  a  third  of  the 
farmers  who  cared  for  a  reduction,  and  nothing  would  be  done 
until  there  was  unity  of  action.  There  was  an  enormous  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  this  country,  and  deleterious  materials 
were  put  into  beer  sold  by  publicans.  He  contended  that  if  the 
tax  were  removed  a  good  article  would  be  produced  in  much 
larger  quantities,  and  of  much  better  quality.  The  wine  duties 
had  been  partially  repealed,  but  nothing,  he  observed,  had  been 
done  for  the  poor  in  reducing  the  price  of  beer.  In  favourable 
seasons  the  good  barley  was  also  easily  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  it 
was  with  the  second-rate  quality  where  the  difficulty  was  occa- 
sioned, and  under  the  present  tax  the  farmers  could  not  make 
use  of  it  for  feeding.  As  to  the  deputation  which  recently 
waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  it  was  evident  that 
that  gentleman  did  not  look  upon  the  question  as  affecting  the 
poor  ;  he  looked  upon  the  matter  as  ati'ectiug  tlie  farmers,  and 
he  hated  the  farmers.  During  the  whole  time  Mr.  Lowe  had 
been  in  office  he  had  not  attempted  to  do  anything  calculated 
to  benefit  the  tenant-farmer. 

Mr.  T,  P.  Hitchcock  said  that  this  question  had  been 
viewed  in  farmers'  clubs  from  a  producer's  point  of  view,  and 
he  said  from  a  consumer's  point  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
taxation.    We  in  Englaud  were  a  beer-drinking  people,  but 


the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  were  drinkers  of  spirits,  whiskies 
chiefly,  and  they  had  to  pay  a  heavy  duty.  Why,  therefore, 
should  the  English  people  expect  to  have  beer  free  of  duty  ? 
How  was  a  working-man  to  pay  his  share  of  the  burdens  of 
the  country  if  it  was  not  done  through  his  stomach.  There 
was  no  tax  he  could  pay  so  easily  as  that,  and  he  hardly  felt 
it.  In  discussing  this  question  it  had  often  been  said  that  no 
ministry  had  ever  paid  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the 
farmers.  What  did  Mr.  Disraeli  do  in  1851  ?  He  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty,  and  his  budget  was  thrown  out  in  conse- 
quence. He  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  did  not  agree  with  the  proposal 
to  tax  beer  instead  of  malt.  It  would  be  merely  shifting  the 
burden,  and  if  the  tax  was  to  be  paid  at  all  it  might  as  well  be 
paid  on  malt  as  on  beer.  Barley  now  sold  very  well,  and 
as  a  farmer  he  was  quite  content  to  let  well  alone.  It  was 
hardly  expected  that  maltsters  would  go  on  making  malt  in 
the  winter  mouths  for  consumption  in  the  summer  if  they 
were  liable  to  be  inundated  with  foreign  malt.  There  was  no 
foreign  malt  now,  because  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
foreigners  to  send  it.  It  could  be  sent  by  the  law,  but  if  it 
could  have  been  done  practically,  it  would  have  been  here  long 
ago.  He  would  repeat,  as  a  farmer  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
present  price  of  barley,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  exchange  the 
substance  for  what  might  after  all  only  be  a  shadow — he 
should  not  be  inclined  to  substitute  further  direct  taxation  for 
indirect  taxation  ;  he  should  not  like  to  give  up  the,  Malt-tax 
and  have  a  property-tax  put  on.  He  was  opposed  to  anything 
like  a  total  repeal,  but  he  should  like  to  see  a  lower  rate 
charged. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wright  considered  that  the  farmers  did  not 
want  to  fear  the  Income-tax.  They  could  stand  more  of  that 
than  ot  the  Malt-tax,  the  latter  affecting  them  mucli  more 
closely.  As  Mr.  Hawkins  had  said,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  best  barley,  but  there  were  such  things  as  ad- 
verse seasons,  and  farmers  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  best 
price  of  the  inferior  sorts,  because  of  the  heavy  duty.  Had 
farmers  been  allowed  to  malt  barley  for  themselves,  they  could 
have  made  a  good  price  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker  believed  that  the  Malt-tax  was  a  great 
protection  to  the  English  farmer.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off, 
foreign  barley  would  be  sent  in  for  malting  purposes,  and 
would  take  the  place  of  the  English  barley. 

Dr.  White  had  formerly  heard  that  no  maltster  would 
advocate  tlie  repeal  of  the  Malt-duty  because  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  Government  money  to  play  with. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baker  :  I  am  only  a  small  maltster,  but  the 
Government  has  got  £1,000  of  mine  for  property  on  my 
chamber  at  the  present  time.     There  is  very  httle  credit  now. 

Mr.  Hustler  said  that  farmers  in  advocating  the  repeal  of 
the  Malt-tax  did  not  pretend  to  do  so  on  philanthropic 
grounds  with  the  view  of  benefiting  other  classes  more  than 
themselves,  thougli  they  beUeved  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  community  at  large.  No  doubt  it  would  add  to  the 
price  of  barley.  If  the  duty  were  repealed  or  lessened,  there 
would  not  be  anything  Hke  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  there  was  at  the  present  time,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  a  greater  consumption  of  malt.  The 
prospects  of  the  tax  being  taken  off  were  more  promising  than 
they  had  ever  been,  seeing  that  the  working-classes  liad  begun 
to  see  that  it  was  a  tax  that  afl'ected  them  very  closely. 

Mr.  W.  Baker  argued  that  if  people  were  prevented  from 
getting  a  common  article  of  food  except  occasionally,  they 
went  to  excess  when  opportunity 'presented  itself.  Many  of 
the  working  population  did  not  get  beer  every  day,  they  only 
got  it  at  irregular  intervals,  and  then  instead  of  being  content 
with  one  pint,  which  they  would  undoubtedly  be  if  it  was  a 
common  article  with  them,  they  had  two  or  three  or  more 
than  was  good  for  them.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
contention  that  there  would  be  an  apparent  injustice  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  people  if  the  tax  were  taken  off  beer  and  not 
off  spirits,  there  might  be  something  forcilble  in  that  argument, 
but  why  should  the  people  who  lived  in  the  Southern  counties, 
whose  chief  drink  was  cider  and  perry,  altogether  escape  taxa- 
tion ?  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  repeal  of  die  Malt- 
duty  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  community.  The 
farmers  were  not  only  producers,  but  large  consumers.  There 
were  few  farmers  who  did  not  brew  20  coombs  of  malt  in  a 
year  ;  he  was  therefore  taxed  £11  or  £12  a-year  on  his  own 
consumption.  Would  he  not  be  ^as]  well  of  if  he  had  to 
pay  £1  or  £3  extra  Income-tax.  He  would  then  have  the 
liberty  of  proyiding  his  men  more  liberally  with  a  beverage 
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they  were  certainly  very  fond  of.  It  was  not  a  wise  policy 
always  to  ask  for  too  much  at  once.  It  would  be  as  well  to 
ask  at  first  for  a  partial  repeal.  What  farmers  wanted  was 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  liberally  as  other  portions  of  the 
community.  Beer  was  the  best  beverage  a  man  could  have 
for  keeping  up  his  health  and  strength.  An  article  on  men  in 
the  potteries  who  were  tea-drinkers  described  them  as  fat  and 
flabby,  and  far  more  demoralised  as  well  as  enervated  in  their 
physical  frames. 

The  Chairman  said  the  introducer  of  the  subject  had  taken 
hold  of  some  excellent  points  against  the  Malt-tax.  One  im- 
portant question  was  whether  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would 
not  contribute  to  jthe  moral  good  of  the  people.  He  (Mr. 
Biddell)  was  very  sanguine  upon  the  point  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  a  good  wholesome  article  would  tend  to  create  tem- 
perance amongst  the  working-classes.  The  wives  and  children 
would  then  have  what  the  men  now  only  got  occasionally.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  working-classes  needed  to  become 
brewers.  He  should  like  to  see  it  sent  out  like  flour,  the  tub 
being  filled  once  a  week.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  working- 
classes  paid  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  income  in  taxes  as 
those  who  were  better  off.  Besides,  he  thought  it  would  be  to 
the|interest  of  this  country  to  tax  the  working-classes  as  little  as 
possible.  What  should  be  done  was  to  make  tlie  working-men 
feel  that  this  country  was,  of  all  others,  their  home.  He 
agreed  that  as  long  as  this  Malt-tax  agitation  was  made  a 
class  question  it  would  never  be  carried ;  but  directly  the 
working-classes  funderstood  the  extent '  to  which  the  matter 
affected  them  it  would  be  carried.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  Malt-tax  repealers  made  a  great  mistake  in  ignor- 
ing reductions.  He  himself  was  not  opposed  to  a  tax  on  Iseer, 
and  as  to  Mr.  Thos,  Baker's  statement  as  to  having  already 
paid  the  Government  £1,000  for  the  property  he  had  on  his 
chamber,  that  gentleman  knew  very  well  the  tax  would  accu- 
mulate upon  the  malt  tiO  that  £1,000  became  £1,100  in  July, 
It  had  been  remarked  that  beer  was  sent  free  of  duty  to  foreign 
ports.    No  doubt  it  was  beneficial  to  farmers  that  the    duty 


was  taken  off ;  but  it  was  very  galling  to  know  that  a  farmer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  could  give  his  labourers  untaxed 
beer,  and  that  this  very  man  was  trying  to  undersell  the  English 
farmer  in  the  English  wheat  market.  With  reference  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  having  to  pay  a  duty  on  spirits,  a  great  deal 
of  corn  grown  in  this  country  went  towards  the  production  of 
spirits,  and  we,  therefore,  had  to  pay  spirit  duties  as  well  as  the 
Irish  and  the  Scotch,  He  had  looked  into  this  question  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  as  convinced  as  everthat  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  whole  community  to  repeal  this  iniqui- 
tous tax. 

Mr.  Meerell,  in  reply,  said  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
necessity  of  substituting  other  taxes  for  the  Malt-tax,  He 
thought  he  had  shown  that  if  there  had  been  any  disposition 
to  repeal  the  Malt-tax,  it  might  have  easily  been  done  merely 
by  the  retention  of  other  taxes  less  objectionable.  The  natura 
extension  of  trade  in  this  country  gave  us  an  increased  revenue 
Every  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  surplus,  and 
a  portion  or  the  whole  of  it  might  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  tax.  The  reason  Mr.  Disraeli  failed  was  not  because  he 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  Malt-tax,  but  because  he  proposed 
to  substitute  other  taxes.  As  to  whether  the  price  of  barley 
would  be  increased  it  the  repeal  was  effected,  he 
(Mr,  Merrell)  might  remark  that  there  would  doubtless 
be  an  enormously-increased  demand  for  malt ;  and  as 
the  price  of  an  article  was  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  farmers  must  he  greatly  bene- 
fited. He  pointed  out  that  if  there  was  a  reduction  the  total 
repeal  would  quickly  follow,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  reduced  tax  would  be  as  great  fas  at  present.  He  had 
hoped  that  this  meeting  would  have  come  to  some  determination 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  more  effectually 
carry  on  the  agitation  against  the  duty.  He  suggested  that  is 
those  residing  in  the  different  parishes,  who  felt  strongly  on  the 
subject,  would  get  up  a  petition  from  the  various  parishes,  it 
would  be  one  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Merrell  closed  the  proceedings. 
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At  the  March  meeting,  Mr,  H,  Trethewy  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
George  Street,  of  Mauldeu,  was  announced  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject. 

The  Chairman  said :  Before  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
this  evening's  discussion,  I  venture  to  occupy  your  time  for  a 
few  moments  in  reference  to  the  subject  which  we  discussed 
the  last  time  we  met  together — the  labourers'  question.  Since 
then  a  gentleman  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  has 
written  to  me,  and  has  suggested  whether  something  might 
not  be  done  for  those  agricultural  labourers  who  have  the 
misfortune  of  meeting  with  accidents  from  agricultural 
machinery.  He  says  that  he  has  often  witnessed — what  most 
of  us  have  unfortunately  witnessed — the  effects  of  those  acci- 
dents, and  he  recommends  that  something  should  be  done  in 
the  way  of  compensation  to  those  who  undergo  such  accidents, 
or  to  the  widow  and  famihes  of  those  who  happen  to  be  fatally 
injured.  He  asks  whether  a  club  could  not  be  started,  or 
some  fund  raised  to  benefit  those  meeting  with  such  accidents, 
or  the  widows  and  families  of  those  who  happen  to  be  fatally 
injured  ;  and  observes  that  the  poor  labourer  meeting  with  an 
accident  of  this  cliaracter  cannot  be  replevied  like  the  machine 
can.  I  merely  throw  out  this  suggestion,  for  it  may  be  taken 
up  by  some  one  hereafter.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
societies  for  insurance  against  such  accidents,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  insurance  might  not  be  provided  for 
the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Mr.  Street  then  said :  I  do  not  believe  in  apologies,  but  I 
know  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  here  present  who  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  I  am  about  to  notice  as  I 
am,  and  I  cannot  be  expected  to  say  anything  new  upon  it.  I 
have,  however,  been  asked  by  the  Committee  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  1  will  at  once  proceed  to  do 
«o.  Mr.  Street  then  read  the  following  paper  on  "  The  culti- 
vation of  the  Root  Crop,  with  special  reference  to  the  Kohl- 
?abi."  The  root  crop  is  generally  considered  the  foundation 
of  good  farnung  on  light  land,    The  nwede  turnip,  once  the 


sheet  anchor  of  light-land  farmers,  was  for  several  years  a 
failure  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  some  remarkably  good 
crops  were  grown  in  1871,  and  some  very  fair  ones  since. 
The  failure  of  the  swede  necessitated  the  trial  of  a  substitute, 
and  the  kohl-rabi  has,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  its  place. 
The  kohl-rabi  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany. 
It  is  used  in  India  as  a  vegetable,  though  known  by  a  dif- 
ferent  name,  where  it  is  called  knohl  kohl.  Its  growth 
being  more  rapid  than  in  England  it  is  more  tender,  and  better 
suited  for  the  table.  It  first  became  generally  known  in 
England  in  1837,  when  the  turnip  crop  was  destroyed  by 
caterpiUars.  The  dry  seasons  of  1864-  and  1868  brought  it 
into  general  use,  and  many  farmers  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  growing  a  large  breadth  of  swedes  have  not  grown  a 
single  acre  since,  but  have  cultivated  the  rabi  instead.  Great 
as  was  the  loss  sustained  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  turnip 
crop,  it  at  least  taught  us  the  value  of  the  rabi,  which  in  dry 
seasons  is  almost  invaluable.  It  has  been  said  that  seasons 
come  in  cycles,  and  that  we  have  about  four  dry  seasons  and 
four  wet  ones ;  if  it  be  so  (and  we  seem  to  be  in  for  wet  ones 
now)  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  altogether  to  discard  our  old 
friend  the  swede.  If  we  knew  what  sort  of  seasons  to  expect 
it  would  be  well  to  grow  turnips  in  wet  seasons  and  kohl-rabi 
in  dry  ones,  as  heavier  crops  might  be  secured  than  if  the 
same  root  were  grown  continuously.  The  rabi  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  certain  than  the  turnip,  and  a  good 
crop  may  be  grown  any  year.  It  is  more  adapted  to  light 
than  to  heavy  lands,  and  will  do  better  in  a  hot  dry  summer 
than  a  wet  one,  as  in  the  latter  it  is  apt  to  grow  too  much 
top,  without  a  sufficient  development  of  bulb.  It  is  very 
nutritious,  and  will  produce  considerably  more  meat  than 
turnips,  weight  for  weight.  All  kinds  of  stock  do  well  on  it, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  when  getting  anything  up  for  showing, 
whether  horses,  beast,  or  sheep,  my  men  all  prefer  it  to 
turnips  or  wurtzels.  It  is  hardier  than  either  of  the  above,  at 
any  rate  it  will  stand  frost  better.    Perhaps  thin  is  partly 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  its  large  leaves  prevent  radiation,  so 
that  a  slight  frost  does  not  injure  it,  I  believe  a  succession 
of  frosts  is  more  injurious  than  one  severe  one.  I  do  not 
think  any  roots  are  so  good  after  being  frost-bitten  as  they 
were  before,  but  though  I  have  known  the  kohl-rabi  frozen 
almost  as  hard  as  stones,  I  have  rarely  known  an  instance  in 
which  the  crop  was  to  any  considerable  extent  destroyed.  The 
worst  case  I  remember  was  when  snow,  thaw,  frost,  thaw,  and 
frost  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  the 
bulbs  were  frozen  when  in  a  wet  state,  and  were  nearly  all 
spoiled.  As  a  rule  I  have  lost  more  by  getting  them  up  too 
soon  than  by  letting  them  stand  too  long,  though  it 
is  well  to  have  sufficient  up  to  carry  you  through  an 
ordinary  frost,  care  being  taken  not  to  get  them  up 
in  wet  weather,  as  they  are  liable  to  heat,  mould,  and 
rot.  If  got  up  when  dry  they  will  keip  a  long  time.  Hav- 
ing made  these  general  observations,  perhaps,  as  we  desire 
these  papers  to  take  a  practical  shape,  the  better  way  will  be 
in  stating  my  views  to  base  them  on  my  own  practice.  In 
doing  so,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  or  thought 
presumptuous,  as  everyone  is  supposed  to  adopt  the  course  he 
thinks  best  and  most  suitable  to  the  land  he  farms.  The  first 
preparation  I  make  for  the  root  or  green  crop  is  to  sow  on  a 
seed-bed,  about  the  first  week  in  August,  a  few  pounds  of 
cabbage-seed  for  autumn  planting,  holding  as  I  do  that  every 
sheep-farmer  should  have  some  cabbages  to  give  his  lambs  in 
summer.  About  an  acre  to  every  hundred  acres  will  be  suffi- 
cient :  that  is,  a  farm  of  200  acres  should  have  2  acres,  of  500 
5  acres,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lambs  kept. 
A  few  given  every  day  with  other  food  tIU  keep  the  lambs 
healthy,  and  often  prevent  considerable  loss.  For  cabbages  a 
cool  piece  of  land  should  be  selected,  well  manured,  ploughed 
deeply,  harrowed,  rolled,  and  marked  about  22  inches  from 
row  to  row,  and  then  set  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough.  The  cost  of  planting  is  8s.  per  acre.  I  may  here 
say  a  word  or  two  about  what  may  be  termed  catch  or  extra 
crops,  as  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  regular  season  for  roots. 
As  soon  as  the  peas  or  winter  beans  are  carried,  the  land 
should  be  ploughed,  and,  if  clean,  sown  with  a  green  crop.  I 
attach  great  importance  to  keeping  light  land  covered.  I 
once  took  a  crop  of  early  peas,  after  barley,  on  sand  land, 
where  the  seeds  had  failed,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  carted  them 
ploughed  the  land,  and  drilled  it  with  Stratton's  green  turnips. 
My  driUman  being  ill,  I  sent  his  brother  to  take  his  place, 
and  to  my  annoyance  I  found,  when  the  turnips  came  up, 
that  he  had  missed  a  draft  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Being 
a  hot,  dry  season,  the  turnips  were  small,  and,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, I  ate  part  off  with  sheep,  and  ploughed  the  other 
part  in.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  wheat  crop 
which  followed  between  the  part  eaten  off,  and  the  part 
ploughed  in  (although  I  have  sometimes  observed  a  marked 
difference),  but  the  draft  missed  showed  unraistakeably,  the 
straw  being  about  a  foot  shorter,  and  the  yield  of  wlieat  one- 
fourth  less  than  where  the  turnips  had  grown.  As  the  sheep 
had  been  penned  across  the  rows,  and  the  land  had  been  done 
precisely  the  same,  I  could  only  account  for  the  difference  by 
the  fact  that  the  draft  that  had  been  missed  had  been  exposed 
to  the  scorching  sun,  while  the  other  part  of  the  field  had 
been  covered.  I  believe  this  is  partly  the  reason  why  abetter 
crop  of  wheat  is  secured  after  a  good  crop  of  clover  (although 
mown  and  carried  off),  than  where  the  clover  is  eaten  down 
by  sheep,  and  the  land  kept  bare  and  constantly  exposed  to 
the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  harvest  is  completed,  a  clean  piece 
of  fallow  is  looked  over,  and  any  twitch  that  may  be  found  is 
dug  out  with  a  dung-fork.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  8  or  9 
inches  deep,  and  sown  with  winter  tares,  2  bushels  to  the  acre, 
a  little  rye  being  mixed  with  the  first  acre,  to  be  mown  early 
for  horses.  The  land  intended  for  wurtzels  is  ploughed  nest, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fallow  as  soon  as  convenient.  As  a 
rule  I  have  the  twitch  forked  out  before  the  land  is  ploughed, 
where  I  intend  drilling  kohl-rabi.  The  preparation  of  the 
land  is  the  same  as  for  turnips,  except  that  there  is  much  less 
time  to  do  it  in — hence  the  necessity  of  selecting  the  cleanest 
fallows,  and  having  them  forked  over  before  they  are  ploughed. 
Where  there  is  too  much  twitcli  the  land  is  cleaned  in  the 
usual  way,  and  either  drilled  with  turnips  or  planted  with 
rabi.  After  exposure  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  clean  fal- 
lows may  be  manured,  reploughed,  and  drilled  with  rabi,  2  to 
31bs.  per  acre,  or  they  may  be  ploughed  a  second  time  before 
the  manure  is  applied.  I  prefer  the  latter  plan  as  one  gets  a 
better  tilth,  destroys  more  annual  weeds,  and  is  more  likely  to 


secure  a  healthy  plant.  Many  extensive  growers  draw  the 
manure  out  in  wet  weather  during  the  winter,  when  the 
horses  cannot  work  on  the  land — and  then  put  in  on  the  rabi 
ground  as  soon  as  a  frost  sets  in.  The  advantages  of  clear- 
ing out  the  yards,  so  that  stock  can  lie  down  comfortably,  of 
finding  work  both  for  horses  and  men  when  otherwise  least 
required,  and  of  getting  forward  with  the  preparation  for  a 
root  crop,  are  so  considerable,  that  they  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  better  crop  ot  either 
rabi  or  swedes  may  be  grown  where  the  dung  is  drawn  out 
about  a  fortnight  before  it  is  required,  then  applied  to  the 
land,  immediately  plovighed,  and  drilled  the  same  day.  I  attach 
great  importance  to  a  good  tilth  and  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther when  the  seed  is  sown.  If  sown  after  a  heavy  rain,  or 
succeeded  by  a  hasty  shower  so  that  the  land  gets  lashed  or 
capped,  the  plants  come  up  weakly,  and  are  almost  sure  to  be 
destroyed  by  files.  Having  alluded  to  the  application  of 
manure,  I  may  be  expected  to  say  something  about  the  sort  of 
manure  required,  and  the  quality.  I  dare  say  I  shall  ha 
thought  very  old  fashioned  in  not  advocating  a  large  outlay  in 
superphosphates  and  other  artificial  manures,  but  I  believe  in 
"  farmyard  muck,"  and  the  better  it  is  made,  and  the  more  you 
can  afford  to  put  on,  the  better  will  be  the  crop  of  rabi.  I 
always  use  some  superphosphates  and  other  light  manures,  but 
I  hold  that  one  who  keeps  a  large  quantity  of  stock  fed  on 
cake  and  corn,  ought  to  be  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
such  accessories.  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  on 
hot  gravel  and  light-sand  land  it  is  better  to  invest  in  cake 
and  corn  than  in  artificial  or  light  manures.  If  one  does  not 
get  a  good  return  the  first  year,  good  farmyard  dung  is  sure  to 
tell  some  time  or  other.  In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  artificial  manures  will  not  do  good,  but 
that  on  light  land  it  is  safer  to  invest  in  feeding  stuffs.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  I  grew  last  year  a  splendid  crop  of  rabi 
without  farmyard  dung.  The  land  was  dressed  with  quick 
lime,  at  ISs.  3d.  per  ton  previous  to  the  second  ploughing,  and 
with  about  5  cwt.  of  Proctor  and  Ryland's  manure  after  the 
third  ploughing.  The  rabis  are  large,  uniform,  and  of  good 
quality,  but  the  land  is  neither  light  sand,  nor  hot  gravel. 
We  now  come  to  the  time  of  sowing.  The  wurtzels  are  drilled 
early  in  April,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  completed  I  usually 
drill  three  or  four  acres  of  rabi,  other  pieces  being  drilled  at 
intervals  of  about  a  week,  according  to  the  weather  ;  so  that 
if  one  piece  fails  you  have  others  to  fall  back  on  for  planting, 
or  "  transplanting,"  as  it  is  called.  By  having  a  succession  of 
plants  there  is  less  difficulty  in  getting  them  set  out  at  the 
right  time  ;  and  by  consuming  the  early  crop  first,  the  latter 
sown  will  be  of  better  quality  than  if  all  were  sown  at  one 
time.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  plant  of 
rabi  where  the  tilth  is  good.  By  the  time  the  tilths  are  all 
drilled  the  tare  land  will  be  ready.  As  soon  as  the  tares  are 
eaten  off  the  land  should  be'manured  and  ploughed,  roUed 
with  a  heavy  roller,  harrowed,  and  marked  with  a  drill  or 
marker  from  20  to  2i  inches  from  row  to  row.  As  soon  as  a 
shower  comes  every  available  hand  should  be  set  to  work 
planting  it  with  rabi.  The  regular  price  is  8s.  per  acre,  in- 
cluding drawing  the  plants,  a  boy  being  found  to  cart  them. 
I  have  generally  found  those  planted  after  tares  nearly  equal 
to  those  drilled  on  a  clean  or  bare  fallow.  Th's  I  think  a 
great  advantage,  as  you  cannot  always  secure  a  crop  of  tur- 
nips, though  it  is  well  to  sow  a  portion  of  the  tare  land  with 
white  or  English  turnips  to  put  lambs  on  after  cabbage,  before 
commencing  kohl-rabi.  If  a  good  crop  of  swedes  could  be 
depended  on,  as  formerly,  I  would  not  advocate  the  growth  of 
rabi  exclusively.  The  great  advantages  of  the  latter  are  that 
you  may  secure  a  crop  in  any  season,  and  all  kinds  of  stock 
do  well  on  them.  I  believe  the  same  weight  per  acre  will 
carry  considerably  more  sheep  than  swedes.  In  1868,  the 
dryest  and  most  difficult  season  known  for  many  yeaas,  I  had 
the  finest  crop  of  rabi  I  have  ever  grown.  That  year  I  drilled 
about  two  acres  eight  inches  apart,  and  left  it  as  a  seed  bed. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  better  to  do  so,  as  considerable 
damage  is  done  to  the  crop  when  the  plants  are  left  for  plant- 
ing and  are  not  set  out  or  thinned  in  time.  Having  produced 
a  crop,  the  question  is — What  is  the  best  way  of  consuming 
it  P  Some  farmers  put  a  lot  of  crones  or  toothless  ewes  on 
before  the  other  sheep  to  eat  the  tops,  and  when  old  ewes  are 
bought  cheap,  and  disease  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  has  been 
recently,  it  is  a  good  and  profitable  plan.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  this  objection,  that  the  bulbs  are  stained,  and  one  lot 
of  sheep  will  not  do  so  well  after  another  as  where  the  food 
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is  fresh.  The  plan  I  adopt  at  the  beginuiug  is  to  griud  up 
the  top  and  bulb  together ;  but  care  must  be  taken  (and  to 
this  I  would  call  special  attention)  to  have  them  cut  off  two 
or  three  days  before  they  are  required,  or  the  lambs  will  scour 
and  great  loss  may  be  sustained.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
cutting  them  if  the  lad  fills  with  one  hand  and  grinds  with 
the  other,  but  if  a  number  of  rabis  be  put  into  the  machine 
at  once  they  are  sure  to  block,  and  cause  considerable  hin- 
drance. If  the  tops  are  cut  off  the  better  way  is  either  to  let 
the  ewes  go  on  them  after  the  bulbs  are  thrown  up  and  hurd- 
led round,  or  to  let  the  feeding  sheep  have  a  fresh  piece  every 
day  after  being  fed  with  cut  roots  in  the  morning.  The  best 
way  of  cutting  off  the  roots  is  with  an  adz  or  hoe  of  similar 
shape.  The  increased  price  of  labour  and  abundance 
of  keep  have  induced  many  to  let  the  sheep  cut  for  themselves. 
I  believe  it  is  better  policy,  however,  to  get  them  up  and  cut 
them  for  all  feeding  sheep.  When  not  cut  off  the  sheep  leave 
a  large  shell,  which  is  troublesome  when  the  barley  is  sown. 
If  cut  off  the  ploughs  may  be  so  set  as  to  cover  most  of  the 
roots.  The  cost  of  getting  up  is  about  the  same  as  swedes. 
In  conclusion,  you  may  grow  a  crop  of  rabis  when  you  cannot 
get  a  crop  of  turnips.  Good  crops  may  be  produced  on  a 
poor  sandy  soil,  if  well  manured.  If  I  could  depend  on  getting 
rain  when  required,  I  would  plant  nearly  all,  instead  of  drill- 
ing seed,  but  it  is  not  well  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

1  therefore  drill  the  tilths,  and  plant  after  tares,  and  where 
extra  cultivation  is  necessary.  It  generally  pays  best  to  com- 
mence the  kohl-rabi  early  so  as  to  get  all  the  tegs  fat  and  sold 
bare  clipped  by  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 
If  allowed  to  stand  too  long  they  form  a  sort  of  woody  fibre, 
.similar  to  the  bark  of  an  ash;  they  are  then  very  hard  and  dry, 
with  very  little  feeding  quality.  When  ewes  and  lambs  are 
fed  on  kohl-rabi  in  the  spring,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  few 
wurtzels  should  be  given,  as  young  lambs  rarely  do  well  when 
the  ewes  are  fed  on  rabi  alone.  I  consider  them  better  adapted 
for  feeding  sheep,  than  for  ewes  and  lambs.  Just  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  objections  raised  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  grow  cabbage  or  rabi,  and  I  have  done.  The  first  and 
most  general  is  as  to  planting ;  8s.  an  acre  seems  a  good  deal 
to  pay,  but  the  setting  out  or  tliinning  turnips,  and  the  second 
hoeing,  will  cost  nearly  as  much.  Again  it  is  asked  is  not  the 
kohl-rabi  an  exhaustive  crop  ?  Doubtless  if  drawn  off  it  is, 
but  if  consumed  on  the  land  with  cake  or  corn,  and  as  much 
clover  chaff  as  the  sheep  will  eat,  the  heavier  the  crop,  and 
the  more  sheep  carried  per  acre,  the  better  will  be  the  state  of 
the  land.  Then  as  to  the  roots  or  stalks,  they  are  such  a 
nuisance  when  the  barley  is  sown  !  Of  course  they  are,  but  a 
nuisance  easily  got  rid  of,  for  if  the  bulbs  are  cut  off  and 
consumed  as  I  have  recommended,  and  the  ploughs  properly 
set,  so  as  to  turn  the  rows  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  the 
roots  that  are  harrowed  out  may  be  picked  up  and  carted  off 
for  less  than  Is.  per  acre.  The  barley,  with  wliich  I  took  a 
prize  at  Birmingliam  last  year,  was  grown  after  rabi,  on  land 
that  I  began  to  think  was  not  worth  good  cultivation,  but  the 
season  suited  it,  and  the  crop  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  grew. 

Mr.  Meux  Smith  said  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  the  use  of  the  kohl-rabi  in  Warwickshire,  and  he  still 
adhered  to  the  opinion  he  first  formed  of  its  excellence  for  the 
use  of  sheep  and  stock.  It  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
turnip  because  it  stood  the  winter  better.  He  could  also  say 
for  himself,  and  a  great  many  more,  that  for  a  vegetable  for 
the  table  there  was  nothing  which  beat  the  kohl-rabi. 

Mr.  Malben  regarded  the  kohl  rabi  as  a  most  hungry 
plant,  and  they  could  not  give  it  too  much  food.  The  more 
they  gave  the  rabis  the  better  they  grew  thera  on  any  soil. 
He  scarcely  grew  any  crop  without  using  superphosphate — say 

2  cwt.  to  the  acre.  There  were  some  things,  such  as  peas  and 
beans,  tliat  absolutely  required  farm-yard  manure,  and  if  they 
used  this  on  their  root  crops,  other  crops  must  be  sacrificed. 
He  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  more  economical  to  use  about 
2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  on  all  crops.  He  would  not  advise 
anybody  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  superphosphate  on  light 
soils  with  turnips,  as  to  do  so  was  to  force  them  too  mucli  and 
make  them  grow  too  much  top.  Superpliosphate  had  rather 
got  into  bad  grace  with  some  farmers  because  there  were  so 
many  inferior  qualities  sold,  and  he  recommended  the  farmers 
to  go  to  a  good  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Cranfieli)  said  Mr.  Street  had  said  some  things  with 
which  he  scarcely  agreed.  Mr.  Street  said  he  liked  manuring 
for  rabi,  just  before  he  put  them  in.  Now  he  (Mr.  Cranfield) 
differed  from  that  view,  and  preferred  manuring  them  in  the 


autumn,  getting  the  land  pulverised  in  the  spring,  and  not 
moving  it  more  than  necessary  afterwards.  His  remarks  more 
especially  applied  to  cold  land  ;  but  on  all  lands  a  better  crop 
was  secured,  and  the  roots  seemed  to  thrive  and  grow  faster, 
by  lying  on  the  manure  some  time  before  planting.  The 
reader  of  the  paper  had  also  said  something  about  drawing 
the  manure  out  in  the  winter.  He  (Mr.  Cranfield)  thought  it 
a  very  bad  plan,  and  he  liked  to  get  a  good  bottom  to  the  farm- 
yards. By  leaving  it,  all  the  virtue  was  got  from  the  manure, 
and  unless  he  was  obliged,  he  did  not  withdraw  his  manure 
until  about  May-day.  He  thought  the  kohl-rabi  an  excellent 
plant,  and  one  that  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  not  do 
very  well  without.  As  for  turnips,  they  knew  that  on  a  great 
deal  of  the  land,  it  was  a  difficulty  to  get  them,  and  though 
they  might  come  up  favourably,  if  the  weather  was  unsuited  to 
them  the  crop  was  lost  altogether. 

Mr.  Eve  said  the  kohl-rabi  was  a  great  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture. It  was  not  such  a  recently-formed  plant  as  many  sup- 
posed, for  he  had  found  reference  made  to  it  by  a  French  Em- 
peror in  the  8th  century.  Witli  regard  to  manures,  they  all 
know  that  Mr.  Street's  farm  was  like  a  garden,  and  he  could 
just  cultivate  if  as  he  liked,  and  artificial  manure  might  not  be 
so  necessary  as  in  other  places.  AVilh  respect  to  transplanting 
in  preference  to  drilling,  his  experience  on  his  father's  farm 
was  that  it  was  a  very  great  risk,  and  not  to  be  depended  on. 
For  the  use  of  lambs  and  cattle  he  did  not  think  the  kohl-rabi 
so  good  as  tile  swede  turnip  and  the  mangold  wurtzel ;  it  did 
not  produce  so  much  milk. 

Mr.  F.  Street  thought  the  kohl-rabi  was  a  very  exhaustive 
crop,  and  tne  great  difficulty  on  binding  lands  after  growing 
kohl-rabi  was  to  get  a  tilth  for  their  barley.  He  was  in  favour 
of  transplanting,  and  found  that  kohl-rabi  transplanted  after 
tares  did  remarkably  well,  but  after  rye  there  was  a  very 
marked  difference.  He  must  take  exception  to  the  remark 
that  the  kohl-rabi  was  good  food  for  lambs,  and  believed  that 
it  was  the  worst  thing  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  they  could 
put  them  on. 

Mr.  Crouch  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  kohl-rabi  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  growing  the  swede.  The  kohl-rabi  he  did 
not  tliink  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  land,  because  on  some  it  ran 
too  much  to  root,  but  on  good  turnip  land  he  considered  it 
would  thrive  better  than  anything  else.  With  regard  to  arti- 
ficial manures,  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  so  much  faith  in 
them  as  Mr.  Maiden  had.  On  light  chalk  soils  they  were  in- 
valuable, but  upon  loamy  land  they  were  not  of  much  good. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  said  he  believed  farmers  thought  so  very 
highly  of  the  old  swede  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  way 
clear  to  cultivatiug  it,  they  would  go  back  to  it  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advantages  that  the  kohl-rabi  presented.  He  could 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Street  in  his  statement  that  the  kohl-rabi 
stood  the  hot,  dry  summer  better  than  the  wet  or  moist  one. 
His  experience  was  that  the  moderately  dry  summer  suited 
them  like  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  root  crops.  Mr. 
Street  also  stated  that  they  grew  more  weight  than  the  swede. 

Mr.  Street  :  Excuse  me,  I  said  produce  more  meat  weight 
for  weight. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  that  that  was  debatable  also.  Mr. 
Street  had  very  properly  spoken  well  of  the  growth  of  the 
cabbage,  which  had  been  neglected  by  very  many  of  the  far- 
mers. It  was  one  of  the  cheapest  things  that  could  be  pro- 
duced, and  was  highly  beneficial  as  a  food  for  cattle  or  sheep  ; 
indeed,  it  did  not  come  amiss  in  any  way.  He  advised  that 
agriculturists  should  be  careful  in  their  statements  as,  thanks 
to  the  cheap  press,  the  labourers  now  read  the  papers ;  and 
Mr.  Street  had  given  a  certain  price  for  planting  tiie  rabi,  and 
had  not  included  pulling  up.  As  to  "  catch"  crops,  his  advice 
was  that  they  ought  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that  any 
benefit  would  ultimately  accrue  from  these  "  catch"  crops.  He 
did  not  agree  with  eitlier  of  the  Mr.  [Streets  in  reference  to 
transplanting,  except  in  regard  to  a  small  piece  of  tare  land. 
It  was  a  precarious  mode  of  getting  a  crop,  and  there  was 
nothing  or  very  little  saved  by  it,  because  it  took  men  off  work 
that  they  were  wanted  at,  at  an  important  season  of  the  year, 
viz.,  July.  The  kohl-rabi  had  this  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  swede.  They  could  not  be  gathered  with  that 
success,  because  in  consequence  of  having  to  chop  it  with  an 
adz-like  instrument,  they  had  to  damage  it  to  some  extent, 
and  injured  it  for  keeping.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  way  of  getting  them.  Some  farmers  preferred  cut- 
ting the  kohl-rabi  tops,  but  the  advisability  of  the  course,  he 
thought,  depended  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.    Witji 
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regard  to  the  question  of  breeding  ewes,  he  thought  that  if 
the  young  lambs  had  no  tops  to  run  upon,  the  kohl-rabi  would 
be  injurious.  He  thought  it  a  great  mistake  to  place  artificial 
food  before  young  lambs,  as  by  doing  so  they  took  them  from 
their  mothers,  interfering  with  nature.  The  milk  was  not 
drawn  off  and  became  sour  ;  hence  the  lambs  were  upset  when 
they  came  to  take  it.  With  regard  to  manuring,  he  believed 
that  with  heavy  land  they  could  not  begin  too  early.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  root  crops  could  be  grown  upon  clay  soils, 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  they  would  pay.  After  all,  that 
was  the  light  to  look  upon  the  matter.  To  fancy  that  the 
whole  fallow  ought  to  be  grown  with  root  crops  was  a  mistake 
and  the  sooner  it  was  «et  aside  the  better. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  Bedfordshire  was  much  ahead 
of  other  counties  in  the  cultivation  of  the  kohl-rabi,  for  they 
Jiad  not  yet  learnt  its  value.  With  reference  to  transplanting, 
there  was  this  advantage  that  a  strong  healthy  plant  was 
sooner  obtained,  and  at  least  six  weeks'  or  two  months'  time 
was  saved  over  the  one  they  drilled. 


Mr.  Howard  :  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sow  earlier. 

Mr.  Armstrong  continued  that  he  would  prove  that  kohl- 
rabi could  be  grown  on  very  cold  ground,  but  the  difficulty  was 
in  growing  anything  after  them.  But  if  they  had  to  wait 
three  years  for  their  return  surely  it  was  a  better  notice  than 
giving  them  six  months  notice  to  quit. 

Mr.  H.  Purser  found  his  transplanted  rabis  very  much  to 
excel  those  drilled.  Being  very  fond  of  the  swede,  and  having 
had  so  many  failures  with  them,  he  had  tried  another  manner, 
and  had  grown  them  very  much  earlier.  He  grew  some  with 
mangolds  with  very  great  success. 

The  Chairman  then  summed  up  the  discussion,  and 
announced  that  that  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  season. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Armstrong  said  that  he  was  preparing  a  paper 
on  Local  Taxation,  which  he  calculated  would  be  finished  by 
about  the   first  of  April  (loud  laughter). 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street  for  his  paper,  and  to  the 
Chairman  were  passed,  and  the  proceeding*  terminated. 


BATH    AND    WEST   OF    ENGLAND    SOCIETY,    AND    SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES     ASSOCIATION. 


The  usual  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Marcii  35, 
at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  Bristol,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
E.S.Drewe.  Tliere  were  also  present  Messrs.  H.  Badcock,  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  C.  Bush,  R.  H.  Bush,  R.  Brem- 
ridge,  W.  R.  Crabbe,  T.  Danger,  J.  T.  Davy,  F.  W.  Dymond, 
C.  Edwards,  H.  Fookes,  J.  D.  Hancock,  F.  Gill,  J.  W.  King, 
Colonel  Lutlrell,  J.  Gray,  H.  Middleton,  R.  Neville,  H.  St. 
John  Maule,  J.  Pitt  Pitts,  H.  P.  Jones,  Major  Trood,  C.  A.W. 
Troyte. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :  J.  Borlase 
Bolitho,  Penzance ;  C.  G.  Prideaux  Brune,  Prideaux  Castle, 
Padstow  ;  W.  Derry,  Houndiscombe,  Plymouth  ;  B.  Edgington, 
Duke-street,  London ;  W.  H.  Walrond,  New  Court,  Exeter. 


A  communication  was  read  from  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
Bristol,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  inviting  the  Society  to 
hold  its  meeting  there  in  1874;  and  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Local  Committee  were  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
Society's  usual  conditions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit 
Bristol  on  the  22nd  of  April  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  sites 
and  completing  the  necessary  arrangemements. 

Mr.   Middleton,    of    Cutteslowe,    Oxford,    was    elected   » 
member  of  the  Judges  Selection  Committee,  vice  M.  J.  Gray> 


Mr.  H.  G.  Moysey  was  elected  Inember  of  the  Finance  and 
Show  Yard  Receipts  Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1872-LARGE  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 


The  total  number  of  returns  obtained  in  1872  from  occu- 
piers of  land,  and,  in  default  of  returns,  by  estimates,  amounted 
to  561,987,  against  549,784.  in  1871.  In  each  year  since  the 
first  collection  of  the  returns  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  returns  obtained,  and  although  part  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  a  more  complete  collection  of  returns  from 
holders  of  small  quantities  of  land,  yet,  year  by  year,  the  sub- 
division of  land  from  various  causes,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  contributes  to  some  extent  to  the  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  returns.  If  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  number  of  holdings  or  farms  be  reduced  by  adding 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  ones,  in  other  parts  a  subdivision  is 
going  on,  although  not  always  for  cultivation  by  the  plough  or 
spade.  It  may  be  useful  to  explain  tliat  the  number  of  returns 
obtained  does  not  represent  the  number  of  persons  occupying 
land  in  Great  Britain,  because  one  person  often  holds  more 
than  one  holding  or  farm,  and  separate  returns  are  made  for 
each  holding.  It  may  be  useful  to  recall  attention  to  the 
classification  of  holdings  in  Great  Britain  according  to  their 
acreage,  as  published  with  the  agricultural  returns  for  1870. 
The  number  of  holdings  was  there  shown  for  each  county  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  distinguishing  those  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  acres,  those  from  5  to  20,  from  20  to  50,  from  50 
to  100,  and  those  above  100  acres.  Percentage  proportions 
were  also  stated,  and  by  these  it  appeared  that  of  the  total 
number  of  holdings  in  Great  Britain,  54  per  cent,  did  not 
exceed  20  acres,  28  per  cent,  were  between  20  and  100  acres, 
and  18  per  cent,  were  above  100  acres.  The  returns  for  1871 
contained  special  details  for  holdings  under  20  acres  in  each 
county,  distinguishing  the  quantity  of  land  under  permanent 
pasture  and  tillage,  and  the  number  of  live  stock.  The 
general  results  showed  that  whilst  of  the  total  number  of 
holdings  in  Great  Britain  rather  more  than  half  did  not  exceed 
20  acres,  the  acreage  returned  for  this  class  of  holdings  was 
not  more  than  1,897,000  acres,  out  of  30,838,000  ;  the  number 
of  cattle  was  only  682,000,  out  of  5,337,000 ;  the  number  of 


sheep,  1,414,000,  out  of  27,119,900,  and  the  number  of  pigs, 
503,000,  out  of  2,499,000.  In  1872,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining further  information  respecting  the  number  and  agri- 
cultural condition  of  very  small  holdings,  the  collecting  officers 
were  instructed  to  prepare,  under  certain  headings,  returns 
specially  relating  to  holdings  of  ^  and  under  1  acre,  and  of  from 
1  to  5  acres.  These  returns  show  a  very  large  number  of  such 
holdings,  and,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  holdings  up 
to  5  acres,  as  ascertained  in  1870,  there  is  a  large  increase. 
But  this  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  number  of  holdings  under 
1  acre,  many  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the 
agricultural  returns.  The  omission  has  happened  partly  be- 
cause land  sub-let  in  allotments  has  been  returned  in  the 
aggregate  by  the  persons  sub-letting,  and  partly  because  some 
of  the  collecting  officers  left  out  of  the  returns  holdings  which 
had  not  a  crop  amounting  to  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  The 
general  returns  for  1872  do  not  include  all  of  the  small  hold- 
ings, as  the  separate  returns  for  them  were  not  received  until 
after  the  general  returns  had  been  arranged  and  printed,  too 
late  for  making  the  numerous  small  alterations  that  would 
have  been  necessary.  It  is  in  the  returns  for  England  that 
the  small  holdings  are  principally  omitted,  and  the  total 
number  of  holdings  for  England  in  1872,  which  is  stated  at 
423,830,  is  short  by  about  36,000  of  holdings  principally  under 
1  acre  in  extent.  The  returns  for  small  holdings  as  obtained 
for  1872  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  particulars. 
Almost  all  the  smallest  class  of  holdings,  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  and  under  one  acre,  are  in  England,  for  which  part  of  the 
kingdom  67,422  of  such  holdings  were  returned  in  1873.  Of 
that  number,  49,000,  or  abour  two-thirds,  were  held  as  allot- 
ments by  agricultural  labourers  and  working  men,  a  number 
of  which  must,  however,  be  understood  to  be  much  below  the 
total  of  all  the  allotments  in  England,  as  there  are  so  many 
of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  being  a  common  limit.  The  lettiner  of  land  in  allotments 
is  reported  to  be  increasing  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  small  holdings  that  there  are 
but  few  under  one  acre  in  the  northern  counties,  where  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  farmers  to  allow  their  labourers  the  use  of 
portions  of  the  land  in  their  own  occupation.  The  holdings 
under  one  acre  are  more  numerous  in  the  chiefly  arable  or 
corn  counties  thao  in  the  grazing  counties,  tlie  corn  counties 
having  63  per  cent,  of  the  holdings,  and  69  per  cent,  of  such 
of  them  as  are  held  as  allotments  are  in  the  counties  placed  in 
the  corn  division  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  obtaining 
paiticulars  of  small  holdings  and  allotments,  the  collecting 
oflicers  were  instructed  to  make  inquiries  in  each  parish,  and 
to  state,  in  sending  in  the  returns,  whether  or  not  the  cot- 
tages of  labouring  men  have  generally  some  garden  ground 
attached,  and  the  replies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  that 
cottages  generally  have  gardens.  Of  the  larger  class  of  small 
holdings,  or  of  these  from  one  to  five  acres,  there  were  12-i,280 
in  Great  Britain  in  1872,  of  which  93,148  were  in  England, 
10,04.1  in  Wales,  and  21,091  in  Scotland.  For  this  class  of 
holdings  particulars  are  given  to  show  the  relative  acreage 
of  pasture  and  arable  land,  and  of  the  corn  and  grain 
crops  cultivated,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  main- 
tained. The  total  acreage  of  holdings  of  from  one  to 
five  acres  in  Great  Britain  was  356,000  acres,  of  which 
204,000,  or  57  per  cent,,  were  under  permanent  pasture, 
and  152,000  acres,  or  43  per  cent.,  were  arable.  Corn  and 
grain  crops  were  cultivated  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  total  number  of  live  stock  upon  the  holdings  of  from  one 
to  five  acres  amounted  to  21,279  horses,  132,408  cattle, 
219,539  sheep,  and  177,631  pigs  ;  but  the  sheep,  and  probably 
the  cattle,  are  overstated  for  Wales  and  Scotland,  as  greater 
numbers  are  returned  than  could  be  kept  upon  the  actual 
acreage  of  the  holdings,  and  the  stock  kept  upon  runs  of 
mountain  pasture  must  be  included.  The  holdings  of  from 
one  to  five  acres,  unlike  those  of  the  smaller  class,  are  more 
numerous  in  the  grazing  than  in  the  corn  counties,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  being  59  and  41  per  cent.  The  total  extent 
of  land  returned  in  1872  as  being  under  all  kinds  of  crops, 
hare  fallow,  and  grass  was  31,004,173  acres  in  Great  Britain, 
15,746,547  acres  in  Ireland,  88,573  acres  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
18,026  acres  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  12,007  acres  in  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Alderney,  &c.,  making  a  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom  of  46,869,326  acres.  The  total  acreage  of 
land  returned  as  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
larger  in  each  year  since  the  returns  were  first  collected  from 
all  occupiers  of  land  in  1868,  but  allowing  for  omissions  in 
the  earlier  years  and  incorrect  classification  of  land,  especially 
as  regards  grass  in  permanent  pasture  and  under  rotation,  the 
period  of  five  years,  between  1868  and  1872,  is  too  short  for 
'showing  in  a  reliable  manner  the  actual  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  cultivated  laud.  Although  exact  figures  cannot  at 
present  be  given,  the  results  exhibited  in  the  returns  indicats 
that  an  addition  is  annually  made  to  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  The  reclamation  of  waste  land  is  men- 
tioned by  the  collecting  officers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  acreage  returned  in 
their  districts.  Of  the  large  simultaneous  increase  of  the 
population  there  is  better  evidence,  and,  according  to  the 
census  of  April,  1871,  tliere  were  then  in  Great  Britain 
26,062,000  persons  against  24,837,000  as  estimated  in  1868. 
How  many  of  the  population  were  directly  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  1871  is  not  as  yet  known,  but  when  ascertained,  the 
number  will  probably  not  differ  materially  from  that  shown  by 
the  census  of  1861.  At  that  time  (including  farmers,  graziers, 
farm-bailiffs,  in-door  farm  servants,  shepherds,  and  agricul- 
tural labourers)  about  1,590,000  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
employed  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  in  1871.  This  number,  in  proportion  to 
31,000,000  acres,  the  total  quantity  of  land  returned  as  under 
cultivation  in  1872  would  hhow  that  a  little  more  than  five 
persons  on  an  average  were  employed  upon  every  100  acres  of 
laud.  It  would  therefore  require  a  large  quantity  of  additional 
land  to  afford  employment  at  this  rate  to  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  numbers  yearly  added  to  the  resident  population 
of  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  of  1861, 
the  total  number  of  tlie  same  classes  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  was  950,000,  which  would  be  equal  to  18  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population  in  1871.  The  same  proportion  appHed 
to  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  would  make  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in  tliat  portion  of  the  kingdom  amount  to 
4,770,000  instead  of  the  probable  actual  number  of  1,590,000. 
In  Great  Britain,  with  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  population  em- 


ployed in  agriculture,  300,000  persons  ate  now  annually  added 
to  the  resident  population.  But  in  Ireland,  where  about  18 
per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
the  resident  population  is  annually  decreasing  in  number. 
Calculated  upon  the  total  quantity  of  land  returned  as  under 
arable  cultivation  in  1872,  there  would  be  upon  an  average 
11.6  acres  of  arable  land  to  every  person  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  Great  Britain,  against  5.8  acres,  or  just  one-half  the 
quantity,  in  Ireland.  As  regards  the  division  of  the  cultivated 
laud  into  arable  and  permanent  grass,  it  appears  by  the  returns 
for  1872,  that  in  Great  Britain  18,429,000  acres,  or  59.4  per 
cent.,  were  under  arable  cultivation,  and  12,575,000  acres,  or 
40.6  per  cent.,  were  under  permanent  grass.  In  Ireland,  the 
relative  condition  of  the  land  is  very  different,  as  there  were 
but  5,505,000  acres,  or  35.0  per  cent.,  of  arable,  and  as  many 
as  10,241,000  acres,  or  65  per  cent.,  of  permanent  pasture. 
For  the  islands,  where  the  cultivation  is  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  especially  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the 
returns  show  that  in  the  Isle  of  Man  76,000  acres,  or  86.0  per 
cent.,  were  arable,  and  12,000  acres,  or  14.0  per  cent.,  were 
permanent  grass;  in  Jersey,  14,500  acres,  or  80.6  per 
cent.,  were  arable,  and  3,500  acres,  or  19.4  per 
cent.,  were  permanent  grass ;  and  in  Guernsey,  &c., 
7,000  acres,  or  57.0  per  cent.,  were  arable,  and 
5,000  acres,  or  43.0  per  cent.,  were  permanent  grass. 
The  classification  of  arable  laud,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crops,  as  stated  in  the  Abstract  Tables,  shows  that  of 
18,429,000  acres  returned  for  Great  Britain  in  1872  as  under 
arable  cultivation,  9,573,000  acres,  or  52.0  per  cent.,  were 
under  corn  crops  (including  peas  and  beans),  3,616,000  acres, 
or  19.6  per  cent.,  were  under  green  crops  (including  potatoes), 
648,000  acres,  or  3.5  per  cent.,  were  under  bare  fallow,  and 
4,513,000  acres,  or  24.5  per  cent.,  were  under  the  various 
kinds  of  rotation  grasses.  The  returns  for  Ireland  in  1872, 
show  that  of  5,505,000  acres  of  arable  land,  2,090,000  acres, 
or  38.0  per  cent.,  were  under  corn  crops,  1,474,000  acres,  or 
26.8  per  cent.,  were  under  green  crops  (including  potatoes), 
18,000  acres,  or  0.3  per  cent.,  were  in  bare  fallow,  and 
1,799,000  acres,  or  32.6  per  cent.,  were  under  rotation  grasses. 
Similar  comparisons  for  the  small,  but,  from  some  points  of 
view,  interesting  acreage  of  the  Islands,  show  that  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  in  1872,  out  of  76,000  acres  of  arable  land,  there 
were  37.5  per  cent,  under  corn  crops,  16.3  per  cent,  under 
green  crops,  0.8  per  cent,  under  bare  fallow,  and  45.4  per 
cent,  under  rotation  grasses.  In  Jersey  out  of  14,500  acres 
of  arable  land,  23.5  per  cent,  was  under  corn,  39.9  per  cent, 
under  green  crops,  0,9  per  cent,  under  bare  fallow,  and  35.7 
per  cent,  under  rotation  grasses.  The  relative  quantities  of 
land  under  the  several  kinds  of  corn  and  green  crops  in  each 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  are  stated  in  the  Ab- 
stract Table  No.  2,  Of  9,573,000  acres  under  corn  crops  in 
Great  Britain,  3,598,000  acres,  or  37.6  per  cent,  were  under 
wheat ;  2,316,000  acres,  or  24.2  per  cent.,  were  under  bar- 
ley ;  2,705,000  acres,  or  28.3  per  cent.,  were  under  oats ; 
66,000  acres,  or  0.7  per  cent.,  were  under  rye  ;  524,000  acres, 
or  5.5  per  cent.,  were  under  beans ;  and  361,000  acres,  or  3.7 
per  cent.,  were  under  peas.  The  relative  per-centage  propor- 
tions of  the  separate  corn  crops  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land vary  very  much,  owing  to  the  differences  in  climate  and 
soil.  Whilst  of  the  total  acreage  under  corn  crops  44  per 
cent,  in  England  was  under  wheat,  not  more  than  22  per  cent, 
was  under  wheat  in  Wales,  and  only  9  per  cent,  was  under 
wheat  in  Scotland.  The  proportions  also  vary  for  barley,  but 
not  so  much  as  for  wheat.  For  oats  there  are  large  differ- 
ences, as  of  the  total  acreage  under  corn  crops,  only  19  per 
cent,  was  used  for  tlie  growing  of  oats  in  England,  against  45 
per  cent,  in  Wales  and  70  per  cent,  in  Scotland.  With  respect 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  corn  crops  in  Ireland, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  per-centage  proportions  follow  rather 
closely  those  stated  for  Scotland  as  regards  wheat  and  oats. 
Looking  at  the  proportion  of  the  several  corn  crops  in  the 
Islands,  it  will  be  observed  that  for  the  Isle  of  Man  there  was 
not  a  great  variation  from  the  figures  for  Wales,  For  Jersey 
will  be  noticed  the  very  large  proportion  of  land  under  wheat, 
which  occupied  as  much  as  79  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage 
under  corn  crops  in  that  Island.  The  land  under  green  crops 
in  Great  Britain  in  1872  was  apportioned  between  the  several 
crops  in  the  following  quantities  and  per-centage  proportions  : 
564,000  acres,  or  15.6  per  cent.,  of  the  total  acreage  under 
green  crops,  were  under  potatoes  ;  2,083,0000  acres,  or  57.6 
per  cent.,  were  under  turnips  and  swedes  j  329,000  acres,  or 
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9.1  per  cenl.,  were  nilder  mangolds ;  16,000  acres,  or  0.5  per 
cent,  were  under  carrots;  177,000  acres,  or  4.9  per  cent., 
were  under  cabbages,  khol-rabi,  and  rape  ;  and  445,000  acres, 
or  12.3  per  cent.,  were  under  vetches,  lucerne,  and  other  green 
crops.  In  Ireland  in  1872, 1,473,000  acres  were  under  green 
crops.  Of  this  acreage,  991,000  acres,  or  67.3  per  cent.,  were 
under  potatoes,  and  346,000  acres,  or  23.5  per  cent.,  were 
under  turnips  and  swedes,  thus  leaving  not  more  than  136,000 
acres,  or  9.2  per  cent.,  for  all  other  descriptions  of  green  crops, 
except  rotation  grasses.  With  respect  to  land  used  for  or- 
chards or  for  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  the  returns  obtained  in 
1872  differ  to  some  extent  from  those  published  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  addition  to  the  forms  for  the  returns  of  1872 
of  columns  for  market  gardens  and  nursery  gardens,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  land  had  been  wrongly  described  as  orchards  in 
1871,  and  the  returns  under  this  head  in  1872  of  156,000 


acres  for  England,  10,000  for  Wales,  and  8,000  for  Scotland 
may  be  considered  as  more  accurate  than  the  acreage  returned 
for  the  first  time  foi  orchards  in  1871.  The  acreage  returned 
in  1872  for  market  gardens  was  32,937  acres  in  England,  850 
in  Wales,  and  2,417  in  Scotland.  For  nursery  gardens  used 
for  growing  trees  and  shrubs,  there  were  8,906  acres  in  Eng- 
land, 790  in  Wales,  and  2,083  in  Scotland.  As  regards  woods 
and  plantations,  for  which  a  return  was  first  obtained  in  1871, 
the  collecting  ofiicers  were  instructed  in  1872  to  examine  the 
first  returns  with  the  view  of  testing  their  general  accuracy, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  examination  the  acreage  of  Wood- 
land was  slightly  increased  for  England,  for  which  it  novr 
stands  at  1,325,675  acres,  and  at  126,823  for  Wales,  and 
734,490  for  Scotland. — From  the  Report  on  the  Official 
Beturns, 


THE   BARKING   SEWAGE   FARM. 

REPORT  ON  SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  (from  31st  August,  1871,  to  31st  December,  1872. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  farming  during  the  past  un- 
usually wet  season  has  been  unprofitable.  Sewage  farming  has 
not  in  our  case,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other,  proved  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  results  obtained  however  confirm 
the  opinions  we  previously  entertained,  that  sewage  can  be 
applied  to  land  adequately  drained  even  during  seasons  of  great 
rainfall.  Those  who  profess  to  extract  from  sewage  its  manu- 
rial  value  in  a  form  capaple  of  being  offered  to  agriculturists 
at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  have  not  so 
far  made  any  advance  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  professions. 
Most  of  those  who  advocate  systems  for  precipitating  the 
matter  held  by  the  sewage  in  suspension  claim  to  leave  in  it 
much  of  its  manurial  value,  and  in  some  instances,  even  to 
enrich  the  efiluent  water,  which  is  necessarily  left  to  irriga- 
tionists  to  utilize,  and,  by  the  process  of  filtration,  to  render 
it  fit  to  pass  into  running  streams.  Unless,  however,  the 
quantity  of  matter  held  in  suspension  is  so  considerable  as  to 
render  the  application  of  the  sewage,  by  irrigation,  either 
difficult  or  offensive,  the  only  justification  for  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  precipitation  would  be  the  profit  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  matter  precipitated.  The  Phosphate  Sewage  Com- 
pany, which  was  permitted  to  conduct  their  experiments  on 
the  farm,  has  not  succeeded  in  converting  the  sludge  which  it 
made  into  dry  portable  manure ;  and,  excepting  as  regards  a 
very  trifling  quantity,  all  that  which  was  sludge  in  September 
last  is  sludge  now.  The  water  discharged  from  their  tanks  was 
however  clear  and  we  used  it  in  the  irrigation  of  crops,  but  the 
season  was  too  much  advanced  to  admit  of  our  ascertaining 
any  results  of  importance.  It  is  fair  to  state  also  that  their 
arrangements  did  not  include  sufficient  shedding  to  protect  the 
sludge  from  the  weather,  and  they  did  not  resort  to  artificial 
heat  to  drive  off  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  the  sludge 
contains.  Had  the  experiments  of  the  Phosphate  Sewage 
Company  succeeded  they  would  have  established  one  process 
by  which  towns,  unable  to  utilize  their  sewage  by  means 
of  irrigation,  could  still  have  converted  some  of  it  into  a 
valuable  manure,  and  by  use  of  filter  beds  have  made  the 
efluent  water  fit  to  enter  running  streams-  Water  clarified  by 
the  precipitating  process  wiU  pass  through  filter  beds  without 
danger  of  choking,  which  must  always  attend  the  filtration  of 
large  quantities  of  raw  sewage  through  limited  areas.  Failing 
to  obtain  relief  by  such  a  process,  tov/ns  may  sacrifice  the 
manure  which  their  refuse  contains  by  adopting  General  Scott's 
plan  of  converting  the  precipitated  matter  into  cement  by  fire, 
and  thus  prevent  an  accumulating  evil,  and  resort  to  filters 
to  purify  the  water,  taking  whatever  income  the  sale  of  the 
cement  may  produce  in  mitigation  of  the  payments  which  they 
may  have  to  make  to  be  clean.  The  advocates  of  precipitation 
maintain  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  removing  the  suspended 
matters  before  the  sewage  is  put  upon  the  land.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  either  screening  or 
settlement  may  be  desirable,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  justify  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Bill,  viz.,  "  No  Sewage  to  be 
put  upon  any  land  without  having  been  previously  defecated 
in  tanks."  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  our 
having  taken  the  North  London  Sewage  for   6  years,  dhecVy 


from  the  main  drain  as  it  flows  towards  the  reservoirs  of  the 
outfall  at  Baildncj  GreeJc,  and  pumped  it  during  all  seasons  on 
to  the  land  without  giving  it  any  time  to  deposit.  Not  even  in 
its  foulest  condition  have  we  ever  experienced  those  evils 
which  are  said  to  attend  the  application  of  raw  sewage,  not- 
withstanding that  the  dressings  average  nearly  4,000  tons  per 
acre,  and  in  some  cases  reach  12,000  and  13,000  tons  per  acre 
per  annum,.  It  is  important  that  the  fact,  that  raw  sewage 
has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  applied  to  the  land  here 
and  elsewhere  without  injury  to  tlie  neighbourhood  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  the  difficulties  which  irrigationists  experi- 
ence are  already  abundant,  and  should  not  be  needlessly  sup- 
plemented by  conditions  for  the  intermediate  and  expensive 
treatment  of  the  sewage  in  tanks  at  the  risk  of  lessening  its 
value  as  a  manure.  If,  however,  by  some  novel  process  of 
precipitation  the  manurial  value  contained  in  the  sewage  could 
be  extracted  and  retained,  and  the  water  passed  away  in  a 
j!j;<r/^^^  condition,  such  a  system  would  be  very  popular,  and 
would  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  the  sewage  at  times 
when  its  application  to  the  land  results  in  little  or  no  benefit. 
I  have  here  to  record  that  we,  last  year,  made  an  experiment 
with  precipitated  matter  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  native  guano 
(A  B  C)  and  of  the  manure  made  and  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Phosphate  Sewage  Company.  We  contrasted  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  these  manures  with  those  produced, 

(1)  By  farm-yard  manure. 

(2)  Raw  Sewage,  and 

(3)  A  combination  of  both. 

The  wet  season  was  naturally  more  in  favour  of  farmyard 
dung  and  of  the  dry  precipitated  manures,  than  of  the  sewage  ; 
but  whilst  the  beds  treated  with  dung  and  sewage,  and  with 
both,  bore  capital  crops  of  cabbage,  the  beds  dressed 
with  the  ABC  and  Phosphate  manures  were  so  backward, 
that  when  aU  hope  of  obtaining  a  crop  seemed  at  an  end,  the 
sewage  was  applied  and  the  plant  in  a  measure  re-established. 
The  experiment,  although  possibly  not  conclusive,  was  a  fair 
one,  for  the  beds  were  of  similar  soil,  lay  side  by  side,  and  had 
been  previously  cropped  and  cviltivated  alike.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sewage  farmers  have  a  great  advantage  over  ordinary 
market  garden  farmers  in  years  of  drought,  but  in  what  we 
have  learned  to  call  "  Dripping  Years,"  this  advantage  either 
diminishes,  or,  in  cases  of  excessive  rain,  disappears  altogether. 
The  crops  usuallv  grown  can  only  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
water — whether  it  be  rain  water  or  sewage  water — more  than 
this  will  keep  them  always  wet,  and  stunt  them,  or  kill  them. 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  farm  is  no  guide  to  towns  in  the 
disposal  of  their  sewage,  because  it  is  not  bound  to  take  and 
dispose  of  a  large  quantity  of  sewage  day  by  day,  and  there- 
fore the  experiment  is  not  a  fair  one.  It  should  however  be 
remembered  that  this  farm  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining,  through  experiment,  that  knowledge  of  sewage  farm- 
ing which  was  wholly  wanting.  The  farm,  which  was 
laid  out  bit  by  bit,  and  drained  as  opportunity  offered,  has  been 
altogether  tentative,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  so  still.  So  called 
"  Model  Sewage  Farms"  have  followed  in  our  wake,  and  have 
profited  by  the  lessons  we  have  taught,  first  in  the  growth  of 
Italian  rye-grass  and  the  feeding  of  stock ;  next  in  the  growth 
of  roots  and  cereals ;  and,  lastly,  in  market  gardening.    Ie 
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each  of  these  our  object  has  been  to  ascertain  what  quantities 
of  sewage  might  properly  and  profitably  be  applied  to  the 
various  crops,  and  the  just  relation  between  acreage  and  sew- 
age thus  arrived  at.  Having  to  lift  the  sewage  some  35  to 
40  feet,  for  delivery  on  the  farm,  we  regulate  the  pumping  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  crops.  Were  we  to  arrange  to 
receive  a  certain  fixed  quantity  daily,  we  should  take  care  be- 
fore making  the  arrangement  that  the  quantity  should  not  be 
excessive  for  the  land  at  our  disposal,  and  then  the  plan  of 
cropping  the  land  would  be  regulated  accordingly ;  but  our 
eflForts  have  been  directed  to  discover  how  much  sewage  was 
worth,  rather  than  how  much  we  could  destroy.  Some  who 
address  the  pubhc  press  write  that  the  purification  of  the  sew- 
age is  the  first  to  consider,  the  farming  question  the  second, 
Such  persons  do  not  understand  that  these  two  questions  are  so 
in  separable  as  to  make  them  really  one  and  the  same  thing. 
If  sewage  irrigation  is  to  be  made  acceptable  it  can  only  be  so 
by  making  it  a  success,  aud  it  can  only  really  be  a  success  when 
the  reward  obtained  by  cleansing  the  sewage  is  a  wonderful 
growth  of  vegetation  on  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied.  It 
is,  I  believe,  an  admitted  fact  that  the  defecation  of  the  sewage 
results  as  much  from  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  to 
which  it  is  applied  as  to  any  other  cause  or  action,  and  there- 
fore, t>i?ye^a/fo«,/>/«//;ca/io;t,  and  success  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  If  a  farmer  has  a  poor  crop  and  applies  an  immoderate 
quantity  of  sewage  to  it  he  will  make  the  crop  poorer,  or  will 
kill  it,  and  his  object  to  defecate  the  sewage  will  be  lost,  and 
success  wanting.  The  eflTect  of  over-dosing  plants  is  seen  on 
too  many  sewage  farms  to  need  more  remarks,  and  the  question 
may  therefore  be  safely  left  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
study  the  question,  and  who  have  no  doubt  noticed  how  plants 
have  failed  on  parts  of  land  were  sewage  has  for  a  time  ponded, 
i.e.  supersaturated.  It  may  be  fairly  contended  that  this  farm 
is  a  better  illustration  of  sewage  farming  and  more  likely  to 
make  the  irrigation  system  acceptable  than  those  farms  whose 
want  of  success  has  resulted  from  their  being  supersaturated, 
and  therefore  deficient  in  crops.  The  year  ending  31st  of 
August,  1871,  concluded  "  a  dripping  year,"  and  the  31st 
December,  1872,  terminated  sixteen  months  of  almost  constant 
constant  wet.  The  rainfall  in  or  near  the  Metropolis  for  the 
year  1872  may  be  taken  to  have  been  32-5  inches,  that  for  the 
last  four  months  of  1871  at  6  inches,  so  that  for  the  sixteen 
months  to  which  my  report  refers  the  rainfall  is  equal  to  a 
total  of  38'5  inciies=3,850tons  of  water  per  acre!  It  is 
singular  that  the  average  quantity  of  sewage  which  was  applied 
to  the  land  during  this  period,  and  which  is  again  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  former  years,  should  correspond  so 
nearly  with  that  of  the  rainfall,  viz.,  3,34'2ton8  per  acre! 
Thus  the  average  quantity  of  water  put  upon  each  acre  during 
these  sixteen  months  rises  to  7,192  tons,  less  than  half  of 
which  carried  manure  to  the  crops.  Over  the  whole  area 
dressed,  viz.  160  acres,  the  smallest  quantity  of  sewage  per 
acre  applied  to  a  plot  was  624!  tons+3,850  rainfall  = 
4,474  tons,  and  the  largest  quantity  13,000+3,850  rainfall  = 
16,850  tons  per  acre.  On  the  land  which  is  not  artificially 
drained  we  experienced  inconvenience  from  the  unexpected 
addition  to  the  water  supply,  the  crops  suffering  from  the  land 
becoming  sodden  although  the  subsoil  is  composed  cheifly  of 
gravel ;  we  were  therefore  prevented  in  many  cases 
from  applying  sewage,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would 
have  improved  the  crops.  On  the  other  hand 
the  abundance  of  rain  made  green  crops  generally 
very  plentiful  elsewhere  and  kept  down  prices.  Meadow  grass 
was  abundant,  and  was  cut  green  for  stock.  Potatoes  touched 
with  blight  and  unfit  for  market  were  also  plentiful  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  the  growth  and  demand  for  Italian  rye-grass 
being  somewhat  irregular  we  converted  some  of  it  into  hay. 
Two  loads  of  hay  were  sent  to  market  on 4th  February  inst.  One 
cut  from  a  stack  of  meadow  hay,  the  other  from  a  stack  of  hay 
made  from  Italian  rye-grass,  both  loads  were  sold  to  the  same 
buyer  and  made  the  same  price,  viz.,  £3  Gs.  per  load.  The 
Italian  rye-grass  on  those  plots  which  were  cut  through  the 
year  show  that  six  and  seven  cuttings  were  made  from  each, 
and  six  and  seven  tons  an  acre  on  the  average  obtained  at  each 
cutting.  The  total  tons  per  acre  cut  from  A  and  F  were  43 
and  40  tons  respectively.  The  sewage  applied  (includiug  the 
clarified  water  from  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company's  tanks) 
averaged  nearly  12,000  tons  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of 
grass  over  the  whole  area  is  reduced  by  those  plots  which, 
being  either  worn  out  and  ploughed  up  in  July,  or  only 
coming  into  use  late  in  the  season,  were  only  cut  once  or  twice 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  yield  over  the  whole  area 
in  grass  is  only  22  tons  an  acre,  but  even  taking  the  best  plots 
cut  through  the  season  the  yield  is  but  41^  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  season  a  favourable  one  for  the  growth  of  grass.  One 
thing,  however,  which  to  a  certain  extent  interferes  with  the 
best  result  being  obtained  is  the  comparative  steadiness  in  the 
demand  for  grass  as  opposed  to  its  regular  growth.  It  is  im- 
possible, without  some  means  of  converting  the  grass  into  hay 
by  an  artificial  process,  to  cut  the  grass  exactly  when  its 
growth  requires  it,  and  until  this  is  done  we  shall  not  arrive  at 
the  "  maximum"  crops  which  on  an  average  may  be  obtained. 
I  should,  however,  think  that  one  extra  cutting  and  the  steady 
raaufacture  and  power  to  store  for  after-use  a  good  serviceable 
kind  of  hay  would  be  the  benefits  derived.  The  wheat,  which 
promised  to  be  as  plentiful  in  corn  as  it  was  in  straw,  was 
damaged  by  the  wet  before  it  could  be  harvested,  the  yield  in 
some  instances  very  much  diminished  from  that  which  its  ap- 
pearance indicated,  and  the  prices  obtained  in  the  market  were 
for  "  grown"  wheat.  The  sugar-beet  Igrown  on  a  low-lying 
piece  of  land,  although  apparently  a  full  crop  and  filling  the 
land,  came  up  little  over  20  tons  an  acre,  and  the  analysis 
showed  a  deficiency  of  sugar,  being  below  8  per  cent.  This 
arose  from  the  constant  wet  keeping  it  in  growth  when  it 
should  have  been  ripening.  It  only  received  450  tons  of 
sewage  per  acre,  and  that  was  applied  at  an  early  period  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  form  sugar  during  the  summer.  The 
potatoes  up  to  a  certain  period  looked  very  promising ;  those 
first  dug  were  a  beautiful  crop,  but  the  disease  soon  showed 
itself,  and  we  suffered  in  common  with  others.  No  sewage 
was  applied  to  any  of  the  potato  crops.  Our  cabbage  crops 
have  "  clubbed"  very  much  this  season,  and  some  of  our  seed 
beds  have  been  partially  lost  from  this  cause.  We  certainly  have 
"  cabbaged"  the  land  pretty  freely  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
have  only  recently  set  the  dung-carts  regularly  to  work,  but  I 
think  "  clubbing"  is  general  in  some  seasons,  and  has  been  so 
in  this.  Table  No.  5  gives  the  contrast  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  working  of  the  farm  since  the  31st  August, 
1869,  and  therefore  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  than  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statement 
of  accounts  covers  sixteen  months,  and  includes  two 
autumns  and  two  Christmas  days,  i.  e.,  two  portions 
of  the  agricultural  year  stagnant  as  to  growtli,  and, 
as  it  has  happened,  bad  as  to  market  prices,  and  that  the  re- 
turns for  that  period  show  a  result,  in  valuation  and  receipts, 
of  £11,013  10s.  lid.,  obtained  by  the  manipulation  of  624,876 
tons  of  sewage.  If  the  profit  to  the  farmer  this  year  is  want- 
ing, there  have,  nevertheless,  been  benefits  conferred  on  the 
public  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  quantity  of  sewage  from  the 
river,  by  converting  it  into  money  gone  in  the  payment  of  rent, 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  a  200-acre  market-garden  farm,  and  also 
to  the  reduction  of  the  poors'  rates  of  the  neighbourhood, 
consequent  upon  the  employment  of  labour  at  a  rate  averaging 
£40  per  week.  This  has  been  accomplished  during  a  season 
admitted  to  have  been  disastrous.  In  the  statement  of  accounts 
the  cost  of  pumping  the  sewage  to  the  farm  is  not  included. 
It  will,  however,  in  future  appear  in  the  expenses  which  the 
farm  will  bear,  and  will  be  the  price  which  the  farm  will  pay 
for  the  sewage  it  takes.  The  cost  of  pumping  during  the  past 
sixteen  months  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  six  tons  of 
sewage  for  a  penny,  the  high  price  of  coals  and  coke  having 
made  pumping  more  than  usually  expensive.  As  has  been  be- 
fore stated,  we  are  by  degrees  establishing  a  regular  system,  by 
which  the  different  plots  on  the  farm  will  receive  a  good 
dressing  of  dung  in  succession  ;  my  often  expressed  opinion 
that  such  revival  of  the  land  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
working  of  it  under  sewage  having  been  confirmed  by  increased 
experience ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  had  we  always  followed 
this  system  the  crops  would  have  better  withstood  the  tedious 
"  dripping"  from  which  I  trust  we  are  now  escaping. 

Henry  J.  Morgan. 
lodffe  Farm,  Barking,  Ist  February,  1873. 


THE  USES  OF  CELERY.— There  comes  highly  recom- 
mended a  medicine  to  which  no  one  can  object — celery.  It 
tastes  good,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  nervines 
known.  The  time  to  take  it  is  when  you  please,  and  the  dose 
is  as  much  as  you  want.  All  affected  with  nervousness  in  any 
form  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  an  eflFectual  cure  by  the  daily 
Die  of  celery. — ScientiJIc  Paper. 
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THE        IRISH        CATTLE        TRADE. 


AccordiuK  tu  the  detailed  returns  in  the  possession  of  the 
Veterinary  Department,  it  appears  that  in  January,  1871,  there 
were  only  six  farms  or  other  places  in  Ireland  which  were 
reported  as  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  in  February 
there  were  only  four,  and  in  March  five.  During  April  and 
May  not  a  single  infected  place  was  reported,  and  Ireland  was 
therefore  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  However, 
on  June  1st  the  reappearance  of  foot-and-mouth  was  reported 
from  Castle  Pollard,  in  county  Westmeath,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  calves  imported  from  England.  Whe- 
ther this  was  the  case  or  not,  by  the  end  of  June,  12  infected 
places  had  been  reported  ;  during  July  the  number  increased 
to  338,  and  in  August  to  2,4<14<,  so  rapidly  did  the  disease 
spread;  in  September  the  number  rose  to  3,038,  and  in  Octo- 
ber it  attained  the  maximum  number  of  4,058  infected  places. 
In  November  there  were  3,415,  and  in  December  2,679  in- 
fected places.  During  the  whole  year  no  fewer  than  220,570 
cattle,  21,178  sheep,  and  23,036  pigs  were  reported  as  affected 
with  the  disease  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  must  have  received  the  germs  of  contagion  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  distribution  of  the  di- 
sease presents  some  points  of  interest.  Considerably  more  than 
one-half  the  affected  animals  were  reported  from  the  province 
of  Leinster ;  and  if  to  that  total  we  add  the  reported  cases 
from  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  we  get  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number.  The  disease  prevailed  most 
extensively  in  that  portion  of  the  east  of  Ireland  adjacent  to 
the  three  great  ports  of  shipment  in  that  region — Dublin, 
Drogheda,  and  Waterford — and  in  those  counties  which  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  cattle  traffic.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
cattle  affected  in  county  Westmeath  was  23.04  per  cent,  of 
the  total  registered  number ;  in  Meath  it  was  20.08,  in  Louth 
13.94,  and  in  county  Dublin  17.68 — all  these  counties  being 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  In 
the  county  Waterford  the  proportion  was  as  high  as  23.9  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Tipperary  the  compara- 
tively low  percentage  of  6.87  represented  very  nearly  15,000 
beasts.  The  counties  which  connected  these  two  groups  also 
suffered  very  considerably,  Carlow  showing  a  proportion  of 
13.15,  Kildare  of  13.98,  Kilkenny  of  11.96,  King's  County  of 
12.1,  and  Queen's  County  of  11.7  per  cent.  ;  while  Wexford, 
which  was  out  of  the  way  of  the  traffic,  was  affected  to  the 
extent  of  only  2.65  per  cent.  The  influence  of  a  great  fair 
may  be  traced  by  the  returns  for  the  county  Galway.  Bal- 
linasloe  fair,  the  largest  for  sheep  and  cattle  in  Ireland,  is  held 
just  within  the  confines  of  this  county,  in  the  first  whole  week 
in  October.  The  county  was  reported  to  be  free  from  both 
foot-and-mouth  and  pluero-pneumonia  from  March  to  August, 
1871  (both  months  inclusive).  In  September  the  "distemper," 
as  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  termed  in  Ireland,  was  reported 
on  13  farms,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  on  1 ;  in  October  the 
number  of  places  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  had  increased 
to  161,  and  in  November  to  311 ;  but  in  December  it  fell  once 
more  to  127.  The  adjoining  county  is  Roscommon,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  cattle  destined  for  the  fair  are  conveyed 
by  rail  or  driven  by  road.  Owing  to  the  large  number  gene- 
rally sent  by  road,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  "  dis- 
temper" would  develop  itself  a  little  earlier  in  that  county  than 
at  the  place  of  ultimate  destination,  besides  which,  important 
fairs  are  held  in  Roscommon  itself  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Now,  in  1871  no  foot-and-mouth  was  reported  as 
existing  in  county  Roscommon  until  the  month  of  August, 
when  56  farms  or  other  premises  were  returned  as  affected.  In 
September  the  number  had  risen  to  165,  and  in  October  it 
reached  its  maximum  of  307.  In  November  the  number  of 
affected  places  had  decreased  to  171,  and  in  December  to  86. 
Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  disease  in  Ireland, 
we  are  inclined  to  take  the  facts,  even  when  officially  stated, 
cum  grano  sails,  and  to  question  every  conclusion  that  might 
be  drawn  from  them,  in  consequence  of  the  too  frequent  ne- 
glect of  Irish  graziers  to  report  the  existence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  on  their  farms.  The  punishment  of  this  offence, 
and  that  of  driving  affected  cattle  along  a  public  road,  is  in 
many  cases  made  so  lenient  by  the  Irish  magistrates  that  it 
^mounts    to    an  encouragement.    I  have  heard  the  dealers 


themselves,  when  recounting  their  experiences  in  getting  rid 
of  affected  beasts,  and  their  occasional  detection,  ask  one  an- 
other, as  a  sort  of  stock  joke,  "  And  were  ye  find  a  shilling?" 
A  most  trustworthy  correspondent  in  Ireland  has  informed  me 
of  a  case  in  which,  just  previous  to  one  of  the  great  fairs  at 
Ballinasloe,  a  man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Government,  not 
only  for  neglecting  to  report  the  existence  of  disease  on  his 
premises,  but  also  for  driving  the  affected  animals  through  the 
town  of  Ballinasloe.  The  case  was  proved  ;  the  magistrates 
fined  him  o/ie  penny,  and  farther  mulcted  him  in  the  sum  of 
one  shilling  for  costs  !  Another  and  more  recent  case  has 
been  communicated  to  me  from  county  Meath,  in  which  point 
was  given  to  the  procedings  by  the  agricultural  standing  of  the 
magistrates.  In  this  case  two  men  were  fined  6d.  each  for  not 
reporting  to  the  police  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
on  their  farms.  Other  cases  might  doubtless  be  collected, 
but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  show  that  infractions  of  the 
law  are  not  always  dealt  with  in  Ireland  with  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  local  magistrates.  A  striking 
example  of  habitual  disregard  of  the  law  may  be  seen  at  al- 
most any  large  railway  station  in  Ireland.  By  the  Transit  of 
Animals  (Ireland)  Order  of  May,  1871,  it  is  provided  that 
railway  trucks,  &c.,  "  used  for  carrying  animals  on  any  rail- 
way, shall,  on  every  occasion,  after  any  animal  is  taken  out  of 
the  same,  and  before  any  other  animal  is  placed  therein,  be 
cleansed  in  the  following  manner :"  (1)  swept  out,  then  (3) 
washed  with  water,  then  (3)  the  sweepings  mixed  with  quick- 
lime, and  effectually  removed  from  contact  with  animals ;  the 
wording  of  these  provisions  being  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
"  Animals  Order,  1871."  Then  follow  two  provisions  which 
differ  from  ours,  one  ordering  disinfection  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  and  cresylic  acid,  but  not  stipulating  for  the 
use  of  lime,  and  the  other  enacting  that  pens  or  other  enclosed 
places  used  for  confining  animals  shall  be  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected in  the  same  manner  as  vehicles  and  trucks,  once  on 
every  day  on  which  they  are  used.  I  have  no  doubt  that  rail- 
way trucks  are  sometimes  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected ; 
but  although,  when  in  Ireland,  I  was  continually  on 
the  look-out  for  the  performance  of  these  processes, 
they  never  came  under  my  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  animals  put  into  trucks  that  were  in 
the  most  filthy  condition  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  an  Irish 
railway  company  having  been  summoned  for  this  offence  either 
by  the  police  or  the  Veterinary  Department.  The  absence  of 
the  provision  for  a  coating  of  limewash  requires  a  word 
of  explanation,  as  limewash  is  probably  the  most  con- 
venient available  means  of  ascertaining  at  a  glance  whether 
the  trucks  have  been  cleansed  since  they  were  last  used.  The 
information  given  to  me  was  to  the  effect  that  the  railway  com- 
panies had  memorialised  the  Government  to  abolish  the  re- 
quirement relating  to  limewash  on  the  ground  that  the  propor- 
tion of  goods-trucks  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  traffic, 
and  tiiat  therefore  many  of  the  cattle-trucks  (I  presume  the  co- 
vered  ones)  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  the  retura 
journeyjinto  the  interior.  The  damp  climate,  especially  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  greater  number  of  cattle  are  ex- 
ported, causes  the  limewash  to  rub  off,  not  only  on  the  cattle,  but 
on  the  merchandise  afterwards  send  in  the  same  trucks.  This 
seems  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the 
Irish  and  the  English  regulations,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  difficulty  could  not  have  been  met  in  another  way. 
However,  taking  the  explanation  for  granted,  it  certainly  did 
appear  to  me  that  great  corporate  bodies,  like  the  Irish  railway 
companies,  should  have  considered  that  they  were  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  carry  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
gulations which  had  been  thus  modified  by  the  Government  for 
their  convenience.  So  far,  however,  from  the  companies  having 
accepted  the  concession  in  this  spirit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  on  every  Irish  railway  on  which  I  travelled,  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  cleansing  of  cattle-trucks  were  practically  disre- 
garded. In  this  aspect  of  the  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  conveyance  of  cattle  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  "  one  way"  traffic.  In  Ireland  the  direction  is  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  and  thence  to  England.  Therefore  rail- 
way trucks  in  which  the  germs  o{  a  disease  were  existent  would 
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not  necessarily  cause  a  great  extension  of  that  disease  in  Ireland 
itself;  but  they  would  infect  the  stock  en  route  for  England, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  make  a  very  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  our  returns  of  affected  animals.    At  the  country  sta- 
tions small  cattle-pens  are  required  to  confine  the  stock  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  cattle-train  by  which  they  are  to  travel ; 
but  at  the  terminal  stations  at  the  ports  such  adjuncts  are  not 
often  seen,  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  cattle  on  ar- 
rival being  apparently  undertaken  either  by  the  steamboat  com- 
panies or  the  owners.     The  railway  companies  in  such  cases, 
as  at  Cork,  Waterford,  &c.,  have,  therefore,  no  cattle-pens  at 
their  railway  stations ;  but  the  steamboat  companies  have  re- 
ceiving-yards, and  the  consignees  have  either  lairs  or  fields,  to 
which  the  animals  are  driven  on  arrival,  and  where  they  remain 
until  tiie  time  arrives  for  shipping  them.     As  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel,  the  lairs  and  fields  used  for  such  purposes  by  cattle- 
dealers  are  probably  some  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  con- 
tagion.   The  cattle-market  in  Dublin  is  really  excellent,  both 
in  arrangement  and  mode  of  maintenance.     It  is  divided  into 
longitudinal  sections  by  iron  railings,  each  set  of  pens  being 
accessible  either  from  the  main  roadway  or  a  side  alley.  Offices 
rented  by  the  salesmen  are  attached  to  most  of  the  sets  of  pens  ; 
but  of  course  the  sets  may  vary  in  size  according  to  circum- 
stances.    This  was  not  only  the  cleanest  and  best  arranged 
market  I  saw  in  Ireland,  but  the  only  one  that  had  any  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  a  market  at  all.     I  was  informed  that  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  employ  an   inspector  to  examine  the 
beasts  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Dublin  market ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  energetic  head  of  the  Irish  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment does  his  best  to  imbue  the  owners  of  cattle  sent  there  for 
sale  with  a  more  wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  of  break- 
ing the  law  than  they   are  accustomed  to  receive  at  home. 
Dublin,  however,  is  the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  I  saw  any 
properly  appointed  cattle- market.     The  place  used  as  a  cattle- 
market  at  (Dork  is  simply  a  large  field,  enclosed  by  a  high-stone 
wall,  that  at  Waterford  is  one  of  those  open  spaces  of  irregular 
shape  generally  termed  "  market-place,"  or  "  market-square." 
The  cattle-fair  at  Drogheda  was  held  in  the  streets  ;  those   at 
MulHngar  and  Ballinasloe  were  held  on  "  greens"  closely  adja- 
cent to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  probably  preserved  for  the 
purpose  as  the  most  valuable  use  to  which  the  property  could 
lie  applied.    In  none  of  these  towns  were  the  market-places  or 
fair-greens  divided  into  pens,  nor  was  any  other  provision  made 
for  the  separation  of  stock  belonging  to  different  owner.     The 
only  occasion  onwhicli  I  actually  saw  an  attempt  at  veterinary 
inspection  was  at  the  great  October  fair  at  Ballinasloe,  although 
it  had  been  half-expected  that  the  evil  reputation  which  Drog- 
heda had  recently  acquired  as  a  nest  of  "  distemper,"  would  have 
induced  the  authorities  to  send  an  inspector  to  the  fair  there. 
There  was  no  special  feature,  either  at  Drogheda  or  Mullingar, 
to  require  description ;  but  if  a  veternary  inspector  had  been 
Bent  to  either  place,  he  would  doubtless  have  found  a  consider- 
able number  of  diseased  animals.     The  great  October  fair  of 
Ballinasloe  is  not  only  the  largest  in  Ireland  in  point  of  num- 
bers of  stock  sent  there,  but  also  the  most  noted  for  the  quality 
of  the  cattle.    The  yearly  records  of  the  progress  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Ireland,  which  are  admirably  arranged  in  the 
office  of  the  Veterinary  Department  in  Dublin,  show,  I  believe, 
that  shortly  after  the  period  at  which  this  fair  is  held,  the  re- 
turns of  fresh  outbreaks  of  "  distemper"  suddenly  increase  to 
a  marked  extent.  It  was  therefore  gratifying  to  learn  that  this 
year  the  Government  had  sent  an  inspector  to  Ballinasloe,  and 
that  this  gentleman  possessed  exceptional  qualifications,  and 
wai,  as  I  was  informed,  invested  with  ample  authority.    The 
great  fair  commenced  on  Tuesday,  October  1st.    That  day  and 
the  next  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sale  of  sheep,  and  it  is 
■ufficient  to  mention  that  the  published   returns  showed  that 
between  70,000   and  80,000   sheep  had  passed  through   the 
"  gaps,"  as  the  entrances  to  the  park  of  Garbally  and  the  ad- 
jacent fair-green  are   locally  termed.    The  third  day  was  the 
great  horse-fair,  but  a  large  number  of  cattle  also  arrived  in 
anticipation  of  the  morrow.     I  arrived  at  Ballinasloe  early  on 
Friday  morning,  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  Government  Veterinary  Commissioner.   The 
immense  fair-grenn  was  packed  with  cattle,,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  great  interest  that  I  undertook  the  task  of  ascertain- 
ing by  wliat  means,  and  with  what  staff,  this  immense  number 
of  beasts  was  being  inspected.    The  returns  subsequently  pub- 
lished showed  that  there  were  more  than  17,000  cattle  on  the 
fair-green  that  day.    They  were  not   separated  into  lots  by 
pens,  or  any  other  kind  of  division,  and  almost  every  inlet  to 


the  fair  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  owing  to  the 
frequent  collisions  of  an  in-going  with  an  out-going  lot  of  cattle. 
How  the  cattle  that  arrived  the  day  before  the  fair  fared  for 
food  and  water,  I  cannot  say.    The  probability  is  that  they 
got  neither,  as  the  fair  green  was  too  poached  to  afford  any 
herbage,  and  there  was  no  provision,  so  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, for  watering   cattle  on  it.    It  is  not  likely  that  the 
drovers,  having  once  got  their  beasts  on  the   green,  wonld 
drive  them  off  again  in  search  of  food  or  water ;  and  it  ia 
certain  that  the  arrivals  during  the  ensuing  night  and  follow- 
ing morning  must  have  been  compelled  to  make  their  last, 
meal  sufficient  for  their  wants  until  they  arrived  attheir  new  des- 
itnation.    Supposing  their  destination  to  be  England,  the  course 
of  events  must  have  been  very  nearly  what  I  am  now  about  ta 
describe.    Most  of  the  cattle  which  exchanged  hands  had  been 
bought  by  noon  on  the  4th  October,  and  the  energies  of  the 
purchasers  on  English  account  were  by  that  time  directed  to 
obtaining  an  appropriation  of  trucks   for  the  conveyance  of 
their  stock  to  North  Wall.    Their  drovers  were  busy  driving 
the  cattle  to  one  of  the  numerous  strips  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  railway,  which  had  been  hired  by  the  Company  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  stock  coming  to  and  going  from  the 
fair.    There  was  no  provision  for  giving  water  to  the  cattle  in 
these  hoof-poached  paddocks,  for  the  Transit  of  Animals 
(Ireland)  Order  does  not  compel  railway  companies  to  have 
water-troughs  at  their  cattle-sidings ;  and  although  the  swol- 
len Suck  was  flowing  at  a  very  trifling  distance  from  the 
station,  I  did  not  see  a  single  lot  of  cattle  driven  to  the  river- 
side.   This  might  not  have  been  the  fault  of  the  owners  or 
the  drovers,  for  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  convenient  public  approach  to  the  stream  from  near  the 
railway-station.    However,  the  points  to  be  kept  in  view  are 
these  :  1st,  the  railway  company  did  not  supply  their  pens  and 
paddocks  with  troughs  of  water ;  and  2nd,  the  cattle  had  to 
commence  their  journey  without  that  refreshment,  after  having 
already  been  kept,  in  all  probability,  at  least  24  hours  without 
food  or  water.     Arriving  in  Dublin  on  the  Friday  evening,  I 
ascertained  that  cattle  from  Ballinasloe  would  probably  reach 
North  Wall  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  during  the 
night  and  the  next  day  ;  and  as  many  as  possible  would  be  put 
on  board  the  steamboats  timed  to  leave  for   the  various  Eng- 
lish ports  by  the  morning  and  evening  tides  on  Saturday.  The 
probability  of  their  being  fed  and  watered  in  the  receiving- 
yards  belonging  to  the  various  railways  and  steamboat  compa- 
nies is,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  very  small  indeed,  except  in 
the  lyard  belonging  to  an  English  railway  company.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  cattle  bought  at 
Ballinasloe  fair  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain  were  not  fed 
or  watered  from  Thursday  until  Sunday,  at  the  earliest.  Those 
that  were  sent  by  the  London  and  North-Western  B,ailway 
Companies'  boats,  md  North  Wall  and  Holyhead,  doubtless 
obtained  water,  and  perhaps  a  little  hay,  on  Saturday  morning 
at  North  Wall,  and  at  Holyhead  on  Saturday  night  or  Sun- 
day morning.    The  remainder  were  shipped  to  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  other  ports,  without  having  food  or 
water  for  at  least  two  dasy,  during  which  they  underwent  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  by  road  or  rail  to  Ballinasloe,  that  of 
standing  in  the  fair  and  the  railway  paddock  nearly  all  one 
day,  if  not  part  of  another,  and  that  of  the  railway  journey 
from  Ballinasloe  to  Dublin  (92  miles).    After  their  two  days' 
fast  and  fatigue  they  had  to  stand  in  the  hold  of  a  steamboat 
during  a  sea-passage  varying  in  duration  from  13  to  24  hours, 
and  to  undergo  the  hardships  incidental  to  the  shipment,  to  the 
passage,  and  to  the  subsequent  landing,  before  receiving  even 
a  drop  of  water. — Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  in  the  new  nnmier  of 
the  R.  A,  S.  Journal. 


SALE  OF  MR.  A.  CRUICKSHANK'S  YOUNG  SHORT- 
HORNS. — At  the  annual  sale  at  Sittyton,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  36  young  bulls,  chiefly 
yearlings,  made  £1,521  9s.,  at  the  good  average  of 
£43  5s.;  and  18  heifers  made  £504,  at  £28  per  head. 
Magnet,  a  roan  yearling  by  Baron  Killerby  (33364),  out  of 
Gold  Mint,  by  The  Baron  (13833),  reached  to  the  top  price 
of  72  guineas ;  while  Octavius,  by  Champion  of  England, 
made  £70 ;  Earldom,  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  60  guineas ;  Shut- 
tleworth,  by  London  Pride,  64  guineas ;  and  others  over  60 
guineas.  The  best  heifer  was  the  yearling  Mimosa,  by  Sena- 
tor, which  was  knocked  down  at  46  guineas. 
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At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Athy  Farmers'  Cluh, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Castlemitchell,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Davidson 
read  the  following  paper  :— 

This  is  not  only  a  question  for  the  landlord  and  tenant,  hut 
it  is  a  great  national  question,  and  sooner  or  later  the  con- 
sumers must  deal  with  it ;  and  when  we  know  that  Ireland  is 
not  producing  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  it  ought  to 
feed  the  people,  it  is  time  for  the  consumers  to  know  the  rea- 
son why  there  is  such  loss  to  the  nation,  and  they  are  sure  to 
press  the  matter  upon  a  government  that  taxes  heavily  the 
produce  of  the  farmers  at  home  when  they  allow  the  foreign 
farmers  and  the  growers  of  wine  free  trade,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  British  colonies  have  a  free  land  law  which  is  denied 
the  farmers  at  home.  I  should  like  to  know  what  value  the 
great  bulk  of  consumers  get  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wine  when  our  iine  Irish  whisky  is  taxed  more  ?  and  by  free 
trade  in  foreign  cattle  when  the  disease  is  brought  over,  and 
a  large  percentage  destroyed  at  home  P  But  let  it  not  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  against  free  trade,  for  I  only  quote  these 
cases  to  show  that  the  farmers  at  home  should  have  free  trade 
in  everything  as  well  as  the  foreigner.  Therefore  it  is  now 
time  for  the  farmers  of  these  countries  to  see  that  they  are 
trifled  wilh  no  longer,  and  governed  by  one-sided  laws,  made 
to  suit  one  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  only.  Before  long 
there  must  be  a  great  change,  and  the  sooner  the  landlords 
and  tenants  understand  each  other  the  better,  and  work  toge- 
ther for  their  mutual  benefit.  There  is  a  great  difiiculty  in 
dealing  with  the  Land  question.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
the  rights  of  existing  property  to  protect,  and  on  the  other 
side  we  have  the  right  of  free  and  independent  people  to  create 
a  property  for  themselves  by  talent  and  industry.  And  it  is 
the  right  of  a  government  to  see  that  the  latter  right  is  not 
overpowered  by  the  existing  power  of  property,  and  by  those 
who  have  got  more  power  than  they  should  have  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  country.  But  to  return  to  my  subject — high 
rents  and  dear  labour,  and  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  farmers. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  present  rents  of  land  are  much 
too  high  ;  but  it  is  the  dread  of  a  rise  of  rents,  when  land  is 
improved,  which  stops  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
the  evil  that  wants  removal  by  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  Ireland,  in  comparison  with  England 
and  Scotland,  has  been  asleep  for  a  generation,  and  is  100 
years  behind  those  countries  in  farming — then  it  is  time  some- 
thing was  done  to  rouse  us  from  our  sleep,  and  government 
has  already  shown  their  power  to  interfere,  by  the  Land  Act, 
and  they  must  still  further  protect  the  tenant  from  the  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  landlord  until  he  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tect himself.  The  Land  Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
•and  had  it  not  been  spoiled  by  what  I  have  already  called  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  it  would  have  been  a 
good  move,  and  government  will  yet,  I  hope,  strike  out  that 
clause  which  is  wrongly  named,  for  instead  of  allowing  the 
tenant  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  right  given  him,  it 
should  have  said  the  landlord  had  the  power  to  order  him  to 
do  so,  an  order  which  few  tenants  could  refuse,  unless  they 
run  the  risk  of  leaving  the  home  of  their  fathers,  a  move  few 
farmers  like  to  take.  With  regard  to  the  raising  of  rents : 
when  the  bill  was  first  framed  it  contained  a  clause  for  pro- 
viding a  county  valuator  to  report  on  all  cases  to  the  chair- 
man, and  1  could  never  understand  why  this  clause  was  doue 
away  ;  for  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  sitting  on  a  bench  deciding 
a  land  case,  never  having  seen  the  place,  is  absurd,  especially 
when  we  hear  in  every  court  exactly  opposite  swearijg.  I 
believe  this  was  one  of  the  best  clauses  in  the  bill,  and  were  it 
properly  carried  out,  would  still,  if  added,  make  the  bill  nearly 
perfect ;  for  this  valuator  would  be  a  check  in  the  rise  of  rents 
on  improving  tenants,  for  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
valuation  of  any  farm  was  to  be  based  on  Griffith's  valuation, 
and  the  valuator  would  then  have  to  find  out  what  money  the 
owner  spent  on  the  improvements  of  the  farm,  and  for  which 
he  should  be  justly  allowed  4^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in 
addition  15  per  cent,  on  Griffith's  valuation  for  the  rise  of 
land,  and  then  all  other  improvements  should  be  the  tenant's, 
and  the  rent  settled  accordingly  j  liat  farmers  should  protest 


against  a  re- valuation  of  land  at  present,  when  the  improve- 
ments belong  to  the  tenant  in  most  cases,  for  many  people 
place  great  value  on  the  building  of  houses  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,  whereas  a  tenant  could  soon  spend  £1,000  on  manures 
and  improving  labour  which  he  would  not  get  back  for  years, 
and  which  might  pass  into  the  landlord's  interests  by  a  re- 
valuation ;  and  to  enable  tenants  to  make  equal  agreements 
with  the  landlord,  he  must  be  protected  by  some  such  valua- 
tion as  I  have  proposed,  based  on  Griffith's  valuation,  and  the 
rights  of  the  landlord  only  add  to  his  rent,  and  the  tenant  pro- 
tected from  the  sherilT  and  eviction  laws.  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject and  aid  the  farmer,  I  think  the  simplest  way  would  be  to 
enforce  leases  and  free  trade  in  land,  and  enable  a  farmer  to 
sell  his  farm  the  same  as  a  horse  or  cow,  and  bankers  would  then 
advance  money  to  industrious  farmers  to  enable  them  to  raise 
more  produce  ;  and  the  government  should  alter  the  law,  so 
that  a  tenant  of  any  lease  could  borrow  money  from  theni  to 
do  the  permanent  improvements  (the  land  being  responsible 
for  it,  no  matter  who  held  it) .  Then  the  bankers  would  advance 
money  freely  to  purchase  stock  with  to  those  who  could  be 
depended  on,  knowing  that  the  place  could  be  sold  to  meet 
debts,  and  in  this  way  the  future  of  the  farmer  would  be  pros- 
perous ;  but  under  the  present  system  it  is  most  gloomy  for 
improving  men,  and  under  the  former  system  the  farmer  could 
meet  the  labourer  fairly,  and  cope  with  dear  labour  in  all  its 
forms  ;  but  hampered  as  he  is,  he  must  hamper  the  labourer. 
With  regard  to  dear  labour  I  have  only  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks, for  if  the  farmer  had  his  difficulties  settled,  he  could 
deal  properly  with  the  labourer,  and  had  he  his  land  at  15  per 
cent,  over  Griffith's  valuation  on  a  large  lease,  and  all  his  im- 
provements his  own,  he  could  then  be  liberal  with  his  labourer, 
and  through  the  Board  of  Works  give  him  a  comfortable 
house,  and  make  him  a  prosperous  member  of  society,  and  by 
doing  so  he  would  place  the  labourers  in  a  position  to  marry 
early  and  become  settled  men,  who  had  something  to  look  to, 
and  would  find  by  care  and  forethought  he  could  earn  a  com- 
fortable living  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  a  few  years 
one  such  man  would  be  worth  two  of  the  present  men ;  and 
by  paying  largely  in  goods  of  the  farm,  such  as  house  and 
garden,  cow's  keep,  and  potatoes,  the  wages  would  come  light 
on  the  farmer,  and  do  the  man  more  good.  But  the  farmers, 
the  masters  of  the  labourer,  must  see  that  they  have  now  to 
do  with  a  much  more  independent  class  of  labourers  than  for- 
merly, and  must  treat  them  accordingly,  just  as  the  landlords 
have  to  do  with  a  more  independent  class  of  farmers,  and  must 
also  treat  them  accordingly.  All  times  have  changed,  and  we 
must  get  into  Yankee  customs.  And  in  reply  to  this  the 
landlord  may  say  :  "  As  labour  has  risen  I  am  bound  to  pay 
my  servants  more,  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  a  rise  of 
rent  to  meet  it ;"  but  this  argument  is  easily  met.  With  re- 
gard to  servants  and  his  home  farm,  he  has  the  same  rise  of 
meat  and  produce  he  holds  up  to  the  tenants :  so  much  for 
the  extra  rent.  With  regard  to  his  establishment,  he  has  as 
much  income  (to  pay  his  few  servants)  as  his  joint  tenants 
combined  have  to  pay  some  thousands  of  labourers  ;  and  if  he 
wishes  he  could  make  Mr.  So-and-so  valet  him,  and  also  at- 
tend on  himself,  instead  of  keeping  Mr.  So-and-so  to  attend 
him,  and  Mr.  So-and-so  to  attend  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  Bill  in 
the  pantry  to  do  the  work  of  both.  Gentlemen,  before  closing 
and  giving  you  time  for  a  discussion,  1  think  we  should  state 
what  sort  of  a  lease  a  tenant  should  accept.  We  aU  know 
what  we  don't  want,  few  of  us  can  tell  what  lease  we  do 
want,  or  what  a  fair  lease  should  be  ;  and  a  lease  should  be 
short  and  to  the  point  and  easily  explained ;  and  I  now 
place  before  you  the  clauses  of  a  short  lease  which, 
through  your  discussion,  I  hope  will  be  made  more  perfect : 
A  lease  should  contain  the  following  covenants : 

1st  Clause. — Names  of  parties,  number  of  acres,  amount  of 
rent,  times  of  payment,  &c. 

2nd. — The  time  of  lease,  which  should  not  be  less  than 
forty-five  years,  to  enable  the  tenant  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 

3rd. — Should  bind  the  tenant  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
laudlord  to  supply  all  means  for  improvement,  should  he  de* 
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sire  it,  and  for  which  the  tenant  sliould  pay  a  reasonable  per- 
centage. 

4th. — To  bind  the  tenant  not  to  take  more  than  two  grain 
crops  without  a  manured  green  crop  intervening. 

5th. — To  bind  the  tenant  to  keep  all  houses,  fences,  water- 
courses, roads,  &c.,  in  good  repair. 

6th. — To  reserve  to  the  landlord  the  privilege  of  shooting 
over  the  farm. 

7th. — To  reserve  all  minerals  to  the  landlord,  lime,  stones, 
and  sand  excepted,  but  the  tenant  be  paid  for  any  surface  da- 
mage done  by  the  removal  of  minerals. 

8th. — The  tenant  should  be  bound  to  improve  all  waste 
land  when  he  has  the  power  to  do  so  by  borrowing  money. 

9th. — To  bind  the  landlord,  at  the  end  of  lease,  to  pay  all 
permanent  improvements  and  unexhausted  manures  (only  such 
improvements  as  will  increase  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  to 
be  considered), 

10th. — The  tenant  to  have  the  power  of  sale  of  the  interest 
in  his  lease,  and  m  case  the  landlord  disputes  the  solvency  of 
the  purchaser  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  as  provided  for  in 
the  next  clause. 

11th. — To  settle  the  valuation  of  permanent  improvements 
and  unexhausted  manures,  or  any  dispute  arising  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease,  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  or  betwixt 
neighbouring  tenants  on  the  same  estate  by  arbitration  of  two 
practical  men,  mutually  chosen,  and  an  umpire,  whose  deci- 
sion should  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  his  idea  was  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  leases,  provided  they  had  security  of  tenure.  The 
landlord  was  entitled  to  the  natural  value  of  the  soil,  but  the 
tenant  had  an  equal  right  to  his  improvements.  If  the  tenant 
were  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  interest  to  the  best  advantage, 
it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  farm  high.  In  that  case  the 
covenants  and  the  clauses  of  any  lease  were  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  This  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  likely  to  be  got 
very  soon.  On  that  account  Mr.  Davidson's  lease,  if  it  could 
be  got,  would  be  a  very  good  one. — The  Chairman  :  I  am  in 
favour  of  leases  and  favourable  covenants.  If  we  had  what  is 
called  perpetuity  of  tenure,  many  farmers  might  not  farm 
properly,  and  reduce  the  value  of  land  by  bad  management. 
There  would  be  no  control  over  such  tenants. — Mr.  Lind- 
say :  The  experience  of  France  and  Prussia  is  direct  against 
that  argument. 

Mr.  HOBERTSON  :  In  many  parts  of  England  the  tenant- 
farmers  would  rather  be  paid  for  their  unexhausted  improve- 
ments and  have  no  lease.  I  know  that  in  Lincolnshire  they 
have  a  certain  custom  by  which  they  are  paid  for  their  til- 
lages, manures,  and  so  on.  They  prefer  that  state  of  things 
from  year  to  year,  and  they  have  these  payments  between 
them  and  eviction. — Mr.  Davidson  :  That  is  the  northern 
custom,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  commence  with  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bagot  :  And  there  is  this  diifereuce  between 
the  two  countries — the  landlord  in  England  does  everything 
in  the  way  of  improvements  ;  the  tenant  lays  out  nothing  but 
the  manures  and  seeds. — Mr.  Robertson  :  That  simplifies 
the  question.  There  is  not  such  a  complication  of  the  matter 
when  the  landlord  is  only  the  receiver  of  the  rent,  so  to  speak, 
while  the  tenant  is  doing  everything  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment.— Mr.  Lindsay  :  The  general  rule  in  this  country, unless 
where  there  is  a  good  hberal  landlord,  is  that  the  tenants  make 
all  the  improvements. — Mr.  Robertson  :  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  tlie  present  situation  is  the  desire  of  the  land- 
lords for  high  rents.  Labour  is  very  liigh ;  they  demand 
higher  wages  Tlie  farmer  is  in  the  centre  of  tlie  two,  and  be- 
tween the  demands  for  higher  rents  and  higher  wages  he  does 
not  well  know  what  to  do.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  depends  on  the  farmer,  and  looking  over  recent  sta- 
tistics which  I  had  occasion  to  make  out,  we  find  that  only 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  hving  on  the  soil.  That 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  not  only  called  on  to  give  an 
increase  of  rent,  but  to  pay  an  increase  for  laliour,  and  to  keep 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  going. — Mr.  Trye  :  I 
think  a  very  long  lease  is  in  many  respects  not  to  be  desired. 
Forty-live  years  is  a  very  long  time.  A  great  many  ups  and 
downs  will  happen  in  that  time  ;  but  if  you  have  a  revaluation 
now  and  again,  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  than  having  a 
fixed  rent  for  forty-f've  years. — The  Chairman  :  The  reason 
Mr.  Davidson  put  in  forty-five  years  is  because  he  wants  the 
tenant  to  have  power  to  borrow.  With  a  lease  for  a  shorter 
period  than  forty-two  years,  the  tenant  cannot  borrow  money 
trora  the  Board  of  Works.— Mr.  Trye  :  If  tliere  was  a  proper 


Bill  passed,  there  might  bfe  a  different  arrangement,  by  which 
the  tenant  would  have  power  to  borrow  on  a  shorter  lease, 
provided  the  landlord  could  not  offer  any  reasonable  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  The  whole  tendency  of  the  times  is  in 
favour  of  greater  freedom  to  the  tenant  and  the  recognition 
of  his  property.  It  is  a  very  great  hardship,  if  a  man  creates 
a  property  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  that  another  person 
should  have  the  right  of  confiscating  that  property  at  a  certam 
time,  even  at  the  conclusion  of  a  lease.  It  very  often  happens 
that  a  lease  expires  at  an  unpropitious  time,  when  there  is 
little  demand  for  cattle  or  corn,  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  produce.  He  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  that  pro- 
perty because  his  lease  has  expired.  In  Scotland  the  lease 
system  is  more  practised  than  in  any  of  the  three  countries, 
and  there  before  the  lease  expires  the  farmer  may  see  his  farm 
advertised  for  twelve  months  before  he  gives  it  up.  And  he 
sees  half-a-dozen  or  half-a-score,  may-be,  looking  over  his 
land  with  the  view  of  overbidding  against  him.  It  is  through 
such  means  land  has  in  fact  been  put  up  to  auction. — Mr. 
Lindsay  :  The  Scotch  farmers  don't  make  the  improvements ; 
they  merely  work  the  land. — Mr.  Robertson  :  Very  often 
they  have  to  do  drainage. — Mr.  Lindsay  :  But  they  get  the 
land  cheaper  for  that. — Mr.  Robertson  :  I  don't  think  that 
is  taken  into  account. — Mr.  Davidson  :  Suppose  there  was 
no  lease,  the  landlord  might  not  take  a  good  time  to  raise  the 
rents. — Mr.  Robertson  :  If  there  was  a  revaluation  of  rents 
at  certain  intervals  that  could  easily  be  settled. — Mr.  David- 
son :  At  the  end  of  the  lease,  or  at  a  revaluation  it  would  be 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  There  is  one  thing  ia  connection  with  the 
question  I  thought  Mr.  Davidson  would  dwell  more  on 
than  he  did  in  his  paper.  There  is  one  move  made  now 
to  raise  the  rents,  on  the  principle,  whether  it  is  just  or 
not,  of  the  average  prices-  Do  you  think  the  average  price 
of  produce  is  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 
1  know  of  course  that  the  prices  of  stock  are  double  what 
they  were  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  that  being  so,  the  farmer 
must  have  double  the  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  his  farm. 
But  the  loss  to  the  farmer  from  disease  amongst  his  stock  is 
also  much  greater  than  twenty-one  years  ago.  I  found  in  a 
Chester  paper  the  other  day  that  they  take  up  these  matters 
very  much  more  warmly  in  England  than  we  do,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  our  magistrates  here  would  say  about 
taking  np  the  subject  that  was  discussed  at  the  Chester 
county  sessions.  The  magistrates  might  say  it  was  none  of 
their  business.  After  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  the  Chair- 
man at  the  Chester  sessions  went  into  the  subject  of  cattle 
disease  in  Ireland.  I  fiud  by  the  return  here  that  up  to  August 
last  220,000  cattle  were  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
along  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford.  If  all 
those  cattle  were  suffering  from  disease,  some  one  must 
be  at  a  loss.  The  cattle  were  sent  there  for  embarkation,  and 
the  farmer  must  be  the  loser,  for  his  stock  are  depreciated  in 
value  to  a  great  extent.  What  they  are  caUing  for  at  Chester 
Sessions  is  more  stringent  inspection  of  Irish  cattle  carried  by 
Irish  railways  and  steamboats.  This  paper  states,  and  I  hope 
Professor  Ferguson  will  take  notice  of  it,  that  "  There  are  no 
Government  inspectors  at  the  Irish  ports,  and  the  speaker  was 
told  also  there  was  no  official  inspection  at  Holyhead,  which 
was  the  port  most  of  the  Irish  cattle  came  to  for  Cheshire. 
He  thought  there  should  be  inspectors  at  the  port  of  entry 
similar  to  those  at  Bristol  at  the  east  coast,  with  power  to 
slaughter  infected  animals,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  foreign 
cattle.  681  cattle  and  C6  sheep  from  foreign  parts  had  been 
slaughtered  in  this  country."  In  the  county  of  Chester  alone 
Captain  Jones  Smith  submitted  a  return,  showing  that  in  that 
one  county  in  England,  from  the  23rd  August,  1869,  to  Febru- 
ary 16th,  1873,  "  Pleuro-pneumonia  :  893  animals  attacked, 
318  killed  for  market,  136  for  burial,  185  died,  253  recovered, 
and  1  remained  under  treatment.  Foot-and-mouth  disease : 
129,675  attacked,  86  killed  for  market,  91  for  burial,  1,959 
died,  127,421  recovered,  and  118  remained  under  treatment." 
Now,  it  appears  from  that  return,  that  all  the  cattle  here 
stated  were  slaughtered  as  a  prevention  against  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  they  were  trying  to  make  out  that  all  this  disease 
was  coming  from  Ireland.  If  they  succeed  in  establishing 
that  point,  more  stringent  regulations  will  be  put  in  force  on 
railways  and  steamboats.  If  the  railway  companies  were 
obliged  to  do  that,  they  must  raise  their  prices,  and  tliat  will 
shut  up  the  cattle  trade  altogether.    One  company  alone  finds 
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that  the  small  amount  of  dividend,  not  more  than  five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  which  they  are  able  to  give  the  shareholders,  on 
the  cattle  traffic,  is  so  small,  that  if  they  put  on  such  prohibitory 
rates  for  cleansing  trucks,  they  will  not  carry  cattle  at  all  by 
rail.  All  this  is  reacting  on  the  tillage  farmer,  because  he 
must  pay  for  it  in  some  shape  or  form.  Therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  ot  affairs,  though  the  price  of  meat  is  high  the  farmer 
is  not  getting  the  same  profit  as  when  meat  was  6d.  a  pound. 
The  high  price  of  meat  now  was  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  stock.  I  was  speaking  to  a  farmer  who  resides  on  the 
border  of  Berwickshire,  and  he  looks  upou  his  stock  as  so  much 
capital  invested  in  the  farm,  and  if  he  did  not  get  a  fair  return 
he  would  throw  it  up.  He  had  a  21  years'  lease  with  a  clause 
for  surrender  every  seven  years,  and  of  the  seven  years  there 
were  six  just  expired.  If  the  exceptional  prices  go  on  for 
store  stock,  he  said  he  could  not  make  two  per  cent.,  and  he 
would  throw  up  his  lease  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  He 
had  also  a  good  many  more  Josses  from  disease  tlian  he  used  to 
have.  The  animal  that  would  cost  £7  twenty  years  age  would 
now  bring  £16.  We  ought  to  keep  these  facts  before  the 
public,  for  tillage  farming  was  wholly  the  question  bearing  on 
the  farmer.  One  would  think  that  instead  of  raising  rents  it 
ought  to  be  a  question  of  lessening  rents. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  There  never  was  so  small  a  margin  between 
store  stock  and  fat  cattle  as  at  present. — Mr.  Trye  :  The  small 
cottier  farmers  are  better  off  now  than  they  were,  or  than  the 
extensive  dairy  farmers. — The  Chairman  said  in  that  part  of 
the  country  they  had  no  grass  for  cattle  during  summer. — Mr. 
Robertson  said  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  disease 
into  England,  he  had  brought  a  lot  of  sheep  from  Scotland  last 
year,  and  they  brought  the  disease  with  them. — Mr.  Ba&ot 
said  it  was  undoubted  that  those  calves  from  Bristol  brought 
the  disease  into  Ireland. — Mr.  Eobertson  said  there  was 
less  profit  from  stock  and  tillage  than  ever.  Very  few  store 
stock  came  to  that  district,  for  they  had  no  water  on  the  land, 
and  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  give  turnips.  Though  they 
got  high  prices  for  their  cattle  they  had  less  profit  than  for- 
merly.— Mr.  Morrin  :  The  tillage  farmer  is  not  getting  as 
much  profit  at  all  as  he  used  to  get. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Another  difficulty  with  dairymen  is  the 
impossibility  of  getting  good  dairymaids.  In  the  neighbouring 
fairs  I  have  been  told  by  thirty  or  forty  people  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  dairy  cows  as  they  could  not  get  dairymaids 
to  milk  the  cows  properly,  nor  convert  the  cream  into  butter. 
That  is  the  reason  why  store  stock  are  so  dear.  Another 
reason  was  that  on  the  other  side  the  proprietors  were  turning 
the  country  into  deer  forests,  on  account  of  which  we  have 
now  500,000  less  sheep  annually  than  formerly  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. — Mr.  Bagot  :  You  would  not  prevent  a  man 
turning  his  land  into  a  deer  park  if  he  wishes  ? — Mr.  Robert- 
son :  I  certainly  would. — Mr.  Bagot  :  That  is  not  free  trade. 
— Mr.  Robertson  :  You  cannot  carry  free  trade  into  every 
relationship  of  life. — The  Chairman  :  One  thing  with  regard 
to  the  petition  they  put  on  us  about  so  much  disease,  it  is  well 
known  that  cattle  in  transit  or  travelling  the  roads  gather  dis- 
ease by  the  way. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  Here  is  their  petition — "  That  a  memorial  be 
presented  by  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions  to  the  Privy 
Council,  stating  that  great  losses  have  occurred  in  this  county 
from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
that  they  have  received  evidence  from  their  chief  inspector 
that  much  of  this  disease  can  be  traced  to  animals  imported 
from  Ireland  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  county  ; 
and  urging  that  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  largely  preva- 
lent in  Ireland,  greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  in- 
spection of  animals  that  are  carried  by  railways  in  Ireland  and 
in  steamboats  to  this  country  ;  and  that  the  inspection  of  Irish 
cattle  be  made  compulsory  on  the  local  authorities  at  ports  of 
landing  in  the  same  way  as  cattte  coming  from  foreign  ports." 
The  provisional  orders  of  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  of  railway  trucks  on  the  Irish  railways  were 
openly  disregarded,  and  in  the  vessels  the  beasts  were  very 
much  crowded.  Probably  the  germs  of  disease  were  brought 
out  by  the  sufferings  and  want  of  ventilation  and  food  which 
the  animals  underwent  both  in  railways  and  in  the  steamboats 
in  which  they  crossed.  I  think  I  may  tarn  my  laud  into  a 
deer  park,  if  the  deer  will  sell. — Mr.  Robertson  :  That  argu- 
has  not  been  used. — Mr.  Bagot  :  What  does  a  man  want  deer 
for? — Mr.  Robertson  :  Sport.— Mr.  Bagot  :  No,  he  will  sell 
them  to  a  man  who  wants  to  rent  the  land  for  the  sport  the 
deer  will  give.— Mr,  Robekxson  ;  He  may  sell  them,  but  he 


does  not  produce  as  much  food  from  deer  as  from  sheep  ;  what 
we  maintain  is  that  the  land  is  not  his  own.— Mr.  Bagot  : 
There  are  a  very  few  men  who  turn  their  mountains  into  deer 
parks  for  their  own  sport.  But  he  lets  them  to  a  man  who 
will  pay  a  very  large  rent  for  the  sport.  If  a  man  tliinks  he 
will  get  more  money  for  the  sheep,  he  will  not  keep  deer.  You 
go  for  the  principle  of  free  trade.— -Mr.  Robertson  :  If  a  man 
gets  up  a  nuisance  in  this  place  will  he  be  tolerated  ? — Mr. 
Bagot  :  That  is  not  a  nuisance.— Mr.  Robertson  :  It  leads 
to  the  extermination  of  the  people.— Mr.  Lindsay  :  As  was 
the  case  on  the  Sutherland  property.— Mr.  Robertson  :  You 
can't  say  it  is  on  the  principle  of  free  trade  if  a  man  takes  the 
whole  land  of  the  country  and  convert  it  to  what  he  hkes.  The 
land  is  not  the  property  of  the  man  who  possesses  it . — Mr. 
Bagot  :  The  Land  Act  shows  clearly  that  land  is  the  property 
of  the  State. — Mr.  Robertson:  And  I  say  it  is  not  on  the 
principle  of  free  trade  to  introduce  deer  and  exterminate  the 
people.  It  is  a  most  monstrous  proposition. — Mr.  Bagot  : 
But  your  own  farm  is  planted  with  sheep,  and  a  number  of 
famihes  had  to  be  cleared  out  for  that  purpose.— Mr.  Robert- 
son :  I  did  not  depopulate  it.  I  produce  food  for  the  people. 
— Mr.  Bagot  :  Suppose  it  is  so,  I  take  up  the  statistics  of 
Ireland,  which  would  give  us  much  valuable  information  if  we 
studied  them,  and  I  see  here  the  depopulation  of  this  country 
since  1841 ;  with  a  less  population  now  than  we  had 
then  we  are  producing  more  food. — Mr.  Robertson  : 
I  doubt  it. — Mr.  Lindsay  :  Mr.  Bagot  is  correct. — 
Mr.  Bagot  :  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  country  is 
producing  more  food  than  when  the  population  was  larger. — 
Mr.  Lindsay  :  It  is  the  same  with  every  county  in  Ireland. — 
Mr.  Robertson  said  that  in  France  where  they  had  a  peasant 
proprietary,  the  produce  was  greater  where  the  small  farms 
were  in  existence  than  on  the  larger  ones. — Mr.  Lindsay: 
The  population  is  the  test  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  if  the 
people  are  properly  employed. — Mr.  Robertson  said  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  there  was  a  decrease  annually  of  store 
sheep  to  the  number  of  500,000,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
decrease  the  demand  for  sheep  was  so  great  that  the  price  of 
mutton  had  ultimately  risen  to  itS  present  priee  ;  of  course  the 
consumer  had  to  pay  for  that. — Mr.  Lindsay  said  the  prin- 
cipal men  who  had  converted  land  into  deer  forests  were  the 
Dukeof  Atho  land  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.— Mr.  Bagot  : 
The  next  generation  will  pass  again  to  sheep.  With  regard  to 
the  heads  of  the  lease  proposed  by  Mr.  Davidson.  We  have 
all  heard  a  great  deal  about  leases  lately,  and  an  impression  is 
abroad  that  we  don't  want  leases,  that  we  object  to  everything 
and  will  agree  to  nothing.  It  is  just  that  the  large  farmer 
should  ask  reasonable  protection  and  pay  a  reasonable  rent. 
This  proposed  lease  is  worth  discussing,  and  the  discussion 
may  eventuate  in  good. 

Mr.  Davidson,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting,  read  over  the 
heads  of  the  lease  he  proposed. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  Now  with  regard  to  one  clause,  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  what  Mr.  Trye  says.  Forty-five  years  is  a  long  titae  for 
either  party  to  be  bound  to  a  continuous  rent.  Might  there  not 
be  a  clause,  whenever  the  government  of  the  country  had  a 
revaluation — suppose  a  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  and  that 
we  had  a  re-valuation  every  ten  years,  then  should  the  rents 
rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  any  government  valuation  taken  ? 
I  throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Trye  and  I  talked  it 
over  last  night,  but  we  could  not  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion.— Chairman  :  There  is  one  way  of  regulating  rents, 
by  keeping  an  account  of  the  average  prices  of  corn  and  meat, 
as  they  do  in  Scotland. — Mr.  Robertson  :  In  Scotland  they 
do  not  take  in  meat,  but  they  do  all  classes  of  grain. — Mr. 
Lindsay  :  They  pay  in  kind  in  Scotland. — Chairm^vn  :  They 
don't  pay  in  kind  now,  but  according  to  kind.  In  some  cases 
no  doubt  it  was  still  the  practice,  and  it  is  fair,  for  the  tenant's 
rent  rises  and  falls  according  to  produce. — Mr.  Bagot  :  If  it 
was  a  fair  thing  to  raise  the  rents  on  that  theory,  the  prices  of 
meat  being  double  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  it  would 
be  a  ground  for  raising  reuts.  I  say  it  is  a  fallacy  to  take 
that  as  a  standard. — Mr.  Robertson  said  no  doubt  meat 
might  be  much  higher  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but 
there  was  a  fall  on  wheat,  which  some  years  ago  was  worth 
45s.  a  barrel,  and  it  went  down  to  six-and-thirty  shillings  a 
barrel.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  now. — Mr.  Lindsay  : 
Thirty-six  is  the  top  price.  Wheat  has  become  a  very  fickle 
crop  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Robertson  stated  that  in  Scotland  rent  is  often  paid 
two-thirds  in  money  and  one-third  in  corn,  or  one-third  money 
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and  two-thirds  corn.  The  com  factors,  the  men  who  go 
through  the  country  buying  and  selling  corn,  are  at  certain 
periods  called  before  the  sheriff  of  each  county  and  examined 
on  oath  as  to  the  prices  they  bought  and  sold  for  during  the 
season.  The  sheriff  then  strikes  an  average  of  the  prices,  and 
that  is  declared  to  be  the  average  price  of  the  year.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  pay  his  rent  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money,  a 
hundred  quarters  of  corn  go  at  the  average  price — or  suppose 
one-third  is  in  money  and  two-thirds  in  corn,  the  corn  is 
valued  at  the  average  price. 

Chairman  :  There  is  great  danger  in   that.      If  there  is 
a  man  who  has  a  bad  crop  of  corn,  the  tenant  paying  rent  has 
to  pay  according  to  the  average  prices,  and  the  man  who   has 
a  bad  crop  has  then  to  pay  as  much  as  the  man  with  a  good 
crop. — Mr.  Davidson  :  And  very  often  the  bad    crop  raises 
the  prices.      The    Scotch  are    a    steady    people,     but   in 
Ireland    they    are    a    hap-liazard    people,    and    like    to 
make     a    rush    at    things.      A  long  lease,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  best,  if  you   get  it   at   a  fair    rent. — Mr.  Bagot  :  I 
think  so  too. — Chairman  :  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Robertson,  that  a  man  is  not  to  plant  trees  and  deer 
on  his  land  if  it  pleases  him. — Mr.  Lindsay  :  But  not  to  ex- 
teminate  the  people  fer  that  purpose. — Mr.  Trte  :  I  like  a 
long  lease.     I  would  have  no  objection  to  it  provided  the  rents 
were  adjusted  every  seven  or  ten  years — not  by  the  landlord  or 
agent,  but  by  the  Government. — Mr.  Robertson  did  not 
think  the  lease  system  would  work  well.     He  maintained  that 
the  improved  value  of  his  holding  should  belong  to  the  tenant 
— tliat  is  improvements  effected  by  his  own  capital  and  indutry. 
And  if  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  sell  that  farm,  or  if  the  land- 
lord has  to  choose  between  evicting  the  tenant  and  paying  for 
the  improvements,  there  was  very  little  fear  of  the  landlord 
doing  either  one  or  the  other. — Mr.  Bagot  :  How  are  im- 
provements to  be  tested  ? — Mr.  Robertson  :  Let  them  be 
tested  in  open  market. — Mr.  Bagot  :  And  is  the  landlord  to 
have  no  benefit  from  any  increase  in  the  value  of  landP — Mr. 
Robertson  :  The  landlord  has  a  right  to  anything  in  that 
way,  but  if  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  his  improvements  what 
need  is  there  for  a  lease  ? — Mr.  Bagot  :  I  cannot  go  with  you 
there,   because  it  might  not  be  compensation  for  me  to  be 
turned  out  and  paid  for  my  improvements.     I  might  not  be 
able  to  get  another  farm,  and  I  cannot  at  all  admit  that  a 
money  compensation  would  compensate   every   man  who  is 
evicted. — Mr.  Robertson  :  But  with  what  I  say,  where  is 
the  probability  of  that  ?     We  want  perpetuity  of  tenure. — Mr. 
Bagot  :  That  is  the  same  as  a  lease  for  ever. — Mr.  Robert- 
son :  You  may  take  in  that  light.    The  tenant  should  have 
the  same  lease  as  the  landlord  has. — Mr.  MoRRiN  :  If  the 
ments  I  would  like  to  have  a  lease  in  addition  to  my  iraprove- 
landlord  chooses  to   turn  out  a  tenant,  and  pay  for  the  im- 
provements.— Mr.  Trye  :  I  perfectly  agree   with  Mr.  Bagot, 
that    the    mere   paying    for  improvements  is  not   sufficient, 
because   the    man   may  have  brought  the   farm  into  such  a 
condition  that  even  if  he  gets  the  value  of  improvements,  he 
merely  gets  back  the  capital  lie  invested  in  the  soil ;  and  if  he 
takes  another  farm  it  will  be  years  before  he  begins  to  make 
money. — Mr.  Bagot  :  And  the  man  not  only  improved  the 
soil  itself,  but  he  improved  the  value  of  land  by  his  improve- 
ments.— Mr.  Trye  :  He  may  have  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  on  the  farm   and  in  making  these  improvements,  so  he 
merely  gets  the  capital  he  started  with. — Dr.  Kynsey  :  And 
that  would  be  very  poor  compensation  for  a  man  who  is 
turned  out.    I  would  like  to  know   the  man  who  spent  all 
his  money    in    improving    the  laud,   expended   all  his  brain 
work     and     labour — I   would     like    to     know     how     such 
a  man   would  like  to  be  turned  out   for  any  miserable  com- 
pensation he  might  get. — Mr.  Lindsay  :    I  believe  some   of 
the  parties  present  are  about  to  he  treated  to  something  of  the 
sort. — Mr.  Davidson  :  It  is  a  very  gloomy  state  of  things, 
iu  such  a  case,  that  a  man  could  only  get  the  compensationjtlie 
Land  Act  allows. — Mr.  Robertson  :  We  want  perpetuity'  of 
tenure  with  our  improvements. — Mr.  Bagot  :  What   would 
you  do  with  a  man  who  does  not  improve  ? — I  would  turn  him 
out. — Mr.  Robertson  said  they  could  have  no  better    proof 
than  the  North  of  Ireland  of  the  value  of  security  of  tenure. — 
Mr.  Bagot  :  They  have  much  lower  rents. — Mr.  Robertson 
did  not  think  they  had. — Mr.  Davidson  was  certain  they  had. 
—Mr.  Bagot  :     When    they    are    able     to      give    twenty 
years'     purchase, '    the       value      of     the      fee      simple, 
the  rent  must  be  low. — Mr.  Robertson  :  The  reason  why 
Bgiicultuie  in  8ome  parts  of  the  Korth  wm  bad  was  because 


the  land  was  bad.— Mr.  Bagot  :  Oh,  lif  you  want  to  see  bad 
farming,  go  to  the  North  of  Ireland — Fermanagh,  for  instance, 
and  several  other  counties. — Mr.  Robertson  said  he  was  not 
of  that  opinion. — Mr.  Davidson  said  it  was  a  positive  fact, 
and  land  in  many  parts  of  the  North  was  let  at  a  pound  an 
acre  less  than  its  real  value. — Mr.  Bagot  :  But  the  point  at 
issue  is  the  length  of  the  lease.  I  don't  agree  with  Mr. 
Robertson  that  there  never  was  to  be  a  termination  to  any 
tenant's  tenure.  Because,  if  the  tenant  does  not  improve — Mr. 
Robertson  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  landlord  who  turns  his 
place  into  a  deer-park — and  I  want  to  have  the  power  to  turn 
out  a  bad  tenant.  If  a  man  does  not  improve  the  land  he 
ought  to  be  turned  out. — Mr.'  Robertson  :  In  Ulster,  if  the 
tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent,  he  is  put  out. — Mr.  Hosie  :  If  a 
man  stops  behind,  and  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  times,  he 
will  die  out. — Mr.  Davidson  said  if  a  bad  tenant  who  allowed 
his  land  to  go  to  waste  was  not  to  be  interfered  with,  it  came 
to  this,  that  the  man  who  pays  his  rent  and  cultivates  his  farm 
properly  is  fined  for  it. — Mr.  Lindsay  :  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  objectionable  in  having  waste  lands  improved,  as  you 
point  out,  but  who  is  to  direct  the  improvements? — Mr, 
Davidson  :  The  tenant  himself.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Davidson  said  that  in  case  a  tenant  became  bankrupt,  and 
went  away  before  the  borrowed  money  was  paid  off,  the  land 
should  be  responsible. — Mr.  Robertson  :  Then  I  say  there  is 
no  lease  required,  for  if  the  man  becomes  bankrupt,  who  is  to 
pay  the  money  ? — Mr.  Davidson  :  The  man  who  gets  the 
lease. — Chairman  :  The  tenant  ought  to  have  power  to 
borrow  in  order  to  make  improvements,  for  very 
often  the  landlord  will  not  feel  inclined  to  make 
improvements  or  allow  them  to  be  made.  Very  often 
the  tenant  would  want  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work. — Mr.  Davidson  :  The  government  money  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  inspector  before  the  tenant  can  get 
it. — Mr.  Robertson:  The  man  who  pajs  the  head  rent  is 
the  only  man  who  ought  to  borrow,  and  then  they  have  his 
security  for  the  payment. — Mr.  Bagot  :  By  act  of  parliament 
the  land  is  liable.  That  is  the  law  that  is  in  existence  at  this 
moment.  If  a  tenant  has  a  forty -two  years'  lease  he  can  bor- 
row.— Mr.  Davidson  :  And  my  reason  for  putting  in  forty- 
five  years  was  that  he  might  have  three  years  to  borrow. — Mr. 
Robertson  :  In  Scotland  they  are  agitating  for  perfect  free- 
dom to  till  the  land  any  way  they  please,  but  they  are  willing 
the  landlord  should  see  that  a  few  years  beiore  the  lease  ex- 
pires a  proper  rotation  of  cropping  is  pursued. 

Mr.  Bagot  then  took  the  clauses  of  Mr.  Davidson's  proposed 
lease,  and,  with  only  one  trifling  amendment  in  clause  ten,  the 
document  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bagot  :  Would  you  have  improvements  'registered 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  or  have  them  brought 
into  an  independent  court  ? — Mr.  Davidson  :  I  have  left  that 
to  the  Land  Act.  It  would  be  a  very  necessary  thing  to  have 
— I  mean  the  improved  letting  value  of  the  land  to  be  proved 
by  inquiry.' — Mr.  Bagot  :  The  tenant  under  lease  who  sells 
liis  interest,  the  landlord  should  have  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  solvency  of  the  incoming  man.  —  Mr. 
Trye  :  He  should  be  a  tenant  that  the  landlord  can't 
have  any  reasonable  objection  to.  —  Dr.'  Kynsey  : 
The  landlords  are  always  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
I  would  have  no  court  at  all,  but  I  would  have  an  independent 
valuator. — Mr.  Bagot  :  It  is  merely  to  protect  that  I  would 
keep  up  the  covenant  about  the  tenant  who  allows  his  farm  to 
become  waste. — Mr.  Davidson  :  The  covenant  in  my  lease 
would  put  him  to  that. — Mr.  Bagot  :  But  a  tenant  might 
do  a  great  deal  of  injury  before  you  could  put  him  out. 

Dr.  Kynsey  :  When  a  tenant  wishes  to  sell,  the  landlord 
should  have  the  pre-emption.  But  if  he  does  not  choose  to  pay, 
I  would  have  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  inclined  to  buy 
submitted  to  the  landlord.  I  would  be  very  much  inclined  to 
that,  and  tlie  landlord  should  not  object  to  the  man  unless  on 
reasonable  grounds.  That  is  what  I  would  have  instead  of 
Courts  of  Law  or  Chancery. — Mr.  Bagot  :  I  know  one  or  two 
remarkably  solvent  tenants  in  this  county  who  were  refused 
permission  to  buy  the  interest  in  land  because  the  landlord 
would  not  have  the  a  though  the  land  was  let  to  others  at 
a  lower  rent.  If  there  was  always  a  third  party  to  decided 
what^was  reasonable,  and  not  to  leave  such  a  thing  for  him  to 
decide,  I  would  protect  the  landlord  against  bad 
tenants. — Mr.  Davidson  :  The  last  clause  of  my  lease  would 
settle  that,— Mr.  Bagot  s  I  tliink  that  would  be  all  right,  if 
there  was  a  clause  iaserted  iu  the  lease  that  the  teuaat  shall 
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have  power  to  sell  his  interest,  and  in  case  of  any  dispute 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  that  dispute  he  referred  to 
arbitration. 

Dr.  Kynsey  :  That  would  answer  better — independent 
arbitration.  Let  the  landlord  have  one  arbitrator,  the  tenant 
another,  and  these  two  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  um- 
pire. Let  them  decide  every  dispute,  and  do  away  with  the 
Barrister's  court.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  the  whole 
misfortune  of  our  country  has  been  produced  by  the  bad  land- 
lord system.  Since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been  hearing  nothing 
but  disaffection,  I  might  say  worse,  and  in  our  days  we  have 
now  come  down  to  Fenianisra.  The  whole  is  produced  by  the 
despotic  tyranny  of  the  landlords  of  this  country.  T  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  there  would  not  be  a  policeman  for  the 
ten — I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  constabulary,  because 
they  are  a  respectable  well-conducted  body — you  would  not 
have  a  gaol  for  the  four,  nor  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  six  only 
for  the  present  mismanagement  of  land  by  landlords  in  this 
country. — Mr.  Robertson  :  And  unfortunately  they  throw  all 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  institutions  on  the  occupiers  of 
the  land. — Dr.  Kynsby  :  The  very  roads  of  the  country  are 
measured  on  them,  and  they  are  charged  half  the  cost.  We 
have  had  nothing  but  a  landlord  parliament  hitherto,  and  they 
have  taken  right  good  care  of  themselves.  I  hope,  as  old  as  I 
am,  I  will  not  be  taken  away  till  I  see  poor  old  Ireland  under 
fair  management. — Mr.  Davidson  :  They  will  be  orphans  by 
and  bye. — Mr.  Uobertson  :  The  great  barrier  to  improve- 
ment is  a  man  being  taxed  on  his  own  improvements.  There 
could  be  no  stronger  motive  to  make  a  farmer  improve  his  land 
than  self  interest.  If  you  put  a  man  into  a  farm  and  allow  him 
to  improve  that  farm  by  his  sweat,  capital,  and  skill,  and  that 
the  landlord  doubles  the  rent,  as  on  the  Leinster  estate,  where 
the  rent  had  been  increased  200  per  cent.  -The  Chair- 

man :  We  must  not  be  personal. — Mr.  Morrin  said  that  he 
heard  of  parties  who  never  improved  an  acre  of  land,  and  there 
was  not  a  word  about  raising  rent,  but  on  those  parties  who 
did  improve  there  was  an  enormous  increase. — Mr.  Bagot  : 
That  is  sure  to  be  the  case  always. — Mr.  Morrin  :  What  is 
it?  It  is  holding  out  a  premium  to  bad  farming. — Mr. 
Bagot  :  WpII,  I  would  like  to  get  a  lazy  tenant  out  of  the 
way. — Mr.  Morrin  :  Why  I  ask  that  is  this ;  from  all 
I  can  see  there  is  a  premium  held  out  to  every  man 
to  be  lazy,  and  doing  nothing  to  improve,  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood a  man  who  is  an  improving  tenant  is  taxed  on  his 
own  improvements,  while  the  lazy  man  is  let  off. — Dr.  Kyn- 
sey :  My  knowledge  of  the  country  is  this,  a  great  number  of 
farmers  are  afraid  to  improve. — Mr.  Morrin  :  I  believe  that, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it. — Dr.  Kynsey  :  Particularly  when  the 
lease  is  coming  to  a  close.  In  fact  the  landlord  system  in 
this  country  prevents  improvement. — Mr.  Bagot  :  Well,  any 
man  taking  up  that  agreement  proposed  by  Mr.  Davidson  need 
not  be  afraid  of  improving. — Dr.  Kynsey  :  No  ;  but  I  would 
rather  have  a  61  years'  lease. — Mr.  Bagot  :  I  met  a  landlord 
the  other  day,  and  really  when  men  are  so  anxious  to  point 
out  bad  landlords,  we  ought  to  give  credit  to  good  landlords. 


He  told  me  "  I  wanted  to  contract  myself  out  of  the  Land  Act 
with  my  tenants,  and  offered  them  31  years'  leases  at  a  small 
increase  of  rent,  and  if  they  liked  a  longer  lease,  I  told  them 
to  give  me  an  additional  half-crown  an  acre,  and  I  would  give 
it  to  them.  The  tenants  were  delighted  with  these  terms,  and 
I  gave  them  51  years'  leases." — Mr.  Morrin  :  I  beheve  Mr. 
La  Touche  gives  long  and  fair  leases  ? — Mr.  Bagot  :  I  am 
not  afraid  to  give  the  name — it  was  Major  Borrowes.^ 
Chairmai^  :  It  was  a  very  wise  course  to  take.  Farmers 
ought  to  adopt  the  lease  system. — Mr.  Robertson  :  But  here 
we  have  another  case.  Mr.  Trye  cannot  retake  his  farm  un- 
less he  takes  it  at  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. — Mr.  Trye  said 
they  were  all  agreed  that  where  rents  have  been  raised 
the  tenants  were  improving  tenants  ;  but  if  the  rents  were  not 
raised  on  land  that  was  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  occupiers  some  years  ago,  it  clearly 
showed  that  the  letting  value  of  the  land  was  no  higher  than 
it  was  previously. — Mr.  Davidson  observed  that  in  such  a  case 
the  loss  would  fall  on  the  tenant  as  well,  because  if  he  was  put 
out  he  would  get  no  compensation  except  in  accor(lance  with 
his  rent. — Mr.  Robertson  :  My  opinion  is,  your  proposition, 
Mr.  Davidson,  is  a  good  one,  if  we  are  to  go  by  the  lease 
system,  but  I  object  to  leases.  I  am  for  perpetuity  of  tenure, 
with  fair  rents  and  the  right  to  sell. — Mr.  Bagot  :  As  soon 
as  your  Defence  Associations  are  able  to  get  us  that,  I  suppose 
you  will  all  be  satisfied. — Mr.  Robertson  asked,  if  tenant- 
farmers  had  to  look  forward  to  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  wages,  and  fifty  per  ceat.  of  rent,  what  prospect  was 
there  before  the  tillage  farmer?  If  the  government  were  go- 
ing to  value  the  country  anew,  that  ought  not  to  be  the  rent 
of  farms. — Mr.  Bagot  said  that  was  a  matter  which  should 
be  looked  into  very  closely,  and  see  what  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  standard. — Mr.  Robertson  :  I  believe  they  are  going 
to  revalue  the  land  with  a  view  to  give  us  fair  rents. — The 
Chairman  said  that  when  a  farm  comes  into  the  market  there 
are  eight  or  ten  people  looking  for  it,  and  very  possibly  a  bad 
tenant  might  get  it  if  he  bids  over  a  good  tenant ;  on  the  other 
hand  if  they  turned  cattle  into  the  public  market  why  should 
not  a  man  get  all  he  can  ;  might  not  the  same  be  said  with 
regard  to  land  ? — Mr.  Morrin  :  Land  is  quite  a  different 
thing. — Dr.  Kynsey  :  Land  is  quite  different  from  every  other 
marketable  article. — The  Chairman  :  It  may  be  different,  but 
even  if  there  was  a  law,  what  was  to  preveet  people  going  be- 
hind the  law  and  getting  all  they  can  for  land. — Mr.  Morrin  : 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases ;  so  much 
so,  that  landlords  will  not  always  take  the  highest  bidder. — Mr. 
Robertson  :  There  is  another  thing  besides  that.  If  a  farm 
is  let  at  a  given  sum  of  money,  the  out-going  tenant  is  entitled 
to  get  that.  The  landlord  not  only  claims  his  own  property 
but  also  that  of  the  tenant. — The  Chairman  :  Let  the  land- 
lord make  any  terms  he  chooses  with  the  in-coming  tenant, 
when  he  has  satisfied  the  out-going  tenant. 

The  question  was  then  formally  put  to  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Davidson's  proposed  lease  was  unanimously  approved  of. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Davidson. 


IXWORTH       FARMER  S'       CLUB. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  for  consideration  had  refe- 
rence to  farming  100  years  ago,  Mr.  P.  Huddleston,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  President  of  the  Club,  but  Mr.  Manfield  read  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Greene  : — "  As  my  engagements  this  evening 
prevent  me  from  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Mr.  Man- 
field  has  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Rodwell,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  very  interesting  as  show- 
ing what  was  done  in  the  last  century  by  intelligence  and 
capital ;  and  it  bears  very  much  upon  the  discussion  of  our 
last  meeting,'  and  shows  also  what  may  be  done  where  there  is 
confidence  ^between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  also  further 
shows  the  advantage  both  parties  receive,  the  one  by  good 
crops,  and  the  other  eventually  by  improved  rent."  Mr.  Man- 
field  then  proceeded  to  read  Mr.  Rodwell's  paper,  which  was 
addressed  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  the 'Board  of  Agricul- 
ture," and  went  onto  state  :  I  wish  at  present  to  call  your  at- 


tention  to  the  effect  of  digging  and  spreading  clay  or  marl 
upon  poor  dry  heaths,  producing  fern,  gorse,  bat  chiefly  ling, 
originally  of  so  small  a  value,  at  best  yielding  but  a  scanty 
support  to  iU-fed  sheep.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Lathbury,  father 
to  the  present  rector  of  this  parish,  was  offered  any  quantity  of 
this  heath  at  4d.  per  acre,  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  farm  on 
which  I  have  been  working  consists  of  1,400  acres,  700  of 
which  were  of  this  sort  of  heath  ;  it  had  been  occupied  by  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Garnham,  for  36  years,  at  the  rent  of  £140, 
and  never  more  than  £150,  the  landlord  (Baptist  Lee,  Esq.), 
paying  tithe,  nor  did  Mr.  Garnham  at  that  time  do  more  than 
j  make  a  living  on  it.  In  1771  it  was  valued  for  raising  the 
rent,  and  £350  a  year  demanded,  not  tithe  free,  at  which  Mr. 
Garnham  refused  it,  as  did  several  other  farmers  who  examined 
the  land,  and  when  I  engaged  it  at  that  rent,  I  was  pronounced 
a  ruined  man  by  most  of  my  acquaintances  who  knew  the 
farm.  I  had  the  lease  for  13  years.  My  first  operation  was 
to  enclose  with  thorn  hedges,  marl  or  clay,  and  break  up  300 
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acres  of  the  heath ;  and  in  the  first  seven  years  of  tlie  lease  I 
finished  what  I  meant  to  improve  in  that  time.  I  marled  or 
clayed  600  acres  at  70  loads  an  acre,  being  42,000  large  tum- 
bril loads.  In  this  work  three  teams  were  employed,  two  of 
my  own  and  one  I  hired  for  several  years.  I  lost  nine  horses, 
attributed  to  feeding  on  pea  straw  from  the  new  broken  heath, 
a  circumstance  that  deserves  the  attention  of  improvers.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  my  lease  I  applied  to  my  landlord  for  a 
renewal,  upon  which  the  farm  was  valued  again  by  Mr.  Hare, 
the  surveyor,  at  Peterboro',  and  I  took  a  fresh  lease  of  15 
years,  to  commence  at  the  termination  of  my  old  one  at  the 
rent  of  £400.  I  immediately  clayed  and  broke  up  200  more 
acres,  at  100  loads  an  acre,  40  bushels  per  load,  inclosing  all 
with  quick  edges  and  ditches  five  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  ; 
after  this  I  improved  in  the  same  manner  100  acres  more. 
In  the  two  leases  of  28  years  I  clayed  or  marled  820  acres. 
The  same  has  been  clayed  or  marled  a  second  time  at  70  loads 
an  acre,  so  that  the  number  of  loads  I  have  carried  in  ail  is 
very  little  short  of  140,000.  Upon  taking  a  third  lease,  I 
was,  in  1798-99,  particularly  steady  to  this  work,  and  in  49 
weeks  and  three  days  carried  1175  cubical  yards,  paying  by 
measure  of  pits,  and  not  by  loads.  In  this  business  of  carrying 
clay  or  marl  I  have  practised  hand  harrowing.  The  men  can 
make  good  earnings  at  lOd.  per  yard  wheeling  thirty  rods,  and 
down  to  7d.  a-yard  at  shorter  distances,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  we  had  workmen  used  to  the  operation  and 
handy  at  it  like  those  employed  in  navigations,  that  this 
method  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  cheapest,  especially  on 
heavier  soils.  But  by  far  the  greatest  part  has  been  done  by 
tumbrils,  the  expense  of  which,  put  out  at  5d.  per  yard  for  a 
team,  at  25d.  a  yard  for  labour,  paying  for  laying,  picks, 
wedges,  &c.,  also  the  stones  that  rise  ;  increase  the  whole  ex- 
pense to  8d.  per  yard  for  labour.  One  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  yards  have  cost  me  £4,958,  excepting  the  small  pro- 
portion hired  at  ^A.  per  yard  lower.  I  come  now,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  to  mention  a  few  circumstances  which  I  hope 
may  tend  to  render  this  paper  useful  to  others  not  having  the 
experience  I  have  acquired.  I  shall  use  but  few  words,  but 
they  shall  be  founded  on  positive  experience,  or  attentive  ob- 
servations. Clay  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  marl  on  these 
sandy  soils,  some  of  which  are  loose,  and  even  a  black  sand. 
By  clay  is  to  be  understood  a  grey  clay  loam,  some  of  it  brick 
earth,  and  all  has,  with  vinegar,  a  small  effervescence.  Marl 
is  a  white  chalky  substance,  and  effervesces  strongly  with  acids. 
I  make  it  a  universal  rule  on  a  second  improvement  to  lay 
clay  on  the  fields  marled  before,  sometimes  marl  where  clay 
was  laid  before  ;  but  this  not  general,  as  clay  answers  best  on 
the  whole.  In  the  tillage  of  improved  lands  I  am  attentive 
never  to  over-crop.  My  usual  rotation  has  been  first,  turnips  ; 
second,  barley  ;  third,  clover,  trefoil,  or  rye-grass  one  or  two 
years ;  fourth,  peas  ;  fifth,  wheat;  On  some  I  have  sown  oats 
or  else  a  layer,  and  omitted  peas  and  wheat,  which  is  more 
favourable  to  the  land,  and  should,  with  larger  leases,  have 
done  more  so.  Peas,  it  is  true,  are  an  improving  crop,  but  the 
two  coming  together  use,  perhaps,  the  marl  too  quickly.  I 
have  broken  some  heath  up,  and  sowed  oats  and  even  wheat 
to  improve  on  the  stubble  ;  but  sowing  four  bushels  I  have 
gained  but  ten,  and  of  wheat  not  more  than  three  coombs  at 
first  breaking.  My  crops,  by  managing  attentively,  have  been 
good.  1  have  had  11^  coombs  of  barley  per  acre,  and  these 
on  very  large  fields.  I  have  14  coombs  an  acre  and  fine  wheat 
after  them.  On  ninety  acres,  clayed  100  loads  an  acre,  1 
had  often  two  crops,  the  one  turnips,  the  other  barley.  On 
seventy-five  acres^sixteen  cnombs  an  acre  ;  and  by  oats  on  fifteen 
acres  (poorer  land)  ten  coombs  an  acre.  These  crops,  for  the 
soil,  are  great;  but  in  general  my  products  have  been  highly 
to  my  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  other  manures  ray  farm  has 
had  the  fold  from  forty  to  forty-eight  score  sheep,  that  manure, 
one  year  with  another,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  I  am 
never  without  bullocks  for  increasing  the  farmyard  dung.  I 
top  fold  wheat  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  Christmas, 
and  even  to  February,  and  venture  it  on  clayed  lands  at  the 
hazard  of  frosts  at  sunrise,  which  sometimes  injures  it  much. 
Of  all  mucking,  that  on  clayed  lands  pay  me  best.  I  know 
there  are  many  farmers  in  Norfolk  who  prefer  laying  it  on 
for  wheat,  the  turnips  to  have  it  at  second  hand,  but  I  prefer 
the  other  method  ;  and  let  me  note  that  I  use  long  muck,  to 
chose  which  I  tliink  far  better  than  turning,  mincing,  and  rot- 
ting. Here  also  are  different  opinions.  I  speak  only  from 
my  own  experience.     Wheat  atubble,  I  think,  should    always 


be  whelmed  in  for  turnips.  I  once  ploughed  in  a  large  crop 
of  buck  wheat  for  turnips,  and  the  crop  was  so  much  worse 
than  the  rest  of  the  field  that  they  were  not  penned  regulaily 
for  the  sheep.  Yet  with  tliis  disadvantage  the  barley  follow- 
ing was  better — that  where  the  turnips  were,  much  better. 
I  have  dibbled  largely,  and  with  good  success,  and  think  it 
the  best  method.  I  approve  much  of  the  drill  roller  as  the 
next  best.  In  tilling  these  improved  sands,  it  is  a  common  ob- 
servation in  Norfolk  that  shallow  ploughing  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  pan.  I  have  not  found  this  the  case  here,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  the  clay  and  marl  works  the  better  the  more 
soil  it  has  to  incorporate  with.  Having  thus  stated  shortly 
the  general  managements  of  my  improvements,  I  come  now, 
with  your  permission,  to  the  general  result.  Ilent  will  speak 
this.  It  is  stated  that  28  years  ago  the  rent  of  the  farm  was 
£150  a  year,  tithe  free,  and  that  it  was  then  raised  to  £350 
a  year,  tithe  payable.  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  at  that 
rent,  without  improvements,  it  might  have  so  stood  on  my 
landlord's  rent  roll  till  Doomsday,  for  a  mere  living  could  only 
have  been  made  on  it  even  in  good  times.  But  upon  my 
taking  my  third  lease,  commencing  1799,  it  was  raised  to  £600 
a  year,  at  the  same  time  to  the  full  value — in  other  words  the 
present  rent  is  £700  a-year.  Thus  while,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  I  have  done  well  on  the  farm,  and  have  put  five  children 
into  the  world  out  of  12  living,  I  have  added  £350  a-year  to 
the  value  of  the  estate,  whish  at  30  years'  purchase  is  £10,500  ; 
and  relative  to  the  public  at  large  I  may  venture  to  assert  that 
these  1,400  acres  have  in  the  last  28  years  yielded  £30,000 
worth  of  corn,  meat,  and  wool  more  than  they  did  in  the  28 
preceding,  a  fact  which  tends  strongly  to  show  the  national 
importance  of  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  also  the  wis- 
dom of  establishing  a  public  board  for  promoting  and  encou- 
raging such  exertions  as  may  be  deemed  laudable. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lords  and  gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Nov.  4,  1799.  JOSIAH  RODWELL. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Rod  well  appeared 
to  have  broken  the  land  up  just  as  it  suited  him,  and  lie 
cropped  it  just  as  he  liked.  He  kept  a  good  flock  of  sheep, 
and  there  was  one  thing  he  did  which  has  now  gone  out  of 
fashion,  that  is  folding  wheat  after  it  is  planted.  He  must 
have  had  a  sensible  man  for  his  landlord  ;  but  it  seemed  a  great 
shame  that  the  landlord  should  receive  so  much  benefit  from 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  outlay  of  the  tenant.  Mr.  Manfield 
pointed  out  that  700  acres  of  this  land  was  heath,  growing 
gorse  and  ling.  It  was  in  the  parish  of  Livermere,  and  they 
knew  what  sort  of  soil  that  was. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Rodwell  seemed  to 
be  one  of  those  persons  who  was  getting  on  before  his 
time.  He  took  possession  of  a  very  bad  farm — 1,400 
acres  being  let  for  £150  a  year,  tithe  free  —  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  he  left  it  worth  £700  a-year  ; 
and  brought  up  a  lot  of  children.  He  did  good  to  himself,  to 
his  landlord,  and  also  to  the  public.  He  (the  chairman)  knew 
no  reason  why  a  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  with 
freedom,  and  with  industry,  should  not  do  the  same  now. 
He  might  be  met  with  the  reply  that  the  landlord  would  then 
come  in  and  take  the  best  end  of  the  stick  ;  but  he  disagreed 
with  that  altogether.  If  a  landlord  found  land,  and  a  tenant 
found  industry  and  capital,  the  landlord,  after  a  certain  time, 
wasjust  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  from  that  land  as  the 
tenant,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  land  the  tenant  would 
have  been  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  and  lay  out  his  money.  It 
was  a  contract  between  two  free  agents,  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  contract. 

Mr.  Harrison  commented  upon  the  advantage  Mr.  RodweU 
had  of  having  a  long  lease,  and  being  able  to  renew  it  two  years 
before  it  expired  ;  was  that  the  case  now  ?  (No  !)  Several 
cases  he  could  instance  where  the  landlords  had  said  everything 
would  be  right ;  and  everything  turned  out  wrong.  He  could 
instance  one  case  where  a  man,  living  on  a  farm  which  his 
ancestors  had  occupied  for  many  years,  had  gone  on  without  a 
lease  by  encouragement  of  his  landlord,  and  the  land  was  in  a 
better  state  of  cultivation  than  ever  it  (vas.  The  landlord 
thought  proper  to  give  him  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  and  al- 
though he  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  he  did  so.  He  thought 
it  extremely  hard  that  there  was  not  some  law  to  protect  the 
tenant  under  these  circumstance^. 
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CLUB. 


THE  WET  WEATHER.' 


At  the  March  meeting,  Mr,  T.  Bridsland,  junr.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Scott  (Knaphill  Farm,  Woking)  read  the 
following  paper : 

To  "  provide  against  a  rainy  day"  is  an  aphorism  that 
yertains  to  no  other  country  under  the  sun  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  does  to  ours,  for  most  other  countries  that  we 
know  ol  are  more  or  less  benefited  by  rains,  however  heavy  or 
continuous,  whereas  ours  is  not.  A  wet  season  in  England, 
whether  occurring  in  summer  or  in  winter,  is  always  preju- 
dicial to  tlie  general  interests  of  agriculture,  and  locally  ruin- 
ous in  many  districts.  On  heavy  uplands  we  can,  by  artificial 
drainage,  make  a  golden  bridge  for  our  enemy  to  escape  by, 
and  thus  mitigate  the  evil  of  excessive  rains  ;  but  on  low- 
lying  lands  subject  to  inundations,  and  extending  to  millions 
of  acres  of  the  richest  alluvial  soils,  the  occupiers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  and  the  millers,  with  little  or  no  control 
over  their  raisfortuues,  and  no  apparent  prospect  of  relief.  On 
the  contrary,  floods  have  increased  with  yearly  aggravation 
during  the  last  25  years,  arismg  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
while  upland  drainage  has  progressed,  river  reform  has  stood 
still.  In  the  history  of  seasons,  that  of  1873  will  long  hold 
a  memorable  place.  Rain  fell  on  200  out  of  366  days,  and  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity  the  average  fall  of  the  previous  50  years 
by  5  to  20  inches  in  depth  in  different  districts,  or  from  500 
to  2,000  tons  an  acre.  This  resulted  in  the  interruption  of 
labour,  the  prevention  of  tillage,  the  deterioration  of  herbage, 
the  production  of  inferior  liay  at  extra  cost,  of  straw  without 
corn,  and  roots  without  proof;  in  the  ruin  of  the  potato  crop  ; 
in  an  expensive  and  profitless  harvest,  always  excepting  the 
main  stay  of  your  own  county,  hops ;  in  the  prevention  of 
autumn  cultivation — the  agricultural  discovery  of  the  age,  and 
the  key  to  successful  arable  farming  ;  and,  by  its  continuance 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the  blight  of  our  wheat  prospect 
for  1873.  In  such  a  season,  lime — on  which  I  put  great  store 
as  an  agricultural  appliance — remains  inoperative,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  artificial  manures  applied  to  the  soil — estimated  at 
£15,000,000 — is  wasted  or  washed  away.  We  may  also  infer 
that  as  rice — an  aquatic  plant — is  our  least  nutritious  food, 
the  feeding  properties  of  last  year's  produce,  from  wheat  to 
turnips,  will  be  very  low.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  seen  sheep 
in  the  fold  on  turnips  and  hay,  as  lean  at  Christmas  as  they 
were  at  Michaelmas.  In  confirmation  of  ray  own  observations, 
I  wiU  quote  a  few  correspondents  in  different  counties,  taking 
them  alphabetically :  From  Bedfordshire  I  learn  that  the 
quantity  of  grass  was  neutralised  by  inferiority  of  quality ; 
from  Berks  that  excessive  wet  "  had  militated  against  every- 
thing," and  that  drainage,  deep  cultivation,  and  chalk,  were 
the  best  appliances  to  modify  the  evil ;  from  Bucks,  that  the 
valleys  were  flooded,  the  herbage  "  washy,"  and  all  work  in 
arrear.  From  Essex  the  sanguine  squire  of  Tiptree  Hall  informs 
me  that  the  quantity  of  roots  is  counterbalanced  by  inferior 
quality ;  but  that  on  drained  land  steam  was  available  when 
horses  were  not.  Another  correspondent  from  the  same  county, 
who  supervises  over  3,000  acres  of  cleared  forest  land — for  the 
drainage  of  which  I  contracted  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Mr.  John  Fowler,  15  years  ago — has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
excessive  rains,  because  they  show  "  the  wet  places  on  land 
and  the  weak  places  in  drainage  ;"  and  he  adds — what  is  no 
doubt  true  in  theory  and  confirmed  by  facts — that  "  forest 
clearances  lessen  rainfall."  In  droughts,  he  adds,  tree-roots 
travel  further  for  moisture  than  in  wet  seasons,  and  frequently 
block  up  drains  with  their  fibres  fifty  feet  from  the  parent  tree 
— a  circumstance  I  have  repeatedly  seen  confirmed  even  in 
five-feet  drains.  A  Gloucestershire  correspondent  is  emphatic 
as  to  steam-ploughing  as  an  antidote  for  rain,  "  but  not  for 
backwater."  From  Hants  I  learn  that  the  wheat  crops  had 
been  half  ruined,  small  breadth  sown,  best  lands  under  water, 
and  that  sheep  would  not  eat  apparently  good  hay.  From 
Herefordshire,  the  author  of  the  Herd  Book  informs  me  tliat 
much  of  the  root  lands  had  not  been  sown  even  with  wheat, 
that  not  half  the  autumn  wheat  had  been  got  in,  and  that  the 
rains  had  had  no  effect  in  washing  away  the  food-and-mouth 
disease,  as  lately  assumed.  A  highly  competent  correspondent 
iu   Hunts  says  that   the    rains    debarred    summer  fallows, 


lessened  the  wheat  yield,  deteriorated  its  quality  and  the  flour 
made  from  it,  prevented  a  quarter  of  the  usual  area  from  being 
sown,  and  necessitated  the  ploughing  up  of  some  that  had  been 
got  in,  washed  the  goodness  out  of  the  land,  rotted  sheep,  and 
lessened  the  produce  of  mutton.  Another  correspondent  from 
the  same  county  says  wheat  has  had  more  bran  than  usual,  and 
barley  less  saccharine  matter  ;  that  steam-ploughed  laud  has 
been  the  driest,  and  "  that  dammed  rivers  were  the  curse  of  the 
country."  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  Italian  idea,  where  it  was 
once  said  when  the  Pope  blessed  the  Tiber,  as  a  source  of 
water  supply  to  Rome,  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  purpose  "  if  he  had  dammed  it."  The  recent  ruinous  in- 
undations in  the  same  country  are  believed  by  the  gullible 
natives  to  have  been  caused  by  the  dethronement  of  the  Pope, 
whereas  we  know  for  a  fact  that  ours  arise  mainly  from  our 
inability  to  dethrone  the  miUer.  No  county  has  suffered  more 
from  the  latter  cause  than  Kent,  and  it  appears  an  old  infliction, 
for  I  read  that  in  1850  the  districts  around  Canterbury  and 
elsewhere  were  under  water  for  weeks,  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants impaired,  life  shortened,  the  best  land  injured,  red 
water  and  other  diseases  produced  amongst  cattle,  and  rot  in 
sheep.  Last  year,  however,  your  county  was  specially  favoured 
by  having  a  set-off  for  excessive  rains  in  an  abundant  hop 
crop,  which  I  venture  to  think,  notwithstanding  moderate 
prices,  was,  with  the  exception  of  live  stock,  the  most  if  not 
the  only  remunerative  agricultural  product  of  the  year.  One 
correspondent  likewise  informs  me  that  rains  were  wanted  for 
orchards  and  woodlands ;  another,  that  he  has  not  suffered  be- 
cause he  is  fortunate  in  being  on  a  chalk  formation  ;  and  a 
noted  hop- grower,  to  whom  I  lately  sold  one  of  the  farms  he 
occupies,  says  the  weather  favoured  hops  and  grass,  but  in- 
jured wheat,  and  is  against  nest  year's  hop  prospect ;  a  fourth 
correspondent  says  much  wheat  sown  before  Christmas  has 
rotted,  and  that  stock  has  not  dons  well  either  ou  your  famed 
marshes  or  uplands,  lu  Leicestershire  I  am  informed  that  both 
horse  and  steam-ploughing  were  stopped,  and  the  grass  and 
hay  rendered  profitless  for  feeding ;  from  Lincolnshire  that  hay 
was  inferior,  and  that  the  best-drained  and  steam-ploughed 
fens  suffered  least,  as  may  naturally  be  inferred.  From  Middle- 
sex I  learn  that  on  hay  farms  the  crop  from  inferior  quality 
and  low  prices  cost  more  in  rent  and  labour  than  it  realised, 
and  that  the  tilth  on  arable  land  was  ruined  for  this  year's 
crops ;  from  Norfolk  that  the  river-overflows  were  greater 
than  ever  known,  and  that  even  on  the  lightest  soils  there  was 
no  profit  coming  out  of  the  greatest  amount  of  produce. 
From  Oxon  I  learn  that  steam-ploughed  wheat 
looks  well,  while  horse-ploughed  has  rotted,  and  that  pro- 
vender is  abundant  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality.  Another 
correspondent  says  that  small  capital  and  small  crops  have 
gone  together  to  an  unusual  extent,  that  roots  are  small  and 
inferior,  and  that  there  is  not  "  a  gallon  of  milk  in  a  ton  of 
hay."  From  Rutland  1  learn  that  all  kinds  of  labour  has  been 
hindered,  and  that  roots  are  very  watery.  A  Shropshire  cor- 
respondent says  his  steam  as  well  as  horse-ploughs  were 
stopped,  and  his  drains  blocked  up  by  back  water.  From 
Somerset  a  former  assistant  of  mine,  now  the  owner  of  several 
steam-ploughs,  informs  me  that  the  wet  was  disastrous  to  all 
crops,  that  the  best  grazing  lands  were  repeatedly  underwater, 
the  herbage  sanded,  the  cattle  scoured,  the  sheep  rotted,  and 
little  mutton  made ;  only  one-third  the  wheat  got  in,  and 
much  of  it  subsequently  injured.  Relative  to  steam-ploughing, 
he  states  the  pertinent  fact  that  out  of  1,600  acres  of  heavy 
land  drained  by  him  12  years  ago  400  did  not  act,  until  twice 
steam-ploughed  14  inches  deep,  three  years  afterwards,  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  shillings  per  acre;  he,  therefore,  thinks  the 
effect  of  steam-ploughing  equivalent  to  half  drainage.  From 
my  own  county  of  Surrey  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  local  valuers 
says  :  "  My  beautiful  meadows  were  half  ruined,  my  corn  crops 
deteriorated  in  quantity  and  quality,  a  field  of  autumn  tares 
killed,  and  a  flood-water  mill-wheel  stopped  for  the  first  time 
during  20  years."  In  Sussex  all  low-lying  land  was  injured 
Uy  backwater,  and  with  some  exceptions  the  wheat  product 
bad.  A  Warwickshire  occupier  says  that  floods  ruined  his 
herbage  for  grazing  and  his  hay  for  feeding  ;    that  mills  pre- 
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vent  drainage,  that  stock  did  not  make  tallow  to  pay  the 
butcher,  that  wheat  was  light,  the  land  for  next  year's  crop 
"  smeared"  and  injured,  and  heavy-land  farmers  half  ruined ; 
finally,  a  highly-competent  and  experienced  hydraulic  engineer 
says  that  as  we  have  no  agricultural  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  wet, 
we  should  drain  our  uplands  more  effectually,  and  apply  the 
Arterial  Drainage  Act  of  1861  to  our  low  lands  more  exten- 
sively, "  and  that  then  not  a  tithe  of  the  injury  to  which  we 
have  lately  been  subjected  would  have  been  suffered."  That 
is  no  doubt  true,  but  while  half  the  land  in  England  is  owned 
by  landlords  who  have  only  a  life-interest  in  the  soil — and  that 
often  a  very  short  one — and  occupied  by  tenants  without 
security,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  either  now  or  hereafter 
to  see  a  consummation  of  permanent  improvements.  Much 
land  is,  therefore,  likely  to  remain  undrained  and  unprotected 
from  inundations  until  these  conditions  of  ownership  and  occu- 
pation are  changed.  There  are  many  other  impediments  to 
the  fuller  development  of  the  soil  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  not  so  deep-seated,  and  I  think  if  rents  were  falling  instead 
of  rising,  they  would  vanish  like  a  dream.  We  are  now  only 
producing  half  the  bread  we  consume,  with  a  yearly  decrease, 
while  the  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day, 
and  land  rising  in  value  all  over  the  world.  There  thus  appears 
every  inducement  to  make  the  most  of  the  land  we  have, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  real  wealth  of  a  country.  Floods 
have  sometimes  been  credited  with  some  benefits  to  the  lands 
they  overflow,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  this. 
Analysis  shows  that  they  do  not  bring  down  rich  mineral  and 
organic  sediment  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  that  even 
rain  contains  thirty  times  as  much  ammonia  as  ordinary  river 
water.  In  Ireland  it  comes  mostly  off  boggy  soils,  and  is  of  a 
most  poinsonous  nature,  so  that  in  that  country  as  well  as  this 
inundations  may  be  set  down  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  as  I  stated  in  last  Monday's  Mark  Lane 
Express,  France  took  possession  of  her  main  rivers,  and  has 
since  regulated  them  with  some  benefit  to  navigation  without 
injury  to  land,  and  although  we  are  naturally  jealous  of  im- 
perial interference  in  our  local  matters,  the  time  appears  to 
have  come  when  our  Government  should  do  the  same.  Under 
the  General  Drainage  Act  of  1861,  already  alluded  to,  25  cases 
have  been  got  up,  and  about  10,000  acres  have  been  pro- 
tected and  reclaimed,  but  as  there  are  at  least  5,000,000  acres 
of  unprotected  lands,  it  would  take  500  years  at  this  rate  to 
accomplish  a  work  that  might  easily  be  done  in  50.  The 
sfl  eeping  away  of  all  water-mills  is  the  first  step  necessary  in 
river  reform,  and  even  at  the  present  famine-price.of  coalit  would 
only  cost  about  Is.  6d.  per  horse  power  per  day  to  substitute 
steam  for  water  power.  In  the  Eynsham  embankment  case  in 
Oxfordshire,  executed  in  1865,  and  reported  by  Mr.  Druce  in  the 
Journal  of  the  R.A.S,,  a  water  mill  had  to  be  bought  up  as 
well  as  a  recalcitrant  owner,  notwithstanding  which  the  cost 
of  protecting  2,185  acres  was  only  £3,548,  entailing,  at  10 
per  cent,  on  the  cost,  a  terminable  rent  charge  of  from  6d.  to 
Ss.  6d.  an  acre  on  lands  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of 
from  15s.  to  30s.  an  acre.  In  the  above  case  there  were 
eighty  owners  to  be  consulted,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  so 
many  interested  parties  to  agree,  such  works  are  seldom  at- 
tempted, and  under  the  present  regime,  are  likely  long  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  undone.  Since  Parkes  delivered  his  first 
lecture  in  1846,  and  permanent  drainage  may  be  said  to  have 
begun,  2,000,000  out  of  20,000,000  acres  of  wet  land  have 
been  drained,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £10,000,000,  thus 
leaving  18,000,000  acres  to  be  done.  As  drainage  is  no  doubt 
an  antidote  to  drought  as  well  as  to  deluge,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  great  work  may  steadily  progress,  even  though  we  may 
have  a  cycle  of  dry  years  in  store  for  us ;  but  either  from  the 
cost  exceeding  anticipation,  or  the  benefits  falling  short  of  ex- 
pectation, land  drainage  has  for  some  years  past  been  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  draining  navvy  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Im- 
mediately after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  when  labour  was 
cheap,  there  was  some  inducement  to  carry  out  agricultural 
improvements ;  but  now  this  inducemeut  is  gone,  and  even 
seasons  like  the  two  last,  which,  as  one  of  my  correspondents 
says,  "  show  weak  places  in  drainage,  and  wet  places  in  land," 
do  not  seem  sufficient  to  induce  a  general  resumption  of  drain- 
age operations.  As  immediate  benefit  is  not  always  derived 
from  deep  drainage  on  tenacious  soils,  it  may  have  been  «ome 
discouragement  to  it ;  but  now  that  we  have  discovered  that 
deep  steam  cultivation  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  it,  and  promotes 
its  immediate  action,  as  proved  by  my  experienced  correspond- 
ent in  Somersetahire,  and  in  a  recent  work  by  Lord  Dunmore, 


this  drawback  is  removed.  The  increased  price  of  coal  being 
double  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  wiU  increase  the  cost  of 
steam  ploughing  by  about  Is.  per  horse-power  per  day  ;  but 
as  it  was  found  to  have  modified  the  evil  of  the  excessive  rains 
of  last  year  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  operation  that 
I  am  aware  of,  I  do  not  think  the  present  price  of  fuel  will  be 
any  check  to  its  further  progress  and  development.  While 
speaking  of  the  steam  plough,  I  should  like  to  record  an  inci- 
dent in  its  history.  In  1853,  when  resident  agent  on  the  estates 
of  the  late  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  Wilis  and  Somerset- 
shire, I  obtained  permission  for  the  late  Mr.  John  Fowler  to 
drain  100  acres  of  stiff  clay  land  vnth  his  mole  plough,  and 
after  the  work  had  been  satisfactorily  executed,  I  gave  him  a 
certificate,  which  he  published,  as  to  its  cost  and  effect.  This 
led  to  my  subsequently  becoming  agent  in  London  for  his 
steam  drainage  plough,  during  which  period  several  conside- 
rable contracts  were  carried  out.  In  1855  I  contracted  with 
the  agent  for  Crown  lands  to  drain  by  hand  about  2,000  acres 
of  the  reclaimed  forest  of  Hainault,  in  Essex,  and  vritb  a  view 
to  obtain  an  outlet  for  the  development  of  his  drainage  plough, 
Mr.  Fowler  joined  me  in  the  contract,  and  was  permitted  ^to 
drain  about  200  acres  with  it.  The  work,  however,  was  not 
considered  by  the  Crown  surveyor  as  sufficiently  permanent  to 
justify  its  further  adoption,  and  this  along  with  other  discou- 
ragements that  I  was  aware  of,  induced  me  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Fowler  that  he  should  abandon  steam-plough  drainage,  and 
adapt  his  motive  power — which  was  then  pretty  well  advanced 
— to  surface  ploughing,  being  confident  the  thing  would  float 
because  the  work  could  be  seen,  whereas  the  underground 
operation  could  not,  and  was  consequently  not  believed  in. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  I  do  that,  this  is  how  I  should  do  it"— 
and  with  his  fertile  ingenuity  he  immediately  drew  out  with 
his  walking  stick  on  the  dust  of  the  road  we  were  walking 
along,  the  arrangement  which  he  proposed,  and  which,  fortu- 
nately for  agriculture,  he  lived  long  enough  to  mature.  The 
three  main  safeguards,  then,  against  the  evil  of  excessive  rains 
appear  to  be  drainage,  river  improvsment,  and  steam  cultiva- 
tion. The  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  excessive  rains 
arises  from  the  unequal  periods  at  which  they  come,  and  their 
unequal  distribution.  In  the  wettest  year  of  this  century, 
according  to  the  Greenwich  returns — a  diagram  of  which  I 
have  made  out  for  the  Club — namely,  1824,  36.30  inches  of 
rain  fell ;  in  the  driest  year,  namely,  1864,  only  16'50  inches 
fell.  In  other  districts  the  falls  were  much  greater,  but  the 
relative  proportions  were  much  the  same.  Last  year  the  rain- 
fall was  30'02  inches  or  472  inches  over  an  average  for  the 
previous  58  years ;  the  wettest  month  was  October,  when  4'34 
inches  fell ;  the  driest,  February,  when  only  0'77  inches  were 
recorded ;  the  number  of  wet  days  throughout  the  year — which 
is  nearly  as  important  as  the  quantity  of  rain — was  197  ;  the 
greatest  number  being  24  in  November,  and  the  fewest  10,  in 
August.  During  the  three  harvest  months  of  last  year  there 
were  43  wet  days  out  of  93,  and  a  fall  of  8"42  inches  of  rain. 
The  disastrous  effect  which  this  unfavourable  weather  had 
upon  all  corn  crops,  especially  our  mainstay,  wheat,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
not  been  able  to  show  a  sample  in  our  markets  in  successful 
competition  with  foreign  produce.  From  my  own  observation 
and  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  deficiency  in  quantity  is  as  great  as  the  inferiority 
in  quahty — or  about  30  per  cent. ;  on  my  own  small  farm  in 
Surrey — which  enables  me  to  make  a  good  many  experiments 
and  obtain  some  data  as  to  the  effect  of  weather  upon  crops— 
I  last  year  thrashed  my  wheat  by  the  flail  at  so  much  per  truss 
of  straw,  and  found  the  operation  cost  double  per  bushel  of 
grain  what  it  did  in  1870.  If  this  was  a  true  test  of  yield  it 
would  bring  last  year's  wheat  crop  down  to  about  one  half  an 
average  yield.  In  Scotland  the  crop  was  literally  ruined,  and 
"  the  liars"  or  average  price  has  been  struck  at  288.  lid.  per 
quarter.  Curiously  enough  there  was  an  equally  deficient 
crop  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  from  high  prices  no  doubt  there 
were  famine  riots  all  over  the  country  in  1773-3.  Now,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  the  home  grower,  there  is  no  compen- 
sation in  our  own  markets  for  a  deficient  wheat  crop,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  consumer  no  risk  of  privation.  An  equally 
striking  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1776  we 
exported  200,000  quarters  of  wheat,  aud  in  1871  imported 
10,000,000.  A  process  of  drying  crops  by  artificial  heat  was 
brought  prominently  forward  last  year,  but  I  fancy  farmers 
may  as  well  give  their  crops  away  as  incur  the  expense  of  the 
operation.    The  only  practical  means  that  I  have  ever  seen 
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of  securing  a  crop  in  wet  weather  is  to  reap  early,  make  small 
sheaves  and  bind  with  single  bands,  make  small  shocks  without 
hoods,  cart  quickly  when  ready,  and  build  small  stacks.  In 
studying  the  signs  of  rain,  the  fall  of  the  barometer  must  be 
principally  observed,  but  there  are  many  other  indications 
equally  reUable,  such  as  a  watery  sunset,  a  bright  sunrise, 
hoar  frost  in  the  morning,  rust  on  iron,  the  fall  of  smoke  from 
chimneys,  and  the  play  of  sheep  in  the  fold.  Some  of  these 
and  many  others  are  enumerated  in  the  following  lines  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  which  I  think  not  unworthy  of  a  farmer's 
attention. 

The  hollow  wincls  begin  to  blow. 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  gflass  .is  low. 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ; 

Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 

The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  ! 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine ; 

Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  swings  ; 

The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ! 

Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws. 

Sits  wiping  o'er  his  whiskered  jaws. 

Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise. 

And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies  ; 

The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest. 

And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest ; 

My  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste 

Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast. 

And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 

They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 

And  seem  precipitate  to  fall. 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

— 'TwiU  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow 

Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  rain  arises  solely  from  evapora- 
tion, there  being  no  manufactory  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  following  is  the  average  per  centage  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  immediately  above  the  earth  in 
the  different  months  of  the  year — in 

January    February    March    April    May    June 
2-70  2-58        2-77        3-26    4-02    4-71 

July  August  September  October  November  December 
5-07        5  4-66         3-96  3-27         2-78 

When  the  air  is  saturated,  the  dew  point  is  reached,  and  evapo- 
ration ceases  ;  and  when  the  air  becomes  colder  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  when  a  water-bearing  cloud  comes  in 
contact  with  a  mountain,  then  rain  descends.  The  average 
annual  supply  of  moisture  from  dews  is  estimated  at  from  5 
to  10  inches,  according  to  locality.  The  remarkable  fact  that 
ponds  are  filled  by  them  on  the  South  Downs  500  feet  above  a 
water  bearing  stratum  is  a  remarkable  provision  of  nature,  as 
otherwise  the  sheep  and  other  live  stock  upon  them  would 
have  to  travel  miles  for  a  supply.  These  ponds  are  made  so 
as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
rapidly  contracted  towards  the  bottom.  In  this  country  we 
have  what  may  be  called  district  climates,  and  if  any  farmer 
migrates  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  a  due  allowance 
for  the  dift'erence  that  exists,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  out  of 
place.  I  have  kijown  East  Coast  English  farmers  fail  in 
Wales  from  this  cause,  Lothian  farmers  in  Lancashire,  and 
both  in  Ireland.  As  we  go  north  the  climate  becomes  colder 
by  1  degree  for  every  sixty  miles,  and  the  same  for  every  rise 
of  300  feet  above  the  sea  level.  As  we  go  west  we  find  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  decrease ;  thus  in  Corn- 
wall it  is  only  17  degrees,  while  in  Middlesex  it  is  25  degrees. 
The  distribution  of  rain  is  equally  diverse,  but  there  was  an 
extra  fall  everywhere  last  year,  and  it  closed  with  the  earth  in 
a  state  of  saturation  without  precedent.  This  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  storing  water,  and  relaxing  rotations,  which  in 
such  an  exceptional  season  are  entirely  impracticable.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  encouraging  farmers  to  make  bad  bargains 
with  their  landlords,  and  then  helping  them  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences, as  such  proceedings  destroy  all  personal  responsi- 
bility and  self-reliance  ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  season  when 
they  were  entitled — however  strict  the  bond — to  some  consi- 
deration from  their  landlords,  it  was  the  last.  In  the  previous 
autumn  the  usual  breadth  of  wheat  was  not  got  in,  notwith- 
standing that  the  statistical  returns  of  last  year  show  a  greater 
area,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  greater  number  of  returns 
obtained ;  the  spring  was  ungenial  for  Lent  com  and  green 
crops  ;  the  hay  crop  was  secured  with  difficulty,  and  at  great 


cost,  and,  though  large  in  amount,  is  worth  little  more  per 
load  than  the  ordinary  price  of  straw  ;  the  harvest  was  pro- 
longed and  expensive,  and  the  produce  deficient  in  quantity, 
and  inferior  in  quality  ;  autumn  cultivation  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  continuous  rains  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  sow  more  than  probably  two-thirds  the 
intended  wheat  land ;  and  labour  throughout  the  year  was 
troublesome  and  costly.  I  do  not  mean  to  trespass  upon  the 
weatlier  of  this  year,  except  to  remark  that  it  could  not  have 
been  more  unpropitious  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  we 
see  the  ominous  prospect  of  a  luxuriant  grass  crop — although 
not  so  early  as  last  year's — a  sure  indication  of  deficient  corn 
crops,  especially  of  wheat.  In  closing  these  imperfect  remarks, 
on  "  The  Wet  Weather"  of  1872, 1  cannot  help  feeling  with 
regret  that,  unfortunately  for  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture, a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  of  very  little  use  as  a  guide 
to  the  future,  for  the  peculiarities  of  one  season  so  seldom 
recur  in  another  until  after  a  cycle  of  years,  that  the  lessons 
they  teach  are  then  either  inapplicable  or  forgotten.  Hence 
it  is  that  no  amount  of  experience  can  ever  enable  agricultu- 
rists to  attain  perfection  in  their  pursuit,  or  with  certainty  the 
ends  proposed,  as  is  the  case  with  manufacturers  who  are  in- 
dependent of  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  T.  Hayes  (Boughton)  said  Mr.  Scott  had  been  finding 
fault  with  water-mills,  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  those 
persons  who  lived  on  low  lands  to  find  fault  with  a  great  many 
people  and  things.  These  people  of  Maidstone,  for  instance, 
who  had  to  do  with  the  river,  might  be  found  fault  with,  for 
he  believed  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  every  lock  and 
block  on  that  river  were  carried  away.  He  also  thought  that 
if  many  of  the  water-wheels  were  moved  away  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  and,  concerning  another  point,  he  beheved 
there  ought  to  be  some  power  to  compel  people  to  keep  the 
water-courses  properly  cleared  out,  A  friend  of  his  had  been 
speaking  to  liim  upon  the  subject,  and  from  what  he  said  it 
appeared  that  as  far  as  compulsory  power  went  the  people  of 
the  present  day  were  worse  off  than  their  forefathers.  His 
friend  told  him  that  he  had  come  across  a  document  three  or 
four  hundred  years  old  from  which  it  appeared  that  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Ryder  family,  at  Boughton,  had  been  em- 
powered to  see  that  every  water-course,  both  large  and  small, 
was  properly  cleaned  out.  If  the  authorities  of  the  present 
day  did  not  bestir  themselves  the  farmers  ought  to  do  so,  and 
they  would  find  that  the  efforts  which  they  made  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  If  proper  regulations  could  be  put  in  force 
the  result  must  be  extremely  beneficial,  for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  fact  that  a  little  block,  no  matter  how  far  distant, 
caused  the  floods  to  last  much  longer.  In  support  of  this  he 
might  mention  that  is  1860  a  bridge  was  being  erected  at 
Stylebridge,  and,  while  the  works  were  progressing,  the  people 
who  were  above  the  bridge  were  very  much  flooded.  There 
was  one  other  point  he  should  like  to  mention  ;  he  thought  the 
expenses  incurred  should  be  imperial  or  county,  for  it  was 
hardly  fair  that  those  who  lived  in  the  lowlands  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay,  while  the  people  on  the  hUls,  whence  most 
of  the  water  came,  were  not  called  upon  for  a  proportionate 
share  in  the  expenditure. 

The  Chaieman  said  he  should  like  Mr,  Scott  to  tell  them 
presently  what  depth  of  ploughing  he  would  recommend  in 
non-porous  clayey  lands,  and  whether  he  recommended  mole- 
ploughing  after  tile-draining,  or  not. 

Mr,  Chittenden  said  he  thought  the  lecturer  had  done 
good  service  in  reading  to  them  an  essay  upon  a  subject  of 
such  great  importance  to  farmers.  There  was  one  startling 
fact  among  the  many  which  the  lecturer  had  advanced, 
which  deserved  very  serious  attention.  It  was  that  although 
two  miUion  acres  of  land  had  been  drained,  there  were  still  18 
million  acres  which  had  not  been  attended  to,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  it  would  take  some  hundreds  of  years  before  these 
were  properly  drained.  This  was  a  question  demanding  higher 
attention  than  that  of  Farmers'  Clubs  or  country  communities  ; 
it  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  assistance,  in  the  way  of  loans,  should  be 
granted  to  farmers  who  were  unable  to  carry  out  the  desired 
improvements  unaided,  and  that  these  improvements  should  be 
made  compulsory.  This  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  of  their  successors,  and  of  the  country  generally. 
It  was  also  very  important  that  the  main  arteries  should  be 
better  attended  to,  so  that  the  lowlands  might  not  suffer  from 
floods  as  they  had  hitherto  done.    He  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
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lecturer  say  that  in  farraiug,  the  experience  of  the  past  was  of 
little  use  as  a  guide  to  the  future  ;  he  hoped  that  tliis  would 
not  be  found  to  be  invariably  the  case,  but  that,  looking  back 
upon  what  they  had  done  in  the  past  they  would  be  enabled  to 
gather  some  useful  and  practical  hints  which  should  prove  tlie 
germ  of  better  practice  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Stonham  tliouglit  Mr.  Scott  had  taken  a  somewhat 
sombre  view  of  the  position  of  agriculture.  He  spoke  in  his 
paper  of  what  he  called  district  rainfalls,  but  he  (Mr.  Ston- 
ham) believed  very  much  in  the  law  of  compensation,  and  it 
seemed  that  when  they  had  excessive  rainfalls  in  one  district, 
they  were  recompensed  by  a  different  state  of  things  in  other 
districts.  For  instance,  during  the  season  of  1860,  which  was 
excessively  wet  throughout  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the 
country,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  there  was  com- 
paratively fine  weather,  and  in  Scotland  there  was  one  of  the 
liest  harvests  ever  known,  and  they  went  there  chiefly  for  their 
seed  barley.  Even  in  the  Tsle  of  Thanet,  there  was  a  good 
harvest  in  1860.  So  that  although  there  were  these  autumnal 
recurrences  of  rainfall,  which  often  hit  very  hard,  they  were 
exceptional,  and  while  they  were  destructive  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  in  others  there  were  some  bright  spots.  With 
reference  to  the  undrained  parts  of  the  country,  he  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Scott,  that  they  were  a  national  scandal.  In 
these  matters  £  s.  d.  stepped  in,  and  said  "  Can  you  afford  to 
doit?"  He  knew  many  lands  where  the  rental  would  be 
doubled  if  the  land  were  to  be  drained,  but  the  question  was 
would  it  pay  to  do  it  ?  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  country  was  continually  going  to  and  fro 
according  to  the  condition  of  trade,  and  that  agriculturists, 
being  the  most  inexpert  of  their  labourers,  were  naturally  the 
lowest  paid.  They  were,  in  fact,  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;"  and  when  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  were  prosperous,  men  were  well  paid,  and  employers 
of  labour  in  the  towns  came  and  took  their  labourers  away  ; 
and  when  a  depression  in  trade  took  place,  the  men  came 
back.  He  believed  that  a  man  who  owned  a  piece  of  land 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it,  and  that  no 
law  ought  to  be  passed  which  would  compel  a  man  even  to 
drain  it  if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  General  opinion  and 
his  own  interest  would  urge  a  man  to  effect  all  improvements 
which  would  pay.  He  believed  Mr.  Scott  was  wrong  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  damage  which  was  done  by  mills,  and  in  the 
county  of  Kent  he  did  not  think  they  had  much  to  complain 
of.  If  they  liad  the  land  which  had  been  flooded  for  years, 
they  knew  that  the  silt  was  of  great  use,  and  on  the  Rother 
especially  he  had  often  heard  people  say  that  much  good  was 
done  by  floods,  and  that  when  there  was  no  flood,  they  did  not 
get  the  usual  return  from  the  land.  When  land  was  periodi- 
cally flooded,  a  certain  kind  of  herbage  was  produced  which 
was  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  land ;  but  if  the  wet  was 
absent  these  grasses  would  die,  and  it  would  be  years  before 
other  useful  grasses  would  take  their  place.  In  1860  he  and 
his  brother  were  partners,  and  they  lost  £1,000  by  the  wet 
weather,  although  they  had  no  foot-rot  or  anything  of  the 
kind  on  their  farm.  This  amount  was  washed  clean  through 
their  hands,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  the  wet 
weather  which  they  had  lately  experienced  was  very  much 
against  the  interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Reeves  said  they  had  suffered  in  his  part  of  the 
country  from  the  weather  to  a  very  great  extent ;  the  rainfall 
had  been  even  greater  than  Mr.  Scott  had  stated,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  could  prove  from  a  record  which  liad  been  kept  that 
the  rainfall  in  his  neighbourhood  for  the  last  year  had  been  36 
or  37  inches.  (Mr.  Stonham  :  Twenty  inches  is  the  usual 
(|uantity.)  As  regards  the  mills,  he  believed  more  was  made 
of  them  than  there  was  any  necessity  for,  and  if  the  occupiers 
on  the  rivers'  banks  were  only  to  cut  their  reeds  and  rushes, 
instead  of  letting  them  grow,  year  after  year,  and  rotting  and 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  they  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  and 
avoid  the  great  expense  which  they  would  have  to  incur  some 
day,  if  tiiey  let  these  things  go  on  as  they  did  at  present.  The 
land  in  his  district  was  a  stiff  clay,  and  where  they  used  the 
steam  plough  they  were  in  a  much  better  position  than  those 
who  did  not  drain  or  use  the  steam  plough.  Indeed  by  the 
use  of  the  steam  plough,  undrained  land  was  better  than 
drained  land  without  tlie  use  of  the  steam  plough.  He  had 
been  trying  to  induce  his  neighbours  to  use  tlie  steam  plough 
more  than  tliey  did,  and  he  hoped  tliey  would  do  so.  That  part 
of  his  land  which  lie  liad  ploughed  with  the  steam  plough  he 
had  had  no  trouble  with  in  the  exceptionally  wet   weather 


which  they  had  had,  and  if  he  could  only  get  his  neighbours 
to  keep  their  ditches  cleared  out,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of 
wet  weather  with  the  steam  plough. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  replying,  said  he  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  a  little  more  emanate  from  the  gentlemen  present,  but  it 
was,  he  must  acknowledge,  a  difficult  subject  to  originate  any- 
tiiing  upon,  for  all  would  agree  that  wet  weather  was  a 
great  evil,  and  there  was  very  little  more  to  be 
said  upon  it.  Mr.  Fowler's  original  system  of  mole-plough 
draining  was  based  on  the  old  Essex  practice,  only 
he  used  blocks  and  pulleys  instead  of  direct  traction, 
winding  the  rope  upon  a  drum  by  horse-power,  and  going  to  a 
depth  of  3ft.  3in.,  at  a  cost  of  32s.  an  acre.  Subsequently  he 
did  a  good  deal  of  plough-draining  by  means  of  steam-power 
and  wire  ropes,  but,  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  he 
failed  to  popularise  the  operation,  and,  therefore,  ultimately 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  steam  plough,  and  his  firm  is 
now,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
in  the  kingdom.  In  draining,  of  which  he  (the  speaker)  had 
done  over  20,000  acres,  he  had  mainly  gone  four  feet  deep,  be- 
cause it  was  the  minimum  depth  prescribed  by  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  and  the  Loan  Companies,  but  he  had  seen 
many  cases  in  which  a  modification  would  have  been  for  the 
interest  of  both  owners  and  occupiers.  It  was  a  great  mis- 
take when  extensive  works  of  drainage  were  undertaken,  not 
to  allow  men  of  practical  skill  to  use  discretion  as  to  depths 
and  distances,  which  experience  had  taught  them.  He  had 
drained  gluey  grass-lands  four  feet  deep  on  the  Oxford  Clay, 
which  never  responded  to  the  operation  until  subsequently 
ripped  up  every  three  feet  twenty  inches  deep  with  Bentall's 
broadshare  as  a  subsoiler.  As  to  the  enforced  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  laud,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chittenden,  it  was  a  delicate  point  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  property  in  this  free  country ; 
but  he  believed  it  was  only  from  the  highest  motives  it 
could  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  one.  If  we  looked  to 
an  almost  purely  agricultural  country  like  France,  it  was  clear 
there  was  no  other  means  for  its  redemption  from  the  gigantic 
burden  lately  imposed  upon  it  by  Germany  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  We  are  not  in  the  same 
position  in  this  country,  but  if  we  could  picture  to  ourselves 
that  our  coal-fields  were  exhausted,  and  our  spinning-jennies 
standing  still,  leaving  nothing  but  the  land  to  fall  back 
upon,  we  would  then  have  to  regret  that  it  was  not 
all  cultivated  like  a  garden  as  it  might  be.  He  was  no 
advocate  for  forcing  improvements  upon  landowners  against 
their  will,  but  he  held  that  there  could  be  no  great  hardship 
in  putting  alittle  pressure  upon  them  to  enforce  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Stonham  said  when  a  man  had 
a  piece  of  laud  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
it,  but  he  (the  speaker)  believed  that  there  was  a  moral  obli- 
gation resting  upon  the  owners  of  land  as  to  its  use  and  abuse, 
which  applied  to  no  other  property ;  and  that  "  doing  what 
you  like  with  your  own"  in  regard  to  it,  was  more  likely 
to  bring  about  a  revolutionary  feeling  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  stagnation  in  trade  and  commerce,  than  all 
the  demagogues  in  existence.  As  one  wedded  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  soil,  he  pleaded  for  a  removal  of  all  impediments 
to  its  development  before  the  avalanche  comes.  Coming  back 
to  the  more  practical  part  of  the  discussion,  it  struck  him  as 
remarkable  that  while  upland  drainage  had  been  going  on  for 
the  last  25  years,  sending  down  water  more  rapidly  to  create 
floods,  not  a  step  had  been  taken  to  improve  the  main  arteries 
of  the  country.  Some  years  ago,  in  Gloucestershire,  he  had 
driven  for  miles  through  the  waters  of  the  Severn,  and  seen 
50,000  acres  covered  for  weeks  ;  the  sheep  rotted,  and  the  hay 
spoiled,  and  yet  not  a  thing  had  been  done  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  evil.  If  such  inundations  were  impossible,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  alluvial  soils  in  England 
would  be  cultivated  or  otherwise  improved  ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  a  commission  or  Conservancy  Board  was  appointed 
for  each  of  our  main  rivers  and  all  their  tributaries,  with  full 
powers  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  assess  all  lands  rescued  from 
danger  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred,  great  improve- 
ments would  soon  be  effected. 

Mr.  Stonham  remarked  that  there  was  one  question  which 
Mr.  Scott  had  skipped,  and  that  was  the  inexorable  £  s.  d. 
Landlords  and  tenants  both  liked  to  improve,  but  they  also 
wished  to  sec  a  return  for  their  improvements.  Shopkeeping 
was  more  remunerative  than  farming,  and  people  would  put 
their  money  in  those  pursuits  where  they  could  get  the  best 
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profits.  He  had  grubbed  up  some  land,  and  brought  it  into 
cultivation  at  an  expense  of  £20  an  acre,  but  he  could  not 
do  that  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  all  very  well  on  paper  to  see 
that  this  or  that  should  be  done,  and  to  speak  of  a  nation's 
duty  in  tlie  matter,  but  the  question  was,  How  could  it 
be  done  ? 

Mr.  Scott  replied :  He  did  not  say  the  tenant  should  do  the 
whole  of  the  improvements,  nor  did  he  think  in  all  cases  he 
would  be  allowed  to  make  them.  He  believed  that  if  the 
soil  was  not  made  to  produce  the  utmost  it  was  capable  of 
yielding  it  was  a  direct  loss  to  the  commuaity  ;  but  he  knew 
of  many  rich  proprietors,  having  incomes  from  other  sources, 
who  looked  upon  returns  from  their  estates  as  quite  secondary 
to  sport  for  themselves,  their  families,  or  friends,  and  where 
hedge-banks  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  width  were  preserved 
on  valuable  land  as  a  haibour  for  rabbits.  But  even  in  such 
case?  he  would  not  employ  pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  unless 
it  was  first  shown  that  it  would  pay,  which  would  thus  meet 
Mr.  Stonliam's  £  s.  d,  requirement.  Then,  as  to  tenants'  im- 
provements, more  would  be  effected  if  they  had  security  of 
tenure.  But  how  many  were  there  who  had  such  security  ? 
Now  they  tad  got  the  ballot ;  and  if  it  could  once  be 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  community 
that  the  voting  would  be  really  made  secret  under  it,  they 


would  see  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  on  this  matter  exemplified 
at  the  next  election.  He  knew  that  in  these  things  the  men 
of  Kent  were  treated  well  by  their  landlords,  but  it  was  not 
so,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  throughout  England.  The  great  in- 
centive to  a  persevering,  industrious  tenant  was  security,  and, 
once  give  him  that,  he  will  work  while  others  sleep,  and  do 
his  best  to  make  the  greatest  improvements  on  his  farm. 

The  Chairman  then  propesed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Club 
be  given  to  Mr.  Scott  for  liis  lecture,  and  suggested  that  the 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Club  should  be  sent  to  the 
various  farmers'  clubs  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  If  this 
were  done,  the  objects  of  their  Club  would  be  more  widely 
known,  the  information  given  at  their  meetings  would  be 
diffused,  and  it  might  have  as  a  result  that  other  gentlemen 
would  express  their  willingness  to  follow  Mr.  Scott's  example, 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  various  mat- 
ters connected  with  agriculture  to  which  they  had  directed 
their  attention. 

The  Chairman's  proposition  having  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, 

Mr.  Scott,  in  responding,  said  he  believed  all  persons  to 
whom  the  Club  might  make  application  would  be  glad  to 
respond,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  do,  to  any  request  which 
might  be  made  to  them  from  the  men  of  Kent. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  April  2. — Present : 
Earl  Cathcart,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  K.G. ;  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord 
Vernon,  the  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P. ;  the  Hon. 
H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P. ;  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Booth, 
Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Hornsby,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Bowea  Jones, 
Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Eansome,  Mr.  Ridley, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Staffer,  Mr. 
Terr,  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr. 
John  Wells,  Mr.  Wells,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Whitehead,  Mr. 
Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Ashburner,  George,  Low  Hall,  Broughton-in-Eurness. 
Bannister,  W.,  West  Dean,  Lewes. 
Barnett,  George  James,  Langford,  Biggleswade. 
Botterill,  Richard,  Wauldby,  Brough. 
Boynton,  Thomas,  Ubrome  Cottage,  Lowthorpe,  Hull. 
Cooke,  Mason,  The  Lawns,  Ely. 

Crossley,  Clement,  East  Learmouth,  Cornhill,  Northumber- 
land. 
Cutlock,  John,  juu.,  Littleport. 
Downs,  Henry,  Basingstoke. 
Elliman,  James,  Slough. 

Hall,  Thomas  Farmer,  29,  Warwick-square,  S.W. 
Handley,  Frederick,  Empingham,  Stamford. 
Hawker,  F.  A.,  Park  Place,  Wickham. 
Lancaster,  George,  Morton  Grange,  Northallerton. 
Lister,  George,  Cottingham,  Hull. 
Mackinder,  Joseph,  Peterborough. 
Madders,  William,  Stapley  Villa,  Nantwich. 
Morley,  John,  Wilton  Farm,  Beaconsfield. 
Richards,  Edward,  Maesbury,  Oswestry. 
Sutherland,  Charles  Leslie,  Coombe,  Croydon. 
Sutton,  Rev.  Thomas,  Withernsea,  Hull. 
Thorn,  John,  Chorley. 

Topham,  William,  Kirkburn  Manor,  Driffield. 
Tulloch,  William,  Slaugham  Park,  Crawley. 
Wainwright,  Charles  J.,  251,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  month  had  been  duly  examined  by 
the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the 


Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  March  31  was  £1,518  10s., 
and  £2,000  remained  on  deposit.  The  quarterly  state- 
ment of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to  March  31,  and  the 
quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on  the  table,  the  amount 
of  arrears  being  £858.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  names  of  12  members  whose  addresses  are  not 
known  be  struck  off  the  books.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  selected  Mr.  Wrightson,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Royal  Agiicultural  College,  to  write  a 
report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition, and  also  on  the  Modifications  and  Improvements 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Austro-Hungai'ian  Empire,  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  importation  of  British  stock 
and  implements.  It  was  further  reported  that  Mr.  Valpy, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  his  department 
in  obtaining  full  and  accurate  returns  for  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  owing 
to  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  many  occupiers  of 
land  to  furnish  the  returns.  In  consequence,  many  of 
the  figures  have  to  be  taken  upon  estimates.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  urged  upon  the  Council  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  the  great  advantage  accruing  to  agri- 
culturists themselves  by  furnishing  these  returns,  in  order 
to  make  them  as  complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible, 
and  thereby  be  much  more  valuable  both  in  a  national 
and  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  Anthropological  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain,  having  requested  the  loan  of  the 
plate  from  which  the  coloured  map  of  the  surface  geology 
of  the  Weald  was  printed  for  the  Journal,  it  was  re- 
commended that  the  request  be  granted. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

Chemical. — Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing quarterly  report  from  Dr.  Voelcker : 

During  the  last  quarter  the  following  cases,  on  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  report  to  the  Chemical  Committee,  were 
brought  under  my  notice  : 

I.  A  sample  of  guano  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Cotton, 
Knolton  Hall,  Ruabon,  to  whom  it  was  oft'ered  as  damaged 
guano,  and  who  desired  to  be  informed  what  would  be  a 
fair  price  to  pay  for  it. 
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On  analysis,  this  guano  was  found  to  contain  in  100 
parts: 

Moisture    14.68 

*Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 17.25 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  8.50 

Phosphate  of  lime 8.16 

Carbonate  of  lime     27.55 

Alkaline  salts  (chiefly  common  salt)   11.69 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand)     12.17 

100.00 

^Containing  nitrogen  1.82 

Equal  to  ammonia 2.21 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  so-called  damaged  guano  was, 
in  reality,  guano  largely  adulterated  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  valueless  earthy 
matter.  It  contained  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  yielded  but  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  Damaged  guano  always  contains  more  water 
than  sound  genuine  guano,  whereas  this  guano  ^contained 
from  8  to  lO  per  cent,  less  water  than  genuine  guano  of 
average  quality.  The  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Cotton  was 
worth  only  about  £3  a  ton.  The  name  of  the  vendor, 
though  applied  for,  was  not  given. 

2.  A  sample  of  linseed  cake,  sent  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
of  Brockton,  Shifnal,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following 
results  : 

Moisture  ■ 11.82 

OU     11.44 

*Protein  compounds  28.69 

Gum,  mucilage,  &c 25.85 

Woody  fibre 17.04 

'^*MJneral  matters 5.16 

100.00 

*Containing  nitrogen  ., 4.59 

**Containing  sand 1.32 

The  analysis  shows  that  this  cake  contained  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  woody  fibre  than  genuine  linseed 
cake,  and  a  subsequent  examination  under  the  microscope 
clearly  revealed  the  adulteration  with  earth-nut  cake. 

Inquiry  was  made  by  whom  and  what  price  this  cake 
was  sold,  and  whether  it  was  bought  as  a  pure  or  a  com- 
pound linseed  cake.     No  reply  was  given. 

3.  Another  sample  of  linseed  cake  was  sent  by  Mr.  G, 
H.  Martin,  Little  Downham,  near  Ely,  who  desired  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  pure  linseed  cake. 

The  examination  of  this  cake,  which  was  branded 
"  Pure,"  and  sold  at  £11  5s.  per  ton  delivered,  showed 
that  it  was  made  from  linseed  which  had  not  been 
thororoughly  cleaned,  and  which  contained  a  variety  of 
Bmall  weed  seeds  and  starchy  matter  that  ought  not  to 
be  present  in  "  pure"  linseed  cake. 

This  case  has  been  reported  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  linseed  cakes  which  are  branded  "  Pure"  are 
Bometimes  made  from  linseed  which  has  been  imperfectly 
cleaned,  and  that  they  are  not  therefore  cakes  of  high 
quality,  although  very  probably  made  from  linseed  genuine 
as  imported. 

4.  Another  sample  of  linseed  cake  sent  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas  llinger,  Brancaster,  King's  Lynn,  on  analysis 
yielded  the  following  results  : 

Moisture    10.01 

Oil 11.24 

*Protein  compounds  82.G9 

Gum,  mucilage,  &c 26.70 

Woody  fibre  10.28 

**Mineral  matters    9.08 


*Containing  nitrogen 
^♦Containing  sand  ,,, ,, 


100.00 

5.23 
3,84 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  contained  nearly  4  per 
cent,  of  sand,  showing  that  it  was  made  from  dirty  seed. 
Although  the  proportion  of  albuminous  compounds  and 
oil  was  as  high  as  in  genuine  linseed  cake,  I  found  that 
the  cake  was  not  a  pure  linseed  cake,  for  it  did  not  get  so 
mucilaginous  when  mixed  with  water,  and  was  wanting 
the  agreeable  taste  and  other  physical  properties  for 
which  pure  linseed  cake  is  justly  esteemed  by  stock 
feeders. 

Mr.  Ringer  informed  me  that  the  cake  was  sold  in  the 
Fakenham  and  Lynn  market  at  £10  per  ton,  and  that  his 
stock,  which  previously  had  been  eating  a  very  good  sam- 
ple of  Marseilles  cake,  refused  to  eat  this.  The  name  of 
the  vendor,  though  applied  for,  was  not  given. 

5.  Mr.  Thomas  Rose,  Melton  Magna,  Wymondham, 
Norfolk,  sent  me  two  cakes,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note : 

"  Melton  Magna,  Wymondham,  Dec.  26,  1872. 
"  Daer  Sir, — I  send  you  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to- 
day two  cakes.  Please  analyse  which  of  the  two  you  like.  My 
cattle  have  been  doing  badly  on  it ;  they  have  had  a  nasty 
scurf  all  over  them ;  their  breathing  has  been  bad,  and  one 
cow  cast  her  calve  (twins) .  1  should  like  to  know  if  you 
think  the  cake  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this, 

"  I  remain,  yours  truly,  "  Thos.  Rose." 

On  analysis,  this  cake  yielded  the  following  results : 

Moisture    11.66 

Oil    12.80 

*Albumiuous  compounds 28.69 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre 30.73 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)  8.84 

Mineral  matter  (ash)  7.28 

100.00 

"'Containing  nitrogen  4.59 

This  cake  was  made  from  rather  dirty  linseed,  but  con  - 
tained  no  adulterating  material.  I  found,  however,  that 
the  cake  was  mouldy,  and  in  so  damaged  a  condition  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  use  it  for  feeding  purposes. 

6.  The  next  case  refers  to  a  sample  of  cake  which  Mr. 
Charles  Neve,  Amberfield,  Chart  Sutton,  Staplehurst,  sent 
me  for  analysis.  Mr.  Neve  writes  to  me  :  "  Should  you 
find  it  an  impure  article,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  as- 
certaining if  there  be  anything  in  it  injurious  to  cattle. 
I  have  four  cows  apparently  under  the  influence  of  some 
poison,  without  being  able  in  any  way  to  account  for  it." 

This  cake  had  the  following  composition  : 

Moisture    ; 8.56 

Oil    10.92 

*Protein  compounds  26.81 

Gum,  mucilage,  &c 37.14 

Woody  fibre 9.56 

Mineral  matters    7.01 


100.00 


*  Containing  nitrogen  4.29 

On  further  examination  under  the  microscope,  I  found 
nothing  of  a  positively  known  injurious  character  in  the 
cake,  which  was  made  from  clean  linseed,  and  nothing 
else  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  had  become  mouldy,  and  the 
mouldiness  penetrated  in  large  patches  into  the  interior  of 
the  cake. 

In  these  two  cases  I  am  not  informed  whether  the 
mouldiness  has  arisen  from  bad  keeping,  or  whether  the 
cakes  were  mouldy  when  purchased,  but  I  call  attention 
to  them  as  again  showing  the  danger  of  using  mouldy 
cake. 

7.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
analysed  a  cake  for  a  member  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  reported  it  as  an  adulterated  linseed 
cake,  and  subsequently  received  the  following  letter ; 
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*'  Dear  Sir,— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  service  in 
discovering  the  impurity  of  the  last  sample  of  linseed  cake  I 
sent  to  you.  The  maker's  agent  at  first  disputed  the  correct- 
ness of  your  analysis,  but  now  acknowledges  that  he  sent  me 
an  inferior  cake.  Though  it  was  branded  Pure,  1  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  grounds  for  an  action  without  a  written 
guarantee.  In  a  subsequent  letter  this  gentleman  states  that 
the  cake  which  was  branded  '  pure'  in  full,  was  invoiced 
simply  as  '  linseed  cake.' " 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  usual  agricultural  newspapers. 

General  Hull. — Lord  Kesteven  reported  several 
recommendations  of  the  committee  that  the  secretary  and 
surveyor  be  empowered  to  make  arrangements  with  pur- 
veyors and  others  at  the  forthcoming  country  meeting, — 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Vienna  Exhibition. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  reported 
that  the  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements  at  the 
Vienna  International  Exhibition  having  held  a  meeting, 
came  to  the  determination  not  to  compete  at  the  trials 
which  are  to  take  place  some  miles  from  Vienna.  The 
British  exhibitors  thus  become  hors  coiicours,  and  will  not 
be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  prizes  and  medals  which 
may  be  given  in  this  department.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  British  jurors  for  agricultm-al  machinery  are 
no  longer  necessary. — This  report  was  adopted, 

Showyaed  Contracts. — Lord  Vernon  announced 
that  the  surveyor  had  reported  that  the  works  undertaken 
by  the  Hull  Committee  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  but 
that  they  will  not  be  completed  at  the  date  specified  in 
the  agreement.  The  committee  recommended  that  the 
trial-field  should  be  visited  by  one  of  the  stewards  as 
soon  as  posible,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  land  for  the  trials  of  implements. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  agri- 
cultural implememt  manufacturers,  held  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotel,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  was  then  considered  : 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon  the  Council 
the  desirability  of  considering  if  the  object  sought  could  not 
be  better  accomplished  by  abandoning  the  present  system  of 
awarding  prizes,  and  adopting  instead  thereof  a  thorough  trial 
at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year  for  the  various  implements 
and  machines,  and  the  publication  of  a  full  and  accurate  report 
of  the  performance  of  each." 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  having  suggested  that  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  should  be  postponed 
until  June,  when  a  deputation  of  the  implement 
manufactm-ers  would  confer  with  the  Council,  a  discussion 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  asserted 
that  one  result  of  the  prize  system  had  been  to  make  the 
present  large  firms,  and  Lord  Kesteven  added  that  to 
adopt  the  resolution  before  the  Council  would  be  to  ex- 
tinguish the  small  men  who  are  now  struggling  to  the 
front.  After  Mr.  Shuttleworth  had  offered  to  withdraw 
the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Ransome  had  explained  that  the 
Council  appeared  to  misunderstand  its  purport,  which  he 
contended,  really  was  that  the  trials  should  take 
place  at  a  suitable  time  of  year,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dent  Dent,  M. P.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J,  Bowen  Jones,  and  caiTied  unanimously  ; 
"  That  the  Society,  having  recently  revised  the 
conditions  of  competition  in  order  to  give  a 
more  thorough  trial  to  every  class  of  implements,  decline 
acceding  to  the  request  of  the  implement  makers  that  the 
competitive  and  prize  system  should  be  abandoned." 

Judges'  Selection  CojiiiiTTEE.  —  Mr,  Milward 
(chairman)  reported  the  list  of  judges  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invite  to  act  at  the  Hull  meeting. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

The  President,  in  officially  reporting  the  death  of  Lord 
Ossington,  expatiated  not  only  on  the  loss  which  had  been 


incurred  by  the  Society — as  Lord  Osaiagton  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Council — but  also  by  British 
agriculture  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  so 
ardent  an  advocate  of  its  interests,  whose  influence  might 
to  some  extent  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  was  for 
many  years  the  first  commoner  of  the  realm. 

The  resignation  of  Mr,  N,  C,  Stone,  of  Aylestone  Hall, 
Leicester,  was  received. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
return  a  suitable  letter  of  thanks. 

Royal  Dublin  Society, 

Cuttle  Transit,  Ireland. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  held  on  March  20,  1873,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Kildare,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of 
Viscount  de  Vesci,  seconded  by  Charles  Uniacke  Townsend, 
Esq.,  the  following  report  was  adopted : — 

The  Committee  of  Agriculture  beg  to  report  to  the  Council 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  February  20,  1873, 
they  have  issued  the  queries  on  the  subject  of  cattle  transit, 
in  relation  to  foot-and-mouth  and  other  infectious  diseases  of 
cattle,  to  the  principal  graziers  and  exporters  of  cattle  in  Ire- 
land, and  having  carefully  examined  aU  the  answers,  after 
much  consideration  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

Fairs  and  Markets. — l,They  find  that  the  cattle  brought  to 
the  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland  are  generally  free  from  di- 
sease. 2.  That  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
summer  and  autumn.  3.  They  are  of  opinion  that  fairs  and 
markets  ought  not  to  be  held  in  the  streets  of  towns  nor  on 
public  roads,  but  in  fields  or  enclosures  having  ample  means  of 
ingress  and  egress.  4<.  That  fairs  and  markets  should  be  in- 
spected by  non-resident  veterinary  surgeons  or  other  qualified 
persons,  the  police  being  directed  to  enforce  their  orders,  and 
that  when  cattle  yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fairs  or  mar- 
kets are  in  use  they  should  be  inspected,  and  cleansed,  and 
disinfected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  police. 

Railways. — 5.  Cattle  pens  should  be  provided  at  all  stations, 
and  be  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police.  6.  Time-tables  should  be  issued  for  cattle  trains, 
and  an  average  rate  of  speed  rendered  compulsory,  great  in- 
convenience being  experienced  iu  the  uncertainty  of  the  arrival 
of  cattle  trains  at  the  stations,  which  entails  the  necessity  of 
despatching  cattle  several  hours  earlier  than  should  be  neces- 
sary, thus  exposing  them  to  deterioration  from  ill-treatment 
and  to  risk  of  infection.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
have  trains  timed  to  suit  the  departure  of  the  steamers.  7. 
The  committee  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  cattle  trucks  are 
neither  cleansed  nor  disinfected,  though  the  provisions  of  the 
law  for  that  purpose  are  probably  sufficient,  if  enforced.  8. 
The  committee  consider  that  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  March  6,  1873,  should  be  extended,  so 
far  as  suitable,  to  the  carriage  of  animals  by  railways.  9.  A 
chief  officer,  or  officers  of  good  position,  should  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  law  duly 
carried  into  effect  by  authorised  subordinates.  10.  On  the 
several  lines  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  feeding  and 
watering  the  animals  shoiild  be  compulsory,  if  the  animals 
were  beyond  24  hours  in  transit. 

Yards  or  Lairs  at  Seaports. — 11.  Yards  or  lairs  at  seaports 
should  be  licensed,  carefully  paved,  regularly  cleansed  and  dis- 
infected, and  supplied  with  water  for  the  use  of  cattle.  If 
cattle  be  detained  beyond  a  certain  specified  time  they  should 
be  fed  as  well  as  watered.  12.  In  all  such  lairs  or  yards  the 
inspection  of  cattle  could,  if  requisite,  be  more  efficiently  car- 
ried out  than  on  the  quays,  where  stock  would  be  massed  to- 
gether, and  driven  hurriedly. 

Steamers. — 13.  In  all  cattle  boats,  pens  of  a  limited  size 
should  be  provided,  and  provision  made  for  most  ample  venti- 
lation, a  requirement  which  appears  to  be  in  many  cases  im- 
perfectly carried  out.  The  Order  in  Council  as  to  cleansing 
and  disinfection  of  the  holds  of  steamers  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. H.  A  system  of  quarantine  at  the  port  of  debarka- 
tion, whereby  cattle  might  be  detained  for  days,  would  injuri- 
ously interfere  with  trade,  and  would  consequently  increase  the 
price  of  store  cattle  in  Great  Britain.  15.  A  distinction 
should  be  made  between  store  cattle  and  those  intended  for 
slaughter.  The  former  should  be  detained  at  the  port  of  de- 
barcationfor  at  least  three  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  rest, 
feeding,  and  wateriflg ;  the  latter  should  be  forwarded  to  their 
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destination  without  unnecessary  delay.  16.  In  order  readily 
to  distinguish  store  cattle  from  those  intended  for  slaughter, 
the  committeee  recommend  that  the  latter  should  he 
marked  by  the  ownier  in  a  conspicuous  place  \yitli  a  dis- 
tinctive and  authorised  brand.  17.  Tlie  provisions  of  section 
10  of  Transit  of  Animals  (Ireland)  Order  of  May  19,  1871, 
should  be  extended  to  the  port  of  debarkation  in  Great  Britain, 
whereby  the  speedy  and  convenient  unshipment  of  animals 
would  be  secured,  and  a  supply  of  food  at  a  declared  price 
provided ;  such  provision  to  be  enforced  by  the  local  or  other 
authorities. 

The  opinion  being  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  that  disease 
to  a  great  extent,  is  carried  by  Irish  cattle  exported  thereto,  it 
nevertheless  appears,  from  tlie  information  collected  by  the 
committee,  that  the  animals  are  healthy  on  removal  from  their 
pastures,  but  that  from  want  of  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
trucks  and  steamers,  overcrowding  and  absence  of  adequate 
ventilation  in  the  latter,  and  then  sudden  exposure  of  the 
cattle  for  hours  in  trucks — the  animals  throughout  tlieir  transit 
being  either  insufficiently  or  not  at  all  fed,  watered,  or  rested 
— and  subject  to  such  vicissitudes,  overheated  and  half  starved, 
they  are  in  so  weak  and  reduced  a  condition  that  they  are 
thereby  rendered  most  susceptible  to  disease.  On  this  subJBct 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  as  follows  : 
"  A  journey,  whether  by  sea  or  rail,  causes  cattle  to  deteriorate 
in  value,  and  makes  them  feverish,  and  tends  to  produce,  if  it 
does  not  actually  cause,  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  these  evils 
are  very  much  increased  if  cattle  are  ill-treated  or  not  properly 
watered." 

The  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  suggestions 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
on  this  subject,  with  some  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  by  this 
report,  they  substantially  agree,  whilst  from  others  they  feel 


bound  to  withhold  their  assent  as  being  instances   of  over- 
legislation,  or  as  being  unnecessary. 

The  committee,  fully  impressed  with  the  serious  disadvan- 
tages resulting  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  an  undue  and 
vexatious  interference  with  the  trade  and  transfer  of  Irish 
cattle,  yet  in  the  true  interests  of  that  staple  industry  feel  co- 
erced to  advise  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  regulations  already 
existing  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  supplemented  by  the 
above  amended  suggestions,  from  which  jointly  they  confi- 
dently anticipate  consequences  alike  satisfactory  to  the  Irish 
producer  and  the  British  purchaser. 

(Signed)  Charles  Uniacke  Townshend, 

Fice-Chamnan,  Committee  of  Af/riciiltnre. 
NarcU  14.,  1873. 

Approved  (Signed)        Kildaue, 

March  20,  1873.  Fice-Fresident. 

Memoriah  were  received  from  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
and  Norwich,  inviting  the  Society  to  hold  their  country 
meeting  for  1874  in  those  localities,  and  the  following 
were  appointed  a  committee  of  inspection  to  inspect  the 
various  sites  offered  :  The  President  or  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  T. 
C.  Booth,  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Milward,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  "Wilson. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Northumber- 
land Agricultural  Society  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Society  in  the  trial  of  Kidd  v.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  generally  with  reference  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Society  to  discourage  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  inferior  and  adulterated  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors,  at  George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Professor  jWilson  in  the  chair,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Alexander  Williams  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  the  memorial  adopted  at  last  board 
meeting,  and  stating,  by  desire  of  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  pro- 
posal to  call  witnesses  from  Scotland  would  be  submitted  to 
the  committee.  It  was  suggested  that  the  directors  should  re- 
port to  Mr.  Menzies  the  names  of  parties  competent  to  give 
evidence  before  tlie  committee  in  case  he  should  be  applied  to 
hurriedly  to  send  witnesses  to  London,  which  the  directors  pre- 
sent agreed  to  do. 

A  draft  memorial  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  prepared  by  Mr.  Milne  Home  of  Wedderburn, 
on  the  subject  of  the  diseases  affecting  different  agricultural 
crops,  and  in  particular  the  potato,  turnip,  and  cereal  crops, 
was  referred  to  the  following  committee. — Professors  Anderson 
Balfour,  and  Wilson,  and  Messrs.  Walker  of  Bowland;  Milne 
Home  of  Wedderburn ;  Gibson,  Woolmet;  Mylne,  Niddrie 
Mains ;  Curror,  The  Lee ;  and  David  Stevenson,  C.E. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  president  and  council 
of  the  society,  was  read :  39,  Lydiard-street,  Ballarat,  3rd 
January,  1873.  Gentlemen, — A  few  of  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  Ballarat  Farmers'  Club  were  formerly  members  of 
your  society,  and  though  removed  to  the  antipodes  they  desire 
to  continue  the  work,  adopt  your  motto,  and  extend  in  this 
country  the  practice  of  high  farming.  In  this  endeavour  the 
Ballarat  Farmers'  Club  would  be  greatly  encouraged  by  sugges- 
tions from  your  society  relative  to  the  mode  of  collecting  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge  and  the  best  means  to  introduce 
the  same  to  farm  practice.  A  copy  of  your  rules  and  a  copy 
of  your  journal  as  a  donation  to  the  library  of  this  club 
would  give  a  most  valuable  stimulus  and  help  to  develop  the 
productive  resources  of  this  country  and  to  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people.  For  the  information  of  your 
society  It  may  be  stated  that  tlie  lands  of  this  colony  are  oc- 
cupied by  persons  from  every  vocation  in  life.  They  have  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  the  production  of  corn  crops 
without  providing  means  to  uphold  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil, 
consequently  farming  in  Victoria  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  espe- 
cially as  sheep  breeding  has  been  separated  from  corn  growing 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  There  are  under 
tillage  one  million  of  acres  of  land  out  of  seven  millions  of 
acres  purchased.  There  are  employed  upon  the  land  sixty 
thonsaiid  persons.     The  country  lias  a  gradual  ascending  rha- 
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racter  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  range,  and 
in  the  east  to  the  apex  of  the  Australian  Alps,  then  it  gra- 
dually descends  north  to  the  River  Murray.  These  variations 
in  altitude  and  corresponding  ranges  of  climate  enable  Victoria 
to  produce  all  the  enconomic  plants  and  valuable  farm  products 
of  Europe.  To  the  present  time  unfortunately  no  means  have 
been  provided  to  educate  the  farmer  in  this  most  important 
occupation.  But  it  is  the  object  of  this  club  to  present  to 
their  attention  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  most  valuable 
products  by  the  least  expenditure  of  power,  and  to  combine 
the  highest  scientific  learning  and  research  with  the  ordinary 
farm  practice.  To  accomplish  so  desirable  a  task,  the  Ballarat 
Farmers'  Club  solicits  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Your  obedient 
servant,  Jno.  Woodyatt,  Secretary. 

The  board  agreed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  series  in  1866,  and  any  other 
documents  of  interest. 


BUTTER. — It  has  been  stated  that  butter  is  adulterated 
with  silica,  but  we  never  saw  a  sample  and  never  heard  of  any- 
body who  has.  We  suspect  that  this  statement  has  about  as 
much  foundation  as  that  respecting  the  manufacture  of  butter 
from  Thames  mud.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  just 
possible  to  introduce  silicic  acid  into  butter  witiiout  extrava- 
gantly altering  its  appearance,  and  possibly  with  but  little 
effect  upon  its  flavour,  as  this  acid,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is 
without  flavour ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  material  of  flint,  quartz 
pebbles,  rock  crystal,  sand,  &c.,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  gela- 
tinous condition.  Supposing  it  to  be  used,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  its  detection ;  nothing  more  would  be  necessary 
than  to  burn  a  piece  of  the  butter  upon  a  strip  of  iron,  or  in 
a  clean  ladle,  or  a  silver  spoon,  raised  to  a  red  heat.  Genuine 
butter  would  all  burn  away  excepting  the  salt  that  may  have 
been  added  to  it.  This  residual  salt  would  reveal  itself  by  its 
flavour  and  solubility  in  water.  If  any  silicic  acid  or  silicate 
had  been  added  to  the  butter,  the  mineral  matter  would  remain 
unburnt  as  a  gritty,  insoluble  residue — as  fine  sand,  in  fact — 
which  could  easily  be  detected  without  the  aid  of  a  professional 
chemist.  Such  being  the  case,  we  suspect  that  siliceous  butter 
is  about  as  mythical  as  the  sanded  sugar  of  the  platform  and 
newspapers.— 77/(?  Grorrr. 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  at  Newark,  Mr.  G.  Storer  in  the  chair,  The 
lleverend  C.  Neville  of  Thorney,  read  the  following  paper  : 

When  Chambers  of  Agriculture  were  first  formed,  several 
landowners  and  tenant-farmers  hesitated  to  join  them,  from  the 
fear  that  they  would  be  led  to  interfere  between  landlord  aud 
tenant  as  to  their  mutual  interests.  This  fear  has,  unfor- 
tunately been  now  realised.  The  Central  Chamber,  against,  I 
believe,  the  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Northamptonshire  Chambers,  has  carried  reso- 
lutions in  favour  of  legislative  interference — that  is,  that  land- 
lord and  tenant  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  make  such 
agreements  as  they  may  think  best  for  their  mutual  interests, 
or  in  their  respective  circumstances.  The  result  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  by  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr.  Sewell 
Read,  on  which,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Council  of 
this  Chamber,  I  will  now  open  a  discussion.  Before  I  do  so, 
I  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  personal  observations.  As  a 
landlord,  I  may  be  suspected  of  opposing  any  measure  which 
may  curtail  my  own  power  and  privileges.  As  to  my  interests, 
I  am  told  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  legislation  that  it 
will  benefit  both  landlords  and  tenants.  I  have  no  scruple  in 
saying  that  if  any  Act  of  Parliamei\t  can  be  passed  to  enable 
me  honestly  and  fairly  to  get  five  often  shillings  an  acre  more 
rent  for  my  land,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  and  sincely  thankful. 
Only  yesterday  I  read  a  letter  from  a  land-agent,  in  The  Mark 
Lane  Exjiress,m  which  he  stated  that  by  granting  leases  with 
compensation  clauses  he  had  raised  the  rent  of  a  700-acre  farm 
from  £1,000  a  year  to  £2,800.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  this 
gentleman  at  Thorney,  if  my  tenants  will  join  me  in  an  invita- 
tion to  him.  Mr,  Gladstone  said  he  should  think  once,  and 
twice,  and  thrice,  before  he  abolished  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
I  was  a  tenant  on  a  farm  of  700  acres,  I  should  do  the  same 
before  I  agreed  to  pay  £1,800  a  year  more  rent  for  a  lease, 
even  with  all  the  compensation  clauses  in  this  bill.  The  two 
subjects  on  which  legislative  interference  is  sought,  are  the 
overpreservation  of  game,  and  the  giving  the  tenant  security 
that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  just  fruits  of  his  own 
skill,  industry,  and  capital.  Now,  on  these  two  subjects  I  will 
declare  at  once  that  my  sympathy  is  entirely  with  the  tenants. 
My  father  was  a  tenant-farmer  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  ray 
life  on  the  farm  he  held,  and  my  earliest  recollections  are  iden- 
tified with  what  are  called  "  tenants'  grievances."  As  to  game, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  any  landlord,  with  a  heart  in  his  body, 
or  any  right  principle  in  his  head,  can  inflict  on  his 
tenantry  an  injury  which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and 
a  mortification  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  money 
payment.  Secondly,  if  any  landlord  encourages,  or  even 
allows,  a  tenant  to  improve  his  farm,  and  then  raises  his 
rent,  or  gives  him  notice  to  quit  without  due  compensation, 
before  he  has  had  time  to  reap  the  benefit  which  so  justly  be- 
longs to  him,  T  regard  that  landlord  as  a  most  dishonest  man, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  possessing  an  acre  of  land.  I  will  make 
some  further  admissions  in  favour  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill. 
They  say  that  the  national  welfare  is  to  be  considered.  I  have 
always  held  that  individual  property  in  land  can  only  be  justi- 
fied on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number,  or  the  general  good,  but  I  widely  differ  with  them  as 
to  the  means  by  which  this  general  good  is  really  to  be  pro- 
moted. My  opponents  say  that  the  tenure  of  laud  must  be  re- 
gulated on  commercial  principles,  and  they  profess  to  despise 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  obsolete  feudal  principle.  The 
true  commercial  principle  has  been  defined  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dear- 
est market.  As  applied  to  land,  this  means  getting  the  highest 
possible  rent  by  competition,  which  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
say  is  so  great  in  the  case  of  farms  that  the  tenants  are  help- 
less, and  are  compelled  to  accept  any  terms  the  landlord 
chooses  to  dictate.  Now,  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
other  landlords,  but  I  cannot  shake  off  old  associations,  and  if 
I  am  to  speak  the  truth  I  must  say  I  altogether  repudiate  the 
commercial  principle  as  applied  to  the  letting  my  land.  I  con- 
sider the  principle  of  "  Live  and  let  live"  a  far  higher  and 
better  principle  ;  a  principle  of  placing  a  fair  rent  upon  afarm, 
and  not  taking  advantage  of  competition  to  obtain      still 


higher  rent.  My  agent  knows  that  for  the  last  farm  of  mine 
which  was  really  at  liberty  I  had  twenty-nine  applications  in 
eight  days  ;  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  to  put  one  sixpence 
an  acre  on  to  the  rent.  However,  as  I  am  a  Liberal  in  argu- 
ment as  well  as  in  politics,  I  will  in  discussing  this  bill  accept 
the  commercial  principle.  If  there  is  one  single  principle  in 
commerce  which  should  be  regarded  as  certain,  it  surely  must 
be  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  manage  his  own  bu- 
siness, and  not  have  it  managed  for  him  by  other  people.  Now, 
if  this  or  any  similar  bill  should  pass,  from  that  day  the  power 
of  contracting  for  the  tenure  of  their  farms  on  such  terms  as 
may  in  their  judgment  best  suit  their  circumstances  and  inte- 
rest is  taken  away  from  every  tenant-farmer  in  this  country.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  tenantry  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  can  manage  their 
own  affairs  much  better  than  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  the  House  of  Commons,  can  manage  it  for  them,  and 
I  recommend  them  not  to  part  with  the  right  to  do  so.  I  will 
now  consider  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  you  will  be  quite 
as  well  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  them  as  I  am.  Mr. 
James  Howard  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  bill 
as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  which  I  have  here.  1  have  also  what 
appears  to  be  a  revised  copy.  The  title  of  the  bill  is  "  A  Bill 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  and  ownership  of 
land  in  England."  In  various  speeches  i  read  of  "  the  law  of 
land  tenure"  and  "  Lincolnshire  customs  established  by  law." 
I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a 
"  law  of  land  tenure"  or  a  "  Lincolnshire  custom  established  by 
law."  In  Northumberland  farms  are  commonly  let  by  tender 
on  leases  for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years ;  in  Lincolnshire, 
from  year  to  year,  with  six  months'  notice  on  either  side ;  in 
Hertfordshire  land  is  often  let  at  three  months'  notice,  with 
ample  compensating  clauses,  to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  for 
building  ground.  In  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Middlesex,  all  land  is  more  or  less  capable  of  being  sold  to 
build  upon.  The  only  law  that  I  am  aware  of  is  that  when 
two  men  make  a  contract  they  shall  be  compelled  to  keep  it. 
Then  as  to  Lincolnshire  customs  ;  a  committee  was  specially 
appointed  by  the  Wisbech  Chamber  to  examine  into  these 
customs.  I  have  their  report,  and  it  states,  what  I  know  to 
be  the  fact,  that  these  often  vary  in  the  same  parish,  and  even 
on  the  same  estate.  They  are  entirely  a  matter  of  agreement 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  can  be  altered  at  any  time 
by  mutual  arrangement,  so  that  the  idea  of  establishing 
Lincolnshire  customs  all  over  England  by  Act  of  Parliament 
is  impossible  and  absurd.  This  bill  appears  to  be  a  mass  of 
complication  which  very  likely  I  cannot  understand,  and  I 
believe  no  man  living,  not  even  Mr.  James  Howard  himself, 
can  know  what  may  be  the  legal  meaning  attached  to  the 
various  clauses  in  it  by  our  law  courts.  I  once  ventured  to 
say  to  a  judge  that  in  deciding  disputed  wills  1  thought  the 
judges  did  not  sufficiently  regard  the  intentions  of  the  testator 
and  the  equity  ot  the  case.  The  judge  said,  "  You  have  made, 
sir,  a  very  sensible  observation ;  her  Majesty's  judges  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  either  the  intentions  of  the 
testator  or  the  equity  of  the  case.  Their  duty  is  to  consider 
and  decide  what  the  words  of  the  will  legally  mean,  and  if  the 
intentions  of  the  testator  and  the  equity  of  the_  case  are  very 
clear  and  strong  one  way,  a  really  conscientious  judge  will 
always  lean  the  other."  I  had  a  practical  lesson  in  this 
matter  many  years  ago.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
exempt  "  implements  of  husbandry"  from  paying  toll.  A  toll 
collector  demanded  toll  for  a  thrashing  machine.  I  was 
chairman  of  a  bench  of  magistrates,  and  we  unanimously 
decided  against  the  lessee  of  the  tolls.  We  were,  however, 
taught,  at  a  very  great  expense,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  that  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Act  and  the 
equity  of  the  case  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  probably 
operated  against  us.  A  most  conscientious  chief  justice 
decided  that  as  a  thrashing  machine  was  not  used  to  till  the 
ground  it  was  not  in  law  an  implement  of  husbandry,  and  we 
had  to  reverse  our  decision,  and  pay  all  the  costs.  The 
promoters  of  this  bill  may  little  know  what  may  be  the  legal 
meaning  attached  to  its  several  clauses.  By  clause  15,  a 
tenant  who  "  claims"  under  any  established  custom,  is  excluded 
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from  the  benefit  of  this  bill.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether 
this  means  "  can  claim"  or  "  does  claim" — two  very  different 
things.  By  clause  2nd,  arbitrators  are  to  award  com- 
pensation for  various  improvements,  which  are  called  tem- 
porary, durable,  and  permanent.  In  what  are  called  tem- 
porary improvements,  I  find  "cake"  consumed  in  feed- 
ing on  the  farm.  Is  it  to  be  "pure  cake,"  "genuine 
cake,"  or  "  triangle  cake,"  for  according  to  a  notorious 
trial,  these  are  three  very  different  things.  Is  it  to  be  "  cotton 
cake"  ?  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of  what  "  cake"  may  be  ruled 
to  mean  in  law  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Then  what 
proportion  of  cake  consumed  is  to  be  charged  on  the  incoming 
tenant  ?  Linseed  cake,  or  what  is  commonly  so  called,  may 
cost  £7  or  £14  per  ton.  With  beef  and  mutton  at  a  shilling  a 
pound,  it  may  pay  the  outgoing  tenant,  but  will  it  pay  the  in- 
coming tenant  in  his  increased  corn  crops,  when  wheat  may  be 
40s.  a  qr.,  and  other  corn  in  proportion  ?  A  tenant  of  mine,  who 
has  occupied  his  farm  a  great  many  years,  tells  me  he  cannot 
see  the  least  benefit  in  his  following  crops  from  his  consump- 
tion of  cake  in  feeding  his  sheep.  Another  tenant  of  mine, 
after  spending  a  large  sum  in  cake,  averaged  on  one  of  my 
best  farms  two  qrs.  of  wheat  and  3  qrs.  of  barley  an  acre.  My 
own  impression  is  that  if  he  had  thrown  liis  money  into  the 
Trent  he  would  have  had  quite  as  much  corn.  Or  an  in- 
coming tenant  may  pay  to  the  outgoing  tenant  £200  compen- 
sation for  cake,  and  get  £100  worth  more  corn.  Whether 
my  two  tenants  are  right  or  not  signifies  nothing.  If  they 
choose  to  take  another  farm  under  me,  not  paying  for  cake  or 
entry  or  receiving  it  on  quitting,  T  protest  against  this  right 
being  taken  away  from  them  by  this  or  any  other  Bill.  I 
therefore  consider  this  proposed  Act  as  most  tyrannical,  most 
unjust,  and  most  inexpedient.  So  long  as  compensation 
clauses  are  settled  by  parties  themselves  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment, I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  objection.  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  reduce  incoming  Tenant-Right  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  so  as  to  leave  the  tenant  as  much  capital  as 
possible  to  cultivate  ;  but  this  Bill  contemplates  schedules  for 
different  districts  for  all  kinds  of  feeding-stuffs  and  artificial 
manures  in  the  judgment  of  arbitrators,  leaving  landlord  and 
tenant  no  liberty  to  make  what  contracts  they  please.  Prom 
my  knowledge  of  tenant-farmers  for  many  years,  I  believe 
them  to  be  as  honourable  a  class  as  any  in  the  kingdom — 
quite  as  honourable  as  the  landlords — with  bad  seasons,  heavy 
losses,  and  under  great  difficulties,  while  I  know  as  well  as 
they  do  no  class  can  make  greater  exertions  to  fulfil  their 
engagements.  Mr.  Howard  says  this  compulsory  legislation 
is  only  wanted  for  grasping,  avaricious,  and  dishonest  land- 
lords, who  are  such  knaves  or  such  fools  as  to  rob  their  good 
tenants  and  drive  them  away  from  their  estate.  On  this  sup- 
position you  must  excuse  my  assuming  the  possibility  of 
grasping,  avaricious,  dishonest  tenants,  who  on  failing  in 
farming  or  becoming  bankrupt  set  np  false  claims  for  cake, 
corn,  and  artificial  manures  which  they  have  never  used.  I 
know  a  case  where  a  tenant  drew  a  large  sum  from  his  land- 
lord by  fictitious  receipts  for  tiles,  dividing  the  plunder  with 
the  tileraaker.  I  once  paid  £5,005  for  Tenant-Eight  valua- 
tion. My  agent  quite  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  a  gross 
robbery.  I  sacrificed  £1,000  myself,  and  then  lent  the 
incoming  tenant  £1,000  towards  paying  the  remainder. 
When  a  tenant  breaks  down  or  becomes  bankrupt  on  a  farm, 
there  is  a  desperate  effort  to  make  up  as  large  a  Tenant-Right 
as  possible,  vvhich,  in  practice  the  incoming  tenant  must  pay. 
I  know  Ireland  well,  and  I  attribute  the  miserable  state  of 
agriculture  in  that  unfortunate  couQtry  to  these  heavy  Tenant- 
Rights,  which  have  been,  as  I  think,  wrongly  increased  by  the 
Irish  Laud  Bill.  If  thescliedules  for  compensation  are  tobe fixed 
by  this  Bill,  they  can  never  be  improved.  If  they  are  to  be 
continually  altered  by  legal  authority,  no  tenant  will  know  on 
what  tenure  he  is  to  hold  his  farm.  Under  clause  19,  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  make,  rescind, 
alter,  or  add  to  rules  in  this  Bill,  which  rules  are  to  have  all 
the  force  of  Act  of  Parliament.  By  clause  20,  it  would  in 
future  be  illegal  to  take  a  farm  under  any  less  notice  than 
twelve  months.  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  large  and 
small  farm  system  ;  1  will  only  say  that  I  have  been  always 
opposed  to  the  destruction  of  the  small  farms.  I  regard  it  as 
against  the  public  interest,  unjust  to  a  very  deserving  class  of 
men,  and  in  a  social  point  of  view  higlily  dangerous.  It 
leaves  tliat  large  class,  the  agricultural  labourers,  quite  hope- 
less, BO  far  as  riling  in  the  world,  or  improving  their  position. 
Mt  us  see  how  clause  20  will  affect  the  tenants  of  small  farms.  ' 


The  promoters  of  this  Bill. assert  that  the  demand  for  farms  is 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
landlords  frequently  do  not  decide  on  a  tenant  to  enter  at 
Lady  Day  till  December  previous.  If  my  small  tenants  choose 
to  agree  with  me  for  their  farms  at  a  three  months'  notice, 
they  can  do  so  now.  Why  is  this  right  to  be  taken  from 
them,  by  this  or  any  similar  bill?  Why  is  Mr.  James 
Howard,  or  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  or  the  House 
of  Commons  to  interfere  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical 
effect  of  a  compulsory  twelve  months'  notice  would  be  that 
my  small  tenantry  would  lose  all  chance  of  getting  larger 
farms,  of  better  land,  under  a  richer  landlord.  I  will  now 
call  your  attention  to  the  principle  of  this  legislation.  If  this 
clause,  compelling  a  twelve  months'  notice,  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  tenant  from  being  robbed  by  his  landlord,  it  is  simply 
ridiculous.  The  reason  that  a  farm  becomes  vacant  commonly 
is  that  it  has  been  badly  farmed,  and  has  been  allowed  to  get 
into  a  foul  state.  Under  the  four-course  system  it  takes  four 
years  to  clean  the  land,  with  perhaps  very  little  profit  to  the 
tenant ;  a  twelve  months'  notice  is  no  protection  at  all,  and  it 
would  soon  have  to  be  extended  to  a  four  years'  notice,  under 
an  amended  Act  "  to  still  further  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  occupation  and  ownership  of  land  in  England."  We 
should  have  a  succession  of  legislation,  and  we  should  never 
know  what  legal  position  we  were  in  for  twelve  months 
together.  I  have  not  been  left  to  my  imagination  as  to  the 
future  on  this  subject.  A  letter  has  been  published  by  a 
tenant-farmer  to  the  effect  that  the  political  power  being  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  it  is  entirely  their  own  fault  if 
they  do  not  get  what  this  gentleman  is  pleased  to  call  "  their 
rights."  He  is  candid  enough  to  tell  us  what  in  his  opinion 
these  rights  are.  Compulsory  leases  for  21  years,  with  un- 
limited power  of  cropping  for  17  years,  ample  compensation 
for  all  improvements  for  which  the  consent  of  an  ignorant 
landlord  is  not  to  be  necessary.  I^ast,  not  least,  the  cottages 
are  to  be  let  with  the  farm.  I  know  exactly  what  this  last 
clause  means.  There  only  want  two  more  conditions  to  make 
this  quite  a  tenant's  paradise,  a  999  years'  lease  instead  of  21 
years,  and  a  fixed  rent  at  whatever  the  tenant  might  be  chari- 
tably disposed  to  allow  to  his  landlord.  If  compulsory  leases 
for  21  years  are  to  be  established  on  my  poor  land  at  Thorney, 
with  unlimited  power  of  cropping  for  17  years,  my  successor 
need  not  trouble  himself  as  to  the  remaining  four  years.  There 
is  nothing  like  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The 
tenants'  sun  shines  very  brightly  now  ;  political  power,  so  far 
as  the  landed  interest  is  concerned,  is  entirely  in  your  hands, 
and  the  terms  on  which  we  are  to  let  our  farms  may  be  legally 
fixed  by  you.  Lose  no  time,  as  there  is  another  party  ready 
to  spoil  your  hay  almost  before  it  is  made.  The  Scarborough 
Liberal  Association  elected  me  this  year  as  their  president. 
In  my  official  capacity  I  took  the  chair  a  month  ago  at  a  very 
large  meeting  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  is  not  the  least  difference  in  principle 
between  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch.  Mr. 
James  Howard  says  he  only  wants  compulsory  legislation  for 
bad  landlords,  who  are  to  be  made  good  to  their  own  great 
advantage  by  means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Arch,  on 
the  part  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  says  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  masters.  Some  of  them  are  bad  and  ignorant, 
and  do  not  know  their  own  interest.  As  soon  as  the  labourers 
get  the  power  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  must  not 
blame  them  if  they  follow  their  enlightened  example,  and 
make  all  masters  liberal,  and  just,  and  prosperous,  according 
to  the  law.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  politics 
that  household  suffrage  will  be  extended  to  counties,  and  the 
political  power  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tenant-farmers 
will  be  transferred  to  the  labourers  in  their  employment.  The 
candid  tenant,  whose  letter  I  have  alluded  to,  requires  that  his 
landlord  should  be  compelled  to  grant  him  a  lease  for  21  years, 
but  that  he  himself  should  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  contract 
with  his  labourers,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  turn  them  out  of  their 
cottages  any  Saturday  night.  What  will  Mr.  Joseph  Arch 
say  to  this  ?  The  only  difference  that  I  can  see  between  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Arch  is  that  the  latter  is  the  most  advanced 
liberal  of  the  two.  They  may  be  equally  sincere  in  their 
anxious  endeavour  to  promote  the  national  good,  the  object 
being  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  food  from  a  given 
area  of  land.  I  believe  an  immense  majority  of  the  labourers 
are  in  favour  of  small  farms.  They  say  that  twenty  farms  of 
fifty  acres  will  support  more  families  than  one  farm  of  1,000 
acres.    On  Mr.  Howard's  principle  they  may  forbid  any  land- 
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lord  to  let  more  than  fifty  acres  to  one  tenant.  Still  more 
advanced  opinions  have  heen  published.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  State  should  take  all  the  land  into  its  own  hands,  and 
let  it  to  smaU  tenants  at  a  "  fair  rent."  Future  Parliaments 
will  no  doubt  decide  what  this  "  fair  rent "  is  to  be.  Under 
the  fourth  head  of  the  fifth  clause  of  Mr.  Howard's  Bill  I 
find  that  if  a  landlord  refuses  to  drain  his  estates  his  tenants 
have  power  to  drain  it  for  him,  at  the  discretion  of  an  arbi- 
trator appointed  by  the  State,  and  the  State  is  to  lend  the 
money.  Taking  advantage  of  this  suggestion,  I  find  the  State 
is  to  lend  its  small  tenants  money  to  farm  with.  On  a  farm 
of  mine  in  Lincolnshire  there  was  a  dispute  between  my 
bailiff  and  my  foreman  whether  a  twelve  acre  field  of  beans 
would  pay  for  hoeing  a  second  time.  I  decided  to  try  it  on 
half  crop,  and,  at  an  expense  of  4s.  6d.  an  acre  for  hoeing,  I 
had  a  stack  of  beans  an  acre  more,  worth  a  guinea.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  my  benefit,  the  labourers'  benefit,  and  the 
national  good  were  all  promoted  by  twice  hoeing  my  beans. 
How  happy  and  prosperous  you  tenant-farmers  will  be  when 
your  inteUigent  labourers  can  hoe  all  your  crops  a  second 
time,  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  and  the  State  lends  yon 
money  to  pay  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  be  good  Liberals 
and  go  in  for  the  labourers'  franchise.  On  public 
grounds  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle  of  this, 
and  every  biU  which  takes  away  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  landlord  and  tenant.  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  a  change  in  what  is  called  "  the  common  law."  I  am 
quite  willing  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  any  tenant 
should  have  a  claim  before  a  court  of  equity  for  just  compen- 
sation for  any  outlay,  and  have  power  to  remove  any  building 
erected  by  him,  if  not  taken  at  a  valuation.  I  wiU  face  that 
now  with  any  tenant  on  my  estate,  not  only  if  I  eject  him 
from  his  farm,  but  if  he  chooses  to  give  it  up  to  get  what 
he  may  think  may  be  a  better  one  ;  but  1  object  altogether  that 
Mr.  James  Howard,  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  or 
the  House  of  Commans  should  enable  my  tenants,  at  the 
discretion  of  any  arbitrator,  to  spend  £15,000  or  £20,000 
in  draining  my  land,  and  burden  mc  with  this  debt  against 
my  consent.  These  are  no  new  opinions.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
I  was  requested  by  several  large  landowners  to  draw  up  a  peti- 
tion against  a  similar  bill  by  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

Copy  of  the  Lincolnshire  Petition  against  Mr,  Pnse/s  Tenant- 
Bight  Bill  of  184.8. 
To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled : — 
The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  proprietors  of  farms, 
lands,  and  agricultural  buildings,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
Showeth:  That  your  petitioners  have  heard  with  great  regret 
that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  your  Honourable  House  inti- 
tuled "  A  Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  Agricultural  Tenant- 
Right  in  England  and  Wales,"  the  provisions  of  which  your 
petitioners  fear  wUl  prove  greatly  injurious  to  themselves  and 
other  proprietors.  That  your  petitioners  humbly  submit  to 
your  Honourable  House  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  per- 
nicious and  impolitic,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  the  private 
agreements  made  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  must 
inevitably  tend  to  destroy  the  mutual  confidence  at  present  sub- 
sisting between  them.  That  it  is  retrograding  in  legislation, 
as  the  supposed  improvement  of  later  years  has  been  to  leave 
all  classes  to  depend  upon  their  own  skill,  talents,  industry, 
and  capital.  That  it  is  most  unjust  to  the  landowner,  who  is 
now  exposed  to  the  most  unlimited  competition,  to  fetter  him 
by  legislative  enactments,  and  to  prevent  him  cultivating  the 
land  himself,  or  by  others,  in  the  mode  and  upon  the  terms  he 
finds  most  conducive  to  his  interests.  That  it  is  grounded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  occupiers  of  land  are  not  competent  to 
make  and  enter  upon  such  agreements  as  may  best  suit  their 
respective  situations  and  circumstances.  That  it  is  unjust  to 
owners  of  land  in  particular,  inasmuch  as  compulsory  compen- 
sation is  equally  applicable  to  houses,  mills,  shops,  and  ware- 
houses, and  other  description  of  property  let  for  rent,  which 
are  all  capable  of  improvement  by  the  tenant.  That  the  bill 
now  pending  in  your  Honourable  House  cannot  be  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  in  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  land  more  highly  cultivated,  the  tenantry 
more  enterprising,  wealthy,  and  independent,  and  tlie  labouring 
classes  better  remunerated  than  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
where  the  land  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  annual  tenants 
at  will,  upon  such  covenants  as  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
have  mutually  agreed  upon.    That,  if  in  other  districts  the 


agreements  for  Tenant- Right  are  defective  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  state  of  agriculture  in  general  bad,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  parties  themselves,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
not  understanding  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  ;  and 
your  petitioners  humbly  submit  to  your  Honourable  House 
that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  pass  legislative  enactments, 
affecting  other  parties,  to  remedy  those  defects.  That  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  if  once  admitted,  is  subversive  of  all  rights  of 
property  in  land,  as  it  may  be  legitimately  followed  out  to  the 
compelling  of  leases,  and  even  the  fixing  some  supposed  rea- 
sonable amount  of  rent.  That  if  the  principle  be  applied  to 
the  large  occupier,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  the  smallest  tenant ; 
and  as  the  labourer  in  a  course  of  occupancy  invests  his  labour, 
which  is  his  capital,  in  his  garden  allotment,  he  has  an  equal 
claim  to  compensation  for  improvement.  That  this  bill  may, 
if  carried  into  law,  and  probably  would,  in  the  end,  be  inju- 
rious to  the  very  class  it  is  intended  to  serve,  and  especially  to 
the  best  part  of  that  class,  inasmuch  as  it  is  most  usual  in  the 
best  cultivated  districts  to  let  farms  at  moderate  rents  to  im- 
proving tenants  ;  and  that  if  compensation  tor  such  improve- 
ment be  made  a  legal  claim,  all  inducement  to  fix  a  low  rent 
would  be  taken  away,  and  the  landlord  would  be  led  to  accept 
the  highest  offer.  And  that,  as  the  general  benefit  is  promoted, 
and  can  only  be  promoted,  by  each  individual  party  conducting 
their  affairs  to  their  own  greatest  advantage,  no  consideration 
for  the  public  or  national  good  can  justify  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  whicli  must  produce  so  much  uncertainty,  litiga- 
tion, and  dispute.  Therefore,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
There  was  no  time  to  submit  it  to  the  tenants,  but  in  eight 
days  it  was  signed  by  owners  of  600,000  acres  of  land.  I 
was  then  called  upon  to  conduct  the  opposition  to  tlie  bill.  I 
was  myself  examined  at  great  length  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  selected  the  witnesses, 
and  suggested  many  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  cross- 
examination  of  those  who  supported  the  bill.  The  subject  was 
thoroughly  sifted  by  a  very  able  and  honest  committee,  and 
they  reported  against  the  principle  of  compulsory  interference 
with  contracts.  On  this  point  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  tenantry 
of  three  of  the  best  farmed  districts  in  the  country  agree  with 
me.  We  are  told  that  a  landlord  has  now  the  power  to  con- 
fiscate his  tenant's  property,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  from 
him.  I  have  just  been  reading  for  the  third  time  Lord  Over- 
stone's  evidence  on  the  Bank  Charter  Bill.  He  says,  that  as  a 
banker  he  has  lent  millions  of  money  with  no  security  but  the 
personal  character  of  the  borrowers.  Why  are  landlords  to 
be  singled  out  as  the  only  class  in  whom  no  confidence  is  to 
be  placed  ?  If  the  landowner  is  to  be  compelled  to  manage 
his  estate  in  the  most  approved  manner  to  suit  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  plea  of  national  interests,  why  is  not  the 
tenant  to  be  equally  compelled  to  farm  his  land  in  the  best 
way  to  satisfy  the  same  august  body  ?  Who  are  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Alderman 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who  can  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  agricultural  contracts.  Mr.  Alderman  Carter 
has  been  making  extensive  agricultural  tours.  He  said  at 
Grantham  that  he  was  not  a  paid  agent ;  that  he  had  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  with  the  patriotic  intention  of  encouraging 
the  labourers  to  fight  the  farmers,  and  thus  to  help  the  farmers 
to  help  themselves,  his  own  men  at  Leeds  being  on  strike  at 
this  very  time.  When  customary  Tenant- Rights  vary  so  much 
there  must  be  room  for  improvement,  and  in  my  humble  judg- 
men  they  can  be  most  beneficially  discussed  by  a  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  I  paid  £700  on  a  farm  of  mine  in  Yorkshire  to 
reduce  the  following  cross  Tenant-Right  to  a  seed  and  labour 
Tenant-Right.  Such  gentlemen  as  Alderman  Carter  may 
think  I  was  an  ignorant  man  who  did  not  know  my  own  in- 
terest, or  the  tenant's  interest,  or  the  public  interest,  and  may 
wish  to  establish  following  cross  Tenant-Right  all  over  Eng- 
land. In  this  case  either  I  should  be  robbed  of  £700,  or  my 
tenant  would  have  to  refund  me  £700.  I  believe  him  to  be  an 
honest  man  who  would  not  wish  to  rob  his  landlord,  and  a 
sensible  man  who  would  not  wish  to  find  the  money  to  repay 
me.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  this  kind  of  legislation  wiU 
eventually  destroy  that  mutual  good  ieehng]  and  confidence 
which  generally  subsists  between  landlord  and  tenant  over  a 
very  large  district.  This  good  feeling  and  confidence  would  be 
replaced  by  leases,  competition  rents,  and  litigation.  All  I 
know  on  the  subject  I  have  learnt  from  the  tenant-farmers 
themselves,  and  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
them.    I  have  always  encouraged  the  freest  communication 
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with  my  tenants,  and  if  the  very  smallest  occupic-  amongst 
them  will  show  me  any  agreement  which  will  do  him  any  good 
and  my  estate  no  harm,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sign  it.  1 
now  fearlessly  leave  the  subject  to  your  judgment.  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  just  that  a  tenant  should,  at  the  discretion  of  some  ar- 
bitrator, drain  his  landlord's  land  against  his  consent,  and 
make  him  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
a  dangerous  principle,  which  may  eventually  be  turned  to  your 
own  injury?  The  great  prosperity  of  this  country  has  been, 
as  I  think,  justly  attributed  to  the  respect  which  has  hitherto 
been  shown  to  property.  Is  it  safe  for  you  to  tamper  with  it? 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  tenant-farmers,  but  at  £10  an  acre,  which 
at  present  prices  of  stock  is  a  very  low  estimate,  it  amounts  to 
one  million  on  two  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  I  tiiink  I  know 
the  working-classes  as  well  as  any  man  in  this  room.  It  has 
frequently  been  my  fate  to  address  large  bodies  of  them,  and  I 
will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they  have  been  invariably  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  reason  and  argument.  I  believe  them  to  be 
just  and  honest,  and  if  they  are  taught  to  exercise  their  political 
power  upon  sound  principles,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  The 
day  has  come  for  you,  tenant-farmers,  to  set  them  a  good  or, 
as  I  consider,  a  very  bad  example.  I  shall  be  most  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  please  to  ask  me,  and  T  thank 
you  for  the  patient  attention  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  me. 

The  Chairman  said  the  bill  went  for  compensation  in 
respect  of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  These  im- 
provements were  divided  into  temporary  improvements,  durable 
improvements,  and  permanent  improvements.  Temporary 
improvements  meant  compensation  for  any  outlay  effectually 
and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  on  the  purchase  and  appli- 
cation of  manures  or  fertilisers  to  other  than  corn  crops,  or 
iu  the  purchase  of  corn,  cake,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  con- 
sumed by  live  stock  on  the  holding.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand why  manure  applied  to  corn  crops  should  not  be  a 
subject  for  compensation  to  a  tenant.  He  should  be  glad  to 
hear  any  gentleman  speak  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  there 
were  some  present  more  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  it  than  he 
was  himself.  Compensation  for  durable  improvements  was 
to  extend  to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by 
a  tenant  in  subsoiling,  getting  up  and  removing  stones,  liming, 
chalking,  marling,  claying,  boning  with  undissolved  bones, 
laying  down  permanent  pasture,  or  in  any  other  improvements 
which  had  a  durable  effect  in  amending  the  land  or  deepening 
the  soil.  Permanent  improvements  were  defined  to  extend  to 
any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in 
reclaiming,  levelling,  warping,  planting  (other  than  orna- 
mental), draining,  making  or  improving  watercourses,  works 
of  irrigation,  ponds,  wells,  reservoirs,  fences,  roads,  bridges,  or 
in  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  building  on  the  holding,  or 
in  any  other  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature.  These 
were  the  three  heads  imder  which  improvements  were  to  be 
regarded  in  the  Act.  Then  it  was  provided  that  in  awarding 
this  compensation  the  arbitrators,  who  had  great  power  under 
the  act,  should  ascertain  the  amount  of  such  outlay  during  the 
last  four  years  of  the  tenancy  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy 
determined  within  a  period  of  four  years,  during  the  whole  of 
that  tenancy),  and  they  might  award  in  respect  of  the  unex- 
hausted value  of  such  outlay  such  sum  as  they  miglit  deter- 
mine. The  arbitrators  were  to  ascertain  what  crops  were  sold 
off  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  tenancy,  and  deduct  a  sum 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  manure  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  consumption  of  the  same  on  the  holding.  A 
very  important  condition  was  this — that  the  arbitrators  shall, 
if  in  tlieir  judgment  the  holding,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  in  a 
foul  or  neglected  condition,  arising  by  default  of  the  tenant, 
make  such  deductions  from  the  sum  awarded  as,  under  all  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  may  consider  just.  With 
regard  to  durable  improvements,  the  arbitrators  had  to  ascer- 
tain the  outlay  of  the  tenant  upon  such  improvements,  and 
might  award  in  respect  of  the  unexhausted  value  of  such  out- 
lay sucli  sura  as  tliey  might  determine,  subject  to  certain  pro- 
visions. In  awarding  compensation  for  permanent  improve- 
ments (and  this  was  a  most  important  part),  it  was  provided 
tliat  no  outlay  made  without  tlie  written  consent  of  the  land- 
lord or  ids  agent  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  save  out- 
lay on  any  improvements  in  draining,  or  making  or  improving 
watercourses,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators,  were 
necessary  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  and  suitable  to  the 


holding,  which  the  landlord,  after  written  application,  had 
refused  or  negleced  within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry  out. 
This  was  a  most  important  matter,  because  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  interference  of  this  kind  between  landlord  and 
tenant  before.  It  took  away  in  a  great  measure  the  power  of 
the  landlord  over  his  own  land.  The  next  thing  to  which 
he  would  draw  their  attention  was  No.  13,  and  it  provided 
that  any  contract  made  by  a  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  make 
any  claim  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make  under 
the  act  should,  as  far  as  related  to  such  claim,  be  both  void  in 
law  and  equity.  It  then  added  that  nothing  in  the  act  should 
interfere  with  the  provisions  of  any  lease  or  agreement  made 
before  the  passing  of  the  act.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand this,  because  it  said  next :  "  A  tenant  of  a  holding  sub- 
ject to  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right  custom,  or  any  other 
such  established  custom,  and  who  claims  for  improvements  on 
quitting  his  holding  the  benefit  of  sucli  custom,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation  or  improvements  under  this  act ;  but 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  a  tenant  claiming  compensa- 
tion under  any  local  custom  in  respect  of  tillages,  emblements, 
way-going  crops,  fixtures,  and  other  matters  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  provisions  of  this  act."  He  could  not 
reconcile  this  with  the  previous  provision.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  something  which  he  was  unable  at  so  short  a  notice  to 
comprehend.  With  regard  to  the  arbitration,  it  was  stated 
that  any  matter  directed  by  the  act  should  he  referred  to  an 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  with  an  umpire.  There  were  powers 
to  borrow,  which  they  had  probably  read;  and,  having  said 
this  much,  he  thought  he  need  not  make  any  further  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  They  would 
see  that,  if  carried,  it  would  make  a  very  important  alteration 
in  the  tenure  of  land  in  this  country.  He  was  sure  they  were 
all  agreed  on  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  tenants  of  this 
country  wanted  no  Irish  Tenant-Right.  They  wanted  nothing 
but  compensation,  on  quitting  the  land,  for  the  money  which 
they  had  invested  in  it,  and  which  they  were  fairly  entitled  to 
receive.  The  question  was  whether  it  was  their  opinion  that 
tiiey  would  be  better  able  to  do  this  under  a  Tenant-Right 
such  as  they  now  had  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
which — the  Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire  custom  at  least 
— was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best.  Perhaps  the  customs 
did  not  altogether  agree.  They  were  not  always  the  same  in 
every  locality ;  still,  on  the  whole,  he  believed  they  should 
hear,  from^gentlemen  whom  he  hoped  would  favour  them  with 
remarks  that  the  Tenaut-Rights  generally  were  fair  and  equit- 
able. They  must  recollect  one  thing  (he  must  put  both 
sides  before  them),  that  there  might  he  other  counties  where 
the  Tenant-Right  custom  was  not  so  equitable,  and  where 
the  tenants  were  not  so  independent  as  they  were  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Notts.  The  bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  extend 
to  the  whole  of  England,  and  this  fact  might  be  taken  into 
consideration.  He  felt  certain  that  what  was  wanted  was  to 
get  a  fair  and  equitable  remuneration  on  quitting  for  what  they 
had  paid  on  coming  in,  and  for  the  capital  invested ;  and  he 
thought  they  were  all  agreed  that  any  measure  or  any  custom 
that  would  secure  this,  and  that  would  secure  to  the  landlord 
a  fair  manner  of  cultivating  his  land,  was  all  that  the  English 
farmers  wished  or  required.  It  was  for  them  to  say  whether 
they  considered  their  position,  and  the  position  of  the  land- 
lord, would  be  improved  by  this  bill.  It  was,  of  course,  for 
the  interest  of  the  nation  that  the  land  should  be  well  farmed, 
and  it  was  also  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  He 
had  always  urged  that  though  their  interests  might  seem  an- 
tagonistic, on  the  whole  they  were  identical.  It  was  better 
for  a  tenant  to  take  to  land  in  a  good  condition,  and  it  an- 
swered better  than  taking  to  exhausted  land. 

Mr.  Neville  wished  to  act  justly  towards  Mr.  Howard, 
and  he  desired,  therefore,  to  say  that  that  gentleman  was  kind 
enough  to  send  him  the  bill  some  weeks  ago,  when  it  wag 
first  pubhshed.  He  had  since  received  an  amended  copy,  and 
he  supposed  it  was  now  in  the  course  of  improvement.  He 
went  against  that  part  of  the  bill  interfering  with  freedom  of 
contract,  but  there  was  no  man  living  knew  liow  the  act  would 
come  out  after  it  had  gone  to  a  second  reading.  Alderman 
Carter  and  Sir  C.  Dilke  might  amend  it,  and  it  might  come 
out  very  different.  With  regard  to  the  Lincolnshire  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  his  personal  friends,  he  wished  to  add 
that  they  felt  they  were  living  under  landlords  who  acted  pro- 
perly. If  this  act  passed,  the  rents  might  be  raised,  and 
some  might  say,  "  How  foolish  I  am  to  go  against  it  j  I  can 
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get  so  much  more  rent."     In  The  Marl:  Lane  Express  there 
appeared  the  following  letter  : 

Sir, — For  twenty  years  I  have  advocated  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  and  I  always  put  this  principle  in 
practice  when  I  have  the  chance.  On  one  estate  down  west- 
ward I  let  thirteen  farms  in  one  year  at  63  per  cent,  increase 
of  rent,  simply  because  I  gave  leases  with  compensation 
clauses  in  them :  these  applied  to  3,500  acres.  1  have  done 
the  same  on  other  estates,  and  raised  the  rental  from  £1,000 
to  £3,800  on  700  acres.  So  much  for  security  and  com- 
pensation.— Yours,  &c.,  A  Laud  AGE^■T. 
It  was  never  likely  the  tenants  would  wish  for  any  bill  if  it 
caused  them  to  have  to  pay  more  rent. 

The  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  in  considering 
this  subject  the  first  thing  was  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  any  legislation  was  required,  and  the  second  was 
whether  the  bill  was  such  a  one  as  they  would  wish  to  see 
passed,  and  if  not,  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  it. 

Mr.  Neville  said  he  noticed  there  were  some  tenants  of  his 
in  the  room,  and  he  should  be  obliged  to  them  if  they  could 
point  out  anything.    He  was  always  willing  to  learn. 

Mr.  CoLTON  (South  Scarle)  said  on  looking  over  the  hill 
which  had  been  put  in  his  hands  before  he  came  there  he  ob- 
served many  clauses  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  to  contradict  each  other.  He  believed  they  had 
the  bill  before  the  Chamber  some  two  or  three  months  ago  at 
Nottingham,  and  the  conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  that  they 
did  not  think  tliey  should  be  benefited  by  legislative  enactments. 
They  thought  there  was  a  perfect  good  feeling  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  this  county,  and  that,  therefore,  Tenant- 
Right  was  safe.  Both  in  No*ts  and  Lincolnshire  they  gave 
full  compensation  to  tenants  for  the  capital  they  might  have 
laid  out,  and  there  were  few  tenants  who  would  spend  £500  or 
£1,000  in  buildings  without  first  having  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  landlord  to  do  so,  and  a  written  authority  from  him  that 
he  would  be  paid  for  it.  This  was  the  conclusion  they  came  to, 
and  they  did  not  think  any  good  would  arise  from  these  enact- 
ments. He  was  still  of  the  same  opinion.  He  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  any  one  else,  but  for  his  own  part  he 
did  not  taink  they  should  get  any  good  by  having  Mr.  Howard 
to  legislate  for  them.  The  English  tenant-farmer  was  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  he  was  glad  to  thmk 
that  the  good  feeling  which  had  been  established  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  had  tended  to  make  the  nation  great  and 
gloriousi  He  should  not  like  to  see  that  feehng  disturbed. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  let 
things  go  on  as  they  were,  and  in  those  counties  where 
they  were  not  so  well  off,  he  should  advise  them  to  agitate 
until  they  got  the  same  Tenant-llight  as  they  had  in  Notts 
and  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Gilbert  (Barnby)  whilst  thinking  that  fanners  should 
receive  compensation  for  unexhausted  permanent  improve- 
ments, did  not  believe  in  disturbing  the  customs  of  Tenant- 
Right  now  established  in  various  counties.  If  a  man  took 
a  farm  with  an  understanding  that  he  should  receive  com- 
pensation for  certain  tillages,  &c.,  he  did  not  think  the 
Legislature  would  improve  that  custom,  but  would  interfere 
with  existing  arrangements  as  to  make  them  difficult  to  carry 
out.  A  short  bill,  which  would  enable  the  outgoing  tenant 
to  receive  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  would 
be  a  very  beneficial  act.  A  tenant  might  be  farming  his  very 
best,  but  the  landlord  might  sell  his  estate,  wjiich  had 
happened  occasionally,  and  the  tenant,  after  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  restoring  roads,  and  in  constructing 
buildings,  might  then  be  turned  out  at  six  months'  notice,  and 
not  receive  a  penny  compensation  for  his  outlay.  His  idea 
was  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  meet  that  state  of  affairs, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  interfere 
with  the  custom  of  Tenant-Right.  He  related  an  instance 
which  had  come  under  his  ow-  Luowledge  of  a  tenant  spending 
money  in  permanent  improvements,  and  receiving  no  com- 
pensation, his  outlay  going  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and 
the  incoming  tenant. 

Mr.  Hemsley  (Shelton)  thought  that  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  were  answered  at  the  Retford 
meeting.  The  question  was  asked  if  these  customs  as  to  tem- 
porary improvements  had  increased  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Lincolnshire  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  He  was  informed  that,  as  regarded  the  charges  made  from 
one  tenant  and  another,they  had  increased  considerably  (Mr.  Field: 
"  Too  much")— but  he  believed  that  if  they  asked  as  to  the 


permanent  improvements  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  viz.,  the 
valuation  between  the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  landlord,  he 
thought  they  would  be  bound  to  say,  on  inquiry,  that  they  had 
not  increased  to  any  considerable  extent.  He  considered  that 
Mr.  Gilbert's  remarks  on  the  question  of  permanent  improve- 
ments were  worthy  of  great  consideration,  even  if  this  bill  was 
not  entertained  by  this  meeting.  With  reference  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Neville  upon  what  took  place  twenty  years  ago, 
they  were  scarcely  in  their  proper  atmosphere  on  this  occasion. 
As  they  were  aware,  a  talented  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  this  question,  and  Mr.  Neville  would  remember  that 
a  gentleman  who  was  then  a  neighbour  of  his — he  referred  to 
Mr.  C.  Stokes,  a  man  extremely  well  esteemed  amongst  all 
classes — gave  evidence  on  that  occasion,  and  Mr.  Stokes  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  legislative  enactments  were  most  de- 
sirable for  increasing  the  capital  employed  by  tenant-farmers 
at  that  time,  and  he  might  further  add  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  on  that  occasion  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  Now,  to  bring  the  matter  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  discussion  on  this 
question  had  taken  place  throughout  every  part  of  England, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  four  chambers  in  the  country 
that  had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  legislative  enactment. 
Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  therefore,  they  must  admit  that 
there  was  something  in  it,  and  that  this  bill  was  not  to  be 
pooh-poohed  off-hand.  He  was  not  much  in  favour  of  Govern- 
ment enactments  where  there  was  security  without  it,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  security  than  was  already  enjoyed  on 
noblemen's  estates  in  this  and  neighbouring  counties.  But 
that,  he  must  remind  them,  was  not  the  state  of  affairs  through- 
out the  country.  In  many  counties  there  was  no  security  at 
all,  and  he  could  not  help'  remarking  with  regard  to  this  bill 
and  the  position  of  the  Chamber  towards  it,  that  it  was_  hardly 
likely  customs  like  theirs  would  grow  rapidly  into  existence. 
They  were  in  fact  the  growth  of  an  age.  If  this  bill  took 
effect  in  the  manner  intended,  it  was  more  than  likely  that 
these  very  customs  and  Tenant-Rights  that  prevailed  in  Notts 
would  be  preserved.  He  had  looked  through  the  bill,  and  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  the  main  power  of  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions would  really  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  parties. 
An  umpire  would  be  appointed  who  would  really  have  the  task 
of  advising  upon  these  questions,  whilst  in  certain  cases  of 
default  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  had  the  power  to  appoint 
arbitrators  out  of  the  neighbourhood.  Therefore  he  believed 
that  nothing  very  extraordinary  would  take  place  under  this 
bill,  and  that,  looking  at  it  fairly,  there  was  nothing  very  dan- 
gerous in  it.  He  certainly  considered  the  12th  clause  to  be 
very  objectionable,  and  it  must  be  modified.  According  to 
clause  14,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  counties  of  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  would  be  much  affected  even  if  the  biU 
passed.  He  presumed  from  that  clause  that  they  would  follow 
their  own  customs,  and  they  might  improve  upon  them.  He 
wanted  to  look  upon  the  bill  as  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  those 
counties  where  there  was  no  Tenant-Right  at  present  in  ex- 
istence. He  was  also  anxious  to  know  the  opinions  of  others, 
his  own  being  that  after  the  bill  was  "  licked  into  shape,"  to 
use  a  common  expression,  it  would  come  out  something  like 
their  own  custom.  'Shat  was  his  impression.  Something  had 
been  said  about  a  person  doing  work  on  farms  in  opposition 
to  his  landlord.  Now,  he  did  not  think  a  man  would  do  that, 
because  he  would  not  get  a  penny  for  what  he  did,  unless  the 
arbitrators  allowed  it ;  therefore  if  his  landlord  should  say  he 
would  not  have  it  done,  the  tenant  would  undertake  such  work 
at  the  risk  of  the  umpire  not  allowing  it.  He  thought  that 
there  would  not  be  much  danger  on  that  head,  and  he  was  in- 
chned  to  think  that  the  principle  of  the  clause  was  one  which, 
if  acted  upon,  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  land- 
lords, as  a  body,  were  not  rich  men,  inasmuch  as  they  some- 
times over-bought  themselves,  and  had  not  much  money  to 
spend  on  their  estates.  Of  course,  when  tenants  lived  under 
sach  landlords  as  he  did  himself,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  like 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  others,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing.  They 
had  the  fullest  confidence  and  security,  and  their  improve- 
ments were  done  for  them.  But  these  were  isolated  cases,  and 
he  wanted  to  take  a  broad  view  of  this  question.  He  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  not  to  express  their  opinions  too  strongly, 
and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Notts  Chamber  throw  the 
bill  entirely  overboard,  because  something  of  the  kind  was 
very  much  needed. 
Mr.  G.  Naylor  (Bilby)  quite  endorsed  the  ideas  expressed 
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by  Mr,  Hemsley.  He  did  not  think  that  the  tenant-farmer 
required  further  security  than  he  had.  i!'or  his  own  part,  if  he 
was  to  speak  his  mind,  he  must  confess  that  he  thought  the 
agreements  generally  entered  into  in  this  county  were  like 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament — made  for  certain  classes.  His 
opinion  was  that  they  would  be  found  generally  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant-farmer.  He  thought 
the  tenant  should  have  as  much  security  for  his  capital  as  the 
landlord.  He  regarded  the  landlord  and  tenant  as  very  much 
in  the  position  of  money-lender  and  money-borrower, 
and  therefore  the  contract  between  them  ought  to  be 
strictly  abided  by.  But  still  the  tenant-farmers  wanted  some 
outline  to  go  by,  and  something  they  could  lay  hold  upon. 
The  landlord  should  have  security  ior  his  property  such  as 
this  bill  provided  for  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  ought 
to  be  remunerated,  not  only  for  his  outlay  but  for  his  skill. 
He  did  not  see  that  anything  wrong  could  arise  if  the  compen- 
sation for  improvements,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
should  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  as  proposed  by  this  bill.  He 
considered  that  a  tenant  should  be  paid  for  the  results  of  his 
skill,  and  that  if  in  drainage  or  other  ways  he  had  improved 
Jiis  land  he  ought  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  estate,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  was  willing  that 
the  landlords  should  have  their  just  rights,  but  he  maintained 
as  regarded  farming  that  they  wanted  no  course  of  husbandry, 
but  that  a  tenant  should  quit  as  he  came. 
Mr,  CoLTON  :  That  is  the  case  now, 

Mr.  Field  (Farnsfield)  said  he  must  ask  Mr.  Neville  to 
withdraw  one  word  in  his  paper,  and  that  was  where  he  placed 
Mr.  Howard,  M.P.,  on  a  par  with  Mr.  Arch.  He  could  only 
sey  as  an  Englishman  and  an  agriculturist  that  he  had  read 
of  Mr.  Howard,  and  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  Mr.  Arch.  He  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Howard  or  Mr.  Read,  both  of  whom  had  charge  of  this  bill, 
had  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Arch,  and  he  should  therefore 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Neville  would  withdraw  any  such  insinuation 
As  a  Tenant-Right  valuer,  he  could  only  say  that  every  tenant 
farmer  in  the  county  was  compensated  for  everything  he  laid 
out.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  go  over  an  immense  lot  of  ground 
that  year,  and  he  could  say  that  for  temporary  improvements 
they  were  paid  in  full,  and  as  to  permanent  improvements 
they  were  rarely  to  be  found.  Whilst  permanent  improve- 
ments by  tenants  had  not  increased  temporary  ones  had  in- 
creased. Now^temporary  improvements  had  increased,  because 
a  tenant  would  not  go  to  a  landlord  and  ask  him  to  build  a 
shed,  or  a  box,  or  what  they  wanted,  just  because,  as  they 
said,  they  would  have  to  pay  5  per  cent,  for  it.  He  could  not 
understand,  however,  what  advantage  there  was  in  going  to 
the  expense  of  constructing  buildings  of  wood,  when  for  a  small 
per  centage  such  works  might  be  done  by  the  landlord.  There 
was  another  point,  however,  which  was  not  named  in  this  biU, 
and  had  not  been  referred  to  in  this  discussion,  and  that  was 
the  enlargement  that  was  taking  place  in  the  fixtures  now  to 
be  taken  to  by  tenant  farmers.  He  knew  of  a  tenant  farmer, 
who,  on  entering  a  farm,  had  to  pay  £300  for  fixtures.  Only 
think  of  £300  during  a  man's  life,  and  there  the  money  re- 
mained. His  experience  was  that  there  ^as  no  difficulty  in 
this  county  on  the  matter  of  compensation,  tenants  beiag  paid 
the  outlay  they  thought  fit  to  expend.  There  was  compensa- 
tion for  permanent  improvements,  but  they  were  rarely  met 
with,  because  the  farmers  were  making  the  mistake  of  enlarging 
temporary  improvements  instead  of  going  in  for  permanent 
ones.  He  referred  to  a  case  in  which  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of 
Poitland  had  been  compensated  for  permanent  improvements, 
and  he  concluded  by  remarking  that  this  county  wanted  no 
legislation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  counties  that 
needed  assistance,  and  if  this  chamber  could  render  that  as- 
sistance, they  had  a  right  to  do  so  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could. 

The  Hon.  E.  G,  Monckton,  M.P,,  must  tell  them  that  on 
reading  this  Bill  he  thought  it  a  very  objectionable  oae.  It 
was  objectionable  because  it  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the 
law  of  contract,  wliich  he  considered  a  very  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. The  Bill  also  introduced  more  of  the  commercial 
element  into  the^question  of  land,  wliich  he  did  not  tlunk  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  as  it  might  lead  to  their  looking  on 
land  limply  as  a  commercial  investment  and  not  as  a  question 
of  live  and  let  live,  and  mutual  good  feeling  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  lie  thought  that  landlord  and  tenant  stood  in  a 
different  position  to  money-lenders  and   money-borrowers,  to 


which  they  had  been  compared  by  Mr,  Naylor.    He  was  afraid 
no  landlord  got  50  per  cent,  like  some  money-lenders. 

Mr,  Naylor  :  I  was  not  speaking  of  London  money  lenders 
They  don't  come  down  here. 

Mr.  Monckton  said  he  had  never  heard  of  landlords  getting 
more  than  three  per  cent.  Having  mentioned  that  there 
might  be  some  political  purpose  in  view,  he  spoke  of  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  great  farmers  who  came  to  toTrn  to  talk 
about  the  hardships  of  tenant  farmers.  The  other  day  cue  of 
these  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  a  London  com- 
mittee, and  he  represented  farmers  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  He  was  asked  about  his  personal  experiences,  and  it 
appeared  that  they  consisted  of  travelling  from  Carlisle  to  Lon- 
don by  rail.  He  dealt  on  the  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  county,  and  as  to  the 
arbitration  proposed  by  the  bill,  he  said  he  did  not  know  who 
would  be  patriotic  enough  to  come  forward  and  arbitrate  for 
nothing.  This  arbitration  would  entaU  additional  cost  on 
whichever  party  had  to  pay  it.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
bill  would  probably  not  come  out  of  committee  in  its  present 
form,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  upon  such  a  consideration 
they  should  support  the  second  reading  of  a  measure  which 
was  considered  by  some  to  be  founded  on  wrong  principles, 
He  desired  to  see  the  tenant  properly  remunerated  for  all 
outlay,  but  he  did  not  think  legislation  was  the  best  way  to 
settle  that  question  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  interfered  with 
the  law  of  contract.  He  did  not  know  any  landlord  who  would 
refuse  to  make  a  fair  agreement  with  his  tenant.  He  believed 
that  this  county  had  already  protested  against  legislative  inter- 
ference, and  although  he  thought  permanent  improvement 
ought  to  be  compensated  in  some  way,  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  he  did  not  see  how  that  could  be  done  at  present. 
except  by  mutual  agreement, 

Mr.  CoLTON  agreed  that  any  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  then 
commented  on  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  1st  clause  in 
the  bill  by  which  it  appeared  that  compensa  tion  was  to  be 
given  for  grass  land  improvements,  but  not  for  the  application 
of  manures,  &c.,  to  corn  crops. 

Several  members  asked  whether  that  was  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act,  and  the  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to 
be  so, 

Mr.  CoLTON  said  that  under  these  circumstances  he  should 
move  the  following  resolution :  "  That  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  Tenant-Right  is  unnecessary,  and  that  perfect  free- 
dom of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  with  a  good 
custom  of  the  country,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, is  the  best  security  for  all  parties  interested  in  the  soil,' 
He  said  that  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  did  not  take 
their  farms  without  a  proper  understanding,  and  they  really 
did  not  want  their  legislators  to  do  quite  so  much  for  them. 

Mr.  J,  S.  Hall  (Car  Colston),  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  they  were  able  to  make  their  own  contracts  without  any 
aid  from  the  Legislature, 

Mr,  C,  Neville  alluded  to  the  moderation  and  good  sense 
shown  by  Mr.  Hemsley  in  the  debate.  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  no  objection  to  any  bill  that  gave  the  most 
ample  compensation  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  but  he  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract.  He  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  under  the  bill  drainage  could  be  forced 
on  a  landlord,  and  went  on  to|say  with  reference  to  his  having 
joined  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Arch  together,  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  if  his  estate  was  by  this  bill  to  be  managed  through 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners, the  labourers  might  ask  that 
their  farms  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way, 

Mr,  Monckton  explained  that  his  main  reason  for  being 
against  the  bill  was  because  it  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
contract,  and  with  no  wish  to  prevent  any  farmer  from  obtain- 
ing what  was  strictly  due  to  him. 

Mr,  GiLjBEUT  said  he  should  like  to  add  a  line  about  perma- 
nent improvements, 

Mr.  Hall,  sen. :  Let  us  manage  our  own  business. 

Mr.  Gilbert  ;  We  are  not  legislating  for  good  landlords  but 
for  bad  ones.  I  shall  propose  as  an  amendment  "  That  it  is  un- 
wise to  interfere  with  the  Tenant-Right  established  in  various 
counties,  but  that  a  bill  enabling  out-going  tenants  to  receive 
compensation  for  unexhausted  permanent  improvements  is  de- 
sirable, if  made  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord." 

The  amendment  was  not  seconded,  and  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Colton's  motion  being  put  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
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At  a  lueeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club,  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Birmingham,  to  consider  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill,  Mr.  Mr.  Geo.  Wise,  in  the  chair,  said  Uving 
in  the  country,  as  he  did,  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  an  improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  but  whether  it  was  to  be  done  by 
legislative  enactment  or  not,  it  was  not  for  him  to  declare. 
They  were  not  there  to  decide  whether  the  subject  was  ripe 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Bill.  Individually,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  dearness  of  the  la- 
hour  market,  and  other  things  that  required  improved  rela- 
tions between  laadlord  and  tenant  as  this  simple  fact.  He 
thought  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  had  been  a  very  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  landlord,  from  the  old  country  'squire  who 
was  content  to  live  amongst  his  own  people — people  who 
gloried  in  living  and  passing  away  under  the  old  proprietor- 
ship. A  great  deal  of  land  had  now  been  bought  by  men  who 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  necessities  and  requirements  of 
the  agriculturists,  and  who,  he  was  afraid,  were  ignorant  of 
all  but  the  desire  to  get  more  wealth,  and  were  also  too  much 
inclined  to  put  burdens  on  the  tenant-farmers  far  weightier 
than  they  were  able  to  bear. 

Mr.  J.  Lowe,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  the  subject 
might  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  was — 
Was  legislation  necessary  on  the  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant?  He  should  say  here,  in  passing,  that  he  pre- 
sumed they  meant  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  agricultural 
land,  but  the  Bill  did  not  say  so.  In  discussing  this  subject 
in  its  primary  position,  it  was  but  fair  to  look  at  it  in  the 
light  as  to  whether  all  other  means  had  been  adopted  between 
those  interests  as  would  make  the  holding  and  occupying  of 
land  more  amicable  and  more  advantageous — for  he  might  say 
at  starting  that  he  looked  at  the  question  in  this  light  with 
some  hesitation.  He  was  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  idea 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  legislative  interference  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  was  fair,  he  thought,  to  assume  that 
before  the  Legislature  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a  Bill  be- 
twixt these  two  great  interests,  that  every  possible  means 
should  [have  been  exhausted  to  enable  them,  if  possible,  to 
mutually  conduct  their  several  positions  irrespective  of  legis- 
lative interference.  To  say  the  least  it  was  an  experiment 
— ("  No,  no") — and  he  was  not  prepared  to  try  an  experiment 
unless  the  utility  was  evident.  But  if,  after  a  full  and  fair 
discussion  on  this  important  question,  it  should  be  mutually 
agreed  that  legislation  was  necessary,  then  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Club,  and  of  every  other  club  in  the  country,  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  to  discuss  the  many  conditions 
that  must  arise  and ;  become  paramount  in  forming  the  Bill, 
which  would  protect  these  two  interests  fully,  fairly,  and  satis- 
factorily. He  would  not  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  go 
into  the  details  of  the  Bill,  thinking  it  more  prudent  as  a  non- 
agriculturist  to  lay  before  the  meeting  these  few  general  re- 
marks. He  was  disinclined  at  present  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  legislative  interference  until  every  effort  of  a  mutual 
character,  and  every  desire  and  means,  had  been  entertained 
and  taken  to  make  the  arrangements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  complete,  if  farmers  would  only  look  after  their  own 
interest  in  the  shape  of  remuneration  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, in  opposition  to  the  landlords  to  obtain  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  he  believed  they  would  go  on  for  some 
time  to  come,  at  any  rate,  reforming  certain  abuses  and  smooth- 
ing down  certain  angularities.  But  if  they  began  with  legis- 
lative interference  with  property  in  land,  he  did  not  know 
where  they  were  to  stop,  for  the  principle  involved  would  in- 
clude every  other  description  of  property. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY,  jun.,  said  that  when  they  looked  back  to 
the  proposed  legislation  of  184^6-7  it  was  identical  with  the 
question  now  before  them.  It  was  then  evolved  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  largest  productive 
power  in  this  country  was  in  those  counties  were  comnensa- 
tioD  was  guaranteed  by  the  landlords.  The  representations  of 
that  committee  were,  he  thought,  contrary  to  the  evidence  that 
legislation  "  was  not  necessary."  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  any  farmer  in  his  own  mind  could  persuade  him- 
self that  legislative  interference  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  any  very  great  progress.  As  for  the  tenant  making  a 
bargain  with  the  landlord,  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Club  knew  that  the 
landlord  was  simply  now  in  the  position  of  a  preference  credi- 


tor, and  it  mattered  not  to  him  whether  the  tenant  had  little 
capital  or  not.  The  tenant  got  credit  from  every  source  he 
could,  while  the  landlord  himself  was  safe.  On  the  other 
hand  men  ^who  made  large  fortunes  and  invested  their 
gains  in  the  purchase  of  laud  became  very  severe  opponents  to 
the  tenant-farmer,  without  making  any  allowance  respecting 
their  profit.  And  bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  tenant-farmers  to  be  in  a  better  position  until 
they  |were  protected  by  law  ;  and  if  they  were  united  they 
could  effect  a  great  deal— if  they  were  only  better  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  other  interest  iu  the  State 
was  so  little  represented.  In  conclusion,  he  proposed  "  That 
the  general  principles  of  the  Bill  be  approved,  more  especially 
those  clauses  relating  to  unexhausted  improvements  and  dilapi- 
dations in  the  occupation  of  land."  He  believed  that  the  Bill 
had  been  drawn  a  with  fair  consideration  both  for  the  interests 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

Mr.  J.  Ford  seconded  the  proposition,  remarking  that,  from 
his  experience  of  five-and-twenty  years,  he  had  been  taught 
that  there  were  many  things  that  were  ripe  for  legislative  in- 
terference. He  said  unhesitatingly  that  legislative  interference 
was  necessary,  for  during  his  experience  so  many  cases  had 
arisen  that  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  Mr.  Low  had  suggested, 
by  generous  dealing  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  good  landlords  and  good  ten- 
ants, but  these  were  the  exception.  At  any  rate,  whether 
there  were  exceptions  or  not,  he  still  adhered  and  submitted 
that  the  principle  was  not  desirable  of  friendly  consideration. 
He  should  not  think  the  principle  would  hold  water  at  all. 
They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  principles  that  existed  in 
commercial  transactions,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  same 
should  not  be  adopted  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  any  mone- 
tary transactions  they  had  a  written  account  made  out,  they 
had  to  sign  their  names  to  contracts,  and  everything  was  made 
as  binding  and  conclusive  as  possible ;  and  why  should  it  not 
be  made  the  same  in  agricultural  agreements  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  kindly  rela- 
tions that  used  to  exist  were  dying  out,  and  he  very  much  re- 
gretted it ;  and  he  thought  the  time  was  come  when  some 
legislative  enactment  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  security 
of  the  tenant-farmer,  but  in  the  interest  of  a  further  produc- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  land.  The  only  thing 
for  them  to  say  was  whether  they  did  or  did  not  approve  of 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  the  Bill  was 
a  very  wise  and  sound  measure,  and  he  thought  if  it  were 
carried  in  its  identical  form — as  he  hoped  it  would  be — it 
would  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  landlord  and  tenant 
generally. 

Mr.  Fowler  proposed  that  the  whole  question,  being  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest,  there  should 
be  an  adjournment  to  fully  consider  the  Bill  before  it  was  fully 
discussed. 

Mr.  J.  King  seconded  the  resolution,  observing  that  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  land  that  had  been  considered  stocked  at 
the  rate  of  £i  per  acre,  now  required  £15  an  acre  to  stock 
it ;  if  the  requirements  of  capital  went  on  at  that  rate,  they 
might  reckon  that  it  would  continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
£1  per  acre  for  every  two  years.  If  that  were  to  be  the  case, 
the  tenant,  in  his  opiflion,  would  want  legislative  interference. 
Many  were  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  land  exchanged 
hands  in  the  speculative  interests,  but  he  could  assure  them 
that,  in  1872,  it  so  changed  hands  to  the  extent  of  £7,000,000; 
and  all  of  them  knew  that,  in  such  cases,  inducements  were 
held  out  by  the  speculator  to  the  tenant  for  him  to  get  his 
land  in  as  good  state  of  cultivation  as  possible,  when  the 
speculator  [sold  it  again,  perhaps  at  an  increase  of  £10  per 
acre,  or  some  other  nominal  sum,  thinking  he  had  done  a  very 
clever  thing,  being  at  the  same  time  regardless  of  the  tenant's 
interest.  He  did  think  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  ought 
to  rally  round  the  farmers,  and  protect  them  from  land  specu- 
lators, or  they  would  simply  confiscate  improvements,  and  put 
the  proceeds  in  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  May  fell  in  with  Mr.  Horley's  views,  and  observed 
that  in  Staffordshire  tlie  question  had  engaged  their  attention 
for  many  years,  and  landlords  and  tenants  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  up  an  agreement  which  suit  all  parties ;  and  they  had 
succeeded  so  far,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  had  not  been 
generally  adopted.  The  principles  of  the  agreement  were 
similar  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament ; 
but  his  experience,  sitting  on  the  committee,  had  been  that 
many  men,  although  they  had  not  given  a  positive  vote,  yet 
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had  given  a  silent  assent  to  tlie  agreements,  had  not  acted  up 
to  tlieni ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  tenants,  if  they  felt 
their  true  positions,  and  progressed  as  they  ought  to  progress, 
they  would  have  required  legislative  enactment  to  make  them- 
selves safe.  He  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  against  the 
landed  interest  of  the  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  tenant  was  the  weaker  party,  and  if 
the  land  was  to  be  farmed,  as  it  ought  to  be  farmed,  they  must 
be  guarded  by  strict  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lytiiall  expressed  a  liope  that  in  the  inter- 
val, supervening  on  the  proposed  adjournment,  tlie  question 
would  be  considered  regarding  the  relative  position  of  ten- 
ant-farmers under  the  existing  tenancies,  and  those  proposed 
under  the  Bill. 

Mr.  IIowjiAN  said,  as  a  tenant  farmer,  he  felt  great  inte- 
rest in  the  question,  and  he  felt  that  if  they  could  possibly  do 
without  legislative  inteference  they  ought  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Horley  and  Mr.  Tord  had  remarked  that  this  ought  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  commercial  transaction.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  them,  and  said  the  whole  case  of  the 
tenant  fanners  ought  to  be  put  on  a  commercial  footing. 
There  were  three  interests  to  be  considered  in  this  question — 
those  of  the  landlord,  and  the  out-going,  and  in-coming 
tenant,  and  anything  a  farmer  would  do  to  promote  the  inte- 
rest of  one  in  antagonism  to  the  interest  of  the  others  was  not 
right.  He  (the  speaker)  said  the  landlord's  interest  was  to 
make  the  most  he  could  of  his  laud,  the  value  of  which  was 
what  it  would  bring.  He  did  not  care  how  they  put  it,  the  land- 
lord was  as  much  entitled  to  make  as  good  market  of  his  land 
as  Mr.  Lowe,  or  any  other  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  was 
of  his  wares.  They  ought  to  consider  how  the  landlord's  in- 
terest was  affected  by  this  Bill,  which  he  thought  had  not  been 
sufficiently  before  the  public-  He  held  that  the  landlords 
were  frightened  a  great  deal  when  the  tenants  talked  about 
"  unexhausted  improvements,"  and  that  neither  they  nor  the 
tenants  sufficiently  understood  each  other.  The  Bill  was  not 
sufficiently  explicit ;  it  spoke  of  first,  second,  and  third  class 
improvements  without  defining  the  mode  in  which  their  pay- 
ment was  to  be  provided  for. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  E.  Turnor,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  brought  under  discussion  was  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  and  having  been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  R. 
Howard,  Mr.  Bramley  and  Mr.  Fieldsend,  Mr.  Heneage 
took  it  up  and  dealt  with  its  clauses  seriatim,  condemning  the 
Bill  generally,  and  recommending  that  the  Central  Chamber 
be  urged  to  oppose  it,  as  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  their 
)  ecorded  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CiiAPLiN  remarked  that  it  augured  well  for  this  county 
that  a  subject  which  might  have  elicited  very  strong  feelings 
had  been  discussed  with  so  much  fairness  and  impartiality. 
As  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  such  a  Bill,  there  must  be 
different  opinions,  and  lie  should  not  himself  enter  into  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for  it,  or  none  what- 
ever. He  might,  however,  say  that  so  far  as  his  own  expe- 
rience went,  he  did  not  think  that  a  Bill  to  interfere  between 
landlord  and  tenant  was  necessary,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered tliat  the  custom  which  prevailed  in  Lincolnshire  did  not 
obtain  everywhere,  and  no  doubt  those  who  had  introduced 
the  Bill  had  not  done  so  without  seriously  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  nor  without  having  good  cause  for  introducing 
a  measure  of  such  grave  responsibility.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  him  in  the  Bill  was  the  attempt  to  bar  its  effect  through- 
out Lincolnshire,  but  that  attempt  was  incomplete,  it  being 
optional  with  the  tenant  to  accept  the  custom  of  Tenant-llight 
or  to  seek  compensation  under  tlie  Act.  He  was  opposed  to 
that,  because  lie  believed  that  the  custom  worked  well.  The 
pcinciple  of  the  Bill,  viz.,  that  out-going  tenants  ought  to  be 
compensated  for  unexhausted  improvements,  all  must  admit, 
as  that  was  only  fair  and  honest,  and  therefore  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  it  wherever  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was 
needed.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  see  what  case  was  made  out  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Bill,  and  his  conduct  in  regard  to  it  would 
be  guided  thereby.  Some  of  the  clauses  lie  certainly  viewed 
with  dislike  and  even  apprehension.  Clause  5,  for  instance, 
whicli  would  give  compensation  to  a  tenant  who  had  expended 
money  without  the  sanction  of  his  landlord,  though  possibly 
the  landlord  might  be  too  poor  to  afford  it.  Clause  8,  too, 
was  a  farce;  and  clause  12,  which  interfered  with  freedom  of 
contract,  he  agreed  with  previous  speakers  in  condemning. 


As  to  clause  14,  if  the  Bill  got  into  committee,  he  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  move  an  amendment,  which  would  effec- 
tually bar  Lincolnshire  and  other  places  in  which  the  Lincoln- 
shire custom  prevailed.  As  to  clause  20,  whicli  provided  for 
longer  notice  to  quit,  he  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  a  more 
definite  expression  of  opinion  on  that  point,  but  his  own  was 
that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  advantageous,  still  he  knew 
many  practical  men  who  held  a  different  opinion.  As  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  that  would  depend  on  what  he  heard, 
but  he  might  say  that  he  was  anxious  the  subject  should  be 
discussed,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some  counties 
tenant  farmers  had  not  sufficient  security  he  would  say  by  all 
means  let  sufficient  be  provided.  He  was  quite  willing  that 
the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  for  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Wyles  said  there  was  no  Tenant-Right  custom  la 
Leicestershire,  and  that  an  Act  was  required. 

Mr.  Bkamley  contended  that  there  was  no  regular  autho* 
rised  custom  in  Lincolnshire.  He  therefore  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  proprietors,  tenants,  and 
valuers,  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  allowances,  as  such  a  list 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  valuers,  and  be  satisfactory  to 
the  occupiers.  He  thought  that  before  they  found  fault  with 
the  Bill  they  should  set  their  own  house  in  order.'. 

Mr.  Tkotter  observed  that  they  ought  to  have  as  complete 
a  Tenant-Bight  as  was  possible,  and  he  supported  the  sugges- 
tion for  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  compensation. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Bramley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bring,  and  supported 
by  Chaplin,  was  unanimously  adopted  :  "  That  this  Chamber, 
while  recognising  to  the  full  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements,  is  opposed  to  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  in  its  present  form,  and  decidedly 
objects  to  the  provisions  contained  in  clause  12,  and  all  inter- 
ference with  private  agreements." 

Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Bramley  were  appointed  special  dele- 
gates to  the  Central  Chamber  to  enforce  the  views  of  the 
Chamber. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Swindon  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the 
subject  for  discussion  was  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  of 
Mr.  Howard.  There  was  a  large  gathering,  and  a  lengthy 
discussion,  at  the  close  of  which  the  following  resolution  was 
passed :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill  is  calculated  to  secure  the  interests  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  an  equitable  manner ;  and  therefore  it  is  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  public  genernlly,  as  tending  to  promote 
the  increased  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Col.  Wilson  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Manpield  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
said  the  bill  was  probably  the  most  important  to  agricul- 
turists that  would  be  brought  before  Parliament  this  Session, 
It  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
comprising  some  of  tlie  most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  a  party  measure,  but  had  for  its  object  the  greater  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  the  consequent  increased  production  of  food 
therefrom.  There  was  nothing  in  it  which  gave  an  unfair 
advantage  to  the  tenant,  and  it  did  not  even  place  him  in  so 
good  a  position  as  a  tenant  on  many  estates  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  it  gives  the  tenant  much  better  security  for  capital 
than  at  present.  Some  objected  to  the  bill  as  interfering 
unduly  with  landlords,  and  contend  that  the  tenant  is  com- 
petent to  make  a  bargain  for  himself,  overlooking  the  facttfiat 
the  landlord  has  already  the  law  in  his  favour,  and  forgetting 
also  that  the  general  public  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  for 
with  our  population  increasing  at  tlie  rate  of  250,000  annually, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  land  should  be  maintained 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  which,  under  our  present 
laws  and  customs,  it  cannot  be.  He  thanked  those  gentlemen 
who  had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
those  who  had  assisted  in  prepariLg  it,  and  observed  that  their 
thanks  would  be  due  to  those  who  supported  it  in  Parliament. 
He  looked  upon  the  bill  as  neither  wild  in  ideas  or  revolutionary 
in  principles,  but  as  a  fair,  wise,  and  moderate  measure,  and 
confidently  predicted  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  increase  the 
production  of  food  for  tlie  people,  to  give  greater  security, 
comfort,  and  profit  to  the  tenant,  and  a  higher  rent  to  the 
landlord.    If  such  were  the  case,  it  might  rightly  be  called  a 
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Bill  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Relations  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant. 

Mr.  G.  Ga^ford  felt  that  we  wanted  some  legislation, 

Mr.  W.  BiDDELL  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  some  legis- 
lation on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hawkixs  differed  entirely,  and  denounced  the  bill  as 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  bills  that  ever  came  before  a 
legislative  assembly  in  Parliament. 

The  President  had  no  objection  to  the  bill  becoming  law 
with  certain  alterations,  one  of  which  would  be  the  striking 
out  of  clause  12,  for  if  that  stood  they  were  debarred  and 
placed  under  the  bill  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried :  "  This 
Chamber  thinking  legislation  on  the  subject  desirable,  begs  to 
thank  the  introducers  of  this  measure  for  their  efforts,  but  the 
Chamber  thinks  that  several  of  its  clauses  require  to  be 
amended,  and  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  clause  13  ought 
to  be  struck  out  entirely." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Pateshall  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Haywood  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  application  of  the  bill  in  cases  where  land- 
lords and  tenants  did  not  draw  up  and  arrange  upon  a  proper 
code  of  allowances  ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  be  forced 
on  landlords  and  tenants  who  had  made  a  mutually  satisfactory 
bargain.  As  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
to  the  soil,  he  did  not  think  any  landlord  could  object  to 
making  such  compensation  as  that  whether  enforced  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  not.  He  thought  the  bill  interfered,  in  a  most 
unfair  way,  with  the  privilege  which  belonged  naturally  to  both 
landlords  and  tenants. 

Mr.  Price  :  That's  all  very  well ;  but  everybody  doesn't 
farm  under  a  Cornewall,  or  an  Arkwright,  or  a  Peploe.  When 
once  a  farmer  gets  under  them,  there's  no  fear  of  his  wanting  to 
leave,  or  anything  else  much. 

Mr.  Cajipenter  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  ever  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Its 
object  was  to  protect  the  weak.  There  were  many  young  men 
who,  having  plenty  of  capital,  had  taken  farms  ;  and,  it  might 
be,  they  had  died.  Now,  would  any  one  tell  him  of  a  single, 
solitary  instance  in  which,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  landlords 
had  acted  on  their  now  professed  readiness  to  compensate  their 
tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  had  allowed  any- 
thing to  the  widow  or  children,  or  both,  on  quitting  that  farm, 
in  the  improvement  of  whose  cultivation  their  husband  or 
father,  as  the  case  might  be,  had  laid  out  his  capital  ?  He 
knew  a  case  himself  where  a  farmer  laid  out  to  his  knowledge 
£1,000  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  of  his  holding.  The 
man  died — his  widow  never  had  a  single  shilling  of  compensa- 
tion. There  were,  therefore,  two  sides  to  the  question.  If 
people  laid  out  their  money  on  the  farms  which  they  rented, 
he  failed  to  see  why,  if  the  improvements  were  of  a  permanent 
nature,  they  should  not  have  that  money,  or  at  all  events  some 
of  it,  returned  to  them.  The  landlord,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  protected  by  enactment ;  the  tenant  was  not. 

Major  Peploe  must  express  his  regret  that  such  a  bill  should 
be  necessary.  He  thought  that  landlords  and  tenants,  if  they 
were  what  they  ought  to  be,  would  be  quite  able  to  do  without 
it;  but,  if  they  were  not  all  what  they  ought  to  be,  then  such 
a  bill  must  be  had. 

Mr.  Hereford  believed  the  bill  to  be  very  fair  in  most  of 
its  provisions  ;  but  that  landlords  and  tenants  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  make  their  own  agreements  he  did  hold  to  be  mon- 
strous. I 

The  Chairman  thought  they  had  all  come  to  the  conclu- 
sions, and  that  long  ago,  that  it  was  only  just  that  the  tenant 
should  receive  full  recompense  for  any  outlay  he  may  have  in- 
curred in  the  direction  of  improving  his  landlord's  property. 
Nor  did  he  see  how  any  honest-minded  person  could  come  to 
any  other  conclusion.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  point,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  there  was  a  general  approval 
of  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Some  objections  had  been  raised  to 
clause  13,  and  he  confessed  that  he  was  himself  inclined  to 
take  exception  to  it  at  first  sight.  But  when  lie  came  to  look 
at  it  seriously,  and  to  see  the  effect  of  it,  his  objection  was 
very  considerably  reduced,  if  not  quite  removed. 

Mr.  Apperley  spoke  generally  against  the  Bill,  and  a  re- 
solution was  passed  recommending  him,  "  as  a  member  of  this 
Chamber,  to  assist  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  prepare  information,  as 
to  the  practice  or  requirements  of  localities." 


Ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morris, 
a  resolution  approving  of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill  as 
introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Howard  and  C  S.  Read  was  almost 
unanimously  adopted. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  sheep-pox,  and 
eventually  a  resolution  was  passed  confirming  a  motion  re- 
cently come  to  by  the  Central  Chamber,  to  the  effect  that 
power  should  be  granted  to  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  stamp  out  any  fresh  outbreak  of  the  sheep- 
pox— full  compensation  to  the  owners  being  paid  by  the 
Treasury. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Farmers'  Club,  at 
Warrington,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (England)  Bill, 
various  suggestions  were  made,  the  most  important  being 
that  which  deprecated  any  legislative  interference  bet- 
ween landlords  and  tenants  in  the  matter  of  private  agreements. 
After  the  bill  had  been  considered,  Mr.  Halifax  Wyatt  (agent 
to  Earl  Sefton)  proposed  the  following  motion  :  "  That  this 
chamber,  though  fully  recognising  the  necessity  of  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements  being  given,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  without  wishing  to  condemn  the  principles  pro- 
pounded in  the  bill,  is  of  opinion  that  at  present  government 
legislation  is  unnecessary  and  impolitic."  This  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chair- 
man; there  being  otherwise  13  for  and  13  against.  There 
were  nine  land-agents  in  the  room,  eight  of  whom  voted  with 
Mr.  Wyatt,  as  also  some  of  Lord  Sefton's  tenants.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs,  Howard  and  Read  was  passed. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  at  Oundle,  on  Thursday,  the  Right 
Hon.  G.  W.  Hunt,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  S. 
Wallis  proposed  "  That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  brought  in  by  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Read,  called  '  The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,'  should  be  sup- 
ported, so  tar  as  it  proposes  tq  give  compensation  to  out-going 
tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  fair  protection  to  the  landlords  against  the  deterioration 
of  their  property,  but  that  certain  modifications  may  usefully 
be  made  in  the  working  details  of  the  bill."  The  Rev.  F.  J. 
Berry  seconded  the  proposition.  Captain  Robinson  spoke 
against  the  bill.  Mr.  Fisher,  a  solicitor,  spoke  against  the  bill, 
Mr.  Willson  thooght  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  thoroughly 
right,  Mr.  J.  Turner  trusted  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
throughout  the  country  would  give  the  bill  their  most  earnest 
support.  The  Chairman  said  he  should  support  Sir  Rainald 
Knightley  in  the  proposal  he  was  about  to  make  to  refer  the 
bill  to  a  select  committee.  Capt,  Robinson  proposed  a  rider 
to  the  resolution,  that  the  12th  clause  should  be  rejected.  Mr, 
Willson  carried  a  counter  proposition,  and  the  original  reso- 
lution was  adopted, 

WASTE  LANDS,— But  the  waste  lands  are  not  all  of  the 
worst  description.  Take  the  case  of  Salisbury  Plain  or  the 
beautiful  downs  about  Worthing.  Both  these  beautiful  tracts 
of  country  have  been  accounted  worthless  for  the  plough,  yet  we 
see  ou  them  annually  good  breadths  of  wheat  and  turnips,  and 
wherever  trees  are  planted  they  prosper.  The  training  house  on 
the  plain  is  embosomed  in  trees,  and  for  miles  around  Chanc- 
tonbury  Ring  may  be  descried  by  its  sharp  crown  of  beeches, 
which  are  respectable  trees  considering  their  altitude  and  the 
perpetual  breeze  that  wars  against  their  enjoyment  of  the  per- 
pendicular. Let  us,  then,  consider  the  case  of  land  of  better 
quality  than  sheer  waste,  and  we  shall  find  that  a  propor- 
tionately good  return  may  be  expected.  Taking  the  elementary 
figures  as  before,  a  cord  of  firewood  being  worth  30s.,  we 
shall  find  the  product  per  acre  in  the  10th  year  to  be  £5  ;  in 
the  15th  year,  £9  ;  20th,  £13  ;  25th,  £20  ;  30th,  £25 ;  35th, 
£31 ;  40th,  £37  ;  50th,  £46  ;  60th,  £55  ;  70th,  £61 ;  80th, 
£69  ;  90th,  £75  ;  100th,  £75  ;  120th,  £85  ;  140th,  £64 ; 
150th,  £96  ;  200th,  £100,  To  put  the  case  in  round  numbers, 
let  us  say  that  the  total  produce  is  £900,  that  is,  equal  to  a 
rental  of  £4  10s.  per  acre  per  annum.  Many  a  tract  of  coun- 
try that  goes  begging  at  £1  per  acre  or  less  woald  return  90s. 
in  firewood,  after  a  judicious  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
exercise  of  patience,  for  which  we  may  allow  30s.  per  acre,  and 
still  find  the  propietor  is  £2  per  acre  in  pocket  by  the  venture  ; 
a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  case  of  large  pro- 
perties and  expectant  Wirs,-^T/ie  Gardener's  Mac/n^ine. 
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THE       NATIONALISATION       OF       THE       LAND. 

A  LECTDRE   DISLIVERKD  AT    CAMBRIDGE   BY  PROFESSOR  FaWCETT,   M.P. 


Ill  the  economic  revolution  which  the  members  of  the  In- 
ternational and  other  modern  Socialists  hope  to  inaugurate,  it 
is  evident  that  the  change  upon  which  they  have  most  set 
their  liearts  is  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  and  other  in- 
struments of  production.  I  have  endeavoured,  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  documents  of  the  International,  and  by  frequent 
conversations  with  many  of  its  members,  to  ascertain  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible  the  precise  meaning  which  is  at- 
tributed to  nationalising  the  land  and  all  the  other  instruments 
of  production.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  apparently 
proposed  that  the  land  of  the  country  and  all  its  industrial 
appliances  should  be  purchased  by  the  State,  and  when  thus 
converted  into  national  property,  the  land  and  the  other  in- 
struments of  production  should  be  used  by  the  people,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  pay  to  the  State  for  such  use 
a  fair  rent  or  price.  An  impression  no  doubt  prevails  that 
this  national  property  is  to  be  acquired  without  giving  exist- 
ing  owners  an  adequate  compensation.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  some  warrant  for  such  an  opinion  in  the  lan- 
guage which  is  occasionally  employed  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  this  new  socialistic  movement.  Thus  it  has  not  been  un  - 
frequently  said  that  private  property  is  a  crime  and  a  blunder ; 
that  the  land  was  originally  the  people's,  that  it  has  wrongly 
been  taken  away  from  them,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  them.  I  think,  however,  such  phrases  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  language  of  excited  rhetoric,  and  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  serious  intentions  of  modern  Socialists. 
When  the  question  is  calmly  put  to  them,  I  have  always  found 
that  they  protest  against  such  a  policy  of  confiscation,  and 
they  invariably  admit  that  a  proper  compensation  should  be 
given  to  the  owners  of  land  and  of  any  other  property  which 
may  be  taken  over  by  the  State.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  some  who  repudiate  the  idea  of  immediate  con- 
fiscation really  advocate  a  policy  analogous  to  it.  _  Such  per- 
sons maintain  that  if  no  existing  owners  were  dispossessed, 
but  if  the  State  took  possession  of  the  land  at  the  death  of 
existing  owners,  there  would  be  no  confiscation  and  no  injus- 
tice. It  is,  however,  at  once  evident  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  would  be  equivalent  to  wholesale  confiscation  ; 
the  exact  pecuniary  amount  of  which  can  be  estimated  by  the 
difference  in  value  between  a  life  interest  in  any  particular 
estate  and  its  fee-simple.  It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  land  of  the  country  is  held  by 
various  corporations,  such  as  colleges  and  schools.  A  cor- 
porate body  cannot  die  ;  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  all 
the  land  which  is  thus  held  would  be  immediately  taken  over 
by  the  State.  As,  however,  the  idea  most  prevalent  among 
Internationalists  and  other  modern  Socialists  is  the  immediate 
purchase  of  the  land  by  the  State,  I  will  proceed  to  trace  some 
of  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  nationalisation  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  It  will 
be  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
land,  and  assume  that  after  it  has  been  fairly  valued,  the  State 
compulsorily  purchases  the  whole  of  it  at  its  present  market 
price.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider  whether  such  an 
enforced  dispossession  of  the  owners  of  property,  even  if  they 
receive  a  pecuniary  compensation,  can  be  defended  on  any  re- 
cognised principles  of  justice.  Some,  no  doubt,  would  main- 
tain that,  even  if  the  landlords  were  unfairly  treated,  it  is 
quite  justifiable  to  inflict  an  iujury  on  a  limited  class,  in  order 
to  secure  the  greater  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 
There  will,  however,  be  no  occasion  to  consider  whether  such 
a  theory  is  or  is  not  defensible ;  for  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  State 
would,  on  the  contrary,  make  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  every  respect  far  more  unsatisfactory 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It  is  diillcult  to  estimate  with 
precision  the  present  value  of  the  whole  landed  property  of 
the  country.  Competent  authorities  say  that  the  value  of  all 
the  land  and  houses  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  mines  and 
railways,  cannot  be  less  than  £4«,5OO,O0O,O00.  This  enor- 
mous sura,  exceeding  by  six  times  our  uatioual  debt,  would 
have  to  be  raised  in  the  form  of  a  State  loan,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  first  part  of  this  policy  of  nationalising  the  iustrutaents 


of  production.  For,  after  such  an  expenditure  had  been  in- 
curred in  acquiring  land  and  houses,  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  an  equal  outlay  would  be  involved  in  purchasing  the  rail- 
ways, mines,  buildings,  machinery,  and  various  other  ap- 
pliances which  constitute  the  industrial  plant  of  the  community. 
But,  confining  our  attention  to  the  first  transaction,  let  us  in- 
quire in  what  way,  and  upon  what  terms,  the  State  would 
obtain  this  £4,500,000,000.  In  order  to  put  the  case  as 
fairly  as  possible,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  financial  credit  of 
the  country  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by 
the  social  and  political  revolution  which  the  members  of  the 
International  themselves  admit  must  in  all  probability  take 
place  before  they  can  hope  to  see  their  schemes  practically 
realised.  It  may  therefore  be  granted  that  the  loan  would  be 
raised  on  the  same  terms  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  credit  of  the  country.  Our  Government  is  now  able 
to  borrow  money  at  the  rate  of  three-and-a-quarter  per  cent. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  who,  as  one  of  the  leading  London 
bankers,  has  had  great  experience  in  monetary  affairs,  ex- 
presses a  confident  opinion  that  the  raising  of  so  large  a  loan 
would  increase  the  rate  of  interest  at  least  one  per  cent.  It 
therefore  appears,  after  making  proper  allowance  for  the  cost 
of  collection  and  management,  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  able  to  borrow  this  £4,500,000,000  at  less  than  four- 
and-a-half  per  cent.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  considerably 
higher  rate  of  interest.  If,  however,  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  rate  of  only  four-and-a-half  per 
cent,  were  paid,  the  annual  charge  involved  in  such  a 
loan  would  be  £202,500,000.  This  sum  exceeds  by  nearly 
three  times  our  present  national  revenue.  After  making 
due  allowance  for  expenses  involved  in  management,  in 
collection  of  rents,  in  repairs,  and  in  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  land  and 
house  property  in  this  country  does  not  yield  upon  its  present 
market  price  a  return  of  more  than  three-and-a-quarter  per 
cent.  There  would  therefore  be  a  loss  of  one-and-a-quarter 
per  cent,  upon  the  purchase,  or  in  other  words  there  would 
be  an  annual  deficit  of  £50,000,000.  This  large  deficiency 
would  exist,  even  if  the  rent  of  land  and  of  houses  was  in 
every  single  instance  maintained  at  its  present  high  level. 
But  is  not  a  reduction  in  rent  the  chief  cause  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  nationalising  policy  hope  to  secure?  The 
belief  that  land  is  too  dear  and  that  house-rent  is 
too  high  is  the  chief  cause  which  has  led  to  the  enthu- 
siastic adoption  of  the  proposal ;  and  the  members  of  the 
International  and  other  Socialists  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  they  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  and  cruelly  deceived 
if  they  found,  after  their  schemes  had  been  realised,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  just  as  high  a  price  as  ever  for  per- 
mission to  cultivate  the  land  or  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
a  certain  amount  of  house  accommodation.  It  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  concluded  that  if  the  State  purchased  the  land 
and  houses,  the  transaction  would  involve  an  annual  loss  of 
at  least  £50,000,000,  and  the  loss  would  be  far  greater  than 
this  if  rents  were  not  maintained  at  what  is  so  generally  de- 
nounced as  their  present  extravagant  rate.  Whilst,  how. 
ever,  remarking  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  question,  it  is 
well  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  mismanagement,  ex- 
travagance, and  jobbery  are  almost  invariably  associated  with 
the  trading  and  commercial  undertakings  of  Governments. 
When  the  English  telegraphs  were  recently  bought  for  the 
nation,  it  is  well  known  that  an  extravagant  price  was  paid 
for  them.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  a  kind  of  extortion 
was  practised  on  our  Government,  and  the  result  was  that 
more  than  a  million  pounds  was  virtually  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  fortu- 
nate holders  of  telegraph  shares.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  governments  try  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
the  exercise  of  patronage ;  and  the  more  patronage  a  go- 
vernment has  to  bestow,  the  more  will  pecuniary  and  political 
corruption  flourish.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  land  and  other 
instruments  of  production  were  purchased  by  the  State,  th« 
amount  of  Government  patronage  would  be  indefinitely  in- 
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creased.  The  GoTemment  would  at  once  have  placed  at 
their  disposal  an  infinite  number  of  opportunitie*  of  rewarding 
friends  and  of  injuring  opponents.  When  the  land,  for  in- 
stance, was  being  bought,  what  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
recompense  on  a  scale  of  great  liberality  a  proprietor  who 
happened  to  be  a  political  supporter,  or  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  influence  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
equally  easy  to  deprive  of  a  portion  of  their  just  compensation 
those  landowners  who  were  either  not  well  affected  to  the 
Government  of  the  day  or  who  had  not  the  support  of  power- 
ful friends.  Jealousy  and  discontent  would  thus  be  produced, 
and  a  most  demoralising  and  corrupting  temptation  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  Government. 
Serious  as  are  the  evils  which  are  thus  shown  to  be  associated 
with  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  State,  there  would, 
however,  ensue  far  graver  mischief  when  the  land  and  the 
other  instruments  of  production  came  to  be  distributed  at  a 
fair  price  amongst  the  people.  Hitherto  our  State  officials 
have  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  successfully  carrying  on  the 
business  connected  with  the  existing  departments.  The  public 
will  not  soon  forget  the  condition  of  affairs  in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  departments,  revealed  in  the  evidence  given  by 
officials  before  the  Megaera  Commission,  May  it  not  be 
confidently  assumed  that  the  utter  incapacity  for  business 
which  was  there  disclosed  would  manifest  itself  in  the  de- 
partment for  the  administration  of  the  land  and  the  other 
instruments  of  production  after  they  had  become  the  property 
of  the  State  ?  An  enormous  pecuniary  loss  would  of  course 
be  the  result  of  this  mismanagement.  The  subject  must  be 
thus  considered,  in  order  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  annual  net  return  from  the  land 
would  fall  short  of  the  amount  which  would  each  year  have 
to  be  paid  as  interest  upon  the  purchase-money.  The 
deficiency  which  would  in  this  way  have  to  be  made  good 
would  be  enormous.  It  would  in  all  probabihty  exceed 
£100,000,000  per  annum.  But  this  does  not  represent  the 
most  serious  obstacle  which  the  scheme  would  have  to  sur- 
mount. No  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of  its  hopeless 
impracticability,  and  of  the  disastrous  consequences  it  would 
produce,  unless  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  what 
would  take  place  when  the  process  of  letting  the  land  to  the 
people  at  a  fair  price  commenced.  What  method  of  selection 
is  it  proposed  to  adopt  in  order  to  decide  who  shall  be  the 
favoured  tenants  to  be  located  on  fertile  and  picturesque  land 
within  easy  reach  of  large  towns  P  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  to  be  the  unfortunates  who  are  to  be  deported  to  the 
bleak  moors  of  Yorkshire  or  to  the  dreary  wastes  of  Suther- 
landshire  P  If  it  were  attempted  to  regulate  the  allotment  and 
apportionment  of  the  land  by  competition,  it  will  at  once  be 
perceived  that  equally  great  difficulties  would  ensue,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  scheme  would  be  landed  inastill  worse  dilemma. 
The  most  fertile  and  the  most  favourably  situated  land  would  be 
actively  competed  for.  The  wealthy  would  obtain  the  best 
situations,  the  poor  would  be  driven  to  the  most  impoverished 
soils.  Thus  competition,  so  hateful  to  Socialism,  would  act 
with  uncontrolled  force,  and  would  exercise  as  much  influence 
as  ever.  When  such  considerations  as  these  were  on  one  occasion 
pointed  out  to  some  of  the  leading  supporters  ot  the  national- 
isation of  the  land,  they  made  some  such  rejoinder  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  It  would  be  our  first  duty  and  our  chief  anxiety  to 
prevent  the  force  of  competition  coming  into  operation.  It 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  our  present  con- 
dition so  unsatisfactory ;  we  lay  to  its  charge  much  of  the 
misery  which  we  have  to  endure,  and  most  of  the  misfortunes 
under  which  we  suffer.  It  is  because  competition  so  much 
raises  the  price  of  land  that  we  are  crowded  into  unwholesome 
courts.  If  land  were  cheaper,  instead  of  being  huddled  thus 
together  we  might  each  of  us  have  a  house  surrounded  by  a 
plot  of  ground  ;  and  our  children,  instead  of  breathing  a 
pestilential  air,  and  being  reared  surrounded  by  vice  and  squalor, 
might  dwell  in  some  sunny  and  salubrious  situation,  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  All  this,  it  is  thought,  might 
be  realised  by  banishing  competition ;  because,  it  is  main- 
tained, if  the  land  were  cheaper,  and  were  more  equally 
divided,  there  would  be  far  more  than  enough  for  all.  But 
even  if  this  Utopian  idea  could  be  realised,  and  if  the  State  let 
the  laud  at  an  uniform  price,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that 
the  influence  of  competition  would  neither  cease  nor  diminish. 
It  would  simply  exert  its  activity  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction.  If  the  State  decided  to  let  every  plot  of  land  at  an 
uniform  rate,  it  is  obviou?  that  there  would  be  as  active  a  com- 


petition as  there  is  now  to  obtain  the  most  fertile  and  the 
most  conveniently  situated  allotments.  As  previously  re- 
marked, the  Government  would  have  placed  in  its  hands  an 
entirely  unprecedented  opportunity  of  rewarding  friends  and  of 
punishing  foes.  The  vast  sum  which  is  represented  by  the 
difference  in  value  between  the  more  productive  and  the  less 
productive  land  would  he  virtually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  to  dispense  as  patronage.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  whole  community  would  be  demoralised  and  degraded  by 
bringing  into  activity  an  incalculable  amount  of  jobbery,  in- 
trigue, and  favouritism.  Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  the  land  were  thus  let  at  an  uniform  price,  the  purchase  of 
it  by  the  State  would  inevitably  be  financially  so  disastrous  as 
to  involve  the  nation  in  bankruptcy.  The  particular  pecuniary 
amount  which  is  meant  when  this  uniform  price  ia  spoken  of 
has  never  been  clearly  defined.  It  is  probably  intended  that 
the  rent  should  be  what  is  vaguely  called  a  fair  and  moderate 
one.  But  if  the  imposition  of  moderate  rents  is  that  which  is 
desired,  it  is  manifest  that  the  charging  of  an  uniform  price  for 
the  use  of  land  would  entirely  defeat  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained,  A  pound  an  acre  would  be  an  extremely  moderate 
price  to  pay  for  some  land  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  it  would 
represent  a  rent  so  excessive,  that  if  it  were  imposed  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Five  pounds  an  acre 
charged  for  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  may  be 
very  much  lower  rent  than  two  shillings  an  acre  for  land  on 
the  Scotch  or  North  of  England  moors.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  highest-rented 
land  is  the  dearest,  or  that  the  lowest-rented  land  is  the 
cheapest.  For  the  additional  rent  which  is  paid,  at  least 
an  equivalent  is  given  in  consequence  of  the  land  being  more 
fertile  or  more  conveniently  situated.  The  farmer  who  culti- 
vates highly-rented  land  virtually  pays  a  premium  for  the  use 
of  an  efficient  machine  ;  and  it  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  say 
that  he  is  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  the  man  who  culti- 
vates land  for  which  a  low  rent  is  charged,  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  a  manufacturer  who  pays  a  cerlain  annual  sum 
for  the  use  of  a  machine  is  in  a  worse  position  than  those  by 
whom  the  machine  is  not  used.  It  therefore  appears  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  the  rent  of  land  at  some  uniform  rate,  the 
only  result  would  be  that  some  land  would  be  greatly  underlet, 
whilst  some  would  be  so  enormously  overrented  that  its  re- 
munerative cultivation  would  be  impossible.  Innumerable  as 
thus  appear  to  be  the  difficulties  whicli  would  arise  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  levy  an  uniform  rent  on  agricultural 
land,  the  proposal  is  far  more  absurd  and  impracticable  when 
it  is  applied  to  building  land.  Although  agricultural  land 
va/ies  greatly  in  value — some  letting  for  seven  pounds  an  acre, 
whereas,  in  other  instances,  a  rent  of  not  more  than  one  shilling 
an  acre  is  yielded,  yet  such  differences  in  value  appear  trifling 
when  we  consider  the  price  which  is  realised  by  the  most 
eligible  sites  for  building.  Within  the  last  few  years  land  has 
been  sold  in  the  City  of  London  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thou, 
sand  pounds  an  acre.  When,  however,  the  visionary  nature 
of  the  proposal  to  charge  an  uniform  price  for  the  use  of  land 
is  brought  distinctly  home  to  the  advocates  of  nationalisation, 
they  not  unfrequently  shift  their  ground  and  maintain  that 
what  they  desire  is  not  uniform  rents,  but  a  general  reduction 
in  all  rents.  Feeling  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  too  hard, 
that  an  adequate  maintenance  cannot  be  obtained  without  too 
great  a  struggle  and  without  an  undue  amount  of  toil,  observ- 
ing that  there  is  too  much  poverty  and  misery,  they  at  once 
hurry  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  which  is  so  unsatisfactory 
would  be  to  a  considerable  extent  remedied  if  the  rent  paid  for 
land,  houses,  and  the  other  instruments  of  production  conld  be 
reduced.  They  further  urge  that  as  long  as  these  things  are 
permitted  to  remain  private  property,  no  such  general  reduction 
of  rents  is  possible  ;  for  competition  will  always  force  the  price 
up  to  the  highest  point.  If,  however,  the  proposed  policy  of 
nationalisation  were  carried  out,  the  State,  it  is  argued,  would 
become  the  proprietor,  and  could  charge  just  such  rents  as 
would  most  promote  the  well-being  of  the  community.  With 
no  little  plausibility  it  is,  for  instance,  asked  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  not  be  greatly 
improved,  and  whether  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  nation  would  not  be  promoted  if  the  rent 
of  land  and  of  houses  were  reduced — say  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent.  The  land  being  thus  distributed  amongst  the  people,  and 
let  to  them  on  easy  terms,  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  agri- 
culture would  fbd  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  lucrative||in- 
dustry,    Under  this  new  system,  thus  inaugurated,  every ,oue 
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who  wished  to  cultivate  laud  would  he  able  to  do  so  upon  easy 
terms.  Would  not  this,  it  is  asked,  present  a  favourable  con- 
trast with  what  exists  at  the  present  time,  when  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  divorced  from  the  soil,  when  farmers  find  that 
high  rents  absorb  an  undue  share  of  the  results  of  their  toil, 
and  when  the  labourer  who  tills  the  land  lives  in  ignorance  and 
dependence,  and  has  to  vi  ork  hard  for  a  beggarly  pittance  of 
ten  or  eleven  shillings  a  week  ?  In  a  similar  way  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  not  less  striking  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  general  reduction  in  house-rent.  There  would  be 
no  longer  the  same  necessity  for  the  poor  to  herd  together  in 
over-crowded  dwellings.  Tens  of  thousands  of  families  who 
are  now  compelled  to  live  in  a  single  room  would  be  able  to 
afford  two  or  three  rooms  ;  and  if  laud  and  houses  were  both 
cheapened,  the  artisans  of  our  large  towns  could  reside  in 
healthy  country  homes,  surrounded  with  good  gardens.  If 
such  an  improvement  in  t  he  condition  of  the  people  could  be 
effected,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  spare  no  effort  to 
bring  it  about.  I  am  as  little  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things  as  the  most  ardent  Socialist  can  be.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  shown  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  agencies  entirely  different  from  those 
which  have  been  suggested  must  be  brought  into  operation. 
It  will  now,  however,  be  desirable  to  revert  to  a  discussion  of 
the  consequences  which  would  result  if  the  State,  after  having 
purchased  all  the  land  and  houses  in  the  country,  tried  to  effect 
a  general  reduction  in  rents.  lu  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  more  rents  were  reduced,  the  greater  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  interest  on  the  money  expended 
by  the  State  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  and  the  amount 
which  this  property  would  annually  yield.  Thus,  referring  to 
the  figures  already  quoted,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  annual 
interest  on  the  loan  which  would  be  required  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  and  houses  would  be  about  £200,000,000.  The 
property,  if  let  at  existing  rents,  would  annually  yield  about 
£150,000,000.  If,  therefore,  rents  were  maintained  at  their 
present  rate,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  not  less  than 
£50,000,000  each  year.  If,  however,  there  was,  as  is  pro- 
posed, a  general  reduction  of  rents,  say  of  one-third,  it  is 
evident  that  this  deficiency  would  be  at  once  increased  from 
£50,000,000  to  £100,000,000.  The  scheme,  therefore,  is  at 
once  met  with  this  most  formidable  difficulty — how  is  such  an 
enormous  annual  loss  to  be  made  good  ?  The  members  of  the 
International  say  that  all  revenue  which  the  State  requires  is 
to  be  obtained  by  a  graduated  tax  on  property.  They  would 
therefore  look  to  this  source  to  supply  the  annual  deficiency. 
But  they  apparently  forget  that  simultaneously  with  the  impo- 
sition of  this  graduated  tax  on  property,  the  State  is  to  be- 
come the  possessor  of  all  the  real  property  in  the  country. 
Consequently,  they  would  tax  the  State  in  order  to  provide 
the  State  with  money.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
attempting  to  create  wealth  by  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another.  It  will  perhaps,  however,  be 
said  that  although  it  is  contemplated  that  the  State  should  own 
the  land  and  the  other  instruments  of  production,  yet  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  other  property  in  the  country  upon 
which  the  graduated  tax  might  be  imposed.  For  instance,  the 
former  proprietors  will  be  in  possession  of  the  money  which 
has  been  paid  to  them  when  the  State  purchased  their  pro- 
perty. But  if  a  heavy  and  increasing  tax  is  to  be  levied  from 
them  in  order  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  created  by  an  arti- 
ficial reduction  in  rents,  it  would  have  been  far  simpler,  and 
would  have  involved  no  greater  injustice,  if  they  had  been  in 
the  first  instance  compelled  to  sell  their  property  at  less  than 
its  market  value.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  an  attempt 
thus  artificially  to  reduce  rents  would  prove  financially 
disastrous,  and  would  in  fact  overwhelm  the  country  with  in- 
surmountable pecuniary  difficulties.  Probably,  however,  the 
most  serious  objections  to  nationalising  the  land  and  the  other 
instruments  of  production  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
evident  tbat  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out,  the  Government 
would  not  only  be  compelled  to  buy  the  estates  of  large  pro- 
prietors, and  the  manufactories  and  workshops  of  wealthy 
capitalists,  it  would  also  be  equally  necessary  for  the  State  to 
purchase  the  small  freehold*  of  tlie  peasant  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  stores  and  workshops  of  'co-operative  societies,  and  the 
houses  which  workmen  have  become  the  owners  of  through 
the  agency  of  building  societies.  Great  landholders  and  small 
freeholders,  the  capitalist  with  his  hundreds  of  thousands 
embarked  in  business,  and  the  workman  witii  his  few  pounds 
inve(it«d   in  some  co-operative   or  building  society,  would  all 


alike  have  to  submit  to  the  decree  that  henceforward  all  the 
instruments  of  production  shall  be  vested  in  the  State.  Such 
considerations  as  these  will  probably  exert  little  influence 
upon  the  advocates  of  the  policy,  for  they  may  veiy  possibly 
say  the  laboureis  who  either  own  land  or  have  capital  invested 
in  business  are  so  few,  that  the  interests  of  so  small  a  minority 
ought  not  to  impede  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  so 
greatly  promote  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community.  It 
can  scarcely,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  workmen  is  rapidly  increasing,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  extension  of  building  and  eo-operative  societies 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  marked  and  satisfactory 
characteristics  of  the  age.  It  is,  moreover,  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  many  agencies  may  in  future  years  be  brought  into 
operation  which  will  either  directly  or  indirect  afford  workmen 
much  greater  facilities  of  becoming  the  proprietors  of  land  and 
the  other  instruments  of  production.  The  experience  of  Ire- 
land shows  that  when  a  large  lanaed  estate  is  sold  the  tenants 
are  sure,  in  numerous  instances,  to  become  the  owners  of  the 
land  they  cultivate.  The  Londonderry  estates  of  Lord  Water- 
ford  were  recently  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  for 
£280,000 ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  was  purchased  by 
the  tenants,  who  often  paid  as  much  as  forty  or  fifty  years' 
purchase  for  the  land.  It  is  well  known  that  in  England  the 
quantity  of  land  which  is  brought  into  the  market  is  artifi- 
cially restricted  by  various  causes  which  are  under  legislative 
control.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  encumbered  estates 
court  should  not  be  established  in  England.  Many  a  pro- 
prietor would  gladly  avail  himself  of  such  a  tribunal,  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  raortgates,  intricate  settlements,  and  num- 
berless other  encumbrances.  Again,  the  present  costly  method 
of  conveyancing  seriously  impedes  the  acquisition  of  small 
properties  in  land  by  workmen  and  others  of  limited  means. 
The  whole  policy  of  our  law  has  been  to  favour  the  aggrega- 
tion of  land  ;  primogeniture  has  been  sanctioned  and  encou- 
raged by  the  fundamental  distinction  which  is  adopted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  intestates. 
Other  circumstances  may  be  alluded  to,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  settlement  of  land  upon  an  unborn  child,  which  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  land  which 
is  annually  brought  into  the  market.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
people  themselves  if  they  do  not  abolish  these  artificial  impe- 
diments upon  the  sale  of  land.  If  they  like  to  express  them- 
selves with  sufficient  determination  upon  the  subject  an  en- 
cumbered estates  court  will  be  established,  the  conveyance  of 
land  will  be  simplified,  and  cheapened  by  a  system  of  compul- 
sory registration  ;  promigeniture  will  be  deprived  of  it  present 
sanction  and  encouragement,  and  no  one  will  be  permitted  to 
settle  property  upon  an  unborn  child.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  people  have  the  power  to  bring  about  all  these  re- 
forms. If  they  were  carried  out,  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity 
of  land  annually  brought  into  the  market  would  be  greatly 
augmented,  and,  consequently,  labourers,  either  individually  or 
by  means  of  associations,  would  have  much  greater  facilities 
for  becoming  landed  proprietors.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
reform  is  slow,  and  that  abuses  die  hard.  It  may  be  also 
urged  that  the  changes  here  indicated  have  often  been  advo- 
cated before,  but  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  people  are  tired 
of  waiting  ;  they  place  no  confidence  in  remedies  that  come  so 
tardily,  and  they  are  consequently  prepared  to  support  schemes 
which  will  bring  about  what  they  desire  much  more  rapidly, 
and  much  more  thoroughly.  Such,  I  have  reason  to  know,  is 
not  an  inaccurate  description  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  has 
induced  so  many  of  our  workmen  to  become  adherents  of  the 
doctrines  of  modern  Socialism.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  regretted,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  our  own  country.  The  reason  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  reforms  which  have  been  suggested, 
and  why  the  remedies  indicated  are  so  slowly  brought  to  bear, 
is  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  working  classes,  be- 
cause they  are  divided  in  purpose,  lose  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  influence  which  they  might  legitimately  exercise  upon 
the  Legislature.  The  propagation  of  socialistic  ideas  which  is 
at  tiie  present  time  so  actively  going  on,  will  still  further 
divert  the  workmen  from  striving,  by  a  persistent  and  united 
effort,  to  obtain  various  changes  in  the  law,  and  other  reforms 
wliich  are  practically  within  their  reach.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  chance  of  preventing  so  mucii  of  the  energy  of 
some  of  our  best  workmen  being  thus  misdirected,  except 
by  proving  to  them  that  tlie  new  schemes  in 
which    they     place     so     much     faith    are    either    Utopian 
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or,  if  practicable,  distinctly  mischievous.  It 'can,  for  instance, 
be  scarcely  doubted,  that  many  who  have  given  their  adherence 
to  these  new  socialistic  ideas,  would  have  been  debarred  from 
doing  so  if  they  could  have  been  induced  to  see  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  policy  of  nationalisation  would  deprive  every 
small  freeholder  of  his  plot  of  land,  would  take  from  co-opera- 
tive associations  their  plant  and  their  buildings,  and  would 
prevent  the  prudent  workman  from  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  the  house  in  which  he  lived  was  his  own.  All 
the  various  socialistic  schemes  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  propounded  possess  one  common  characteristic — they 
would,  one  and  all,  tend  to  enable  a  man  to  make  others  bear 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  consequences  which  result  from 
his  own  voluntary  acts.  From  this  point  of  view  our  Poor-law 
is  distinctly  socialistic  in  its  tendencies,  because  if  a  man  re- 
fuses to  provide  maintenance  for  himself  by  his  own  labour, 
our  Poor-law  gives  him  a  right  to  claim  this  maintenance 
from  the  public.  This  weakening  and  lessening  of  individual 
responsibility,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  Socialism,  may  be  traced  through  every  part 
of  the  programme  of  the  International.  Thus,  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  land  is  intended  to  secure  to  each  individual  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  a  plot  ol  land  at  a  reasonable  price. 
He  is  to  enjoy  tliis  privilege  even  if  he  should  have  taken  no 
trouble  to  qualify  himself  for  the  industry,  and  even  if  he  should 
have  made  no  effort  by  previous  saving  to  obtain  sufficient  to 
pay  his  rent,  to  furnish  him  with  capital,  and  to  provide  him 
with  adequate  security  against  the  vicissitades  of  trade. 
Again,  general  gratuitous  education  would  transfer  a  portion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  children  from  thone  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  bringing  them  into  the  world  to  the  general 
public.  A  right  to  demand  work  from  the  Stute  at  remunera- 
tive wages  would  confer  upon  a  man  the  powi^r  to  compensate 
himself  at  other  people's  expense  for  any  loss  he  might  incur, 
through  wilfully  remaining  in  a  locality  where  his  labour  is  not 
wanted,  or  through  persistently  continuing  in  a  trade  in  which 
the  supply  of  labour  far  exceeds  the  demand.  A  right  to  claim 
loans  from  the  State  to  establish  co-operative  societies  would 
enable  those  who  had  lost  their  capital  through  mismanage- 
ment or  extravagance  to  recoup  themselves  at  other  people's 
expense.  The  adoption  of  a  general  scheme  of  state  emigra- 
tion would  really  confer  upon  any  one  who  might  desire  to 
settle  in  another  country  a  right  to  claim  from  the  State  the 
payment  of  his  travelling  expenses.  If,  moreover,  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  country,  as  so  many  of  the  advocates  of  Social- 
ism propose,  were  raised  entirely  by  a  graduated  property-tax, 
the  majority  of  the  people  would  make  no  contribution  to  the 
revenue  at  all,  and  therefore  such  luxuries  as  work  at  remu- 
nerative wages,  low-rented  land,  cheap  and  commodious  houses, 
education  for  their  children,  the  payment  of  their  travelling 
expenses  if  they  wished  to  emigrate,  and  many  other  good 
things  would  be  provided  for  them  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  minority,  who  happened  to  possess  the  property  on 
which  the  graduated  tax  would  be  imposed.  If  such  ideas 
could  ever  be  realised,  the  possession  of  wealth  might  become 
amisfortune,  and  the  rich  might  indeed  have  reason  to  say, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  !"  Although  Socialism,  in  its  broader 
aspects,  may  be  easily  detected,  yet  its  influence  is  so  subtle, 
that  it  often  spreads  itself  unnoticed,  and  it  is  found  where 
least  expected.  Many  of  our  most  popular  charitable  institu- 
tions exercise  a  baneful  socialistic  influence,  for  they  not  only 
help  those  who  make  no  eifort  to  help  themselves  but  they 
also  serve  more  or  less  to  protect  people  against  the  conse- 
quences of  their  improvidence  and  their  want  of  self-denial. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  works  of  philanthropy  and  charity 
cannot  too  constantly  remember  that  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  perpetuate  misery  and  to  increase  poverty  as  diS'using  among 
the  people  a  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  improvidence,  indo- 
lence, and  self-indulgence.  Any  one  who  studies  the  causes 
which  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  pauperism,  and 
in  rendering  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  every  coun- 
try so  unsatisfactory,  must,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  above  all  things,  it  is  important  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
it  is  by  industry  and  thrift  alone  that  wealth  can  bo  made  and 
accumulated.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  laws  impede  the 
full  use  and  efficient  application  of  man's  industrial  powers, 
let  no  effort  be  spared  to  get  such  laws  repealed  or  modified. 
It  is,  however,  not  diflicult  to  show  that  all  the  socialistic 
schemes  now  being  put  forward  possess  this  fatal  defect,  that 
they  would  spread  among  the  people  the  belief  that  they  could, 


with  comparative  impunity,  disregard  prudence,  self-denial,  and 
other  most  essential  industrial  virtues.  Thus,  reverting  to 
the  proposal  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land,  and  the  other 
instruments  of  production,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
desire  to  be  either  a  landowner,  the  possessor  of  one's  owa 
house,  or  to  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  co  operative 
association,  often  produces  in  labourers  the  most  active  indus- 
try, the  most  careful  economy,  and  the  most  admirable  pru- 
dence. On  the  other  hand,  all  these  social  and  industrial 
virtues  will  gradually  vanish  if  men  are  induced  to  think  that, 
even  if  they  are  indolent,  and  even  if  they  gratify  every  pas- 
sion which  self-indulgence  can  suggest,  an  adequate  mainte- 
nance and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  will  still  be  guaranteed 
to  them  either  by  the  bounty  of  individuals  or  by  the  State. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  old  Poor-law  was 
administered  with  so  much  laxity,  that  men  were 
rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  recklessness,  and 
the  lazy  pauper  thus  often  found  himself  better  off 
than  the  hard-working  labourer.  So  much  encouragement 
was  in  this  way  given  to  improvidence  and  indolence,  that  if 
the  system  had  been  continued  a  few  years  longer  England's 
industry  would  have  been  ruined,  and  her  finances  would  have 
become  as  much  involved  as  those  of  a  bankrupt  State.  The 
realisation  of  the  ideas  of  modern  Socialism  would  vastly  ex- 
tend the  evil  influence  of  the  old  I'oor-law.  Can  it,  for  instance, 
be  doubted  that  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  and  the  other 
instruments  of  production  would  directly  discourage  thrift  and 
prudence  ?  A  man  would  cease  to  have  any  adequate  motive 
to  save,  or  to  live  with  ordinary  prudence,  if  he  knew  that, 
however  indolent  he  might  be,  however  recliless  in  living,  and 
however  improvident  with  regard  to  marriage,  the  State  was 
bound  to  provide  him,  and  as  many  children  as  he  chose  to 
call  into  the  world,  with  land,  machinery,  and  implements,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  with  a  house  at  a  low  rent,  and  with  work  at  re- 
munerative wages.  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  in 
the  proposals  for  improving  the  condition  of  mankind  which 
are  from  time  to  time  put  forth,  by  the  far  most  important 
consideration  is  almost  always  kept  out  of  view.  Thus  modern 
Socialists  carefully  avoid  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
provision  which  must  as  made  for  an  increase  of  population. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  would  be  not  less  unreasonable  to 
try  to  build  a  house  without  first  laying  the  foundation,  than 
it  is  to  attempt  to  construct  a  new  social  system  without  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  of  population.  The  necessity  of  making 
such  a  provision  is  a  stern  reality  which  has  to  be  faced.  If 
it  could  be  ignored,  many  of  the  dreams  of  the  Socialist  might 
be  realised.  A  community  might  then  attain  exactly  that  con- 
dition which  so  many  seem  to  think  most  to  be  desired  ;  every 
man  being  able  to  marry  without  thought  of  the  future,  wealth 
being  so  distributed  that,  however  many  mouths  there  were  to 
feed,  there  would  never  be  any  lack  of  food.  A  social  refor- 
mer who  keeps  out  of  sight  the  question  of  an  increase  of 
population  is  as  dangerous  a  guide  as  a  navigator  who,  steering 
liis  ship  without  chart,  is  almost  sure  to  tind  himself  wrecked 
on  some  sunken  rock  or  hidden  reef.  Impracticable  as  the 
scheme  of  nationalisation  has  been  shown  to  be,  yet  the  insur- 
mountable difficulties  which  lie  in  its  way  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  until  we  inquire  what  provision  would  be  made 
under  such  a  scheme  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
an  increased  population.  At  the  present  time  it  is  known 
that  the  population  of  this  country  is  augmented  during  each 
ten  years  by  about  fourteen  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  increase 
population  doubles  itself  in  about  fifty  years.  A  rapid  acceler- 
ation, in  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  would  be  an  inevit- 
able result  of  adopting  the  principles  of  Socialism.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  leading  characteristic  of  all  socialistic 
schemes  is  to  lessen  individual  responsibility.  But  if  indivi- 
dual responsibility  is  lessened,  and  if  a  man  is  able  to  depend 
more  upon  others  and  less  upon  his  own  exertions  for  main- 
tenance, it  is  obvious  tiiat  he  will  have  much  less  reason  than 
he  has  now  to  exercise  any  prudence  with  regard  to  incurring 
the  expense  involved  in  supporting  a  numerous  family.  Al- 
though, therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  population 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  as  a  consequence  of  bringing  any 
socialistic  scheme  into  operation,  yet,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  over-stating  the  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  after  the 
land  and  the  other  instruments  of  production  have  been 
nationalised,  the  rate  if  increase  of  population  remains  what  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  State, 
afttr  having  purchased  the  land  and  the  various  appliances  of 
industry,  distributes  them  amongst  the  people  as  far  as  possible 
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on  cheap  and  equitable  terms.  Every  one  would  thus,  it  is 
supposed,  be  provided  for  ;  there  would  be  e;eneral  equality  of 
condition  ;  the  wealthy  might  be  less  wealthy,  hut  the  poor 
would  be  less  poor  ;  and  the  land,  instead  of  being  portioned 
among  the  few,  would  be  divided  approximately  in  equal  shares 
among  the  whole  people.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  allot- 
ment which  each  would  thus  have  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  maintenance.  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
however,  there  would  be  fourteen  per  cent,  more  people  in  the 
country  ;  as  this  extra  number  would  have  to  be  provided  for, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  another  apportionment  of  the 
land  amongst  the  people.  If  the  land  was  fully  occupied  before 
each  individual's  allotment  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  about 
one-seventh  ;  either  this  must  take  place,  or  the  increased 
population  would  be  driven  to  unproductive  soils  which  had 
not  previously  been  regarded  as  worth  cultivating.  This  would 
be,  however,  the  reintroduction  of  a  system  of 
inequality;  the  occupiers  of  the  productive  land  would  be  re- 
garded as  privileged  persons,  whereas  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  a  maintenance  from  unproductive  land  would 
be  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  outcasts.  Those  who  were 
placed  in  the  advantageous  position  would  soon  become 
wealthy ;  whereas  gradual  impoverishment  would  only  too 
certainly  be  the  lot  of  those  who  had  to  struggle  against  the 
difficulty  of  cultivating  a  sterile  soil.  The  inequality  thus 
commenced  would  rapidly  increase,  and  the  difference  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  would  steadily  widen.  At  the  end  of 
fifty  years  the  population  would  be  doubled,  and  the  number 
of  those  to  be  located  on  the  land  would  also  be  doubled. 
Again,  in  order  to  provide  for  this  extra  population,  it  would 
be  necessary  either  that  they  should  seek  subsistence  from  poor 
and  unoccupied  soils,  or  the  size  of  the  original  allotments 
must  he  reduced  one-half.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  sense  of  injustice  which  would  be  aroused,  and 
the  envy  and  discontent  which  would  be  excited,  the 
very  moment  men  found  that  either  a  part  of  the  laud  which 
they  were  cultivating,  or  a  portion  of  the  machinery  and  other 
industrial  plant  which  they  were  using,  was  taken  away  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  an  extra  population.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  that  the  prudent  and  the  improvident 
would  receive  the  same  treatment ;  the  prudent  man  would 
have  to  make  the  greater  sacrifice,  because  it  would  be  said 
that  if  a  person  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  incur  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  family,  he 
was  just  the  very  person  who  could  best  afford  to  help  those 
who  had  to  support  a  great  number  of  children.  Therefore, 
as  population  increased,  those  would  be  expected  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifice  who  were  least  responsible  for  the  increase. 
A  heavy  fine  would,  in  fact,  be  placed  on  prudence  ;  the  in- 
justice of  such  a  system  would  be  so  obvious  as  to  arouse  dis- 
content ;  an  inevitable  result,  moreover,  of  thus  rewarding 
the  improvident  at  the  expense  of  the  provident  would  be  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  all  prudential  motives.  The  most 
effective  checks  upon  an  undue  increase  of  population  would 
be  removed,  and  a  far  greater  rate  of  increase  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  than  that  which  has  been  here  assumed.  The 
encouragement  which  would  in  this  way  be  given  to  a  reck- 
less increase  of  population,  and  to  every  other  form  of  im- 
providence, may  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious  evil  con- 
nected with  the  nationalisation  of  the  land,  and  with  other 
popular  socialistic  schemes.  If  there  is  one  fact  in  reference 
to  the  social  condition  of  man  which  is  more  clearly  proved 
than  any  other,  it  is  this :  that  without  some  adequate  motive, 
prudence  will  be  rarely  exercised,  and  that  if  men  can  throw 
upon  others  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  their  children, 
population  will  multiply  with  utter  disregard  to  the  conse- 
quences which  will  result  to  the  general  well-being  of  society. 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  saving,  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  do  save,  involves  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  present 
enjoyment.  To  those  who  are  comparatively  wealthy,  the  set- 
ting aside  of  a  portion  of  their  incomes  generally  signifies 
nothing  more  tlian  abstaining  from  some  pleasure  or  the  re- 
linquishment of  some  luxury.  But  those  of  whom  this  can  be 
said  represent  a  very  small  minority  of  a  nation.  By  far  the 
larger  number  have  a  hard  struggle  to  provide  themselves  and 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  them  with  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance. Persons  thus  circumstanced  can  rarely  save  without 
personal  privation,  or  without  adding  some  extra  toil  to  a  life 
of  severe  labour.  In  such  cases  therefore  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  not  to  save.  This  temptation,  too  often  unresisted 
now,  would  »eldom  be  resisted  at  all  if  men  were  led  to  believe 


that  either  through  the  aid  of  some  organisation,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  the  State,  the  misery,  the  suffering,  and  all  the 
other  misfortunes  that  saving  averts,  would  without  its  assist- 
ance be  warded  off.  This  will  be  the  more  clearly  seen  if,  for 
a  moment,  we  ask — What  are  the  chief  advantages  which 
prudence  now  secures,  and  what  are  the  chief  evils  which  it 
averts  ?  As  a  first  example,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  a  man  is  induced  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  his  income  for 
life  insurance  because  he  desires  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  a  due  provision  should  be  secured  not  only  for  his  wife, 
but  also  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his  children. 
All  motive,  however,  for  life  insurance  would  be  gone,  and  a 
man  would  feel  that  money  spent  in  insurance  premiums  was 
to  a  great  extent  wasted,  if  the  State  provided  gratuitous 
maintenance  and  education,  and  at  the  same  time  guaranteed 
a  proper  provision  to  widows  who  had  not  a  sufficient  income 
of  their  own.  Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  nothing  pro- 
bably acts  so  powerfully  to  promote  thrift  and  industry  as  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  property.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  so  often  mentioned  before,  about  the 
magical  effect  exerted  upon  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people 
when  they  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  acquiring  land.  The 
industry  and  economy  of  peasant  proprietors  have  become 
proverbial.  All  such  incentives  to  prudence  would  be  removed 
if  the  State,  having  become  the  proprietor  of  all  the  land,  was 
bound  always  to  let  it  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  policy  would  inevitably  de- 
prive those  institutions  of  their  vitality  which  have  done,  and 
are  still  doing,  most  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  building  societies ;  through  their  agency  tens  of  thousands 
of  artisans  have  actually  acquired,  or  are  in  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring as  their  own  property,  the  houses  in  which  they  dwell. 
Our  best  artisans  seem  desirous  of  gratifying  the  honourable 
pride  of  being  able  to  call  the  house  in  which  they  live  their 
own.  They  therefore  willingly  set  aside  something  out  of 
their  hard-earned  wages  in  order  to  subscribe  to  a  building 
society.  The  habit  of  saving  being  thus  once  commenced  la 
often  continued,  and  those  who  begin  by  subscribing  to  a 
building  society,  not  unfrequently  in  the  end  become  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  invested  in  some 
flourishing  co-operative  association.  At  the  present  time  the 
number  of  co-operative  societies  in  England  is  about  1,500  ; 
the  amount  of  capital  they  possess  is  not  less  than  £3,000,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  subscribed  by  workmen . 
There  would,  however,  at  once  cease  to  be  any  advantage  in 
belonging  either  to  a  building  or  to  a  co-operative  society,  if 
the  State  undertook  to  provide  all  applicants  with  cheap  and 
wholesome  dwellings,  and  also  promised  to  furnish  capital,  and 
other  industrial  appliances,  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  all  who 
may  require  their  use.  I  will  not,  however,  weary  the  reader 
with  the  repetition  of  similar  illustrations ;  enough,  I  hope, 
has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  such  State  Intervention 
as  is  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  this  policy  of  indus- 
trial nationalisation  would  effectually  neutralize  the  operation 
of  the  agencies  to  which  we  can  most  confidently  look  for 
human  Improvement,  It  is  not  more  but  less  State  interven- 
tion that  is  needed.  The  Legislature  has  conferred  the  most 
indisputable  benefits  on  the  community,  not  by  enacting  new 
laws,  but  by  the  repeal  of  old  statutes  which  have  retarded  in- 
dividual energy  and  Impeded  freedom  of  action.  As  long  as 
the  State  attempted  to  regulate  trade  and  to  protect  industry, 
there  was  little  industrial  progress.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  commerce  of  this  country,  released  from  the  shackles 
by  which  through  successive  generations  it  had  been  fettered, 
has  exhibited  an  unprecedented  development.  It  may,  how- 
ever, perhaps  be  said — Can  legislation  do  nothing  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  ?  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
intention  than  either  to  suggest  or  to  recommend  a  policy  of 
complete  legislative  Inactivity  ;  there  still  remains  much  work 
of  the  highest  utility  for  Parllameut  to  do.  With  regard,  for 
instance,  to  land,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  im- 
portant reforms  which  might  at  once  be  carried  out  in  its 
tenure.  We  have  one  of  the  most  complicated,  costly,  and 
dilatory  legal  systems  that  human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  Law 
is  so  expensive,  that  the  poor  have  constantly  to  submit  to 
wrong  without  any  chance  of  obtaining  redress.  It  is  a 
truism  to  assert  that  when  justice  is  dear,  a  premium  is  placed 
upon  fraud.  Although  it  is  in  the  abolition  of  restrictions 
which  hamper  individual  freedom,  and  hinder  tlie  development 
of  liuman  faculties,  that  the  country  has  derived  the  greatest 
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benefit  iu  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  future,  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  much  constructive 
legislation  which  might  be  most  advantageously  carried  out. 
As  an  illustration  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  statesman  could 
scarcely  confer  a  greater  service  on  the  nation  than  in  devising 
some  scheme  for  improving  the  application  of  the  vast  chari- 
table and  other  endowments  which  are  possessed  by  the 
country.  No  inconsiderable  proportion  of  these  is  at  the 
present  time  worse  than  wasted.  It  would,  of  course,  be  en- 
tirely out  of  place  to  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  such  subjects 
as  these  in  an  essay  on  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  I  thought 


it,  however,  incumbent  on  me  thus  briefly  to  refer  to  them, 
because  those  who  oppose  the  demands  which  modern  Socialism 
puts  forward  for  State  interference  are  sometimes  accused  of 
being  enslaved  to  the  principle  of  laissex  faire.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  nothing  is  more  hazardous  than  to 
pay  a  too  implicit  obedience  to  any  such  general  principle. 
Each  demand  for  Government  interference  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined upon  its  merits ;  such  an  examination  I  have  here 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  with  regard  to  the  nationalisation  of 
the  laud  and  the  other  instruments  of  production. — Revised 
for  The  Forf nightly  R^vieiv, 
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On  Tuesday,  April  8,  a  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Sir  M.  Beach,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  at- 
tendance was  rather  larger  than  usual.  Among  those  present 
were  Sir  J.  Pakington,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  M.P.,  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  M.P.,  Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  Jenkinson.  M.P., 
Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Corrance,  M.P. 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  presented  the  following  report  from 
the  Local  Taxation  Committee. 

In  presenting  their  report  the  Local  Taxation  Committee 
regret  that  they  have  a2:aiu  been  disappointed,  in  the  hope  of 
an  early  announcement  of  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
for  the  relief  of  ratepayers.  The  defeat  on  its  second  reading 
of  the  chief  ministerial  measure  of  the  se=!sion,  and  the  sub- 
sequent return  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  to  power,  appeared 
to  have  opened  the  way  for  the  immediate  introduction  of 
their  promised  comprehensive  measure  of  Local  Taxation 
Reform.  To  the  great  surprise  of  your  Committee,  however, 
the  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  announced  on 
the  24th  ult.  that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  had  not  then  deter- 
mined what  should  be  the  scope  or  dimensions  of  their  pro- 
posals. In  reply  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was  even  unable  to  state  whether  the  proposed 
lescislation  would  be  of  a  general  or  only  of  a  limited  and 
piecemeal  character.  A  pi'opositinn  to  extend  the  area  of 
rating  to  certain  classes  of  real  property  now  exempt  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  as  certainly  forming  part  of  the 
Government  measure.  This  long  contemplated  proposal, 
although  right  in  principle  as  doing  away  with  impolitic  ex  • 
emptions,  will,  if  unaccompanied  by  any  actual  relief  of 
ratepayers  from  national  obligations,  only  make  more  appa- 
rent and  inviduous  the  exceptional  privileges  enjoyed  by  per- 
sonal property ;  andin  noway  touches  the  cardinal  grievance 
complained  of.  Mr.  Gladstone's  later  announcement  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  support  the  Prison  Ministers' 
BUI,  has  been  noted  with  much  regret ;  especially  since  this 
statement  was  made  after  Mr.  0.  S.  Read  had  directed  at- 
tention to  the  bearing  of  the  resolution  of  the  16th  April  last 
upon  any  proposals  to  increase  the  expenditure  of  rates  on 
the  administration  of  justice.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
estimates  for  the  year  1873-4  has  failed  to  disclose  to  yom- 
committee  any  provisions  for  giving  effect  to  the  resolution 
afHrmed  last  session  by  new  or  increased  subventions  to- 
wards the  cost  of  justice,  police,  or  lunatics.  Nor  in  the 
Budget  just  submitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
have  any  proposals  v  hatever  been  made  towards  carrying 
out  the  expressed  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
unsatisfactory  indications  of  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  coupled  with  the  expressed  indecision  of  the 
Cabinet  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposals  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  the  inevitable  delay  which 
must  result  from  the  postponement  of  legislation  to  so  late  a 
period  of  the  session,  has  led  your  committee  to  seriously 
consider  their  duty  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  They  feel  that  they  can  no  longer  recommend  to 
the  council  continued  forbearance  and  passive  expectation  of 
Government  legislation.  They  would  rather  suggest  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  it  Isecomes  all  interested  in  this 
question  to  press  strenuously  on  the  executive  the  impatience 
of  ratepayers  ander  their  continually  augmenting  burdens, 
and  to  demand  that  immediate  effect  be  given  to  the  very 
moderate,  just,  and  practicable  claim  admitted  twelve  months 
ago  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  order  also  to  secure  the 
fruits  of  their  last  year's  victory,  your  committee,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  their  chairman  once  more  to  recall  the  attention  of  ParUa- 
mentto  the  question,  and  to  endeavour  to  enforce  the  obUga- 
tion  which  the  resolution  of  the  House  in  April  last  placed 
upon  the  Executive  of  making  provision  forthwith  for  the 
relief  of  ratepayers  from  national  charges .  Notice  was 
therefore  given  that  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee 
would  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
on  the  29th  instant.  This  notice  has  had  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  Government  at  last  to  name  a  date  for  the  intro- 


duction of  their  long-promised  measures.  Only  last  evening 
Mr.  Stansfeld  gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
bring  in  a  Bill  "  To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  liability 
and  valuation  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxes  and  rates, 
and  the  making  and  collecting  of  rates."  On  the  same 
occasion  Mr.  Stansfeld  mentioned  also  his  intention  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  on  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  unions, 
and  counties.  While  regretting  that  an  opportunity  has  not 
been  afforded  the  country  for  deliberately  considering  the 
Government  measure  during  the  Easter  recess,  your  com- 
mittee will  lose  no  time  in  examining  the  bill  when  printed, 
and  will  take  steps  to  have  copies  of  it  widely  circulated, 
along  with  an  abstract  of  its  leading  provisions.  They  trust 
that,  on  their  part,  the  various  associated  chambers  will 
arrange  for  special  meetings  immediately  on  receipt  of  the 
measure,  so  as  to  make  known  their  opinions  of  the  remedies 
proposed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Your  committee 
would  remind  their  sunporters  of  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  united  front  in  whatever  course  may  now  be  necessary 
on  this  question  ;  they  would  again  request  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  policy  which  proved  so  successful  last  year, 
and  would  ask  them  to  urge  their  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives to  renew  the  support  given  last  session  to  the  chairman 
of  your  committee.  A  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament 
cannot  now  be  far  distant.  Your  committee  would  regret  to 
see  the  first  Parliament  elected  on  a  ratepayiug  franchise 
come  to  an  end  without  any  practical  solution  of  the  long- 
vexed  question  which  has  been  pressed  upon  its  attention  in 
every  year  of  its  existence.  They  cannot,  however,  but  view 
with  confidence  the  possible  prospect  of  a  general  election, 
when  they  expect  to  see  a  considerable  accession  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  at  present  support  the  views  and  wishes  of 
ratepayers  in  Parliament.  Reviewing  the  position  of 
measures  specially  affecting  ratepayers,  your  comrnittee  are 
glad  to  report  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  with 
their  Local  Taxation  Accounts  Bill,  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Pell,  has  already  passed  through  committee. 
They  are  happy  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  support  received 
from  the  Government  in  their  effort  to  elicit  some  sort  of 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  local  finance.  Snch  objections  as 
have  been  raised  to  the  measure  have  come  chiefly  from 
municipal  authorities.  As  soon,  however,  as  borough  rate- 
payers ))erceive  the  advantage  of  complete  and  accurate 
details  of  local  expenditure,  the  speedy  removal  of  any  difift- 
culties  may  be  anticipated.  The  alterations  made  m  the 
military  and  marineMutiny  Acts  will  have  been  observed  by 
ratepayers  with  satisfaction.  Besides  being  open  to  serious 
question  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  former  exemption  of 
soldiers  and  marines  from  legal  liability  to  maintain  their 
vrives,  children,  or  illegitimate  children  has  hitherto  thrown 
upon  the  rates  obligations  which  in  any  case  were  of  a  purely 
national  character.  Amendments  have  been  proposed  to  the 
Fires  Bill  which,  if  carried,  will  remove  your  committee's 
chief  objections  to  that  measure.  In  conclusion  your  cotn- 
mittee  are  glad  to  observe  that  fewer  proposals  than  usual 
for  additional  rates  have  been  introduced  this  session.  They 
trust  they  may  credit  their  vigilence  in  resisting  new  charges 
with  this  result ;  and  they  hope  that  the  united  support 
hitherto  accorded  them  both  by  town  and  country  ratepayers 
will  be  renewed  and  increased,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled 
not  only  to  ward  off  new  burdens,  but  to  lighten  or  remove 
the  heavy  national  charges  now  unjustly  imposed  on  a  singla 
description  of  property  only.— Masset  Lopes,  Chairman. 
Sir  M.  Lopes  having  moved  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  in  seconding  the  motion,  observed  that 
the  Budget  of  the  previous  evening  showed  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Government  for  the 
agricultural  classes  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  every 
member  connected  with  agriculture  must  have  listened  to  it 
with  regret  and  disgust.  The  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  in  his  proposals  entirely  ignored  the  recent  disasters  of 
the  agricultural  body,  including  the  rise  of  wages  which  had 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  Excise.  He  was,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly glad  that  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  »ho 
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its  hand  in  reference  to  local  taxation,  and  when  the  report 
just  presented  had  been  adopted  he  should,  in  accordance  with 
a  notice  which  he  had  given,  prefix  by  way  of  rider  an  addi- 
tional resolution. 

The  motion  having  been  adopted. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  moved  the  following :  "  That  this  Coun- 
cil  regrets  the  delay  of  the  Government  in  introducing  their 
promised  measure  of  local  taxation  reform,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  effect, 
in  any  legislation  which  they  may  propose,  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  April  last  by 
a  majority  of  100." 

Mr.  H.  Neild,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  what  fell  from  the  mover  respecting  the  Budget, 
and  added  that  he  believed  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  ever  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  the  farming  interest 
till  he  got  his  living  by  cultivating  good  stiff  clay  land. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.P.,  intimated  that  he  intended  to  move 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  relating  to  public  health,  which  he 
said  had  not  yet  been  circulated,  and  asked  the  members  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee  to  support  him  in  his  opposition 
to  it. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  having  presented  the  report  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  of  Animals  Committee. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton  rose  to  move,  pursuant  to  notice, 
"  That  the  proposal  to  subject  sheep-pox  to  the  same  restric- 
tion as  cattle  plague  should  be  reconsidered."  He  said :  I 
shall  only  trespass  briefly  on  your  time  in  asking  you  to  re- 
consider one  single  point  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
■which  has  just  been  read  to  you,  as  it  has  been  adopted,  and  it 
refers  to  Clause  3  of  that  document,  which  says :  That  in  cases 
of  cattle  plague  or  sheep-pox,  the  veterinary  inspectors  of  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to  order  the  slaughter  of 
animals  in  adjacent  places,  as  well  as  those  in  contact  with 
diseased  animals,  and  that  as  the  slaughter  of  such  condemned 
animals  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large, 
the  owners  of  such  animals  should  be  reimbursed  the  full 
value  thereof  at  the  public  costs.  Now  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  placing  sheep-pox  in  the  same  category  as  cattle 
plague.  I  believe  that  by  the  Act  of  1869,  sheep- pox  is  made 
the  subject  of  quarantine  and  isolation  ;  but  by  the  Act  which 
it  is  proposed  to  pass,  and  which  the  Council  of  this  Chamber 
are  advocating,  the  inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  will  be  not 
only  empowered  to  slaughter  diseased  animals  as  well  as  ani- 
mals which  are  in  contact  with  those  that  are  diseased,  but 
also  those  which  are  in  "  adjacent  places."  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  question  simply  of  evidence  and  of  valuation,  and 
I  own  that  it  is  much  to  my  surprise  that  this  question  of 
sheep- pox  has  been  mixed  up  with' other  questions  with  which 
it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  simply  a 
question  :  Is  there  evidence  before  us  that  will  justify  the 
treatment  of  sheep-pox  with  the  same  desperate  severity  that 
has  been  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  plague  ? 
Granting  that  the  cattle  plague  may  have  been  very  properly 
handed  over  as  incurable — although  it  should  be  remembered 
that  some  very  distinguished  agriculturists  hesitate  very  much 
to  concur  in  this  opinion— I  ask  is  there  any  evidence  tiiat  the 
sheep-pox  is  a  disease  of  the  same  nature  ?  1  must  confess  that 
I  have  not  heard  or  read  of  any  evidence  which  points  to  this 
onclusion.  The  evidence  given  by  the  chief  veterinary  inspector 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  vacillating.  Some  parts  of  it 
certainly  very  strongly  recommend  slaughter,  but  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  last  outbreak  of  sheep-pox  does  not  in  my 
opinion  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  (Tlie  rev.  gentleman 
here  quoted  from  the  evidence  referred  to.)  I  re- 
peat that  I  have  not  heard  or  read  any  evidence 
which  to  ray  mind  at  all  justifies  the  view  which  is 
taken  by  those  who  regard  the  sheep-pox  as  the  despe- 
rate disease  they  say  it  is;  and  certainly,  if  I  am  to 
believe  my  own  ears,  the  testimony  of  men  who  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  agriculturists  of  the  prcseut  day,  goes  dis- 
tinctly to  prove  that  the  sheep-pox  is  both  curable  and  con- 
troilahle.  I  have  the  evidence  in  which  one  case  is  brought 
forward,  and  it  was  there  stated  that  out  of  8,000  sheep  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak,  not  100  were  attacked,  and  of  these  not 
a«  many  as  50  died.  It  seems  to  roe  that  the  evidence  calls 
urgently  on  all  who  are  interested  in  this  question  to  give  it  a 
very  careful  consideration.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
although  you  cannot  prove  that  the  slieep-pox  is  as  fatal  and  as 
dangerous  a  disease   as  the   cattle  plague,  it  is  nevertheless  a 


question  of  valuation,  and  whereas  an  uncertain  amount  of  in- 
jury may  be  done  when  this  disease  breaks  out,  you  only  inflict 
a  certain  amount  of  loss  when  you  slaughter  the  diseased  sheep 
and  those  adjacent  to  them  ;  but  I  think  that  here  a  great  mis- 
take and  fallacy  may  be  found.  I  admit  that  in  the  case  of  foreigu 
sheep  it  is  possible  to  show  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
of  loss  inflicted  when  you  slaughter  the  diseased  sheep,  be- 
cause you  do  not  import  these  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  ; 
but  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  flocks  o(  England  the 
question  is  a  totally  different  one.  Tlie  object  of  breeding 
sheep  in  England  is  not  to  sell  them  in  Smithfield,  but  to  pro- 
duce and  perpetuate  an  improved  and  valuable  class  of  animals, 
quite  as  much  for  their  wool  as  for  their  mutton.  It  is  not  there- 
fore a  certain  loss  that  can  be  estimated  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pensation when  you  call  on  an  inspector  to  slaughter  the  sheep 
that  are  diseased  and  those  that  are  contiguous  to  them,  and 
beside*  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  compensation  which  the 
committee  expect  will  be  given.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
answer  of  the  consumer,  who  says  that  if  you  kill  three  sheep 
out  of  ten  the  increased  value  oi  the  remaining  seven  would  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  original  ten,  and  therefore  the  argu- 
ment would  be  that  there  is  no  need  to  compensate  the  owner 
of  the  animals  killed,  because  he  would  be  compensated  by  the 
higher  price  of  the  animals  not  destroyed-.  I  rather  believe 
from  what  we  have  read  as  to  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  there  will  be  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  agricultural  interest,  who  will  find  that 
the  country  will  not  allow  that  compensation  to  be 
given.  But  my  argument  is  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
pensation given  for  the  loss  of  the  reproductive  value 
of  the  animals,  because  it  cannot  be  estimated.  The  veterinary 
profession  before  they  took  up  the  business  of  butcheriuij  were 
generally  supposed  to  derive  a  very  profitable  part  of  their  prac- 
tice from  another  operation  which  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  which  did  put  an 
end  to  its  reproductive  power.  Now  if  that  same  operation 
could  put  an  end  to  the  reproductive  power  of  the  disease  in 
the  animal  we  should  feel  how  utterly  inapplicable  would  that 
operation  be  to  this  question.  If  by  destroying  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  animal  you  could  make  it  safe  from  sheep-pox, 
could  you,  I  ask,  recommend  the  Government  to  enforce  that 
operation  in  all  the  flocks,  and  especially  the  great  breeding 
flocks  of  this  country?  (Hear,  hear).  I  quite  feel,  sir,  that  in 
this  room  and  upon  this  question  we  ought  not  to  touch  upon 
matters  of  sentiment,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think 
there  is  throughout  this  country  among  those  engaged  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  a  strong  feeUng  of  attachment  to 
the  animal  itself,  quite  irrespective  of  its  mere  market  value, 
which  ought  to  be  recognised  (Hear).  I  believe  that  few  men 
in  this  country  are  more  shocked  by  these  proposals  for  indis- 
criminate slaughter  than  the  English  shepherds  (Hear,  hear). 
It  was  only  last  week  that  a  nobleman,  whose  name  is  not  only 
esteemed  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  but  wherever  agriculture  is 
mentioned — I  allude  to  Lord  Sondes — said  to  me  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  there  is  a 
sheep  that  I  am  very  fond  of  and  anything  is  the  matter  with 
him,  he  is,  without  my  leave,  to  be  slaughtered  P" 
(Hear,  hear).  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
but  that  both  shepherds  and  farmers  frequently  become  very 
fond  of  their  sheep.  I  therefore  would  urge  it  upon  this  Coun- 
cil ta  consider  whether  they  sufficiently  weighed  the  evidence 
against  treating  the  sheep-pox  as  cattle  plague  when  they  as- 
sented to  this  proposal  ?  My  motion  is  that  the  proposal  to 
submit  the  sheep-pox  to  the  same  regulations  as  cattle  plague 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Neild  (of  Lancashire) :  I  beg,  sir,  to  second  the  mo- 
tion. Seeing  how  fully  the  ground  necessary  to  be  traversed 
in  considering  this  question  has  been  gone  over  by  the  rev. 
gentleman,  wiiose  motion  is  before  us,  I  would  simply  suggest 
that  we  should  approach  this  question  simply  on  the  one 
point  that  we  should  reconsider  the  important  subject  of 
slaughtering  animals  for  the  sheep-pox,  and  putting  that 
disease  in  the  same  category  as  the  cattle  plague.  1  come 
from  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  consumers  have  a  very 
sound  and  strong  voice,  and  not  being  a  large  sheep  farmer 
myself,  having  only  about  one  or  two  hundred,  it  has  been 
thought  that  I  should  be  a  dispassionate  witness  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  this  subject  is  canvassed  over 
by  us,  so  that  we  may  come  to  a  definite  decision  quite  apart 
from  anything  that  has  transpired  outside  this  room.  It  may 
be  tliat  a  little  bit  of  party  feeling,  almost  approaching  to 
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bitterness,  may  have  arisen  in  certain  quarters,  which  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  question  from  a  national  point  of  view.  We 
have  all  of  us  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is  the  promo- 
tion, as  far  as  we  can,  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  I  for  one  have  been  a  sufferer  from  the 
cattle  plague,  and  1  had  the  misfortune  to  see  my  cattle  de- 
stroyed, not  because  there  was  any  valid  reason  why  they 
should  be  destroyed,  but  at  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  an  inexperi- 
enced inspector,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  suffered 
more  in  this  way  than  I  ever  did  from  the  actual 
visitation  of  the  Almighty.  I  say,  sir,  that  this 
power  of  ordering  the  deatrnction  of  live  stock  is 
a  great  power  to  give  to  any  one,  and  it  is  a  power  which  has 
a  tendency  to  disturb  the  minds  of  those  who  may  suffer  from 
it  in  the  ordinary  prosecution  of  their  business,  for  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  owners  of  stock,  and  particu- 
larly sheep  flocks,  and  I  do  trust  that  the  principle  of  isolation 
may  be  adopted  instead  of  the  terrible  remedy  of  destruction 
(Hear,  hear).  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  from  the  remedial 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  see  the  cattle  plague  in 
this  country  again,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  meet  the 
general  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  England  if  the  sheep-pox 
were  taken  out  of  the  catalogue  of  destruction.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  further  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  and  I 
will  conclude  by  asking  this  Council  for  a  plain  vote  as  to 
whether  it  leave  the  question  of  isolation  open  to  consideration 
by  reconsidering  the  subject  with  a  view  to  taking  the  sheep- 
pox  out  of  the  catalogue  of  destruction.  I  trust  that  a  unani- 
mous feeling  will  be  expressed  by  the  Council  in  favour  of 
taking  this  course  (Hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  put  by  the  Chairman,  who  declared  it 
negatived,  but  the  show  of  hands  for  and  against  was  almost 
equal. 

The  next  business  being  the  consideration  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill, 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY,  in  rising  to  move  a  resolution,  said  that 
Bill,  which  no  doubt  most  of  them  had  read,  dealt  with  an  im- 
portant question  which  had  too  long  been  neglected  by  Parlia- 
ment. As  the  Bill  had  only  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  promoters  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  its  provisions,  and  he  imagined  that  the 
best  course  the  Council  could  tlien  pursue  was  to  deal 
with  the  general  principles  which  it  involved,  leaving  the 
consideration  of  details  for  the  future.  They  were  living  in 
very  critical  and  difficult  times  for  tenant-farmers.  The  amount 
of  capital  now  invested  in  agricultural  operations  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago.  They  should  also 
remember  that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country 
demanded  that  everything  should  be  produced  from  the  soil 
that  it  would  produce,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  practical 
man  would  say  that  that  was  the  case  at  present.  Although 
there  was  some  good  farming,  bad  farming  was  the  rule,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  land  were  cultivated  in  the 
best  manner,  the  produce  of  the  soil  might  be  nearly  doubled. 
Why  should  not  the  farmer  have  the  same  protection  for  his 
capital  as  the  owner  ?  (Hear,  hear).  He  wassatisfiedthatnoone 
could  stock  a  good  farm  properly  in  the  present  day  for  less  than 
£15  per  acre.  Unless  the  tenant-farmers  held  together  more 
than  they  had  done,  and  obtained  that  protection  for  their 
capital  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  Council  might  de- 
pend upon  it  that  that  movement — and  all  others  with  which 
it  was  connected — would  receive  a  serious  shock,  Farmers 
were  not  asking  for  more  than  they  had  a  right  to,  more  tiian 
justice  required,  that  they  should  possess.  He  believed  that  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  equity  pervaded  the  BiU,  and  that  unless 
some  such  measure  were  passed,  a  very  serious  effect  would  be 
produced  on  the  culture  of  the  soil.  He  could  state  from  his 
own  knowledge  that  there  were  more  farms  to  let  now  than 
there  had  been  for  many  years  before,  and  if  something  were 
not  done  to  give  the  tenant  adequate  security  for  his  capital  the 
number  would  no  doubt  greatly  increase.  It  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  whole  community 
that  a  change  like  that  now  proposed  should  take  place.  He 
would  now  move,  "  That  this  Chamber  approves  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  BiU,  and  considers  the  clauses  which  provide 
compensation  for  dilapidation  and  unexhausted  improvements 
fair  and  just  as  between  landlords  and  tenants." 

Sir  G.  Jehkinson,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
he  was  sure  that  every  landlord  who  saw  his  own  interest  and 
who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  and  good  of  his  tenantry  and  of 
the  community,  must  cordially  approve  of  the  principle  of 


granting  compensation  to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. The  resolution  was  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
himself  been  doing  all  his  life. 

The  Chairman  said  before  the  discussion  proceeded  any 
further  he  would  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  state  what  communi- 
cations had  been  received  from  the  Associated  Chambers  in 
response  to  the  appeal  made  to  them.  There  were  altogether 
56  such  bodies,  and  18  of  them  had  sent  replies. 

The  result  of  the  replies  was  stated  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  General  approval  of  the  Bill — Staffordshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Norfolk,  Swindon,  West  Gloucestershire,  Hungerford, 
Warwickshire,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall.  General  approval, 
excepting  clause  12 — Worcestershire,  West  Suffolk,  and  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  General  approval,  criticising  various 
clauses — Cambridgeshire,  Newbury,  Ripon,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire.    Against — Lincolnshire,  Notts,  and  Lancashire. 

Professor  Willis  Buis'D  moved  the  following  amendment : 
"  That  while  recognising  the  fact  that  the  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant Bill  of  1873  contains  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
details  of  the  measure."  His  object  in  proposing  that  amend- 
ment was  that  the  machinery  for  carrying  the  object  of  the 
Bill  into  effect  might  be  such  as  would  work  harmoniously  and 
fully  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  promoters.  The  11th 
clause  reqmred  considerable  amendment.  It  provided  that  an 
outgoing  tenant  could  continue  to  hold  the  farm  until  compen- 
sation was  paid  to  him.  The  only  object  of  such  a|  provision 
was  of  course  to  secure  compensation ;  and  by  a  subsequent 
clause  (clause  17)  it  was  provided  that  payment  might  be 
obtained  by  levying  a  distress  within  seven  days.  Then  came 
the  12th  clause,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
clauses  in  the  Bill,  Several  chambers  had  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of  that.  He  thought  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  left 
to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  his  landlord,  and  that  if  he 
occupied  without  an  agreement  or  a  lease,  the  Bill  should 
apply.  He  could  not  believe  that  that  Chamber  wished  it  to 
go  forth  to  the  country  that  it  considered  the  farmers  of 
England  unfitted  to  make  a  contract  for  themselves.  He  also 
objected  to  the  arbitration  clauses  of  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  introduce  a  new  tribunal,  aud  might  not  work 
well.  The  arbitrators  would  for  the  most  part  be  barristers 
appointed  by  a  gentleman  living  in  St.  James'-square, 
London,  and  they  might  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  customs  of 
the  neighbourhood.  As  regarded  the  19th  clause,  leaving  the 
framing  of  rules  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  he  would 
observe  that  they  had  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Parks  Act  how 
much  inconvenience  might  arise  from  such  an  arrangement. 
The  21st  clause,  giving  certain  powers  to  limited  owners, 
seemed  to  him  unnecessary,  as  under  an  Act  passed  in  1856 
the  object  might  be  secured  by  means  of  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Under  the  24th  clause  a  tenant\  for  life 
might  seriously  and  unjustifiably  diminish  the  income  of  his 
successor  by  means  of  charges  on  the  estate.  He  had  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  required  careful 
revision,  and  he  believed  that  object  would  be  best  secured 
through  referring  the  Bill  to  a  select  committee.  There  was 
very  little  chance  of  the  Bill  becoming  law  this  year,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  public  business  ;  whereas,  if  it  went  before  a 
select  committee,  it  might  next  year  be  passed  in  an  amended 
form.  There  were  two  other  special  reasons  in  favour  of  that 
course:  one,  that  by  the  early  part  of  next  year  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  customs  of  different  districts  would  have 
been  presented ;  the  other,  that  they  would  also  have  before 
them  the  report  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  with  re- 
gard to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  improvement  of  land. 

Mr.  LiPSCOMBE  (West  Riding),  in  seconding  the  amend- 
ment, said  he  cordially  approved  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  Bill,  but  agreed  with  Professor  Bund  that  it  was  desirable 
to  expunge  clause  12.  The  preamble  contained  the  words  "  on 
quitting  his  (the  tenant's)  holding  for  any  cause  whatever." 
He  thought  that  the  landlord  should  not  be  obliged  to  accept 
a  tenant's  notice  to  quit,  if  there  were  a  claim  lor  compensa- 
tion. He  also  protested  against  an  estate  being  charged  for 
work  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown  beforehand. 

Mr.  Heneage  suggested  that  as  the  amendment  was  not  ia 
reality  an  amendment  to  the  original  resolution,  it  would  ba 
better  if  it  were  withdrawn  then,  and  afterwards  introduced  as 
a  substantive  motion. 
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In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  Professor  Bund  with- 
drew the  amendment. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  read  to  the  meeting  the 
resohitioii  which  was  passed  by  the  Council,  on  that  subject 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  at  the  meeting  in  November ; 
it  was  as  follows :  "  That  this  council  considers  it  necessary 
for  the  proper  security  of  capital  engaged  in  husbandry,  that 
when  such  security  is  not  given  by  a  lease  or  agreement,  the 
out-going  tenant  should  be  entitled  by  law  to  compensation, 
on  the  unexhausted  value  of  his  improvements,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  landlord  should  be  paid  for  dilapidations  and 
deterioration  caused  by  default  of  the  tenant ;  provided  that 
such  compensation  is  subject  to  previous  consent  of  the  owner 
in  the  case  of  buildings,  drainage,  reclamation,  and  other 
works  of  a  permanent  character." 

Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  then  moved  the  following  amendment : 
"That this  council,  while  heartily  approving  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure  as  contained  in  clauses  1  and  2  of  the 
Bill,  without  pledging  itself  to  details  is  nevertheless  opposed 
to  clause  12,  and  all  prohibition  of  private  agreements." 
He  said  he  appeared  there,  not  merely  to  express  his  indivi- 
dual opinion,  bat  also  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
chamber  of  the  county  to  which  he  belonged.  There  were, 
undoubtedly,  some  parts  of  England  where  no  legislation  of 
that  kind  was  required  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  there  might,  for 
aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  other  parts  where  some 
legislation  was  urgently  needed.  In  Lincolnshire  they  were 
opposed  to  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  though.they  heartily 
approved  of  its  general  principle,  namely,  that  of  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements.  They  objected,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  others,  to  the  subsidiary  clauses,  and  especially 
to  clause  12,  which  they  looked  upon  as  mischievous  in  prin- 
ciple, and  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  they  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  although 
they  protested  stongly  against  the  application  of  any  legisla- 
tive enactment  whatever  to  themselves,  they  where  in  no  way 
oppo.sed  to  the  extension  to  those  who  did  not  already  possess 
it  of  adequate  and  fitting  security  for  the  capital  which  they 
expended  on  their  farms  (Hear,  hear).  The  principle  of  com- 
pensatioQ  for  unexhaused  improvements  was  perfectly  reason- 
able and  clear,  and  it  was  as  much  the  landlords'  interest  as 
the  tenants'  that  it  should  be  carried  out,  as  without  that  it 
was  manifestly  impossible  that  farming  could  be  carried  on  in 
a  proper  manner.  So  far  as  that  principle  went,  he  would 
cordially  support  the  Bill ;  but  with  regard  to  the  subsidiary 
clauses  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  especially  clause  12,  he 
had  never  yet  heard  anything  which  seemed  to  him  to  render 
the  application  of  such  an  enactment  necessary  or  desirable. 
He  thought  they  must  all  agree  that  landlords  and  tenants 
should  be  left  at  hberty  to  euter  into  private  arrangements 
with  each  other,  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  a  third 
party  to  step  iu  and  say  that  they  should  not  (cheers). 

Mr.  Stoker  (Notts)  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  amendment,  though  individually  he  could  have  wished 
to  go  furtiier.  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  assumed  that  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  respecting  the  Bill,  but,  looking  at 
the  various  opinions  expressed  by  the  local  chambers,  he  was 
hardly  justified  in  doing  that.  Clause  12  would  introduce  a 
principle  which  had  never  been  applied  to  any  kind  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country,  and  he  hoped  would  never  become  law, 
namely,  that  the  owner  of  land  should  not  be  able  to  do  what 
he  conaidered  necessary  as  regarded  draining  and  other  matters, 
but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  tenant  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  on  his  land  (cries  of  '•  No").  The  tenant  was  to  be 
allowed  to  drain  the  land  without  and  against  the  landlord's 
consent  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  if  that  were 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union 
should  not  dictate  to  the  farmer  wiiat  his  rotation  of  crops 
should  be,  or  how  many  hours  he  should  employ  anyone 
(cheers).  Tenant-farmers  were,  in  his  opinion,  very  badly 
advised  iu  seeking  to  introduce  commercial  principles  into 
matters  of  that  kind  ("  No,  no").  The  first  result  of  success 
would  be  a  revaluation  of  farms.  He  knew  many  properties 
where  the  rents  would  go  up  80  per  cent.;  and  there- 
fore, he  advised  them  to  beware.  Such  legislation  was  an 
approach  to  tiiat  which  had  proved  so  detrimental  to  Irish 
landlords ;  and  if  it  were  carried  out,  a  bill  might  be  intro- 
uuced  next  year  to  compel  landlords  to  cut  down  ornamental 
timber,  in  order  that  more  crops  might  be  grown. 

Mr,  Platx  (Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber)  thought  that 
"  th«  livM  oi  the  last  speaker  were  to  be  carried  out  they 


might  as  well  abandon  the  Bill  altogether  (cheers).  What  was 
hkely  to  be  the  effect  of  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee  ?  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill  on  Tenant-B,ight 
was  dealt  with  in  that  way,  and  they  all  knew  the  result 
(Hear,  hear).  In  the  West  of  England  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  agricultural  produce  was  only  half  what  it  might  be 
under  a  good  system  of  Tenant-Right.  The  Bill  under  con- 
sideration was  a  simple,  straightforward  measure  of  justice, 
_  and  would  tend  to  improve  the  general  character  of  tenants. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  his  Chamber  that  the  arbitration  pro- 
visions were  the  weakest  part  of  the  Bill ;  but  in  that  re- 
spect, as  in  others,  it  might  be  amended  so  as  to  be  made 
worthy  of  universal  approval. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  said  that  he  liad  listened  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  (Mr.  Pratt, 
from  Cornwall),  who  he  thought  had  struck  the  right  key- 
note. He  would  have  reserved  his  observations  until  the  close 
of  the  debate,  but  was  obhged  to  leave  the  Chamber  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  his  constituents.  It  was  not  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  for  him  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  princi- 
ple of  his  bill,  seeing  that  the  Central  and  many  of  the  affihated 
Chambers  and  Farmers'  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agricuhure,  had  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  Tenant-Right.  He  should  therefore  address  himself 
to  one  or  two  points  only.  Eor  thirty  years  the  subject  of 
tenants'  compensation  for  improvements  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  cropping  up,  and  of  late  it  had  become  a  foremost, 
if  not  the  foremost,  agricultural  topic  of  the  day.  There  ap- 
peared at  length  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
an  outgoing  tenant  has  a  just  claim  to  any  property  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  leave  behind  him  upon  the  farm  (Hear,  hear). 
Perhaps  he  ought  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  his  connexion  with 
this  important  movement,  for  it  might  be  asked  why  he,  a 
humble  borough  member,  had  undertaken  to  legislate  upon  so 
great  a  question.  His  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be 
because  none  of  the  eminent  county  members  he  saw  around 
him  had  troubled  themselves  about  the  question,  but  had  al- 
lowed it  to  rest  for  many  long  years.  He  would,  however,  go 
further.  Many  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  constant 
communication  with  farmers,  not  only  of  his  own  county,  but 
in  almost  every  county  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  he  had  had, 
therefore,  abundant  and  unusual  opportunities  of  observing  the 
evils  arising  from  insecurity  of  tenure  and  want  of  security  for 
the  capital  of  the  tenant-farmer  (Hear,  hear).  He  was,  be- 
sides, a  somewhat  considerable  farmer  himself.  He  also  had  a 
brother,  a  tenant-farmer,  and,  as  many  in  that  room  knew, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  skilful  farmers  in  England. 
Not  long  since  this  brother  had  been  placed  in  a  position,  he 
held,  that  no  tenant  ought  to  be  placed  in.  His  brother  held 
for  years  a  farm  under  a  liberal  nobleman,  but  good  landlords, 
like  other  people,  die,  !and  the  estate  passed  into  other  hands. 
One  fine  morning  he  received  six  months'  notice  to  quit ;  a 
valuer  came  down  from  London  and  put  an  exorbitant  and  un- 
just rent  upon  the  farm  ;  the  tenant  by  the  outlay  of  his  own 
capital  had  considerably  raised  its  value ;  the  agent  of  the 
estate  happened  to  be  a  wise  man  and  knew  too  well  the  value 
of  the  tenant  to  let  him  go,  or  his  brother  would  have  had  to 
leave  his  farm  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  and  leave  behind 
him  £li,000  or  £5,000  which  he  had  spent  in  improving  it 
(Hear,  hear).  The  hon.  member  referred  to  another  case 
which  had  recently  come  under  his  observation,  in  which  a 
farmer  had  left  a  large  farm  in  splendid  condition,  having 
farmed  it  to  the  highest  pitch  to  the  end  of  his  term,  expecting 
to  renew  the  lease.  The  noble  owner  informed  him  (Mr. 
Howard)  that  the  tenant  had  no  legal  claim  to  a  single  shilling, 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  a  moral  claim,  and,  therefore,  all  honour 
to  him,  intended  to  compensate  his  tenant  for  the  value  of  his 
unexhausted  improvements  (Hear,  hear).  No  man,  said  the 
hon.  member,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  tenant-farmers  present, 
ought  to  have  to  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  another  in  a 
case  of  that  sort — his  property  ought  to  he  secured  to  him  by 
law  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  the  task  he  was  about  to  undertake  when  he 
determined  to  bring  in  this  bill.  He  also  recognised  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved,  but  having  last  session  failed 
to  secure  a  night  for  ^the  consideration  of  a  motion  upon  the 
subject,  and  having  received  a  promise  of  co-operation  from 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  C.  S.  Read),  he  gave  notice  at  the  close 
of  the  session  to  introduce  a  measure  this  year.  During  last 
autumn  he  drafted  his  bill,  which,  after  long  sittings  with  his 
honourable  friend,  was  printed  and  sent  to  farmers,  land  agents, 
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and  land  owners  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  for 
tlieir  opinions.  A  committee  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  agents  of  noble  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  had  sat  in 
that  room  upon  the  bill  from  time  to  time  during  three 
months ;  therefore  it  was  not  the  crude  production  wtiich 
speakers  at  some  Chambers  had  supposed.  A  gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  had  assumed  that  Mr.  Read  and  himself  had 
not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  local  customs.  In  that 
he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Before  they  sat  down  to  this  bill 
they  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
(laughter).  He  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  main  object 
of  the  bill,  which  was  to  amend  the  law  which  exists  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  this,  as  the  preamble  states,  with  a 
view  to  increased  production.  Now  what  is  the  existing  law  ? 
At  present,  whatever  property  a  tenant  puts  into  or 
upon  the  land  becomes  at  once  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  Thus  while  the  law  amply  protects  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord  and  secures  his  rent  by  giving 
priority  over  all  other  creditors,  the  law  not  only  gives  no 
protection  to  the  tenant's  property,  but  does  not  even 
recognise  it  (Hear,  hear).  We  say  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  law  is  unjust,  and,  like  all  unjust  laws,  injurious 
not  only  to  those  whose  interests  are  directly  concerned,  but 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  embarkation  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  checked,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  food  of  the 
people,  particularly  meat,  was  considerably  diminished.  He 
and  his  hon.  friend  had  approached  the  subject  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  frame  provisions  for  compensation  just 
and  fair  as  between  landlord  and  tenant.  On  the  one  hand 
they  had  been  told  that  they  had  taken  too  great  care  of  the 
tenants'  interests ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  had  too 
jealously  guarded  those  of  the  landlord  :  they,  therefore,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  done  sometliing  like  justice 
to  both  parties.  If  any  member  of  the  Chamber  would  point 
out, any  clause  for[compensation  which  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
landlord  would  not,  or  ought  not,  to  put  into  an  agreement 
between  himself  and  a  tenant,  they  should  feel  obliged.  The 
agent  of  a  noble  earl,  when  moving  in  that  room  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  Bill,  remarked  that  there  was  not  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  he  would  not  gladly  insert  in  any 
agreement  between  a  tenant  and  his  noble  employer.  As 
to  the  proposal  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  committee,  the 
treatment  Mr.  Pusey's  bill  received  was  not  by  any  means  as- 
suring to  the  promoters  of  the  present  bill.  The  bill  of  Mr. 
Pusey  was  an  honest  attempt  to  secure  Tenant-Right  to  the 
farmers  of  England.  It  came  down  from  the  select  committee 
a  bill  to  enable  limited  owners  to  grant  leases  (laughter).  The 
objectors  to  the  bill  were  of  three  classes — first,  a  few  tenant- 
farmers  who  held  good  farms  at  low  rents  and  wished  for  no 
change.  [The  hon.  member  gave  an  illustration  of  this  class.] 
Then  there  were  the  lawyers,  who  had  much  to  say  about 
freedom  of  contract,  and  who  did  not  like  the  bill  because 
it  would  prevent  landlord  and  tenant  going  to  law,  as  any  dis- 
pute must  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Landowners  and  land 
agents,  again,  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  natural  disin- 
clination to  part  with  power.  Landowners  were  not  singular 
in  this  respect ;  it  seemed  inseparable  from  human  nature. 
Mine  owners,  factory  owners,  employers  who  paid  in  truck, 
lodging-house  proprietors,  railway  companies,  and  shipowners 
—none  of  these  parties  approved  of  having  their  freedom  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  All  the  opponents  to  the  bill  admitted 
its  fairness,  and  grounded  their  objection  mainly  to  clause  13  ; 
but  if  there  was  nothing  unfair  to  the  previous  provisions  of 
the  bill,  what  force  was  left  in  the  objections  to  clause  13, 
which  eimply  sought  to  enforce  the  just  rights  of  the  tenant 
set  forth  in  the  previous  clause  (Hear,  hear)  ?  He  would  ask 
what  object  would  be  gained  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  if 
everyone  was  at  liberty  the  moment  it  was  passed  to  evade  it 
(Hear,  hear)  ?  Sir  John  Pakington  had  spoken  in  that  room 
last  June  in  favour  of  Tenant-Right,  not  only  for  yearly 
tenants,  I'ut  for  those  who  farmed  under  a  lease  ;  but  if  the 
hon.  baronet  meant  that  Tenant-Right  was  to  be  subject  to 
landlord  permission,  he  (Mr.  Howard)  maintained  that  he  had 
raised  an  unjustifiable  expectation,  for  a  right  ceased  to  be  a 
right  when  subject  to  the  caprice  of  another.  By  a  right,  he 
understood  something  inalienable,  like  our  own  Magna  Charta, 
or  the  famous  Bill  of  Rights,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  (Hear,  hear).  Clause  13  seemed  to  have 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  some  tenants.    He  admitted 


the  wording  sounded  somewhat  harsh,  and  lie  was  not  wedded 
to  the  phraseology  so  long  as  what  he  sought  could  be  secured 
by  words  equivalent  and  less  objectionable.  He  had  thought 
it  best,  in  drawing  the  clause,  to  state  plainly  what  was  in- 
tended, and  that  was  aninalienableTenant-Right  (Hear,  hear). 
He  had  said  the  clause  had  been  misunderstood.  What  did  it 
do  P  Did  it  prohibit  freedom  of  contract,  as  asserted  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  A  landlord  was  free  to  let  his  land  for  as  much 
rent,  and  on  what  terms  he  pleased,  except  as  to  a  twelve- 
month's notice.  The  clause  simply  secured  the  property  of 
the  tenant  or  his  rights  under  the  bill  from  being  alienated 
by  an  exacting  landlord  (Hear).  To  maintain  that  it  restricts 
the  rights  of  the  tenants  injuriously  was  an  absurdity.  It 
certainly  restricted  the  power  and  liberty  of  the  landlord,  but 
who,  if  he  wished,  could,  under  clause  15,  contract  himself 
out  of  the  provision  by  giving  a  twenty  years'  lease.  Take 
away  clause  13,  without  providing  an  equivalent,  and  the  bill 
would  be  a  permissive  one.  Every  man  would,  as  at  present, 
be  at  liberty  to  do  "  what  seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes." 
It  would  simply  be  a  case  of  "  as  you  were."  Would  it  be 
worth  while  troubling  Parliament  for  a  bill  like  that  P  For 
his  part,  he  would  not  walk  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  such  a  bill  ;  for,  unless  compulsory,  it  would 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  when  a  tenant  went  to  take  a  farm, 
or  enter  into  a  new  agreement,  he  would  most  likely  be  told 
not  only  that  the  right  to  game  was  reserved,  but  that  Tenant- 
Right  was  reserved  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  John  Pakington,  as  a  landowner,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Bill  as  one  merely  for  the  tenant-farmers  of  England, 
for  his  belief  was  that  it  was  framed  quite  as  much  for  the 
interests  of  landowners  as  that  of  tenant-farmers  (Hear,  hear). 
Many  years  ago  he  advocated  the  principles  of  the  bill  at  the 
agricultural  societies'  meetings  in  his  own  county,  and  argued 
that  if  landowners  expected  to  have  their  estates  properly  cul- 
tivated they  must  give  protection  to  the  tenant-farmer  in  the 
outlay  of  his  capital.  But  he  had  not  been  able  to  pursuade  the 
farmers  that  their  interests  were  involved,  while  landlords 
had  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  black  sheep  for  urging  so 
unpopular  an  idea.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  farmers 
now  accepted  what  he  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them 
years  ago,  and  it  was  still  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  land- 
lords as  a  class  were,  generally  speaking,  coming  round  to  the 
opinion  that  their  interests  were  as  much  concerned  in  good 
cultivation  as  the  tenant-farmers'.  Speaking  as  a  landlord 
he  must  express  his  decided  approbation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Bill,  but  speaking  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  his  advice 
was  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  It  was  natural  to  desire 
to  pass  a  bill  during  the  present  session,  but  it  was  muoh 
more  important  to  pass  a  good  and  carefully -considered  bill, 
and  as  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  passed  during  the  present 
year,  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  be  considered  by  a  well- 
appointed  select  committee.  As  he  desired  to  see  the  meet- 
ing unanimous,  and  as  he  could  not  support  the  13th  clause 
as  it  stood,  he  would  support  the  motion  of  Mr.  Horley, 
which  approved  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  left  the  details 
for  after-consideration. 

Mr.  Carrington  Smith  (Staffordshire)  would  recommend 
the  meeting  to  consider  twice  before  committing  itself  to  the 
13th  clause.  As  that  clause  now  appeared  to  give  an  undue 
preference  to  tenants,  he  would  suggest  that  it  should  run 
thus:  "Any  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  by  virtue  of  which  either  of  them  is  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  make,"  &c.  He  was  a  tenant-righter 
long  before  it  became  the  fashion  to  be  so ;  but,  with  all 
due  deference  for  the  authors  of  that  Bill,  he  would 
say  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  insert  such  clauses  as  clauses 
13  and  13.  It  was  too  much  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  put  tenants  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  could  not  walk  safely  without  protection. 
By  inducing  Parliament  to  pass  such  a  Bill  they  would  be 
laying  up  for  themselves  a  heavy  reckoning  in  the  future.  Evea 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  without  clause  13,  it  would  upset  the 
old  fiction  that  everything  in  the  soil  belonged  to  the  landlord ; 
and  he  besought  the  Council  not  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
would  make  it  appear  that  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer 
was  inimical  to  that  of  the  landlord.  He  would  like  the 
tenant-farmer  to  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  He,  for  one, 
would  take  care  that  he  did  not  sign  away  his  legal  rights,  and 
he  hoped  that  his  brother  farmers  would  do  the  same.  That 
13th  clause  was  like  the  red  rag  which  was  set  up  before  a 
certain  animal,  and  it  irritated  their  noble  chairman,  and 
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others  (laughter,  amid  which  the  Chairmau  made  a  gesture  of 
dissent  as  regarded  himself). 

Mr.  Hermajin  Biddell  (East  Suffolk)  said  there  were 
two  principles  involved  in  that  bill,  and  upon  one  of  them, 
namely,  that  some  alteration  was  required  in  the  law  as  be- 
tween the  in-coming  and  the  out-going  tenant,  they  were  quite 
nnanimous;  but  there  was  another  principle  whiih  had  afar 
wider  range,  and  which  was  embodied  in  the  vexatious  12th 
clause.  He  had  listened  witti  great  pleasure  to  the  remark 
of  Sir  John  Pakington,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  useless  then  to 
discuss  the  details  of  a  measure  which  there  was  no  chanije  of 
having  passed  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  in  the  interval 
sugsestions  might  he  offered  and  improvements  made  which 
would  render  it  accepable  to  all.  In  his  own  Chamber  the  feeling 
•was  that  the  rock  on  which  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read's  Bill 
might  split  was  on  the  13th  clause.  He  (Mr.  H.  Biddell) 
could  not  at  all  agree  that  the  tenant-farmers  were  in  a  similar 
position  to  the  persons  who  had  suffered  by  the  truck  system, 
and  the  mining  system  also,  and  the  people  who  lived  under 
King  John  (laughter).  There  was  an  ample  field  for  thsmto 
traverse  without  adopting  the  12th  clause,  and  he  objected  to 
such  interference  with  landlord  and  tenant  as  was  there 
proposed. 

Mr.  Neville  (Staffordshire  Chamber)  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  (cheers)  ;  and  the  reso- 
lutions passed  unanimously  by  his  Chamber  with  regard  to  it 
last  Saturday  were  in  favour  of  the  12th  clause.  That  clause 
would  not  void  any  contract  or  agreement,  unless  it  deprived 
the  tenant  of  the  privileges  of  the  Act,  and  in  his  opinion  it 
was  quite  right  that  the  tenant  should  be  thus  far  protected 
(cheers). 

■  Mr.  Br.vmley  (Lincolnshire)  admitted  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair for  the  tenant-farmers  of  his  county,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  entitled  to  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  to  wish  others  not  to  have  it  as  well ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  object  to  being  interfered  with  them- 
selves. [A  Voice  :  "  You  are  excluded."]  He  denied  that 
that  was  the  case.  The  clause  which  was  supposed  to  exclude 
them  was  very  vaguely  worded.  On  estates  generally,  if  all 
the  expensive  machinery  of  that  Bill  were  carried  out,  tlie 
result  would,  he  believed,  be  a  large  increase  of  rent.  He 
protested  against  the  notion  that  tenant  farmers  were  not  able 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Par- 
Uarnent  for  assistance. 

The  Chairman,  after  deprecating  a  division  when  there 
was  so  much  agreement  on  principle,  and  intimating  that  he 
did  not  himself  entirely  approve  of  clause  12,  as  worded, 
suggested  to  Mr.  Horley  that,  with  a  view  of  securing  unani- 
mity, he  should  substitute  the  following  for  his  own  resolution  : 
"  That  this  Council,  without  pledging  itself  to  the  details  of 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  approves  of  its  principle  of 
compensation  to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  improve- 
ments, and  to  landlords  for  dilapidation  or  deterioration  caused 
by  default  of  tenants,  and  desires  that  security  for  this  pur- 
pose, where  not  given  by  lease  or  agreement,  should  be  pro- 
vided by  legislation  ;  subject  only  to  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Norwich  Chnmber,  one  of  the  most  influential  and  important 
meetings  of  the  chamber,  as  regarded  the  attendance,  ever 
held,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  "  that  where  security 
was  not  given  by  lease  or  agreement  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  unexhausted  improvements  should  be  secured  by  legislative 
enactment."  This  Bill  was  founded  entirely,  and  he  might 
say  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  minor  de- 
tails, upon  that  resolution  ;  and  if  it  went  further  than  that  in 
limiting  freedom  of  contract,  or  if  the  thing  could  be  put  in 
a  less  offensive  or  obj(!ctionable  form,  he  would  say  for  him- 
Belf,  as  he  thought  he  might  say  also  for  Mr.  Howard,  he 
would  be  very  ghd  to  modify  it.  As  to  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Biddell,  that  the  Bill  took  away  all  right  of  contract,  he  en- 
tirely dissented  from  it.  That  it  gave  the  tenant  certain  rights 
and  said  the  landlords  would  not  rob  him  of  them  he  admit- 
ted. He  wanted  the  meeting  to  answer  this  question  :  Were 
they  afraid  of  tlie  resolution  passed  at  the  November  meeting  P 
("  No,  no").  Well  then,  let  them  give  it  some  ^practical 
effect  (cheers).  That  was  what  he  and  Mr.  Howard  were 
endeayoaring  to  do  by  that  Bill,  and  if  the  meeting  wanted 
the  thing  to  be  done  well  let  it  support  them.  He  was  very 
much  astonished  that  gentlemen  who  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  whether  they  lived   in  Lincolnshire  or 


Nottinghamshire,  where  a  good  Tenaut-Right  prevailed, 
should  come  to  those  who  had  no  such  right,  and  say  that 
they  objected  to  that  Bill.  He  was  sure  that  the  farmers  and 
landowners  of  those  counties  were  too  good  and  too  generous 
to  be  like  the  dog  in  the  manger  (laughter) ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  their  trying  to  upset  a  Bill  securing  to  others  the 
same  advantages  as  they  possessed  themselves,  and  telling 
them  indirectly  that  they  had  better  wait  for  customs  which 
were  the  growth  of  very  many  years.  As  to  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  though  he  strongly  opposed  some  portions  of 
it  in  Parliament,  for  example  the  compensation  for  disturbance, 
he  must  remind  the  meeting  that  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
other  Irish  landlords  had  availed  themselves  of  the  exclusion 
from  the  compulsory  part  of  the  Bill  of  holdings  above  £50  a 
year ;  and  if  they  could  only  obtain  for  England  such 
a  sham  and  delusion  as  that  they  had  better  have  no 
Bill  at  all  (cheers).  As  to  the  proposal  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  would  not  object  to  it  if 
the  Committee  would  consist  of  six  landlords  and  six  tenants, 
but  as  he  himself  would  probably  be  the  only  tenant 
he  thought  the  result  would  be  that  the  Bill  would  come  out 
of  the  Committee  shorn  of  some  of  its  most  important  provi- 
sions (cheers).  With  respect  to  the  clause  relating  to  drain- 
age, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  results  were  nil,  as 
some  had  supposed  they  might  be,  the  compensation  would  be 
nil  also.  In  conclusion,  the  hon.  gentleman  declared  that  if 
landowners  disliked  the  second  portion  of  the  Bill,  which 
especially  concerned  limited  owners,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
drop  it  altogether  (Hear,  hear),  and  expressed  a  hope  that  in 
the  decision  which  was  pending  the  Council  would  act  con- 
sistently, and  not  rescind  even  by  implication  the  resolution 
which  it  passed  in  November. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  wished  to  explain  that  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  Lancashire  Chamber  was  tlie  result  of  a  casting  vote 
after  a  discussion  extending  over  four  hours  and  a  half,  and 
when  the  meeting  was  exhausted;  adding  that  there  were 
present  26  tenant  farmers  and  nine  land  agents,  only  one  of 
the  latter  being  in  favour  of  legislation.  In  his  (Mr.  Neild's) 
opinion  it  was  absolutely  necessary  tliat  there  should  be  legisla- 
tion ;  and  he  hoped  that  farmers  would  act  unitedly  to  secure 
it. 

Mr.  E.  Heneage  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Read  say,  in 
effect,  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire acted  in  that  matter  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  be- 
cause he  thought  they  acted  in  a  precisely  contrary  manner. 
He  believed  that  none  of  them  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
yet  he  was  authorized  to  support  it  provided  their  own  cus- 
toms were  not  interfered  with.  Like  many  other  clauses,  the 
one  relating  to  those  customs  was  badly  drawn.  He  denied 
that  the  Bill  was  in  harmony  with  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Council  in  November,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  if  it 
passed  in  its  present  shape  it  would  promote  litisation,  excite 
ill-feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  establish  a  trades 
unionism  worse  than  anything  now  existing. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  he.could  not  join  with  Mr.  Read  in  sup- 
porting the  12th  clause,  believing  that  it  would  be  futile,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  restrict  freedom  of  contract  would  not  be 
successful  unless  there  was  at  the  same  time  some  statutory 
limitation  of  rent.  He  believed  there  was  more  want 
of  capital  than  of  confidence  at  present  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  ("  No,  no"),  and  that  the  twelfth  clause  would  not 
bring  capital  to  the  laud  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  Parlia- 
ment in  depriving  landlords  and  tenants  of  freedom  to  contract 
as  they  liked. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  said  his  objection  to  clause  12 
was  that  it  absolutely  took  away  from  a  landlord  power  to 
make  a  special  bargain  with  a  tenant  to  do  for  him  at  his  (the 
landlord's)  own  cost  what  he  wished  to  do  in  the  shape  of  im- 
provements. It  would  enable  a  cantankerous  tenant — and 
no  one  would  deny  that  there  were  such  persons — to  say  that, 
having  got  the  Bill  on  his  side,  he  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  his  landlord  as  regarded  drainage  or  any  other  per- 
manent improvements,  but  would  do  everything  himself. 

Mr.  WiiiTTAKER  (Worcestershire)  said  there  was  one  point 
on  which  the  meeting  must  he  unanimous — that  those  who  had 
spoken  were  not  unanimous  on  any  one  point  that  had 
been  discussed.  He  was  opposed  to  the  12th  clause  es- 
pecially on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  the  principle 
of  it  not  having  been  applied  to  any  other  property.  If  they 
wanted  unanimity,  let  them  reject  the  twelfth  cause  ("  No, 
no"),  and  let  the  Bill  pass  without  it. 
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Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  m  replying,  observed  that  the  Lincola- 
shire  Chamber  had  no  objection  to  compensation  being  given 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  but  they  did  object  to  that 
being  accompanied  by  a  clause  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  double  of  the  most  mischievous  clauses  in  the  worst 
and  wickedest  Bill  ever  brought  before  Parliament,  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  He  protested  against  the  unfair  and  un- 
just assumption  that  if  that  clause  were  excluded  the  landlords 
of  England  would  seize  upon  that  as  a  pretest  for  depriving 
tenants  of  the  benefits  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  he  was  best 
doing  his  duty  to  those  whom  he  represented  and  best  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  tenants  as  well  as  of  landlords  by 
pressing  the  amendment  (cheers). 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  determina- 
tion of  Mr.  Chaplin  to  persevere,  adding  that  he  believed  that 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  as  it  stood  yearly  tenancies  would  be 
generally  replaced  by  leases,  a  change  which  he  for  one  would 
regret.  He  held  that  lanaiords  should  make  permanent  im- 
provements, and  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  onus 
were  transferred  to  tenants. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  said  he  was  anxious  to  consult  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting,  but  could  not  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  unless  he  received  from  Mr.  Read  some  assurance 
as  to  what  course  he  would  take  with  regard  to  clause  12. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  was  assured  by  a  high  authority 
that  it  would  not  matter  if  clause  12  were  struck  out  altogether, 
provided  the  first  clause  contained  some  such  words  as  these  : 
"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  where  such  security  is 
not  given  by  lease  or  agreement  any  tenant  of  any  holding 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Act"  (Hear,  hear). 
He  thought  that  would  entirely  carry  out  the  resolution  of 
November,  and  if  it  did  he  could  only  say  for  his  own  part, 
and  as  he  thought  he  might  add,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Howard, 
that  they  were  not  so  enamoured  of  their  own  clause  as  to  be 
determined  to  persevere  with  it. 

Mr.  Chaplin  said  that  if  Mr.  Read  would  undertake  to 
withdraw  clause  12  and  substitute  another  clause  for  it  he 
would  be  happy  to  withdrawn  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Startin  appealed  to  Mr.  Horley  to  withdraw  his  reso- 
lution, and  propose  that  suggested  by  the  chairman  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  after  what  Mr.  Read  had  just 
said  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  unanimous  de- 
cision (cheers). 


Mr.  Read  liaviug  remarked  that  he  could  not  undertake 
positively  to  withdraw  the  clause, 

Mr.  D.  Long  said  he  thought  the  local  Chambers  ought 
to  have  a  further  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter,  and 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Heneage  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  Horley  was  very  sorry  to  hear  such  a  proposal, 
adding  that  tiie  Chamber  had  already  lost  ground  in  public 
estimation,  and  that  if  it  separated  without  having  adopted 
some  resolution  it  would  lose  still  more  (Hear,  hear).  He  re- 
gretted that  so  few  tenant-farmers  had  spoken,  and  must  press 
his  motion  to  a  division. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  thought  they  would  all  deeply  regret  the 
Council's  coming  to  no  decision  after  that  long  discussion 
(cheers).  It  would  tend  to  produce  an  impression  of  weakness 
and  divided  counsels  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Read  hoped  that  the  meeting  would  not  separate  with- 
out having  aifirmed  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill  (cheers). 

In  reply  to  Sir  G.  Jenkinson, 

Mr.  Read  observed  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
fixed  for  the  22nd  of  April. 

Mr.  Martin  (Cambridgeshire)  strongly  deprecated  the  ad- 
jourument  of  the  question. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  then  put  and  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

After  a  desultory  discussion  ^li.  Chaplin's  amendment  was 
also  negatived. 

On  Mr.  Horley's  motion  being  submitted. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  was  proceeding  to  propose  the  resolution 
suggested  from  the  chair  as  an  amendment,  when  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  chairman  that  not  being  an  annual  member  he 
could  not  do  so.  Thereupon  Mr.  Heneage  proposed  and  Mr. 
D.  Long  seconded  that  proposition,  which  on  a  show  of 
hands  was  carried,  the  numbers  being  twenty -nine  for  and 
twenty  against  it. 

Professor  Willis  Band's  amendment  having  been  renewed 
was  negatived  rather  as  a  matter  of  form. 

The  amendment  suggested  from  the  chair  having  been 
adopted,  Mr,  Horley's  motion  of  course  fell  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Horley  at  first  demanded  a  poll,  remarking  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  proxies  on  his  side  ;  but  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Read  he  abandoned  his  intention. 

The  meeting  then  separated,  having  sat  about  four  hours. 


THE        GAME-LAWS        COMMITTEE. 


At  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  March  15,  Mr.  "Ward  Hunt  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  MuNDELL,  GoUanfield,  Fort  George,  Inverness,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  M'Combie,  said  :  I  am  a  sheep  farmer  in  In- 
verness-shire. I  have  five  or  sis  thousand  sheep.  I  have  also 
an  arable  farm  of  510  acres.  The  game  is  reserved,  but  I  have 
a  right  to  kill  rabbits.  My  sheep  are  disturbed  by  the  sports- 
men's dogs  very  much  during  the  summer  season.  The  sheep 
are  not  alarmed  at  our  own  dogs,  as  the  sheep  know  them. 
My  neighbours  have  more  cause  of  complaint  in  consequence 
of  heather  burning  than  I  have.  The  reason  why  my  neigh- 
bours will  not  come  before  this  Committee  is  that  tliey  are 
afraid.  I  have  here  twenty-three  letters,  four  from  one  farmer, 
and  all  marked  private,  stating  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  pro- 
prietors. I  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  have.  They  were  anxious  that  I  should  come  here. 
Some  of  them  asked  me  to  report  their  grievances.  I  would 
be  very  anxious  to  rent  the  game  on  my  farm,  in  order  to  get 
the  farm  improved.  I  have  had  experience  of  damage  from 
game.  In  December,  for  instance,  when  the  sheep  have  to  be 
fed  with  turnips  at  a  cost  of  £8  an  acre,  the  hares  and  rabbits 
we  found  had  eaten  and  destroyed  fully  one-half.  The  hares 
and  rabbits  came  from  another  proprietor's  land.  My  neigh- 
bours suffer  very  much  from  these  vermin,  and  complain  seri- 
ously. It  is  impossible  to  assess  properly  the  damage  done  by 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  land  in  my  district  would  fetch  a  great 
deal  more  if  the  game  were  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant.  I 
offered  for  the  game  on  the  hill  farm,  but  the  landlord  got 
£250  more  than  I  offered,  and  it  passed  from  me.  Grouse  in 
some  districts  do  much  damage.  The  night  before  I  left  home 
a  farmer  told  me  the  damage  done  to  30  acres  of  oats  by  grouse 
amounted  to  £^5.    I  know  this  case  myself.    I  do  not  get 


anything  for  improvements  on  the  farm,  and  I  did  not  get  the 
farm  on  a  lower  rent  previous  to  this.  In  Ross-shire  and  In- 
verness-shire, where  game  is  reserved,  the  reservation  of  it 
produces  a  bad  effect.  This  is  seen  in  the  ill-feeling  produced 
between  tenant  and  proprietor,  aud  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  damages.  Public  opinion  on  this  question  has  grown 
very  strong  of  late.  The  tenant-farmers  are  this  year  speaking 
out  at  meetings  where  proprietors  come.  There  where  a  few 
cases  where  this  was  done  last  year,  but  before  that  we  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  change  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act. 

Examination  continued. — There  is  a  change  of  political 
opinion  going  on  in  consequence  of  this  question.  Farmers 
in  Inverness-shire  do  not  care  what  the  opinions  of  a  candidate 
are  so  long  as  he  goes  in  for  the  abolition  of  the  Game-laws. 
I  could  not  support  any  candidate  who  was  in  favour  of  game 
preserving.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  the  tenants  used  to  be  glad  to  see  the  proprietors 
come  on  the  farm  for  a  day's  shooting.  I  would  like  to  see 
these  days  back  again.  We  disregard  those  people  who  take 
moors — for  they  pay  no  respect  to  the  tenant — their  keeper  is 
the  only  one  they  respect.  To  let  game  on  arable  land  to  a 
shooting  tenant  is  tyrannical  and  unjust.  I  would  rather  see 
my  own  proprietor  destroy  the  land  than  the  sportsman.  White 
hares  do  considerable  damage.  I  consider  the  gamekeepers 
are  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  tenant.  The  present 
Trespass  Act  would  be  sufficient  in  the  event  of  the  Game- 
laws  being  whoUy  abolished.  In  Ross-shire  I  calculate  that 
80,000  sheep  have  been  displaced  for  deer.  I  maintain  that 
sheep  would  pay  the  proprietor  in  Ross-shire  better  than  deer. 
Taking  Mr,  Cameron's  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  dis- 
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placed,  over  66,000,  at  Bs.  a  head,  that  gives  over  ^16,675  ; 
while  80,000  sheep  at  Ss.  a  head  gives  £20,000.  I  pay  as  rent 
58,  a  head  per  sheep.  Sheep  farms  employ  more  men  than 
deer  forests.  Having  given  instances  with  which  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  said 
his  opinion  was  that  sheep  farms  employed  three  times  as 
many  men  as  deer  forests.  Witness  here  read  a  letter  from 
the  owner  of  a  forest  adjoining  which  he  at  one  time  held  a 
farm.  In  the  letter  witness  was  threatened  with  law  proceed- 
ings in  consequence  of  his  shepherds  trespassing  in  the  forest 
in  search  of  missing  sheep.  The  sheep  that  strayed  into  the 
forest  at  that  time  were  poinded.  In  another  letter  the  owner 
said  the  sheep  would  not  be  given  up  till  paid  for,  and  then 
they  would  be  sent  home  by  road  instead  of  through  the 
forest.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  a  difference  in  the  journey 
of  from  one  to  four  miles  through  the  forest  to  something  like 
fifty  miles  by  the  road.  When  sheep  wander  into  the  forest  I 
never  expect  to  get  them  all  back,  and  as  a  fact  I  never  do. 
Gamekeepers  are  in  favour  of  heather  burning,  as  it  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  game.  The  grouse  has  greatly  increased  in  my 
hill  farm  since  I  took  it.  That  is  due  to  the  heather  burning. 
Deer  will  not  live  where  sheep  cannot ;  but  sheep  will  live 
where  deer  cannot. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE :  Will  you  read  the  clauses  of  a  certain 
noble  Lord's  lease  regarding  game  ?  The  clauses  relating  to 
the  game  were  here  read,  by  which  the  proprietor  reserved  to 
himself  the  whole  of  the  game,  fish  in  the  lochs,  river,  and 
burns,  and  the  right  of  access  thereto,  and  this,  notwithstand- 
ing any  modification  that  might  take  place  in  the  Game-laws. 
He  had  never  known  a  forest  improved.  Witness  here  corro- 
borated Mr.  Purves's  evidence  as  to  sheep  farmers  spending 
more  money  in  the  country  than  shooting  tenants. 

Mr.  Begg,  Cromarty  Mains,  a  sheep  farmer  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  and  the  occupier  of  an  arable  farm  in  Cromarty,  was  next 
examined.  He  gave  evidence,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  annoyance 
he  experienced  from  gamekeepers,  and  in  the  case  cited,  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  witness  and 
the  factor,  and  the  former  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  rather  flee  from  the  country  than  be  under  the  keeper 
of  a  shooting  tenant.  One  year,  on  a  corn  crop  of  140  acres, 
he  suffered  damage  by  game  to  the  amount  of  £153  Is.  5|d. 
Before  the  case  went  into  Court  he  got  an  order  for  £50.  The 
highest  corn  crop  was  592  qrs.,  and  the  lowest  339  qrs.  The 
falling  off  was  attributable  to  the  damage  done  by  game.  On 
a  field  of  40  acres  of  turnips  the  damage  done  by  hares  and 
rabbits  was  £151  up  to  the  month  of  December  or  January. 
The  landlord  refused  to  pay  for  the  damage ;  but  rather  than 
let  the  case  go  into  the  Court  of  Session  he  referred  the  case  to 
arbitration.  Tor  the  damage  it  was  settled  he  should  receive 
£75,  with  the  proviso  that,  instead  of  suffering,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  damage  to  the  extent  of  iS30  a-year,  he 
was  now  taken  bound  not  to  make  any  claim  unless  the  damage 
exceeded  £50.  I  have  seen  the  keepers  break  the  fences  and 
not  build  them  up  again.  I  have  been  annoyed  by  the  keepers 
in  other  ways.  I  could  not  get  a  cat  kept  for  the  keepers 
shooting  them.  I  have  had  to  get  up  at  night  and  drive  the 
rats  down  the  stairs  from  the  room  in  which  I  was  sleeping. 
He  also  stated  that  he  lost  a  number  of  cattle  by  their  being 
driven  over  the  rocks  by  the  keepers.  In  1866  I  had  10  cattle 
driven  over  the  rocks  ;  in  1867,  15  ;  1868,  18  ;  1869,  22.  I 
have  had  none  driven  over  since.  I  suspected  the  principal 
keeper  of  driving  the  cattle  over.  Since  his  dismissal  in  1869 
I  have  not  lost  any  cattle,  and  they  have  grazed  daily  at  this 
particular  spot.  The  keeper  was  dismissed  on  being  found  steal- 
ing from  the  landlord.  I  proved  the  charge.  Since  then  I 
liave  been  on  pretty  good  terms  with  the  landlord.  The  as- 
sistant keeper  then  is  now  the  head  keeper,  aod  he  seeks  every 
possible  opportunity  in  creating  a  disturbance  and  ill-feeling 
between  me  and  the  landlord.  I  don't  think  I  will  be  a 
marked  man  in  the  county — at  least  no  right-thinking  landlord 
will  mark  me.  I  have  seen  the  neighbouring  tenants  afraid  to 
recognise  me  in  the  streets,  although  they  approved  of  the 
stand  which  I  made  against  the  landlord,  I  would  not  vote  for 
a  candidate  who  was  a  game  preserver.  I  would  not  care  what 
he  was,  provided  he  was  not  a  game-preserver.  Were  it  not 
for  the  Game-laws  I  would  have  reclaimed  about  50  acres  on 
my  arable  farm.  Much  waste  land  in  the  country  might  be  re- 
claimed but  for  these  laws.  He  agreed  that  the  sheep  farmer 
^ent  more  money  in  the  country  than  the  shooting  tenants. 
He  did  not  think  landlords  should  be  compensated  in  the  event 
l»f  the  Oame-laws  being  abolished.    When  the  Cora-laws  were 


abolished,  and  tenants'  cattle  fell  ^-Bths  in  value,  no  compeU" 
sation  was  given.  He  agreed  with  former  witnesses  as  to 
quantity  of  labour  on  sheep  farms  and  deer  forests,  and  to  the 
former  being  the  more  profitable  of  the  two  for  the  landlord. 
If  1  got  compensation  I  would  set  to  work  to-morrow  to  im- 
prove the  land. 


At  a  meeting  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Mr,  Ward  Hunt 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  MuNDELL  was  cross-examined  by  the  Chairman.  He 
said  :  I  don't  wish  to  see  game  annihilated.  I  do  not  think 
shooting  should  be  let  by  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

Should  the  landlord  be  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
should  he  reserve  the  shootings  to  himself? — I  don't  think  he 
should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting.  I  approve  of  Mr. 
Purves's  plan  under  the  present  law  of  taking  the  shootings 
and  letting  them  to  a  tenant.  If  the  Game-laws  were  abo- 
lished, I  would  not  object  to  a  tax  on  guns. 

If  the  Game-laws  weie  abolished,  and  a  person  who  had 
no  business  there  came  on  your  farm  in  pursuit  of  game,  what 
would  you  do  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  would  not  be  afraid  of 
trespassers. 

I  want  to  know  what  you  would  do  in  the  above  circum- 
stances?— They  would  just  have  to  go  on  if  we  could  not  pre- 
vent them. 

But  you  see  at  present  the  law  helps  you  to  prevent  tres- 
passers of  this  kind  ? — I  have  never  studied  the  law. 

Then  do  you  want  us  to  understand  you  are  speaking  ol  a 
matter  you  have  not  studied  and  don't  understand  ? — I  have 
not  looked  into  this  side  of  the  question,  but  I  thiuk  there  are 
many  laws  like  the  Game-laws  passed  which  ought  to  be 
abohshed.  On  being  further  pressed  witness  said — As  a 
remedy  in  lieu  of  the  Game-laws,  I  would  have  a  law  made  by 
wiiich  the  police  should  have  power  to  turn  trespassers  off  the 
land  when  authorised  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  a  more  violent  and  summary  pro- 
cess than  the  present  one. 

Witness  :  I  know  nothing  about  trespass,  as  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  poachers  on  my  farm. 

The  Chairman  :  While  you  are  not  troubled  by  trespassers, 
you  would  take  away  the  protection  from  others  who  are  so 
annoyed.  Do  I  understand  that  if  the  tenants  had  sufficient 
control  over  the  game  to  prevent  the  farm  being  damaged,  you 
would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

By  Mr,  M'Lagan. — The  number]  of  sheep  displaced  in  the 
Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire  forests  for  deer  I  estimate  at 
over  172,000,  in  Sutherlandshire  12,000,  and  in  Caithness- 
shire  7,000— total,  191,000,  In  the  other  counties— Inver- 
ness, Argyle,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Forfar — a  like  number  has 
been  displaced. 

The  hon,  member  for  Aberdeenshire  has  estimated  the 
number  of  sheep  displaced  on  Scotland  for  deer  at  207,000. 
Is  that  over  or  above  the  mark  ? — I  think  you  may  fairly 
multiply  the  number  by  two,  and  then  the  figures,  will  be  more 
accurate. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  :  You  and  your  father  have  been  able 
to  accumulate  the  capital  represented  by  the  20,000  sheep 
you  now  possess,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  neighbouring 
deer  forests  P — Yes ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  deer  forests, 
we  would:  have  mutton  3d.  or  4d.  a  pound  cheaper  in  Scot- 
land. 

By  the  Chairman. — Perhaps  that  is  putting  the  figure 
rather  high,  I  remember  when  there  were  few  deer  forests 
we  could  get  the  best  mutton  at  5d.  a  pound,  and  since  deer 
forests  have  increased,  the  price  has  gone  up.  Many  other 
things  have  since  increased  in  price,  which  cannot  be  set  down 
to  deer  forests. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  Supposing  all  these  deer  forest  were  done 
away  with,  where  would  the  tenants  find  wintering  for  their 
sheep  p — I  believe  the  wintering  could  be  provided  on  the 
farms.  At  present  the  tenant  cannot,  and  the  proprietor 
won't  improve  the  land  to  enable  the  sheep  to  winter  on  the 
land,  I  suffer  no  trouble  or  annoyance  from  a  shooting 
tenant,  who  is  a  good  neighbour ;  but  the  whole  system  is 
wrong. 

By  Mr,  Start. — I  may  say  I  represent  the  whole  feelings  of 
the  tenant-farmers  in  the  Highlands.  Nothing  pleases  the 
farmers  better  than  to  see  the  landlords  or  their  friends  come 
down  for  a  day's  shooting; 

If  the  farmers  had  tlie  control  of  the  shootings  in  their 
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own  hands,  would  there  be  any  agitation'regarding  this  ques- 
tion P — Tiiere  would  be  no  necessity  for  agitation  in  that  case. 

By  the  Chairman;:  You  have'  put  the  total  number  of 
sheep  displaced  in  Scotland  at  400,000.  iVom  the  Parlia- 
mentary return  1871-72,  [  see  number  of  sheep  for  Scotland 
is  put  down  at  6,882,747,  or  about  l-17th  of  the  whole  num- 
ber for  Great  Britain.— The  number  is  28,000,000,  so  that, 
therefore,  amounts  lo  l-70th  part  of  the  total  number. 

Is  it  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the  displacement  of  sheep 
has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of  mutton  ? — Well, 
we  may  say  that  where  sixty-nine  persons  may  get  their  din- 
ner, the  seventieth  would  have  none. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Supposing  we  were  restricted  to  our  own 
islands  for  the  supply  of  food,  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
mutton,  according  to  your  figure,  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  tenth;  while  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  importa- 
tion from  abroad,  deer  forests  must  have  affected  the  price  only 
to  an  infinitesimal  extent ;  is  that  not  so  ? — According  to  that 
statement  it  is. 

Lord  Elcho  :  If  you  attend  meetings  of  tenant-farmers  in 
future,  and  it  is  stated  that  deer  forests  have  increased  the 
price  of  mutton  Id.  per  lb.,  will  you  consider  it  your  duty  to 
say  that  since  you  have  been  here  you  have  learned  that  such 
is  not  the  ease,  and  leaving  out  the  fact  of  the  importation, 
the  increase  is  only  one-tenth  ? — I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan  :  Is  it  not  the  fact,  however,  that  by  the 
displacement  of  400,000  sheep,  there  is  an  actual  loss  to  the 
country  in  mutton  and  wool  ? — Yes. 

Witness  proceeded  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  decrease  of 
population  by  deer  forests,  but  the  facts  not  being  known  to 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  the  evidence  was  disallowed. 
He  stated,  in  regard  to  Guisichan,  that  the  tenants  who  had 
been  cleared  out  were  quite  as  comfortable  as  those  that  had 
been  provided  with  new  houses  by  Sir  Dudley  C.  Marjori- 
banks. 

By  Lord  Elciio. — The  old  tenants  sometimes  had  their 
cattle  in  the  house  ;  but  usually  the  cattle  were  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  sheep  are  in- 
jured by  the  sportsmen's  dogs.  I  object  to  gentlemen  letting 
their  shootings  to  ignorant  persons,  who  come  among  us  and 
damage  our  flocks. 

But  supposing  they  get  from  these  ignorant  persons  £2, 
where  they  would  only  get  £1  from  the  intelligent  farmer,  do 
you  really  think  they  are  much  to  blame  ? — Yes  ;  for  the 
shootings  do  not  of  right  belong  to  them.  I  am  prepared  to 
see  a  law  passed  by  which  the  shootings  would  go  with  the 
grazing.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  diminution  of 
tenants  in  consequence. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — It  would  not  meet  my  views  to  have 
an  Act  passed  by  which,  if  a  landlord  has  shootings  to  let,  the 
tenant  should  have  the  first  offer.  I  think  the  tenant  should 
take  the  shootings  and  grazings  together,  or  none  at  all.  I 
would  not  enter  into  competition  with  another  for  the  game. 
The  landlord  might  have  some  one  in  view  to  whom  he  in- 
tended to  let  the  shootings,  and  therefore  it  would  not  avail 
much  if  the  tenant  got  the  first  offer. 

Mr.  Begg,  Cromarty  Mains,  examined  by  the  Chairman, 
said  he  believed  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  the  present 
law  of  trespass  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  strangers  from 
coming  on  the  land.  He  understood  there  was  a  law  in 
Scotland  which  provided  a  penalty  for  simple  trespass. 

By  Mr.  Cameron. — Pigeons  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
crops.  If  there  were  no  preserves  there  would  be  no  wood- 
pigeons.  They  get  into  the  preserves  before  we  can  shoot 
them.  The  landlord  never  told  me  he  would  dismiss  the 
keepers  if  I  proved  that  they  damaged  my  fences. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  know  a  case  on  an  adjoining  farm 
wliere  the  tenant  lost  30s.  an  acre  on  a  field  of  turnips  by  the 
damage  done  by  game.  A  large  number  of  my  sheep  die 
from  poisoning  of  the  land  by  the  hares.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  sporting  tenants  look  upon  the  farmers  as  a  class  beneath 
them.  I  and  others  on  one  occasion  went  to  an  inn,  and  we 
were  told  to  go  into  the  kitchen  as  the  "  gentry"  were  in  the 
pailour. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — I  do  not  apply  that  to  the  whole  class. 
I  consider  that  if  I  took  a  sheep  farm  I  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  everything  that  grew  upon  it.  I  do  not  think  that  grouse 
shootings  on  a  sheep  farm  should  be  let  during  the  currency 
of  the  lease.  Farmers  received  no  compensation  lor  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  and  I  see  no  hardship  in  the  land- 
lords sustaining  some  lo93  on  their  shooting  rents  iu  the  event 


of  the  Game-laws  being  abohshed.  I  cannot  say  that  if  a 
tenant  had  a  right  to  all  the  game  on  the  land  it  would  com- 
pel landlords  to  keep  the  land  in  their  own  occupation.^  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  emigrate  than  submit  to  injury 
from  game.  I  would  not  take  my  farm  again  under  the  pre- 
sent restrictions,  nor  do  I  think  my  farm  would  be  taken  by 
the  farmers  in  the  country  with  the  present  restrictions.  I 
am  aware  of  one  case  where,  two  years  ago,  a  farm  would  not 
be  taken  until  the  game  clauses  were  modified. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  following  Friday,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
in  the  cliair. 

Sheriff  Barclay,  Perth,  examined  by  the  Chairman,  said : 
I  have  made  the  Game- laws  a  particular  study.  Some  years 
ago  I  published  a  digest  of  the  law  of  Scotland  for  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  I  was  so  struck  with  the  Game-laws  that  I 
published  a  separate  treatise  on  the  subject.  According  to  the 
law  of  England  and  Scotland,  game  is  not  property;  it  be- 
longs to  the  person  who  captures  the  wild  animal,  and  even 
although  he  has  contravened  the  statute,  it  is  still  his  propsrty 
unless  forfeiture  of  the  game  is  made  part  of  the  statute 
penalty.  The  jurisdiction  given  to  Justices  of  the  Pease 
under  the  Game-laws  Jorms  a  strong  ground  of  objection 
among  the  people. 

In  reference  to  the  game,  do  you  think  it  should  be  made 
property  ? — I  have  great  difficulty  as  to  that.  The  difficulty 
is  this,  that  I  find  in  dealing  with  people  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  trespassers  on  this  ground,  that  what  is  not  pro- 
perty is  more  guarded ;  for  taking  it  the  punishment  is  more 
severe  than  in  the  case  of  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this  :  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  steals  a  sheep,  if  the  case 
is  not  tried  by  jury,  the  Sheriff  has  not  power  to  send  him  to 
prison  for  more  than  sixty  days,  and  there  must  be  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  case.  If  a  man  takes  a  pheasant  or  a  hare 
one  Justice  can  send  him  to  prison  for  three  months  in  default 
of  payment  of  the  fine. 

You  say  there  is  a  more  severe  law  for  trespass  than  for 
stealing,  but  do  I  understand  that  the  imprisonment  in  the 
case  you  mention  is  a  mode  of  enforcing  penalty  ? — Yes.  The 
section  I  refer  to,  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  £2  or 
three  months'  imprisonment,  goes  lurther  in  the  event  of  the 
case  being  aggravated,  such,  for  instance,  if  a  person  refuses  to 
give  his  name.  In  that  case  the  fine  is  increased  to  £5,  and 
there  is  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment.  The  expenses  for  pro- 
secutions under  the  Ti-espass  Act  are  very  heavy,  sometimes 
amounting  to  £5  and  upwards,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  remedy  this. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  fault  of  your  legal  system,  is 
it  not  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  pro- 
vided with  no  table  of  fees  for  prosecutions.  I  complain  that 
although  the  Legislature  has  given  us  forms  which  only  require 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  and  date,  the  prosecutors  always 
employ  a  legal  gentleman  who  charges  legal  fees. 

I  want  you  to  explain  more  fully  what  you  mean  by  saying 
that  the  law  is  more  severe  in  the  case  of  game  than  property. 
— Under  the  Night  Poaching  Act,  two  Justices  on  the  evidence 
of  two  witnesses,  can  pronounce  judgment  whereby  they  may 
send  a  man  to  prison  for  nine  months  for  the  first  offence,  and 
eighteen  months  for  the  second.  Now  no  other  species  of 
property  is  so  protected.  In  this  way,  as  trial  by  jury  is  ueces- 
sary,  and  no  offender  against  private  property  is  punished 
without  having  a  trial  by  jury,  the  provisions  of  the  Night 
Poaching  Act  are  in  some  cases  very  severe.  I  refer  to  the 
case  of  farm  servants  who  may  catch  a  hare.  I  may  mention 
one  case — a  young  man,  a  farmer's  son,  who  was  charged  be- 
fore me  under  the  Act,  and  was  sent  ten  days  to  gaol.  The 
keepers  brought  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Almanack,  and  I  had  to 
make  an  astronomical  and  mathematical  calculation  in  order 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  accused  was  for  twenty-seven  minutes 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  day  within  fence.  In  these  cases  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  exact  time. 

Do  you  wsh  the  Court  to  have  the  option  of  inflicting  im- 
prisonment ? — Yes  ;  that  would  be  very  proper.  At  present 
hard  labour  is  imperative  under  the  Act  on  conviction.  I 
would  like  to  see  an  Act  passed  excluding  Justices  from  sitting 
as  judges  in  cases  where  they  may  be  prejudiced  or  interested. 
This  has  been  done  in  reference  to  other  classes.  Under  the 
Bread  Act,  7th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  no  miller,  meal-man,  or 
baker  can  act  as  a  Justice,  In  the  same  way  no  occupier,  or 
father,  son,  or  brother  of  an  occupier  of  a  factory  can  sit 
under  the  Factory  Act;  and  fishery  proprietors  under  the 
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Fishery  Acts,  brewers,  maltsters,  distillers,  and  retailers  of  ex- 
ciseable  liquors,  under  the  9th  George  IV.,  c.  68,  are  excluded 
from  sitting  on  cases  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  offence.  All  Justices 
of  the  Peace  who  preserve  game  should  be  excluded  from 
sitting  on  cases  of  trespass. 

By  Mr.  WirsTEKBOTHAii :  Might  not  the  analogy  go  further, 
and  any  game  preserver  be  prevented  from  sitting  on  these 
cases  iu  any  part  of  the  country  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  gentlemen  in  question,  but  in  cases  of 
this  kind  they  are  open  to  suspicion. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  think  you  should  he  disqualified 
from  trying  a  man  who  steals  silver  spoons  because  you  use 
them  yourself? — That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  if  the  spoons 
were  my  property  I  should  be  disquahfied  from  sitting. 

Do  you  think  that  a  justice,  who  is  the  owner  of  cattle, 
should  be  prevented  from  sitting  in  a  case  where  cattle  have 
been  stolen  ? — You  must  remember  that  in  one  case  it  is  pro- 
perty and  in  the  other  it  is  not,  and  I  started  on  that  con- 
sideration. Now  spoons  and  cattle  are  property,  but  game  is  not. 

Well,  but  how  does  that  fact  affect  the  position  of  a  person 
sitting  as  judge? — Another  consideration  is  involved  in  the 
question.  Among  those  engaged  in  sport  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  to  promote  game,  and  to  put  down  the  destroyer  of  it. 

Do  you  say  that  these  gentlemen  would  not  be  impartial 
judges  ? — I  could  not  say  that  from  my  experience  of  them  in 
my  county,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
them,  aud  a  judge,  like  Ccesar's  wife,  ought  to  be  above 
suspicion. 

But  would  not  your  objection  in  the  case  of  justicss  and 
other  classes  referred  to  iu  the  Acts  you  have  quoted  also  apply 
to  juries  ? — No ;  for  the  right  of  challenge  puts  that  objection 
aside. 

As  a  general  rule,  does  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law 
reach  tliose  only  who  have  not  property,  and  are  not  the  judges 
those  who  are  owners  of  property  P — Yes. 

Then  would  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  owners  of 
property  sitting  in  judgment  on  those  who  have  stolen  pro- 
perty P — Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  push  the  theory  you 
do  away  witli  jury  trial  altogether,  and  I  fall  back  on  the  fact, 
by  way  of  answer,  that  the  jury  is  a  collective  body.  Indeed, 
the  argument  may  be  pushed  to  a  reducfio  ad  ahsurdtim  sense, 
and,  in  fact,  go  to  prove  that  you  should  do  away  with  the 
administration  of  justice  altogether. 

By  Mr.  Winterbotham. — What  I  feel  is  that  love  of  sport 
is  so  great  in  the  minds  of  sportsmen  that  it  might  be  apt  to 
bias  ills  mind  when  sitting  as  a  judge  on  game  cases. 

Mr.  Pell  :  The  argument  and  objections  stated  go  further, 
and  to  this  extreme  length,  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  that  a 
poacher  might  reasonably  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  in 
other  words,  by  poachers. 

The  Chaiumajn  :  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? — I 
would  make  the  Game-laws  more  rational  than  at  present,  and 
would  have  the  vanous  Acts  codified  into  one  grand  Act.  I 
would  have  severer  punishment  for  night  than  for  day  poach- 
ing. In  Perth,  witness  was  understood  to  say,  there  was  a 
disinclination  among  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  act  in  game 
cases,  and  one  gentleman  had  taken  tlie  most  of  this  duty. 
In  some  parts  of  tlie  county  where  the  Justices  had  decided 
for  themselves  points  of  law,  they  liad  landed  themselves  in 
disagreeable  actions  of  damages,  and  paid  heavily  in  conse- 
quence. There  is  one  matter  that  I  would  wish  to  bring  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  Committee.  In  the  last  English  Game 
Act  there  are  27  statutes  repealed.  In  Scotland  old  Acts 
found  to  be  unworkable  are  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
Here  is  an  old  statute  of  1621,  chap.  21,  which  says,  "  No 
one  may  hunt  or  hawk  in  time  hereafter  who  has  not  a  plough 
of  land  in  lieritage,  under  pain  of  one  hundred  pounds  Scots." 
This  is  not  yet  in  desuetude.  Prosecutions  take  place  under 
it.  It  was  thought  to  liave  have  iallen  into  desuetude, 
but  in  1809  in  a  case  that  was  raised,  the  Court  held  the 
Act  applied.  There  are  cases  where  persons  have  been 
punished  for  trespass,  and  also  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
who  had  again  been  brought  under  this  Act,  charged  with 
hunting  and  not  having  "  a  plough  of  land."  Unquestionably 
this  Act  should  be  repealed.  By  the  General  Game  Law  of 
Scotland,  13  George  IV.,  I  think  a  penalty  is  imposed  of 
£5  for  every  bird.  In  England  it  is  only  £1.  The  most 
extraordinary  case  under  this  Act  was  that  of  Whatman, 
where  the  Justices  of  Banffshire  imposed  a  penalty  of  6s.  on 
eacl)  bird— 44  iu  all.     On   appeal  th«  Court  held  the  fine 


could  not  be  modified,  and  that  the  full  penalty  should 
be  imposed.  The  prosecutor  on  being  called  upon  restricted 
the  penalty,  otherwise  the  sum  to  be  paid  would  have  amounted 
to  £200,  or  in  default  two  years'  imprisonment.  I  had  a  case 
before  me  some  time  ago  where  the  number  of  birds  was  100, 
which  would  make  the  penalty  £500,  and  the  term  of  impri- 
sonment— two  months  for  each — about  18  years. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  there  appeared  a  fine  field 
open  to  a  law  reformer  in  Scotland. 

VViTNESS  :  I  hope  when  England  is  done  reforming  the 
abuses  in  Ireland  attention  will  be  turned  to  Scotland. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — Is  there  not  an  old  Act  for  punishing 
a  man  who  jumps  over  a  fence  ? — I  believe  so,  but  I  think  it 
refers  to  a  man  jumping  a  fence  on  horseback. 

By  the  Chairman  :  In  Scotland,  if  you  summon  a  man 
for  trespass  you  must  prove  damage.  I  understand,  if  you 
interdict  a  man  for  trespassing  on  your  grounds,  and  he 
disregards  the  warning,  you  can  summon  him  for  damage 
for  breach  of  interdict.  Is  that  so  ? — Not  for  damage.  He 
is  brought  up  for  contempt  of  court. 

If  you  abolish  the  Game-laws,  and  there  is  no  trespass 
law,  could  you  prevent  a  stranger  from  killing  game  on  the 
land  ? — Certainly  not. 

Might  not  a  sportsman,  with  his  gillies,  walk  from  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  to  John  o'Groat's,  and  shoot  the  whole  way,  without 
being  liable  to  be  stopped  by  any  one  by  any  legal  process,  if 
the  Game-laws  were  abolished  ? — 1  don't  see  how  you  could 
prevent  him.    At  the  same  time  he  might  do  that  just  now. 

But  you  could  summon  him  for  being  in  pursuit  of  game  ? 
— Yes,  but  he  is  away  to  John  o'Groat  before  you  could  get  a 
hold  of  him. 

But  not  under  the  Day  Trespass  Act  ?— Allow  me  to  say 
this.  It  is  a  very  extreme  case.  A  man  might  shoot  on  moor- 
land, and  I  could  not  proceed  against  him  unless  he  damaged 
the  property  ;  that  is,  supposing  the  Game-laws  were  abolished 
I  could,  however,  interdict  him  from  coming  on  the  land  twice. 

The  Chairman  :  In  that  case  the  man  could  visit  in  succes- 
sion one  properly  after  the  other,  and  thus  "  ring  the  changes," 
so  to  speak,  and  avoid  punishment. 

By  Lord  Elcho  :  Supposing  the  Game-laws  were  abolished, 
aud  there  was  only  an  ordinary  trespass  law  in  force,  and  this 
person  came  to  shoot  on  a  farm,  and  is  asked  for  his  name 
and  gives  it.  He  is  then  told  to  leave,  as  he  is  trespassing. 
If  he  still  continues  there,  assuming  the  case  to  be  in  Scotland, 
could  force  be  used  by  the  owner  to  remove  him  ? — It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Game-laws  are  absolutely  repealed,  a  very 
stringent  trespass  law  must  come  into  force,  for  the  present 
Trespass  Act  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  who  now 
cry  out  for  the  abolition  of  the  Game-laws  would,  if  these  laws 
were  repealed,  cry  out  for  a  more  stringent  law  of  trespass  P 
I  refer  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Witness  was  understood 
to  say  that  he  thought  this  would  be  the  case.  He  was  then 
examined  as  to  the  probability  of  the  owner  using  force  to 
eject  a  man  from  his  land  being  summoned  for  assault.  He 
thought  an  action  could  not  be  maintained  in  Scotland  for 
assault  against  an  owner  who  might  take  a  man  by  the  neck 
and  turn  him  off  his  land. 

By  Mr.  Winterbotham. — Reasonable  violence  in  suchcases 
would  be  justifiable.  But  every  case  of  this  kind  would  de- 
pend on  the  local  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

By  Mr.  Muntz. — The  impression  is  common  among  the 
people  that  it  is  neither  immoral  nor  disgraceful  to  take  game, 
but  that  it  is  so  to  take  silver  spoons.  The  return  which  I 
now  hand  in  is  a  detailed  return  of  the  cases  tried  in  the  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  Court  at  Perth  under  the  Game-laws  from  1866 
to  1873.  The  total  is  423.  I  liand  in  another  return  showing 
the  number  that  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  day  and  night 
poaching  respectively  for  the  same  period.  Another  return  I 
hand  in  is  obtained  from  the  Cliief  Constable  of  the  county, 
and  has  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Night  Poaching  Act, 
which,  I  think,  is  the  most  iniquitous  part  of  the  whole  Game- 
laws. 

By  Mr.  Sherlock. — It  was  common  in  Scotland  for  one 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  try  game  offences.  If  the  Game-law* 
are  bad,  the  Fishery  Laws  are  still  worse. 

Witness  here  drew  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a 
clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  by  which  officers  engaged  in  fishing 
or  fowling  required  a  written  permission,  or  the  penalty  was 
to  be  inflicted  of  £2.  He  was  astonished  that  officers  iu  Her 
Majesty's  Army  could  submit  to  such  a  thing. 
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By  Mr.  M'Laga.n.— I  would  have  tliese  cases  decided  in  the 
Sheriff  Courts,  with  no  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session.  I  do 
not  see  where  a  point  of  law  could  arise  to  give  grants  for  an 


By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  grumbling 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  existing  laws.  The  killing 
and  taking  away  of  deer  is,  I  think,  laid  down  as  a  theft.  I 
know  the  public  do  not  like  the  police  to  be  called  in  to  assist 
gamekeepers.  Under  the  Night  Poaching  A.ct  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  constable  to  apprehend  a  person  on  the 
highway.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Constable  for  say- 
ing that  the  police  officers  are  exposed  to  much  odium  for 
having  to  aid  game  preservers.  There  is  an  answer  to  it, 
however. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — The  answer  is,  that  if  the  ratepayers  pay 
rates  their  houses  and  property  are  protected,  and  if  the  game 
proprietor  pays  his  share  of  the  rates  he  is  entitled  ako  to 
equal  protection. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — In  game  cases  the  extent  of  perjury  is 
fearful.  The  common  defence  is  an  alibi,  and  the  evidence  of 
three  or  four  witnesses  who  may  be  called  is  invariably  contra- 
dictory, I  am  satisfied  poachers  pass  rapidly  into  the  class  of 
thieves.  Pauperism  is  encouraged  in  this  respect  by  the  opera- 
tion ol  the  Game-laws,  that  when  a  poacher  is  sent  to  prison 
his  family  comes  upon  the  parish.  It  is  harsh  to  make  a 
uniform  punishment  for  old  and  young. 

By  Mr.  Pell. — Ample  compensation  would  check  over- 
preservation. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan  :  Supposing  at  the  present  time  you  met 
a  man  trespassing  across  a  property,  and  you  challenged  him 
lor  being  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  he  said  he  was  merely  look- 
ing for  rooks  and  wood  pigeons,  what  would  you  do? — I 
would  let  him  go.  If  he  was  known  to  be  a  confirmed 
poacher,  and  he  was  near  a  warren  or  a  pheasantry,  then  it 
would  be  presumptive  proof  he  was  after  game,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances must  decide  a  man  in  such  a  case  how  he  is  to  act. 

Now  take  the  case  where  the  hares  and  rabbits  are  dropped 
out  of  the  game  list,  and  you  met  a  man  in  the  same  way,  and 
he  stated  he  was  not  in  pursuit  of  pheasants,  but  of  rabbits, 
how  would  you  deal  with  him? — If  he  were  near  a  pheasantry 
and  not  where  rabbits  were  to  be  got,  I  would  apprehend  him. 
That  could  be  done. 

Then  the  taking  of  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  game  list 
would  give  satisfaction  to  a,  large  extent  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  to 
the  extent  desired  by  those  engaged  agitating  this  matter.  To 
abolish  the  Game-laws  wholly,  and  introduce  an  indiscriminat- 
ing  law  of  trespass  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  it 
would  not  answer. 

By  Mr.  Winterbotham. — My  suggestion  inregard  to  the 
Game-laws  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Acts  should  be  codified, 
giving  power  to  the  magistrates  to  suit  the  punishment  to  the, 
offence,  that  the  distinction  between  day  and  night  poaching  be 
made  more  clear,  that  a  man  should  not  be  punished  more  than 
once  for  the  same  offence.  There  are  some  absurdities  in  the 
Game  Certificate  Acts  that  would  require  to  be  dealt  with. 
There  should  be  Courts  of  Arbitration  to  decide  compensation 
for  damage  done  by  game,  taking  as  a  model  for  this  the  Rail- 
way Companies'  Act.  There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  with  which  the  Legislature  has  not  interfered 
to  prevent  private  contracts  which  are  contrary  to  public 
benefit. 

Do  you  require  that  this  right  of  arbitration  should  be  an 
unalienable  right  of  the  tenant,  and  not  to  be  taken  away  by 
contract  ? — Most  decidedly.  I  have  studied  this  question  for 
more  than  44  years.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  it  were  feasible, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  game  property ;  but  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  identification.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  I  would  say  in  this  matter,  let  it  be  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs.  I  have  great  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  gamekeepers  being  made  special  constables,  but  [ 
have  no  objection  to  the  police  assisting  in  the  enforcing  of 
these  laws. 

By  Lord  Elcho — The  same  feeling  exists  against  the  Salmon 
Laws  as  against  the  Game-laws.  Salmon  is  valuable  property, 
and  is  protected  as  such.  Salmon  is  property,  and  game  is  not. 

The  Chairman  :  But  salmon  in  his  native  river  is  not  pro- 
perty ? — A  salmon  fishing  is  property. 

The  Chairman  ;  That's  a  different  thing. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — In  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  Game- 
laws,  and  without  a  protective  law  being  passed,  the  loss  to 
the  landlords  would  be  very  heavy,  for  the  rents  for  shooting 


are  enormous.  I  would  prefer  seeing  the  landlord  and  his 
friends  shooting  the  game  than  taking  large  rents  from  parties 
who  come  down  only  for  a  few  months.  It  is  true  the  money 
spent  by  the  sporting  tenant  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum, 
and  must  be  beneficial,  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  which  deserves  consideration.  If  the  tenant  had  an 
equal  right  to  kill  game  he  would  give  a  larger  rent  for  the 
arm. 

At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
chairman, 

Mr.  Horatio  Ross,  of  deer-stalking  and  rifle-shooting  fame , 
examined  by  the  Chairman,  said :  I  have  had  experience  of 
more  than  half  a  century  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scotland,  and 
have  stalked  in  nearly  all  of  them.  I  have  had  the  manage- 
ment indirectly  of  some  forests,  and  in  Ross-shire  I  have  my- 
self created  two  deer  forests.  The  extent  of  land  cleared  for 
one  of  the  forests  was  10,000  acres.  Mr.  Mathieson's  forest 
that  I  cleared  was  under  sheep  previously.  There  were  no 
crofters  on  the  land,  and  there  was  consequently  no  displace- 
ment of  population.  There  was  no  displacement  of  inhabi- 
tants for  the  Wyvis  forest,  which  was  the  other  deer  forest  I 
created.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  forest  of  Invermark 
since  1821.  There  were  four  sheep  farms  there,  but  there 
were  no  resident  tenants  on  them,  and  therefore  in  the  creation 
of  this  forest  there  were  no  evictions.  It  is  a  perfectly  ground- 
less charge  against  the  owners  of  deer  forests  to  say  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  Highlands  is  due  to  the  turning  of  sheep  farms 
into  deer  forests.  What  is  called  "  the  depopulation  of  the 
Highlands"  commenced  in  1811-12,  and  was  caused  by  turn- 
ing small  holdings  into  large  sheep  farms.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  five  deer  forests  in  Scotland — Atholl,  Mar,  Inver- 
cauld,  and  Glenfiddoch.  Tiie  land  that  has  been  cleared  for 
deer  forests  was  formerly  under  sheep.  There  has  been  no 
arable  land  turned  into  deer  forests.  I  know  of  no  land  under 
deer  forests  that  could  be  conveited  into  arable  land.  Deer 
forests  do  not  retard  the  reclamation  of  land  for  this  reason- 
that  there  is  little,  if  any,  under  deer  forests  suitable  for  recla- 
mation. In  the  early  part  of  the  century  smuggling  was  uni- 
versal among  the  younst  and  middle-aged  population  of  the 
Highlands.  In  1823  I  happened  to  be  living  in  a  house  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  glen  in  Forfarshire.  The  smugglers  did  not 
like  to  go  along  the  regular  road  for  fear  of  meeting  the  officers 
of  the  Excise.  One  morning,  when  I  was  out  stalkintr,  I 
counted  in  front  of  a  house  in  a  glen  no  less  than  18  ponies 
carrying  two  kegs  of  whisky  each.  On  another  occasion  I 
came  across  about  32  whisky  bothies,  all  in  working  order. 

The  Chairman  :  At  that  time  it  was  all  the  world  against 
the  exciseman. 

Witness  continued :  The  creation  of  deer  forests  has,  I 
have  no  ^hesitation  in  saying,  materially  benefited  the  people 
of  the  Highlands.  It  has  done  so  in  this  way,  that  married 
gentlemen  have  been  induced  to  come  from  the  South  to  the 
Highlands,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  annually  spent  by 
these  gentlemen.  A  considerable  amount  of  labour  is  em- 
ployed by  these  gentlemen  iu  road-making  and  building,  in 
addition  to  the  men  employed  as  keepers  and  gillies.  I  know 
a  case  of  shooting  in  Inverness-shire  where  the  sporting  ten- 
ant spent  about  £4,000  a  year  on  improvements,  buildings, 
&c. — money  all  left  in  the  country  ;  and  during  the  20  years 
he  has  lived  there  he  must  have  spent  £80,000  at  least  in  the 
locality.  In  the  forest  of  Glentanner  upwards  of  £40,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  A  shooting 
tenant,  on  an  average,  spends  in  the  country  as  much  as  his 
rent  amounts  to  ;  that  includes  provisions  and  everything.  It 
is  exceeding  difficult  to  make  a  calculation  of  this  kind.  Deer 
forests  have  certainly  not  retarded  education  in  the  High- 
lands ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  education  has  been  promoted 
among  the  population,  for  it  is  in  contact  with  educated  and 
liberal-minded  English  gentlemen.  If  the  land  under  deer 
forests  were  let  for  grouse-shootings,  a  great  loss  would  be 
entailed  on  the  proprietors  for  this  reason — that  most  of  the 
forests  are  on  the  West  Coast,  and  there  the  grouse  don't 
thrive.  The  sportsmen  are  very  kind  to  the  poor  people,  and 
give  away  to  them  a  great  quantity  of  venison.  The  game- 
keepers are  a  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  class,  and  men 
of  the  best  character  are  eagerly  sought  for  to  fill  these  situa- 
tions. In  1854  Applecross  and  Caulin  were  purchased  for 
£135,000.  There  were  no  deer  forests  at  these  places  at  this 
time;  and  in  1872  a  third  of  the  estate  was  sold  for  £56,000 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  one  of  the  entire  estates  in 
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1854.  At  tlie  same  time  the  grazing  rent  had  greatly  in- 
creased. If  the  same  estate  liad  been  put  under  sheep  and 
prouse,  the  same  rent  would  not  have  been  obtained  for  it. 
Tliis  remark  applied  to  other  estates  in  the  Highlands.  It  is 
my  opinion,  if  deer  were  displaced  and  sheep  restored,  the  pro- 
prietors would  suffer  a  heavy  loss.  The  average  rent  of  the 
forests  is  in  the  proportion  of  £24  or  £25  to  each  stag,  and 
taking  that  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  stags  killed 
each  year,  4,000  will  give  you  a  rent  of  £100,000.  Stags  do 
not  do  any  damage  to  the  crops,  for  as  a  rule  the  forests  are  a 
great  distance  from  the  cultivated  land.  Witnesses  who  said 
that  sheep  can  live  where  deer  cannot,  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  subject.  He  had  seen  instances  of  the 
contrary  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  and  this  was  to  be 
seen  more  particularly  during  snowstorms.  Deer  calve  much 
later  than  sheep,  and  drop  tlieir  calves  in  the  high  ground, 
where  sheep  could  not  breed.  Deer  are  very  long-lived  ani- 
mals, and  die  rarely  from  starvation.  There  are  very  con- 
siderable losses  among  sheep  in  the  hisher  grounds  from  fall- 
ing into  holes.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  deer  forests  on  the 
supply  of  food,  a  great  deal  of  misconception  exists.  People 
talk  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep  having  been  removed  from 
the  forests,  and  it  is  said  that  that  amount  of  mutton  is  lost 
to  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  deer  forests. 
I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  deer  forests  should  be  debited  with 
the  amount  of  mutton  really  grown  in  the  forests.  I  will  e's^- 
plain  what  I  mean  by  this:  'r-^~/-\-  ,"?'^'=  "'  f  o.ackraced 
sheep.     It  is  not  b-  ■-  ■'-  ""^  forest,  but  in  the  low  country. 

-^  ^y,'^ ^--^  ^i  August  or  September  it  is  weaned,  and  it  is 

len  sent  up  to  the  hills  for  six  weeks  ;  then  sent  back  to  the 
low  country,  where  it  eats  turnips,  which  might  be  used  for 
some  other  purpose.  When  one  year  old,  it  is  sent  back  to  the 
hills  again,  and  at  that  age  its  weight  would  be  from  301bs.  to 
401bs.  The  average  weight  of  a  three-year-old  when  sold  to 
the  flesher  is  551bs.  It  is  only  fair  to  deduct  from  this  weight 
the  301bs.  or  401bs.  which  as  a  year- old  he  gains  in  the  low 
country.  With  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  weight  he 
gains  during  the  six  weeks,  he  is  nourished  when  yonng  in 
the  hills.  You  must  of  course  debit  the  deer  forests  with 
these  six  weeks,  but  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  forests  the  whole  of  the  sheep, 
and  in  others  one -half  of  the  sheep,  are  sent  to  the  low 
country  in  the  winter.  That  counterbalances  the  six  weeks 
during  which  they  had  got  nourishment  in  the  forests  when 
young,  and  therefore  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
must  deduct  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  sheep  in  order  to 
arrive  accurately  at  what  it  has  really  put  on  its  bones  in  the 
deer  forests.  Consequently  this  reduces  very  materially  the 
weight  and  quantitity  of  mutton  which  it  is  usually  said  is 
reared  in  the  deer  forests.  As  to  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  of  100,000  ewes  having  been  removed  from  one  district 
in  Ross-shire,  I  think  that  has  been  effectually  answered  bj 
the  hon.  member  for  Inverness-shire.  I  may  say  that  100,000 
ewes  would  represent  a  rental  of  £20,000  a-year.  Turning 
to  the  value  of  land  in  Ross-shire,  I  find  that  the  whole  rent 
of  the  forest  in  that  particular  district  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred  amounts  to  £5,875.  The  gentleman  who  made 
the  speech  containing  this  statement  as  to  100,000  ewes  after- 
wards wrote  a  letter  saying  he  meant  the  whole  county.  I 
have  had  experience  in  grouse  shooting  since  1823.  The  pre- 
servation of  gronse  in  the  Highlands  does  not  displace  cattle 
or  sheep  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
proper  burning  of  heather.  I  don't  think  the  grouse  do  much 
injury  to  the  crops  on  lands  contigious  to  the  moors,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  grouse  do  not  leave  the  moors  until  they  are 
full-grown  and  strong,  although  they  will  go  and  eat  the  corn. 
I  heard  with  astonishment  the  statement  of  a  witness  that  he 
had  lost  £100  in  one  year  by  damage  done  to  his  crops  by 
grouse.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  protect  the 
crops  against  grouse.  It  is  done  in  the  South  of  England  by 
employing  a  boy  with  a  rattle.  Grouse  are  much  more  easily 
scared  than  rooks.  I  listened  with  perfect  amazement  to  the 
statement  of  a  witness  that  the  injury  done  to  sheep  by  being 
disturbed,  and  frightened  into  holes  and  sloughs  by  sportsmen, 
their  gillies,  and  their  dogs,  might  be  set  down  at  6d.  per 
head.  I  scout  the  idea  altogether.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  such  a  thing,  and  in  fact,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
There  are  very  few  poachers  in  the  Highlands.  Grouse  shoot- 
ing would  not  let  il  the  grazing  tenant  had  the  letting  of  the 
ground.  I  am  in  favour  of  giving  the  tenant  an  easier  and 
quicker  remedy  for  getting  compensation  for  damages  by  game 


than  he  has  at  present.  I  would  give  the  Sheriff  full  power, 
on  complaint  being  made  to  him,  to  have  the  damage  valued, 
and  the  full  amount  awarded  the  tenant.  I  do  not  think  ten. 
ant-farmers  in  Scotland  are  afraid  to  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — I  know  that  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  are 
an  independent  body  of  men,  and  it  is  a  libel  upon  their 
character  to  say  they  are  afraid  to  come  here.  I  think  the 
evidence  of  some  representatives  of  the  gamekeepers  should 
be  taken,  as  the  evidence  would  be  most  valuable  and  desir- 
able, and  far  better  than  that  of  tenant-farmers  or  any  other 
person,  because  most  of  them  have  begun  life  as  shepherds, 
and  some  of  them  now  own  large  sheep  farms,  and  were  still 
occupying  the  post  of  head  gamekeepers.  They  would,  there- 
fore, be  able  to  speak  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  They 
would  speak  straightforwardly  and  honestly,  and  they  would 
be  thoroughly  reliable.  The  present  Trespass  law,  if  the  Game- 
laws  were  abolished,  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  value  in 
repressing  trespassers. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  never  poinded  a  sheep  in  my  life, 
and  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  is,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  ill- 
natured  course  of  action.  I  recollect  nothing  about  the  year 
1838,  neither  as  to  how  the  sheep  were  wintered  nor  as  to  the 
reported  mortality  among  deer  in  that  year.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  do  not  universally 
•^".I'eve  that  damage  cannot  be  properly  assessed.  I  don't 
think  the  landlords  woula  tai^3  uAc  .?<raio  itito  their  own  hands 
in  the  event  of  the  Game-laws  being  abolished.  I  disagree 
with  the  witnesses  who  say  that  sheep  farms  employ  more 
men  than  deer  forests.  I  must  express  surprise  at  the  state, 
ment  that  when  sheep  stray  into  deer  forests  they  are  not  all 
recovered.  I  am  not  aware  that  thousands  of  farmers  were 
ruined  by  the  Corn-laws. 

By  Mr.  IIea.d. — If  the  rabbits  were  killed  and  the  hares 
kept  down  in  moderation,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Scotland. 

Sir  BuDLET  CouTTS  Makjoribanks,  the  owner  of  Guisa- 
chen  estate,  in  Inverness-shire,  spoke  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Mundell  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Guisachen  estate 
since  it  came  into  his  (Sir  Dudley's)  hands.  In  regard  to 
that  evidence,  there  were  errors  which  required  correction. 
When  I  first  purchased  the  estate  (said  witness)  in  1855, 
there  were  about  80  people  on  the  estate.  There  was  no 
school  then.  About  40  new  cottages  have  been  built  since  I 
purchased  the  estate.  Of  other  buildings  there  have  been 
erected  15,  and  the  number  of  the  population  is  now  176. 
Of  the  original  houses,  only  the  two  farm-houses  remain, 
and  these  have  been  altered  and  slated.  One  family,  in  1857, 
emigrated.  The  father  of  this  family  was  a  large  sheep  far- 
mer who  had  not  been  doing  well  for  some  years,  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  father-in-law,  a  large  sheep  farmer  who  defrayed 
the  expenses,  this  man  and  his  family  emigrated.  For  the 
sake  of  the  people,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  could  have  wished 
there  had  been  more  emigration.  Witness  then  proceeded  to 
contrast  the  style  of  construction  of  the  new  and  the  old 
houses,  which  showed  that  the  present  erections  were  in  all 
respects  vastly  superior  to  the  former.  Since  I  first  went 
down  to  Guisachen  (Sir  Dudley  added)  wages  have  increased, 
and  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people.  In  1872  the  total  sum  paid  for  labourers'  wages 
was  £1,439.  Since  1864  the  sum  of  £23,233  has  been  paid 
by  my  manager  for  labour.  Since  1855  I  paid  to  Mr.  Reid, 
my  architect,  through  whose  hands  the  buildings  passed,  the 
sum  of  £20,900.  The  expenditure  from  1855  to  1864  was 
three  times  as  great  as  from  1864  to  1872. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  give  the  wages  of  the  country  to 
those  engaged  as  labourers,  and  if  I  gave  more  ray  neighbours 
would  be  the  first  to  complain.  There  were  two  sheep  farmers 
on  the  estate  when  I  first  went  to  Guisachen.  One  emigrated 
as  I  have  stated  ;  the  other  leaves  at  Whitsunday  at  his  own 
request  to  return  to  Beauly.  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment 
that,  as  stated  in  an  Inverness  paper,  there  were  255  inhabi- 
tants at  Guisachen  in  1855.  There  were  no  evictions.  Al- 
though the  people  knew  it  was  my  wish  that  they  should  leave, 
none  left  till  they  had  other  farms  to  go  to.  I  told  them 
when  they  got  other  farms  I  would  like  them  to  leave.  The 
innkeeper  there,  who  farmed  a  few  acres,  was  told  three  or  four 
years  before  his  lease  expired  that  he  would  have  to  leave.  If 
you  could  call  that  an  eviction,  that  was  the  only  instance  of 
such  a  thing  on  the  Guisachen  estate. 
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By  Mr.  Read. — It  was  the  game  that  induced  me  to  buy 
the  property.  It  is  now  worth  £150,000,  and  if  the  Game- 
laws  were  abolished  it  would  not  be  worth  £50,000.  Grouse 
does  not  come  near  the  corn  land  in  my  neigbourhood. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — One  some  lands  I  have  heard  of  the 
black  game  destroying  oats,  but  in  no  case  of  grouse  doing  so. 
I  am  very  much  against  an  excessive  amount  of  ground  game, 
and  I  would  not  much  care  for  deer  if  there  was  much  wheat 
land.  There  must  be  a  modification  in  the  Game-laws,  but  how 
far  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

By  Mr.  Read. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hares  and  rab- 
bits are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to 
the  Game-laws. 


At  a  meeting  on  the  Friday  following,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Adam  Brown,  sheep  farmer  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
also  laveruess-shire,  said  that  the  two  holdings  were  about 
140,000  acres,  and  he  had  about  30,000  sheep.  He  had  very 
little  arable  land. 

The  Chairman  :  As  regards  your  sheep  in  the  North,  do 
you  take  wintering  for  them  ? — Yes,  at  Dingwall,  and  some- 
times in  Aberdeenshire.  I  have  part  of  the  shooting  of  my 
own  lands.  Do  you  sublet  any  shootings  ? — Yes.  I  reside  at 
Bennara,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  I  visit  my  farms  in  the  North 
three  times  a  year.  At  the  sheep  farm,  which  I  let  for  grous- 
ing and  deer,  I  do  not  remember  what  quantity  of  grouse  are 
killed,  but  I  know  that  thirty-two  stags  were  killed  last  season. 
I  suppose  your  shooting  tenants  use  dogs  ? — Yes.  Do  your 
shepherds  complain  of  the  damage? — No  ;  there  is  a  little  dis- 
turbance, but  not  much.  Would  you  estimate  it  at  Is.  a  head  ? 
— No.  They  run  off  a  short  distance,  and  then  graze  again, 
don't  they  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Re.u)  :  Would  you  say  6d.  a  head  ? — No,  I  could  not 
give  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  think  the  wealthy  people  coming 
down  to  shoot  is  an  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes, 
I  think  poor  people  get  an  advantage.  Do  you  think  if  the 
protection  of  the  law  was  taken  away  from  grouse  sportsmen 
would  come  in  such  numbers  ? — No.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  preserve'grouse  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished^? 
— No.  It  has  been  suggested  that  hares  and  rabbits  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  game  list ;  what  is  your  opinion  about 
that  ? — I  think  they  should  be  given  to  the  tenant.  If  the 
Game-laws  were  abolished,  would  you  like  to  see  a  more  strin- 
gent trespass  law  ? — I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Do  you  object  to  the  deer  coming  on  your  farm? — No;  I 
think  I  can  make  more  of  the  deer  and  sheep  together  than 
of  the  sheep  alone.  Then  you  would  not  like  to  see  a  law  to 
prevent  that  ? — No  ;  I  see  no  reason  for  it.  What  would  be 
the  value  of  wedders  about  this  time  before  going  to  the  hills  P 
— About  20s.  When  would  those  wedders  be  brought  to 
market  ? — About  one-eighth  at  two  years  old.  In  March  or 
April  you  would  put  the  rest  back  on  the  hills  ? — Yes,  until 
September  or  October,  and  then  we  should  bring  them  down. 
What  would  be  their  value  at  three  and  a- half  years  of  age  ? 
About  45s.,  taking  them  altogether.  That  is  for  Cheviot  wed- 
ders, which  are  very  high  at  this  time.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Ross  that  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  these  hill  sheep  is  due 
to  pasture  obtained  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

Witness  gave  a  detailed  statement  on  those  points,  taking 
the  prime  cost  of  the  lambs  at  17s.,  and  the  cost  of  wintering 
9s.  He  reckoned  that  the  value  of  the  skins  after  the  second 
year  paid  for  the  wintering.  The  present  year's  prices  were 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Y'ou  are  giving  us  these  iigures  with  reference  to  the  present 
high  price  ? — Yes ;  I  ought  to  have  said  that  lambs  which  are 
now  18s.  were  formerly  12s.  I  am  acquainted  with  several 
forests.  Have  you  suffered  any  damage  to  your  farms  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  ? — Yes,  I  have.  In  what 
way  ? — From  the  sheep  straying  into  the  forest.  I  have  to 
keep  an  extra  man  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  near  the 
forest.  When  once  they  get  a  taste  of  forest  grass,  which  is 
sharper  than  their  own,  they  never  forget  it.  They  are  always 
trying  to  get  there  again,  and  keeping  them  off  harasses  them. 
I  put  my  loss  from  this  at  £150  ;  my  agent  estimates  it  at 
£230.  Is  that  considered  in  the  rent  ? — It  has  arisen  since  I 
took  the  lease.  I  do  not  suffer  so  much  on  other  farms.  Sir 
Dudley  keeps  a  shepherd  to  keep  them  off,  and  if  they  go  in 
he  just  asks  us  not  to  follow  them,  and  he  sends  them  back 
again.    Then  you  get  aamuch  as  you  lose  ? — Well,  we  do  not 


lose  much.  The  other  forest  is  not  so  favourably  situated.  I 
get  £250  for  the  shooting,  but  I  have  to  pay  the  keeper.  If 
there  were  no  forests  near  they  would  not  get  so  many  stags  P 
— No.  And  they  would  not  pay  so  much  rent  P — No.  So 
that  what  you  lose  in  sheep  you  gain  in  rent  from  the  shooting 
tenant  ?  Have  you  had  damage  done  by  deer  to  corn  crops 
or  turnips  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  some  damage  done  to  potatoes  some 
time  ago.  The  damage  was  valued  at  £22.  I  sent  this  ac- 
count  to  the  sporting  tenant,  but  he  gave  us  no  satisfaction. 
How  many  acres  was  that  upon  ? — About  two  ;  not  more  than 
three.  Might  that  have  been  protected  by  putting  up  wire  ? 
— Yes.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  pro- 
tecting crops  by  wire  ? — No  ;  none  but  the  expense. 

Mr.  M'Lagan  :  I  think  you  said  if  hares  and  rabbits  were 
taken  out  of  the  game  list,  it  would  encourage  poaching  P 
— Yes.  I  think  men  would  come  after  hares  and  rabbits  and 
take  something  else.  Suppose  you  saw  a  man  on  your  land, 
now,  and  he  said  he  was  after  wood-pigeons,  what  would  you 
do  ? — I  would  send  for  a  policeman  if  he  would  not  go  off.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  better  trespass  law  before  hares  are  taken 
out  of  the  game  list.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  quantity 
of  grass  you  lose  by  being  obliged  to  keep  your  sheep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  border  of  the  forest? — The  loss  was  estimated 
at  £250.  I  keep  the  sheep  off  a  tract  half  a  mile  wide  for  ten 
miles,  but  part  of  that  is  ground  which  I  could  not  put  sheep 
on. 

Mr.  Winn  :  Suppose  hares  and  rabbits  were  taken  out  of 
the  game  list,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve 
your  grouse  ? — No,  not  without  a  stronger  trespass  law.  If  the 
deer  forests  were  given  up  to  sheep  would  the  owners  allow 
your  sheep  to  go  iu  ? — There  would  not  he  the  same  tempta- 
tion. I  should  estimate  the  cost  of  wire  to  keep  sheep  out  of 
deer  forests  at  £200  a  mile.  It  would  cost  more  to  keep  deer 
in.  I  would  rather  have  the  deer  on  my  farm  where  I  let  the 
shooting,  but  where  I  do  not  I  would  rather  be  without  them. 
So  that  for  the  part  of  your  farm  where  you  have  the  shooting 
you  pay  more  rent  and  re-let  the  shooting  ? — Yes.  And  that 
rent  pays  you  better  than  paying  less  rent  and  not  having  the 
shooting  ? — Yes.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Purves  that  if  the 
Game-laws  were  abolished  much  higher  rents  could  be  paid  by 
tenants? — That  might  be  so  on  arable  land.  Do  you  think  if 
the  Game-laws  were  abolished  there  would  be  a  larger  popula- 
tion in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  know.  Do  you  think  sporting 
brings  many  men  into  the  country  ? — Yes.  We  have  been 
told  great  complaint  is  made  in  Scotland  from  game-preserving 
landlords  sitting  as  magistrates  ;  have  you  heard  of  that  ? — 
Yes  I  have  ;  people  would  prefer  the  sheriffs.  Have  you  heard 
of  any  hardship  through  that  ? — No.  But  it  is  thought  there 
might  be  ? — Yes.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  gamekeepers 
about  burning  heather  P — Yes;  older  gamekeepers  always  ob- 
ject to  the  burning.  What  do  you  do  on  your  land  ? — We 
burn  large  tracts  together.  You  would  not  like  to  see  the 
Game-laws  abolished  ;  you  would  rather  see  the  game  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant  ? — Yes.  Has  not  the  extension  of  sporting 
in  Scotland  had  a  great  effect  on  introducing  railways  into  the 
North  of  Scotland? — It  may  have  brought  up  the  Highland 
Railway.  And  have  not  more  people  been  brought  into  Scot- 
land than  would  otherwise  have  come  ? — Yes.  Do  you  agree 
with  Mr.  Purves  that  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished  as  much 
food  could  be  raised  in  Scotland  as  is  imported  from  abroad  P— 

have  not  studied  the  question. 

Mr.  Read  :  Do  you  think  it  possible,  by  improved  farming, 
to  double  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Scotland  ?— 
That  might  be  done,  but  it  would  not  nay. 

Mr.  Read  :  Tliat  is  the  same  thing.' 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE :  Do  the  sportsmen  spend  more  money  than 
the  sheep  fanners  P — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Some  of  them  spend  enormous  sums.  I  think  the  sheep  far- 
mers spend  more  on  an  average.  Have  you  been  asked  to  come 
here  ? — Yes,  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Malcolm  if  I  would  come  here 
this  summer. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  asked  witness  whether  he  had  any  abjection 
to  the  system  of  paying  for  entrance  on  a  farm. 

The  Committee  held  the  question  was  not  relevant  to  the 
Game-laws. 

Mr,  M'CoMBiE :  If  all  sporting  tenants  acted  rightly  there 
would  be  less  objection  to  the  Game-laws  ? — Yes.  You  oc- 
cupy a  farm  under  a  noble  lord? — Yes  ;  I  was  told  that  the 
names  are  not  mentioned  here.  And  you  calculate  that  you 
suffer  £350  of  damage  from  the  deer  forest  P — Yes.  Have  you 
lost  sheep  by  worrying  ?— Yes,  a  long  time  ago.    And  did  you 
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get  eompensatiou  P — No.  ^Vhat  is  your  opinion  of  battue- 
shooting  P — I  have  heard  it  condemned  as  not  being  the  no- 
blest sport.  Your  opinion  is  the  game  should  be  let  to  the  te- 
nant ? — Decidedly.  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  damage  done 
by  hares  and  rabbits  nibbling  the  fresh  grass  and  young  crops  ? 
— It  is  next  to  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  read  a  question  of  some  considerable  length, 
which  the  Chairman  said  was  a  little  essay  on  the  question. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  :  I  will  break  it  up.  What  do  you  think  of 
sheep  farmers  keeping  foxhounds  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  deer  ? — It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  bright  idea.  When  sheep  are  disturbed  by  dogs  is  it  not  a 
long  time  before  they  settle  down  again  ? — Yes,  if  they  are 
disturbed  at  night.  Would  you  say  that  the  time  the  restric- 
tions were  taken  off  the  importation  of  corn  and  cattle  your 
profits  were  not  more  than  one-half  what  they  had  been  ? — 
That  was  so.  How  long  was  it  before  you  were  able  to  make 
profits  again? — Three  years.  And  was  any  compensation 
given  to  you  ? — No,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  returned  me  10 
per  cent.  That  did  not  make  the  farms  pay,  but  did  a  great 
deal.  Are  not  these  hoggs  of  which  you  have  spoken  merely 
transferred  from  one  sheep  farm  to  another  ? — Yes. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  jou  mean  from  one  sheep  farm  on 
high  ground  to  another  ? — They  are  mostly  bred  on  the  low 
ground. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE :  That  is  a  question  I  did  not  ask,  you 
know  (laughter). 

The  Chairman  :  No ;  but  the  answer  is  of  no  value  with- 
out knowing  that. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  (to  witness) :  After  what  you  have  said  the 
evidence  of  j\lr.  Ross  the  other  day  does  not  go  for  very  much. 
What  do  you  think  of  turning  sheep  farms  into  deer  forests  ? 
— I  think  it  brings  more  competitors  for  sheep  farms.  What 
is  the  difference  in  expenses  between  deer  forests  and  sheep 
farms  ? — I  think  sheep  farms  must  cost  more  to  make  them 
pay,  but  some  very  large  suras  are  spent  on  some  of  the 
forests.  Do  you  know  how  many  deer  forests  there  are  in 
Scotland  ! — No.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  there  are 
sixty-five  or  seventy  ? — No.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  only 
a  small  proportion  on  which  large  suras  are  spent  ? 

The  Chairman  :  He  only  spoke  of  deer  forests  in  his  own 
neighbourhood. 

Witness  :  Mr.  Matheson  and  Sir  James  Matheson  and  Mr. 
Ellis  have  spent  very  large  sums.  I  believe  most  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  Highlands  have  spent  very  large  sums.  Can 
you  say  whether  sheep  or  deer  would  live  longer  on  the  hills  ? 
— I  think  the  chances  are  about  equal.  I  have  seen  them  come 
down  together.  Where  do  deer  winter  P — In  the  best  places 
they  can  find.  Have  you  ever  known  deer  forests  improved  P 
—Yes  ;  the  land  round  the  sportsman's  dwelling.  But  you 
never  knew  the  land  cuhivated? — No.  How  many  sheep 
ought  to  be  kept  for  one  deer? — I  do  not  know  ;  six  or  seven. 
Do  you  think  if  a  proprietor  took  the  land  into  his  own  hand 
he  would  have  any  chance  of  making  a  profit  if  he  were  not  a 
practical  farmer  ?  No ;  there  might  be  an  exception,  but 
they  do  not  generally  do  it.  Do  you  think  the  landowners  or 
the  tenants  have  made  greater  improvements  P — Some  of  the 
landowners  have  spent  more  than  the  tenants  could,  but  upon 
the  whole  I  think  the  tenants  have  done  more.  Is  it  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  sheep  going  over  the  marshes  into  deer  forests  ? 
— Almost.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  only  £150 
worth  of  venison  is  sold  in  Aberdeen  in  a  year  P — No.  Do 
you  think  that  is  any  great  addition  to  the  food  of  the  people  ? 
— No. 

Mr.  MuNTZ :  Suppose  the  Game-laws  were  abolished  in 
the  day,  and  any  one  trespassing  with  dogs,  or  guns,  or  nets, 
were  to  be  fined  iOs.  ;  would  not  that  answer  the  purpose  P — 
It  might.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  might  not  the  tenant 
keep  down  the  hares  and  rabbits  P — I  think  so.  Do  you  think 
that  sheep  will  eat  the  grass  that  rabbits  leave  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

Lord  Mahon  :  If  you  had  a  marsh  fence  round  your  farm, 
would  you  give  up  your  game  rent  ? — No,  I  would  like  to 
have  both.  The  fence  would  keep  my  sheep  comfortable,  and 
the  deer  would  come  and  go  as  before.  Do  you  think  the  tax 
on  sheep  dogs  should  be  abolished  ? — Yes  ;  the  dog  is  the 
shepherd's  right  arm :  it  is  like  the  needle  to  the  tailor. 
Would  it  make  much  difference  to  you  if  the  tax  were 
abolished  ?— It  would  make  fifty  time  Ba. 

Mr.  Read  :  You  think  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  had  the 
game  between  them  hares  and  rabbits  would  be  kept  down  ?— 


I  think  so.  Is  that  a  general  opinion  in  Scotland  P— I  thiuk 
so,  in  the  hills  districts,  at  all  events.  I  do  not  know  much 
of  arable  lands.  I  do  not  thiuk  there  is  much  damage  done 
by  winged  game,  except  by  pheasants  and  in  late  harvests. 
Hares  and  rabbits  do  most  of  the  damage.  You  think  the 
tenant  under  the  existing  Game-laws  should  have  the  right  of 
letting  the  game  to  a  sporting  tenant  p — Decidedly. 

Mr,  WiiiTBREAD  :  Since  you  had  a  shooting  tenant  you  and 
he  have  tried  to  study  each  other's  interests  ? — Yes.  And  so 
far  as  the  hill  districts  are  concerned  that  gets  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Game-laws  ? — Yes.  Does  not  your  man,  in  keep- 
ing sheep  out  of  the  deer  forest,  also  disturb  the  deer  in  pre- 
venting them  from  coming  on  your  land  P — Yes.  Do  you  not 
think  if  landlord  and  tenant  shared  the  expense  of  a  wire 
fence  between  them  that  would  meet  the  case  ? — I  was  think- 
ing that  over,  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  one  who  did  the 
harm  by  making  the  deer  forest  should  bear  the  expense.  In 
my  case  I  should  be  content  to  bear  half  the  expense.  But 
in  order  to  make  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  of  any  use  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  landlord  should  pay  his  half  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  calling  upon  the  tenant  to  prove 


Mr.  Dent  :  You  think  a  landowner  could  bargain  with  his 
tenant  for  the  game  as  well  as  with  a  stranger? — Yes;  they 
might  not  at  first,  but  I  think  it  would  aftewards,  because  I 
think  the  shooting  would  improve.  You  think  the  sportsman 
would  then  have  the  farmer  as  an  ally  instead  of  an  opponent  ? 
— Yes.  Do  yon  attribute  the  loss  of  sheep  in  the  bogs  to  their 
being  driven-in  by  sportsmen's  dogs  ? — That  might  be  with  a 
stupid  sportsman.  Would  the  deer-forests  be  capable  of  culti- 
vation ? — Not  on  the  west  coast  in  Inverness-shire. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  :  How  many  farms  have  you  alto- 
gether?— Nine  altogether.  How  long  have  you  been  a  far- 
mer ? — More  than  thirty  years.  Has  your  experience  laid 
entirely  in  that  kind  of  farm  ? — Yes.  Has  game  increased  ? 
— No,  I  think  not,  except  deer-forests.  Has  poaching  in- 
creased ? — No,  I  think  it  has  decreased  in  consequence  of  the 
better  preservation  of  game.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  anj'- 
one  for  poaching? — No.  Has  your  tenant  ? — No.  Do  many 
tourists  come? — Yes,  plenty  of  them.  Do  they  poach? — No, 
I  think  not.  Do  you  object  to  their  striking  across  the  hills 
of  your  sheep-farms  P — No,  not  if  they  are  merely  doing  it  for 
the  walk,  and  we  can  soon  see. 

The  Chairman  :  You  would  not  like  them  to  spoil  your 
stalk  P^— No,  we  should  not  like  that.  There  are  certain  places 
in  the  glens  they  go  to  see. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  :  Do  you  think  they  will  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  deer-forests  P — No,  they  are  getting  more  strict 
in  the  deer-forests,  because  they  are  getting  more  valuable. 

The  Chairman  :  As  regards  deer  living  where  sheep  would 
not,  does  not  the  hind  drop  her  calf  on  high  grounds  were  a 
sheep  would  not? — That  might  be  as  regards  Cheviots,  but  I 
think  blackfaced  lambs  would  live  where  fawns  would. 

Mr.  M'Combie  :  Can  you  say  how  many  sheep-farmers  do 
not  reside  upon  their  farms  in  the  Highlands  beside  yourself  ? 
— I  can  only  tell  you  approximately.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many.  Eight  or  ten.  And  how  many  are  there  in  all  ? — Oh, 
some  thousands. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  not  nine-tenths  of  the  sheep-farraers 
in  the  Highlands  live  on  their  farms? — Yes.  I  should  think 
so,  or  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Ellice  M.P.,  gave  an  explanation  of  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Cameron  to  the  effect  that  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  had  been  un- 
able to  let  one  of  his  sheep  farms.  He  had  given  the  tenants 
of  two  farms  the  option  of  giving  them  up  if  they  were  not 
profitable.  One  tenant  had  given  up  the  farm  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Ellice)  had  no  intention  whatever  to  turn  it  into  a  forest. 
The  farm  was  advertised  for  three  months,  but  not  a  single 
offer  came,  probably  on  tlie  ground  that  the  old  tenant  (to 
whom  the  farm  had  been  offered  at  a  lower  rent)  would  tender 
again.  In  the  end  the  tenant  of  an  adjoining  farm  took  this 
one,  and  the  farm  he  left  was  taken  by  another  tenant,  who, 
he  (Mr.  Ellice)  believed,  intended  to  make  it  into  a  deer  forest; 
but  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  He  had  now 
changed  his  leases,  and  had  left  no  break  in  them.  He  lost 
it'lOO  by  these  transactions. 

The  Chairman  :  What  do  you  think  the  complaint  against 
deer  forests  arises  from  ? — Because  these  are  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  competition  for  farms.  My  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
ol  that  competition  is  that  the  very  large  profits  made  by  sheep 
farmers  during  the  last  few  years  has  increased  the  competition. 
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t)o  you  hear  any  complaint  in  your  part  of  Scotland  about  I 
grouse  ? — No,  none  at  all.  I  believe  it  is  different  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  near  the  east  coast.  Do  the  deer  in  your  part  of 
Scotland  comedown  to  the  crop? — I  have  put  fences  to  pre- 
vent them.  They  would  have  come  down  in  winter,  no  doubt,  if 
not  prevented.  Do  you  say  anything  about  effects  on  the 
prices  of  meat  ? — I  cannot  say  anything  about  that,  unless  you 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  contract.  Wlien  I  could 
not  let  my  sheep  farm  as  a  sheep  farm,  I  let  it  to  a  geatleman 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  it.  Great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  Scotland  of  late  years  through  the  sporting.  As  an 
old  Highlander  told  me  the  other  day,  where  he  got 
half-a-crown  a  few  years  ago  he  got  a  sovereign 
now.  Do  you  think  the  laud  in  deer  forests  could 
be  much  improved  now  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be 
remuneratively  done  either  in  deer  forests  or  sheep  farms. 
In  fact,  you  would  have  to  purchase  freehold  over  again  ? — 
Yes,  and  more  than  that.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
the  outcry  against  game  in  Scotland  ? — I  believe  it  has  arisen 
from  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  having  preserved  game  to 
the  extent  of  serious  damage  to  the  crops,  and  by  the  selling 
of  game  off  the  estates.  You  think  you  could  almost 
name  the  individuals  you  allude  to  ? — Yes,  but  I  should 
not  like  to.  But  they  occur  to  you  ? — Oh  yes. 
Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  Game-laws  ? — I 
see  great  difficulty,  but  I  think  if  you  are  to  do  away  with  the 
Game-laws  you  must  make  game  property.  I  think  the  power 
whicdi  I  heard  of  the  other  day  of  swearing  in  special  constables 
is  highly  objectionable,  and  I  really  think  1  should  take  away 
the  power  of  magistrates  of  adjudicating  on  the  Game-laws, 
and  give  it  to  the  sheriffs.  I  believe  the  justices  act  impar- 
tially, but  I  believe  the  sheriff  courts  would  act  more  satisfac- 
torily. I  think  beyond  that  something  might  be  done  to 
determine  more  cheaply  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  game. 
As  regards  tenants,  I  think  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands. 
Do  you  think  the  farmers  of  Scotland  are  so  dependent  that 
they  would  not  dare  to  come  here  ? — No  ;  they  are  too  inde- 
pendent for  that.  Mr.  Brown,  for  example,  has  given  his 
evidence  very  fairly. 

Mr.  M'CoMBiE  :  Did  you  see  a  paragraph  that  I  could  not 
get  a  single  sheep  farmer  from  Deeside  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  saw 
something  of  that. 

The  Chairman  :  Did  you  not  hear  that  Mr.  M'Combie 
applied  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  that  he  said  he  would  not  be  so 
good  a  witness  for  him  as  Mr.  Clark's  factor  ? 

On  Tuesday,  April  1,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the  chair,  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  EUice,  M.P.,  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
M'Combie.  Witness  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
did  not  let  his  farm  was  owing  to  the  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  people  to  bid  against  the  outgoing  tenant.  The  Game- 
laws  were  of  very  little  consequence  as  regarded  the  Highlands 
in  the  matter  of  preserving  game.  They  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  tlie  Game-laws  if  they  had  a  good  law  of  trespass. 
He  considered  it  would  be  a  foolish  thing  on  the  part  of  any 
one  who  wanted  a  return  for  his  money  to  lay  it  out  in  im- 
provements in  the  Highlands, 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  in  your  opinion  the 
outcry  against  the  Game-laws  has  been  wholly  caused  by  half- 
a-dozen  or  a  dozen  people  ? — Certainly  that  is  my  opinion.  So 
far  as  i  make  the  assertion,  I  do  it  from  ray  own  personal 
knowledge.  There  are  not  in  the  North  of  Scotland  many 
notorious  game-preservers. 

But  you  will  admit  that  farmers  may  suffer  from  game  pre- 
servers, who  are  not  what  may  be  called  "  notorious"  ? — Cer- 
tainly. The  sheep  farm  which  I  was  unable  to  let  reared  the 
best  sheep  perhaps  in  Scotland,  and  could  I  have  got  it  let  for 
sheep,  I  would  certainly  not  have  thought  of  turning  it  into  a 
forest. 

By  Mr.  Whitbkeai). — On  the  low  grounds  a  sheep  wire 
fence  would  cost  Is.  per  yard.  On  the  high  ground  the  cost 
would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  hill,  but  it  might  be  put 
down  at  £100  to  £300  per  mile.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
owners  of  deer  forests  should  join  with  the  sheep  farmers  in 
putting  up  fences  to  prevent  the  sheep  straying  into  the 
forests. 

By  Mr.  Dent. — It  is  ray  opinion  that  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Game-laws  is  mainly  due  to  the  over-preservation  of 
hares  and  rabbits. 

By  Mr.  Wintekbotham. — Without  looking  at  the  Act,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  af&rmatively  whether  there  would  be 


sufficient  protection  if  the  Act  which  punishes  trespass  in  the 
daytime  in  pursuit  of  game  or  deer  were  repealed.  The  feeUng 
against  the  Game-laws  in  Scotland  is  confined  to  those  follow- 
ing agricultural  pursuits.  I  believe  that  game  preserving  in 
England  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland. 

Have  you  considered  what  alterations  might  be  introduced 
to  reduce  the  convictions  and  mitigate  the  evils  under  the 
Game  Acts  ?— I  have  not  been  able  to  see  my  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  although,  I  have  studied  the  question  a 
great  deal.  Among  the  working  classes  of  the  lowlands, 
breaches  of  the  Game-laws  are  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
moral  offences. 

By  Mr.  Pell.— I  do  not  think  farming  is  interfered  with 
in  the  slightest  by  the  Game-laws. 

By  the  Chairman.— I  would  make  it  a  punishable  offence 
for  a  man  trespassing  on  an  estate  after  being  once  warned.  I 
can  well  imagine  that  a  more  stringent  trespass  Act  would  be 
more  oppressive  than  the  Game-laws.  What  we  want  is  to  re- 
medy the  real  evil,  viz.,  over-preservation.  It  is  the  abuse  of 
the  system,  and  not  the  system  itself,  to  which  we  have  to  turn 
our  attention. 

By  Mr.  Read. — I  can't  say  that  the  giving  if  a  joint  right  as 
regards  the  ground  game  to  the  tenant  would  tend  to  diminish, 
its  over-preservation,  for  in  many  cases,  when  the  tenants  get 
the  game  into  their  own  hands,  they  increase  it.  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  action  the  other  day  in  the  lowlands 
brought  by  a  tenant  for  a  wire  fence,  and  that  the  verdict  went 
in  favour  of  the  landlord.  If  that  is  so,  the  law  ought  to  be  al- 
tered. 

By  Mr.  Pell. — The  statement  made  before  the  Committee, 
that  the  Game-laws  have  interfered  with  the  production  of 
sheap  and  cattle  in  the  Highland  counties,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  agricultural  returns  of  1873.  In  some  of  the  lowland 
counties  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  sheep  during  the  last  few 
years. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan.— As  to  deer  forests,  I  cannot  say  whether 
or  not  these  prove  profitable  to  the  couutry  generally,  but  they 
are  certainly  more  profitable  to  the  landlords  than  if  they  were 
under  sheep-farms. 

Mr.  Dunbar,  examined  by  the  Chairman,  said  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  living  in  Caithness  for  about  21  years.  He 
took  shootings  and  fishings,  and  re-let  them.  At  present  he 
paid  £3,000  a-year  for  shootings  and  fishings.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  Caithness, 
and  most  of  the  other  counties.  In  reference  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Purves,  that  he  knew  one  tenant  who  lost  £100  by  da- 
mage done  by  grouse,  witness  said  :  I  have  made  inquiries  into 
the  case.  I  know  the  farm  referred  to,  and  last  summer,  when 
passing  it,  I  saw  two  or  three  thousand  rooks  there,  being  two 
or  three  hundred  rooks  for  one  grouse.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
tenant  suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of  £100,  but  it  was  all  put 
down  to  grouse,  whereas  the  rooks  did  nearly  all  the  damage  in 
my  opinion.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  grouse  could  very 
easily  be  kept  off  the  land  by  employing  a  boy  to  scare 
them  away.  The  cost  would  be  trifling.  I  never  knew  of  a 
gamekeeper  going  out  at  night  to  disturb  the  flocks.  I  think 
if  the  tenant  near  Wick,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Purves,  lost  fifty 
lives  in  the  way  described  by  that  gentleman,  I  must  have 
heard  of  it.  I  rent  the  shootings  on  the  neij.'hbouriug  land. 
On  all  my  shootings  I  allow  the  tenants  to  kill  the  hares  and 
rabbits  in  any  way  they  choose  except  by  shooti-ng.  Some  of 
the  tenant-farmers  are  allowed  to  keep  dogs.  I  consider  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Game-laws  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  Scotland  ever  saw.  I  would  give  the  tenants  the  right 
to  kill  the  ground  game..  Every  class  in  the  Highlands  benefits 
by  the  money  spent  by  the  sporting  gentlemen.  In  my  own 
case  I  go  through  £10,000  a-year  for  rent,  rates,  gamekeepers, 
gillies,  and  general  expenses.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Begg,  of  Cro- 
marty Mains,  has  no  cause  for  reasonable  complaint  in  regard 
to  Sutherlandshire.  I  disagree  with  the  statement  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  land  in  the  Highlands  could  be  brought 
under  cultivation  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  Game- 
laws.  As  a  general  rule,  all  the  forests  I  am  acquainted  with 
employ  more  people  than  sheep  farmers. 

By  Mr.  Winterbotham. — I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ellica 
that  the  Game-laws  are  of  no  importance  m  the  Highlands  for 
preserving  game.    We  could  not  do  without  them. 

By  Mr.  M'Combte. — My  taking  the  shootings  from  the 
landlords  is  a  matter  of  agreement,  and  1  think  the  landlord 
has  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  the  manner  he 
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thinks  proper.  Witness  approved  of  the  game  being  fed  on 
the  tenants'  crops  if  it  was  not  done  to  excess.  He  believed 
in  Mr.  Begg's  evidence  in  regard  to  what  he  said  about  the 
game  on  his  arable  farm.  Some  of  Mr.  Mundell's  evidence  he 
did  not  credit.  As  to  that  of  Mr.  Purves,  while  that  gentle- 
man personally  had  no  complaint  to  make,  his  evidence  almost 
throughout  was  giveE  from  hearsay. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  Friday  following,  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  forester  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
said  he  began  life  as  a  shepherd,  and  afterwards  became  a 
forester.  At  present  he  was  the  owner  of  1,500  sheep,  and 
was  tenant  of  an  arable  farm  of  30  acres.  He  was  forester  at 
Invermark,  which  extended  to  about  25,000  acres.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Ross  that  only  one-third  of  the  mutton  on  a 
blackfaced  wether  should  be  credited  to  the  forest.  Deer,  in 
his  opinion,  could  live  where  sheep  could  not.  In  the  Black 
Mount,  where  at  one  time  he  acted  as  shepherd,  the  losses  of 
sheep  in  snowstorms  were  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
remembered  no  losses  among  deer  in  snowstorms.  Were  the 
deer  forests  to  be  stocked  with  sheep  during  the  summer,  he 
could  not  see  how  the  wintering  could  be  managed.  There 
were  no  evictions  when  Invermark  was  cleared  as  a  forest. 
The  four  grazing  tenants  did  not  reside  on  the  sheep  farms. 
When  the  forest  was  under  sheep  there  were  seven  or  eight 
shepherds  employed,  but  since  it  has  been  under  deer  twelve 
men  are  employed  all  the  year  round,  while  during  the  shoot- 
ing season  sixteen  to  twenty  extra  are  employed.  Some  of 
the  gillies  are  crofters  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  untrue  to  say 
that  when  a  man  becomes  a  keeper  or  a  gillie  he  is  afterwards 
unfitted  to  do  a  good  day's  work. 

By  Lord  Elcho  :  You  did  not  find  that  your  moral  cha- 
racter became  deteriorated  when  you  were  promoted  to  be  a 
forester  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

As  to  the  question  of  moral  character,  am  I  right  in  saying 
that  since  you  came  to  Invermark  you  have  been  chosen  an 
elder  of  the  Free  Church  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

And  am  I  right  in  my  belief  that  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie 
used  to  stay  with  you  when  he  went  to  the  Highlands  ? — Yes. 
When  Invermark  was  under  sheep  the  rent  was  £400.  The 
sheep  rent  now  might  be  £600.  The  deer  rent  would  be 
£2,000.  The  deer  rent  of  Black  Mount  forest  is  £6,000.  It 
would  not  bring  that  r.s  a  sheep  farm.  There  is  very  little 
poaching  in  the  Highlands. 

By  Mr,  M'Combie. — Invermark  would  not  carry  a  ewe 
stock. 

Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  keep  a  stag  till  he  was  seven 
or  eigiht  years  old  ? — I  don't  know.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
deer  forests  there  are  in  Scotland.  I  know  of  two  foresters 
besides  myself  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  position  of 
farmers.  I  can't  say  how  many  convictions  there  have  been 
during  the  last  four  years  on  Lord  Dalhousie's  property. 

You  are  not  aware  there  have  been  twenty-seven  convic- 
tions ? — No.  Lord  Dalhousie  sells  game,  but  I  don't  know 
what  the  proportion  sold  to  the  amount  killed  is.  I  am  aware 
that  he  sells  hares  and  rabbits. 


In  cartloads  ? — I  don't  know.  The  grouse,  I  believe,  are 
sent  to  Perth,  and  bring  3s.  6d.  a  brace.  His  lordship  had  a 
large  battue  every  year,  to  which  he  invited  his  tenants. 

Do  you  think  Lord  Dalhousie  provides  the  tenants  with 
gun  licences  for  this  occasion  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion, nor  can  I  say  whether  the  tenants  who  shoot  at  the 
battue  have  gun  licences  or  not.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Dalhousie  have  brought  actions  for  damage 
done  by  game.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  sheep  farmers  leased  the  shootings. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — I  have  heard  of  the  annual  dinner 
which  is  given  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to  tlie  tenants  who  attend 
the  battue,  and  of  the  health  of  the  head  gamekeeper  being 
proposed,  and  his  reply,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  try  and 
provide  the  tenants  with  as  good  sport  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  from  Dumfriesshire,  and  a  holder  of  sheep 
farms  in  five  counties  in  Scotland,  examined  by  the  Chairman, 
said  that  the  damage  done  by  grouse  could  be  easily  prevented 
by  employing  a  boy  at  10s.  a  week  during  the  sporting  season 
to  scare  the  birds  away.  It  is  going  to  extremes  to  estimate 
the  damage  done  by  sportsmen's  dogs  to  sheep  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  per  head.  I  don't  wish  to  see  hares  and  rabbits  struck  out 
of  the  game  list,  for  this  reason,  that  the  farmers  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  by  persons  trespassing  on  the  land.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  more  summary  and  cheaper  method  in  force  for 
assessing  and  awarding  damages  to  the  tenant  for  damage  done 
by  game.  In  some  cases,  when  the  game  is  let  to  an  unsports- 
manlike tenant,  the  tenant,  althougli  acting  within  the  law, 
inflicts  no  little  damage  upon  the  farmer's  stock.  I  would  give 
the  tenant  the  right  to  put  in  a  claim  for  damages  on  this 
account. 

By  Mr.  M'Combie. — I  could  give  no  idea  as  to  the  number 
of  tourists  and  sportsmen  who  visit  Scotland.  In  my  experi- 
ence the  sheep  farmers  spend  more  money  in  the  country  than 
the  sportsmen.  1  have  no  objection  to  forehand  rents.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
damage  that  may  be  done  by  game.  When  game  is  let,  the 
first  offer  should  be  given  to  the  tenant. 

By  Mr.  M'Lagan. — I  would  not  approve  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  interfered  with  the  landlord's  right  to  make 
what  bargain  he  liked  with  the  tenant.  Most  damage  is  done 
by  ground  game,  and  if  there  was  a  reduction  of  these,  there 
would  be  less  cause  of  disatisfaction.  I  shoot  over  my  farms 
and  property.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  tenants,  but,  as  a 
sportsman,  T  would  regret  to  see  the  extinction  of  game,  or  to 
its  being  largely  reduced. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — I  am  certain  that  the  grazing  tenants 
would  give  as  much  rent  for  the  shootings  as  can  be  obtained 
from  a  stranger.  If  the  grazing  tenants  had  the  shootings  in 
their  hands  the  demand  for  property  in  the  Highlands  would 
not  decrease.  The  farmer  would  let  the  shootings  to  a  sport- 
ing tenant,  and  the  advantage  of  the  system  would  be  that  the 
farmers  would  have  a  certain  control  over  the  sporting  tenants 
that  they  have  not  now,  and  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
have. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  after  the  Easter  recess. 


THE 


GAME-LAWS        EVIDENCE. 


If  the  labourer  suffers  from  the  Game-laws,  what  are  the 
wrongs  of  the  farmer  ?  He  is  not  often  a  poaclier.  But  he  is 
as  much  persecuted  as  if  lie  were  one.  The  Times,  in  laying 
down  the  duty  of  the  State,  maintains  that  "the  first  thing  it 
has  to  do,  after  the  preservation  of  order,  is  to  feed  the  people, 
at  least  by  removing  all  obstacles,  creating  new  facilities,  and 
keeping  every  producer  thorouglily  up  to  the  agricultural  and 
economical  condition  of  this  great  farm."  If  this  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  producers,  we  may  well  complain  of  the  way 
the  duty  is  performed  in  England.  The  difficulty  in  getting 
farmers  to  speak  out  on  this  subject  is  very  great.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay's evidence  explains  their  reticence  :  "  I  have  statements 
obtained  from  trustworthy  witnesses,  but  in  almost  every  case 
they  say  to  me,  '  This  information  tiiat  I  give  you  is  confi- 
dential, and  you  are  not  going  to  say  you  got  it  from  me,'  but 
I  am  quite  satisfied  they  were  perfectly  trustworthy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  landlord  has  the  tenant  to  such  an  extent  with- 


in  liis  power  by  those  very  stringent  clauses  and  conditions  in 
the  leases,  that  he  can  be  very  troublesome  to  his  tenant  if  he 
likes.  In  tiie  next  place,-  if  the  tenant's  lease  is  nearly  out, 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  will  not  get  a  renewal  if  he 
makes  any  complaint  and  trouble  about  the  game  ;  and  not 
only  as  regards  his  own  landlord,  but  he  knows  that  he  will 
not  get  a  farm  from  another  landlord  if  he  is  known  to  be  a 
troublesome  person  with  respect  to  game."  And  then  he  gives 
an  instance  of  a  tenant  (on  very  friendly  terras  with  his  land- 
lord till  the  game  increased  on  an  adjacent  estate)  complain- 
ing, getting  no  redress,  and  finally  bringing  an  action  for 
damages,  wiiich  he  won.  Hig  lease  ran  out,  with  those  of 
seven  other  tenants,  and  his  alone  was  not  renewed,  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  newspaper  stating  that  tlie  present  tenant  was 
not  an  offerer.  That  was  the  only  intimation  he  got  that  he 
was  not  to  get  this  farm.  In  short,  the  farmers  are  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords.    They  know  very  well  that 
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their  ferma  will  be  snapped  up  by  others  if  they  grumble. 
A  farm  never  goes  begging  long,  even  though  tenant  after 
tenant  may  have  failed  to  make  a  living  out  of  it.  In  a  dull 
way,  each  new  occupaut  hopes  he  may  have  better  luck  than 
his  pedecessor,  and  thus  the  landlord  is  enabled  to  stifle  or 
nearly  stifle  the  complaints  against  game.  And,  indeed,  there 
is  some  justice  in  the  retort  with  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
meet  the  farmer,  that  he  may  leave  the  land  when  he  likes, 
and  that  there  are  plenty  ready  to  take  his  leavings.  The  far- 
mer himself  is  certainly  by  no  means  blameless.  Just  as  many  a 
gentleman's  son,  simply  because  he  is  a  gentleman's  son,  prefers 
"  loafing"  away  an  idle,  drunken  life  as  a  shepherd  in  the 
Queensland  bush,  to  working  for  his  livelihood  in  a  lower  grade 
of  society  than  his  father's  at  home,  so  the  farmer's  son  is  loth 
to  surrender  the  summons  to  the  vestry,  the  overseership,  the 
churchwardenship,  the  occasional  ride  to  hounds,  the  lounging 
supervision  of  labourers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pefty  dignities 
which  give  his  father  a  certain  consideration  in  the  parish. 
But  if  the  farmer-class  is  to  blame  for  not  pocketing  a  false 
pride,  instead  of  keeping  up  a  suicidal  competition,  the  land- 
lord is  none  the  more  in  equity  justified  in  tyrannically  stretch- 
ing to  the  utmost  his  legal  power  to  strike  a  hard  bargain. 
Precisely  the  same  argument  used  by  the  landlord  is  used  by 
the  employer  of  needlewomen,  who  stitch  away  their  lives  at 
a  few  pence  per  day.  But  there  is  no  need  to  press  this. 
Neither  farmernor  needlewoman  has  any  legal  grievance,  as  long 
as  the  law  sees  there  is  fair  play.  But  what  the  law  does  for  the 
needlewoman  it  does  not  do  for  the  farmer.  In  the  former 
case  it  does  interfere  to  protect  the  oppressed.  In  the  latter 
case  it  also  interferes,  and  to  protect — the  oppressor.  The  far- 
mer has  at  least  a  right  to  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  But  the 
law,  for  the  administration  of  which  he  in  common  with  the 
Other  ratepayers  is  taxed,  reserves  all  its  favours  in  the  interest 
of  the  other  side.  Do  away  with  special  legislation,  and  by 
all  means  let  the  landlord  exercise  his  legal  rights  as  he  likes. 
Of  all  the  foes  of  the  farmer,  he,  like  the  labourer,  hates  the 
gamekeeper  most.  Chosen  from  the  rank  below  him,  the 
gamekeeper  is  exalted  above  him,  and  armed  with  the  powers 
of  a  petty  inquisitor.  The  farmer  can  only  keep  a  cat  or  a 
dog  at  his  pleasure.  "  Where  there  is  great  preservation  of 
game,  the  keepers  often  shoot  the  terrier  dogs  and  cats"* 
If  the  farmer  is  allowed  by  the  landlord  to  kill  rabbits,  the 
keeper  will  spring  the  traps  and  steal  the  snares.  If  he  com- 
plains to  the  proprietor  of  a  plague  of  rabbits,  the  keeper  will 
with  his  dogs  drive  them  into  their  holes  before  the  proprietor 
comes  his  rounds.f  A  farmer  sees  twenty-five  deer  on  a 
neighbour's  farm  and  drives  them  off.  Next  day  the  keeper 
comes  and  finds  fault,  saying,  "  If  you  ever  put  foot  across 
that  stream  again  to  drive  off  deer,  I  will  inform  upon  you  as 
in  search  of  game."J  A  farmer  goes  out  to  frighten  rabbits 
off  his  crops.  He  fires,  and  hits  nothing  ;  but  being  charged 
by  a  keeper  with  firing  at  a  hare,  is  convicted,  and  has  double 
licence  to  pay.§  No  wonder  the  farmers  detest  men  who 
bully  them  in  this  fashion,  and  that  their  hatred  finds  expression 
in  less  definite  but  even  more  significant  complaints  against 
these  "  bad  characters"  for  "  breaking  their  fences,"  "  leaving 
their  gates  open,"  and  generally  "  prowling  about."  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  single  owner  possessed  every  house  in  some 
town,  so  that  no  one  could  live  in  the  town  except  as  his 
tenant.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  landlord  wished  to 
preserve  some  of  the  vermin  generally  considered  most  noxious 
iu  a  house,  and  would  only  let  a  house  on  condition  that  no 
beetle,  flea,  or  spider  was  killed  by  the  tenant.  Suppose  he 
were  to  appoint  a  bailifi",  who  could  at  will  enter  the  house  and 
pry  into  the  cupboards  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  put  in  force.  The  mere  mention  of  such  a  case  seems 
preposterous ;  but  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  tyran- 
nical espionage  which  many  a  farmer  submits  to  at  a  game- 
keeper's hands.  If  the  landlord  sublets  the  shooting,  the 
evil  is  magnified  tenfold.  A  farmer  who  is  only  doing  as  his 
father  did  before  him  is  suddenly  brought  up  by  a  keeper  before 
the  magistrate  for  shooting  on  his  own  farm,  and  an  insult  of 
this  sort  inflicted  by  men  whom  he  despises  and  detests 
enrages  him  more  even  than  the  loss  he  sustains  by  the 
ravages  of  rabbits  and  hares.  Again,  a  farmer  lives  in 
perpetual  and  most  mischievous  uncertainty.  Always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  and  therefore  less  able  than  other  men 
to  calculate  his  expenses  with  that  exactitude  which  encour- 
ages economy,  he  should   be  all  the  more   protected  against 


*  Mr.  Peacock's  evidence. 
t  Mr,  A,  Taylor's  evidence. 


t  Mr.  Mann's  evidence. 
§  Mr.  Walker's  evidence. 


damage  from  game,  which  at  any  time  may  be  doubled  by  the 
caprice  of  his  own  or  a  neighbouring  landlord.  His  own  lease 
may  have  been  taken  under  a  none-preserving  landlord,  who 
may  begin  to  preserve,  or  may  sublet  the  shooting  to  a  pre- 
server. Or  the  same  process  may  go  on  an  adjacent  estate, 
and  be  equally  injurious  to  him.  And  yet  he  has  no  redress, 
and  falls  perforce  into  a  happy-go-lucky,  hand-to-mouth  style 
of  farming,  which  is  the  curse  of  agriculture ;  and  "  When  we 
consider  the  state  of  the  times  as  far  as  agricultural  interests 
are  concerned,  when  we  know  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  energy, 
enterprise,  and  skill,  that  the  farmer  can  meet  the  high  rent 
which  he  is  called  on  to  pay,  it  does  appear  monstrous  that  the 
seed  which  he  commits  to  the  ground,  that  the  growing  crop 
on  which  his  existence  depends,  should  be  devoured  before  his 
eyes  without  his  having  the  slightest  power  either  to  destroy 
the  animals  that  prey  on  him,  or  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  damage  which  they  occasion."*  Good  farming  is,  in  fact, 
incompatible  with  game-preserving.  In  bemoaning  the  de- 
cadence of  partridge  shooting,  "  owing  to  the  different  style  of 
agriculture  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  ground,"  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  comforts  itself  with  the  reflection  that  "  in  a  quiet, 
easy-going  neighbourhood,  where  the  land  is  not  too  highly 
farmed  and  the  population  is  not  too  numerous,  the  sport  may 
still  be  enjoyed  to  perfection."  Game-preserving  is  fatal  to 
cleanliness  of  the  ground  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  feed- 
ing of  feathered  game,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  pronounce 
harmless,  "attracts  large  quantities  of  rats  and  other  vermin, 
with,  of  course,  the  natural  consequences."f  Rats,  too,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  have  to  thank  the  gamekeeper  for  the  absence 
of  terriers  and  cats.  The  plague  of  woodpigeons  in  some  dis- 
tricts is  attributed  by  the  farmers  to  the  destruction  of  the 
birds  which  prey  on  game,  and  to  their  being  able  to  build  their 
nests  undisturbed  in  preserves.  'J  Feathered  game  is,  in  fact, 
only  not  destructive  in  comparison  with  ground  game.  In 
eality,  every  sort  of  feathered  game  is  destructive,  and  ground 
game  is  most  destructive  of  all.  Lord  Airlie — a  hostile  wit- 
ness— admits  that  grouse  "  on  a  dull  day  come  down  upon  the 
stocks  and  peck  the  corn,"  and  afterwards  that  "  in  a  late  har- 
vest no  doubt  a  great  many  do  come  down."  He  "  hears  with 
surprise"  that  a  witness  has  stated  that  "  sheep  are  sometimes 
cleared  ofl"  for  the  sake  of  grouse."  He  says  no  complaints  are 
ever  made  by  his  tenants  against  the  grouse  ;  but  Mr.  Stewart 
being  asked,  "  Are  the  grouse  very  destructive  ?"  replies,  "  Yes, 
the  tenants  complain  very  much  of  them."  And  another  part  of 
Lord  Airlie's  evidence  shows  how  the  farmer  who  wants  to  burn 
the  heather  to  make  pasture  for  his  sheep  cannot  do  so,  because  it 
feeds  and  shelters  the  grouse.  In  the  Banffshire  Journal  of 
November  12th,  1873,  it  is  stated  that  the  occupant  of  one  of 
the  largest  glen  farms  estimates  the  damage  done  on  all  farms 
in  grouse-producing  districts  at  ten,  and  on  many  atfully  twenty, 
per  cent.,  and  that  it  is  reported  that  one  farmer  who  entered 
on  a  new  farm  the  previous  Whitsunday  has  got  from  several 
acres  a  mere  trifle  over  harvesting  expenses,  the  grouse  having 
completely  eaten  any  grain  that  was  in  it.  Partridges  do  not 
seem  such  sinners  as  other  game.  Lord  Airlie  says  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  how  they  do  any  harm.  Leaving  him  to  settle 
this  point  with  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  previously 
quoted,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P. — no 
abolitionist— testifies  that  they  "  do  harm  the  wheats  ;"  and  a 
neighbour  of  his  interprets  the  euphemism  by  stating  that  in  a 
single  season  he  had  thirty  acres  of  wheat  destroyed  by  part- 
ridges. Mr.  Mechi — also  no  abolitionist — reports  that  "  peas 
are  looking  well,  where  not  injured  by  partridges."  Pheasants 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  corn.  "At  a  recent  valuation  on 
the  western  line  for  damages  done  by  game,  a  shepherd  declared 
that  in  the  spring  of  last  year  he  believed  that  the  pheasants 
ate  as  much  of  tlie  swedes  as  his  flock  of  sheep."§  Farmers 
complain  that  pheasants  walk  about  their  fields  like  barndoor 
fowl; II  that  the  law  forbids  them  to  kill  pheasants  on  their 
own  farms  until  the  first  of  October,  by  which  time  the 
damage  is  done  ;jl  that  they  are  very  destructive  to  heavy  corn 
— when  it  bends  down  they  get  on  it  ;|1  that  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  a  barley  field  ;^  that  something  like  a  hundred 
pheasants  have  been  counted  in   a  single  field,  and  they  must 

*  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  in  1836,  when  he  was  not  a  peer.  Wa 
shall  come  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  application  of  these  pre- 
cepts by-and-bye. 

t  Bishop  of  Manchester.         %  Mr.  Peacock's  evidence. 

§  Mr.  Corbet,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club. 

II  Farmers,  quoted  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  Circular. 
U  Mr.  Peacock's  evidence. 
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do  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;*  that  they  tread  down  a  great  deal 
of  grain.f  Even  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  before  Mr.  Bright's 
Committee,  owned  that  they  live  on  grain  for  two  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  those  two  months  are  precisely  the  worst  for 
the  crops.  It  is  true  he  attempted  to  make  out  that  they  do 
as  much  good  by  the  worms  and  insects  they  destroy,  as  they 
do  harm  ;  but  this  opinion  was  "  contradicted  by  all  the  other 
witnesses,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise  to  game-preserving, 
whose  practical  knowledge  of  husbandry  or  the  habits  of  game 
enabled  them  to  offer  an  opinion."  And  in  the  committee  of 
last  year,  Mr.  Peacock  being  asked,  "  You  think  the  occa- 
sional good  they  do  in  destroying  insects  does  not  counter- 
balance the  harm  they  do  ?"  laconically  answered  "  No." 
Of  the  ravages  of  hares  and  rahhits  no  details  need  be  given 
here.  As  one  witness  in  his  vernacular  said  he  could  not 
"  condescend"  to  number  the  rabbits  in  a  certain  field,  so  in 
another  sense  of  the  word  I  shall  not  condescend  to  advance 
many  proofs  of  their  destrnctiveness.  But  when  we  read  of 
hares  coming  by  the  hundred  from  a  distance  of  four  miles  to 
feed  on  a  crop  of  turnips  ;  of  their  clearing  wire  fences  two 
feet  high  to  get  at  a  crop  ;  of  the  multifarious  destructive- 
ness  of  rabbits ;  of  their  so  injuring  the  young  larches  and 
hazels  as  to  make  them  not  worth  the  cutting  ;  of  their  ravages 
alone  almost  ruining  numbers  of  farmers  ;  of  twenty  thousand 
acres  in  one  district  of  Norfolk  being  untenanted  because  so 
poisoned  by  them ;  of  their  costing  the  farmer  10s.  per  head, 
and  consequently  of  nearly  £430  being  lost  to  the  nation  on 
every  ton  ot  them  sold  in  the  market ;%  of  even  foxes  being 
welcome  to  the  farmer  as  destroyers  of  vermin  ;  while  we  pity 
the  farmer  and  the  nation  groaning  under  such  depredations, 
we  must  marvel  at  the  legislature  which  permits  them.  A 
careless  or  ignorant  person  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  damage 
done  is  not  really  important.  But  in  evidence  given  on  Mr. 
Bright's  Committee,  one  witness  stated  that  on  a  farm  rented 
at  £800  the  damage  was  £200  per  annum,  his  landlord  in  this 
instance  becoming  a  preserver  after  he  had  taken  the  farm  ; 
another,  that  he  had  valued  damages  at  from  £2  to  £6  per 
acre ;  another,  that  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  he  had 
the  damage  valued  twice  at  £105  and  i'129  ;  another,  that  two 
valuers  had  assessed  the  damage  to  forty-five  acres  at  £172, 
for  which  he  had  received  no  compensation ;  another,  that 
his  father  having  been  nearly  ruined  by  game,  he  had  only 
taken  the  farm  on  the  steward's  promise  that  he  should  not 
be  injured,  and  that  he  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  £400  per 
annum ;  another,  that  he  had  valued  the  damage  done  to  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  £150  per  annum  ;  another, 
that  he  had  lost  £150  perannnm  by  game  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Sturt,  M.P.,  had  given  up  his  farm  in  consequence,  and  would 
gladly  have  paid  another  £100  of  rent  if  there  had  been  no 
game  :  another,  also  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Sturt,  that  in  one  year  lie 
had  lost  £163  on  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  ;  another, 
that  on  two  farms  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  acres  he 
had  lost £1,000  in  one  year;  and  another,  that  he  had  by 
experiment  found  that  four  rabbits  consumed  nearly  as  much 
as  one  sheep.  After  such  evidence,  it  is  amazing  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  think  it  necessary  to  appoint 
another  Committee  in  1872.  That  Committee  seems  most 
unevenly  constituted,  there  being,  I  believe,  only  three  out 
of  the  twenty-one  members  in  favour  of  total  abolition.  Never- 
theless, the  evidence  elicited  by  it  proves  that  though  indi- 
vidual cases  may  have  been  ameliorated,  battue  shooting  has 
not  made  the  lot  of  the  farmer  on  the  whole  less  hard,  and 
that,  if  it  is  true  that  the  land  is  falling  into  fewer  hands  every 
year,  the  antagonism  between  the  amusements  of  the  few  and 
the  interests  of  the  many  must  be  yearly  becoming  more  dan- 
gerous. The  tenant  farmers  examined  fully  corroborate  the 
evidence  summarised  above.  We  are  told  of  hares  coming  by 
hundreds  every  night  to  their  turnips,  which  they  nibbled  so 
that  almost  every  turnip  became  rotten  ;§  of  £150  damage 
done  to  one  field  ;  ||  of  the  damage  done  on  one  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres  by  ground  game  amounting  to  £300  in  the  year 
1869,  besides  the  cost  of  cartage,  and  the  occupier's  inability 
to  keep  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  number  of  sheep, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  usual  number  of  cattle  ;^  of  nothing 
growing  where  rabbits  eat  and  trample  ;||  of  over  six  thousand 
rabbits  being  killed  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  on  under  seven 
hundred  acres  ;**  of  cattle  put  out  to  grass  losing  flesh  on 
ground  overrun  by  ground    game  iff  of  land  being  actually 
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planted  with  Swedish  turnips  to  keep  rabbits  off  neighbouring 
land  planted  with  common  turnips,  with  the  result  that  the 
Swedish  turnips  were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  land  so 
poisoned  by  the  rabbit  droppings,  that  no  corn  would  grow  on 
it  next  year  ;*  of  the  damage  on  one  farm  of  five  hundred 
acres  being  valued  at  £177  one  year  and  £197  another  jf  of 
ig220  being  assessed  as  the  damage  done  on  a  farm  rented  a 
£400  ;%  of  the  destruction  of  the  turnip  crop,  to  which  hares 
and  rabbits  are  most  partial,  striking  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  fertility  of  Scotland,  because  entailing  the  diminution 
of  every  subsequent  crop  ;§  of  its  being  a  landlord's  right  to 
let  a  farm  with  no  ground  game  on  it,  and  afterwards  to  in- 
crease the  game  so  as  entirely  to  ruin  the  tenant  ;^  and  of  the 
insolvency  of  many  Norfolk  farmers  being  due  to  the  over- 
preservation  of  game.  ||  That  all  this  is  due  to  the  Game- 
laws  is  proved  by  the  game  preservers'  assertion  that  to 
abolish  them  would  be  to  extirpate  game.  The  farmer's  love 
of  sport  makes  him  credulous ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  he 
should  have  been  hoodwinked  so  long.  There  is  something 
quite  pathetic  in  the  eagerness  with  which  witness  after  witness 
disclaims  the  idea  of  spoiling  his  landlord's  sport  ;  he  would 
gladly  aUow  him  sport,  if  only  he  himself  might  be  allowed  to 
live.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present  agitation  will  wring  from 
the  selfish  landlord  something  more  than  a  bare  livelihood  for 
the  generous  tenant.  When  the  Game-laws  are  abolished, 
his  skill  and  enterprise  will  no  longer  be  handicapped  as  they 
are  now.  He  will  be  encouraged  to  expend 
capital  on  his  land,  and  he  will  have  capital  to 
expend.  He  will  be  able  to  pay  better  wages,  and  command 
better  work  ;  for  a  necessarily  diminished  expenditure  involves 
a  diminished  employment  of  labour.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Jandowners'  leaders  should  not  have  voluntarily  attempted  to 
stem  the  evil  before  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
They  do  not  deny  it  is  an  evil.  Lord  Derby  admits  it ;  Lord 
Granville  admits  it;  Mr.  Gerard  Sturt  is  beginning  to  admit 
it.  But  of  all  of  them,  only  Lord  Hatherley,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  in  words  as  terse  as  they 
are  true :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  grievance  arising 
from  the  Game-laws  can  be  relieved  by  any  palliations ;  there- 
fore they  must  be  altogether  got  rid  of."  For  what  are  the 
pleas  which  Game  Preservers  offer  ?  First,  they  say,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Game-laws  would  involve  the  extermination 
of  game.  The  Earl  of  Airlie  is  of  this  opinion^"  In  abolish- 
ing the  Game-laws,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  you 
abolish  not  only  hares  and  rabbits,  but  grouse  and  partridges, 
and  all  other  winged  game."  But,  as  later  on  he  says,  "  As 
regards  rabbits,  there  are  some  places  where  it  is  impossible 
to  exterminate  them,"  we  must  clearly  be  on  our  guard  against 
taking  his  opinions  as  gospel.  But  the  argument  is  worth 
answering,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  easy  to  answer.  Many  birds 
which  are  good  food,  and  saleable,  are  protected  by  no  special 
laws,  and  yet  in  some  districts  are  a  perfect  pest.  Moles  and 
rats,  which  we  should  only  be  too  glad  to  exterminate,  we 
cannot.  In  no  country  are  Game-laws  so  severe  as  in  ours. 
But  in  Germany  there  is  plenty  of  game ;  and  in  France, 
where  there  has  been  no  Game-law  for  eighty  years,  and 
where  the  tenant  has  little  or  none  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
English  tenant  to  show  his  landlord  sport,  out  of  16,000,000 
francs'  worth  of  game  sold  in  Paris  last  year,  only  1,500,000 
francs  were  paid  for  foreign  game.  No  doubt,  game  would 
he  thinned,  and  battues  be  impossible — and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  desire — but  of  old-fashioned  sport  there  would  be  no 
lack  ;  the  farmers  would  take  care  of  that.  Mr.  Walker  said 
in  his  evidence,  "  T  consider  that  game  would  exist,  supposing 
that  there  were  no  laws  to  protect  it."  There  would  be  no 
blazing  away  into  platoons  of  fat  pheasants  ;  but,  as  animals 
grew  wilder  and  scarcer,  the  skill  and  endurance  of  the 
genuine  hunter  would  again  be  called  into  play,  and  the  only 
plausible  defence  against  Mr.  Freeman's  logically  unassailable 
position,  that  all  hunting  is  inhuman,  might,  on  the  score  of 
expediency,  be  urged  with  some  force.  This  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  who  plead  that  the  Game-laws 
should  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  give  our  statesmen  and  lawyers 
relaxation.  Lord  Airlie  would  not  be  robbed  of  his  recrea- 
tions, but  would  enjoy  them  in  a  manlier  way  ;  not  that 
robbed  would  be  the  right  word  to  use  if  he  were  deprived  of 
his  sport.  His  case,  if  he  had  a  case,  would  be  indefensible. 
A  tenth  of  Scotland,  and  heaven  knows  how  much  of  England 
and  Ireland,  to  be  kept  as  a  playground  for  Lord  Airlie  and 
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his  friends  !  He  should  have  hved  in  the  days  of  Commodus 
or  Lucullus.  Even  The  Saturday  Review  cannot  stomach 
such  "  nonsense."  Sydney  Smith  furnished  the  right  answer 
to  these  impertinences  when  he  said,  "  If  gentlemen  cannot 
breathe  fresh  air  without  injustice,  let  tliem  putrefy  in  Cran- 
bourne  Alley.  Make  just  laws,  and  let  squires  live  and  die 
wliere  tliey  please."  If  it  were  a  subject  for  argument,  I 
miglit  pause,  to  show  that  our  hardest-working  statesmen  need 
no  sucli  relaxation,  and  that  there  are  many  modes  of  relaxa- 
tion wliich  are  not  depenoent  on  the  shedding  of  blood.  But 
just  think  what  the  argument  amounts  to.  The  labourers  and 
farmers  are  demoralised,  but — Lord  Airlie  enjoys  shooting 
grouse.  The  nation  is  impoverished,  but — Lord  Airlie  likes 
a  day's  deer-stalking.  Why,  even  poets  who  dedicate  their 
books  to  marquises,  and  the  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Muscular 
Christianity  School,  cannot  stomach  such  doctrines.  Let 
Lord  Airlie  gratify  his  taste  by  all  means  ;  but  we  need  not 
specially  legislate  for  his  gratification.  I  have  heard  of  Nero 
fiddling  when  Home  was  burning  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the 
Ilomans  burned  Rome  that  Nero  might  fiddle.  The  absurdity 
of  the  relaxation  theory  is  only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of 
the  food  theory.  But  it  has  lately  become  a  favourite  one 
with  game  preservers,  to  whom  a  little  make-believe  Political 
Economy  is  as  irresistible  and  disastrous  a  temptation  as  his 
first  experiment  with  a  razor  is  to  a  boy.  Game,  they  say, 
keeps  down  the  price  of  meat,  and  to  abolish  the  Game-laws 
would  be  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  hares  and  rabbits.  As 
Lord  Airlie  says,  and  everyone  knows,  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  extirpate  rabbits  as  rats,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  price 
of  a  poor  man's  dinner  would  be  increased  by  giving  him  the 
cliance  of  procuring  it  for  nothing.  Lord  Malmesbury,  by  a 
characteristically  lucus  a  non  lucendo  mode  of  reasoning,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  hares  and  rabbits  are  of  national  im- 
portance as  articles  of  food,  because  we  import  150,000  rabbits 
a  week  from  Ostend,  because  we  export  30,000,000  skins  a 
year,  and  because  English  rabbits  produce  in  a  year  37,000 
tons  of  meat.  According  to  Mr.  Taylor's  calculation,  pre- 
viously quoted,  this  amount  of  rabbit  meat  involves  a  loss  to 
the  nation  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  millions  a  year.  But, 
after  all,  Lord  Malmesbury  only  proves  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  rabbits,  and  that  not  to  the  extent  of  one  per  head  of  the 
population.  And  as  for  the  30,000,000  skins,  Mr.  Baily's  evi- 
dence shows  that  they  are  worth  only  from  £60,000  to 
^70,000.  His  evidence  is,  in  other  respects,  remarkable.  He 
is  a  game  dealer,  who  supplies  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  with  infor- 
mation, and  not  likely  to  be  a  hitter  opponent  of  the  Game- 
laws.  He  tried  to  prove  that  rabbits  could  be  reared  at  a  profit 
in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  tlie  farmers ;  but  when  asked 
wiiy,  then,  certain  warrens  had  been  given  up,  could  not 
answer,  and  it  came  out  afterwards  that  the  rabbits  he  had 
purchased  had  been  reared  on  sand-hills,  "  like  what  is  called 
the  Links  on  the  North-Eastern  coast."  He  also  dilated  on 
tlie  eager  competition  for  rabbits  by  the  lower  classes  in 
London,  but  said,  elsewhere,  that  the  demand  for  game  had 
not  increased  of  late  years,  nor  had  the  supply,  for  "  the  better 
the  farming  the  worse  the  land  is  for  game ;"  that  nearly  all 
game  was  bought  for  the  London  market ;  that  the  poor  were 
equally  keen  in  competing  "  for  a  stinking  partridge  or  phea- 
sant, although  they  will  not  go  into  the  butcher's  shop  to  get 
a  piece  of  mutton ;  "  and  that  a  man  who  lived  on  rabbits  would 
"  cut  a  very  poor  figure" — from  all  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  crave  for  rabbits  is  the  diseased  crave  of  an  urban 
population  for  a  change  of  fare,  and  that  if  a  Londoner  chooses 
to  pay  7^d.  per  pound  for  a  bony  rabbit,  when  he  can  get  a 
shoulder  or  "  fore  leg"  of  mutton  for  9d.  per  pound,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  nation  should  pay  £15,000,000  per 
annum  to  gratify  his  appetite.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if 
a  rabbit  costs  20d.,  and  one  in  twenty  is  killed  in  a  year,  any 
rabbit  which  costs  more  than  one  penny  to  rear  is  a  dead  loss 
to  the  community.*  This,  compared  with  Mr.  Taylor's  calcu- 
lation, gives  the  data  for  a  little  sum  which  any  one  may  work 
out  for  himself.  Again,  three  rabbits,  if  we  take  into  account 
what  they  spoil  as  well  as  what  they  eat,  consume  as  much 
as  a  sheep  :  30,000,000  rabbits,  therefore,  are  equivalent  to 
10,000,000  sheep  ;  for  Lord  Malmesbury  is  defending  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  and,  therefore,  we  must  assume  that  they 
are  bred  on  land  which  would  grow  corn  or  keep  sheep.  If 
they  were  bred  on  sand-hills,  of  course,  the  argument  goes  for 
nothing.    Granting,  therefore,  that  rabbits  are  an  occasional 
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luxury  to  the  poor,  are  we  to  suppose  that  one  man  in  England 
would  prefer  a  rabbit  to  the  third  of  a  sheep,  if  he  were  offered 
his  choice?  If  it  really  paid  to  rear  rabbits,  farmers  would 
farm  rabbits  instead  of  sheep  or  corn.  But  the  farmer  receives 
not  a  farthing  even  of  the  small  return  they  do  yield.  The 
farmer  pays  for  the  rearing,  and  the  landlord  pockets  the  price. 
Laws  which  saddle  the  farmer  with  the  expense  of  production, 
and  defraud  the  nation  of  other  and  better  food,  are  un- 
righteous laws.  The  whole  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  A 
rabbit  reared  among  rocks  or  sand-hills  may  be  cheap  food ;  a 
rabbit  reared  ou  corn,  of  which  it  eats  more  than  it  is  worth, 
is  very  dear  food  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  landlord  will  rear  his 
three  rabbits,  and  won't  rear  his  one  sheep,  because  that 
thoughtless  animal  will  not  make  sport  for  him,  will  never 
make  it  cheap.  That  rabbits,  practically,  are  reared  on  the 
crops,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  They  "  get  like  skele- 
tons if  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  out"  on  the  crops.*  The 
ne  plus  ultra  of  folly,  however,  is  not  reached  by  the  cham- 
pions of  rabbits.  One  writer  chaunts  the  praise  of  venison  as 
cheaper  and  more  nutritious  food  than  mutton  or  beef.  A 
generalisation  from  a  joint  is  not  worth  much  at  best ;  but  did 
this  economist,  who  must  be  of  kin  to  the  man  who  thought 
rabbits  were  worth  preserving  for  the  value  of  their  manure, 
ever  consider  how  much  food  which  might  have  been  turned 
into,  and  so  cheapened  the  price  of,  beef  and  mutton,  had  been 
expended  in  producing  this  venison  ?  Or  did  he  reflect  that 
the  taste  for  venison  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  except 
with  the  rich,  and  that  tlie  demand  being  limited,  there  is 
no  certain  sale  for  it,  and  therefore  no  market  price,  except 
perhaps  in  a  few  towns  ?  Besides,  if  he  proves  anything,  he 
proves  too  much.  If  venison  is  cheaper  than  mutton,  why  in 
the  world  are  not  the  paupers  fed  on  it  in  the  workhouses  ? 
The  same  reply  may,  of  course,  also  be  made  to  those  who  say 
the  same  thing  about  hares  or  rabbits,  or  pheasants,  which 
Lord  Airlie  has  "  never  found  it"  profitable  to  rear.  A  corre- 
spondent of  Land  and  Water  declares  that  "  game  is  meat" 
(which  no  one  ever  doubted,  but  we  may  suppose  he  means 
cheap  meat),  because  he  turns  300,000  hares,  &c.,  into  potted 
meat  every  year.  This  gentleman  "  admires  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkeley,"  and  must  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
lady  who  wondered,  if  the  people  were  starving,  why  they 
didn't  live  on  buns.  Such  arguments  would  be  beneath  notice 
if  they  were  not  so  pertinaciously  urged.  I  have  always  re- 
garded the  presents  made  to  hospitals  by  sportsmen  as  a  kindly 
sort  of  sin  or  trespass  offering — much  like  the  contribution  of 
a  Derby  winner's  owner  to  a  missionary-box — but,  if  these  en- 
thusiasts are  to  be  believed,  generosity  could  assume  no  more 
economical  shape.  But  surely  no  sensible  person  can  be  mis- 
led by  these  sham  appeals  to  political  economy,  which  only  in- 
volve game-preservers  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  profess  to  act 
solely  from  a  love  of  sport,  they  can  be  proved  to  be  morally  in 
the  wrong.  If  they  are  content  to  be  classed  with  other 
tradesmen,  who  butcher  their  meat,  and  sell  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  they  are  economically  in  the  wrong.  They 
have  no  right  to  mix  up  the  two  questions.  A  defence  of  sport 
as  sport  I  can  understand,  and,  to  some  extent,  sympathise  with ; 
but  a  see-saw  apology  for  a  hybrid  compound  of  sport  and 
huckstering  I  cannot  understand.  The  man  who  has  an  eye 
to  the  money  he  will  make  when  he  is  making  his  bag,  should 
only  not  assume  the  steel  and  the  blue  frock,  because  it 
would  be  a  slur  upon  the  butcher;  for  the  latter  pursues 
a  noxious  trade  from  necessity,  the  former  for  pleasure. 
The  truth  of  tiie  matter  seems  to  be,  that  while 
amusement  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  game-preserving, 
there  is  now-a-days  a  sordid  side  to  it  as  well.  Sport 
is  no  longer  sport  only.  The  modern  sportsman  combines 
business  with  pleasure,  and  has  become  the  chief  dealer  with 
the  poulterers  of  the  great  towns.  Mr.  Baily  says, "  I  do  not  buy 
from  local  dealers  at  all ;  I  buy  from  the  owners  of  game." 
And  being  asked  if  game  could  be  reared  as  poultry,  he  replied, 
"  I  think  not.  Nobody  would  take  the  trouble  of  preserving 
and  raising  game,  unless  they  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
shooting  it  afterwards."  Driven  from  his  other  strongholds, 
the  game-preserver  falls  back  eventually  on  an  argument 
which  he  thinks  impregnable.  He  says,  "  After  all,  the  land 
is  ray  own.  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  it  ?"  Mr.  Bruce 
stated  the  argument,  which  he  thought  a  strong  one,  very 
clearly  the  other  day  :  "  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
more  food  would  be  produced  if  game  were  not  preserved  to 
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the  extent  that  it  is."  "  With  respect  to  the  Game-laws,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  subject  of  very  great 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  no  legislator  will  interfere  with  a 
man's  free  use  of  his  own  land  without  very  strong  reasons. 
A  proprietor  says,  '  Suppose,  instead  of  having  a  well-filled 
hay-yard  or  poultry-yard  I  prefer  to  have  woods  filled  with 
pheasants,  why  should  not  I  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  which  I  have  reared  at  great  expense,  and  for  my 
own  advantage  and  pleasure  ?'  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say."  In  the  same  spirit,  Lord  Elcho  asks  Lord  Airlie  if  he 
thinks  it  would  be  more  reasonable  in  the  State  to  limit  a 
landowner  "  growing  grouse,"  than  it  would  be  to  limit  a 
farmer  to  one  crop,  and  Lord  Airlie,  of  course,  answers  "  No." 
Now,  no  one  denies  that  a  landowner  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  land  ;  but  the  State  may  fairly  abolish  all  laws  par- 
tial to  the  landowner.  Mr.  Bruce  speaks  of  property.  But 
game  is  not  property.  And  hay-yards  and  poultry-yards  do 
not  injure  anyone;  game  does.  Therefore,  the  law  which 
protects  the  former  by  ordinary  means,  should  not  protect  the 
latter  by  extraordinary  ones.  Nay,  if  it  may  tax  and  legislate 
against  gin  traffic,  avowedly  because  it  is  harmful  to  the  coun- 
try, why  should  it  not  so  tax  and  hamper  game  preserving  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible,  if  oaly  some  tax  could  be 
devised  which  would  not  practically  fall  upon  the  tenant?  But 
at  present  we  should  be  content  with  the  abolition  of  unjust 
laws.  Let  the  landlord  use  his  legal  rights  to  the  utmost. 
"  The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it."  But  the  law 
ought  not  deliberately  to  help  a  man  in  doing  anything  which 
8  injurious  to  the  nation. 

Take  then  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 

But  in  the  cutting  of  it  if  thou  doest  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 

Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

The  time  may  come  when  even  so  much  cannot  be  conceded. 
With  a  population  increasing  so  fast,  we  may  find  it  absolutely 
necessary,  before  many  years  are  past,  to  limit  the  amount  of  land 
anyone  may  devote  to  purposes  of  pleasure.  No  lover  of  nature 
wishes  to  see  the  day  arrive,  but  come  it  may.  Even  now  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  law  would,  in  some  cases,  interfere 
to  prevent  a  man  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  The 
Spectator  lately  published  a  curious  list  of  millionnaires  who 
had  died  in  a  single  year.  What  was  a  gigantic  fortune  a 
f(  w  years  ago  will  be  a  comparatively  small  one  a  few 
years  hence.  Now,  supposing  a  man  of  gigantic  fortune 
should  for  some  grudge,  or  in  the  spirit  of  a  Pimon,  buy  up  a 
county,  or  even  a  town,  and  deliberately  evict  the  population 
and  turn  the  land  into  a  desert.  Would  he  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own  P  If  so,  England  would  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  a  few  hundred  rich  men.  Within  certain  limits 
a  man  is  master  of  his  property,  and  it  is  for  the  general  in- 
terest tliat  the  law  should  not  vexatiously  meddle  with  him. 
But  he  should,  ou  his  part,  be  equally  careful  not  to  overstep 
those  limits.  We  may  safely  smile  at  such  threats  as  Lord 
Airlie's,  that  landowners  will  be  tempted,  if  deprived  of  their 
sporting  privileges,  to  take  large  tracts  of  land  into  their  own 
hands.  What,  and  support  their  own  game  ?  Not  they. 
Otliers  threaten  to  turn  all  their  arable  land  into  pasture.  They 
might  as  well  threaten  to  cut  their  own  throats,  and  with  the 
blunt  instead  of  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife.  While  England  is 
mainly  dependent  on  home  corn  supplies,  they  will  grow  corn. 
Much  of  their  land  is  unsuited  for  grass.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  grow  corn,  if  only  to  feed  their  game.  They  could 
not  dispense  with  roots  if  they  kept  cattle,  and  the  roots  would 
be  devoured  by  the  game  also.  The  fact  is,  the  landlord  knows 
well  enough  that  he  is  well  off.  He  grumbles  at  getting  3 
per  cent,  from  land,  but  he  inwardly  reflects  that  the  political 
influence,  social  consideration,  and  amusement  for  himself  and 
his  friends,  which  go  with  the  land,  make  his  investment  an 
excellent  one,  so  excellent,  that  its  saleable  value  increases 
every  year.  If  he  is  dissatisfied  he  lias  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hand.  He  has  merely  to  sell  liis  land  and  double  his  income. 
That  is  the  landlord's  position.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
prune  away  those  excrescences  which  liis  selfishness  has  grafted 
on  the  law  in  his  own  favour.  The  most  olfeusive  of  these  is 
the  Game-law  code,  and  nothing  but  complete  excision  will 
effect  our  object.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  ask  us  what  we 
are  prepared  to  propose  in  its  place.  Our  present  business  is 
to  destroy,  not  to  construct ;  though  in  this  case  we  believe 
that  destruction  and  construction  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
—Nature  being  the  best  regulator  of  game.    One  witness  said 


that  in  Prussia  a  law  protecting  the  crops  had  been  found 
necessary,  and  we  may  require  some  such  substitute  for 
the  Game-laws.  But  our  present  business  is  to  destroy. 
It  used  to  be  felony  to  kill  a  hawk  when  hawking 
was  fashionable.  That  law  has  long  been  consigned  to 
limbo,  and  its  lineal  representatives  must  be  sent  after 
it.  Half-measures  will  be  useless.  To  take  hares  and 
rabbits  out  of  the  list  of  game  would  satisfy  some  farmers,  but 
not  all.  Mr  Stewart  said  in  his  evidence,  "  It  might  suit 
myself,  but  there  are  other  parties  who  do  complain  of  the 
winged  game."  Lord  Airlie,  as  we  have  seen,  with  cynical 
frankness,  explains  how  it  would  prove  ineffectual.  Mr.  Mann 
quite  agrees  with  Lord  Airlie,  and  says  matters  would  even  be 
worse,  for  the  tenant  would  be  obliged  to  look  after  his  la- 
bourers in  order  to  prevent  their  killing  rabbits  and  hares.  It 
is  said  that  arbitration  might  be  a  corrective,  and  that  in  point 
of  fact  compensation  is  now  given  to  the  tenant.  Even  if  the 
last  assertion  were  true,  it  would  be  shameful  that  it  should 
rest  with  the  landlord  to  give  compensation  or  not  at  his 
pleasure.  But  it  is  not  true.  Grey  of  Dilston  declared,  "  I 
have  never  yet,  when  valuation  and  arbitration  are  resorted  to, 
seen  the  farmer  get  one-half  of  what  I  considered  he  was  en- 
titled to."  Mr.  Stewart  says,  "  1  would  say,  as  a  practical 
farmer,  that  it  is  impossible  any  one  can  value  accurately  the 
damage  done  by  game."  Mr.  Walker  does  not  consider  such 
valuation  possible,  either  for  a  farmer  or  valuer.  Lord  Airlie 
says  that  a  fair  valuation  satisfies  neither  party.  But  it  is 
said  that  a  tenant  may  sue  his  landlord  if  he  disagrees  with 
him.  Mr.  P.  Christie  informs  us  of  the  result  of  such  in- 
fatuation. A  tenant  sued  his  landlord  for  damages  awarded 
by  two  valuers — one  his,  one  the  landlords.  He  gained  his 
claim— i£197 — and  all  he  received  was  £40.  Extra-judicial 
expenses  swallowed  up  the  rest.  Even  Lord  Airlie  thinks  that 
the  tenant's  legal  chance  amounts  practically  to  a  denial  of 
justice.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  compensation  "most  unsatisfac- 
tory." Mr.  Stewart  tried,  with  some  neighbours,  to  get  com- 
pensation from  his  landlord,  telling  him  "  they  should  always 
be  happy  to  see  him  and  his  friends  get  a  good  day's  shooting." 
The  landlord  replied  that  "  they  were  a  set  of  troublesome 
fellows."  They  asked  for  a  few  traps.  He  replied,  "  that  he 
would  not  be  dictated  to  us  by  as  to  trapping.  If  we  were  not 
pleased  we  could  give  up  our  farms."  Mr.  Taylor  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  but,  by  threatening  an  action,  at  length  came  off 
with  only  the  loss  of  the  profit  he  would  have  made  from  the 
crop  destroyed.  It  is  urged  that  a  stringent  trespass  law 
would  be  a  proper  alternative  to  the  Game-laws.  But  if  there 
was  less  preserving,  there  would  be  less  temptation  to  trespass. 
Thin  the  game,  and  you  practically  abolish  trespassing.  Mr, 
Stewart  does  not  think  a  change  in  the  Game-laws  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  who  go  about  the  land.  Mr. 
Walker  thinks  that  with  "  fewer  game"  there  would  be  fewer 
trespassers.  And  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  seen  a  man  on  horse- 
back and  80  men  on  foot  come  after  a  hare  raised  by  Lord 
Dalhousie's  beaters  over  a  turnip  field,  is  naturally  of  opinion 
"  that  no  trespass  could  likely  happen,  although  the  Game- 
laws  were  abolished  to-morrow,  equal  to  Lord  Dalhousie's." 
Some  farmers  were  in  favour  of  a  trespass  law  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. But  when  pressed,  as  Mr.  Lett  was,  as  to  how  it 
would  work,  they  utterly  broke  down ;  and  Mr.  Lett  said  that 
if  the  tenant  could  kill  game,  he  would  so  keep  it  down  that 
the  poacher  would  not  find  it  worth  his  while  to  come  after  it. 
When  Mr.  Mann  was  questioned,  it  turned  out  that  even  with 
the  present  Game-laws  he  wanted  a  more  stringent  trespass 
law  as  well.  Finally,  apart  from  all  such  evidence,  we  may 
safely  conclude  with  Lord  Derby  about  a  trespass  law,  "  that 
the  public  would  neither  consent  to  its  being  passed,  nor  con- 
sent to  its  being  enforced  if  it  were  passed."  The  panacea  of 
The  Thnes  is  to  make  game  property.  It  would  make  property 
what  Blackstone  specially  defines  as  fercc  naiiira,  and  there- 
fore as  common  property.  A  good  deal  of  sophistry  is  brought 
to  the  support  of  this  proposition.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  on 
the  case  being  put  to  him  in  its  strongest  form  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  tore  it  to  shreds.  Make  game  property,  he  said,  and 
every  boy  who  killed  a  rabbit  would  be  branded  as  a  thief,  and 
recorded  a  thief  in  the  county  books.  "  That  would  be  horri- 
ble ;  it  is  a  thing  which  the  country  would  not  tolerate  for  an 
hour,  I  think."  The  sophistical  question  was  then  asked  him, 
how  a  |)h(!asant — of  a  peculiar  breed,  perhaps — differed  from 
a  chicken  ;  why  it  was  theft  to  take  a  chicken  and  not  a 
pheasant  ?  He  retorted  by  asking  why  it  was  not  theft  for 
such  a  set  of  pheasants  to  be  turned  on  to  his  corn,  saying  the 
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moral  act  was  every  bit  as  bad  in  one  case  as  the  other.  But 
he  might  have  stated  his  case  more  clearly.  If  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  pheasants  straying  any  more  than 
chickens  stray,  the  only  requisite  remedy  for  damage  done  by 
a  pheasant  would  be  the  one  available  for  damage  done  by  a 
chicken — an  action  for  the  amount.  No  one  would  object  to 
its  being  considered  theft  to  take  a  pheasant  which  was  kept 
in  an  aviary  for  instance.  If  such  precautions  are  not  taken, 
it  clearly  proves  that  the  pheasant  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  chickens,  but  is  fevit  natura,  as  Blackstone 
declared.  The  remedy  of  The  Times,  in  short,  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  It  would  intensify  the  feud  between  preserver 
and  poacher.    It  would  make  the  farmer  more  the  slave  of 


the  gamekeeper,  and  tlie  landlord  more  a  despot  than  ever.  It 
would  not  in  the  least  convince  the  proscribed  class  that  they 
were  morally  in  the  wrong,  and  so  would  more  dangerously 
confuse  their  ideas  about  the  eighth  commandment  than  the 
existing  laws  do.  Tlie  effect  of  tliis  would  be  to  sap  the  force 
of  all  law.  And,  lastly,  it  would  feed  and  foster  still  more  a 
canker  already  sorely  preying  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
On  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf  being  better  than  no  bread,  we 
may  accept  hares  and  rabbits  as  a  provisional  instalment  of 
what  we  demand.  But  nothing  short  of  Cato's  sentence  must 
in  the  end  be  passed  upon  the  Game-laws — Belendce  sunt.— 
Mr.  A.  H.  Beesly,  in  The  Forinightly  Revieio. 


THE  EISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  STEAM  LOCOMOTION  ON  COMMON  ROADS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
John  Head,  of  Messrs.  Ransoraes,  Sims,  and  Head,  of  Ipswich, 
read  a  paper  which  was  divided  into  four  parts : 

1.  Road  locomotives  for   conveyance   of    passengers,  also 

locomotives  for  use  on  tramways  ; 
3.  Road  locomotives  for  conveyance  of  goods,  heavy  weights, 
&c.,  also  steam  road  roDers  ; 

3.  Locomotives  for  use   in  agricultural  operations,  steam 

ploughing,  &c. ; 

4.  Locomotives  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Head  commenced  with  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  road 
locomotive  irom  the  time  of  its  introduction,  about  the  year 
1827,  up  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  energy  and  talent 
which  had  been  displayed  by  Gurney,  Hancock,  Scott  Rnssell, 
and  other  of  the  early  inventors  between  the  years  1825  and 
183-i,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  appeared  to  beset  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  introduce  steam  on  common  roads.  It 
was  also  shown  that  a  great  demand  existed  for  more  rapid 
communication,  on  account  of  the  increasing  traffic  which  had 
begun  to  be  developed  about  this  time  in  England,  and  although 
a  great  many  persons  were  in  favour  of  improving  the  traffic 
on  common  roads  by  the  use  of  steam  power,  it  was  soon  found 
that  although  the  first  outlay  for  a  railway  between  two  towns 
was  much  greater  than  for  a  service  of  steam  coaches  ou  exist- 
ing roads,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  yet  the  iron  road  laid  on  a  level  must  in  the  end  prove 
successful,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the  latter  system  of 
dealing  with  the  increased  traffic,  the  impossibility  of  ma- 
noeuvring two  carriages,  or  even  one,  on  a  narrow  or  badly 
metalled  road  ;  and  lastly,  the  common  right  which  every  in- 
habitant of  the  country  had  to  t]\e  turnpike  road,  in  addition 
to  the  power  possessed  by  trustees,  of  fresh  metalling  the  roads 
and  imposing  toUs,  which  were  often  more  per  diem  than  the 
total  cost  of  running  the  engine.  These  insuperable  difficulties 
had  caused  tlie  abandonment  of  steam  locomotion  on  common 
roads  until  about  the  year  1856,  when  the  subject  was  again 
revived,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation  of  these  engines  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  attention 
of  engineers  interested  in  the  subject  had  been  diverted  almost 
entirely  from  the  question  of  passenger  traffic — and  to  a  great 
extent  also  from  the  conveyance  of  goods — and  devoted  to  the 
study  of  agricultural  requirements,  although  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  a  good  deal  of  attention  had  been  turned  to 
reviving  the  subject  of  passenger  traffic,  not  only  on  common 
roads,  but  also  lor  tramways.  The  use  of  these  engines  for 
military  purposes  had  also  claimed  serious  consideration.  Be- 
fore commencing  a  description  of  the  various  locomotives, 
the  consideration  of  the  various  driving  wheels  which  had  been 
designed,  as  they  performed  the  most  important  functions  in  the 
component  parts  of  a  traction  engine,  was  touched  on.  They 
might  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  elastic,  flexible,  and  rigid. 
An  "  elastic"  wheel  was  understood  to  be  one  whose  structure 
was  sufficiently  resilient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  bearing 
springs,  but  the  circumference  of  which  did  not  necessarily 
deviate  from  the  circular  form  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  tread.  A 
"  flexible"  wheel  was  one  wliose  treading  face  suffered  a  mate- 
rial change  of  form  as  it  rolled  along,  so  as  to  have  a  large 
portion  of  its  peripheiy  continually  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  following  table,  compiled  partly  by  Lieut.  Cromptou, 
Rnd  partly  from  other  sources,  showed  the  resistance  of  smooth 


rigid  wheels,  in  lbs.  per  ton,  on  different  surfaces,  although  in 
some  cases  they  appeared  rather  high  : 

On  very  good  pavement =     35 

„  good  macadam =    60 

„  ordinary  macadam   =     90 

„   newly  laid  gravel =200 

„  soft  grass  land =300 

„  newly  laid  metal =440 

The  india-rubber  wheel  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson  was 
designed  to  act  as  a  spring  and  also  to  increase  the  adhesion 
through  tlie  flattening  action  of  the  india-rubber  at  the  tread 
of  the  wheel.  Mr.  Thomson  stretched  a  ring  of  india-rubber 
about  five  inches  thick  round  a  wheel  formed  like  a  drum, 
allowing  the  india-rubber  to  rotate  if  necessary.  In  the  early 
experiments  it  was  found  that  the  india-rubber  slipped  on 
damp  roads  and  greasy  mud,  and  was  also  very  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  various  substances  found  on  tfie  roads.  Mr. 
Thomson,  therefore,  designed  a  sort  of  armour,  consisting  of 
flat  plates  turned  over  at  the  edge  and  joined  together  by 
links.  This  species  of  armour  gave  much  trouble  oiviog  to 
the  continued  breakage  of  the  link  pins,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  tire  in  its  place,  unless  the  shoes  were  very  tight. 
Messrs.  Aveling  and  Greig,  also  Mr.  Tliomson  and  Mr.  Burrell 
have  much  improved  these  shoes  ;  in  the  former  case  this  is 
accomplished  by  discarding  the  links  and  substituting  an 
attachment  of  the  shoes  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  in  the 
latter  case  by  allowing  the  steel  plates  to  touch  eacli  other  and 
lap  over  and  clip  the  angle  iron  rim  of  the  wheel  on  both 
sides.  These  latter  shoes  had  been  found  to  answer  in  prac- 
tice better  than  the  former  ones,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  experiments  had  not  been  of  sufficient  duration  to  form 
any  trustworthy  data  of  their  permanent  success.  The  india- 
rubber  tire  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  perfect  spring 
to  the  engine,  and  formed  a  safe  and  sure  break.  Its  resist- 
ance on  good  macadam  was  more  than  a  rigid  wheel,  although 
on  a  rough  or  newly  metalled  road  the  flexible  wlieel  had  a 
great  advantage  owing  to  the  great  surface  of  its  tread.  Over 
paved  roads  the  rubber,  or  any  other  flexible  wheel,  was  deci- 
dedly superior  to  the  rigid  driver,  owing  to  the  increased 
amount  of  surface  of  adhesion  in  the  former.  One  of  the 
principal  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  india-rubber  tires  was  their 
great  prime  cost.  The  cost  of  the  tires  for  the  Ravee, 
built  at  Ipswich  for  the  Indian  Government,  amounted  to 
£211 ;  and  of  the  Sutherland,  which  was  smaller  in  diameter 
but  of  greater  width,  £234;.  It  was  difficult  to  form  any  cor- 
rect formula  for  the  depreciation  of  these  tires,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  the  experiments  hitherto  conducted,  and  the  short 
time  which  engines  on  this  patent  have  been  at  work.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  stated  that  after  running  1,000  miles 
during  90  days,  the  india-rubber  tires  weighing  when  new 
l,3371bs.,  were  reduced  to  l,2021b3.,  or  about  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  G.  F.  White,  of  Aberdeen,  ran  IjiOO  miles  with  his  tires 
in  309  days,  and  the  weight  was  diminished  in  this  time  from. 
1,267  to  l,1331bs.,  or  about  10  per  cent.  The  tires  have  been 
relined  with  thin  india-rubber,  and  are  now  vi  orking  satisfac- 
torily. Lieut.  Crompton  wrote  from  India :  "The  tires  of  the 
driving  wheels  wear  well,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  heat," 
and  he  hoped  to  run  8,000  miles  with  a  set.  Adam's  wheel : 
This  wheel  was  purely  elastic,  and  only  acted  as  a  spring  to 
the  engine.  It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  centre  and  arms, 
having  a  heavy  T  iron  rim,  between  which  and  the  outer  tire 
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were  inserted  treading  blocks  of  rubber  about  two  inches  thick. 
These  blocks  were  kept  in  position  by  means  of  two  angle 
irons,  rivetted  to  the  outer  rim.  A  drag  link  connected  the 
o«tside  tire  with  a  T  iron  ring.  In  Brerarae's  flexible  steel 
tire  wheels  the  flexible  tire  was  formed  of  one  or  more  rings, 
and  each  of  these  rings  was  constructed  of  one  or  more 
bands  of  steel  or  other  similar  materials ;  to  the  tire  were 
attached  an  adequate  number  of  arms  or  links,  which  made 
the  connection  between  the  tire  and  central  part  of 
the  wheel,  so  that  the  arms  or  links  projecting  a  given  dis- 
tance beyond  the  periphery  of  the  central  part  were  able  to 
support  the  lateral  thrust  or  pressure  which  the  wheel  might 
be  exposed  to,  and  were  free  to  adjust  themselves  vertically  to 
any  curve  the  elastic  tire  might  assume  under  a  dead  load  at 
the  axis  moviug  towards  the  centre,  la  the  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Wolverhampton 
in  1871,  by  Messrs.  Bramwell  and  Easton,  with  an  engine 
fitted  with  Thomson's  patent  india-rubber  and  smooth  cast- 
iron  wheels,  of  the  same  width  and  diameter,  and  another  10 
H.P.  road  locomotive,  with  iron  driving  wheels,  with  cross 
bars  cast  on  the  rim,  it  was  found  that  the  co-efficient  of  ad- 
hesion of  the  india-rubber  was  .45,  that  of  the  large  cross-bar 
■wheel  of  the  10  H.P.  engine  .35,  and  the  plain  cast-iron 
wheel  .SM,  and  that  the  india-rubbber  tire  would  take  a  gross 
load  of  five  times  the  insistent  weight  upon  the  drivers  up  an 
incline  of  1  in  18  ;  the  cast-iron  tires  with  cross-bars  3.75 
times  the  weight  on  the  drivers  up  the  same  incline,  and 
the  cast-iron  solid  smooth  wheels  not  more  than  three  times 
the  weight.  With  respect  to  passenger  engines,  Gurney,  of 
London,  was  the  first  person  who  perfected  a  passenger  loco- 
motive which  was  able  to  run  for  hire  against  a  stage-coach. 
The  external  appearance  was  like  a  large  mail-coach,  the 
cylinders  were  liorizontal,  and  coupled  direct  to  a  pair  of  5 
feet  drivers.  The  boiler  consisted  of  a  net-work  of  Ij-inch 
tubes,  within  which  was  a  fire,  the  necessary  draught  being 
caused  by  a  fan  blowing  into  a  close  ash  pan.  The  great  de- 
fect in  this  engine  was  the  cranked  axle,  wliich  continually 
broke.  The  boiler  tubes  also  gave  much  trouble  from  leak- 
age. Hancock,  of  Stratford,  was  by  far  the  most  successful 
of  the  numerous  steam-coach  builders  who  flourished  betvveen 
the  years  1827  and  1831-.  His  engines  were  self-contained 
omnibuses,  running  on  four  wheels  ;  the  cylinders  were  in- 
verted and  geared  to  the  main  axle  by  chains,  with  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1 ;  the  boiler  was  about  2  feet  square  and  3  feet  high,  and 
filled  with  flat  chambers,  connected  together,  the  outer  pres- 
sure being  taken  by  two  strong  wrought-iron  plates,  firmly  se- 
cured by  cross-bolts  and  girders ;  the  draught  was  kept  up  by 
a  fan,  driven  from  the  crank  shaft,  discharging  into  a  close 
ash-pan.  This  engine  ran  for  some  time  regularly  between 
the  City  and  Faddiugton,  and  three  of  them  were  worked  for 
five  mouths  on  the  Paddiugton  Road,  running  4,200  miles, 
and  carrying  13,000  passengers.  The  average  speed,  when 
out  of  towns,  was  about  ten  miles  an  hour  ;  but  they,  at  times, 
attained  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour.  The  passenger 
road-eogine,  designed  by  Scott  Russell,  was  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  a  large  family  coach.  The  engine  had  two  vertical 
cylinders,  geared  2  to  1  to  the  driving  wheels.  The  boiler 
was  rectangular,  with  internal  furnaces  and  return  tubes  on 
the  same  level,  like  a  miniature  marine  boiler.  Behind  the 
engine  a  sort  of  two-wheeled  cart  carried  the  fuel  and  water, 
and  formed  extra  passenger  seats.  Six  of  these  engines  ran 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  in  1834,  and  carried  a  large 
number  of  passengers  at  a  good  speed.  Alter  the  year  1838 
little  or  nothing  was  done  with  passenger  engines  until  1871, 
when  Mr.  Nairn,  of  Leitli,  started  a  steam  omnibus  called  the 
Pioneer  between  Edinburgh  and  Portobello,  and  several  en- 
gines had  been  constructed  with  Thomson's  patent  wheels  for 
passenger  traffic,  the  chief  of  which  had  been  for  foreign  use. 
The  largest  of  these  were  four  engines,  constructed  for  the 
Indian  Government,  by  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Head  on 
the  above  patent.  The  cylinders  were  vertical,  and  placed 
behind  the  boiler,  whicli  was  on  the  Eield  system,  with  a  very 
large  amount  of  heating  surface.  The  steersman  and  stoker 
were  in  front  of  the  engine,  all  the  handles  for  working  the 
engine  being  alongside  the  steering  wheel.  One  of  these  en- 
gines, the  Ravee,  made  a  double  journey  between  Ipswich  and 
Edinburgh  in  October,  1871,  a  total  distance  of  850  miles, 
which  was  the  most  remarkable  run  ever  made  by  any  road 
locomotive.  The  average  speed  was  about  0.9  miles  per  hour  for 
the  time  actually  running,  but  ou  several  occasions  a  speed  of 
15  and  eyen  20  milea  au  hour  was  maintained  for  short  distances. 


Street  Tramway  Locomotives  for  Passenger  J'/T/^^c.^Many 
means  had  been  proposed  for  propelling  street  cars,  and  several 
of  these,  such  as  compressed  air,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid 
had  been  actually  tried ;  but  although  each  of  these  or  other 
plans  had  been  made  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
were  designed,  and  might  even  be  useful  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  usual 
means  of  working  street  tramways  by  mechanical  power  would 
be  by  ordinary  steam-engines  made  and  specially  adapted  to 
the  street  traffic.  There  were  only  two  feasible  ways  of  applying 
steam  power  to  tramways  :  1st,  by  means  of  a  self-containing 
steam  car,  running  upon  four  or  more  wheels ;  and  2nd,  by  a 
detached  engine  drawing  one  or  more  cars.  The  first  of  these 
systems  had  been  successfully  adopted  on  some  lines  in  Ame- 
rica, but  it  had  the  objection  that  the  passengers  did  not  like 
to  be  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  boiler,  and  if  it  were  ge- 
nerally adopted  the  existing  tramway  companies  must  purchase 
entirely  new  rolling  stock.  This  principle  of  construction  had 
however  the  advantage  in  ascending  heavy  inclines,  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  car,  engine  and  passengers  could  be  uti- 
lised for  adhesion.  The  second  system  permitted  the  use  of  all 
the  existing  rolling  stock  of  the  present  horse  tramway  com- 
panies with  but  Uttle  alteration,  besides  being  more  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principle  adopted  on  railways  and  generally 
approved  of  by  the  travelling  public.  It  appeared  that  one  of 
the  best  street  tramway  locomotives  yet  proposed  was  that  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Todd.  It  was  however  only  in- 
tended for  light  traffic.  The  double  cylinders,  guides,  crank 
shaft  and  gearing  were  placed  in  a  close  box  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  Tlie  driving  wheels  were  of  the  Mansell  construction, 
6  feet  in  diameter,  and  fitted  with  steel  tires.  The  engine, 
when  drawing  a  single  forty-passenger  car,  was  calculated  to 
give  an  effective  power  of  13  H.P.,  and  weighed,  when  loaded, 
about  3^  tons.  A  slight  blowing  fan  of  an  ingenious  construc- 
tion, driven  by  the  exhaust  steam,  was  placed  in  communication 
with  a  close  ash-pan.  This  apparatus  besides  being  silent  was 
also  self-acting,  starting  and  stopping  with  the  engine.  When 
going  up  an  incline  the  back  pressure  increased  and  the  fan 
ran  fast ;  when  going  down-hill,  the  steam  being  almost  shut 
olf,  the  speed  of  the  fan  was  very  much  reduced,  and  the  blast 
in  the  fire-box  diminished.  Many  engines  had  been  designed 
as  road  locomotives  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  few  have  been  used  solely  for  this  purpose  in 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  Road  Lo- 
comotive Act,  and  the  difficulties  which  were  always  attendant 
upon  the  manipulation  of  a  train  of  waggons  on  a  common 
road,  when  it  was  necessary  to  uncouple  them,  or  to  shunt,  or, 
in  fact,  to  carry  out  any  of  the  various  operations  which  are 
always  more  or  less  attendant  upon  the  management  of  several 
waggons  coupled  together,  except  they  run  upon  an  iron  rail 
or  tramway.  The  cost  of  haulage  by  steam  as  reckoned  in  the 
following  table,  may  be  considered  as  approximately  correct : 

Horses  on  common  roads     6d.    to  12d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

Steam 3d.    to    4d.  „ 

Horses    on    tramway,  if 
nearly  level    2^d.  to    3d.  „ 

Steam  on  tramway    l^d.  to    2d.  „ 

Steam  on  railway O^d.  to    Id.  „ 

Boydell's  engine,  manufactured  by  Charles  Burrell,  of  Thet- 
ford,  the  Steam  Elephant,  by  Taylor,  oi  Birkenhead,  and  some 
locomotives  by  Tennant,  of  Leith,  were  amongst  the  earliest 
goods  engines  used  in  this  country ;  but  although  they  pos- 
sessed great  tractive  powers,  they  were  all  too  heavy  and  cumber- 
some to  be  used  economically,  and  the  wear  and  tear  was  found 
to  be  very  great.  Messrs,  Aveling  and  Porter,  of  Rochester, 
designed  oneof  the  mostsuccessful  goodsengines,about  ten  years 
ago,  and  several  of  them  were  at  work  in  this  country,  although 
a  larger  number  had  been  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  trial  was  made  with  one  of 
Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter's  engines  in  America,  by  Pro- 
fessor Thurston,  who,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Polytechnic 
Club  of  the  American  Institute,  gave  the  following 
abstract  of  his  experiments : — "  The  expense  account, 
when  doing  heavy  work  on  the  common  road,  under  the 
described  conditions,  by  steam  power,  is  less  thau  25 
per  centum  of  the  average  cost  of  horse  power,  as  de- 
duced from  the  total  expense  of  such  power  in  New  York 
State ;  while,  if  we  take  for  comparison  the  lowest  estimate 
that  we  can  find  data  for  in  our  whole  country,  we  still  find 
the  cost  of  steam  power  to  be  but  29  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
of  horgee.    We  may  state  the  fact  in  another  way,  a  steam 
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ttaction  engine,  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  25  horses,  may 
be  purchased  and  worked  at  as  little  expense  as  a  team  of  6  or 
8  horses."  The  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  also 
constructed  an  entirely  novel  form  of  road  locoraotiTe,  which 
he  designated  by  the  name  of  "  road  steamer,"  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  to  reduce  tlie  weight  of  the  traction  engine, 
and  to  introduce  several  material  improvements  which,  when 
modified  by  experience,  would  be  found  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
gress of  steam  locomotion  on  common  roads.  Mr.  Thomson's 
engines  were  easy  to  manage,  and  were  able  to  draw  a  large 
amount  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  india-rubber  tires  on  the  driving  wheels,  and,  con- 
sidering tbe  speed  at  which  these  engines  could  run,  the 
machinery  was  kept  in  better  order  through  the  elasticity  of  the 
india-rubber  acting  as  a  spring,  than  iu  any  other  system  yet 
adopted.  Messrs.  J.  Fowler  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  whose  firm 
was  Tndl  known  in  connection  with  the  steam  plough,  had 
also  devoted  much  attention  to  locomotives  for  common  roads, 
and  their  present  engine  might  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  yet  designed  for  the  purposes  of  heavy  traffic.  Several  of 
these  engines  were  employed  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere,  for 
transporting  coals,  minerals,  &c.,  and  one  of  them,  fitted 
with  india-rubber  wheels,  had  been  continuously  at  work 
for  some  time  over  paved  roads  and  heavy  inclines,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  at  a  cost  of  4  2-5d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  lid.  per  ton  the  whole  distance  of  2|  miles,  which 
would  have  cost,  with  horses,  2s.  6d.  Steam  road  rollers  have 
only  been  brought  into  use  in  England  during  the  last  few 
years,  although  they  have  been  employed  in  Paris  since  the 
year  1864.  The  rollers  hitherto  made  by  Messrs.  Aveling  and 
Porter,  and  generally  in  use  in  England,  were  those  weighing 
about  15  to  20  tons,  with  driving  wheels  respectively  of  5  feet 
and  5^  feet  in  diameter.  The  working  expenses  might  be 
calculated  at  about  15s.  per  diem,  and  the  number  of  square 
yards  rolled  for  the  above  sum  will  average  2,000  per  diem, 
but,  of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  material  to 
be  operated  upon.  An  average  of  from  10  to  12  yards  may 
be  rolled  and  consolidated  for  one  penny.  After  several  years' 
experience  with  the  road  rollers  hitherto  constructed,  Mr. 
Aveling  discovered  that  they  were  rather  too  heavy  for  making 
newroads,  and  too  broad  for  narrower  crooked  places,  in  addition 
to  which  they  were  not  well  adapted  for  haulage,  which  was  an 
important  feature  iu  the  economy  of  road  construction  by  steam 
power.  He  therefore  designed  a  new  road  roller,  which  some- 
what resembled  one  of  his  traction  engines,  with  the  driving 
wheels  converted  into  rollers,  and  the  space  between  them 
covered  by  a  pair  of  front  rollers  which  also  act  as  steering 
wheels.  These  front  rollers  were  made  conical  or  dished,  in 
order  that  on  the  ground  line  they  may  be  close  together, 
while  above  their  axle  there  is  a  space  for  a  vertical  shaft, 
■which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  front  of  the  boiler.  To  the 
extremities  of  this  axle  a  forked  or  saddle  piece  was  attached, 
to  act  as  a  guide  for  tlie  steering  chains,  and  these  chains 
passed  rearwards  to  a  transverse  roller,  which  was  acted  opon 
by  a  worm  and  pinion  connected  with  the  steersman's  wheel. 
By  keeping  the  driving  wheels  behind  instead  of  in  front,  as 
in  the  engines  previously  described,  the  greatest  bite  was 
obtained  in  ascending  inclines  and  going  over  soft  places. 
Besides  being  capable  of  hauling  trucks,  this  engine  was  fur- 
nished with  a  fly-wheel,  and  could  be  used  for  driving  a  Blake's 
stone-breaker,  or  any  other  machinery  connected  with  road^ 
making.  Tbe  weight  of  the  engine  was  about  8  tons,  and  the 
nominal  power  five-horse.  In  Paris  the  Gellerat  system  of 
steam  roller  had  been  employed,  which  differed  materially 
from  that  designed  by  Mr.  A^veling,  in  the  position  of  the 
rollers ;  there  were  3  teet  11  inches  in  diameter  and  4:  feet  7 
inches  wide,  and  placed  under  the  frame  upon  which  the  boiler 
was  supported,  and  connected  to  the  engine,  which  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  boiler  by  means  of  pitched  chains.  On  the 
side  of  the  engine  where  the  attachment  was  made  with  the 
crank  shaft,  the  axles  turned  in  radial  boxes,  fixed  to  horn 
plates,  similar  to  an  ordinary  locomotive,  whilst  on  tlie  other 
side  the  axle  boxes  were  free  to  move  backwards  and  forwards, 
sliding  on  the  frame  of  the  engine,  and  connected  together  by 
a  rod,  with  a  male  and  female  screw,  worked  from  the  foot 
plate  by  a  vertical  shaft,  connected  by  bevel  wheels  with 
the  steersman's  handle.  When  the  engine  moved  in  a  straight 
line  the  axles  were  kept  parallel,  but  when  necessary  to  turn 
a  corner  the  centres  on  one  side  were  drawn  together,  and 
consequently,  the  rollers  acted  like  a  double  steering  wheel, 
turning  the  engine  in  a  very  small  space.    From  a  report  of 


the  road  surveyors  in  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  steam 
road  rolhng  was  estimated  at  7d.  per  ton  per  mile;  whilst 
horse  rolling  was  usually  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per 
ton  per  mile.  Although  several  excellent  farm  locomotives 
were  in  use,  there  was  not  much  novelty  in  the  construction  of 
these  engines,  and  they  really  consisted  of  a  portable  engine, 
fitted  with  various  methods  of  transmittiag  the  power  from  the 
crank  shaft  to  the  road  wheels.  The  chief  difficuUy  which 
had  beset  engineers  in  the  construction  of  this  class  of  ma- 
chinery, had  been  the  impossibility  of  theoretically  calculating 
the  varied  strains  to  which  the  component  parts  of  such  an 
engine  were  subjected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  railway 
locomotive,  and  the  principal  proportions  of  the  engines  illus- 
trated in  the  paper  had  been  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
experience  and  laborious  experiment.  Thb  two  first  self- 
moving  or  traction  engines  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rau- 
sorae  :  the  first  in  1846,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Meeting,  at  Bristol  ;  and  the  second  in  1849,  at  Norwich  ; 
but  as  the  idea  of  moving  the  engines  by  steam  did  not  find 
favour  with  farmers,  little  was  done  until  eight  or  nine  years 
after,  when  Mr.  Burrell  designed  his  agricultural  locomotive, 
in  which  the  transmission  between  the  engine  and  driving 
wheels  was  effected  by  means  of  a  pitched  chain,  and  with 
several  improvements  he  had  adhered  to  this  principle  to  the 
present  time  One  feature  in  his  engine  was  worthy  of 
notice.  The  hinder  part  of  the  engine  was  mounted  upon 
volute  springs,  set  at  an  angle,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  the  chains,  and  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  the  use  of  springs  diminished  to  a  great  extent  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  engine.  Mr.  Aveling  exhibited  his  first  engine 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Canterbury,  in 
1860.  It  also  worked  with  a  pitched  chain,  and  was  steered 
by  means  of  a  fifth  wheel,  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  wrought  frame,  fixed  to  the  fore  axle.  The  boiler 
was  of  the  usual  locomotive  type,  with  one  cylinder  placed  on 
the  top,  and  the  crank  shaft  was  connected  with  the  driving 
wheels  by  means  of  malleable  iron  gearing.  An  ingenious 
arrangement  for  faciUtating  the  turn  of  corners,  called  a 
"  compensating  gear,"  or  "  Jack  in  the  box,"  was  fixed  on  the 
driving  axle,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  clutches  for  driving 
wheels  iu  and  out  of  gear  when  going  round  sharp  corners. 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttlewoth,  and  Messrs.  John  Fowler 
and  Co.  also  manufactured  agricultural  engines,  equal  in  point 
of  workmanship  and  design  to  those  already  described,  but  dif- 
fering somewhat  in  their  general  arrangement  and  details. 
Messrs.  Fowler's  steam  ploughing  engines  being  constructed 
so  as  to  move  themselves  on  the  road,  and  haul  not  only  the 
implements  which  form  part  of  the  tackle,  but  also  waggons 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  came  within  the  range 
of  locomotives  on  common  roads.  The  double-engine  system 
of  steam  ploughing,  in  which  each  engine  was  placed  on  an 
opposite  headland  of  the  field,  moving  themselves  at  intervals, 
and  alternately  winding  up  or  paying  out  the  steel  rope  which 
hauled  the  implements  to  and  fro,  had  been  found  the  most 
economical  in  the  variety  of  trials  to  which  steam  ploughs 
had  been  subjected  for  several  years,  and  the  12  H.P.  engine 
of  Messrs.  Jno.  Fowler  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  was  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  steam-ploughing  engine  yet  designed.  The 
engines  for  steam  ploughing  were  generally  of  more  power, 
and,  consequently,  heavier  than  the  ordinary  farm  engine,  on 
account  of  the  greater  amount  of  power  which  was  necessary 
to  till  the  land,  than  to  perform  any  other  agricultural  ope- 
ration. 

The  following  data  respecting  the  cost  of  power  in  steam 
ploughing  were  deduced  by  the  judges  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
1871,  from  the  various  experiments  and  trials  carried  out  at 
that  time  : 

The  average  consumption  of  coal  -=  1611bs.  per  acre. 

„  „  water  =  115  galls,  per  acre. 

„  „  oil  and  tallow  ^  o'l  ozs.  per 

acre. 

„  ,,  water  per  lb.  of  coal  =  7'2lbs. 

„  ,,  coal,  per  mean  indicated  H.P. 

per  hour  7"llbs. 

„  weight  of  earth  moved  per  lb.  of  coal  ^  9'3 

tons. 

So  little  experience  had  been  gained  in  the  employment  of 

road  locomotives  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  heavy  guns,  siege 

trains,  and  transport  waggons  in  time  of  actual  war,  that  no 

reliable  data  existed  upon  which  to  form  a  practical  opinion 
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respecting  the  advantages  of  their  use  in  lieu  of  horses  for  the 
transport  of  war  material.  It  had,  however,  for  some  time 
been  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  experienced  engineers 
and  artillery  officers,  that  steam  power  might  be  advantage- 
ously employed  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  an  army  on  the 
march.  A  road  locomotive  could  be  used  as  a  fixed  engine, 
to  saw  wood  or  pump  water.  li  could  be  employed  for  trans- 
porting guns  or  other  war  material,  and  was  specially  useful 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fortress,  when  the  town  formed  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  and  the  railway  the  two  sides,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  used  by  the  besieging  army.  All  stores 
and  provisions  required  to  be  transported  beyond  the  fortress 
must  go  along  a  line  of  road  forming  the  base  of  this  triangle, 
and  the  traction  engine,  with  its  train,  would  form  a  much 
more  rapid  means  of  communication  between  the  two  railway 
stations,  than  ordinary  carts  or  waggons  drawn  by  horses  or 
bullocks.  The  Prussians,  at  Metz,  constructed  a  line  20  kilo- 
metres long,  to  skirt  the  fortress  of  the  city,  but  it  was  not  re- 
quired, as  tlie  garrison  capitulated  before  its  completion.  In 
addition  to  the  above  uses,  the  engine  could  be  so  constructed 
that  flanged  railway  wheels  might  be  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary rigid  wheels  used  on  common  roads,  and  it  would  then 
serve  as  a  light  railway  locomotive  in  case  the  enemy  des- 
troyed or  secured  all  the  rolling  stock  on  the  existing  rail- 
ways. A  traction-engine  for  military  purposes  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  constructed,  almost  entirely,  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
breakage.  Its  weight  should  not  exceed  5  tons,  with  about 
73  cwt.  on  the  driving  wheels  in  order  that  it  might  be  able 
to  pass  over  the  pontoons  as  at  present  constructed,  and  also 
over  temporary  wooden  bridges,  hastily  made  to  repair  the 


arches  in  masonry  or  iron,  blown  up  by  the  enemy.  It  should 
be  furnished  with  a  powerful  windlass,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  engine,  after  having  ascended  a  hill  or  tii,- 
versed  a  soft  road  or  marsh,  could  remain  stationary,  and  haul 
the  guns  or  waggons  up  the  incline  or  through  the  bog  by  means 
of  a  steel  rope,  one  end  of  which  would  be  fastened  to  the  load 
and  the  other  to  the  drum,  which  would  be  slowly  wound  np 
by  the  engine,  thus  enabling  it  to  drag  heavy  loads  through 
difficult  places,  almost  inaccessible  for  horses.  Messrs.  Aveling 
and  Porter  had  constructed  several  traction  engines  for  the 
Royal  Engineer  department,  weighing  not  more  than  5  tons, 
and  they  had  been  successfully  employed  for  various  military 
purposes.  Two  of  Messrs.  Fowler's  steam  ploughing  engines 
were  employed  by  the  Prussians  in  the  late  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  transporting  guns  and  war  material,  and  they  were 
found  extremely  useful  for  hauling  heavy  guns  and  transport- 
ing  weights  which  could  not  be  moved  by  horses.  Not  being 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  it  was  found  that  their  weight 
limited  their  general  use,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  taking 
them  over  temporary  bridges  and  pontoons.  From  all  data 
which  could  be  collected  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  British 
army  should  be  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  traction  engines, 
specially  constructed,  could  be  used  with  great  success  by  the 
transport  corps ;  and  considering  that  any  amount  of  steam 
power  might  be  kept  by  Government  in  reserve,  with  no 
further  outlay  than  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested,  the 
subject  of  employing  steam  instead  of  animal  power  was 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  time,  when  horses  become 
more  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain  every  year. 

On  Tuesday,  April  22nd,  at  8  p.m.,  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Head's  paper  will  follow  at  the  Institution. 


THE    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES    OF    ANIMALS    COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  Baiclay,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  has  offered 
the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  provisions  for  dis- 
covering and  dealing  with  cattle-plague,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  sheep-pox : 

Discovery  of  Disease. — (1.)  The  occupant  of  any  farm  or 
building  (excepting  licensed  slaughter-houses)  where  any  neat 
animal  dies  or  is  slaughtered  to  report  such  death  or  slaughter 
within  three  days  to  the  police  or  local  authority.  (3.)  The 
owner  of  any  animal  affected  with  any  of  the  diseases  above 
named  to  report  the  same.  (3.)  Every  veterinary  surgeon  or 
person  professing  to  treat  diseased  animals  to  certify  cases  of 
the  diseases  above  named,  receiving  a  sufficient  fee  therefor. 
(4.)  Police  constables  to  report  any  suspicious  causes  of  di- 
sease which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Compensation. — (5.)  The  owner  of  stock  to  be  compensated 
to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  his  loss  for  animals  slaugh- 
tered by  the  local  authority,  but  no  animal  to  be  valued  in  es- 
timating loss  at  over  £40. 

Organisation. —  (6.)  Onel  ocai  authority  for  each  county, 
elected  jointly  by  the  county  and  the  burghs  within  it.  (7-) 
The  cost  of  general  management,  printing,  advertising  and 
chief  inspector  to  be  charged  rateably  over  the  whole,  and  any 
payment  for  compensation  and  sub-inspection  to  be  charged 
against  the  county  or  burgh  where  incurred  exclusively.  (8.) 
At  least  one  inspector,  with  adec(uate  salary,  to  be  appointed 
in  each  county,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  (unless  in  counties  excepted  by  the  Privy  Council).  The 
chief  inspector  to  be  responsible  to  carry  out  the  whole  duties 
under  tbe  Act  within  his  county  to  superintend  the  dealing 
with  disease,  and  to  keep  and  report  such  statistics  as  the  Privy 
Council  may  require.  (9.)  The  chief  inspectors  to  employ 
sub-inspectors  (not  necessarily  veterinary  surgeons),  to  take 
charge  of  herds  where  disease  exists,  and  to  see  the  orders  of 
chief  inspectors  duly  carried  out  with  diligence  and  care. 

Mode  of  Dcalhuj  with  Diseased  Animals  where  Disease  has 
been  Discovered. — (10.)  All  animals  labouring  under  the  di- 
seases named  to  be  slaughtered  forthwith.  (11.)  The  local 
authority  to  have  power  to  slaughter  all  animals  in  the  same 
herd  with  diseased  animals,  and  in  the  case  of  cattle  plague  all 
cattle  in  adjacent  fields  or  buildings.  (12.)  No  animal  to  be 
moved  out  of  an  infected  place  for  thirty  days  after  the  last 
case,  nor  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  during  a  further 
period  of  two  months  without  a  certificate  by  inspector.    (13.) 


Animals  unaffected  by  disease  may  be  moved  freely  within  an 
infected  place  or  the  land  in  the  same  possession  provided  no 
other  land  (except  a  public  road  or  highway)  intervene,  sub- 
ject always  to  any  rules  or  regulations  of  the  local  authority. 
(14.)  Local  authorities  to  have  power  to  make  any  rules  or 
regulations,  or  to  issue  any  directions  regarding  cattle  or  per- 
sons in  charge  of  them  within  an  infected  place.  (15.)  Any 
local  authority  to  have  power  to  deal,  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
may  consider  expedient,  with  any  cattle  labouring  under  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  found  on  any  public  road,  or  exposed  in  any 
market  or  fair,  and  to  charge  any  expense  against  the  owner 
or  to  retain  and  sell  the  cattle,  failing  payment  in  satisfaction 
of  such  expenses.  (16:)  Should  any  local  authority  fail  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  in  suppressing  the 
disease,  the  Privy  Council  to  have  power  to  send  an  inspector 
to  give  directions  for  the  suppression  of  disease,  with  power 
to  have  such  directions  carried  into  effect,  charging  all  ex- 
penses so  incurred  against  the  local  authority. 

Professor  Simonds  was  under  examination  and  re-examina- 
tion on  Monday  and  Thuisday,  and  the  following  are  some  of 
the  chief  points  in  his  evidence.  He  would  leave  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  this  country  to  take  care  pretty  much  of  itself,  or 
leave  its  control  with  the  different  local  authorities.  He 
would  recommend  fat  stock  affected  with  the  disease  to  be 
driven  off  the  farm  to  a  slauglitering  house,  as  he  did  not  think 
tiiere  would  be  much  danger  from  such  a  course;  and  otherwise, 
if  killed  by  the  buyer  on  the  homestead  the  farmer  would  not 
get  the  full  price  for  his  beasts.  On  an  average  there  was 
not  a  loss  of  £1  a  head  on  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  although  milch  cows  would  suffer  more,  but  still  not 
so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  as  in  the  dairy  of  the  milk- 
man. The  disease  could,  however,  be  communicated  by  the  milk. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  and  Irish  beasts  he  would  have  all  fat 
stock  affected  slaughtered  on  landing,  but  the  foreign  and  Irish 
stores  afl'ected  he  would  have  sent  back,  and  this  would  make 
the  Irish  shippers  more  careful.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  diseased  Irish  stock,  which  he  had  seen,  must  have  come 
from  diseased  herds.  The  inspection  of  stock  should  take 
place  on  debarkation,  not  on  embarkation,  and  if  one  animal 
were  found  diseased,  he  would  condemn  the  whole  cargo, 
no  matter  how  numerous.  As  to  sheep-scab,  this  migt)t 
he  exterminated  in  a  very  short  time,  by  properly 
dressing  the  animals ;  but  he  would  scarcely  go  so  far 
as  to  ordering  a    power  of   entry  to    see  that    this  was 
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done.  Every  animal  affected  with  sheep-pox  should  be 
slaughtered,  but  not  animals  who  had  come  in  contact  with 
those  diseased.  If  the  diseased  sheep  were  promptly  isolated, 
the  affection  could  only  spread  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Under 
certain  circumstances  he  would  recommend  inoculation  ;  as 
where  the  disease  ruled  considerably,  he  would  take  away  the 
affected  and  inoculate  the   others.    He   considered  Deptford 


market  had  all  the  proper  appliances  for  its  purpose,  excepting, 
possibly  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  dead  meat  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. He  did  not  consider  the  expenses  and  staff  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  excessive,  but  of  late  he  had  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  T.  Brown,   of  Marhara,  Norfolk,   will  be   one  of  the 
witnesses  next  called. 


CATTLE        INSURANCE. 


A  meeting,  for  the  promotion  of  an  association  for  the  in- 
surance of  cattle  and  live  stock,  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.  There  were  present — Mr.  C.  Seweil 
Read,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Barrow  Simonds, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Round,  M.P.,  and  others.  Around  the  walls  of 
the  room  maps  were  exhibited,  showing  by  varying  shades  of 
colour  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  the  cattle  plague,  the 
^foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ;  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  cattle ;  the  scab  in  sheep,  and  contagious 
diseases  generally  in  the  different  counties  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  question  was  one  which  he 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  brought  to  a  real  state  of 
progress.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  subject  of 
great  importance  in  this  country,  especially  when  they  consi- 
dered the  experience  through  which  they  had  passed  in  this 
country  during  the  preceding  six  years.  The  events  which 
had  transpired  during  that  period  had  tended  to  induce  men  to 
examine  carefully  the  causes  and  the  treatment  which  they 
required,  and  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  great  importance  of 
statistical  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  diseases 
affecting  cattle.  There  had  never  hitherto  been  anything  like 
an  adequate  attempt  to  insure  cattle  on  the  scale  required. 
He  was  persuaded  that  mere  local  efforts  were  apt  to  be  unsa- 
tisfactory. It  was  a  long  time  before  men  living  in  remote 
districts  became  aware  of  the  benefits  of  assurance,  and  there 
were  also  the  elements  of  uncertainty,  arising  from  doubts  as 
to  the  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  society  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  elements  of  uncertainly  upon  the  part  of  the 
insurance  society  as  to  whether  they  could  obtain  the  conii- 
dence  of  the  farmer  on  the  other.  That  very  day  a  complaint 
had  been  made  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  accurate 
returns  could  not  be  got  from  all  quarters  in  order  to  be  able 
to   form  the  basis  of  statistical  returns.    That  circumstance 


arose  from  the  same  causes  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  insur- 
ance. In  the  present  instance  the  insurance  of  cattle  and  live 
stock  was  intended  to  be  carried  out  upon  the  data  of  careful 
inquiry  and  statistical  information.  The  proposition  had  hia 
very  good  wishes  upon  that  account.  It  only  required  organi- 
sation spread  minutely  throughout  the  country  to  successfully 
effect  the  object  which  they  had  in  view.  Life  insurances, 
and  insurances  upon  shipping,  were  undertaken  upon  statistics 
proved  by  experience,  and  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the 
same  advantages  could  be  applied  to  the  insurance  of  live 
stock.  He  could  only  regret  that,  under  the  political  exigen- 
cies of  the  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adjourn  the  meeting 
to  a  date  when  the  attendance  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  desirous  of  seeing  it  carried  out,  could  be  more 
effectually  obtained. 

Mr.  Tattersall  (Manchester)  said  that  the  whole  of  the 
statistics  in  his  possession  had  been  collated  from  the  report 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  from  the 
cow  clubs,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  German  insurance  so- 
cieties. 

Dr.  Farr  said  that  Messrs.  Tattersall  and  Carillon  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  series  of  tables,  embodying  all  the  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject.  The  statistics  prepared  might  be 
regarded  as  safe,  sound,  and  reliable  for  a  basis  upon  which 
to  estimate  premiums  for  insurance.  They  all  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  cattle  could  be  insured  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

The  Chairman  :  That  cattle  and  live  stock  can  be  safely 
insured  ? 

Dr.  Farr  :  Certainly.  At  the  present  time  we  have  ship- 
ping and  house  insurances  effected  upon  data  less  complete 
than  the  returns  now  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing which  was  adopted. 


SALE   OF   MR.   BRASSEY'S   SHORTHORNS, 

At  Preston  Hall,  Aylespoed,  Kent.  Thursday,  April  3rd,  1873. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 


Preston  Hall  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been  the  home 
of  many  of  our  families  of  Shorthorns.  The  late  Mr. 
Betts  gradually  got  together  a  few,  until  1863,  when,  by 
the  investment  of  a  large  sum,  he  brought  down  the  luck- 
less Grand  Duchesses,  which  after  a  short  residence  were 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  great  May-day  sale  of  1867. 
Three  years  later,  when  many  changes  had  come  o'er  the 
scene,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Brassey  occupied  the  palatial  hall, 
and  took  the  farm  into  his  own  hands.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  well-known  buildings  should  have  good 
stock.  Under  the  guidance  of  his  father's  old  friend, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Bolden,  the  breeder  of  the  Duchesses,  some 
good  cows,  of  the  Lalage  and  Bracelet  tribe,  were  pur- 
chased at  Mr.  Oliver's  sale,  and  shortly  after  sixteen  cows 
and  heifers  were  picked  out  of  Mr.  Torr's  herd  at  Ay- 
lesby,  Lincolnshire,  and  sent  into  Kent,  where  they  were 
crossed  with  Mr.  Oliver's  Cherry  Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174). 
After  service  for  nearly  two  years  this  bull  was  replaced 
by  the  Second  Duke  of  Tregunter  (26022),  a  well-known 
Duke  bull,  sold  as  a  calf  for  500  guineas  to  Mr.  Bowly, 
at  whose  sale  Lord  Bective  purchased  him  for  900  gs. 


The  Aylesby  cattle,  with  one  exception,  bred  rapidly,  and 
in  three  years  the  place  was  somewhat  over-stocked. 
After  mature  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the 
whole  of  the  original  purchases  from  Mr.  Torr  and  their 
produce,  together  with  the  bull-calves  from  the  Bracelet  and 
other  cows. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  Council  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
stock  brought  down  many  visitors  even  before  the 
sale.  On  the  day,  the  North  Kent  Railway  down 
trains  being  awkward,  the  early  morning  train 
took  many  of  the  north  countrymen.  Mr.  Leney 
had  also  several  visitors,  so  that  Maidstone  was 
pretty  full.  The  morning  was  bright,  and  the  cows 
looked  to  advantage  in  the  divided  portions  of  the  park. 
Thick  good  massive  cows  they  were,  but  somewhat  lumpy, 
and  the  flaky  colour  of  the  red  and  whites  detracted  from 
their  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  colour  and 
style  are  leading  qualifications.  The  young  heifers  in  the 
feeding  stalls  looked  much  better  out  than  in  those  sunken 
pits.     The  yearlings,  a  nice  even   lot,  a  little  rough  here 
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and  there  about  the  horns,  were  fleshy  good  cattle ;  the 
Booth  rib  being  a  little  flattened,  doubtless  by  the  cross, 
though  in  hair,  colour,  and  beauty  they  were  as  admir- 
able, even  if  not  more  so,  than  the  cows.  The  bulk  of 
the  company  did  not  however  turn  in  until  the  noonday 
train,  and  luncheon  was  served  shortly  after,  Mr.  "Wyke- 
ham  Martin,  M.P.,  presiding.  Second  Duke  of  Ti-egunter 
paraded  whilst  the  stragglers  gathered  up,  but  as  the  bull 
was  being  led  out  the  staff  broke,  occasioning  some  little 
anxiety  among  those  near  the  gate.  The  buxom  propor- 
tions of  Welcome  Lass  soothed  the  ardour  of  the  impetuous 
Duke,  and  he  was  got  quietly  away  with  the  cow.  A  full 
account  of  the  herd,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  detail 
above,  preceded  the  conditions ;  whilst  Welcome  Lass 
returned  to  the  ring.  She  had  not  bred  for  two  years, 
but  was  supposed  to  be  holding  since  October.  Although 
very  full  of  flesh,  and  with  gigantic  loin  and  rumps,  she 
looked  fresh  and  healthy,  and  may  yet  do  Mr.  Dudding 
some  good.  Ware  Ripple — of  the  true  British  Prince 
type,  dark  roan  neck  and  light  roan  body — was  further 
set  off  by  nicely  curled  horns  and  the  credit  of  breeding 
and  milking  well.  She  goes  to  Canada  cheap  enough, 
where  thG  soi-t  are  appreciated  it  appears  by  recent  busi- 
ness, and  with  her  ofl'spring  realised  500  guineas.  Her 
heifer.  Ware  Rise,  if  rather  plain  coloured  with  a  white 
streak  down  the  face  on  a  red  body,  was  very  thick 
and  full  of  flesh,  being  by  Blinkhoolie,  a  favourite 
bull  of  the  Bright  tribe,  which  Mr.  Torr  has  now 
in  use  at  Aylesby.  She  goes  into  Lancashire  at 
125  guineas.  Lot  17  was  also  from  her,  and  very  greatly 
admired :  she  possessed  more  style  than  her  half-sister, 
which  she  probably  gets  through  the  elegance  of  the 
Mantalini  blood  in  her  sire  Lord  Napier.  After  severe 
fighting  between  Canada  and  Kent  she  remains 
in  tbe  county.  Oddly  enough  she,  as  well  as  her 
heifers,  bred  rather  indifferently  to  the  Cherry  bull. 
Lot  3,  Water  Snowdrop,  a  large  fine  white  cow  by 
Prince  of  Warlaby,  one  of  the  best  Warlaby  sires,  calved 
a  little  roan  bull  calf  on  the  first  of  April.  The  biddings 
were  somewhat  languid  ;  and  she  too  goes  into  Lancashire, 
ana  her  calf  to  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Torr's  favourite  cow 
Waterloo  Plume,  of  the  same  large  scale  as  lot  3,  had 
lost  her  last  calf,  and  went  rather  cheap  to  her  breeder  at 
80  gs. ;  he  also  took  her  heifer  at  160  gs.,  with  a  remark 
that  he  had  got  the  only  two  that  he  had  bid  for.  Her 
second  heifer  goes  out  to  Canada.  The  Bright  tribe, 
tracing  to  Mr.  Booth's  noted  cow  Anna,  was 
the  pick  of  the  sale,  especially  as  lot  13,  Bright 
Ringlet,  came  out  as  splendid  a  cow  as  any  one 
need  look  upon.  Lot  5,  Bright  Hale,  by  Breast 
Plate,  from  own  sister  to  Ringlet's  grauddam,  had  just 
calved  a  roan  cow-calf,  and  was  giving  six  gallons  of  milk 
a  day.  She  looked  rather  light  after  calving,  and  milk- 
ing so  heavily  too  ;  still  she  was  a  lengthy  fine  cow,  with 
a  deal  ef  high-bred  look  about  her.  Whilst  waiting  for 
the  calf  the  biddings  rolled  slowly  along  to  150  gs.,  but 
the  hair  and  colour  of  the  calf  sent  them  along  until 
Sandy  Connon,  ^Slr.  Bolton's  representative  from  Ire- 
land, shook  his  head  at  285  gs.,  and  Mr.  Smith  takes  her 
to  supply  milk  on  board  an  Australian  clipper.  He  got  the 
calf  also.  Three  of  the  selected  sixteen  were  by  Cherry 
Prince,  a  bull  Mr.  Torr  bred,  and  slightly  used.  He  was 
out  of  the  Bates  cow.  Cherry  Duchess  10th,  by  Prince  of 
Warlaby.  The  blend  was  not  productive  of  great  results, 
useful  as  it  may  have  been  in  introducing  a  fresh  strain 
diluted.  The  three  made  respectively  60,  62,  and  56, 
though  the  third  (lot  10)  had  not  bred  for  a  year,  but 
was  holding  since  January.  They  were  all  roans  and 
good-looking,  difl'ering  in  their  baclcs  and  middles  to  the 
rest.  Bright  Diadem,  one  of  the  only  llu'ce  cows  by 
Warlaby  sires,  was  lighter  of  flesh  than  the  rest,  and 
pulled  down  by  her  sucking  calf.     The  competition  was 


very  brisk  for  her,  uiitil  Mr.  Connon's  bid  from  285  to  300 
secured  her  for  Ireland.  Warrior's  Crest,  daughter  of  the 
Wolverhampton  prize  cow,  was  also  milking  heavilv,  and 
imparting  her  own  beauty  to  the  handsome  calf  Wreath, 
which  went  for  115  gs.  into  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Blackwell 
got  the  dam  at  150  gs.  Norfolk  against  Kent.  Yorkshire 
against  Essex,  were  frequent  runs  in  the  bidding.  Lot 
13,  Bright  Ringlet,  everybody  admired.  Her  ponderous 
round-barrelled  frame,  set  off  with  a  flue  red  coat  of  hair, 
aud  pretty  graceful  horns,  whilst  her  short  legs,  full 
bosom,  shoulders,  and  excellent  breeding  qualities,  made 
her  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Shorthorn.  She  was  by 
Ringleader,  a  son  of  Vanguard  and  old  Rennet 
of  the  Anna  tribe,  so  that  she  was  bred  a  little 
closer  than  most  of  them,  Vanguard  being  also 
the  sire  of  her  great  grandmother.  The  quiet  way  in 
which  Mr.  Aylmer  put  her  up  at  300  gs.  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  natives,  and  the  biddings  ran  up  quickly  be- 
tween Mr.  Aylmer,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Miller  until 
400  gs.  was  reached.  Mr.  Jacob  Fairsnod,  however,  se- 
cured her  at  another  ten  for  Mr.  Miller,  Lancashire, 
amidst  cheers.  It  was  gratifying  too  to  hear  and  see  the 
old  Warwickshire  adage  fulfilled,  "  the  best  beast  making 
most  money."  Mr.  Rose  secured  both  her  heifers,  the 
last  a  rather  thin  calf  at  the  ridiculously  cheap  price  40  gs. 
He  also  got  Water  Crocus,  a  very  fine  cow,  at  160  gs.,  and 
Welcome  Maid  was  also  a  cheap  purchase  of  Mr.  Haslam's 
atllOgs. ;  consequently  the  cream  of  the  sale  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  into  Norfolk  and  Lancashire.  Lot  17 
was  the  first  to  bring  oat  Kentish  Fire,  Mr.  Hardinge 
fiually  securing  the  heifer  for  his  new  herd  near  Penshurst. 
Lot  19,  Bright  Duchess,  a  large  tine  white  heifer  by 
Grand  Duke  15th,  a  little  darkish  about  the  nostrils,  was 
the  first  of  the  direct  Bates'  cross  on  the  Booth ;  the 
biddings  seemed  to  slacken,  and  she  went,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  company,  at  65  gs. ;  the  rest  were  by  Cherry  Grand 
Duke  3rd,  and  no  better  results  were  obtained  until 
Ringlet's  heifer  run  up  to  155  gs.,  when  a  little  more  life 
was  thrown  into  the  sale,  and  the  remainder  made  satis- 
factory prices. 

The  bulls  also  were  not  much  in  demand,  and  it 
was  singular  that  they  all,  except  one,  remain  in 
the  county.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  first  sixteen — the 
purchased  lot — made  within  a  trifle  of  cost  price,  averaging 
£152  10s,,  and  the  thirteen  crossed  made  but  £70  a  piece, 
yet  they  were  good  young  heifers,  but  the  critics 
considered  them  to  be  bred  "  all  sorts  of  ways." 
The  female  Waterloos  (22),  which  averaged  £92 
— singularly  enough  the  same  price  the  20  averaged  at 
Mr.  Bolden's  sale  in  1860 — springing  from  a  Bates' foun- 
dation, were  good  to  go  on  with  either  strain,  though  all 
of  them  were  purchased  by  men  with  Booth  proclivities. 
An  average  of  £116  for  the  31  females  is  no  slight  com- 
pliment to  the  declining  life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Torr, 
whose  herd  and  Leicester  flock  have  been  the  patient 
thought  and  care  of  a  generation,  and  coupled  with  the 
ponies,  the  game  cocks,  the  white  pigs,  the  ducks,  even 
the  black  long-tailed  cats  and  rooks  make  the  live  stock 
at  Aylesby  unique  of  its  kind,  only  too  truly  bearing  out 
the  biblical  injunction,  that  "  man  shall  have  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Welcome  Lass,  roan,  calved  May  15,  1865,  by  Breast  Plate 

(19337)  ;     dam    Welcome    Princess    by    British    Prince 

(14'197). — Messrs.  Dudding,  45  gs. 
Wave  Ripple,  roan,  calved  March  16,  1866,  by  Killerby  Monk 

(20053)  ;  dam  Wave  Princess  by  British  Prince  (14197).— 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Canada,  60 gs. 
Water  Snowdrop,  white,  calved  July  26,  1866,  by  Prince  of 

Warlaby   (15107);    dam    Water    Cress   by   Dr.   McHale 

(15817).— Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Lancashire,  100  gs. 
[Her  red  and  white  bull-calf,  calved  April  1,  by  Second  Duke 

of  Tregunter  (26022).— Mr,  J.  L.  Needham,  18  gs.] 
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Waterloo  Plume,  red  and  white,  calved  July  80,  1866,  by 

PriDce  of  Warlaby   (15107)  ;  dam  Waterloo   Princess  bv 

British  Prince  (14197).— Mr.  W.  Torr,  80  gs. 
Bright   Halo,  roan,  calved  July  10,   1868,  by  Breast  Plate 

(19337) :  dam  Bright  Dew  by  British  Prince  (14197).— 

Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  Australia,  285  gs. 
[Her  roan  cow-calf,  calved  March  15,  by  Second  Duke  of 

Tregunter  (26032).— Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  33gs.] 
Welcome  Dawn,  roan,  calved  July  2, 1868,  by  Cherry  Prince 

(23555) ;  dam  Welcome  Dane  by  Breast  Plate  (19337).— 

Mr.  T.  Rose,  Norfolk,  60  gs. 
Bright   Diadem,  red,  calved  August   25,  1868,  by   Mountain 

Chief  (20383)  ;  dam  Bright  Queen  by  Pitz-Clarence  (14552). 

—Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Co.  Wexford,  300  gs. 
Wave  Elf,  roan,  calved  October  28,  1868,   by  Cherry  Prince 

(23555)  ;  dam  Wave  Naiad  by  Breast  Plate  (19337).— Mr. 

T.  H.  Smith,  Australia,  62  gs. 
Weal  Bud,  red  and  white,  calved  January  18,  1869,  by  Breast 

Plate    (19337)  ;     dam   Weal    Blossom    by    Fitz-Clarence 

(14552)— Mr.  R.  Blackwell,  Matlock,  110  gs. 
Bright  Cherry,  red  roan,  calved  December  19, 1868,  by  Cherry 

Prince  (23555) ;  dam  Bright  Spangle  by  Prince  of  "Warhby 

(15107).— Mr.  T.  Rose,  56  gs. 
Warrior's  Crest,  red  and  white,  calved  April  24, 1869,  by  Blink- 

hoolie  (23428)  ;  dam   Warrior's    Plume   by    Breast   Plate 

(19337).— Mr.  R.  Blackwell,  150  gs. 
Wave  Rise,  red  and  white,  calved  May  31, 1869,  by  Blinkhoolie 

(23428)  ;  dam  Wave  Ripple  by  Killerby  Monk  (20053).— 

Mr.  J.  P.  Haslam,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  125  gs. 
Bright  Ringlet,   red,  calved  July  14,  1869,  by  Ringleader 

(15164)  ;    dam  Briglit  Queen  by  Filz-Clarence  (14552).— 

Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  410  gs. 
Water  Crocus,  roan,  calved  August  18,  1869,  by  Blinkhoolie 

(23428)  ;    dam   Water  Snowdrop   by  Prince   of   Warlaby 

(15107).— Mr.  T.  Rose,  160  gs. 
Waterloo  Banner,  roan,  calved  October  12,  1869,  by  Breast 

Plate  (19337) :  dam  Waterloo  Plume  by  Prince  of  Warlaby 

(15107).— Mr.  T.  Rose,  160  gs. 
Welcome  Maid,  red  and   white,  calved  October  30,  1869,  by 

Blinkhoolie  (23428)  ;    dam  Welcome  Lass  by  Breast  Plate 

(19337).— Mr.  J.  P.  Haslam,  110  gs. 
Wave  Queen,  red  and  white,  calved  January  6, 1871,  by  Lord 

Napier  (26688) ;    dam  Wave  Ripple    by   Killerby   Monk 

(20053).— Mr.  E.  S.  Hardinge,  Kent,  185  gs. 
War  Song,  roan,  calved,  January  15,  1871,  by  Pitz-Royal 

(26167)  ;    dam  War  Parade    by  Cherry  Prince  (23555).— 

Mr.  C.  M.  Schroeter,  Sussex,  51  gs. 
Bright  Duchess,  white,  calved  June  2, 1871,  by  Grand  Duke 

15th  (21852) ;  dam  Bright  Halo  by  Breast  Plate  (19337). 

— Messrs.  Duddmg,  65  gs. 
Waterloo  Cherry   Duchess,   red,  calved  August  26,  1871,  by 

Cherry  Grand    Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;    dam  Waterloo  Plume 

by  Prince  of  Warlaby  (15107).— Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Canada, 

57  gs. 
Wild  Wave,  red  and  white,   calved  November  9,  1871,  by 

Cherry  Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;  dam  Wave  Elf  by  Cherry 

Prince  (23555).— Mr.  S.  Rutley,  Kent,  38  gs. 


Brilliant,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  November  6, 1871,  by 

Cherry  Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;    dam  Bright  Diadem  by 

Mountain  Chief  (20383).— Mr.  R.  Blackwell,  76  gs. 
Brunette,  red,  calved  December  18,  1871,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke  3rd  (28174) ;    dam   Bright   Ringlet   by  Ringleader 

(15164).— Mr.  T.  Rose,  155  gs. 
Wild  Spray,  red  and  white,  calved  January  18, 1872,  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174) ;    dam  Wave  Rise  by  Blinkhoolie 

(23428).— Mr.  R.  Blackwell,  75  gs. 
Wassail,  roan,  calved  February  16,   1872,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke  3rd  (28174) ;    dam  Water  Snowdrop  by  Prince  of 

Warlaby  (15107).— Rev.  J.  Mickletliwait,  Norfolk,  77  gs. 
Watchful,  roao,  calved  March  3,  1872,  by  Cherry  Grand  Duke 

3rd  (28174) ;    dam  War  Parade  by  Cherry  Prince  (23555). 

— Rev.  J.  Mickletliwait,  55  gs. 
Bouquet,  roan,  calved  May  17,  1872,  by  Cherry  Grand  Duke 

3rd  (28174)  ;  dam  Bright  Halo  by  Breast  Plate  (19337).— 

— Rev.  J.  Micklethwaite,  70  gs. 
Wreath,  red  and  white,  calved  September  20, 1872,  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174) ;    dam  Warrior's  Crest  by  Blink- 
hoolie (23428).— Rev.  J.  Micklethwait,  115  gs. 
Wind  Wave,  roan,   calved   November  23,   1872,  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174) ;    dam  Wave  Ripple  by  Killerby 

Monk  (20053).— Mr.  B.  Hale,  26  gs. 
Bridesmaid,  red,  calved,  January  18,   1873,  by   Cherry  Grand 

Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;    dam   Bright   Ringlet  by   Ringleader 

(15164).— Mr.  T.  Rose,  40 gs. 
Whirlwind,  red  and  white,  calved,  February  4,  1873,  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;  dam  Wave  Elf  by  Cherry  Prince 

(23555).— Mr.  B.Hale,  15  gs. 

BULLS. 
Bright  Duke,  red,  calved,  January  25,  18/2,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;  dam  Bright  Cherry   by   Cherry  Prince 

(23555).— Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  71  gs. 
Berkeley,  red  and  white,  calved,  April  22,   1872,   by   Cherry 

Grand  Duke   3rd    (28174)  ;  dam  Bracelet   9th   by   Grand 

Duke  7th  (19877).— Mr.  E.  Neame,  21  gs. 
Weald  King,  red  and  white,  calved,  July  21,  1872,  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174)  ;  dam  Welcome  Dawn  by  Cherry 

Prince  (23555).— Mr.  T.  H.  Pack,  18  gs. 
Bloomfield,  roan,  calved,  October  6, 1872,  by  Grand  Duke  of 

Kent  (26289) ;  dam  Bracelet  8th  by   Cherry  Grand  Duke 

(23554).— Mr.  C.  Collard,  68  gs. 
Lord  Duke,  red,  calved,  October  9,   1872,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke  3rd  (28174) ;  dam  Lady   Louisa's   Duchess  2Dd  by 

Cambridge  Duke  3rd  (23503).— Mr.  E.  Neame,  37  gs. 
Breakwater,  red,  calved,  November  29,  1872,  by  Cherry  Grand 

Duke  3rd  (28174) ;  dam  Bright  Diadem  by  Mountain  Chief 

(20383).— Mr.  GiUow,31gs. 
Welkin,  red  and  white,  calved,  February  19,  1873,  by  Cherry 

Grand  Duke  3rd  (28174) ;  dam  Wave  Rise  by  Blinkhoolie 

(23428).— Mr.  C.  M.  Schroeter,  23  gs. 
Summary. 
£      s.    d.  £       s.    d. 

31  Cows  averaged    116    0    0     3,595    4    0 

7  Bulls        „  40    7    0     282    9    0 


38  head 


102    1    0 


3,877  13    0 


THE       ULVERSTON       SHORTHORN 

At  Lightburnk  Park,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th. 
BY  MR.  H.  STRAFFORD. 


SALE, 


A  portion  of  the  well-known  herd  belonging  to  Mr. 
A.  Brogden,  M.P.,  was  offered  for  sale  here,  together 
with  twenty  well-bred  Shorthorns,  the  property  of  Mr. 
W.  Ashburner.  Containing  many  valuable  and  highly- 
bred  animals  of  Bates  blood,  the  sale  attracted  con- 
biderable  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  brought 
together  many  breeders  and  admirers  of  this  most  fashion- 
able blood.  After  an  inspection  of  the  animals,  which 
were  brought  out  in  nice  order,  lunch  was  served  in  the 
New  Drill  Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Geo.  Drewry,  of  Holker, 
presided ;  when  Mr.  Brogden  being  unavoidably  absent, 


bis  brother,  Mr.  Jas.  Brogden,  of  Tondu  House, 
Glamorganshire,  responded  to  his  health.  Several  animals 
were  bred  at  Holker,  and  by  the  celebrated  Oxford  bulls, 
three  of  them  being  by  the  Fourth  Baron  Oxford,  now 
in  use  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  herd,  and  whose 
two  first  calves  realised  at  Holker  2,005  guineas. 
The  Princess  Gwynne,  Blanche,  Sweetheart,  Dar- 
lington, Kirklevington,  Cressida,  Princess  Royal  or 
Butterfly,  Millicent,  Duchess,  and  other  good  tribes  were 
well  represented,  but  the  Blanches  seemed  most  in 
demand,  as  the  four  of  the  tribe  averaged  over  £61  each. 
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Mr.  Geo.  Ashburner,  brother  to  William,  who  was  selling, 
bought  the  first  cow,  Elvira  3rd,  very  fresh -looking,  and 
in-calf,  for  50gs. ;  and  Mr.  Hetherington  took  a  very  neat 
specimen  of  the  Darlington  tribe,  also  ia-calf,  at  47gs. 
Lot  4,  Kirklevington  4th,  was,  through  her  sire,  bred 
away  from  the  tribe  of  that  magical  name,  so  Lord  Bec- 
tive  got  her  very  cheap  at  32gs.  The  first  specimea  of 
the  Blanche  family,  lot  6,  Blossom,  a  fine  white  cow, 
very  near  calving,  finally  went  to  Mr.  M.  Kennedy  for 
65g9.,  Mr.  Croudsou  securing  her  white  daughter,  Orange 
Blossom,  at  40  gs.  Lot  8,  Grand  Princess,  another  of 
the  Darlington  tribe,  unfortunately  broke  her  leg,  and 
had  to  be  killed.  Lot  11,  Elvira  8th,  a  good-looking 
young  cow,  out  of  lot  1,  was  not  brought  out  on  account 
of  calving  a  good  heifer-calf ;  Mr.  Geo.  Ashburner,  having 
got  lot  1,  also  purchased  this  cow  and  her  calf  after  the 
sale  for  78gs.  He  also  got  another  of  the  same  tribe. 
Park  Minstrel,  by  Hematite,  bred  by  Mr.  Booth,  for 
54£s.  Anemone  2nd,  bred  from  the  Bell-Bates  line  of 
the  Acomb  family,  was  bought  by  Col.  Gunter  at  52gs. ; 
her  buU-calf,  four  weeks  old,  going  for  8gs.  Elvira  9th, 
another  daughter  of  lot  1,  made  80gs.,  the  second- 
best  female  price,  to  remain  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Hetherington  gave  50gs.  for  Elvira  10th,  of  the  same 
tribe ;  while  Blanche  Rose  3rd,  a  nice-looking  red  and 
white  three-year-old,  also  remains  in  the  district,  having 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Myles  Kennedy.  Lot  23,  Cressida 
2nd,  a  white,  of  quite  the  family  colour,  goes  into  the  Eell 
district,  near  Whitehaven,  for  61  gs.,  and  Mr.  Caddy,  from 
the  same  district,  got  Fennel's  Blanche  at  31  gs.  Lot  29, 
Darling  Gwynne,  a  light  roan  two-year-old,  brought  33  gs. 
Sweetheart  4th  was  purchased  by  Col.  Lane  for  45  gs., 
and  the  5th,  her  own  sister  in  blood,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Ash- 
burner for  30  gs.  Mr.  De  Vitre,  who  has  already  quite  a 
herd  of  Barmpton  Roses,  secured  lot  33,  Barrapton  Oxford, 
by  an  Oxford  bull  from  a  granddaughter  of  Frederick's 
Pride,  for  50  gs. 

The  half-a-dozen  bulls  were  all  over  a  year  old,  except 
the  last,  an  October  calf  from  Princess  4th,  which  Mr. 
Gordon  bought  for  66  gs.  The  first  bull.  Grand  Duke  of 
Lightburne,  a  handsome,  stylish  three-year-old,  of  a  good 
red  with  slight  white  markings,  was  eagerly  bid  for,  and 
finally  went  for  115gs.  to  Mr.  Geo.  Ashburner,  who  has  just 
lost  his  noble  old  bull,  Grand  Duke  9th.  Baron  Acomb, 
bred  from  of  the  Bell-Bates'  line  on  both  sides,  went  into 
Cambridgeshire,  for  41  gs.  Maori  Chief,  a  son  of  Baron 
Oxford  4th  and  Princess  2nd,  was  bought  at  60  gs.,  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  Tondu,  who,  after  some  sharp  competition,  also 
secured  Baron  Lightburne,  by  4th  Baron  Oxford  from 
Winsome  7th,  a  300  gs.  Wild  Eyes  cow  at  the  Ilolker  1871 
sale,  for  220  gs.  The  total  of  the  sale  amounted  to  just 
over  2,000  gs.  for  thirty-eight  head,  the  eighteen  of  Mr. 
Brogdeii's  making  a  capital  average  of  over  64  gs.,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Ashburner's  twenty  also  showing  well  at  £46 
17s.  6d. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  and  buyers'  names  : 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
(The  lots  marked  thus  *  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Ashburner.) 
Elvira  3rd,  red   and  white,  calved  August  19,  1861  ;  by  8th 

Duke  of  Oxford  (15939) ;  dam  Ruby  Rose  2nd  by  Baronet 

(10918).— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  50  gs. 
Cordelia,  5th,  red  and  white,  calved  September  13,  1861 ;  by 

9th  Duke  of  Oxford  (17738)  ;  dam  Cordelia  3rd  by  Prince 

of  Glo'ster  (13517).— Mr.  Burnyeat,  30  «8. 
*Princess,  rich  roan,  calved  February  28, 1863  ;  by  Royal  But- 
terfly 5th  (18756; ;  dam  Diadem  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— 

Mr.  Uetherin«ton,  47  gs. 
Kirklevington   4tli,   roan,  calved   in   May,    1864 ;    by  Sylph 

Prince  (30095) ;  dam  Kirklevington  by  General  Canrobert 

(12926).— Ix)rd  Bective,32  gs. 
Sweetheart,  rich  roan,  calved  February  11,  1865;  by  Grand 

Dake  of   Lancaster  (19883) ;  dam   Sunrise  by  Mameluke 

(13289).— Mr.  Boulton,  50  gs. 


*Blossom,  white,  calved  September  19,  1865 ;  by  Sir  James 

(22902) ;  dam  Blanche  5th    by  Antinous   (12401).— Mr. 

Kennedy,  65  gs. 
Sweetheart  2nd,  white,  calved  January  4,  1866;  by  Grand 

Duke  of  Lancaster  (19883) ;  dam  Sunrise  by   Mameluke 

(13289).— Mr.  Martin,  38  gs. 
*Park  Minstrel,  red  and  white,  calved  March  16,  1867 ;  by 

Hematite  (21917) ;  dam   Minstrel  4th  by  10th  Duke    of 

Oxford  (17739),— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  54  gs. 
Ruby  Rose  5th,  light  roan,  calved  June  4,  1867  ;  by  Kentucky 

(22029) ;  dam  Ruby  Rose  4th  by  Goldrill  (16177).— Mr. 

Singleton,  45  gs. 
Elvira  8th,  red  and  white,  calved  February  9,  1868 ;  by  Grand 

Duke  10th  (21848) ;  dam  Elvira  3rd  by  8th  Duke  of  Oxford 

(15939).— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  50  gs. 
*Orange   Blossom,  white,  calved  March  9,  1868 ;  bv  Baron 

Geneva  (25568) ;  dam  Blossom  by  Sir  James  (22902).— 

Mr.  Croudson,  40  gs. 
*Clara,   roan,  calved  March  6,  1868  ;  by  Pammon  (22486)  ; 

dam   Duchess  of  York   by   Charming   Boy  (17548).— Mr. 

Hart,  37  gs. 
Cordelia  6th,  rich  roan,  calved  July  2,  1868  ;  by  Kentucky 

(22029) ;  dam  Cordelia  5th  by  9th  Duke  of  Oxford  (17738), 

— Mr.  Morrison,  53  gs. 
Ruby  Rose  6th,  white,  calved  November  12, 1868  ;  by  Grand 

Duke    17th    (24064)  ;    dam  Ruby    Rose    4tli  by  Goldrill 

(16177).— Mr.  Bolton,  40  gs. 
*Anemone    2nd,  red,  calved  October  16,  1868  ;  by  General 

Napier  (24023)  ;  dam  Anemone  by  Duke  of  Kent  (19619). 

— Colonel  Gunter,  52  gs. 
*Priraula,  red  and  white,  calved  November  25,  1868  ;  by  13th 

Duke  of  Oxford  (19633)  ;  dam  Patience  by  Waterloo  Duke 

(21077).— Mr.  Harrison,  30  gs. 
Elvira  9th,  red,  calved   February  24,  1869 ;   by  Grand  Duke 

10th   (21848) ;    dam  Elvira  3rd   by  8th  Duke  of   Oxford 

(15939).— Mr.  Woodburne,  80  gs. 
Elvira   lUth,   rich   roan,  calved  March  31,1869;  by  Grand 

Duke  17th  (24061)  ;  dam  Elvira  2ud  by  8th  Duke  of  Ox- 
ford (15939).— Mr.  Hetherington,  50  gs. 
*Barmpton  Rose  2ud,  white,  calved  October  24, 1869  ;  by  Per- 
severance (27062)  ;  dam  Puffin  by  Hematite  (21917).— Mr. 

Robinson,  55  gs. 
Cordelia  7th,  roan,  calved  July  5, 1870  ;  by  Grand  Duke  17th 

(24064) ;  dam  Cordelia  5th  by  9th  Duke  of  Oxford  (17738). 

— Mr.  Morinson,  59  gs. 
♦Blanche  Rose  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  March  22, 1870,  by 

General  Napier  (24023)  ;  dam  Olga  by  Old  Buck  (15017). 

— Mr.  Kennedy,  100  gs, 
*Cressida  2nd,  white,  calved  July  30,  1870,  by  Grand  Duke  of 

Cambridge  2nd  (26285) ;  dam  Cressida  by  Pammon  (22486), 

—Mr.  Gaitskell,  61  gs. 
*Nonpareil  7th,  red,  calved  January  24,  1871 ,  by  Grand  Duke 

17tii  (24064) ;  dam  Red  Nonpareil  by  Cambridge  Barring- 
ton  1st  (14223).— Mr.  Grice,  31  gs. 
Rose  of  Farnley,  white,  calved  February  6,   1871,  by  Grand 

Duke  of  Lancaster  (19883)  ;  dam  Moss  Rose  2nd  by  Oxford 

(20450).— Mr.  Gordon,  46  gs. 
♦Fennel's   Blanche,    white,  calved  May   17,   1871,  by  Baron 

Fenuel  (27937) ;  dam   Blanche   6th  by  Provost  (24878).— 

Mr.  Caddy,  31  gs. 
♦Nonsuch,  red,  calved  September  22,  1871,  by  Baron  Fennel 

(27937) ;  dam  Nancy  7lh  by  Storrs  (25238).— Mr.  White- 
side, 29  gs. 
♦Darling  Gwynne,  light   roan,  calved  January   13,  1871,  by 

Baron   Fennel    (27937) ;  dam   Double  Gwynne   by  Rufus 

(27397).— Mr.  Hetherington,  33  gs. 
Duchess  12th,  rich  roan,  calved  March  18, 1872,  by  Barrington 

Oxford  (25607)  ;  dam  Duchess  8th  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster (19883).— Mr.  Gordon,  42  gs, 
♦Clara's  Daughter,  white,  calved  in  April,  1872,  by  Grand  Duke 

of  Cambridge  2nd  (26285)  ;  dam  Clara  by  Pammon  (22486). 

— Mr.  J.  Brogden,  18  gs, 
♦Sweetheart  4th,  rich  roan,  calved  August  9, 1873,  by  Barring- 
ton  Oxford  (25607) ;  dam  Sweetheart  2nd  by  Grand  Duke 

of  Laucaster  (19883). — Col.  Lane,  45  gs. 
♦Barmpton  Oxford,  rich  roan,  calved  September  2,  1873,  by 

Oxford  le   Grand    (29496);  dam    Barrapton  Rose  3nd  by 

Perseverance  (37062).— Mr.  De  Vitre,  50  gs. 
Sweetiieart  5th,  white,  calved  February  6,  1873,  by  Barrington 

Oxford   (26607) ;  dam  Sweetheart  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster (19883).— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  30  gs. 
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BULLS. 
Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  3nd  (28761),  red  and  little  white, 

calved  July  4,   1870,   by  Grand  Duke  10th  (21848) ;  dam 

Red  Rose  4th  by  Grand  Duke  4th  (19874).— Mr.   G.  Ash- 
burner,  115  gs. 
*Baron  Acorab,  rich  roan,  calved  October  22,  1871,  by  Baron 

Fennel  (27937) ;  dam  Ariel  4th  by  Lablache  (16353).— Mr. 

Perkins,  41  gs. 
Maori  Chief,  rich    roan,  calved  February  9,  1872,  by  Baron 

Oxford  4th    (25580)  ;  dam   Princess  2nd  by   3rd  Duke  of 

Thorndale  (17749).— Mr.  Gordon,  60  gs. 
Baron   Lightburne,   rich  roan,  calved  February  16,  1872,  by 

Baron  Oxford  4th  (25580) ;  dam    Winsome"  7th  by  Grand 

Duke  10th  (21848).— Mr.  Gordon,  220  gs. 
'Minstrel  Duke, red  and  white,  calved  March  18, 1872,  by  Grand 

Duke  17th    (2i064)  ,  dam   Park    Minstrel    by    Hematite 

(21917).— Mr.  Askew,  34 gs. 
General  ISapier,  light  roan,   calved  October  6, 1872,  by  Baron 

Oxford  4th  (25580) ;  dam  Princess  4th  by  Royal  Cambridge 

(25009).— Mr.  Gordon,  63  gs. 


*Lord  Acomb  2nd,   roan,  calved  March  10,  by  6th  Duke  of 
Kirklevington. — Mr.  Harrison,  8  gs. 


Summary, 
£     s.    d. 
32  Cows  averaged  48     6 
6  Bulls        „        93  16 


£      s.    d. 

9  1,546  13    0 

0  562  16    0 


38  head 


65  10    6  2,109     9    0 


IMPORTATION  OF  DUCHESSES.— Lord  Dunraore  has 
purchased  the  entire  Bates'  herd  of  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Canada, 
viz. :  Duchess  97th,  Duchess  101st,  Duchess  103rd,  and  6th 
Duke  of  Geneva.  The  remainder  of  the  herd  comprises  one 
Waterloo  heifer,  and  five  of  the  Wild  Eyes  tribe,  the  cows  of 
which  are  in  calf  to  6th  Duke  of  Geneva. — BelFs  WeeMy 
Messenger.  [Rumour  puts  the  price  at  10,000  gs.,  or  a  thou- 
sand each.] 


REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  opening  of  April  was  seasonably  moist,  with  dry 
intervals,  helpful  to  farmers ;  the  second  week  became 
ungenial,  though  drier,  and  with  cutting  winds  like 
March ;  but  the  third  quite  launched  the  country  into 
summer,  and  its  magical  effect  was  everywhere  seen  in 
the  new  verdure,  opening  buds,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  grass  and  corn  ;  but  the  closing  was  more  sombre 
and  less  growing.  The  late-sown  spring  wheat  has  been 
pushing  its  way,  and  the  early-planted  that  escaped  the 
rotting  eifects  of  excessive  wet  has  made  great  progress. 
Spring  corn  has  been  freely  got  in,  and  much  potato 
planting  effected,  so  that,  with  a  genial  future,  we  may 
hope  for  something  like  an  average  yield,  though  so  much 
was  necessarily  left  undone  as  regards  wheat  that  we 
cannot  expect  a  good  breadth.  The  markets  have  passed 
through  the  holidays  with  very  little  change,  as  the 
general  averages  testify,  which  commenced  at  55s.  3d. 
and  closed  at  55s.  Id.  while  those  of  London  sunk  down 
to  523.  6d.,  as  the  consequence  of  including  very  badly 
sprouted  Scotch  wheat  in  the  returns,  Avorth  at  most 
only  40s.  per  qr.,  which  snrely  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
as  yielding  flour  for  bakers'  use.  Tlie  London  sup- 
plies throughout  the  month  have  been  uniformly  small, 
but  so  bad  in  quality,  from  sprout  and  want  of  condition, 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  millers  to  take  even  a 
portion  of  them  for  their  use.  These  have  therefore 
gone  down  in  value  about  2s.,  while  the  tendency  of 
everything  dry  and  sound  has  been  upwards,  and 
a  large  and  constant  demand  upon  foreign  stocks 
has  reduced  them  to  about  one-half  the  amount 
noted  at  the  year's  commencement.  Small,  however, 
as  the  English  supplies  generally  have  been 
the  constant  drainage  upon  a  deficient  harvest  has 
begun  to  tell  upon  stackyards,  and  as  there  is  no  induce- 
ment in  the  quality  to  keep  any  on  hand  this  season,  we 
expect  such  a  clean  turn  out  before  long  as  we  have  been 
quite  unused  to,  and  we  wish  the  prospects  of  a  good  re- 
placement were  found  in  the  growing  crops.  But  let  us 
hope  for  the  best.  This  want  of  home  stocks  has  its 
counterpart  generally  throughout  Europe.  A  little  while 
ago  France  was  held  to  be  almost  inexhaustible,  but  her 
prices,  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  country,  have  been 
steadily  improving,  and  better  rates  have  been  paid  for 
imports  at  Marseilles  than  in  London.  It  has  been  the 
same  in  Italy  ;  and  Spain  is  the  only  European  country 
which  has  been  dragging  on  at  the  old  rate.  Even 
Odessa  complains  of  higher  prices  inland,  so  does 
Danzic  and  Hambm'g,  and  though  the  influx  of  fine 
white  Californian   wheat  rather  reduced  its  value  for  a 


time  it  is  recovering,  and  in  this  remote  country  as  well 
as  in  Australia,  our  eyes  are  now  turned  for  the  neces- 
sary supplies  up  to  our  own  harvest.  This  state  of  things 
has  lately  given  tone  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  a  fort- 
night ago  was  getting  weak,  but  the  state  of  the  floating 
cargo  market  testifies  to  the  change.  Though  stocks  are 
short  in  Europe,  the  crops  are  generally  looking  well,  and 
if  their  prosperity  is  always  important,  perhaps  it  never 
was  more  so  with  the  vastly  increased  population  of  the 
world.  The  following  rates  were  paid  recently  at  the 
places  named:  White  wheat  in  Paris  63s.  6d.,  red  6Is. 
6d. ;  Ghirka  at  Marseilles,  59s.  9d. ;  Berdianski,  63s. 
5d. ;  Cliili  at  Havre,  GIs.  ;  wheat  at  Brussels  6Is.,  and 
the  same  for  fine  red  at  Antwerp  ;  Groningen  wheat  at 
Amsterdam,  57s. ;  red  wheat  at  Hamburg,  63s.,  costj 
freight,  and  insurance  ;  high  mixed  at  Danzicand  Konigs- 
berg  67s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  red  at  Rostock 
61s.,  free  on  board  ;  "at  Stettin  GOlbs.,  60s.  8d.  ;  at  Ber- 
lin, 58s.  6d. ;  at  Cologne,  59s.  ;  at  Odessa,  42s.  to  5Is. ; 
in  Spain,  44s.  6d. ;  at  San  Francisco,  59s.,  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance  ;  at  New  York,  55s.  2d.  per  4801bs. 

The  first  Monday,  commencing  BIst  March,  opened  on 
a  small  English  supply  of  wheat,  but  there  were  good 
arrivals  of  foreign.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  on  the 
Essex  and  Kentish  stand  was  limited,  showing  some  im- 
provement in  condition,  but  the  quality  still  being  below 
miller's  requirements  it  was  difficult  to  make  sales  at  Is. 
per  qr.  decline,  while  fine  and  dry  samples  were  no  lower. 
The  business  in  foreign  was  moderate,  the  best  qualities 
held  then  for  more  value,  but  to  sell  inferior  sorts  ou 
board  ship  it  was  needful  to  concede  Is.  to  buyers.  No 
change  was  noted  in  the  value  of  floating  cargoes.  The 
fine  weather,  coupled  with  dull  accounts  from  London 
influenced  country  markets  in  the  way  of  decline  in 
several  localities  to  the  extent  Is.  per  qr.,  so  it  was  at 
Ipswich,  Louth,  Market-Rasen,  Newark,  Spalding,  St. 
Ives,  &c.  Liverpool  gave  way  3d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday, 
but  there  was  no  subsequent  change.  At  Glasgow 
the  abundance  of  Californian  wheat  lowered  its  value  Is., 
but  other  qualities  were  only  dull.  At  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh prices  were  unchanged,  but  business  slack.  Irish 
wheat  was  no  lower  at  Dublin,  though  but  in  slow  request, 
foreign  was  a  heavy  sale,  and  rather  in  favour  of  buyers. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  English  supply  of  wheat 
was  rather  improved,  but  the  foreigu  fell  off  by  one-half. 
The  exhibition  of  fresh  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  was 
short,  but  the  bulk  was  again  Is.  lower,  and  diflicult  to 
sell,  while  the  scarcity  of  fine  kept  it  from  any  reduction. 
But  a  small  demand  was  experienced  in  foreign,  and  Cali- 
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fornian  gave  way  la.  per  qr.,  while  fine  red  Saxonska  was 
in  very  good  demand,  and  brought  extra  prices ;  low 
Black  Sea  qualities  were,  however,  difficult  to  place. 
With  moderate  arrivals  off  the  coast  floating  cargoes  were 
no  cheaper,  but  rather  a  slow  sale.  With  Good  Friday 
in  prospect  business  had  a  holiday  character,  which  ruled 
all  through  the  week,  and  produced  quiet  markets  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  few  places  noted  a  downward 
movement  of  Is.,  as  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Hull,  Lynn, 
and  Newark,  indeed,  at  the  latter  the  condition  being 
poor,  in  some  cases  2s.  less  was  taken.  No  change  was 
noted  in  Scotland,  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  being 
quiet.  There  was  but  a  slow  sale  for  foreign  wheat  in 
Dublin,  and  nothing  was  doing  in  native  qualities. 

Easter  Monday  being  merged  into  Wednesday,  9th  of 
April,  we  have  to  note  the  business  of  that  day.  The 
market  had  then  something  of  a  holiday  look,  and  but  a 
thin  attendance.  The  supplies  of  native  wheat  were 
small,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  plentiful.  With  few  ad- 
ditional fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties  there  was 
the  same  want  of  quality  that  has  characlerised  the 
season,  and  to  force  sales  it  was  necessary  to  take  irre- 
gular prices,  while  everything  fine  held  its  own.  The 
foreign  trade  was  languid,  but  holders  of  fine  were  not 
disposed  to  make  any  concessions  to  buyers,  or  even  press 
sales  of  the  lower  sorts.  Cargoes  afloat  of  fine  quality 
were  saleable  at  rather  more  money.  Though  so  close 
upon  the  holidays  there  was  certainly  a  more  cheerful 
aspect  on  the  country  markets  of  the  week.  Supplies 
kept  generally  very  short,  and  though  few  places  were 
decidedly  dearer  there  was  an  almost  universal  firmness 
under  the  impression  that  stocks  were  wearing  out  in 
farmers'  hands.  Liverpool,  however,  was  rather  in 
buyers'  favour  on  Tuesday,  though  no  change  took  place 
at  the  Friday's  market.  Edinburgh  gave  way  Is.  per  qr., 
while  Glasgow  was  only  dull.  At  Dublin  very  little  was 
doing,  and  prices  much  the  same  both  for  native  and 
foreign  wheat. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  the  supply  of  English  wheat 
was  small,  and  the  foreign  arrivals  good,  but  more  than 
half  were  from  Odessa,  and  a  good  portion  of  mixed  from 
Daozic  and  Konigsberg.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  was 
somewhat  improved  in  quality  on  the  Essex  stands,  and 
considerably  so  in  condition,  but  the  quality  still  with  so 
much  sprout  in  it  that  millers  were  averse  to  purchase, 
though  everything  fine  was  in  better  request  at  full  rates. 
As  to  foreign,  even  Californian  about  recovered  the  Is.  it 
had  lost,  while  fine  red  American  and  Saxonska  certainly 
obtained  better  prices  in  several  instances,  and  even  the 
low  Black  Sea  sorts  were  firm.  Good  qualities  of 
floating  cargoes  were  more  readily  placed  at  full  prices. 

The  imports  into  London  in  four  weeks  were  18,062 
qrs.  English,  92,014  qrs.  foreign,  against  17,373  qrs. 
English,  75,258  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  London  exports  were  3,052  qrs.  The  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  April  12  were 
2,389,574  cwts.  wheat,  490,742  cwts.  flour,  against 
2,148,081  cwts.  wheat,  285,900  cwts.  flour  last  year. 
The  general  averages  commenced  at  55s.  3d.,  and  closed 
at  553.  Id.  Those  of  London  began  at  56s.  3d.,  and  ended 
with  52s.  6d.,  but  the  discrepancy  in  these  reports  at  low 
rates  has  been  caused  by  the  insertion  of  much  heavily 
sprouted  Scotch  wheat  in  the  returns. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  very  quiet  for  a  month  past, 
but  at  the  commencement  town  millers,  when  the  market 
for  wheat  was  tending  downwards,  reduced  their  top  price 
from  578.  to  543.,  at  which  it  has  remained.  The  country 
trade  has  been  very  heavy,  and  low  Norfolks  being  partly 
made  of  sprouted  wheat  have  been  in  very  poor  keeping 
condition,  and  of  irregular  value,  the  best  not  being 
worth  over  403.  to  41 8.,  showing  a  decline  of  Is.  in  the 
time  noted.     The  demand  for  foreign  has  been  moderate. 


and  almost  entirely  limited  to  fine,  barrels  being  worth 
31s.  The  imports  for  four  wetks  in  English  sacks  were 
73,638,  in  foreign  13,484  sacks,  6,769  barrels,  against 
85,551  sacks  E'nglish,  13,222  sacks,  12,877  barrels 
foreign  in  1872. 

The  supplies  of  maize  have  only  been  moderate,  yet 
with  fair  granary  stocks  on  hand  this  grain  has  been  re- 
duced in  value,  the  flat  American  sorts  about  6d.  to  Is. 
and  the  round  Is.  to  2s.,  bringing  both  upon  about  a  par, 
yellow  and  mixed  not  being  worth  over  27s.  6d.  to  29s., 
but  white  being  scarce  is  still  worth  about  31s.  to  32s. 

Malting  barley  has  been  in  limited  demand  from  the 
rapid  closing  of  the  season,  but  the  small  supplies  of 
extra  flne,  both  Saale  and  English,  have  kept  up  its  value 
to  the  last,  the  nights  being  favourable  to  maltsters  from 
their  coldness.  Secondary  sorts  have,  however,  been  of 
irregular  value,  especially  French,  and  prices  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  The  demand  for  grinding  sorts  has  been 
steady,  at  from  24s.  to  26s.  per  qr.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  5,430  qrs.  English,  20,029 
qrs.  foreign,against  6,324  qrs.  British;  71,459  qrs.  foreign 
in  1872. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  dull,  but  without  quotable 
change  through  the  month,  but  holders  have  shown  more 
anxiety  to  be  out  of  stock.     Exports,  4,599  qrs. 

The  oat  trade  for  the  best  part  of  the  month  has  been 
dull,  with  only  very  moderate  foreign  receipts,  and  still 
smaller  supplies  of  home  growth.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  the  mere  apprehensions  from  the 
opening  of  the  Baltic  caused  a  decline  of  6d.  per  qr.,  but 
when  only  small  arrivals  thence  appeared  for  several 
markets,  factors  were  enabled  to  recover  this  decline,  so 
that  rates  have  gone  back  to  their  starting  price.  Fresh 
corn,  whether  Russian  or  Swedish,  weighing  401b3.  per 
bushel,  is  worth  23s.  to  24s.  per  qr..  while  low  sorts 
with  difficulty  bring  20s.  Till  the  large  Russian  arrivals 
come  to  hand,  we  donotanticipatemuch  change  in  thisgrain. 
The  arrivals  in  London  for  four  weeks  were  2,222  qrs. 
English,  87,091  qrs.  foreign,  against  960  qrs.  English, 
146,527  qrs.  foreign  in  1872.  The  short  foreign  sup- 
plies this  month  have  very  much  lessened  the  quantity  in 
granary. 

Of  English  beans,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  the 
supplies  have  been  moderate,  and  so  have  those  from 
abroad.  The  demand  has  been  limited,  but  (he  value  of 
good  hard  corn  has  been  fully  maintained,  with  an  im- 
proving tendency  at  the  close,  notwithstanding  the  low 
price  of  maize.  Foreign  arrivals  will  no  doubt  be  fully 
able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  prices 
seem  likely  to  be  steady  throughout  the  season.  The 
supplies  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  2,296  qi's. 
English,  3,596  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,154  qrs.  English, 
9,846  qrs.  foreign  in  1872. 

The  English  supply  of  peas  has  been  very  limited,  but 
the  foreign  arrivals  have  been  good,  consisting  principally 
of  white  qualities,  unfortunately  not  in  demand  during 
hot  weather  excepting  for  feeding  purposes.  Prices  have 
been  nominally  the  same,  white  to  40s.,  maples  42s., 
duns  36s.  London  imports  in  four  weeks,  661  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 3,828  qrs.  foreign,  against  985  qrs.  English  2,584 
qrs.  foreign  in  1872. 

The  linseed  trade  has  been  very  quiet,  with  small  sup- 
plies at  unaltered  rates,  and  cakes  have  sold  but  slowly 
since  the  rapid  growth  of  the  grass. 

The  seed  trade  has  reached  its  term  with  much  disap- 
pointment to  all  engaged  in  it,  as  the  poorness  of  the 
English  crop  of  red  cloverseed  led  many  to  look  for  high 
prices  throughout,  but  the  very  wet  and  unfavourable 
weather  has  done  much  to  make  an  irregular  and  profit- 
less business,  though  the  prices  of  fine  still  are  rather  dear. 
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HE    AGRICULTURAL    COMMITTEE    OP    THE     IMPERIAL    AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  AT  MOSCOW  HEREBY  GIYE  NOTICE: 


That  on  the  7th  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1873,  in  the  City  of  TAMBOFF,  an  Exhibition  will  take  place  for  the 
Competition  of  different  PLOUGHS  in  the  breaking  of  thresh-groimtl. 

To  the  best  Plough  a  Gold  Medal  and  400  Roubles  will  be  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Agricdtural  Society  at 
Moscow ;  the  second-best,  a  Silver  Medal  by  the  same  Society. 

On  application,  further  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Agricnltnral  Society  at  Moscow, 
Sraolenskv-Boulevard,  in  the  House  of  the  Agricultural  School. 


qiHE    AGRICULTURAL    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     IMPERIAL    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  AT  JNIOSCOW  HAS  THE  HONOUR  TO  ANNOUNCE  HEREWITH: 

That  a  Competition  of  different  Apparatus,  having  a  greater  number  of  Plough- shares,  for  the  breaking  of 
thresh-ground  and  soft-groirad  (stubble-field),  will  take  place  on  the  1st  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  1873,  on  the  fields 
of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Charkow, 

To  those  most  conformable  to  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest.  Medals  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Domains,  by  the  Imperial  Economical  Society,  by  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society,  and 
other  Agricultural  Associations. 

On  application,  full  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Committee  in  Moscow,  Smolensky-Boulevard,  in  the  House 
of  the  Agricultural  School. 


IMPORTANT   TO 

THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Yeterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G-.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  iised  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  aU  other  insects  injuinous  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarming  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
provmg  the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  .&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  tollows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required: — 

i  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0    2    0 

61b.        30      „         „  0    3    0 

81b.        40      „  „  „  0    4    0 

101b.        50      ,,  „  „  0    6    0 

201b.      100      „         ,,  (Cask  and  measure    0  10    0 
30  lb.      150      „         „  included)  0  15    0 

401b.      200      ,,         „  , 10    0 

50  1b.      250      „  .,  , 13    6 

601b.      300      „  „  , 17    6 

801b.      400      ,.  „  , 1  17    6 

1001b.      500      „  „  „  2    5    0 

Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CBRTIPICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 

Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  Jaiiuai-y  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.  If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
it  will  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "  yolk  ")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.  I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

WitLiiM  Hebapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  Ac, 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

L«icf8ter  House,  Great  Dover-street,  Borough,  London. 


FLOCKMASTERS. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  vised  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles. 
Is  3d  each 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  repUed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  eflBcacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  aU  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-PoisoNorB  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according'to  instriictions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  "although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  SpEcirrc  proved  itself  an  invahiable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedj' 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg.  '  "R.  RENNET. 

8^"  Flockmasters  would  bo  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only  ' 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacioua 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  m\ist  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS «U,  £5,  £4,  &  *3, 


LONDON   AND    COUNTY   BANKING    COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   1836. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL... £2,500,000,  in  50,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... £1,000,000        RESERVE  FUHD... £500,000. 


NATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 
A.  HODGSON  PHILLPOTTS,  Esq. 
FREDERICK  YOULE,  Esq. 
JAMES  DUNCAN  THOMSON,  Esq. 


DIRECTOES. 
FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
WM.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

F.  FRANCIS,  Esq.  |  P.  HARRISON,  Esq.  \        W.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Esq.         |        WILLIAM  NORMAN,  Esq.         |         RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  Esq. 

Joint  General  Managees— WILLIAM  McKEWAN,  Esq.  aud  WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq. 
CHIEF  INSPECTOR,  INSPECTORS  OF  BRANCHES.  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT. 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq.        U.  J.  LEMON,  Esq.,  aud  C.  SHERRINGy  E$^,'  ;     JAMES  GRAY,  Esq. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  STEVENS,  WILKINSON,  &  HARRIES.       Secretary^G.  GOUGH,  Esq. 


HEAD     OFFICE,     21,     LOMBARD     STREET. 

Manager— WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq,  |  Assistant  Manager— WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq.         ; 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  oiiens— 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by  i 
other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed  ^ 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Mpney  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  ii 
alloived  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CRBDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  CitjiB?  anQ  Tcnynsof  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere.  '  ■■''' 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PoECHASE  and  Sale  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Foreign  Sharoa  effected,  and  Ditidxkss, 
Ann UITIB8,  &c.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  facilities  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Com- 
pany has  Branches. 

The  OflScers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not'to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors,  WM.  MoKEW AN,  General  Manager. 

THE   ROYAL   FARMERS'  INSURANCE   COMPANY, 

3,  NORFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CAPITAL, — Persons  insured  by  this  Company  have  the  security  of  an  exteneive  and  wealthy  propiietar^ 
as  well  as  an  ample  Capital  always  applicable  to  the  payment  of  claims  without  delay. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.^BONUS.— Insurers  of  the  participating  class  will  be  entitled  to  four-fifths 

of  the  profits.  ...,,.. 

ASSIGN'MEN'TS. — The 'Cdmpa"dy  grant  Policies  payable  to  the  Kegisteved  Holders,  whereby  much 
■expense  and  inconvenience  are  prevented.     Stamp  Duty  paid  by  the  Office, 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT, - 

1st  Class — Not  Hazardous        .,.     Is.  6d.  pfei';Ce,nt,, 

2nd  Class — Hazardous 2s.  6d.      ,n!t«^i;.';;    ■ 

3rd  Class — Doubly  Hazardous 4s.  6d.      „        -     '■ 

BUILDINGS  and  MERCANTILE  Property  of  every  description  in  Pubhc  or  Private  Warehouses.— 

Distillers,  Steam  Engmes,  Goods  in  Boats  or  Canals,  Ships  in  Port  or  Harbour,  &c.  &c.,  are  Insured  in  thi 

Office  at  moderate  rates. 

SPECIAL  RISKS.— At  such  rates  as  may  be  considered  reasonable. 

FARMING    STOCK.— 5s.  per  cent.,  with  liberty  to  use  a  Steam  Thrashing  Machine  without  cxtr 
charge.    Neai-ly  FIVE  MILLIONS  Insured  in  this  Office. 

SEVEN  YEAKS'  INSURANCES  may  bo  effected  on  payment  of  Six  Years'  Pfemiilrti  Only. 

LIGHTNING  and  GAS.— Losses  by  Fii'o  occasioned  by  Lightning,  and  Losses  by  Explosion  of  »., 
when  used  for  Lighting  Buildings  will  be  allowed  for. 

RENT.— The  Loss  on  Eent  while  Buildings  remain  untenantable  thi-ough  lire  may  be  provided  against. 

HAIL  DEPARTMENT.— (Crops  and  Gxass.) 

Policies  to  protect  parties  from  Loss  by  the  destruction  of  Growing  CwmSl  w  Glass,  -by  Sail,  ai-e  granted  on 
Moderate  Terms.  ...  .^  .:..-■-  ,     ...  <■    .. 

LOSSES.— Pi"onipt  aud  libaral  settlement.  "  ."  -  , 

AGENTS       WAI^TED. 

Apply,  to  JOHN  RBDEflSH,  Esq.,  Seci'ctary  and  Actuary, 
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PLATE    I. 

TIE  ST      FRUITS. 

A    DKVON    HEIFER  ;    THE    PltOPERTY    OF    MR.    T.    L.    SENIOR,    OF    BROIJGHTOX,    AYLESBURY. 


First  Friits,  bred  by  }>h-.  Walter  Farthing,  at  Stowey 
Court,  Bridgewater,  was  by  Master  Arthur  (a  sou  of 
Master  Alic-),  out  of  Verbena,  by  Viscount.  She  was 
three  years,  four  months,  three  weeks  and  four  days  old, 
when  exhibited,  and  weighed  13  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  19  lbs. 
She  took  at  Islington  £25  as  the  best  of  her  class,  and 
the  Champion  Cup  of  £40,  with  a  silver  medal  to  Mr. 
Farthing. 

First  Fruits  nlways  looked  rather  overdone  at  the 
breeding  shows;  and  in  the  summer  of  1872,  her 
case  being  hopeless,  she  was  purchased  about  the 
time  of  the  West  of  England  show  at  Weymouth 
for  a  long  figure  by  Mr.  Senior,  who  at  once 
put  her  "  up"  for  Smithfield,  where  we  thus  wrote  of  the 
award  :  "  As  a  type  of  pure  stylish  sweet  Devon  cow  cha- 
racter the  coarse  cloddy  vulgar  First  Fruits  could  not  for 
a  moment  compare  with  the  really  beautiful  Picture,  the 
best  cow  during  the  past  summer  at  both  the  West  of 
England  and  the  Royal  Cardiif  shows.  And  the  judges 
in  the  Koyal  Jo/tn/id  declare  the  Devon  cows  at  Cardiff  a 


particularly  good  class ;  while  in  the  West  of  England 
Jour/ud  the  steward  says  ou  behalf  of  the  judges  that 
'  two  more  beautiful  cows  than  the  first  and  second 
Devons  are  rarely  seen  brought  into  a  showyard,'  and 
Picture  was  first  aud  a  Flitton  Temptress  second.  On  the 
other  hand  First  Fruits  has  previously  made  but  little 
mark,  as  she  is  about  the  worst  best  cow  or  heifer,  as  a 
specimen  of  a  pure  breed,  ever  seen  at  a  Smithfield  Club 
show — a  Devon  lacking  such  essential  points  in  a  Devon 
as  beauty  or  blood-like  stamp,  and  at  best  but  a  good 
butcher's  beast.  It  may  be  said  that  at  a  fat-stock  show 
nothing  more  is  required,  but  this  we  altogether  dispute ; 
or  the  animals  might  be  mixed  up  together  aud  the  prizes 
go  to  the  heaviest  and  the  fattest." 

However,  last  Christmas-time  Mr.  Walter  Farthing 
achieved  the  unprecedented  distinction  of  breeding  in  the 
same  year  the  Birmingham  and  Islington  Champion  cows, 
but  with  animals  of  a  very  different  stamp. 

First  Fruits  was  purchased  by  Comfort,  the  Farringdon- 
street  butcher. 


PLATE   II. 


WHAT'S      HIS      WEIGHT? 


If  mishaps  and  miscarriages  recur  pleasantly  to  my  re- 
collection, how  much  more  pleasantly  to  it  must  come 
memories  of  success — remembrance  of  piscatorial  prowess 
performed  under  dirHculties — the  powerful  fish  conquered 
amidst  rushing,  roaring  waterfalls,  amidst  rocks  on  land 
and  rocks  in  water,  where  trees  impede  the  hand  and 
nearly  impassable  clitY-paths  impede  the  foot — and  the 
weapons  of  conquest  a  frail  rod  of  fairy,  wand-like  joints, 
a  casting  line  and  hook  of  despicable  fineness  and  size  ! 
Great  and  suggestive  of  good  is  the  wouder  in  which  we 

Old  Siiuiis.] 


gaze  at  the  silver-sided  salmon — its  strength  wasted  aud 
its  struggles  o'er — lying  there  upon  that  gravelly  or  rocky 
shove,  seduced  by  a  feather  aud-fur  semblance  of  an  insect 
a  winged  one,  the  fanciful  creation  of  some  angling  artist's 
brain,  and  slain  by  implements,  which,  if  the  power  of 
leverage  had  not  been  called  into  action,  would  have  been 
shivered  by  the  first  adverse  plunge  of  the  salmon,  as  easily 
as  the  reeds  of  the  jungle  are  smashed  by  the  rush  of  the 
wild  boar  ! — Epheniera. 
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THE        STORAGE        OF        WATER. 


Water  is  your  hc.it  friend — at  least  so  says  the  old 
Greek  proverb  and  the  more  modern  teetotaller.  And, 
despite  all  the  damage  the  wet  weather  may  have  done, 
the  farmer  also  wonld  still  seem  to  think  water  a  very 
good  thing  in  its  proper  place.  If,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  said,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's 
elaborate  paper  was  scarcely  one  to  deal  with  off  hand, 
it  nevertheless  served  to  close  the  Salisbury  Square 
session  with  a  very  lively  discussion.  The  labourer  at 
home  in  his  cottage,  or  at  work  about  the  homestead, 
was  seen  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  such 
a  question  as  the  storage  of  water.  The  landlord 
and  tenant,  so  far  as  cultivation  and  improvement  are  con- 
cerned, have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  due  management 
of  their  water  power ;  while  the  general  health  of  the 
people  was  continually  spoken  to  in  association  with  a 
supply  of  water.  In  fact,  three  of  the  leading  topics  of 
the  time,  the  Labour  Difficulty,  the  Relations  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  our  Sanitary  Laws,  come  quite 
in  order  as  points  to  be  taken  up  at  a  meeting  turning  on 
the  use  and  value  of  water. 

As  we  endeavoured  to  show  a  week  or  two  since,  the 
labourers'  case  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  wages,  for 
there  can  be  no  question  his  home  comforts  need  looking 
to ;  and  this  was  very  forcibly  illustrated  during  the 
Farmers'  Club  discussion.  Thus,  one  of  our  very  highest 
authorities,  Dr.  Voelcker,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  water  supplied  in  rural  districts  was  excessively 
bad;  and  this  led  him  to  another  remark,  viz.,  that  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  water  might  be  stored  in  tanks ; 
but  they  should  direct  their  attention  also  to  the  nature 
of  the  water,  because  in  a  clay  district  they  might  collect 
water,  bright  and  sparkling  to  the  eye,  and  apparently 
good  in  all  respects,  but  which  might  have  medicinal 
qualities  which  might  answer  the  purpose  of  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts.  In  some  districts,  therefore,  they  might 
store  water  utterly  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Then, 
again,  in  storing  water  for  drinking,  they  must  take  care 
that  it  was  not  imported  from  certain  localities  where 
the  water  was  impregnated  with  sewage.  In  many  farms, 
and  eveu  on  gentlemen's  estates,  water  tanks  were  so 
placed  that  the  sewage  of  farmyards  or  stables  did  find  its 
way  into  them  ;  and  he  knew  whole  villages  in  which 
fever  and  other  diseases  had  broken  out  suddenly,  and 
could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water." 
Forcibly  as  this  is  put,  unfortunately  we  do  not  hear  of 
such  a  state  of  things  for  the  first  time,  or  the  effect 
might  be  greater.  So  surely  as  English  cholera  or 
typhoid  fever  runs  its  course  through  a  row  of  cot- 
tages almost  as  certainly  is  the  supply  or  quality  of 
the  water  to  be  found  at  fault.  The  sufferers 
themselves  have  probably  gone  on  in  utter  ignorance 
of  their  danger,  to  avert  which  until  too  late  is  com- 
monly what  is  called  "nobody's  business."  The  remedy 
in  fact,  on  the  plea  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
•should  be anticipatedj  in  the  outset;  or,  as  Mr.  Mechi 
puts  it,  we  "  ought  not  to  be  free  agents  having  regard  to 
sanitary  matters.  It  was  disgraceful  to  see  new  cottages 
erected  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  which  perhaps  there  was  no 
water  supply.  That,  however,  had  not  been  the  case  on 
the  estates  of  many  noble  landlords,  and  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  see  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  as  a  rule 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  labourers  of  this  country  was 
perfectly  disgraceful."  This  is  strong  language;  but  as 
Mr.  Mechi  occasionally  talks  a  "  little  fast,"  it  should  be 
every  man's  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  charge  in  any 
way  applies,  if  not  tg  himself,  to  his  Qwu  neighbourhood, 


There  was  an  assenting  hear,  hear,  from  the  meeting 
when  it  was  declared  that  cottages  were  even  now  pretty 
generally  completed  without  any  supply  of  water  being 
assured ;  and  here,  of  course,  the  owner  and  his 
agent  are  directly  implicated.  The  other  bed- 
room, the  out-house  and  the  pig-sty,  are  matters 
of  almost  secondary  consideration  until  a  tap 
of  good  water  has  been  laid  on  ;  as  without  so  essential 
an  element  there  can  be  neither  cleanliness  nor  health. 
The  tarn  of  the  discussion  went  to  show  that  the  law  is 
in  some  degree  at  fault ;  but  building  private  houses  is 
not  altogether  a  public  business  ;  while  providing  good 
wholesome  cottage  accommodation  on  a  farm  is,  as  we  must 
protest  again  very  emphatically,  no  longer  "  a  matter  of 
charity." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  himself 
started  this  fox,  as  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
labourers  have  in  some  cases  and  seasons  to  buy 
water  at  so  much  the  pail.  But  when  taking  another 
line  his  field  refused  to  follow  him  :  "  As  to  the  quantity 
of  land  drained,  he  knew  it  would  attract  attention  when 
he  said  that  only  three  millions  of  acres  were  drained  out 
of  the  twenty  millions  that  wanted  draining.  He  fully  ex- 
pected some  one  would  say  it  could  not  be  quite  true;"  and  we 
are  afraid  the  meeting  broke  up  without  being  satisfied  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  NaturaHy,  Mr. 
Denton's  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  money  borrowed 
for  drainage  and  other  agricultural  improvements  were 
in  their  degree  reliable  enough,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  go  with  him  any  further,  when  he  assumes  that  no 
more  land  has  been  drained  by  private  means  than  upon 
borrowed  capital.  At  the  utmost  the  calculation  can  be 
received  as  little  better  than  a  good  or  bad  guess,  although 
Mr.  Denton  will  not  allow  of  any  such  reading  of  his 
results :  "  He  took  the  trouble  of  communicating  with 
people  all  over  the  country,  and  got  estimates  from  all 
sources.  He  wrote  and  asked  if  they  knew,  or  could 
ascertain,  the  quantity  of  land  drained  by  borrowed  money 
and  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  answers  were  to  the 
effect  that  decidedly  there  was  less  drained  by  private 
enterprise  than  with  borrowed  money."  This  does  not 
sound  very  conclusive,  as  eveu  the  Government  statistics 
are  generally  introduced  by  an  apology ;  and  well  might 
Mr.  Cheffins  ask  if  Mr.  Denton  could  really  depend  on 
his  returns  ?  The  answer  goes  further  than  was  probably 
intended :  "  If  Mr.  Denton  had  asked  Mr.  Cheffins' 
opinion  and  received  an  answer,  he  should  have  depended 
on  it  as  far  as  it  went."  The  close  interpretation  of  "  as 
far  as  it  went"  would  seem  to  limit  the  answer  to  the 
writer's  actual  experience  or  execution  of  drainage  works  ; 
and  if  so,  then  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  inquiry  was  one  of 
remarkable  magnitude.  We  should,  however,  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  he  wished  to  convey  such  an  impression, 
but  the  rather  that  he  gathered  his  advices  here  and 
there,  or  as  he  says  "  all  over  the  country,"  and  by  these, 
we  believe,  he  has  been  misled.  In  any  case  the  ques- 
tion requires  further  going  into  and  clearing  up  ;  as  many 
other  questions  hinge  on  its  proper  adjustment.  If  so 
little  land  has  been  drained,  and  if  the  drainage  of  land 
be  the  foundation  of  good  farming,  then  it  is  very  mani- 
fest that  we  have  been  somewhat  hasty  in  congratulating 
ourselves  ou  the  advancement  of  agriculture  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  ceutury  or  so.  An  absolute  reliance  on 
Mr.  Denton's  (igures  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  if  this  be 
even  au  approximation,  there  is  still  a  great  field  wherein 
landlord,  tenant,  and  anybody  else  may  embark  for  the 
improvement  of  laud. 
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The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  for  the 
season  was  held  on  Monday,  May  5,  in  Salisbury  Square, 
Mr.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  year,  presiding.  The  subject 
fixed  for  consideration  was  The  Storage  of  Water,  the  in- 
troducer being  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  of  Stevenage. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Denton,  said  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper  had  not  yet  hitherto  received  that  amount  of 
attention  it  deserved.  In  a  variable  climate  like  ours  it  must 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  our  rainfall  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  man  and 
beast  in  the  time  of  drought.  He  thought  they  were  fortunate 
in  having  a  gentleman  to  introduce  the  subject,  who  was  so 
thoroughly  up  in  it,  for  he  believed  no  one  had  had  more  ex- 
perience, either  in  the  storage  of  water  or  drainage,  than  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce. 
Mr,  Bailey  Denton  then  read  the  following  paper  : 
The  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  this  evening  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  considered  a  very  dry 
one  though  it  relates  to  water,  particularly  as  I  shall  have  to  set 
forth  many  figures,  and  figures  are  not  in  themselves  very 
captivating.  I  must  ask  you,  however,  to  bear  with  me  while 
I  put  them  before  you,  together  wit  h  the  facts  they  support. 

T//e  (imov.n t of  raiufaU'mcj on  tli c s urface  ofEnr/lmid an d  Wales. 
— The  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  37,324,883  acres,  and  the 
mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  falling  on  an  average  of  years  on 
this  surface  may  be  taken  at  32  inches.  Dalton,  50  years 
back,  estimated  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  these  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  30  inches ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
actual  records,  sufficiently  numerous  and  evenly  distributed  to 
be  relied  upon,  this  estimate  was  a  remarkably  sound  one.  Since 
then,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Symous,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of 
rain  falling  on  the  surfaces  of  the  numerous  districts  charac- 
terising the  country,  and  have  been  enabled,  by  the  information 
he  has  collected,  to  arrive  at  the  maxima,  minima,  and  means 
of  those  several  districts,  and  then  to  strike  the  averages  of 
years.  Mr.  Syraons  tells  me  that  he  considers  the  average 
mean  rainfall  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  32  inches,  and, 
having  carefully  examined  the  returns  published  by  various 
authorities,  I  have  been  enabled  to  confirm  and  therefore 
adopt  his  estimate. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  show  how  this  quantity  is  arrived  at. 
Dividing  England  and  Wales  by  the  outcrop  of  the  Lias  forma- 
tion which  runs  from  Whitby  and  Redcar  in  Yorkshire  on  the 
north,  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire  on  the  south,  in  a 
tortuous  but  nearly|unbroken  line,  I  find  the  mean  of  all  re- 
corded averages  on  the  east  of  that  line  to  be  nearly  26  inches, 
the  extreme  being  20  inches  in  parts  of  Essex,  and  rather  less 
in  Nottinghamshire  (minimum),  and  36  inches  in  a  part  of 
Sussex  (maximum).  This  division  contains  rather  less  than 
16  millions  of  acres.  On  the  west  of  the  Lias  the  average 
rainfall  is  38  inches,  the  extremes  being  less  than  30  inches  in 
parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Shropshire  (minimum),  and  up- 
wards of  60  inches  in  parts  of  Wales,  and  80  inches  in  the 
lake  district  (maximum).  This  division  contains  about  2\\ 
millions  of  acres,  and  in  it  are  included  the  Devonian  hills  of 
the  South-west  of  England,  the  Silurian  range  of  hills  of  Wales, 
and  the  carboniferous  limestone  hills  of  the  north,  which  to- 
gether form  the  Alpine  range,  and  rise  above  the  new  and  old 
red  sandstone  formations  and  the  coal  measures.  The  first 
described  division  consists  of  surfaces  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  are  porous.  They  form  the  outcrop  of  the  water-bearing 
strata  known  as  the  chalk,  the  green  sand,  and  the  oolite ;  the 
remaining  third  being  of  comparatively  impervious  clay  soils, 
which  resist  more  or  less  infiltration  of  the  rainfall.  The 
heights  of  this  division  above  sea  level  will  vary  from  10ft.  in 
Lincolnshire  to  upwards  of  700ft.  in  the  Downs  of  Sussex, 
Hants,  and  Wilts,  with  a  large  proportion  exceeding  200ft. 
The  other  diyision  presents  a  mvich  smaller  proportion  of  ah' 


sorbent  surface,  the  principal  formation  of  that  character  being 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  which,  though  forming  in  itself  a  wide 
area,  really  presents  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
remainder  of  the  division  consists,  as  already  stated,  of  the 
Primitive,  Transition  and  Early  Secondary  Rocks,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  covered  but  thinly  with  detritus  of  those  rocks 
and  vegetable  matter.  The  height  varies  from  a  few  feet  to 
upwards  of  4',000ft.,  with  a  considerable  proportion  more  than 
400ft.  above  sea  level. 

Deferring  for  a  time  an  explanation  of  how  these  physical 
conditions  affect  the  question  of  water-storage,  I  should 
point  out  that  every  inch  of  rain  falling  on  an  acre  of 
space  supplies  32,622  gallons  of  water.  Now  if  we  first 
multiply  this  number  of  gallons  by  32,  the  number  of  inches 
representing  the  average  rainfall,  and  then  the  total  obtained 
by  the  number  of  acres  forming  the  area  of  England  and 
Wales,  we  arrive  at  the  immense  total  of  27,019,632  millions 
of  gallons  as  the  quantity  of  water  which  on  an  average  of  years 
falls  on  the  surface  at  the  feet  of  the  population,  exclusive 
of  the  deposition  of  dew,  which  forms  no  very  small,  nor  un- 
important item  in  the  water  economy  of  the  country.  Though 
the  figures  I  have  just  given  are,  from  their  number,  difficult 
to  appreciate,  it  is  most  desirable  we  should  comprehend  their 
full  magnitude  at  a  period  in  our  social  condition  when  we  are 
compelled,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  to  secure  a  full 
supply  of  water  as  an  essential  to  the  public  health,  and  when 
we  are  obliged,  by  the  equally  rapid  strides  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  supply  of  coal 
may  be  exhausted,  or  its  price  advanced  to  a  famine  rate,  in 
consequence,  in  a  great  measure,  of  our  neglect  of  that  element 
— water — with  whicli  Providence  has  furnished  us,  and  which 
has  ever  been  at  hand  as  a  natural  and  inexpensive  source  of 
motive  power. 

The  quant  if  1/  of  water  required  for  all  purposes.— 
Thg  quantity  of  water  required  in  our  sanitary  arrangements 
and  for  domestic  and  trade  purposes,  amounts  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  I  have  just 
given.  The  quantity  of  water  actually  consumed  at  present 
varies  from  as  little  as  two  gallons  per  head  per  diem  in  vil- 
lages and  isolated  places  where  the  water  used  is  obtained  by 
personal  labour,  to  from  30  to  50  gallons  per  head  per  diem 
in  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  where  public  supplies  exist. 
The  average  quantity  used  throughout  England  and  Walea 
for  all  purposes  is  probably  not  much  more  than  fifteen 
gallons  per  head,  though  it  may  be  well  to  allow  that 
before  the  next  twenty  years  have  passed  the  increasing 
demand  for  water  for  all  purposes  wiU  raise  this  quantity 
to  a  mean  of  25  gallons.  Now,  if  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  reaches  25  millions,  is  multiplied  by  25,  it 
will  amount  to  625  millions  of  gallons  per  diem,  or  228,125 
millions  per  annum.  To  this  requirement  of  the  population 
we  must  add  that  which  is  wanted  by  animals  and  farm  stock 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  water  supply  of  towns.  The  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  dogs  does  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
50  millions,  and  if  we  consider  that  each  animal  uses  and 
wastes  5  gallons  per  diem,  the  total  result  will  be  250  millions 
of  gallons  per  diem,  or  considerably  less  than  half  the  quantity 
required  by  the  population.  This  quantity  has  to  be  supple- 
mented  by  the  water  consumed  in  the  production  of  steam 
used  in  manufacture  as  well  as  that  which  is  used  at  the 
homestead  or  in  the  field,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  This,  however,  even  if  we  allow  that  steam-power 
to  the  extent  of  from  10,000  to  12,000-horse-power  per 
annum  is  added  to  the  power  used  in  agriculture  alone,  cannot 
bring  the  whole  to  more  than  1,000  millions  of  gallons 
per  diem,  or  365,000  millions  per  annum,  which  is  only  a  74th 
part  of  the  rainfall  with  which  Providence  blesses  us  on  the 
average  of  years.  In  fact,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  man  to 
secure  the  whole  of  tha  water  required  before  the  vuin  was 
absorbed,  the  quantity  would  he  comparatively  so  small  that 
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it  could  not  possibly  iujuriously  interfere  with  auy  of  those 
functions  whicli  the  rain  performs,  nor  in  any  way  affect  our 
general  water  economy.  To  niake  this  more  clear  it  may  be 
stated  that  if  there  were  allotted  to  each  unit  of  the  population  25 
gallons  of  water  daily  for  all  purposes,  public  and  private,  he 
would  require  9,125  gallons  for  the  year's  supply,  while  an  inch 
of  rain  falling  on  an  acre  of  surface,  being  equal,  as  I  have 
stated,  to  22,632  gallons,  would  afford  a  year's  supply  to  nearly 
two  and  a-half  persons. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  put  these  figures  before  you,  and  I  lay 
stress  upon  them  because  they  cannot  fail  to  show  you  that,  with 
such  a  quantity  of  water  at  our  disposal,  it  savours  of  the 
ridiculous,  if  not  of  ingratitude,  to  complain  at  one  time  of 
scarcity  of  water  for  domestic,  sanitary,  and  trade  purposes, 
and,  at  another,  of  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  season.  We 
have  only  to  adopt  as  a  nation  the  common  prudence  of  house- 
liold  life,  of  collecting  and  husbanding  our  resources  to  ensure 
plenty  at  all  times ;  for,  although  means  and  averages  do  not 
form  with  engineers  the  usual  data  for  water  supply,  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  man  to  equalise  quantities  for  his  own 
use  by  storing  excess  to  compensate  for  scarcity.  We  have  it 
in  our  power,  in  fact,  to  provide  for  every  possible  want  con- 
nected with  human  and  animal  life,  and  to  become  indepen- 
dent of  dry  years ;  the  only  thing  required  being  sufficient 
reservoir-space  to  provide  against  a  succession  of  two,  or  pos- 
sibly three,  dry  years,  when  we  may  have  to  deal  with  minima 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  third  less  than  the  quanti- 
ties we  have  recorded  as  averages.  Tew  persons  realise,  or  are 
prepared  to  acknowledge,  in  times  of  drought  when  the  poor  are 
paying  a  penny  or  twopence  a  pailful  for  the  first  necessary  of 
life,  and  when  cattle  are  dying  in  our  fields  of  thirst,  that 
they  have  by  their  own  neglest  thrown  aside  the  most  plen- 
tiful gift  of  Providence.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  disposed 
to  imitate  the  countryman  of  the  fable  who,  when  the  wheels 
of  his  waggon  stuck  deep  ia  the  clay,  called  on  Hercules  for 
help,  instead  of  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  work  of 
withdrawal.  That  which  takes  place  in  the  water-bear- 
ing strata  of  the  earth  in  the  way  of  storage  of  the 
winter's  rain  for  the  supply  of  springs  and  wells  in 
summer,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the  dew  ponds 
on  the  high  downs  of  the  ciialk  and  oolite  in  the  way  of 
storage  of  dew  as  it  is  deposited  from  the  atmosphere  in  i\\s 
warmest  weather  of  summer,  are  examples  we  ought  to  copy. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  years  roll  past  without  an  effort  in 
this  respect ;  and  it  is  only  now  because  there  is  a  dread  of  a 
want  of  coal  and  of  tiie  commerce  of  our  country  consequently 
suffering,  that  tiiere  is  any  chance  of  gaining  attention.  It  is 
thirty  years  since  I  wrote  the  following  words  in  an  article 
"  On  the  Drainage  of  Land  and  the  Distribution  of  Water," 
in  the  IVeslm'nister  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.,  1842.  "  Does  not 
Nature,  by  the  machinery  of  her  rivers,  her  brooks,  her 
springs,  point  out  to  art  the  means  of  increasing  the  general 
salubrity  of  our  island,  by  providing  an  outlet  for  those  floods 
which  are  peculiar  to  Britain  from  its  diversity  of  surface,  the 
prevalence  of  heavy  soils  in  the  valleys,  and  its  sea-bound 
circumference?  The  evaporation  of  water,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  its  fall  to  the  land 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  dew;  its  re-absorption  by  the  atmos- 
phere; its  use  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies ;  its  descent 
into  the  porous  strata  of  the  earth  to  be  discharged  again  in 
the  form  of  springs  to  the  sea,  exhibit  to  man  a  vast  system 
of  perpetual  circulation  which  should  incite  his  emulation  to  bf- 
come  an  instrument  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  which  it  would 
appear  exist  only  that  his  energy  may  be  roused  into  action." 

Bislrlhulion  of  Ike  Ruinfall. — Having  given  the  large 
figures  I  Jiave  stated  as  representing  tlie  quantity  of  rain 
which  reaches  the  surface,  it  may  be  well  to  trace  shortly 
how  Nature  disposes  of  it  as  it  falls.  All  rain  is 
either  absorbed  by  permeable  surfaces,  or  it  is  discharged 
directly  by  overflow  from  tlie  surface  into  the  rivers,  and  by 
tlie  rivers  into  the  sea.  In  the  one  case  it  may  be  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  its  entire  absorption  by  permeable  surfaces, 
for  a  small  proportion  is  appropriated  by  vegetation  be- 
fore, and  as,  it  is  absorbed,  the  rest  being  held  by  attraction  in 
the  earth  until  supersaturation  takes  place,  when  the  excess 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  tlie  water-bearing  strata, 
to  reissue  from  the  surface  at  the  outcrop  in  the  shape  of 
springs,  or  to  raise  the  subterranean  water-bed  in  the  earth. 
The  water  upheld  in  tlie  soil  by  attraction  is  gradually  given 
off  at  the  Hurfacf  by  evaporation,  and  is  replaced  from  beneatli 
as  long  a',  the  snpply  lasts.     The  water-level   in  the  water- 


bearing strata  is  thus  lowered  by  the  outflow  of 
the  springs,  and  by  attraction  to  maintain  evaporation  at 
the  surface.  In  the  other  case,  the  rain  being  wholly 
resisted  where  impervious  surfaces  exist,  and  partially  so  where 
those  surfaces  are  only  thinly  covered  with  soil,  passes  off 
without  much  reduction,  the  only  loss  being  that  proportion  of 
which  seized  by  surface  vegetation  and  immediate  evaporation. 
In  the  six  months  forming  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
from  October  to  INIarch  inclusive,  floods  are  more  frequent  in 
proportion  to  the  rainfall  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence,  or  dormant  condition,  of  vegetation,  and  the  re- 
duced extent  of  evaporation,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
itself  is  frequently  in  a  wet  condition.  During  this  period 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rain  which  has  entered  and 
saturated  the  permeable  soils  decends  into  the  earth  to  do  its 
work  of  replenishraeut.  In  the  six  months  forming  the  sum- 
mer half  of  the  year,  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  on 
the  other  hand,  floods  are  comparatively  few,  though  they  are 
injurious  when  they  occur,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  penetrat- 
ing the  earth  beyond  a  depth  of  three  feet  is  very  small.  In- 
deed, the  water-bearing  strata  generally  receive  no  appreciable 
replenishment  during  summer ;  they  are  nearly  whol  ly  depend- 
ent for  their  replenishment  on  the  supersaturation  of  winter. 
In  some  of  the  extremely  open  beds,  it  is  true,  such  as  the  chalk, 
the  new  red  sandstone,  and  theBagshot  sand,  the  infiltration 
of  the  rainfall  is  rapid,  and  a  heavy  rainfall  will  serve  to  raise 
the  water  level  even  in  summer,  and  set  the  lower  springs 
running,  but  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  fact, 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  earth  does  not  accumulate  until  the 
winter  rains  have  produced  supersaturation.  In  a  well  that  I 
have  carefully  watched  this  past  wet  winter,  I  found  the  water 
stood  on  the  1st  of  January  last  at  exactly  the  same  height  as 
on  the  1st  of  the  preceding  July  ;  while  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  to  the  first  of  the  present  month—  May,  the 
water  has  gradually  risen  and  now  stands  7  feet  10  inches  higher 
than  it  did  on  tlie  1st  January  last.  A  wet  summer  has  very 
little  effect  iu  increasing  the  subterranean  supply,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  restoring  tlie  water  upheld  by  attraction, 
and  thereby  of  lessening  the  demand  on  the  water  stored  be- 
neath, which  would  otherwise  rise  and  lower  the  level  of  its 
bed.  When  great  rainfalls  occur  iu  summer,  that  proportion 
which  is  not  absorbed  passes  into  the  rivers  to  swell  and  in- 
crease their  volume  without  any  apparent  corresponding 
advantage  beyond  raising  for  a  time  their  perennial  flow.  It 
may  be  stated,  in  the  abstract,  that  the  proportion  of  rain 
required  to  maintain  the  natural  flow  of  our  rivers  during  the 
summer  and  dry  weather  periods  of  the  year  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  average  mean  rainfall,  or  four  inches  over  the 
whole  of  the  river  watersheds.  Of  course,  in  different  rivers 
this  will  vary  according  to  the  araout  of  rainfall,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  quantity 
or  proportion  of  rain  which  finds  its  way  over  the  surface  to 
be  discharged  by  the  rivers  to  the  sea  without  entering  the 
ground  at  all,  taking  the  west  and  east  side  together,  is  at  least 
15  inclies,  or  nearly  four  times  the  perennial  flow,  and  nearly 
half  the  average  mean  rainfall.  This  quantity  will  necessarily 
also  vary  very  considerably,  according  to  the  depth  of  rain  and 
the  character  of  the  contributing  surfaces.  In  the  eastern 
and  midland  parts  of  England  the  mean  depth  of  water  run 
off  in  the  shape  of  floods  and  freshets  will  barely  reach  G 
inches,  while  in  the  west,  including  the  higher  lands  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  Wales,  the  Lake  district  and  the  northern 
counties,  which  are  all  much  more,  the  mean  may  be  stated 
to  be  20  inches.  Mr.  Bateman  showed  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Commission  that  it  exceeded 
40  out  of  GO  inches  in  the  high  grounds  of  Wales,  while 
Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard  considered  that  it  reached  05 
out  of  80  inches  in  the  Lake  district;  and  I  may  mention,  as 
an  illustration  of  how  quickly  tlie  rainfall  is  discharged,  that 
although  44  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  Lake  district  be- 
tween the  1st  of  October  and  the  end  of  January,  T  found 
when  at  Kendal  on  the  I'Jth  of  February  the  water  of  tlie 
Kent  to  be  remarkably  low,  and  was  informed  by  the  local  j 
surveyor  that  it  was  14  inches  below  ordinary  summer  level.  1 
Wlien  crossing  Windermere  Lake  the  day  previous  the  ferry-  i 
man  assured  me  that  the  height  of  the  water  approximated 
ordinary  summer  level.  In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  annually  from  several  different 
descriptions  of  gathering  grounds  I  will  give  you  from  Mr. 
beardmore's  evidence  before  the  Water  Supply  (loinmission, 
I  8G7,  Uie  outflow  of  the  Lee  and  of  the  Thames  on  the  east  of 
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the  Lias,  and  from  some  other  sources,  the  record  of  river 
areas  ou  llie  older  freological  fonuatioas. 
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Storm  or  Surplus  Waters  fo  he  Stored. — It  is  the  sur- 
plus, or  waste  water,  which  I  compute  at  a  mean  of  15 
inches,  or  rather  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  already  appro- 
priated, that  may  be  stored  with  advantage.  The  quan- 
tity already  appropriated  is  comparatively  small,  and  though 
several  large  towns  have  been  supplied  by  this  means  the 
quantity  so  appropriated  is  fully  compensated  by  t!ie  water  of 
iinderdrainage,  which  is  now  becoming  greater  in  quantity 
every  year,  and,  which  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  rain 
which  before  drainage  had  been  upheld  in  the  soil  until  it  was 
evaporated,  is  actually  an  additional  or  new  source  of  water 
supply.  By  many  persons  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  effect 
of  underdrainage  has  been  to  diminish  the  water  supply  rather 
than  to  increase  it — I  presume  on  the  supposition  that  the 
springs  would  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of  that  proportion  of 
tlie  rain  which  would  be  upheld  in  the  3  or  -i  feet  of  surface 
soil  which  aloue  is  affected  by  drainage.  A  little  reflection 
will,  however,  satisfy  everyone  that  this  cannot  be  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  water  cannot  run  out  of  the  drains  until 
the  subsoil  is  lilled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the 
drains,  and  the  soil  between  the  drains  and  surface  is  in  a 
state  of  supersaturation.  When,  in  winter,  this  con- 
dition has  been  reached  a  large  proportion  of  the  rain- 
fall is  discharged  from  the  underdrains  within  24  hours  of  its 
reaching  the  surface,  if  the  surface  soil  be  properly  cultivated 
and  rendered  absorbent.  In  the  summer  there  is  little  or  no 
discharge  from  the  underdrains  of  clay  lands,  though  in  many 
instances  a  never-ceasing  and  copious  discharge  is  obtained 
from  the  draining  of  surcharged  free  soils.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  extension  of  underdrainage  an  improvement  of  our 
rivers  and  watercourses  has  necessarily  been  effected,  and  that 
the  water  from  the  underdrains,  when  discharged,  as  well  as 
that  which  overflows  the  surface,  are  carried  down  into  the 
valleys  with  greater  rapidity  then  before.  The  result  is  a  con- 
.  siderable  increase  in  the  aggregate,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
the  quantity  obtained  is  due  to  the  winter's  discharge  and  not 
to  tliat  of  the  summer,    i'ew  would  suppose  that  the  quantity 


of  land  already  drained,  m  liich  is  assumed  to  be  three  millions 
of  acres,  would  furnish  an  eftluent  water  of  superior  quality, 
equal  in  quantity  fo  more  than  half  the  water  supply  required 
by  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  for_ domestic 
trade  and  public  purposes.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  inasmuch 
as  the  discharged  water  amounts  to  a  mean  of  150,000  millions 
of  gallons  on  an  average  of  years.  The  practical  value  of  this 
fact  will  be  acknowledged  when  it  is  understood  that  even  in 
dry  years,  the  underdrainage  water  from  an  acre  of  laud  will 
be  sufficient  to  supply  four  persons  all  the  year  round  with  25 
gallons  each  per  diem. 

At  present  we  are  content  to  draw  the  water  out  of 
the  land,  and  instead  of  turning  it  to  account,  allow  it 
to  increase  the  evil  of  surface  floods  by  its  discharge 
into  the  valleys  at  times  when  they  may  be  under  water  ;  and 
this  we  are  doing  when  water  las  an  increasing  value  as  a 
source  of  motive  power  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  price 
of  coal.  Allowing  the  new  water  of  underdrainage  to  com- 
pensate for  that  proportion  of  the  surface  water  that  is  already 
utilised  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that,  although  15 
inches  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  depth  of  storm  or  flood  waters 
run  off  the  whole  surface  of  England  and  Wales  on  an  average 
of  years,  there  are  at  lea-t20  millions  of  acres,  out  of  the  whole 
37,324.,883  acres  which  in  the  aggregate  do  throw  off  a 
mean  of  25  inches  of  the  rainfall  which  may  be  stored  for 
useful  application.  This  area  of  20  millions,  represent- 
ing rather  more  than  half  the  superficial  extent 
of  England  and  Wales,  would  consist  of  the  higher  grounds  of 
both  divisions  of  the  country,  and  would  in  the  aggregate,  de- 
liver its  surplus  waters  at  an  available  mean  height  of  at  least 
150  feet.  To  reduce  this  to  horse-power  by  the  ordinary  cal- 
culation would  be  an  easy  matter,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  cousidered  tangible.  1  am  therefore  content 
at  this  moment  to  assert  that  a  power  e(iual  to  at  least  hatf  that 
obtained  from  the  use  of  coal  might  be  secured  from  this  source 
alone.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  30  millions  of  tons  of 
coals  are  used  annually  for  steam  power  in  locomotion  and 
manufactures,  and  that  the  power  obtained  is  1,905,700 
horse  power.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  August  last,  Mr.  F.  I.  BramweU,  C.E.,  the  President  of  the 
Mechanical  Science  Department,  made  the  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion that  tidal  waters  should  be  again  used  as  a  source  of 
power  in  lieu  of  coal.  He  explained  that  the  tide  mill  was 
very  common  in  former  days,  and  that  it  had  been  discon- 
tinued because  it  was  only  for  a  limited  period  that  the  power 
became  available ;  and  he  suggested  that,  as  tide  mills  possess 
the  great  merit  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  with  cer- 
tainty, for  though  they  fluctuated  according  to  the  tide  they 
fluctuated  with  regularity,  and  within  known  and  definite 
limits,  they  should  be  used  within  a  few  miles  ot  the  sea  in  the 
large  manufacturing  districts  where  reservoirs  could  be  made 
for  storage,  and  the  water  pumped  up  into  them  to  set  to  work 
turbines  of  the  best  kind  to  be  used  in  pumping  water 
into  Armstrong  accumulators,  and  that  pipes  should  be 
laid  on  from  thence  to  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns 
for  the  dehvery  of  water  for  use  in  water  pressure  engines. 
This  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  and  one  that  will  some  day 
bear  fruit;  but  let  me  add  that  I  think  zt)Wf^  might  also  be 
used  with  very  great  effect  in  connection  with  the  same  ap- 
paratus. There  is  no  doubt  that  wind  is  available  as  a  power 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  if  it  were  applied  to 
the  raising  of  water  from  a  low  level  to  a  high  level,  where  it 
would  be  stored  and  used  in  connection  with  water-pressure 
machinery,  an  immense  amount  of  power  might  be  gained  and 
rendered  available  inland  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  BramweU 
proposes  in  seaboard  districts. 

To  bring  the  value  we  possess  in  the  shape  of  surplus  waters 
better  home  to  the  mind  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  are  located  iu 
the  western  and  northern  counties,wherethe  prevaihng  heightof 
surface  is  the  greatest,  and  where  the  qu  antity  of  rain  and  the  num- 
ber of  wet  days  both  increase  proportionately  to  height ;  so  that 
the  utilisation  of  the  rainfall  there  becomes  a  tangible  ob- 
ject, and  free  from  those  doubts  which  might  appertain  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  It  was  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  presence  and  plenitude  of  water  that  first  led  manu- 
facturers to  select  the  western  side  of  England  as  the  best 
suited  for  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  to  erect  mills 
in  the  higher  valleys,  although  the  existence  of  coal  on 
that  side  of  the  country  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  retain  the  manufacturing  districts  where  they  are.    Now 
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that  we  liave  had  a  pvactical  warning  of  the  dimiuishing 
supply  of  coal  by  an  increase  in  its  cost,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  those 
branches  of  trade  which  are  dependent  on  the  use  of  mo- 
tive power,  Eiay,  before  long,  revert  to  the  use  of  water  in  the 
place  of  steam.  It  was  only  a  short  time  back  that 
three  several  schemes  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis 
were  presented  to  the  public,  of  which  two  were  to  gain  their 
supply  from  Wales,  and  the  third  from  the  Lake  district.  Since 
that  time  seasons  and  circumstances  have  led  several  of  the 
towns  in  the  north  and  west  of  England  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  circumstance  that  these  proposals  were  not  suc- 
cessful ;  and  when  we  see  what  has  been  done  at  Greenock 
and  other  places  in  utilising  the  water  derived  from  the  drain- 
age of  wide  areas  of  land,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the 
country  at  large  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  retention  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  all  the  water  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Greenock,  an  illmtraiion  of projltahle  use  of  surplus  waters.— 
No  instance  could  be  more  apposite  to  this  remark  than  that 
afforded  at  Greenock.  There  the  contributing  area  of  Shaw's 
waterworks,  which  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Thorn,  the  engineer, 
to  supply  563,930,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  annum,  of  which 
the  town  was  to  take  I85  millions  and  two  lines  of  mills  the 
remainder,  has  actually  supplied  650,000,000  cubic  feet  in 
the  year.  The  Provost  of  Greenock  writes  me  as  follovt^s  : 
"  They  did  not  fail  us  in  either  1864,  1868,  or  1870  ;  but  they 
did  fail  to  supply  all  our  demands  upon  them  in  1869 — the 
driest  year  we  have  had  during  forty  years.  They  could  have 
supplied  even  in  that  year  Mr.  Thom's  estimate  of  554,000,00 
cubic  feet.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Shaw's  works  is  far  from 
being  exhausted ;  but  our  storage  being  limited,  we  have  to 
waste  largely  in  winter.  In  1869  we  had  sufficient  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  for  some  weeks  we  could  not  maintain 
the  full  supply  of  11,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  the  mill 
power.  The  Shaw's  works  cost  the  original  proprietors  from 
first  to  last  about  £85,000  ;  and  the  town  are  buying  them  for 
£170,000.  The  total  supply  they  give  is  as  above ;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  were  we  to  increase  our  storage,  the  works  would 
yield  a  great  deal  more  water."  Before  leaving  this  view  of 
tlie  subject,  let  me  point  out  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
storingthe  winter  waters,  beyond  that  of  turning  them  to  profit 
for  the  supply  of  the  population  for  domestic,  trade,  and 
sanitary  purposes  and  as  a  motive  power  as  coals  become 
dearer,  will  be  their  use  in  maintaining  with  regularity  the 
summer  flow  of  rivers  at  a  height  above  the  minimum  How  of 
very  dry  seasons.  The  advantage  of  extending  the  principle 
of  compensation  beyond  that  of  merely  returning  to  rivers, 
the  same  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  taken  out  of  them  to 
the  supply  of  such  a  quantity  as  will  enlarge  their  flow  when 
reduced  below  a  certain  quantity,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
condition  of  the  Thames  in  extreme  droughts.  The  quantity 
of  water  flowing,  just  above  Kingston,  and  above  the  intakes 
of  the  water  companies,  has  on  several  occasions  been  reduced 
to  360  millions  of  gallons  per  diem,  although  engineers 
generally  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  flow  should  never  be  less 
than  600  millions  of  gallons.  This  deflcient  quantity  is  again 
reduced  by  that  abstracted  by  the  Metropolitau  Water  Com- 
panies. 15y  the  evidence  giveu  by  Mr.  J.  Thornhill  Har- 
rison, before  the  water  supply  commission  in  1867  (which 
should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject)  it 
appears  that  on  185  days  in  the  years  1858  and  1859,  the  river 
flow  was  less  than  500  millions  of  gallons — that  in  point 
of  fact  there  were  34  days  when  the  flow  was  reduced  to  350 
millions — and  it  would  be  on  such  occasions  that  the  stored 
surplus  waters  of  winter  might  be  used  with  excellent  ett'ect. 
I  need  not  point  out  how  beneficially  the  same  princi- 
ple would  apply  to  smaller  rivers,  whose  beds  are  nearly 
dried  up  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year. 

Sloraijc  to  he  adopted  in  rural  Bislrkts. — Though  the  storage 
of  water  must  commend  itself  to  most  people  as  an  object  of 
great  importance,  the  subject  would  hardly  be  appropriate  if  it 
were  limited  to  generalisms,  and  were  I  not  to  show  how 
it  may  be  usefully  applied  in  rural  districts  for  the  village  and 
the  farm.  I  need  not  recur  to  that  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar — viz.,  that  dry  seasons  frequently  prevail  in  which 
tne  labouring  poor  of  our  villages  and  tiie  stock  of  our  farms 
have  been  deprived  of  their  full  supply  of  water,  and  have  had 
to  resort  to  surface-ponds  and  other  means  of  supply,  the 
quality  ol  which  has  been  as  filthy  as  it  could  well  be.  When 
farming  on  the  hills  of  Hertfordshire  I  have  myself  had  to 
cart  the  whole  of  the  water  used  by  my  horses,  cattle,  and 


sheep  a  distance  of  two  miles,  while  my  poover  neighbourB 
have  had  to  pay  by  the  pail  for  the  water  they  consumed. 
When  the  poor  are  paying  by  the  pail  on  such  occasions  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  sup- 
plied at  all  times  and  in  the  upper  storeys  of  their  house  at 
from  6d.  to  2s.  per  1,000  gallons,  whereas  the  amount  paid  by 
the  poor  villager  when  a  Id.  is  charged  for  a  pailful  of  2 
gallons,  is  42s.  per  1,000  gallons.    Many  are  the  farms  and 
villages  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted  where  the  want  of 
water  is  a  most  serious  item,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since 
that  the  loss   in   sheep  was  very  great  in  some  districts,    I 
remember,  when  on  the  Romney  Marsh,  hearing  of  a  large 
number  being  lost  entirely  for  the  want  of  water.    Now,  with 
mutton  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  this  ought  not  to  be,  par- 
ticularly if  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  even  in  the  driest 
winter  the  excess  that  exists  beyond  what  is  wanted  distinctly 
proves  a  capability  of  storage  which  might  easily  be  brought  to 
bear.    The  storage  of  water  in  small  quantities  is  necessarily 
an  expensive  proceeding,  for  open  shallow  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs, encouraging,  as  they  do,  the  growth  and  decay  of  veget- 
able matters,  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  either  deep, 
open  reservoirs  or  covered  tanks  should  be  resorted  to.    The 
use  of  concrete  as  material  for  the  construction  of  underground 
tanks,  however,  reduces  the  cost  very  considerably,  and  will,! 
hope,  help  greatly  their  introduction  in  rural  places.    No 
dwelling  or  set  of  buildings,  of  which  the  roofs  are  slate  or 
tile,  should  be  without  its  tank,  unless  the  occupants  are 
otherwise  abundantly  supphed.    There  are  few  places  in  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  none  in  Wales,  in  which  30  inches  of  rain 
may  not  be  collected  with  certainty,  even  in  the  driest  year. 
Taking  an   ordinary  middle-class  house  in  a  village,  with 
stabling  and  outbuildings,  the  space  of  ground  covered  by  the 
roofs  will  frequently  reach  10  poles  ;  while  the  space  covered 
by  a  farm  labourer's  cottage  and  outbuilding  will  be  2|  poles. 
Assuming  that  the  roof  is  slate,  and  the  water  dripping  from  it 
is  properly  caught  by  eave-trougliing  and  conducted  by  down- 
pipes  and  impervious  drain-pipes  into  a  water-tight  tank,  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  prevent  overflow  under  any  circumstances, 
and  that  by  this  method  20  inches  of  water  from  rain  and  dew 
is  collected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  private  houses  will 
have  the  command  of  28,280  gallons,  and  the  cottage  7,070 
gallons  in  a  year.    To  make  it  clear  that  this  quantity  of  water 
can  generally  be  obtained,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  propor- 
tion lost  by  evaporation,  &c.,  from  a  slate  covering  will  not 
exceed  one-sixth  of  the  total  quantity  of  rainfall  witli  the  de- 
position of  dew  added.    The  supply   of  water   to  villages, 
however,  should  not    be  dependent  upon  individual  action 
altogether,  for  the  occupiers  themselves  are  powerless,  and 
cottage  owners  as  a  rule  are  not  very  liberally  disposed  in  the 
provision  of  this  necessary  of  life.  There  should  be  some  public 
supply,   to   render  villagers  independent  of  their  landlords. 
Where  tlieir  exists  rivers   or  streams  of  pure  water  near  at 
hand,  or   where  there   is   a  subterranean    water-bed  easily 
reached  by    sinking    wells    down   to   it,   it  is  needless  to 
think  of  storage,  but  so  long  as  there   are  a  large  number 
of  small  commuuitiej  with  rating  values  so  low  as  to  negative 
the  power  to  charge  any  large  outlay  upou  them,  it  behoves 
us  to  consider  with  the  utmost  care  any  plan  which  will  enable 
us  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  at  a  cheap  cost. 
In  villages  it  is  unnecessary  to  aim  at  the  supply  of  from  20  to 
25  gallons  a  head.    Two  gallons  of  water  per  head  per  diem  is 
as  much  as  is  at  present  consumed  in  the  majority  of  villages, 
and  10  gallons  are  quite  ample.    To  supply  10  gallons  a  head 
should  not  be  a  difficult  matter ;  though  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  land  that  has  been  artificially  underdrained  near  at  hand 
allowing  of  the  underdrainage  water  being  utilised,  or  where 
there  is  no  other  means  of  collecting  surface  water,  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  combine  several  villages,  and  by  a  pro- 
perly devised  system  provide  for  the  whole,    Sluch  may  be  done 
by  insisting  that  cottage  owners  should  provide  each  cottage 
such  a  tank  as  I  have  spoken  of,  or  the  share  of  a  tank  with 
other  tenants,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  common  tank  to  hold  a 
month's  supply  for  the  whole  village  the  object  might  be  secured 
at  a  fair  cost.    In  the  chalk  districts  I  have  known  good 
water-tight  tanks  made    of    concrete,    and  I   am   informed 
by  Mr,  Drake,  the  managing  director  of  tho  Patent  Concrete 
Building  Company,  and  patentee  of  the   process  used,  that 
you  may  make  capital  concrete  of  chalk  itself  and  Portland 
cement,  and  that  it  has  been  tried  with  good  eft'eet  under  Mr. 
Street,  the  eminent  architect.    Under  propitious  circumstances 
surface  waters  may.be  collected  in  winter  for  summer  use  in 
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open  reservoirs,  but  they  should  not  be  less  than  74  leet  deep  in 
the  clear  to  supply  400  people  at  10  gallons  a  head.  The  water 
may  be  delivered  in  the  village  street  from  these  reservoirs  at 
from  20s.  to  25s.  per  person,  including  purchase  of  land  for 
the  reservoir,  iron  pipes,  stand  pipes,  and  taps.  Assuming 
that  the  money  required  be  borrowed  and  paid  off  in  30  years 
by  instalments,  not  exceeding  in  amount  5  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
lay, the  result  would  be  a  charge  of  about  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  per 
person  per  annum. 

Field  Storage. — I  have  pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion how  on  clay  land  farms,  where  thorough  drainage  has  been 
adopted  or  is  required,  the  water  of  under-drainage  may  be  pre- 
served, sometimes  in  ponds,  but  more  frequently  in  underground 
tanks  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  of  the  farm  and  for  steam  cul- 
tivation. The  lacilities  with  which  such  provision  can  be 
made  have  not  been  sufiiciently  acknowledged.  A  10-horse 
power  engine  requires  for  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  land 
from  100  to  125  gallons  of  water,  and  an  underground  tank 
capable  of  holding  3,500  gallons  would,  therefore,  be  suflS- 
cient  for  the  cultivation  20  acres.  For  this  quantity  the  tank 
should  be  8  feet  wide,  10  feet  long,  and  5  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  drains,  and  if  concrete  were  used  the  cost  need  not  ex- 
ceed £15  or  £16.  This  tank  might  be  placed  in  any  position 
convenient  for  the  steam  plough  or  cultivator,  and  none  here 
will  deny  the  great  value  of  such  a  supply  of  water  wherever 
steam  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  situated  on 
hills  where  water  is  now  difficult  to  get. 

Before  concluding  I  must  again  revert  to  the  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  with  which  I  started.  I  am  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  each  case  of  water  supply,  as  well  as 
any  other  local  improvement,  must  be  dealt  with  upon  its  own 
merits  ;  but,  to  secure  any  action  at  all,  there  must  be  general 
obligations  in  the  form  of  a  legal  code  to  be  enforced  by 
central  authority.  Permissive  laws  are  more  pleasant  to  us 
British  subjects  than  compulsory  ones,  but  they  are  absolutly 
useless  in  such  matters  as  village  water  supply.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  so  long  as  it  is  optional  with  village  communities  to  adopt  or 
reject  any  proposal  for  improving  the  condition  of  dwellings  in 
respect  of  the  first  essential  of  life — water — very  little  will  be 
done.  I  cannot  expect,  at  a  time  when  the  agricultural  interest 
are  jealously  watching  the  question  of  local  rating,  with  a  fuU 
determination  to  bring  its  relations  to  national  taxation  to  a 
point,  that  you  will  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  opinion  I  am 
about  to  express — viz.,  that  legislative  powers  are  wanted 
which  shall  extend  the  proper  distribution  of  water  to  the  whole 
country.  From  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mistaken  view  of 
the  Government,  the  country  has  been  apportioned  into  dis- 
tricts for  sanitary  purposes  which  are  perfectly  incompatible 
with  a  right  treatment  of  the  objects  in  view.  It  may  flatter 
our  local  prejudices  to  leave  the  maLagement  of  such  matters 
in  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians  as  "  the  rural  sanitary 
authority,"  and  in  those  of  boards  of  health,  as  "  the  urban 
sanitary  authority,"  but  it  will  not  be  until  some  superior  pre- 
siding authority  having  jurisdiction  over  watershed  districts, 
that  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  and  some  other  kindred 
objects  can  be  effectually  and  economically  treated.  Towns  have 
been  sewered  without  caring  what  becomes  of  the  sewage ; 
lands  have  been  drained  without  providing  proper  outfalls ; 
districts  have  been  improved  by  trunk  drainage  without  regard 
to  neighbouring  districts  of  the  same  watershed ;  and  thus  one 
community,  or  part  of  a  watershed,  has  been  freed  of  sewage 
or  water,  while  another  has  been  injured  by  the  discharged 
liquid.  In  fact,  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  object  of  our 
Legislature,  in  sanitary  matters,  first  to  encourage  us  to  do 
wrong,  then  to  point  out  the  error  we  have  committed,  and, 
finally,  to  leave  us  without  any  power  of  rectification.  It  can- 
not be  expected,  while  this  course  of  action  continues,  that  any 
general  scheme  for  the  storage  of  water  should  receive  atten- 
tion. If  watershed  areas  were  under  proper  conservancy,  or 
if  there  was  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  such  boundaries  of 
jurisdiction  to  be  the  right  ones,  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
a  sound  conclusion  on  the  points  I  have  put  before  you ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  this  essential  condition,  I  feel  I  have  been 
occupying  your  time  in  the  enunciation  of  facts  which,  although 
acknowledged  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  nation,  will  be 
left  for  another  generation  to  dispose  of. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  said  that 
although  the  subject  commended  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  men 
as  a  very  important  one,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
carrying  out  any  tangible  project,  he  felt  the  subject  was  such 
a  difficult  one  that  he  feared  he  had  almost  been  wasting  time 


in  reading  the  paper  ("  No,  no").  The  subject  was  ao  intricate 
so  large  in  its  dimensions,  and  so  difficult  to  place  before  an 
audience  in  a  tangible  form,  that  he  begged  the  indulgence  of 
the  meeting.  It  was  a  subject  distinct  in  itself,  and  yet  in  its 
magnitude  and  diversity  of  application  the  difficulty  of  taking 
hold  of  it  was  immense  (Hear,  hear), 

Mr.  W.  Brown  (Tring)  was  quite  sure  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
need  not  make  any  apology  for  bringing  the  subject  forward. 
He  would  like  to  allude  to  one  or  two  details-  In  regard  to  tanks 
he  was  connected  with  an  up-hill  district,  where  water  was  of 
course  of  importance,and  where  several  gentlemenhad  constructed 
tanksfor  farm  buildings,  and  the  average  cost  had  only  been  30s. 
per  thousand  gallons  preserved.  Hehadconstructedaneconomical 
one  by  using  cement  on  the  solid  instead  of  brick.  With  re- 
gard to  cottages,  he  thought  any  man  who  built  four  cottages 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  provide  a  tank  for  them  (Hear, 
hear).  For  a  pair  of  cottages  there  had  been  provided  a  tank 
at  a  cost  of  from  £6  to  £7,  and  this  had  been  done  by  cement 
on  the  solid.  It  might  be  done  where  it  was  rocky,  or  on  any 
soil  which  was  not  loose. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  Would  it  do  on  clay  ? 

Mr.  Brown  said  yes,  if  the  clay  was  pretty  solid.  But  what 
he  wanted  to  say  was  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
for  this  purpose  tanks  might,  he  thought,  be  erected  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.  In  regard  to  cottages,  however,  he  agreed  that  the 
making  of  the  tanks  should  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  Mechi  (Tiptree,  Kelvedon)  having  expressed  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  for  his  very  intelligent  and  instructive 
paper,  said  on  the  farm  he  occupied  he  had  a  very  stiff  plastic 
clay  perhaps  to  the  depth  of  150  feet,  but  near  it  he  had  also 
various  soils  of  a  springy  nature,  sand  and  gravel  and  clay  in- 
termixed. His  predecessor  bored  down  150  feet  in  the  clay 
and  failed  to  get  water,  but  he  (BIr.  Mechi)  carried  a  horizon- 
tal drain  12  feet  deep  into  a  rather  boggy  place,  into  the  sand 
under  the  bog,  for  130  yards,  and  he  had  a  beautiful  running 
stream  of  40  gallons  a  minute  at  a  small  cost.  Where  the 
soils  were  various  it  was  easy  to  get  the  water  which  rose  from 
below,  being  forced  upwards  from  some  higher  place  where  it 
was  formed,  the  water  following  the  porous  sandy  strata  and 
cropping  out  when  an  opportunity  was  presented,  which  was 
the  case  on  his  farm.  He  not  only  got  the  water  for  himself 
but  it  had  run  on  for  many  miles,  and  the  doctors  told  him  he 
had  spoiled  their  best  cases  of  fever  (laughter)  by  giving  it 
free  play  to  supply  a  numerous  population.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Denton  that  in  certain  cases  they  ought 
not  to  be  free  agents  having  regard  to  sanitary  matters.  It 
was  disgraceful  to  see  new  cottages  erected  in  nine  out  of  ten 
of  which  perhaps  there  was  no  water  supply  (Hear,  hear). 
That,  however,  had  not  been  the  case  on  the  estates  of  many 
noble  landlords,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  an  improvemert 
in  this  respect,  but  as  a  rule  the  supply  of  water  to  the  la- 
bourers of  this  country  was  perfectly,  disgraceful,  and  con- 
stantly they  had  to  go  to  the  ditches  and  sometimes  even  did 
not  get  it  at  all,  or  when  they  did,  it  was  in  a  condition  unfit 
for  sanitary  purposes.  It  was  a  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  Legislature  might  not  so  far  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  as  to  compel  that  to  be  done  which  would  be  for 
the  general  sanitary  welfare  (Hear,  hear).  No  one  could 
doubt  the  power  of  water  if  they  chose  to  use  it,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  cost  between  water  and  coal.  He  himself 
had  thought  it  best  to  use  steam-power,  because  if,  as  for  some 
years  he  had  done,  he  had  bought  dust  coal  at  10s.  a  ton  and 
worked  his  engine  with  it  and  found  it  quite  as  good  as  the 
largest  coal,  it  was  of  course  useless  to  spend  money  in  the 
making  of  reservoirs ;  but  of  course  when  the  coal  costs  30s, 
to  35s.  it  became  a  question  whether  they  should  not  use 
water  where  they  could  get  a  sufficient  fall.  A  friend  by  his 
side  had  informed  him  that  he  had  obtained  a  fine  supply  of 
water  by  means  principally  of  the  water  ram. 

Mr.  D.  Younct  (Canterbury)  said  that  if  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  last  year  rural  sanitary  authorities  only  carried 
out  their  duties  properly,  all  the  cottages  in  the  kingdom  would 
have  a  proper  water  supply.  Being  on  a  sanitary  board,  he 
could  say  they  had  ordered  their  inspector  to  make  a  special 
survey  in  every  parish  in  the  district  (Hear,  hear),  and  give  a 
report  how  far  the  closets  were  from  the  houses,  and  what  the 
supply  of  water  was ;  and  if  the  supply  of  water  was  impure, 
he  was  given  to  understand  they  would  send  the  medical  officer 
to  inspect  it,  and,  if  he  condemned  it,  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  had  the  power  to  make  a  proper  supply  of  water. 
Tliey  had  just  elected  the  medical  officer ;  and  his  district 
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comprised  a  population  of  between  18,000  and  l'J,000,  in  seven 
unions  and  one  urban  parish. 

Dr.  VoELCKER  said  tlie  appointment  of  inspector,  referred 
to  by  tlie  previous  speaker,  appeared  to  be  a  most  necessary 
one,  for  lie  could  from  his  own  experience  say  that  the  water 
supply  of  tlie  rural  districts  was  not  only  very  scanty,  but  ex- 
cessively bad  (Hear,  hear),  speaking  generally.  Having  ex- 
amined a  good  many  samples  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he 
might  say  that  for  every  sample  that  was  of  an  indifferent  or 
decidedly  obnoxious  character  which  he  had  received  from 
towns,  he  had  received  at  least  a  dozen  from  the  country.  The 
conclusion  he  had  come  to  was  that  the  water  supplied  in  rural 
districts  was  excessively  bad ;  and  this  led  him  to  another 
remark,  viz ,  that  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  water  might  be 
stored  in  tanks  ;  but  they  should  direct  their  attention  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  water,  because  in  a  clay  district  they  might 
collect  water,  bright  and  sparkling  to  the  eye,  and  apparently 
good  in  all  respects,  but  which  might  have  medicinal  qualities 
which  might  answer  tlie  purpose  of  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
(laughter).  In  some  districts,  therefore,  they  might  store 
water  utterly  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Then,  again,  in 
storing  water  for  drinking,  they  must  take  care  that  it  was 
not  imported  from  certain  localities  where  the  water  was  im- 
pregnated \vith  sewage.  In  many  farms,  and  even  on  gentle- 
men's estates  water-tanks  were  so  placed  that  the  sewage 
of  farmyards  or  stables  did  find  its  way  into  them ;  and  he 
knew  whole  v'lllages  in  which  fever  and  other  diseases  had 
broken  out  suddenly,  and  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water. 

Mr.  T.  CoNoiiEVjE  asked  whether  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  was 
correct  in  saying  that  only  three  millions  of  acres  out  of  thirty- 
seven  millions  were  drained,  as  he  thought  the  statement  an 
astonishing  one. 

Mr.  G.  Sjiytiiies  (Marlow)  said  he  had  no  doubt  when 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  paper  it  would  be 
found  extremely  scientific,  and  he  was  glad  an  eminent  drainer 
like  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  saving 
of  water,  as  drainers  generally  thought  only  of  getting  rid  of 
it  (laughter).  He  was  glad  the  time  had  come  when  the  value 
of  water  was  found  out.  It  often  happened  when  distress 
came  we  learned  something  valuable  from  it ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  paper  would  be  the  means  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  great  landlords  to  the  subject.  It  might  be  of  some 
value  if  lie  stated  how  the  water  was  dealt  with  on  his  farm 
in  a  small  way  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  had  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  value  of  water  as  a  motive  power  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  price  of  coal,  which  he  (Mr.  Smy- 
thies)  was  afraid  was  likely  to  last  for  some  time  to  come. 
Well,  running  at  the  upper  part  of  his  farm  was  a  very  small 
stream  indeed,  almost  dry  in  the  summer,  but  by  making  a  couple 
of  pools  at  a  small  expense  he  got  water  enough  to  do  a  day's 
thrashing,  with  a  twelve-feet  fall  at  a  water-wheel,  though  a 
turbin  would  probably  do  better.  Mr.  Mechi  had  found  a 
steam  engine  more  valuable,  but  he  thought  that  would  not  be 
the  case  with  all  farmers.  He  (Mr.  Smythies)  lived  in  a 
stock  country,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  turn 
the  food  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage ;  and  he  found 
that  for  cutting  chaff  and  pulping  roots  the  water  power  was 
the  best,  as  lie  liked  to  do  a  little  every  day,  and  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  up  steam  for 
an  hour's  work  a-day.  If  they  wanted  to  work  all  the  day 
through  steam  no  doubt  was  a  cheap  and  good  power, 
but  for  the  general  purposes  of  farmers  he  was  satisfied  that 
water  was  the  more  suitable  power.  A  great  many  farmers 
in  hilly  districts  might,  at  a  small  expense  of  making  pools, 
get  a  valuable  motive  power  in  the  water,  which  was  at  the 
present  moment  not  used  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  K.  l''owLEii,  (Aylesbury)  said,  as  the  person  who 
suggested  this  subject  for  discussion,  he  had  to  thank  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  for  his  able  and  excellent  paper.  Mr.  Denton 
had  made  some  remarkable  statements,  and  one  of 
them  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Congreve  was  certainly  very 
startling.  It  was  also  horrible  to  thing  when  they  were  talk- 
ing about  the  storage  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes,  that 
towns  were  sending  their  filthy  sewage  by  millions  and  millions 
of  gallons  into  our  streams.  lie  could  speak  of  this  from 
personal  experience,  because  the  river  Tame,  which  the  Lon- 
doners partly  drank,  at  this  moment  received  the  sewage  of  the 
town  of  Aylesbury,  where  the  river  was  nothing  more  than  a 
river  of  liquid  ink  ;  whilst  formerly  it  was  a  pure  stream 
full  of  beautiful  fish,  but  the  fish    were  now  destroyed.     In 


many  ways,  this  wa?,  no  doubt,  a  diHicult  subject,  and  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  was  the  sanitary  question.  Mr. 
Disraeli  once  said  that  the  three  great  advantages  of  a  good 
cottage  were  its  oven,  its  porch,  and  its  tank ;  and  the 
tank  was  no  doubt  the  most  important.  Mr.  Brown  had 
pointed  out  that  the  tanks  could  be  made  with  cement  on  the 
solid  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  had  seen  it  done,  and  could  testify 
to  the  work  being  as  sound  aud  perfect  as  the  best  brick 
w^ork  and  cement,  whilst  threefourths  of  the  cost  was  saved. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about  charging  the  land- 
lords of  cottages  for  the  water  supply  to  [the  cottages,  he  and 
Mr.  Brown  were  directors  of  a  large  water  company  which 
supplied  a  town  district,  but  when  they  came  to  the  cottages 
they  found  many  owners  of  cottage  property  were  the  most  ob- 
tuse, obstinate,  and  troublesome  of  all  they  had  to  deal  with 
(laughter).  The  occupiers  of  the  cottages  would  willingly 
pay  2d.  a  week  for  the  water  ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  the 
sanitary  authority,  the  surgeon  of  the  district,  and  the  Board 
of  Health  had  determined  that  the  cottages  should  have  the 
water,  and  the  Water  Company  had  laid  the  pipes  on  ;  yet, 
through  some  defect  in  the  law,  they  were  unable  to  make  the 
landlords  pay  ;  so  that,  unless  there  was  greater  power  given 
by  the  Legislature  to  enforce  the  sanitary  regulations,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  to  be  carried  out.  In  regard  to  steam 
cultivation,  he  knew  cases  where  farmers  had  been  deterred 
from  trying  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  water,  and  on 
the  Cbiltern  hills  aud  others,  steam  cultivation  could  not  be 
carried  out  until  the  means  of  storing  water  had  been  found. 

Mr.  A.  CiiosSKiLL  (Beverley)  said  that  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  no 
doubt  laboured  under  a  great  feeling  of  discouragement,  and  he 
agreed  with  him  that  a  legislative  enactment  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his  views.  Mr.  Bartey  Denton, 
like  every  other  man,  felt  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  legis- 
lative enactment  was  so  great,  that  he  almost  felt  that  it  would 
be  left  for  a  future  generation  to  carry  out.  Still,  in  bringing 
the  subject  forward,  Mr.  Denton  had,  at  all  events,  taken  one 
step  in  creating  a  public  opinion  (Hear,  hear),  so  that  legisla- 
tive action  miglit  follow,  for  without  such  action  they  could  do 
nothing  (Hear,  hear).  The  gentleman  who  spoke  as  a  sanitary 
authority  had  talked  about  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  Mr. 
I'owler  had  told  them  what  would  become  of  him  (laughter). 
He  (Mr.  Crosskill)  also  had  the  fortune  to  he  a  member  of  a 
Sanitary  Authority,  but  they  were  not  half  so  enthusiastic,  and 
had  a  lively  sense  of  the  difficulties  before  them  (laughter). 
They  could  send  an  inspector,  and  appoint  a  medical  officer, 
but  what  they  wanted  besides  was  the  power  of  compulsion, 
which  was  a  very  serious  item,  and  they  could  not  have  that 
power  from  the  Legislature  till  public  opinion  was  educated 
to  it  by  information  and  public  discussion.  As  far  as  he 
gathered  from  the  paper,  it  was  stated  that  the  storage  of  water 
was  essentially  necessary  for  agriculture  (Hear,  hear),  lie 
thought  the  more  enlightened  of  the  farmers  represented  by 
this  Club  were  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the  storage 
of  water  was  really  an  important  matter  deserving  of  serious 
attention  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  done 
practically.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Denton 
when  he  talked  about  the  value  of  the  storage  of  water  for 
manufacturing  operations.  No  doubt  he  cited  a  very  high 
authority  in  Mr.  Bramwell,  but  Mr.  Bramwell  had  been  since 
replied  to  by  another  high  authority,  who  said :  "  No  doubt  there 
is  plenty  of  power  in  water,  but  the  value  for  manufacturing 
purposes  is  to  get  it  when  you  want  it,  and  to  apply  it  when 
you  want  it,  aud  that  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  coal  even  at 
its  present  enhanced  rates,  or  any  likely  to  exist."  He  thought 
the  man  would  not  be  a  very  irrational  prophet  who  should 
predict  that  coal  would  come  from  the  farthest  end  of  the  world 
for  manufacturing  purposes  before  they  would  be  able  to  apply 
the  tidal  wave  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  thought  there 
was  such  value  in  water-power  for  agricultural  purposes  that 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  an  auxiliary  reason  for  using  water- 
power  introduced  which  would  not  really  be  an  auxiliary,  aud 
therefore  he  urged  that  they  should  proceed  on  sure  ground. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Denton  should  re- 
duce his  figures  of  millions  of  gallons  to  tons'  weight,  which 
would,  he  believed,  be  better  comprehended. 

Mr.  Meciii  asked  whether  an  inch  of  water  was  not  100 
tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  replied  101  tons  less  3  gallons. 

Major-General  Clarke  (Sydenham  Hill)  asked  Mr.  Denton 
whether  in  his  opinion  water  could  be  profitably  stored  with  a 
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view  to  agricultural  irrigation  iu  any  part  of  Britain,  as  in 
Italy  and  tropical  countries  ? 

Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  (Londou)  said  there  was  little  room  to  doubt 
the  great  necessity  of  storing  more  water  than  at  present.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  not  forget  that  ia  storing  water  for 
drinking  purposes,  or  for  cattle,  or  for  irrigation,  they  migiit 
possibly — when  land  was  so  valuable — occupy  more  land  than 
the  good  obtained  from  the  water  would  compensate  them 
for.  Besides,  they  must  remember  that  in  dealing  with  water 
they  were  dealing  with  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject  in 
Nature,  and  might  get  into  difficulties  with  their  neighbours 
if  they  intercepted  any  of  the  water  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, although  they  might  send  down  as  much  drainage  water 
upon  them  as  they  liked  ;  so  that,  except  by  a  combination  of 
mutual  interests,  or  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  store  water  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  Some- 
thing like  a  conservancy  of  all  our  rivers,  from  their  estuaries 
to  their  sources,  would  also  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sani- 
tary reforms  alluded  to.  lie  was  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Denton's 
despondency  as  they  had  never  vet  had  any  combined  action  in 
the  matter,  and  appeared  as  tar  off  such  a  consumation  as 
ever. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  Gepp  (High  Easter)  said  he  was  not  surprised 
that  this  question  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Farmers'  Clab.  At  the  same  time  he  \vas 
pleas3d  that  the  sanitary  part  of  the  qnest;ion  had  not  been  lost 
sight  of.  He  was  not  a  farmer,  but  residing  in  a^purely  agri- 
cultural parish ;  he  took  great  interest  in  agriculture  (Hear, 
hear),  and  being  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Authory  he  felt  great  interest  in  the 
sanitary  branch  of  the  subject.  He  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
inadequate  supply  of  water  in  many  villages,  and  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  it  was  sometimes  obtained.  Oneofthemedicalofiicers 
assured  him  that  by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  was 
a  scanty  or  bad  supply  of  water.  One  gentleman  had  spoken 
rather  confidently  of  the  Sanitary  Act  giving  power  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  compel  l:indlo;ds  to  supply  water  where 
it  was  needed;  but  he  (Mr.  Gepp)  not  knowing  the  Act  by 
heart,  and  speaking  only  from  recollection,  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  such  power  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  such  power  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  in  closing  tlie  debate  he  would  tender 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Denton  for  his  very  able 
paper  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  difficult,  off-hand,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  but  he  hoped  they  would  read  the  paper  and  turn 
their  attention  to  a  matter  well  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  iu  reply,  said  he  should  have  been  glad 
if  the  power  under  the  Sanitary  Act  which  had  been  referred  to 
had  really  existed,  but  he  had  studied  the  Act,  and  was  bound 
to  say  he  did  not  think  such  power  existed  (Hear,  hear). 
The  Act  said  the  sanitary  authority  aiai/  do  this  or  that.  I'or 
instance,  with  regard  to  water,  there  was  power  for  the  sanitary 
authority  to  treat  with  water  companies  for  the  supply  of  water. 
jN'ow,  where  water  companies  did  not  exist  he  did  not  know 
where  the  sanitary  authority  was  to  get  water.  Then  it  said 
"  they  9naj/  construct  water  works."  Only  fancy  talking  of  water 
works  for  a  village !  He  knew  they  meant  the  same  thing 
when  they  talked  of  tanks  and  reservoirs,  but  the  language  of 
the  Act  showed  that  its  framers  did  not  appreciate  the  littleness 
of  village  sanitary  or  water  economy.  It  was  these  little  things 
which  were  the  puzzling  things.  Passing  to  the  quantity  of 
land  drained  (Hear,  hear)  he  knew  it  would  attract  attention  in 
this  room  when  he  said  that  only  3  millions  of  acres  were 
drained  out  of  the  20  millions  that  wanted  draining.  He  fully 
expected  some  one  would  say  it  could  not  be  quite  true 
(laughter),  but  when  he  told  them  that  a  recent  return 
made  to  the  Lords  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  for  Lord 
Salisbury's  committee  on  the  improvement  of  land  now  sitting, 
showed  that  10  millions  of  borrowed  money  was  all  that  had 
been  spent  since  184i  up  to  the  present  time  (and  that  included 
farm  buildings  and  every  other  improvement  as  well  as  drain- 
age), he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate. 
The  land  drained  with  borrowed  money  could  not  have  been 
done  at  a  less  cost  than  £5  an  acre  (Hear,  hear),  so  that 
"  according  to  Cocker,"  3  millions  of  acres  would  require  15 
millions  of  money ;  but  as  only  10  millions  had  been  spent, 
and  that  included  other  improvements,  he  had  put  down  the 
quantity  drained  with  borrowed  money  at  IJ  millions  of  acres, 
and  had  assumed  that  U  millions   more  had  been  drained 


with  private  money.  IN'or  was  this  the  first  time  he  had  con- 
sidered this  subject  or  written  on  the  extent  of  land  drained. 
A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  the  prize  essay  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  it,  and  he  thoroughly  went  into  the  question.  He  found 
that  the  land  drained  by  private  enterprise  was  very  much  less 
than  that  done  by  borrowed  money  at  that  period.  He  took 
the  trouble  of  communicating  with  people  all  over  the  country 
and  got  estimates  from  all  sources,  and  that  was  the  result. 

Mr.  CiiEEFixs  :  Surely  you  could  not  depend  on  those  re- 
turns ? 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  :  If  I  had  asked  Mr.  Cheffins'  opinion 
and  received  his  answer,  I  should  have  depended  on  it  as  far 
as  it  went  (laughter).  Mr.  Denton  went  on  to  say  he  believed 
there  were  some  gentlemen  now  in  the  room  of  whom  he  then 
made  inquiries.  He  wrote  and  asked  if  they  knew,  or  could 
ascertain,  the  quantity  of  land  drained  by  borrowed  money  and 
by  private  enterprise,  and  the  answers  were  to  the  effect 
that  decidedly  there  was  less  drained  by  private  enterprise 
than  with  borrowed  money.  Then  as  to  the  way  in  which 
water  was  collected,  he  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  high 
hills  of  "Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  dewponds,  or 
fogponds  were  made  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  where  it  would 
have  been  supposed  no  water  existed.  They  excavated  the 
surface  of  the  chalk  and  made  a  pond,  which  they  puddled  with 
a  mixture.  In  the  first  instance  snow  was  put  in,  which  had 
an  action  on  the  surface  of  the  ponds.  The  ponds  filled  with 
water  from  the  winter  rains,  and  afterwards  never  got  dry,  as 
they  had  the  power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere. T!ie  water  surface  was  cold,  and  there  was  a  precipi- 
tation of  the  moisture  on  tlie  cold  surface  of  the  water,  and  it 
collected  in  a  day  as  much  as  was  taken  out  of  it.  A  very  re- 
markable circumstance  it  was,  and  it  was  mentioned  in 
WhHe^s  Selhorne. 

Mr.  CoNGREVE  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ilr.  Bailey  Den- 
ton for  his  paper,  which  Mr.  Willson  seconded,  remarking 
that  he  could  not,  however,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
drainage  by  private  enterprise  did  not  exceed  the  drainage 
with  borrowed  money. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man concluded  the  business, 

Xew  Mejibers. 
II.  Heaton,  Worsley,  Manchester. 

F.  J.  Owen,  Barton  Grove,  Hungerford. 
J.  Ramsden,  Chester. 

J.  A.  Robinson,  Great  Berkhampstead. 

W.  Scotson,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 

S.  Brown,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

L.  Flower,  St.  Lawrence,  Ramsgate. 

A.  Hughes,  Brampton  Ash,  Market  Harboro' 

T.  Lake,  Tong,  Sittingbourne. 

J.  E.  Rawlence,  Bulbridge,  Wilton. 

G.  Sims,  Rainham,  Essex. 

"\Y.  Whittbread,  2i,  Moorfields,  Liverpool. 

Major-General  Clark,  The  Dingle,  Sydenham. 

J.  W.  Colledge,  Tuubridge  AVells. 

W.  Dudding,  Panton,  Wragby. 

A.  Garrett,  Wevenhoe  Park,  Colchester. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Gepp,  High  Easter,  Chelmsford. 

G.  P.  Jay,  Maldon. 

J.  Robinson,  Great  Berkhampstead. 

G.  Russell,  Manor  House,  Plumstead. 

F.  J.  Snell,  Great  Dunmow. 


SALE  OF  MR.  WALTER  GILBEY'S  ALDERNEYS. 
— A  draft  from  The  Hengrave  herd  was  sold  by  Mr.  Sworder, 
at  Bishop's  Stortford,  on  May  8th,  when  20  lots  of  cows  and 
heifers  made  an  average  of  about  £26,  the  highest  price  being 
35  gs.,  given  by  Mr.  Beadel  for  Zoemaid,  by  Bandboy.  It 
was  stated  in  the  catalogue  that  this  bull's  stock  "  on  fresh  im- 
ported cows  show  far  superior  frame  and  constitution  to  those 
bred  in  the  Islands  ;  "  but  the  question  is  if  the  English  bred 
ever  retain  the  fine  thorough-bred  character  of  the  Island 
cows.  A  few  Jerseys,  the  property  of  Lord  Rosslyn,  were 
put  up  after  the  Hengrave  sale,  and  most  of  these  were  sold  at 
fair  prices. 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGxiZlNE. 


THE    LABOURER'S    CASE    AND    THE    FARMER'S    ATTITUDE. 


Some  two  or  three  years  since,  wLen  the  labourers 
began  to  move  on  the  borders  of  Herefordshire,  it  was 
suggested  at  an  agricultural  meeting  that  the  question 
should  be  at  once  gone  into.  It  was  urged,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  impolitic  to 
take  any  notice  of  such  a  matter,  the  inference  being  that 
the  agitation  would  speedily  die  out  again.  But  such  has 
uot  been  the  case ;   while  it  would  be  surely  quite  as  well 

,  that  the  emjiloyers  should  anticipate  that  professional  in- 
terference which  is  now  being  continually  called  in.  The 
Norfolk  difficulty  illustrates  the  position  fairly 
enough.  The  men  went  for  another  shilling  a  week; 
but,  instead  of  striking  there  and  then,  they  issued 
a  circular  notice,  in  which  they  sought  for  a  meeting  with 

*^he  masters  "  to  consider  the  matter,  and  arrange  affairs 
amicably."  Now,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  us,  there  was 
nothing  either  unwarrantable  or  impertinent  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  course.  The  employers  had  the  opportunity 
of  showing  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages ;  that  the  Norfolk  labourer  was  already  well  off 
when  compared  with  his  fellows  in  other  countries ;  that 
all  reasonable  consideration  should  nevertheless  be  given 
to  the  requirements  of  the  men  and  their  families,  and,  in 
a  word,  the  kindly  feeling  maintained  which  we  happen 
to  know  has  long  existed  between  the  two  classes  on  some 
farms  in  the  Castleacre  district.  Instead  of  any  such  con- 
ference, the  employers  held  aloof,  and  the  two  bodies  are 
uow  in  open  antagonism  with  each  other.  The  labourer 
will  seek  work  elsewhere,  aud  the  farmer  will  change  his 
system,  so  as  to  become  more  and  more  independent  of 
the  man. 

And  from  such  a  state  of  things  either  must  of  course 
be  prepared  to  suffer  something.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  emigration  schemes  now  a-foot  are  apparently  little 
better  than  swindles ;  as  beyond  this,  no  one  has  a  stronger 
love  for  home  than  the  labourer ;  and  an  extra  shilling 
in  his  own  parish  would  be  more  to  him,  if  we  could  get 
at  his  actual  feelings,  than  another  crown  in  the  North, 
or  double  or  treble  his  present  day's  pay  in  ."  foreign 
parts."  He  is  generally  glad  to  come  back  again,  but 
after  so  open  a  rupture  the  old  understanding  can  never 
be  re-established,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed.  There  are  men  who  have  been  as  it 
were  born  and  bred  on  farms  who  come  to  have  an  in- 
terest of  their  own  in  the  place,  and  in  those  duties  with 
which  they  are  identified.  The  carter,  the  shepherd,  the 
cowman,  are  as  a  rule  never  so  valuable  as  when  they 
have  been  home-educated.  An  old  servant  on  a  farm  is 
as  much  to  be  prized  as  an  old  servant  in  a  family.  Let, 
then,  those  who  would  tempt  them  away  be  by  all  possi- 
ble means  discouraged.  Let,  as  the  good  bishop  sug- 
gested, the  stranger  be  put  into  the  pond,  and  let  the  men 
be  warned  for  their  own  good  against  unions  and  strikes. 
It  is,  though,  very  clear  that  some  counter-action  will 
here  be  necessary  ;  as  if,  like  the  Ilerefordfordshire  meet- 
ing or  the  Eastern  Counties  agriculturists,  we  resolve  to 
do  nothing  and  to  take  no  notice  of  what  is  going  on, 
something  more  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

At  a  meeting  at  Cirencester  on  Monday,  called  to  con- 
sider this  question,  the  business  was  opened  by  ]\Ir. 
AV.  J,  Edmonds,  a  large  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  ;  and  Mr.  Edmonds  thus  pointed  out 
the  course  to  be  taken  :  "  Our  united  duty  is  this — to 
find  working  men  good  cottages  aud  gardens,  attached  or 
otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  to  take 
no  undue  notice  of  the  tirades  of  the  agitators,  who  make 
their  living  by  creating  a  discontented  feeling  amongst 
the  abonring  classes  of  thlB  kingdom,  but  to  set  ourselves 


resolutely  to  work  to  endeavour  to  redress  any  real  griev  - 
ances  which  may  exist.  It  is  very  possible  to  live  on 
thinking  that  all  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  agricul- 
tural labouring  classes  have  one  grievance  at  least — the 
want  of  a  better  provision  for  the  decline  of  life.  There 
may  be  others  which  temperate  discussion — not  inflam- 
matory speeches  —  will  bring  out,  and  which  may  be 
remedied.  As  I  said  before,  wages  will  rise,  but  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  must  be  a  gradual  one  in  order  to  be 
useful."  Admirable  as  much  of  this  is,  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  tactics  adopted  in  other  districts,  where 
it  has  been  resolved  that  no  notice  shall  be  taken,  that 
no  uuiou  man  be  employed,  that  wages  shall  never 
exceed  so  much,  and  so  on.  Let  us  only  look  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  very  first  item  in  Mr.  Edmonds'  list  of  duties, 
and  every  occupier  of  land  will  at  once  admit  that  a 
scarcity  of  good  cottages,  conveniently  situate,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  detriments  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
And  yet  the  chairman  of  the  very  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Edmonds  read  his  paper  said,  only  in  the  autumn  of  last 
yeai',  that  the  building  of  labourers'  cottages  on  an  estate 
was  merely  a  matter  of  charity.  And  this  involves  a  very 
fatal  but  still  very  common  mistake  which  cannot  be  too 
soon  or  too  decisively  corrected.  The  labourers'  case  is 
no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  charity,  while  his  cottage  is  as 
indispensable  as  the  cart-stable  or  the  cattle-boxes ;  and 
one  effect,  no  doubt,  of  this  agitation  will  be  to  extend 
and  improve  such  accommodation.  Mr.  Edmonds  says 
we  should  take  "  no  undue  notice  of  the  tirades  of  the 
agitator  ;"  but  if  the  advice  offered  be  acted  on  by  the 
farmer  the  ground  will  be  cut  fi'om  under  the  feet  of  the 
agitator,  who,  in  common  parlance,  will  not  have  a  leg 
to  stand  on.  If  the  labourer  be  "  found  "  in  a 
good  cottage  and  garden,  if  better  provision  be 
made  for  him  in  his  old  age,  if  his  real 
grievances  be  redressed,  and  if  a  gradual  rise  iu  wages  be 
admitted,  the  death-blow  will  be  administered  to  strikes, 
unions,  and  emigration.  The  farmers  of  Bedfordshire 
have  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  they  say,  "seeing 
this  state  of  things  on  the  increase,  whilst  sympathising 
for  many  of  the  misguided  men,  they  are  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  namely,  to  protect  their  capital  in- 
vested. And,  seeing  this  placed  at  the  mercy  of  paid 
agitators,  they  have  resolved  to  form  an  Association  to 
guard  and  protect  their  rights,  considering  that  all  ques- 
tions in  dispute,  either  as  to  pay,  hours,  &c.,  should  be 
settled  only  between  master  and  man."  Precisely  so ; 
as  this  is  the  very  point  we  would  speak  to.  But  when  such 
questions  are  raised,  or  even  earlier,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  master  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  men. 

We  never  hesitate  to  speak  out  when  there  is  need  to 
do  so,  aud  we  would  so  compare  the  *'  duties"  which  a 
man  of  Mr.  Edmonds'  position  inculcates  with  the  policy 
pursued  in  other  places.  Before  "protection"  meetings 
are  called  on  one  side  or  the  other  the  men  should  be 
sought  rather  than  avoided,  and  then  if  their  demands  are 
pronounced  to  be  unreasonable  the  employers  will  feel  that 
they  have  done  their  duty,  and  the  labourers  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  any  sufferings  consequent  on 
leaving  their  work  and  their  homes.  The  card  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  has  long  since  been  arranged  for  the  year, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  the  Smithfield  show-week  that  Mr. 
Sewell  Read  again  takes  up  "  The  Agricultural  Labourer 
and  the  Poor-law."  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is,  how- 
ever, continually  casting  about  for  subjects,  and  nothing 
would  promise  to  come  better  than  meeting  the  vvages 
difficulty  before  the  session  is  over  and  the  harvest  is  on. 


TfiE  FABMEE'S  MAGAZINE. 
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ROYAL     AGRICULTUEAL     SOCIETY     OF     ENaLAND. 


Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  May  7. — Present: 
Earl  Catlicart,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  K.G. ;  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Chesham, 
Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Vernon,  the  Hon. 
H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P. ;  the  Hon,  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
M.P. ;  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  A.  K.  Mac- 
donald,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell, 
Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hos- 
kyns,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Mr. 
Leeds,  JMr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr. 
Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Rawlence,  Mr. 
Ridley,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  G.  Turner,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  AVakefield,  Mr. 
Welby,  M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Wells,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Whitehead,  Lieut.-Col.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Henry  A  Brassey,  M.P.,  of  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford, 
was  elected  a  governor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 
Barrows,  Colonel,  The  Birches,  Hagley,  Stourbridge. 
Bolden,  John  Leonard,  Hyuiug,  Camforth. 
Bruford,  Nicholas,  Tolland,  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset. 
Bryden,  Robert,  Tlie  Dene,  Seaham,  Durham. 
Bushell,  Henry,  Skelderg-ate,  York. 

Caird,  James  Alex.  H.,  Warren  I'arm,  Micheldever,  Hants. 
Cator,  Albermarle,  Woodbastwick  Hall,  Norwich. 
Charles,  Edward,  BuUwell,  Notts. 

Cltarlesworth,  Charles  E.,  Woolley  Moor  House,  Wakefield. 
Charlesworth,  Joseph,  Lofthouse,  Yorkshire. 
Clairk,  John  Moir,  Gartbdee  House,  Aberdeen. 
Cope,  John  A.lex.  Mainley,  3,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
Core,  William,  llettou  Lodge,  Peterborough. 
Crust,  Joseph,  Catwick,  Skirlaugb,  HuU. 
Elphiuston,  Alex.,  Cbewton  Glen,  Christchurch. 
Elvin,  David,  Ferny  Hill  Farm,  East  Barnet. 
Fletcher,  Bell,  M.D.,  Dorridge  House,  Knowle,  Birmingham. 
Fox,  George,  Harefield,  Wilmslow. 
Freeman,  Joseph,  Keyingham,  Yorkshire. 
Garde,  Richard  Davis,  Yew  Tree  Farm,  Penkridge. 
Gardner,  John  N.,  Long  Street,  Tetbury. 
German,  John,  The  Common,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Gregory,  John,  Westoe,  Soutli  Shields. 
Hewitt,  Robert  Heury,  Dodford,  Weedon. 
Hill,  Alex.  Staveley,  JNLP.,  Q.C.,  Oxley  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 
Holland,  William,  Market  Deeping. 
HoU,  Harrison,  28,  Higli-street,  Hull. 
Hunt,  William,  Lome  Villa,  Eldon  Grove,  Hull. 
Jeukyus,  Arthur,  Manor  House,  Uptou,  Nuneaton, 
Juckes,  Charles,  Gosford  Grange,  Shifual. 
Kearsley,  George,  Prospect  House,  Ripon. 
Linton,  William,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York. 
Luddiugton,  James  L.,  Littleport,  Ely. 
Mackenkie,  William  Dalziel,  Gillotts,  Henley-on-Tliamea. 
Mackinder,  Robert  Langton,  Spilsby. 
Mainwaring,  R.  Kynastou,  Watwall  Hall,  Nottiugham. 
Mannington,  William,  the  Abbey  Farm,  Robertsbridge,  Susses. 
Marshall,  Walter  James,  9,  The  Crescent,  Scarborough. 
Milbank,  Powlett  C,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale. 
Milford,  Frank  P.,  Haldon  Works,  Kenn,  Exeter. 
Mills,  John,  Bisterne,  Ringwood, 
Morris,  Edward  Henry,  West  Farm,  Chirbury,  Salop. 
Nunnerley,  Richard,  Wems  Northvvood,  Wem,  Salop. 
Oswell,  Edward  Francis,  Hampton  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
Paver-Crow,  Richard,  Ornhams  Hall,  Boroughbridge. 
Peacock,  Rev.  Wilkinson  Affleck,  Ulceby  Rectory,  Alford. 
Binder,  Thomas  James,  Gamston,  East  Retford,  Notts. 
Playne,  Edward  H.,  Frampton  Mansell,  Chalford,  Glos. 
Poole,  Adam  M.,  Hale  Nook,  Out  Rawcliffe,  Garstang. 
Preston,  Captain  John  Wilby,  Dalby  Park,  Spilsby. 
Pugh.Wilham  Buckley,  Patrington,  Hull. 
Rodgett,  Joiin,  Darwen  Bank,  Preston. 
Rogers,  John  Edwardes,  Abermeirig,  Talsarn,  Cardigan, 
Rosseter,  Robert  Marmaduke,  Manor  House,  Iford,  Lewes. 


Roughton,  James  John,  Kettering. 

Russell,  George  England,  Walpole  St.  Peter,  Wisbeach. 

Sawney,  William,  Magdala  Terrace,  Beverley. 

Scott,  Samuel,  Lane  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland . 

Singleton,  George,  St.  Michael,  Garstang. 

Skidmore,  James  S.,  Nantwich. 

Smith,  George,  Lowfield,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 

Smith,  Harriett,  New  House,  Sutton  Maddock,  Shifnal. 

Smith,  John,  Summerhill,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

Sowerby,  John,  jun,  Beelsby,  Grimsby. 

Spackman,  Henry,  Bloomfield  House,  Bath. 

Spence,  Henry,  Heath  Lodge,  Shrewsbury. 

Spencer,  Thos.,  Gileston,  Cowbridge. 

Stephenson,  William,  Scaftworth,  Bawtry. 

Toiige,  James  Catlett,  New  Hall,  Neston,  Cheshire. 

Turner,  Tom,  Solicitor,  Beverley. 

Waistell,  William,  Northallerton. 

Walley,  John,  Mere  House,  Baddiley,  Nantwich. 

Walls,  Rev.  Richard  George,  Boothy  Hall,  Spilsby. 

Wemyss  and  March,  Earl  of,  Gosford,  Longniddry. 

White,  George  Robinson,  Belle  House,  Whitehaven, 
Whiting,  Joseph  Evans,  Castle  Thorpe,  Stony  Stratford. 
Willows,  J.  G.  W.,  28,  High-street,  Hull. 

Finances. — Col.  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the  re- 
port, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts 
during  the  past  mouth  had  been  examined,  and  were 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  April  30  was  £:2,911  ISs.  7d.,  £2,000  remaining  ou 
deposit  at  interest. 

JouKNAL. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
first  part  of  vol.  viii.  of  the  Journal  for  1872  was  out  of 
print,  and  that  as  several  members,  whose  subscriptions 
were  at  present  in  arrear,  will  require  copies  when  their 
subscriptions  are  paid,  the  committee  recommended  that 
this  part  should  be  reprinted.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended for  payment  the  bills  for  printing,  paper  and 
binding  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal;  for  the  separate 
copies  of  the  report  on  the  trials  of  portable  steam-engines 
at  Cardiff,  and  for  those  of  Mr.  Thompson's  paper  ou  the 
management  of  grass  land.  Applications  having  been  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  for  leave  to  reprint 
their  paper  on  the  growth  of  Barley  at  their  own  expense, 
and  from  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  for  an  ex- 
change of  publications,  the  committee  recommended  that 
these  requests  be  complied  with. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

General,  Hull. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  that  15,000  copies  of  the 
stock  catalogue  and  7,500  of  the  implement  catalogue  be 
printed,  and  sold  at  Is.  each  on  the  three  first  days  of 
the  show,  and  6d.  each  on  the  last  two  days. — This  re- 
port was  adopted,  as  also  was  the  programme  of  the  Hull 
meeting  as  arranged  by  the  committee. 

Judges  Selection. — Mr.  Milward  reported  the 
names  of  the  judges  of  stock  and  implements  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to  act  at  the  Hull 
meeting,  and  their  appointment  was  confirmed  ou  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Education. — Mr.  Holland  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  usual  examination  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms 
on  April  22  and  the  four  following  days.  Twelve  can- 
didates entered  and  nine  were  in  attendance.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  was  23,  the  youngest  18  years  old.  The 
greatest  number  of  marks  attainable  was  1,200,  900  of 
which  were  attached  to  the  compulsory  subjects,  leaving 
300  for  the  others.  Messrs.  Leyson,  Kennedy,  and 
North  were  the  three  successful  candidates,  and  each  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate,  consequently  becoming  a 
life-member  of  the  Society.  In  addition,  Mr.  Leyson 
has  gained  a  prize  of  £35,  Mr.  Kennedy  one  of  JBIO,  and 
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Mr.  North  one  of  £5.  None  of  the  other  candidates 
passed,  but  the  following  tabular  statement,  giving  the 
number  of  marks  obtained  by  each  individual  in  each 
subject,  shows   that   the   examinations    were   creditably 


Tahuhif  Statement 

of  the  SesuUs 

of  the  Examinations,  1873. 
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Lej-son,  W.  ... 
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20 
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North,  G.  F.   . 
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11 
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50 
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11   Failed.  —  Did  not  attempt. 

The  examiners  in  chemistry  had  reported  that  tlie 
candidates  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  as  far 
.as  general  chemistry  is  concerned,  and  that  most  of 
them  had  shown  a  fair  knowledge  of  principles  and 
typical  facts,  but  that  on  the  technical  side  they  had 
not  done  so  well.  Professor  Tvvisden  had  reported 
that  both  in  mechanics  and  mensuration  the  examina- 
tions were  quite  satisfactory,  eight  candidates  out  of 
nine  passing  in  both  subjects.  The  general  result  of 
the  examination  in  geology  was  not  so  satisfactory  ;  but 
three  out  of  the  four  papers  in  botany  were  worthy  of 
praise.  Out  of  the  nine  candidates  three  failed  in  book- 
keeping. As  a  whole,  the  results  of  this  year's  examina- 
tions had  been  satisfactory,  and  one  feature  connected 
with  them  had  been  especially  gratifying.  Amongst 
the  candidates  presenting  themselves  on  that  occasion, 
one  had  his  home  in  Quebec,  and  the  other  in  Florence  ; 
and  although  neither  had  been  successful,  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  that  a  distant  colony  and  a  foreign  country  appre- 
ciated the  exertions  made  at  home  in  furtherance  of 
agricultural  education. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Showi'akd  Contracts. — Mr.  Milvvard  reported  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that  one-third  of  each 
grand  stand  shall  be  first  class,  and  that  the  charge  for 
admittance  on  the  first  three  days  shall  he  23.  The 
charge  for  the  second  class  on  those  days,  and  for  the 
whole  stand  afterwards  to  be  Is.  It  was  also  I'ccom- 
meuded  that  season  tickets  for  admission  to  any  part 
of  the  stand  be  issued  at  5s.  each. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Selec'tiox. — Col.  Kingscote  (chairman)  reported  the 
following  recommendations  of  the  committee  : — That 
!Mr.  Holland  be  recommended  by  the  Council  to  the 
General  Meeting  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  en- 
suing year ;  that  Lord  Kesteven  be  elected  a  trustee  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Lord  Ossington  ; 
and  that  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  L'llington,  Shrewsbury,  be 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Council  caused  by  the 
resignation  of^fr.  N.  C.  Stone.  This  report  having  been 
received,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Vernon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously,  "That  Mr. 
Holland  be  recommended  to  the  General  Meeting  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year."  It  was  then 
proposed  by  Col.  Kingscote,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward, 
and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  Lord  Kesteven  be  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Society  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Ossington."  On  the  motion  of  Col. 
Kingscote,  seconded  by  Mr.  llandell,   Mr.   J.  Evaus,  of 


Uffington,  Shrewsbury,   was    elected  a    member  of    the 
Council. 

House  List. — In  conformity  with  the  bye-laws,  the 
Council  then  arranged,  by  ballot,   the  following  election 
list,  to  be  recommended  by  them  for  adoption  at   the  en- 
suing General  Meeting  on  the  22nd  inst : — 
Attendances  i'roii  the    Rising   of  the  Wolveehampion 

MeHHNGIIN    1871,    TO   THE     PRESENT    TiME. 


Names. 


I    Com- 
mittees. 


p  « I 


3 


11 


Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Sprydoncote,  Exeter,  Devon   

Barnett,  Charles,  Stratton  Park,  Biggles- 
wade, Beds     

Cantrell,  Charles  S.,  Riding  Court,  Datchet, 

Dent,  John'  Dent,  M.p".',  Ribston  Hall, 
Wetherby,  Yoi-ksliire 

Evans,  John,  Uffington,  Shrewsbury, 
Salop 

Jones,  J.  Bowen,  Ensdon  House,  Shrews- 
bury, Salop     I  11 

Kingscote,  Colonel,  M.P.,  Kingscote, 
Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire  ... 

Leeds,  Robert,  Castleacre,  Brandon, 
Norfolk     

Liddell,  Hon.  Heiury,  George  M.P., 
Ravensworth  Castle,  Durham 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Maristow, 
Roborough,  Devon      

ilclntosh,  David,  Havering  Park,  Rom- 
ford, Essex     

Pam,  Thomas,  The  Grove,  Basingstoke, 
Hants       

Ransomc,  Robert  Charles,  Bolton  Hill, 
Ipswich,  Suffolk 

Ridley,  M.  White,  M.P.,  Blagdon,  Cram- 
lington,  Northumberland 

Rigden,  William,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Skelmersdale,  Lord  (elected  Dec.  11, 
1872),  Latham  House,  Ormskirk,  Lan- 
cashire      

Torr,  John,  M.P.,  Carlett  Park,  Cheshire 

Torr,  William,  Aylesby  Manor,  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire   

Turner,  George,  Branipford  Speke,  Exeter, 
Devon       

Turner,  Jabez,  Haddon,  Hmits 

Wakefield,  William  H.,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland  

Webb,  James,  Spring  Hill,  Fladbm-y,  Per- 
shorc,  Worcestershire 

Wells,  John,  Booth  Ferry,  Howden, 
Yorkshire 

AVilson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fuller  Mait- 
land,  Stowlangtoft  Hail,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  Suffolk      

Wilson,  Jacob,  Woodhorn  Manor,  Mor- 
peth, Northumberland      


10 


17 


2 

21 

2 

26 

1 

18 

2 

32 

36 

2 

87 

Implement. — Mr.  B.  T.  Jirandreth  Gibbs  reported 
that  the  committee  recommended  the  following  arrange- 
ment of  the  classes  of  implements  to  be  tried  in  1873- 
1881,  in  accordance  with  the  nine  years'  rotation  pre- 
viously decided  upon  by  the  Council : 
1873.  Horse-power  machines  and  implements  used  in  tillage. 
1874^.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  and 
carrying  of  crops. 

1875.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the    harvesting  of 

grass  crops. 

1876.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the   harvesting    of 

grain  and  root  crops. 

1877.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  preparation  of 

food,  and  in  the  feeding  of  stock. 

1878.  Steam-power  machinery  used  in  tillage. 

187'J.  Machines  and  implements  used  in  the  preparation  of 
crops  for  market. 

1880.  Machines    and    implements    used    in    drainage,  road- 

making. 

1881,  Steam-engines. 
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It  wa3  also  reporteJ  that  Mv.  Howard,  jM.P.,  and  Mr. 
Fowler  had  had  an  interview  with  the  committee  to  urge 
that  the  rule  of  the  Society,  giving  the  stewards  power  to 
try  any  implement  in  the  yard  at  their  discretion,  should 
not  be  enforced  this  year,  as  the  exhibitors  would  be  en- 
gaged at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  such  implements 
therefore  could  not  be  advantageously  tried.  The  com- 
mittee had,  however,  decided  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  conditions  of  entry  cannot  be  altered. — This  report 
was  adopted. 

Country  Meeting  of  1874. — The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inspect  the  sites  offered  to  the  Society 
for  the  Country  Meeting  of  187-i  by  the  local  authorities 
of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Norwich  having  been  read, 
the  Council  were  favoured  by  the  attendance  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  as  deputations  from  the  competing 
towns : 

Bedford. — James  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Mayor  of  Bed- 
ford (J.  T.  Young,  Esq.),  the  Town  Clerk  (J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.), 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  (H.  Thornton,  Esq.),  C. 
Steplienson,  Esq.,  C.  Howard,  Esq.,  H.  Trethewy,  Esq.,  and 
M.  Sharman,  Esq.  (hon.  sec). 

Cambridge. — The  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Cambridgeshire,  Mr.  H.  Thurnall,  Mr.  Birt  (Great  Eastern 
Railway),  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Cambridge. 

Norwich. — Lord  Ranelagh,  Sir  R.  Buxton,  M.P. ;  Major 
Walpole,  M.P.  ;  C.  S.  Read,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  J.  Colniau,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  (Sir  S.  Bignold),  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Norwich,  R.  T.  Gurdon,  Esq.,  and  T.  Thornhill,  Esq. 

These  gentlemen  having  answered  the  inquiries  made  of 
them,  the  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  himself  and 
the  Council  for  their  interest  in  the  Society,  their  anxiety 
to  promote  its  objects,  and  their  kindness  in  attending  the 
meeting  that  day.  The  deputations  having  withdrawn, 
the  President  stated  that  he  would  iirst  take  the  voting 
for  the  three  towns,  and  that  the  decision  between  the 
two  having  the  majority  of  votes  should  be  decided  by  a 
second  vote.  The  selection  of  Bedford  was  thereupon 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.P.,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  C.  Barnett ;  that  of  Cambridge  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Torr  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Wells  ;  and  of  Nor- 
wich, proposed  by  Mr.  Leeds  and  seconded  by  Col. 
Wilson.  On  the  question  being  put  to  the  vote  there  ap- 
peared for  Bedford  29,  for  Cambridge  6,  and  for  Norwich 
3.  On  a  second  division  the  numbers  were,  for  Bedford 
28,  and  for  Cambridge  G. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Country  Meeting  for  the  year 
1875  be  held  in  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  of  rotation  recently  adopted  by  the 
Council. 

The  draft  of  the  report  to  the  General  Aleeting  was 
discussed,  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  gave  notice  that,  at  the  next  monthly 
Council,  he  would  move,  "  That  an  allowance  be  made  to 
the  Director  and  Stewards  towards  expenses  incurred  by 
them  at  the  annual  country  meetings  of  the  Society." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, May  22,  at  Hanover-square,  the  President  Earl  Cathcart, 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  very  small,  as  the  day 
was  very  wet. 

Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  said  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing that  Mr.  Holland  should  be  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year.  Those  who  knew  the  zealous 
labours  of  that  gentleman  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, the  way  in  which  he  had  devoted  liiinself  to  the  endea- 
vouring to  facilitate  agricultural  education  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Cirencester,  and  how  he  had  stood  by 
that  College  in  "  evil  report,"  and  what  might  now  be  consi- 
dered "  good  report,"  must  feel  that  for  that  alone  he  deserved 
the  highest  honour  that  the  agricultural  world  in  England 
could  confer  upon  him.  Bat  those  who  had  sat  with  him, 
as  he  had  done,  for  years  on  the  Council,  knew  tliat  he 
was  a  patient  and  indefatigable  worker,  and  further  tliat  he 


was  most  considerate  towards  otliers  from  whom  he  happened 
to  differ  on  certain  points  ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  in  selecting 
him  for  the  oflice  of  president,  they  would  be  selecting  one 
who  would  not  be  an  unworthy  successor  of  the  uoble  Earl  in 
the  chair,  to  whom  they  all  felt  indebted  for  his  excellent  ser- 
vices, and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  main- 
tained the  character  of  the  Society  (cheers). 

Mr.  Brandretii  Gibbs,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  add  anything  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Dent.  Having  for  many  years  met  Mr. 
Holland  in  the  Council  he  had  observed  the  great  attention 
he  gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  he  felt  sure  that  in 
that  gentleman  they  would  have  an  admirable  President  ior 
the  country  meeting. 

The  CiiAiioiAN  said  before  passing  that  motion  he  could 
not  help  expressing  what  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
being  succeeded  by  one  to  whom  agriculturists  were  so  greatly 
indebted.  He  perceived  from  that  morning's  papers  that  it 
was  possible  that  they  would  see  the  Czarewitch  at  the  Hull 
meeting.  At  a  former  meeting  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  he  hoped  other  Potentates 
would  visit  meetings  wliicli  had  now  acquired  a  world-wide 
interest. 

Tlie  motion  having  been  put  and  adopted  unanimously, 

Mr.  Holland,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  trusted  that 
with  the  good  feehngs  which  had  existed  between  himself  and 
the  Council  for  so  many  years  he  would  be  enabled  to  perform 
tlie  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him  in  the  important 
and  honourable  office  with  which  he  was  to  be  entrusted.  He 
hoped  that  they  would  have  many  great  personages  from  the 
East  at  their  exhibitions,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  allowed 
an  interpreter. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  Council,  the  result 
being  that  the  following  House  List  was  adopted,  the  only 
new  member  being  Mr.  John  Torr,  M.P.  -.—Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Sprydoncote,  Exeter;  C.  Barnett,  Stratton, 
Biggleswade;  C.  S.  Cantrell,  Riding  Court,  Datchet, 
J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.  ;  Ribston,  Wetherby  ;  J.  Evans, 
Uffington,  Shrewsbury  ;  J.  Bowen  Jones,  Ensdon,  Shrews- 
bury ;  Col.  Kingscote,  M.P.,  Kingscote,  Wootton-under- 
Edge  ;  R.  Leeds,  Castleacre,  Brandon  ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Liddell, 
M.P.,  Ravensworth,  Durham;  Sir  M.  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Maristow,  Roborough  ;  D.  Mcintosh,  Havering,  Romford  ;  T. 
Pain,  Basingstoke;  R.  C.  Ransome,  Ipswich  ;  M.W.Ridley, 
M.P.,  Blagdon,  Cramlington ;  W.  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton  ; 
Lord  Skelraersdale,  Lathom,  Ormskirk;  J.  Torr,  M.P., 
Carlett,  Cheshire  ;  W.  Torr,  Aylesby,  .Grimsby  ;  G.  Turner, 
Brampford  Speke,  Exeter  ;  J.  Turner,  Haddon,  Hunts ;  W.  H. 
Wakefield,  Kendal,  Westmoreland  ;  J.  Webb,  Fladbury,  Per- 
shore;  J.  Wells,  Booth  Ferry,  Howden ;  Lieut. -Colonel 
F.  M.  Wilson,  Stowlaugtoft,  Suffolk ;  J.  Wilson,  Woodhorn, 
Morpeth. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.,  the  trustees  and  the 
vice-presidents  were  re-elected. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  read  the  fol- 
lowing  Report : 

During  the  past  half-year  4  governors  and  71  members 
have  died,  and  the  names  of  151  members  have  been  removed 
from  the  list  by  resignation,  or  by  order  of  the  Council ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  197  members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the 
Society  now  consists  of 

74)  Life  governors, 
62  Annual  governors, 
1832  Life  members, 
3936  Annual  members, 
12  Honorary  members, 
making  a  total  of  5,916,  and  showing  an  increase  of  150  mem- 
bers since  the  annual  meeting  last  May. 

The  Council  have  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
a  list  of  members  of  the  Society  classified  into  counties,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at  tlie  last  general 
meeting,  have  issued  witli  it  a  form  of  nomination  for  members 
of  the  Society,  The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  the  faci- 
lities thus  afforded  have  beeu  utilized  to  a  satisfactory  extent, 
and  they  hope  that  the  list  will  be  still  further  enlarged  by 
the  individual  exertions  of  members  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1872  have  been  examined  and 
certified  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the  Society,  and 
have  been  published  in  the  last  u umber  of  the  Journal,  to- 
gether witii  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  connected 
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with  the  couutry-raeetiug  at  Cardiff.  The  funded  capital  of 
the  Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting 
—namely,  £24<,112  7s,  8d.  New  Three  per  Cents.  In  addition, 
the  following  suras  are  available  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  forthcoming  country-meeting,  to  be  held  at  Hull — namely, 
an  amount  of  £2,000  which  lies  on  deposit  with  the  Society's 
bankers,  and  the  balance  of  the  cnrrent  account. 

Tlie  Council  regret  to  report  that  during  the  past  half-jxar 
the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Ossington.  The  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the 
list  of  trustees  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Lord  Kesteven. 
Mr.  N.  C  Stone  having  resigned  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  tlie  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Evans,  of  Uffington,  Shropshire, 

The  Hull  Local  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  co-operating  with 
the  Council  to  promote  the  success  of  the  ensuing  country 
meeting,  and  have  added  to  the  Society's  prize  list,  prizes  for 
Imnters,  hackneys,  and  agricultural  horses.  The  list  has  been 
still  further  augmented  by  the  Hull  butchers,  who  have  offered 
prizes  for  dairy  cattle,  steers,  and  wether  sheep,  and  by  Mr. 
Pease,  of  Darlington,  who  has  devoted  £100  to  prizes  for 
asses  and  mules  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  compliance  with  a  general  wish  expressed  at  the  last 
lialf-yearly  meeting,  the  Council  have  decided  to  offer  at  the 
Hull  meeting  a  prize  of  £25  for  the  best  combined  stacking 
machine,  although  hay  and  straw  elevators  were  submitted  to 
trial  at  Cardiff.  The  competing  machines  will  be  tried  with 
sheaf-corn,  liay,  and  loose  corn  and  straw ;  they  will  be 
■worked  by  horse-power,  but  must  also  be  adapted  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  a  steam  thrashing  machine  if  req^uired. 

The  Council  regret  that  only  one  Wold  farm  and  four 
Holderness  farms  were  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of 
£100  each,  offered  for  the  best-managed  farm  in  the  Holder- 
ness and  Wold  districts  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
respectively.  One  of  the  conditions  of  competition  was  that 
there  must  be  at  least  six  competitors  in  each  class,  unless  tlie 
Council  should  otherwise  specially  determine ;  the  prize  for 
the  Yorkshire  Wold  farm  lias  therefore  been  withdrawn,  but 
the  offer  of  tlie  prize  for  the  Holderness  farm  has  been  main- 
tained. As  on  previous  occasions  the  award  of  this  prize 
will  be  announced  at  the  general  meeting  held  in  the  show- 
yard. 

The  constantly  increasing  difficulty  and  expense  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  thorough  trial  the  whole  lange  of  agricultural 
implements  in  the  course  of  five  years  has  recently  received 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Council.     After  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments,  tlie  Council  have  decided  to  divide  the  implements 
placed  for  trial  in  tlie  last  year  of  the  existing  quinquennial 
rotation  into  two  groups,  one  to  be  tried  in  1873  and  the  re- 
mainder in  1874.     They  have  fuviher  arranged  a  rotation  of 
implements  for  trial,  lo  extend  over  nine  years.     By  this 
means  they  believe  they  will  maintain  the    high    standard 
which  the  Society's  trials  now  possess  as  a  test  of  merit ;  and 
the  rule  which  enables  the  stewards  to  submit  to  trial  any 
implement,  whose  principle  is  manifestly  new,  will  ensure  that 
the  comparatively  long  period  of  nine  years  between  the  trials 
of  the  same  class  of  implements  shall  be  no  impediment  to  the 
introduction  and  use  of  valuable  improvements  in  agricultural 
machinery.    The  following  is  the  rotation  of  implements  for 
trial  in  1873  and  following  years,  as  at  present  arranged  : 
1873. — Horse-power  Machines  and  Implements  used  in  tillage  : 
Ploughs,  Scarifiers,  Rollers,  Digging  Machines,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Clodcrushers. 
1874'. — Machines  and  Implements  used  in  tlie  cultivation  and 
carrying  of  ciops  :  Drills,  Root -thinners.  Waggons,  Liquid- 
manure  Carts,  Horse-hoes,  Carts,  Manure-distributors. 
1875. — Machines  and  Implements  used  iu  the  harvesting  of 
grass  crops :  Mowing  Alachines,  Horse-rakes,  Hay  Elevators, 
Haymakers,  Hay  Collectors. 
1876.— Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of 
grain  and  root  crops :  Reaping  Machines,  Potato  and  Root- 
raisers,  Sheaf-binders,  Elevators  for  stacking  corn. 
1877. — Macliines  and  Implements  used  in   the  preparation  of 
food,  and  in  the   feeding  of   stock :  Mills,    Chaff-cutters, 
Root-pulperB,  Feeding  appliances.  Oilcake-breakers,  Turnip- 
cutters,  Steaming-apparatua,  Ilorse-gears. 
1878.— Steam-power  Machinery    used   in  tillage :    Engines 
with  winiling  appMatu"!  or  windlasses,  Ploughs,  Cultivators, 


Pulverizers,  Harrows,  Rope-potters,  &c.,  Ridging  Imple- 
ments, Diggers,  Clodcrushers,  Anchors. 
1879. — Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  preparation   of 
crops  for  market:  Thrashing  machines,  Dressing  machines, 
Rarley  Hummellers,  Plax  machinery,  Corn  Dryers,  Straw 
Elevators,  Separators,  Seed  Shelters,  Hay  Presses,  Trussing 
machines. 
1880. — Machines  and  Implements  used  in  drainage,  road- 
making,  building,  general  estate  work,  forestry,  and  dairy 
work.    Draining  machines.  Stone  Breakers,  Bone  Mills, 
Gates,  Fencing,  Stiles,  &c.,  Hop  machinery.  Tile  and  Brick 
machines.  Stone  and  Root  Extractors,  Road  Rollers,  Dairy 
implements,  Thatch-making  machines. 
1881. — Steam  Engines:    Portable  engines,    Waggons  suit- 
able for  ditto.  Agricultural  Locomotives. 
In  connection  with  the  Society's  practice  of  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  agricultural  implements,  and  of  submitting  to 
trial  those  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered,  as  well  as 
others  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  exhibited  in  the  show- 
yard,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  held  last  February  : 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  conducting  competitive  trials  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  show,  this  meeting  would  urge  upon  the  Coun- 
cil the  desirability  of  considering  if  the  object  sought  could 
not  be  better  accomplished  by  abandoning  the  present  system 
of  awarding  prizes,  and  adopting  instead  tliereof  a  thorough 
trial  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year  for  the  various  implements 
and  machines,  and  the  publication  of  a  full  and  accurate  re- 
port of  the  performance  of  each." 

This  resolution  having  been  submitted  to  the  Council  and 
duly  considered,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society,  having  re- 
cently revised  the  conditions  of  competition  in  order  to  give  a 
more  thorough  trial  to  every  class  of  implements,  decline  ac- 
ceding to  the  request  of  the  implement  makers  that  the  com- 
petitive and  prize  system  should  be  abandoned. 

The  Council  have  also  to  report  that  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  work  connected  with  the  awards  of  prizes  at  the 
country-meetings,  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint 
four  stewards  of  the  show-yard  in  the  departments  of  stock 
and  of  implements  respectively,  instead  of  three  as  lieretofore. 
The  district  assigned  for  the  country-meeting  in  1874  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  Invitations  were  received 
from  the  authorities  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Norwich,  and 
the  sites  and  other  accommodation  offered  were  inspected 
by  a  committee  of  the  Council  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  duly  considering  the  report  of  thiscommittee,  the 
Council  have  decided  that  the  country-meeting  for  1874  shall 
be  held  at  Bedford.  The  Council  have  also  to  announce  that 
the  country-meeting  for  1875  will  be  held  in  the  district  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts. 

The  Council  have  deputed  Professor  AYrightson,  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  to  proceed  to  Vienna, 
and  prepare  a  report  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Jonmal 
on  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhi- 
bition, and  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
farming  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Auiraals)  Act  has  been  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
the  Council  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  public  generally,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  has  been  authorised  to  attend  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  and  give  evidence  before  that  committee, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  investigation  itito  the  trade  in 
animals  which  he  conducted  last  autumn,  and  an  account 
of  which  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal, 

The  educational  examinations  were  held  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  on  Tuesday,  April  22nd,  and  four  following  days.  Of 
the  twelve  candidates  who  entered,  nine  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  all  of  them  having  been  students  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  Messrs.  Leyson,  Kennedy, 
and  North  were  the  three  successful  candidates,  and  each  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate,  consequently  becoming  a  life- 
member  of  the  Society.  In  addition,  Mr.  Leyson  gained  a 
prize  of  £25,  Mr.  Kennedy  one  of  £10,  and  Mr.  North  one 
of  £5. 

Mr.  Roberts  (Secretary  of  the  Cirencester  Club)  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report,  naid  there  were  one  or  two  points 
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which  struck  him  ia  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Keport,  re- 
lating to  the  educatioual  examinations.  From  the  particulars 
of  the  examinations  published  a  short  time  ago  it  appeared 
that  ttiree  out  of  the  twelve  candidates  who  were  examined 
passed,  but  that  several  failed  in  the  third  subject,  viz.,  book- 
keeping. He  doubted  whether  it  was  desirable  to  treat  book- 
keeping as  one  of  the  essential  subjects,  or  to  rank  it  with 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  He  had  no  wish  to  disparage  its 
importance  ;  but  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  equally  important 
with  some  other  subjects,  especially  as  it  was  that  branch  of 
work  which  a  farmer  could  most  easily  get  someone  else  to  do 
for  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  examinations  should  turn 
simply  on  practical  agriculture,  and  he  believed  that  if  that 
were  the  case  many  farmers  would  take  pride  in  sending  up 
a  young  man  who  was  with  them  for  examination.  He  would 
suggest  that  a  certificate  should  be  given  for  such  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  could  only  be  gained  on  a  farm.  He  also 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  to  give  prizes  for 
scholarships,  one  of  say  £30,  one  of  £20,  and  one  of  £  10,  which 
would  partly  support  students  at  Cirencester,  and  enable  them 
to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  practice  that  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  He  knew  that  the  nohle  earl  in  the  chair  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  that  Society  should  associate  itself  more 
closely  with  other  agricultural  bodies,  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  association  which  would  be  attended  with  greater 
mutual  benefit  than  one  with  Cirencester  College.  As  regarded 
the  Society's  grant  of  £300  a  year  to  the  Vetprinary  College^ 
it  had  sometimes  struck  him  that  London  was  not  the  best 
place  for  an  institution  of  that  kind.  There  was  a  good  veteri- 
nary  hospital  at  Cirencester.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  fur- 
ther extol  the  Cirencester  College. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLY,  in  seconding  the  motion,  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  addition  of  150  to  the  list  of  members. 
As  to  their  giving  any  grant  to  Cirencester  College,  in 
his  opinion  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  especially  as 
the  College  was  now  out  of  its  leading-strings.  He  depre- 
cated book-keeping  being  passed  over  in  the  examinations,  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  failures  among  farmers  being  ignorance 
of  the  proper  mode  of  book-keeping.  The  best  kind  of 
agricultural  book-keeping  that  he  ever  saw  was  at  the 
model  farm  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton.  The  exact 
cost  of  every  field  was  there  clearly  stated,  and  every  farmer 
who  saw  the  books  must  at  once  be  convinced  that  book- 
keeping of  that  kind  would  be  very  advantageous  to  anyone 
who  adopted  it. 

3Ir.  Neville-Grenville,  M.P.,  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  announcement  that  the  Society's  country  meeting  in 
1875  was  to  be  held  in  his  own  part  of  the  country  (the  West 
of  England).  As  regarded  education,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  had  been  the  results  of  the  prizes  which  had  been 
awarded — whether  the  individuals  who  had  gained  prizes 
in  former  years  had  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in 
agriculture,  or  whether  they  had  embarked  in  other  pursuits, 
If  they  had  not  adhered  to  agriculture,  the  prizes  could  not 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  grand 
practical  education  given  in  the  showyard  and  by  the  Society's 
Journal  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  in  his  opinion,  by  any  amount 
of  prizes  given  for  competitive  examinations  or  examinations 
on  paper.  He  was  glad  that  the  motive  power  on  farms  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  counciL  The  enormous  prices 
to  whicii  horses  had  risen  must  affect  every  farmer  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  if,  by  improving  the  quality  of  asses  and  mules, 
any  relief  could  be  afforded  in  that  respect,  that  would  be  a 
great  point  gained.  He  recollected  the  idea  of  giving  prizes 
for  asses  being  scouted  at  a  general  meeting,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  who  suggested  it  was  afterwards  jeeringly 
asked  whether  he  intended  to  run  himself. 

Sir  G.  JENK.INSON,  M.F.,  hoped  that  the  meeting  in  1875 
would  be  held  in  a  central  position,  it  being  easier  and  more 
economical  for  the  farmers  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Dor- 
setshire to  come  to  a  central  point  than  for  farmers  belonging 
to  other  counties  and  machine  manufacturers  to  go  there.  He 
hoped  the  Council  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  growing  im- 
portance ot  traction  engines  well  adapted  for  farm  labour  as 
well  as  locomotion  on  roads. 

Mr.  Freebody  would  ask  how  many  farmers  applied  during 
the  last  year  for  the  assistance  of  the  veterinary  officers. 

Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  tell  the  amount  of  applications, 
but  it  was  next  to  nothing.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  other 
Professors  to  make  a  report,  but  the  Veterinary  Professor  did 
not  cIq  that. 


Mr.  Freebody  thought  that  any  member  who  had  a  diseased 
animal  should  be  able  to  obtain  assistance  without  making  any 
payment.  Some  years  ago  he  made  a  proposal  which  he 
would  now  repeat.  It  was,  "  That  a  committee,  to  con- 
sist of  three  governors,  three  life  members,  three  annual 
subscribers,  and  one  honorary  member  not  in  any  way 
employed  by  the  Society,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  to  confer  with  the  present  official  and  honorary  staff,  in 
order  to  report  to  the  President  and  Council  for  the  next 
general  meeting  of  this  Society  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
in  order  that  some  of  its  accrued  funded  capital  should  become 
of  greater  practical  service  towards  the  general  advancement 
of  English  agriculture  than  being  left  invested  ia  the  New  Three 
per  Cents." 

It  was  ultimately  understood  that  the  Council  would  receive 
what  had  been  read  as  a  suggestion  for  their  consideration, 

Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  hoped  the  Council  would  not  alter  the 
system  of  educational  prizes  because  some  candidates  had  failed 
in  reference  to  book-keeping.  Every  year  the  Committee  had 
to  make  some  alterations ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  never 
lower  the  present  syllabus. 

Sir  W.VLTER  Stirling  said  his  only  cause  of  regret  in 
connection  with  the  Report  was  that  the  Council  had  passed 
over  the  question  of  emigration,  which  affected  the  labour 
question  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
dinners  connected  with  the  shows  had  been  discontinued,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  revived.  At  the  very  last  dinner 
that  took  place  some  very  interesting  speeches  were  delivered 
by  distinguished  foreign  visitors. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  said  great  sympathy  was 
now  expressed  for  the  poor  man,  and  he  feared  that  un- 
due zeal  in  the  di  rection  to  whicli  lie  alluded  would  tend  to 
lessen  those  wages  which  were  essential  to  the  poor  man.  He 
regretted  that  Mr.  Freebody  should  have  seemed  to  draw,  no 
doubt  unwittingly,  an  invidious  comparison  between  persons 
of  different  ranks  in  that  Society.  In  the  Council  no 
such  distinctions ,  were  known ;  and  having  exerted  him- 
self for  the  Society  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  he  might  surely  be 
regarded  as  a  "  worker") .  A  great  deal  had  been  said  that 
morning  about  motive  power  on  farms.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  horse  market  the  Council  considered  it  desirable 
to  improve  asses  and  mules.  Mr.  Pease  had  offered  a  hand- 
some prize  for  that  purpose  in  connection  with  the  Hull 
meeting.  Not  contented  with  that,  that  gentleman  had  also 
imported  about  the  best  as  in  France,  which  would  be  exhibited 
at  the  show.  The  size  of  that  animal  and  the  girth  of  the 
knee  were  immense ;  and  he  (the  Chairman)  had  no  doubt 
that  good  animals  would  be  bred  in  consequence  of  that  im- 
portation. They  were  all  no  doubt  expecting  shortly  to  re- 
ceive a  good  deal  of  information  in  reference  to  horses, 
through  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Among  the  family  documents  in 
his  possession  he  had  found  some  rather  interesting  papers, 
which  strikingly  illustrated  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  equine  skeleton  in  the  military  cupboard.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  return  relating  to  horses,  made  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1805,  for  the  18th  Light  Dragoons.  That 
return,  which  was  signed  "  Charles  Howard,  Brigadier-General, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Commanding  the  18th  Light  Dragoons,"  re- 
ferred to  319  horses.  Of  these  231  were  under  15  hands  high, 
the  ages  being  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  the  mean  average 
was  14  hands  and  5  inch  to  15  hands  and  3|  inches.  Among 
other  'curious  documents  bearing  on  that  subject  there  was 
the  following :  "  My  dear  Lord, — My  groom  says  I  gave  110 
guineas  for  the  bay  and  120  guineas  for  the  black.  If  you 
prefer  the  former,  you  shall  have  him  for  120,  and  the  latter 
for  130."  There  was  also  the  following,  addressed  to  Lord 
Cathcart,  and  dated  Nov.  24',  1805  :  "  A  bay  gelding ;  shows 
blood;  15  hands  high,  with  black  legs,  has  no  white  in  his 
face,  excepting  half-a-dozen  hairs  scarcely  visible,  nor  has  he 
any  white  about  his  body,  but  the  extremity  of  each  flank  is 
of  a  light  fawn-colour.  At  present  he  has  two  or  three 
scars  on  his  head  about  the  off  eye.  Price  115  guineas." 
The  want  of  competition  among  the  Wold  farmers  re- 
minded him  that  when  an  Irishman  was  asked  what  was 
the  pith  of  his  speech,  he  replied,  "  Pith  !  why,  it 
is  all  pith."  So  the  \Vold  farmers,  being  very  excel- 
lent agriculturists,  probably  considered  that  their  farms 
were  all  model  ones.  The  gentleman  who  moved  the 
'  adoption   of    the   Repovt   espresaed  a  derire  for  a  closer 
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union  between  that  Society  and  others  connected  with 
agriculture.  He  (the  Chairman)  hoped  and  expected  to 
see  that  some  day,  but  such  objects  were  not  to  be  accomplished 
all  at  once.  What  they  should  aim  at  was  a  system  of  free  as- 
sociation, and  nothing  like  amalgamation ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  see  they  were  progressing  every  day,  and  he  believed 
there  would  be  greater  progress,  towards  free  association.  The 
matter  was  not  yet  ripe  for  action,  but  they  had  read  numerous 
letters  from  the  managers  of  otlier  societies  showing  sympathy 
with  the  object.  The  proposer  of  tlie  motion  had  expressed 
gratification,  that  the  Council  seemed  fully  prepared  so  receive 
and  duly  consider  suggestions.  'J'hat  was,  no  doubt,  a  point  of 
great  importance,  as  it  often  happened  that  most  important 
improvements  were  suggested  by  outsiders. 


The  Report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  ]\Ir.  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Holland,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  auditors. 

The  Chairman  having  then,  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, invited  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council, 

Mr.  BOTLY,  alluding  to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter 
Stirling  urged  that  a  conversazione  should  be  held  instead  of  a 
dinner,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, the  Social  Science  Association,  and  many  similar 
bodies. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  then  separated. 


THE  HIGHLAND  AND    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  OF   SCOTLAND. 


At  the  May  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors,  Professor 
Wilson  in  the  chair,  the  following  report  by  Mr.  Munro, 
Fairningtou,  on  the  trial  of  grubbers,  which  took  place  on  the 
farm  of  Rutherford,  near  Kelso,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of 
April,  was  read : 

The  field  operated  on  had  been  ploughed  with  rather  a  vvide 
furrow,  and  only  six  inches  deep.  There  was  a  fair  portion  of 
clay  in  it,  and  it  was  mostly  very  full  of  quicken  grass.  It 
was  very  well  fitted  for  testing  the  implements,  and  was  in 
good  condition  for  being  cultivated.  Of  the  six  implements 
that  were  brought  forward,  the  committee  considered  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  two-wheel  machine  made  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Edingtjn,  Chirnside,  made  the  best  work,  with  fewest  stop- 
pages, and  at  the  least  expenditure  of  horse  labour  ;  but  from 
its  not  having  been  exhibited  at  the  Kelso  show,  they  did  not 
consider  that  it  was  entitled  to  compete.  Perhaps  the  direc- 
tors might  take  Mr.  Brown's  case  into  their  favourable  con- 
sideration, as  his  other  implement,  which  was  at  Kelso,  is 
much  of  tlie  same  construction ;  his  manner  of  fastening  the 
tines  is  very  simple,  and  they  are  easily  removed  for  repair. 
Excluding  the  above,  the  committee  recommend  the  two-wheel 
grubber,  made  by  Messrs.  Kemp,  Murray,  and  Nicholson, 
Stirling.  Pirie's  implement,  which  was  recommended  for  trial 
by  the  inspecting  committee  of  the  show,  wrought  the  land 
exceedingly  well,  and  did  not  choke  very  often  ;  but,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  it  was  very  heavy  to  draw. 
Colman's  cultivator,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sliiel,  Coldstream,  had 
to  be  stopped  after  going  once  round  the  land,  as  the  draught 
was  oppressive  for  three  horses  in  the  state  that  the  land 
was  in. 


Implement. 


Three-wheel  two-horse  grubber 
by  Mr.  Brown,  Edington, 
Berwickshire  

Tiiree-wheel  three-horse  ditto 
by  Messrs.  Kemp,  Murray, 
and  Nicholson,  Stirling  

Two-wheel  two-horse  ditto  bj 
ditto 

Two-wheel  two-horse  ditto  by 
Mr.  Brown,  Edington 

Tliree-wheel  three-horse  ditto 
by  Mr.  Pirie,  Kinmundy 


Width 

between 

centres  oi 

outside 

tines. 


ft.  in, 

3  0 

3  0 

2  9i 

3  0 
3  0 


Depth 
culti- 
vated, in 
inches. 


Draught 
in  cwts. 


The  board  resolved  to  award  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs. 
Kemp,  Murray,  and  Nicholson,  Stirling,  and  a  similar  one  to 
Mr.  Brown,  Edington  ;  and  to  record  their  best  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  conducting  the  trial. 

The  two  prizes  of  JtO  and  M  annually  voted  by  the  Society 
to  the  Class  of  Agriculture  in  the  Edinburgh  University  were 
reported  to  have  been  this  year  awarded  to — 1.  Henry  Ers- 
kine,  Brechin  ;  2.  David  T.  Mitcliell,  Burnton,  Laurencekirk, 
and  John  Dyer,  Edinburgh — equal;  and  that  the  prizes  liad, 
ab  usual,  been  taken  in  books. 

The  report  of  the  I'xamiualiojis  for  the  ■Society's  veterinary 


certificate,  which  took  place  on  the  14-th,  15th,  and  16th  ult., 
when  twenty-six  students  passed,  and  eight  medals  were 
awarded  by  the  Society,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Two  models  of  cattle  trucks  sent  by  Mr.  Andrew  Milne, 
Southill  of  Craigo,  Montrose,  were  exhibited  to  the  directors, 
and,  after  minute  inspection,  they  highly  approved  of  No.  1 
model,  which  they  considered  met  the  requirements  of  the 
cattle  trade,  and  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  such  as  height- 
ening the  roof  and  giving  more  ventilation,  they  considered 
would  greatly  tend  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animals 
conveyed  by  rail.  The  truck  is  so  constructed  that  food  and 
water  can  easily  be  given  to  the  animals  in  transit.  The  board 
expressed  a  hope  that  tiie  railway  companies  would  see  the 
necessity  of  adopting  trucks  built  on  this  principle  at  a  very 
early  date. 

A  letter  was  submitted  from  Mr.  Plummer,  of  Sunderland 
Hall,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dogs  uow  infesting  the 
country,  which  it  is  strongly  ielt  has  much  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  disease.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  now  power 
given  to  local  authorities  to  order  the  destruction  of  dogs,  but 
that  this  has  not  and  cannot  very  well  be  acted  upon.  Mr. 
Plummer  adds — "  Eor  other  reasons  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  dogs  should  be  largely  reduced  in  numbers  ;  and  if  this  is 
not  done  in  times  like  the  present  (when  we  are  free  from  dis- 
ease), what  chance  have  we  when  an  outbreak  takes  place  ? 
I  do  not  think  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  ever  could  have 
touched  my  home  farm  if  it  had  not  come  to  me  through  this 
channel,  and  all  attempts  at  '  isolation'  are  a  mere  farce  so 
long  as  the  5s.  licence  exists,  v/hich  encourages  the  drivers  of 
bakers'  and  butchers'  carts,  &c.,  to  travel  about  with  a  hungry 
pack  at  their  heels  fresh  from  a  town  full  of  disease.  The 
tax  should  be  either  £5  a  dog  or  full  jjower  given  to  destroy 
every  cur  that  leaves  the  turnpike  road."  Mr.  Plummer 
concluded  by  stating  that  one  of  the  principal  cattle  and 
sheep  farmers  in  his  county  told  him  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
stock  farming  suffered  most  severely  from  the  dog  nuisance. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  Vol.  V.  of  the  Eourlh  Se- 
ries of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

CATTLE  DISEASES  IN  CHESHIRE.— Erom  the  re- 
turns it  appears  that  from  the  33rd  August,  1869,  to  the  17th 
May,  1873,  the  number  of  animals  attacked  with  }»leuro-pneu- 
monia  was  921 ;  killed  for'market,  330  ;  killed  for  burial,  141 ; 
died,  191 ;  recovered,  255  ;  remaining  under  treatment,  4. 
The  number  attacked  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  130,573  ; 
killed  for  market,  86  ;  killed  for  burial,  91 ;  died,  1,985  ;  re- 
covered, 128,359  ;  under  treatment,  55. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OE  HORSES.— At  Reading  Fair, 
Mr.  Tompkins  put  up  to  auction  at  his  Royal 
Repository  259  horses  of  various  descriptions.  Trade 
was  brisk  on  both  days,  and  the  attendance  was  unusually 
large.  Well-known  hunters  realised  from  80  to  230  gs.,  car- 
riage horses  from  70  to  130  gs.,  ride  and  drive  horses  from  30 
to  70  gs.,  cobs  from  25  to  70  gs.,  cart  and  van  horses  from  40 
to  80  gs.  Mr.  Tompkins  also  disposed  of  100  head  of  cattle. 
Yearling  heifers  and  steers  realised  from  10  gs.  to  £13  10s.,  two- 
year-olds  from  £15  to  £20,  three-year-olds  from  £18  to  £25, 
new  milch  cows  from  £22  to  £30. 

SALE  OE  LEICESTER  RAMS.  —  The  Hon.  Charles 
Lladen  has  purcliased  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  two  of  his 
best  shearling  Leicester  rams  for  100  guineas  eacii, 
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L  A  V  E  N  H  A  M       F  A  E  M  E  R  S  '        CLUB. 
SKILLED      WORK. 


At  the  April  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Baker,  of  Melford,  in  the 
chair,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  The  Loss  of  Force  in 
Agricultural  Production — Skilled  Workers  and  Finished  Pro- 
ducts," being  the  conclusion  of  a  subject  which  had  been  on 
two  previous  occasions  introduced  by  Mr.  Fish,  of  Hardwick. 
Mr.  Fish  was  unfortunately  absent  through  ill-health,  but  his 
paper  was  read  as  under  : 

The  skilled  workers  on  the  farm  are  many.  There  is  the 
farmer  himself,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  grand  repository  of 
skill  as  well  as  a  great  bank  of  capital ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is 
of  little  use  in  the  absence  of  the  former.  Skill  is  the  chief 
thing  wanted  in  modern  farming.  The  race  is  not  always  nor 
often  to  the  heaviest  purse,  but  to  the  wisest  head.  Talent  is 
to  capital  what  the  helm  is  to  the  ship  ;  it  steers  it  into  the 
smiling  fields  of  plenty  and  the  happy  haven  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  But  a  man  may  have  almost  all  the  talents  and 
yet  fail.  Why  ?  Because  he  lacks  the  most  valuable  one  of 
all — that  of  turning  the  others  to  best  account.  It  is  this  lack 
that  keeps  so  many  workers  in  our  fields  idle,  or  on  short  time, 
or  working  at  a  loss.  It  is  much  easier  to  have  and  use  per- 
sonal skill  than  to  make  the  most  and  tlie  best  of  the  skill  of 
others;  the  latter  demands  the  art  of  foresight,  government, 
mastery  of  all  the  facts.  This  last  is  rare.  It  is  mostly  born 
of  wide  experience  and  liberal  culture.  The  isolation  of  agri- 
cultiirists  is  so  far  unfavourable  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature,  capacity,  and  power  of  the 
skilled  workers  on  the  land.  Such  a  knowledge  is  the  first 
step  in  the  husbanding  of  cultural  or  productive  force.  How, 
indeed,  can  we  take  care  or  properly  employ  workers  of  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing  ?  How  little  do  we  know  of  the  one 
nearest  to  us — the  labourer — his  hopes  and  fears,  his  present 
and  future,  if  he  has  one  ?  Chiefly  this — that  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  power  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  (and 
even  this  has  now  become  doubtful)  for  so  much  money.  But 
little,  as  a  rule,  is  thought  of  the  best  modes  of  developing, 
sustaining,  or  drawing  forth  a  maximum  amount  of  this  working 
force  of  the  labourer  in  a  minimum  of  time  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  soil  and  for  the  benefit  alike  of  the  labourer  and  his 
employer.  The  working  force  of  men  cannot  be  measured 
solely  by  the  size  of  their  bones  nor  the  strength  of  their 
muscles  ;  and  that  because  they  are  men,  and  not  merely  peri- 
patetic blocks  and  tackle.  But  yet  are  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  labourer  of  vital  importance.  They  form  the  base  lines, 
as  it  were,  of  his  usefulness.  But  what  provision  has  been 
made  by  physical  and  healthy  traming  and  rearing  in  well 
ordered,  properly  provided  homes,  and  by  ample  nourishment, 
for  the  growth  of  a  fine  manly  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
and  the  land's  enrichment  ?  Most  farmers,  and  justly  so,  pride 
themselves  on  the  symmetry,  beauty,  strength,  or  excellence  of 
their  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. ;  but  who  take  as  great 
pride  in  the  physical  development,  mental  improvement,  or 
moral  purity  of  their  labourers  ?  Every  one  would  be  ashamed 
to  send  a  skeleton  horse  to  plough  ;  yet  how  many  skeleton 
shambling  labourers  one  sees  dragging  after,  rather  than 
guiding,  the  implements  of  husbandry — mere  scarecrows  of 
men,  flimsily  built  up,  of  a  spare  diet  of  salt  pork  and  dry 
bread,  and  rinsed  down  into  shadows  with  beer,  at  once  their 
craving  and  their  curse.  Every  such  man  on  a  farm  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  force.  And  then  how  often  we  find  the  mind  a  blank 
— mere  listless  automatons  of  men,  with  no  heart  for  work,  no 
interest  but  to  get  the  day  over,  no  motive  for  exertion  but 
Saturday  night  looming  in  the  distance  from  Monday  morning. 
It  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  call  such  men  skilled  workers. 
Without  either  power  of  muscle  or  of  brain  they  are  dear  at 
any  price,  and  almost  as  unprofitable  as  a  [team  of  horses  in 
which  the  most  prominent  feature  is  the  out-standing  ribs. 
Poor  driven  cattle  !  For  perhaps  the  worst  of  it  is  that  such 
labourers  as  a  rule  must  be  driven,  and  driving  men  to  work  is 
the  greatest  loss  of  force  that  can  be  conceived  of ;  the  force 
of  the  driver  and  the  driven  is  alike  lost,  and  resistance  is 
stirred  by  the  attempt,  which  increases  the  loss  by  friction  at 
every  step  by  increments  of  a  hundred  per  cent.  Perhaps  of 
all  the  waste  of  force  in  agricultural  production  nothing  equals 
that  resulting  from  the  employment  of  an  ill-fed,  badly-con- 
ditioned, ignorant,  discontented  peasantry.  The  question  of 
the  day  and  hour  is  how  to  coavert  these  labourers  into  strong, 


intelligent,  prosperous,  happy  Englishmen.  It  can,  it  ought, 
it  must  be  done  before  the  labourer  can  take  his  proper  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  skilled  workers  of  the  farm.  We  pass 
on  to  the  horse  as  a  skilled  worker.  It  is  needless  to  tell  this 
club  that  the  best  horses  are  the  cheapest,  and  that  the  cheapest 
horse  labour  is  that  given  by  the  best  fed  and  finest  conditioned 
animals.  The  horse  is  one  of  our  noblest  and  most  useful 
skilled  workers.  But  much  of  his  force  has  been,  and  is  still, 
lost  in  agricultural  production  by  the  weight  of  his  tools  and 
tackling.  I  have  seen  five  horses  in  a  plough,  aud  two  men 
and  a  boy  leading  ;  eight  animals  all  in  a  row  turning  a  single 
furrow,  and  the  man  who  set  them  to  do  it  the  most  stupid 
animal  of  the  nine  ;  also  four  and  even  five  at  tandem  dragging 
a  waggon.  But  all  this  is  changed — or  changing — for  changes 
are  slow  in  agriculture.  Instead  of  four  or  five  horses  making 
a  single  furrow,  we  now  see  on  light  lands  two  horses ;  on 
heavier,  three,  with  a  double-breasted  plough,  drawing  two 
furrows.  And  possibly  invention  will  soon  go  further  in  the 
same  direction.  The  loss  of  horse  force  in  the  past,  aud  even 
in  the  present,  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  has  been  recklessly 
lavished  on  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  implements,  instead  of 
being  sown  as  a  seed  into  the  genial  and  grateful  earth.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  the  horse  is  a  most  expensive 
worker.  It  is  said  that  it  takes  as  much  land  to  keep  a  horse 
as  it  does  to  keep  eight  persons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  takes  a 
good  deal  to  keep  him,  and  his  strength  must  be  utilised  to  the 
utmost  if  farming  is  to  be  made  to  pay  the  farmer  better,  and 
feed  the  nation  cheaper.  But  another  and  more  powerful 
skilled  worker  has  recently  entered  the  fields — steam — cheaper, 
as  well  as  stronger  and  swifter  than  the  horse.  Linked  to 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  great 
motive  power  of  the  agriculture  of  the  future.  A  seed- 
bed for  7s.  6d.  per  acre  has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
steam-engines  do  not,  like  horses,  eat  their  heads  off  when  idle. 
And  then  this  force  is  not  only  stronger  and  cheaper,  but 
better.  It  leaves  fewer  hard  footprints,  no  impervious  sterile 
pan  behind  it.  The  loss  of  force  through  horse-power  will 
seem  incredible  to  the  steam  farmers  of  the  future.  And  yet 
this  skilful  giant  has  only  as  yet  entered  a  few  farm-yards,  and 
fewer  fields.  Doubtless  as  it  comes  to  be  more  employed,  the 
force  of  steam  will  be  more  economically  generated  and  skil- 
fully extended.  We  proceed  from  these  to  a  different  class  of 
skilled  workers  ;  among  these,  living  plants  take  high  rank. 
The  agriculturist  has  much  of  his  motive  power,  and  most  of 
his  manufacturing  skill  gratis.  He  sows  a  seed  and  beholds  a 
plant,  "  first  the  lilade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear  ;"  or  first  the  leaf,  then  the  full  plant,  and  finally  the  tuber, 
bulb  or  other  root.  Plants  vary  immensely  in  their  manufactur- 
ing and  productive  powers  ;  some  have  a  tendency  to  run  to 
leaf,  straw,  top,  grain  or  root :  look  for  instance  at  the  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  top  to  bulb  in  mangolds,  carrots, 
swedes,  sugar-beet,  onions,  &c.  Note  also  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  straw  to  grain,  in  the  different  varieties  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats  ;  even  the  difference  in  the  growth  of 
grasses,  &:c.,  is  very  great.  About  a  month  ago  the  rye  grass 
was  six  inches  or  more  high  in  the  fens,  when  our  meadows 
had  hardly  made  a  start.  But  my  point  here  is  that  the  loss 
of  force,  by  the  growth  of  inferior  varieties  of  plants,  is 
enormous.  They  take  as  much  space,  require  the  saniie  culture 
and  care,  and  involve  the  same  expense  in  harvesting,  &c.,  as 
the  best  ;  but  what  poor  miserable  sinners  you  feel,  when  you 
carry  the  inferior  samples  to  market.  In  regard  to  all  plants, 
the  best,  whatever  the  seed  may  cost,  is  the  cheapest.  Neither 
have  we  by  any  means  reached  the  limit  of  improvement.  We 
want  still  longer  ears  and  plumper  iu  our  corn  crops  ;  less 
top  and  more  and  better  bottom  in  our  roots.  At  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  tiiat  could  be  offered  to  sugar 
growers  is  a  sugar-beet,  with  as  small  a  top  as  the  best  short 
topped  mangolds.  The  proportion  of  top  to  bottom  in  sugar- 
beet  is  still  preposterously  and  unprofitably  large.  Neither 
have  we  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  grain  with  a  minimum  of 
straw  in  white  crops.  But  we  can  at  least  resolve  to  grow 
only  the  best  of  everything  that  can  be  had,  and  thus  check 
much  loss,  while  waiting  hopefully  for  better,  and  still  better, 
and  more  productive  varieties  in  the  future.  The  same  rule 
hold?  good,  with  animals,    What  skilful  workers  the  farmer  ha« 
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in  his  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls,  converting  by  the  magic 
touch  of  life,  grain,  cake,  hay,  straw,  roots,  corn,  chaff,  grubs, 
worms,  and  even  "daddy-long-legs,"  into  the  most  nourishing 
food.  There  is  no  such  manufactory  in  the  world  so  well  filled 
with  skilful  workers  as  is  found  in  the  living  economy  of  the 
beasts  of  the  farm.  Each  of  them  is  making  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  fowl  out  of  the  most  unlikely 
materials,  and  each  also  is  gifted  with  its  own  distiactive  force 
and  skill  as  a  worker.  Hence  the  superlative  importance  of 
employing  only  the  most  skilful ;  that  is  the  fastest,  the  surest, 
the  best  workers  in  each  class.  You  want  to  grow  beef ;  then 
there  is  the  Shorthorn  ready  to  your  hand,  a  beef  grower  from 
calf-hood.  Tou  want  milk  of  the  richest  for  your  coffee  and 
strawberries  and  cream ;  then  there  is  the  Alderney  cow  that 
fills  the  pail — small  it  may  be,  with  milk,  rich  as  ready-made 
cream,  and  so  ot  other  breeds.  Determine  what  you  want — 
beef,  mutton,  cheese,  milk,  eggs,  or  fat  fowl  and  choose  your 
stock  accordingly.  But  reverse  this  order;  try  for  instance 
to  lay  on  beef  on  an  Alderney  at  a  profit  and  see  how  you 
will  lose  force,  time,  and  money.  It  is  so  in  degree 
with  all  other  animals.  Pure  blood  pays  what  it  costs  many 
times  over,  and  the  best  of  each  animal  as  of  every 
plant,  is,  in  the  end,  the  most  profitable,  and  therefore  the 
cheapest.  The  transition  is  easy  from  the  beasts  of  the  farm 
to  manure — another  skilful  worker  of  wonderful  subtUity  and 
potency.  I  have  already  adverted  to  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  raw  materials  of  production.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest  labourers  upon  the  land.  It  has  been  at  work  from  the 
Tery  beginning.  It  was  busy  in  those  far  back  ages,  when 
growth  and  decay,  production  and  decomposition,  were  run- 
ning a  neck-and-neck  race  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
Production  won  through  the  very  excess  of  the  seeming  wreck 
and  ruin  left  high  and  dry  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  threat- 
ene  d  destruction.  Yet,  though  so  old  and  universal  a  worker, 
we  are  still  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  its  skill, 
and  the  best  means  of  employing  it  to  the  most  advantage  in 
the  art  of  production.  British  agriculture  is  still  losing  an 
incalculable  amount  of  force,  through  the  misapplication  and 
waste  of  manure.  "  Cheap  as  dirt"  has  passsed  into  a  proverb, 
but  all  dirt  is  manure,  and  it  is  often  treated  as  if  it  were  as 
worthless  as  cheap.  It  is  often  applied  at  the  wrong  time,  in 
the  wrong  state,  in  the  wrong  place.  Hence  its  force  is  lost, 
londer,  see,  is  a  blacksmith  hitting  a  glowing  bar ;  watch 
him  as  he  stands  canopied  with  sparks.  Observe  he  hits  the 
anvil  twice  and  the  bar  once,  and  you  exclaim  "  the  man  is  a 
fool !"  he  wastes  two-thirds  of  his  strength  on  the  anvil.  That 
is  how  many  cultivators  treat  their  manure.  Full  half  its 
strength  is  lost  on  the  noiseless,  but  not  scentless,  anvil  of  the 
atmosphere.  Or  seeing  another  man  thrashing  between  two 
barn-doors.  He  labours  hard  to  get  the  grain  from  the  husk, 
and  then  he  carefully  keeps  the  chaff  and  pitches  out  the  corn 
into  the  yard.  "  The  man  is  fit  for  Bedlam,"  you  say.  Yes, 
but  yet  I  see  the  coin,  the  rich  juices,  the  nourishing  strength 
of  your  manures,  staining  with  its  unmeasured  nourishing  force 
every  ditch  and  water-way  that  runs  from  your  farms.  All  along 
tlieir  courses  the  rank  grasses  and  weeds  spring  up  by  their 
slimy  sides,  telling  you  in  unmistakable  language  of  the  strength 
you  have  wasted,  while  the  scanty  crop  of  many  a  field  is  cry- 
ing out  to  the  cultivator  to  let  the  skilful  worker  and  sure  en- 
richer,  manure,  in.  But  instead  of  the  rich  liquid  guano  of 
your  farmyards  and  the  nourishing  land  cordials  of  our  towns 
being  turned  on  to  the  fields,we  stop  the  husky  cry  of  the  soil  for 
food  with  chaffy  solids, rinsed  out  into  worthlessness  by  the  rain, 
or  dried  into  powerlessness  by  the  wind.  The  land,  in  fact,  is 
crying  out  for  bread  (manure)  and  we  give  it  a  stone,  or  fill  it 
with  husks  that  the  swine  refused  to  eat  instead,  and  then 
profess  to  marvel  at  its  sterility.  Again,  the  skilled  worker, 
manure,  is  often  so  disposed  of  tliat  it  cannot  work  to  useful 
purposes,  or  surrounded  by  such  conditions  as  to  render  its 
work  useless.  Suppose  we  set  a  man  to  work  witli  his  feet  in 
ice  and  his  head  against  the  fire  and  in  such  a  cramped  posi- 
tion that  his  body  lias  no  room  for  muscular  motion.  No  work 
could  be  expected  from  such  an  one.  All  his  strength  would 
be  needed  to  battle  against  the  cramp  in  his  body  and  to  make 
some  sort  of  miserable  compromise  between  liis  iced  feet  and 
•corclied  head.  On  thousands  of  tiltlis  the  skilful  worker,  ma- 
nure, is  so  placed.  Water  below, the  sun  and  air  above,  and  spaee 
denied  for  the  exercise  of  its  subtile,  mechanical,  and  chemical 
power.  Tlie  strengtii  of  the  manure  is  paralysed  or  wasted. 
Manure  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  an  end.  It  only  becomes 
w  whea  allgwed  a  fair  field,  to  work  in,  Idle,  it  13  like  other 


skilful  workers,  useless  at  work  in  its  mechanical  workshop  and 
chemical  laboratory — the  earth  and  the  air — it  becomes  the 
food,  the  blood,  the  life,  the  strength  of  all  the  plants  on  the 
farm.  Manure  costs  much,  but  it  charges  nothing  for  its  skilled 
labour.  Nay,  it  gives  itself  to  and  for  its  work,  and  the  more 
complete  the  sacrifice  the  richer  our  fields,  and  the  heavier  our 
crops.  All  it  asks  is  a  suitable  workshop.  That  consists  in  a 
dry  deep  tilth.  Every  nndrained  shallow  field  has  either  locked 
its  gates  against  the  entrance  of  the  skilled  worker,  manure,  or 
put  out  its  fiery  force  by  water  on  the  head,  and  so  arrested  its 
work.  But  I  pass  on  to  others  and  yet  more  subtile  and  cheaper 
workers.  Farmers  often  complain  that  they  are  not  as  other 
men.  Perhaps  not.  I  seldom  meet  with  any  class  half  so  fine 
and  jolly.  But  their  speech  is  doleful,  their  tones  lugubrious, 
their  outlook  mostly  blue.  All  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are 
against  them — the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  rain,  hail,  snow, 
vapour,  and  smoke.  Well,  doubtless,  the  weather  is  a  power- 
ful factor  in  agricultural  production.  Climate  may,  nay,  often 
does,  baffle  skill,  genius,  foresight ;  plays  ducks  and  drakes 
wdth  capital.  Yet  I  am  about  to  contend  that  all  things  in 
nature  are  on  the  side  of  the  cultivator,  not  against  him.  Who 
gets  so  much  work  done  for  little  or  nothing  as  the  farmer  ? 
In  aU  other  arts  and  manufactures  the  more  skilled  the  worker 
the  higher  his  wages.  The  cultivator  alone  gets  all  his  highest 
skilled  work  done  gratis.  Most  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
manure  is  thus  cheap  ;  once  set  it  to  work  and  it  never  returns 
for  wages  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  pays  us  back  in  rich  harvests. 
Water  is  a  cheaper  work  still.  We  have  not  even  to  carry  it 
to  the  fields.  It  carries  itself  in  the  folds  of  a  cloud  or  on  the 
wings  of  the  air,  and  it  no  sooner  alights  than  it  begins  to 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  skilful  cultivators ; 
no  implement  can  rival  its  riving  force,  none  match  its  fine 
comminuiing  power ;  and  it  does  more  than  ameliorate  and 
mellow,  it  enriches :  each  drop  cultivates  and  also  manures. 
To  develop  the  full  power  of  this  skilful  worker  we  have  only 
to  give  it  room  above  and  a  free  exit  below.  In  other  words, 
provide  depth  of  tillage  and  thorough  drainage.  Without 
drainage  the  condition  of  water  as  a  skilled  worker  would  be 
analogous  to  that  of  a  field  of  wheat  crammed  full  of  reapers 
or  mowers.  The  grain  would  be  trampled  into  ruin ;  none  of 
it  would  be  safely  garnered.  An  excess  of  water  arrests  its 
power  of  working  good  :  it  stands  idle,  dead,  and  works  towards 
death  or  evil  only.  Give  it  room  to  move  on,  and  it  works  in 
favour  of  life ;  but  it  must  not  only  have  motion  but  depth. 
The  labour  power  of  water  in  the  soil  is  measured  by  the  length 
of  its  working  stroke.  A  shallow  tilth  takes  the  heart  out  of 
the  skilled  worker,  water.  Shallowness  is  like  the  diminishing 
power  of  the  ebbing  wave,  becoming  weaker  and  less  at  every 
receding  ripple,  reducing  the  working  power  of  water  at  every 
inch  until  it  leaves  it  almost  nil,  A  deep  tilth,  on  the  contrary, 
develops  that  power  to  the  utmost,  and  bears  it  forward  to  a 
maximum  fertility  on  the  proud  crest  of  the  rising  wave  of  a 
maximum  depth.  What  should  you  think  of  the  cultivator 
who  set  all  his  labourers  to  work  with  their  right  hand  tied 
behind  their  backs  P  The  shallow  tilth,  hard  pan,  wet  bottom 
cultivator  does  worse  than  that :  he  either  drowns  his  land  with 
water,  so  that  the  water  cannot  work  at  all  or  only  evil,  or  he 
cabins  and  confines  and  shortens  its  stroke,  so  that  it  works  in 
chains  and  to  little  useful  purpose.  Give  the  water  full  scope 
below  and  working  room  above,  and  depend  upon  it  your  barns 
will  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  beef  at  sixpence  per  pound  may 
yet  make  fat  your  bankers'  balances,  and  satisfy,  with  plenty, 
the  hunger  of  the  nation.  Thus  treated,  the  skilful  worker, 
water,  will  introduce  another  yet  more  skilful  and  subtile — theair. 
Properly  managed,  these  two  mostly  work  in  couples  or  rather 
tandem  fashion ;  the  air  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
water  completes  the  work  that  the  water  left  unfinished,  and 
carries  it  further.  By  letting  the  water  out  we  let  the 
air  in ;  and  the  air  not  only  lightens,  sweetens,  pulverises, 
enriches,  but  it  bids  the  dead  soil  live  and  minis- 
ter to  the  life  and  growth  of  plants.  The  air  also 
helps  all  the  other  skilled  workers  on  the  farm.  It 
quickens  the  energy  of  manure  and  adds  to  the  working  force 
of  water.  It  is  the  key  that  opens  the  way  into  the  chemical 
resources  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  store  from  which  they 
are  filled.  Plant  food,  manures,  the  best  soUs  are  useless  un- 
less turned  to  account  by  the  delicate  skill  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  worker  is  at  once  a  sapper  and  miner,  an  architect  and  a 
transformer  ;  it  takes  down,  builds  up,  enlarges,  changes,  vi- 
talises vegetatable  life  and  products.  Under  the  spell  of  the 
atmosphere  raw  material  springs  forth  iuto  life  and  grows  into 
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the  fiDished  products  of  the  farm.  And  yet  what  caa  he  freer, 
what  cheaper  than  the  air  ?  It  is  omnipresent  and  well  nigh 
omnipotent.  It  is  our  life  and  the  life  of  everything  that 
grows.  It  sweeps  over  every  field,  trying  to  enter  in,  singing 
as  it  flies — Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  that  the  hungry  may  be 
fed  and  the  sad  made  giad,  and  the  poor  farmer  rich.  And  it 
makes  the  barren  field  a  fruitful  place  wherever  it  has  had 
fair  play.  The  loss  of  force  in  the  working  of  dead  land,  the 
loss  of  food  on  water-logged  land  arises  chiefly  from  the  loss 
of  the  skilled  work  of  the  air.  Land  without  air  is  to  plants 
something  what  a  skeleton  feast  is  to  hungry  men.  Neither  can 
satisfy  nor  fill.  But  the  air  provides  at  once  the  feast  of  good 
things,  the  appetite  to  enjoy,  and  the  power  to  assimilate  them. 
But  here  is  another  skilled  worker  forcing  his  way  into  every 
field — heat.  He  is  more  nimble,  subtile,  penetrating  and  power- 
ful than  the  air,  and  also  more  strongly  bent  upon  getting  in: 
Who  can  shut  the  door  of  the  earth  against  the  penetrating 
force  of  heat !  Every  bad  cultivator  not  only  can  but  does. 
Solar  heat  is  lost  mostly  in  two  ways,  by  taking  it  out,  and 
hindering  it  from  getting  in.  Bad  cultivators  squander  it  with 
both  hands,  as  it  were.  They  waste  the  heat  that  is  in  the 
earth,  and  shut  the  door  against  any  addition.  An  excess  of 
water  is  the  chief  agent  used  to  waste  heat.  A  wet  tilth  is  ever 
a  cold  one.  The  heat  absorbed  is  lost  to  the  land  by  the  con- 
version of  the  water  into  vapour.  Every  drop  lifted  off  the 
surface  that  might  have  drained  through  is  a  sheer  sacrifice 
of  heat.  Heat  is  the  carriage  that  has  transported  the  water, 
and  the  heat  is  lost  on  the  journey.  Water-logged  land  also 
refuses  to  let  the  heat  in.  Its  powers  of  conducting  it  down- 
wards are  almost  nil.  Try  to  boil  a  pot  of  water  by  a  fire  on 
the  top — you  will  never  succeed.  Such,  however,  is  the  method 
we  compel  the  skilled  worker,  heat,  to  operate  on  water-logged 
land.  It  does  not,  it  cannot,  succeed  in  warming  it.  The  land, 
therefore,  continues  cold,  wet,  and  lifeless.  Little  heat  gets  in, 
and  that  little  is  squandered  on  lifting  the  water  rather  than 
warming  the  land.  Evaporation  is  only  another  name  for 
slow  freezing.  The  loss  of  productive  heat  by  the  process  is 
tremendous.  Heat  is  the  greatest  worker,  the  moving  power 
of  the  world.  It  is  married  everywhere  to  life,  linked  to — is, 
iu  fact,  motion.  Cold,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever  in  league  with 
rest  and  works  towards  death.  And  so,  in  fact,  is  every  culti- 
vator who  shuts  out  from  his  fields  the  skilled  worker  heat,  or 
baulks  his  working  by  an  excess  of  water  or  bad  husbandry. 
And  the  evil,  the  loss  in  this  case,  is  much  greater  than  it 
seems,  for  each  sunbeam  is  not  simply  an  unity  of  power  but 
a  trinity  of  force.  It  is  heat,  and  also  light  and  energy,  or 
life  and  transformation.  The  light  does  its  work  chiefly  upon 
the  surface.  It  embraces  and  strengthens,  and  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  its  embrace  its  strength  is  regulated,  a  powerful 
argument  for  thin  sowing.  But  the  energia  passes  into  the 
earth  with  the  warmth,  and  works  marvels  there.  But  shut 
out  the  heat  and  we  shut  out  the  energia  as  well.  They  pass 
into  the  soil  together.  By  arresting  the  free  entrance  of 
heat  we  stop  those  great  chemical  changes  by  which  the 
vital  energies  of  plants  work  ,np  the  earth,  manure,  air, 
water,  and  light  into  finished  products,  and  of  necessity  light 
crops  follow.  But  let  in  the  heat,  and  the  three-fold  energies 
of  that  grand  old  worker,  the  sun,  work  with  energy  and  power 
to  enrich  the  cultivator  and  gladden  the  nation  with  abundance. 
For  in  our  climate  it  may  almost  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
the  greater  the  warmth  of  the  earth  the  more  produce  and  the 
better  the  sample.  And  the  heat  freighted  with  all  its  multi- 
form virtues  costs  nothing.  The  sun  does  your  manufacturing 
gratis.  Yonder  is  a  seed  ;  you  cast  it  into  the  soil,  the  sun 
quickens  it ;  it  springs  forth  a  delicate  spear,  the  sun  enlarges 
and  nourishes  it.  It  grows  long  and  slender,  the  sun 
strengthens  it.  By  and  bye  it  seems  suff'ering  from  heart 
disease.  No,  the  sun  has  only  made  it  flower.  Now  it  is  in 
blossom,  the  sun  sets  it  safely.  Now  it  is  full-grown,  the  sun 
matures  it.  The  sun  thus  nurses  and  fills  wheat  kernels  with 
milk,  surrounds  them  with  warm  cha8',develops,enlarges,  ripens, 
converts  them  into  bread  ;  nor  leaves  them  there,  but  packs 
them  in  air-tight  cases  to  travel  in  safety  all  over  the  world. 
Why,  gentlemen,  it  costs  other  manufacturers  fortunes  for 
machinery  to  do  one-half  for  them  what  the  best  farmers'  friend 
—the  sun — does  for  you  gratis.  All  things  work  together  for 
the  cultivator.  For  us,  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  succeed  each  other  for  ever.  For  us  the  dew,  the  rain, 
hail,  snow,  ice,  is  given.  For  us  the  winds  move  over  the 
fields  with  zephyr  breath  or  rave  and  roar  in  tempest  fury ; 
for  us  comes  suushine  and  shower ;  for  U9  the  thunder  roll? 


athwart  his  high  sounding  board,  the  sky,  the  nimble-footed 
lightning  plays  among  the  long  grass  or  rushes  safely  on  wings 
of  fire,  through  the  ripeniflg  corn — a  divine  telegraphic  mes- 
senger making  hot  haste  to  rend  the  sleeping  clouds  that  they 
may  drop  down  marrow  and  fatness  into  the  languishing  fields. 
In  a  former  paper  I  stated  that  the  factory  of  the  farm  was  the 
largest  and  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  is  likewise  the  fullest 
with  skilled  workers,  always  on  full  time.  For  there  is  no  ab- 
solute stoppage  nor  break  in  agricultural  production.  The  frost 
binds  the  earth  with  iron  fetters,  but  its  hammers  are  the  best 
and  the  strongest  clodcrushers  in  the  world.  Top  growth  is  ar- 
rested by  the  bite  of  the  east  wind,  but  only  to  give  the  roots 
time  to  overtake  it  or  minister  more  fully  to  its  wants.  All  the 
forces  of  nature,  all  the  powers  of  life  are  working  for  you.  Per- 
haps this  very  superfluity  of  assistants  has  made  farmers  prodi- 
gal of  force.  Easily  come,  readily  go,  is  the  only  axiom  that  can 
account  for  the  reckless  waste  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  And  yet 
who  more  careful  to  get  a  full  day's  work  out  of  man,  horse, 
or  steam  engine,  than  the  farmer.  But  these  tangible  workers 
are  readily  seen  expensive  to  hire  and  to  keep.  Each  pay-night 
is  a  plea  for  economising  these  forces,  and  could  the  air  and  the 
water,  and  the  heat,  and  chemical  and  vital  force  all  put  in  a 
claim  for  what  they  had  done  each  day  and  week  and  be  paid  by 
results— by  the  way  the  only  just  mode  of  paying  wages — doubt- 
less more  care  would  be  exercised  to  turn  their  superlative 
skill  to  better  account.  But  out  of  sight  out  of  mind,  hence  the 
highest  and  most  valuable  of  the  productive  forces  are  largely 
squandered,  and  light  yields,  high  prices,  small  profits,  and  a  na- 
tion scantily  fed  are  some  of  the  consequences.  I  pass  on  to  the 
last  branch  of  the  subject — the  loss  offeree  in  regard  to  the  fi- 
nished products  of  agricultural  production.  Here  there  is  scope 
enough  for  a  book  rather  than  the  fag  end  of  a  paper.  The 
losses  here  are  numerous  and  of  such  magnitude  as  to  threaten 
some  of  the  most  important  industries,  and  even  seriously  im- 
peril the  food  supply  of  the  country.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  losses  through  the  diseases  of  plants  and  stock,  the  latter 
amounting  to  probably  over  11,000,000  sterling  last  year,  and 
the  potato  disease  alone  to  over  a  million.  There  are  the  losses 
through  bad  storage  and  carriage.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Plimsoll's 
energy  and  pluck  the  nation  is  not  likely  to  go  on  at  the  bidding 
of  a  few  cruel  and  dastardly  shipowners  to  gratity  their  craving 
for  ill-gotten  pelf  by  paving  the  depths  of  the  sea  with  the 
bravest  of  our  workmen — the  sailor.  But  it  ought  to  be  an 
instruction  to  his  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  quantity 
of  corn  and  breadstuff  that  has  also  gone  to  the  bottom 
through  being  shipped  in  rotten  tubs.  There  are  also  the 
tremendous  losses  through  the  growth  of  inferior  stock, 
and  low-classed  samples  of  farm  produce ;  the  losses 
through  ignorance,  recklessness,  and  folly  of  cultivating, 
harvesting,  and  storage ;  the  losses  to  the  consumer 
through  the  intervention  of  middle  men,  merchants,  warehouse- 
men, shippers,  railways,  bakers,  butchers,  dealers,  &c.  Not 
that  I  have  a  word  to  say  against  merchants,  carriers,  trades- 
men. In  our  highly  organized  and  complicated  state  of  society, 
middle  men  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  distribution. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  more  agents  intervening 
between  the  land  and  the  table  the  higher  the  prices  must  be 
to  the  consumer.  But  leaving  these  and  kindred  matters,  I 
must  content  myself  now  with  merely  glancing  at  fixity  of 
cropping,  restrictions  on  sale,  the  present  modes  of  marketing 
and  distribution,  and  one  serious  illustration  of  the  miscarriage 
of  finished  products  between  the  farm  and  the  barn  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  loss  of  force.  Fixity  of  cropping  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  loss.  Of  course  there  are  certain  broad  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  those  between  arable  and  grazing  farms  ; 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and  others  far  away  in  the 
country ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  cropping  of  farms  is 
almost  everywhere  alike,  and  this,  by  custom  or  express  agree- 
ment, having  almost  the  force  of  law.  The  occupier  is  not  a 
free  agent.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  often  an  automaton,  a 
slave  bound  by  the  rusty  fetters  of  leases,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  not  seldom  as  foolish  as  they  are  antiquated.  The 
land,  the  climate,  the  demand  may  vary  to  any  extent,  still 
almost  every  farmer  is  bound  to  grow  only  so  many  acres  of 
wheat,  of  barley,  seeds,  grass,  or  roots.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  these  restrictions  are  fixed  by  the  iron  cement  of  legal  jar- 
gon as  firmly  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  could 
not  be  reversed.  For  this  reason  alone  they  are  sure  to  be  the 
most  foolish  of  all  laws,  and  they  are — for  an  irreversible 
human  law  must  per  se  be  the  acme  of  folly.  To  bind  the 
occupier  to  any  one  mode  of  cropping  is  like  setting  a  horse  to 
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run  a  race  with  his  legs  tied,  or  a  bullock  to  leap  a  fence  with 
his  head  tied  to  his  Tore  leg  :  nothing  like  vexatious  fetters 
for  taking  the  st;iniiria  and  intuitive  genius  out  of  men.     Why 
are  farmers  as  a  rule  not  credited  with  the  possession  of  much 
genius  ?     Why  do  they  not  exhibit  it  in  new  and  more  profit- 
able modes  of  cultivation  ?     The  answer  is  obvious :  the  hard 
and  fast  line  by  wliich  they  are  bound  snuffs  out  the  light  of 
dawning  truth,  and  they  must   go    on   as  they  were  in  the 
beginning,  are  now,  and  ever  shall  be.     No  !  not  the  latter ; 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  demand  that  the  culti- 
vator shall  be  free  to  grow  upon  the  land  what  he  likes.     He 
hires  cultural  force  and  pays  for  it  in  his  rent,  and  is  clearly 
entitled  to  the  free  use  of  it.     Fancy  a  manufacturer  hiring  a 
mill,  and  being  bound  by  his  landlord  only  to  make  a  certain 
class  of  goods.     No  one  would  go  into  trade  fettered  with  such 
conditions.     All  land  ought  to  be  held  for  a  definite  time ; 
the  cultivator  to  crop  as  he  lists,  care  being  only  taken  that 
the  soil,  like  the  mill,  shop,  or  warehouse,  is  given  up  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  in  fair  condition.     In  fact  land  is  held  on  a 
repairing  lease,  and,  providing  its  fertility  is  kept  up,  what 
can  it  matter  to  the  owner  whether  in  the  meantime  it  has 
produced  wheat,  barley,  or  grass,  roots,  beef,  butter,  potatoes, 
or  sugar  ?     Let  the  occupier  grow  what  pays  him  best,  and  the 
owner  be  protected  against  exhaustion  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  lease.     I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  necessity 
of  security  of  tenure  for  a  definite  time  as  the  only  means  of 
drawing  sufficient  capital  to  the  land.     It  is  equally  obvious 
that  freedom  of  cultivation  is  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  enormous  loss  of  force  that  results  from  fixity  of  cropping. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  less  wheat  will  be  grown  every  year 
in  England  and  the  time  may  come  when  little  will  be  grown. 
Wheat  is  more  easily  imported  and  costs  less  for  carriage  than 
either  beef,  sugar,  or  potatoes,  and  this  matter  of  carriage 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of   the  loss    or    husbanding  of 
force.     Heavy    crops,    expensive    to    move,    are    likely    to 
prove  the  most  profitable  for  home  consumption.     For  in- 
stance foreign  wheat  is,  say,  £3  per  quarter  ;  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Yet  its  carriage  costs  only  lOs. 
per  quarter.     The  foreign  grower  would  get  for  it  something 
like  50s.     Foreign  potatoes  have  recently  fetched  £8  per  ton 
in  our  markets,  but  their  carriage  cost  about  £6,  so  that  the 
foreign  farmer  only  got  £2  per  ton  for  what  cost  us  £8.    But 
supposing  you  had  them  here,  you  might  have  sent  them  to 
market  for  a  pound  a  ton  or  less,  and  so  cleared  £7  by  the 
transaction.     But  you  do  not ;  perhaps  you  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  potatoes.     But  why  not,  if  they  pay  better  than  corn  or 
other  roots  ?     We  have  almost  30,000,000  acres  of  land  under 
croppage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  18,000,000  of  which  are 
arable.     Only  about  one  acre  in  fifty,  or  a  total  of  600,000 
acres,  were  under  potatoes  last  year.     No  wonder  that  with 
or  without  disease  they  are  scarce  an(3  dear.    Again,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  sugar-beet  will  be  a  great  crop  and  a 
great  industry  in  the  future  farming  of  England.    All  the  cries 
about  special  exhaustion  are  mere  moonshine.      Sugar-beet 
takes  no  more  nor  less  out  of  the  land  than  a  crop  of  mangold 
of  the  same  weight.     Yet  I  have  heard  of  landlords  refusing 
permission  to  grow  it.    A  green  crop  that  might  have  put  £10 
per  acre  clear  profit  into  a  farmer's   pocket,  aud  leave  a  good 
residuum  in  beet-bread  at  a  cheap  rate  for  his  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  horses  must  needs  impoverish  the  land ;  so  have  reasoned 
owners.    All  this  must  be  altered,  and  every  occupier  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  what  pays  him  best ;  every  restriction  on  free- 
dom of  cultivation  is  a  sheer  loss  of  productive  force,  a  money 
loss  to  tlie  farmer,  a  loss  of  food  to  the  nation.    Restrictions 
on  the  free  transfer  aud  sale  of  farm  produce  are  another  loss 
of  force.     Not  only  should  the  farmer  grow  what  lie  likes, 
but  he  should  sell  what  aud  where  lie  chooses.     With  thou- 
sands of  pounds  spent  on  feeding  stuffs,  guano,  and  other  arti- 
ficial manures,  it  is  preposterous  to  prohibit  the  farmer  from 
selling  his  hay,  straw,  or  roots  off  the  farm.    With  free  cropping 
and  free  sales  the  cultivator  would  become  a  free  agent.     As  it 
is  he  is  the  slave  of  conditions — must  and  must  not  run  through 
leases  as  if  they  were  forged  to  restrain  knaves  or  guide  the 
conduct  of  the   veriest   fools.     Even   the   sugar   industry  is 
threatened  with  strangulation  in  its  infancy  by  the  restriction 
on  sale  imposed  by  leases.    The  factory,  it  is  said,  would  rob 
the  farm,  forgetting  that  the  factory  by  filling  the  farmers' 
pockets   would  feed  the  farm.     For  farmers  know  little  or 
nothing  of  any  other  investment,  except  tlie  land.     Give  them 
money,  and  it  draws  landwards  by  the  irresistible  law  of  agri- 
cultural graviteUion.    Believe  them,  and  it  bring.';  nothiu  gin. 


But  Uke  the  landlady  bemoaning  her  fate,  that  she  lost  a 
halfpenny  on  every  pint,  then  suddenly  recovered  herself  and 
thanked   God  that   she  sold  a  good  deal  of  it,  so  the  farmer 
is  always  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  as  he  puts  it,  while 
outsiders  declare  it  is  all  good.    The  occupier  has  certainly  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  the  owner.     He 
has  to  make  his  10  or  15  per   cent,  per  annum   out  of  it, 
whereas  the  owner  has  to  be  content  with  his  3^  or  3  per  cent. 
Do  you  want  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  the  free  sale  of 
produce  ?  You  have  it  in  market  gardens.  Fancy  the  occupiers 
of  these  to  be  bound  not  to  part  with  the  cabbage,  turnip,  or 
potato  tops.     Under  such  unwise  and  vexatious  restrictions 
would  it  be  possible  that  market  gardeners  could  pay  £20  or 
£30  per  acre  as  rent,  £20  more  for  manure,  £20  or  £30  more 
for  labour,  and  yet  make  good  profits  ?    The  free  sale  of  all 
the  produce  on  the  farm  would  not  only  check  a  ruinous  loss 
of  force  but  enrich  owner  and  occupier,  and  probably  double 
the  food  supply  of  the  country.    Again,  much  loss  of  force  is 
involved  in  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  farm  produce. 
Market  day  for  instance   is  a  jolly  time,   good  for  pleasure 
and  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  amenities  of  Hfe,  but  as  a 
mode  of  business  is  it  not  somewhat  cumbrous  and  slow  and 
expensive?    There  is  a   wonderful  bulk  of  chaff  around  a 
little  grain.     Consider,   for   instance,  the  time  that  is  spent 
in    marketing ;    one  day  out  of  six  for  master  and  his  best 
horse,  and  the  absence  of  the  master's   eye,  mostly  equal  to 
several  workmen  upon  the  farm.     Note  also  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  capital  involved  in  these  marketings,  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  is  mostly  turned  over  but  once  a  year,  and 
determine  for  yourselves  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  loss  of 
force  involved  in  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  farm  pro- 
duce.   Then   again  your  heavy   goods — live  stock,  are  sent 
hither  and  thither  at  great  expense  and  at  great  loss  of  weight 
and  value  to  the  different  markets,  or  transported  by  rail  or  ship 
in  veritable  black  holes  of  Calcutta,  called  trucks  or  holds  with- 
out food,  air,  or  water,  till  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  sterling  a 
piece  is  sweated  out  of  them,  and  left  as  a  legacy  of  dirt  and 
folly  in   the   bottom  of  the  trucks  or   ship  hold,  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  producers  and  the  short  bad  meat  supply  of 
the  country.     Truly  there  is  great  loss  of  force   in   all    this 
driving  and  rushing  to  and  fro,  aud  it  might  be  worth  while 
seriously  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  he  better  to  bring 
the  dealer  and  the  butcher  to  the  stock  than  recklessly  scatter 
dear  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  the  winds  by  the  present  method 
of  carrying  the  stock  to  the  dealer  and  the  slaughter-house. 
Peripatetic  dealers  and  dead-meat  markets  might  do  much  to 
arrest  these  sources  of  loss.    Finally,  there  is  a  grievous  loss  of 
force  in  regard  to  the  miscarriage  of  finished  products.     Sup- 
posing that  A  grows  wheat,  and  B  and  C  sell  it  and  pocket  the 
money,  is  not  A  robbed  of  his  property  ?     Supposing  further 
that  A  has  contracted  to  supply  D  with  so  much  food  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  D  must  needs  also  suffer  through  A's  loss.     Gentle- 
men, A  is  the  farmer,  B,  the  landowner,  C, the  sportsman  that 
hires  shooting,  D,  the  nation.     A  hires  the  land  for  his  use  ; 
seeds,  cultivates,  crops,  and  stocks  it.    He  is  entitled  to  all  it 
produces,   and     if    he    reaps    as     he    has     sown,     he  will 
be    able     to     furnish     D    (the    nation)     with    food     at    a 
reasonable    price.     Meanwhile    B     and    C     claim    certain 
rights     of     stocking    the     farm     with     game.      They   do 
so.    The  game  lives  on   A's  property,  waxing    fat   on   the 
succulency  of  his  spring   layers,  browsing  delicately   on  the 
tender  spears  of  his  wheat  and  barley,  impudently  boring  out 
large  holes  in  the  crowns  or  sides  of  his  mangold  and  turnips. 
This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  obvious  miscarriage  of  finished 
produce.    These  crops  were  meant  to  fill   the  farmers'   barns 
with  corn,  his  bullock  yards  with   Christmas   beef  or   early 
lambs.     On  the  high  road  of  production  they  have  been   con- 
sumed by  hares  and  rabbits.    But  then  we  are  told  the  farmer 
is  compensated  for  the  loss,  and  no  one  has  a  rightto  complain, 
Both  statements  may  be  questioned.     Compensation  is  seldom 
sufficient,  and  certain  leases  distinctly  specify  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  make  any  claim.    Besides,  claims   for   compensation 
for  the  ravage  of  game  and  yearly  tenancy,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
work  kindly  together.    And  even  should  the  farmer  be   com- 
pensated, who  is  to  compensate  the  nation  for  the  loss  of  food, 
caused  by  the  over-preservation   of  game  ?      This  question  is 
loo  often  treated  ai  one  affecting  only  landlords   and   tenants. 
On  the  contrary,  it  affects  every  consumer.      Every  slieaf  lost 
to  your  harvest,  each  load  of  roots  consumed  and  destroyed  by 
game,  makes  our  bread  and  meat  so   much   the   dearer.      We 
liear,  indeed,  tliat  game  is  good  food.    No  one  doubts  it,  most 
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people  wish  for  more  of  it.  We  pay  over  Iialf  a  million  a  year 
for  rabbits,  and  perhaps  another  half  or  more  for  other  game. 
What  then  ?  Only  this  ;  that  justice,  at  least, 
demands  that  those  who  shoot  and  sell  the  game  should 
feed  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  and  it  cannot, 
then  make  the  occupier  the  owner  of  all  the  four-footed  beasts 
on  the  farm.  The  farmer  would  then  be  free  to  cultivate,  and 
free  to  stock  the  farm  as  he  pleased.  At  present  there  are  two 
parties  to  the  stocking — the  owner  with  his  game,  the  farmer 
with  his  sheep  and  cattle.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  mis- 
understandings and  losses  occur  when  the  former  may  pay  ab- 
solutely nothing  for  the  keep  of  his  stock,  which  may  devour 
or  destroy  a  third  or  one-halt  of  the  produce  ?  The  simplest 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to  let  the  four-footed  vermin 
with  the  land.  If  any  farmer  over-preserved,  or  any  land- 
owner, a  very  old  law  of  the  fifteenth  century  might  be  revived. 
That  law  enacted  that  no  one  below  the  rank  of  an  esquire  (an 
esquire  meant  something  in  those  days)  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  eonies,  and  that  they  should  pale  them  in.  The  old  cry 
of  "  pale  them  in"  is  worth  revi»ing  now.  It  would  save  the 
crop  of  the  farm  and  facilitate  the  sport  of  the  modern  battue 
by  making  the  death  of  the  creatures  more  certain  and  the 
slaughter  more  easy.  Doubtless  there  is  land  more  profitable 
under  rabbits  than  under  corn.  Then  let  such  land  be  devoted 
to  their  production.  But  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common 
sense  pale  them  in.  Instead  of  that,  we  see  iu  all  directions 
race  holes  knocked  in  stone  walls,  to  give  the  hares  and  rab- 
bits free  access  from  the  woods  to  the  farmers'  fields. 
All  this  is  a  grievous  loss  of  force  and  miscarriage  of  pro- 
duce, and  must  be  put  an  end  to  ;  for  tlie  over-preserva- 
tion of  game  is  incompatible  with  the  development  of 
the  full  fertility  of  the  soil.  Too  long  has  it  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  landlord  and  tenant  and  a  dis- 
orderly element  in  social  life.  The  interests  and  happiness  of 
all  classes  and  a  full  food  supply  alike  demand  either  that  the 
farmer  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  game,  fully  and  forcibly 
compensated  for  what  they  eat  and  destroy,  or  be  made  by  law 
the  owner  of  all  the  live  stock,  big  and  little,  on  his  occupa- 
tion. These  are  necessarily  from  my  subject  somewhat  fault- 
finding strictures.  We  have  glanced  at  the  loss  of  force  in 
regard  to  the  driving  powers  of  production  ;  capital,  skill,  and 
labour;  showing  how  capital  was  deficient  because  insecure. 
Skill  was  often  at  fault  for  lack  of  higher  education  and  labour 
— inefficient  because  badly  housed,  fed,  and  taught.  We  then 
saw  that  there  was  great  waste  of;  the  chief  raw  materials 
iu  agriculture — the  earth  and  manure  ;  and  to-night  we  have 
seen  how  force  has  been  and  is  still  lost  in  regard  to  the  skilled 
workers  and  finished  products  of  the  farm.  Evils  once  seen 
ought  to  be  more  than  half  cured.  I  have  glanced  at  these 
losses  iu  the  hope  that  you  may  try  more  earnestly  to  avoid 
them  in  the  future,  for  the  more  the  farmer  gains  and  the  less 
he  loses,  the  better  for  himself;  and  all  classes  seem  content 
to  see  the  farmer  satisfied,  but  for  the  prosperity,  safety, 
happiness,  stability,  greatness,  and  glory  of  the  country 
which  you  love  ;  with  a  wisdom  that  some  may  occasionally 
question,  but  with  a  devotion,  an  energy,  and  a  force  that  all 
must  admire. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  it  was  a  proverb  that  "  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  and  he  could  see  nothing  new  in  this 
paper.  The  principal  subject  in  it  appeared  to  be  the  drainage 
question.  That,  as  they  all  knew,  was  a  most  important  fea- 
ture in  agricultural  progress,  and  also  for  the  production  of 
increased  crops ;  and  although  many  of  their  friend's  remarks 
were  very  trite  and  good,  they  were  no  more  than  had  been 
known  to  some  of  those  present  for  the  last  50  years.  During 
the  last  30  years  the  land  had  been  drained  and  vastly  im- 
proved. They  all  knew  that  both  air  and  water  were  very 
essential,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  powerful  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing good  crops  ;  but  farmers  could  not  command  the  sun 
and  the  rain,  and  they  must  trust  to  a  merciful  Providence  to 
send  them  these  things  iu  their  turn.  In  1861  they  scarcely 
saw  the  sun  for  sis  months,  and  he  did  not  begin  harvest  till 
the  29th  of  August,  simply  because  they  had  unfortunately  had 
a  season  of  continued  wet.  The  result  was  an  inferior  crop, 
although  the  exertions  of  the  farmers  had  been  just  as  earnest 
as  at  other  times.  This  year  again,  he  wished  Mr.  Fish  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  managing  a  heavy-land  farm,  and  getting 
his  spring  corn  in,  and  he  would  then  have  seen  whether  he 
could  expect  a  good  crop.  He  was  not  grumbling  at  the  seasons, 
but  they  had  this  year  had  a  most  unfortunate  time  for  spring 
preparations.  They  hoped  a  kind  Providence  would  give  them  the 


sun,  which  would  help  to  produce  good  crops,  aud  they  could 
only  place  their  faith  in  that  and  do  the  best  they  could. 
There  were  many  good  sound  arguments  in  the  paper,  but  Mr. 
Pish  made  some  remarkable  and  curious  comparisons  as  to  the 
waste  of  force  in  agricultural  labour.  They  knew  that  the 
present  generation  of  labourers  were  nothing  like  the  fine 
stalwart  men  that  labourers  were  40  years  ago,  and  they  had 
not  the  power  to  give  the  amount  of  labour  they  then  gave, 
although  they  were  better  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Pish  fancied  the 
farmer  was  in  a  position  to  demand  almost  everything  in  the 
had  only  to  procure  certain  articles  to  manufacture  what  he 
world,  in  comparison  with  the  manufacturer.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  contend  with  as  regards  the  elements  ;  he 
sold,  and  he  charged  what  he  liked  for  them.  Mr.  Fish  seemed 
to  represent  the  agriculturists  as  if  they  had  everything  that 
was  easy  before  them,  and  that  everything  necessary  for  their 
pleasure  and  comfort  came  to  them  naturally.  He  seemed  to 
fancy  that  the  poor  farmer  ought  almost  not  to  go  to  market. 
If  they  had  not  this  interchange  with  their  fellow  man  they 
would  know  comparatively  nothing.  Mr.  Fish  would  not  even 
have  them  send  a  head  of  stock  to  market ;  he  said  they  should 
sell  it  at  home,  but  the  farmers  had  not  the  power  to  change 
the  class  of  buyers.  What  had  farmers  done  for  the  last  30 
or  40  years  ?  Instead  of  being  able  to  sell  their  stock  directly 
to  the  butchers,  they  had  been  supporting  a  class  of  middle 
men,  the  dealers,  who  made  large  fortunes,  and  then  went  and 
hired  land  away  from  the  farmers  because  they  had  so  much 
more  money.  The  author  of  the  paper  thought  they  ought  to 
sell  all  their  stock  at  home,  but  he  looked  upon  that  as  a  loss 
of  force,  because  they  required  something  more  to  push  them 
on  in  Hfe,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with. 
There  was  one  point  on  which  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Fish,  viz., 
that  leases  were  very  proper  things  to  have,  because  they 
enabled  farmers  to  invest  their  capital  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  landlords,  who  were 
generally  disposed  to  meet  good  tenants,  but  with  a  proper 
lease  a  man  felt  that  he  was  able  ,  to  throw  his  energies  into 
his  business  and  produce  as  much  as  he  could.  But,  after  all 
they  must  trust  to  Providence  for  the  result.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Fish,  who  was  a  most  energetic  and  zealous 
man,  but  so  enthusiastic  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself 
with  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  expressed  an  opinion  that,  as  far  as  the 
nation  was  concerned,  it  had  no  right  to  interfere  between 
landlords  and  tenants ;  and  as  to  producing  a  good  seed-faed  at 
7s.  an  acre  by  means  of  steam  cultivation,  the  idea  was  wholly 
repudiated. 

Mr.  Hawkins  once  had  his  land  steam-cultivated  at  a  cost 
of  38s.  per  acre,  and  he  never  discovered  any  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  E.  Hitchcock  also  said  Mr.  Fish  was  very  wide  of  the 
mark  when  he  said  that  the  carriage  of  foreign  potatoes  to 
this  country  cost  £6  a  ton  ;  the  great  bulk  of  potatoes  came 
from  Belgium  aud  Holland,  and  were  brought  at  a  freight  of 
from  6s.  to  10s. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  paper  dealt  with  a  subject  that  Mr. 
Fish  had  dealt  with  in  all  its  ramifications ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  waste  of  force — he  had  certainly 
wasted  a  good  deal  of  force  in  explaining  the  subject  at  such 
length.  He  really  thought  it  might  have  been  very  considerably 
condensed  because  there  was  much  in  it  with  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  sun  and  air  in  producing  crops  that  everybody 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  life  was  already  aware  of, 
for  the  most  superficial  being  in  existence  knew  that  without 
the  sun  no  crops  would  arrive  at  maturity,  and  that  there  would 
be  nothing  to  reap  or  to  mow.  Then  again,  Mr.  Fish  said  there 
was  great  waste  wilh  regard  to  the  farmers'  produce,  and  he 
argued  as  if  the  farmers  were  accountable  to  the  community 
for  the  whole  of  that  loss.  Surely,  however,  they  stood  in  the 
same  boat  with  other  portions  ot  the  community  in  this  re- 
spect. Suppose  a  mercantile  firm  expected  to  receive  1,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  or  other  food  for  the  people,  and  by  some 
unforeseen  accident  or  other  the  cargo  was  lost,  who  was  to  be 
accountable  for  that  loss  ?  He  thought  that  was  analogous  to 
a  loss  of  productive  power  among  the  agricultural  classes. 
When  they  were  ploughing  their  land  and  sowing  their  seed, 
they  hoped  to  reap  four,  six,  or  eight  quarters  per  acre,  but 
perhaps  the  season  was  uncongenial,  and  when  harvest  arrived 
they  did  not  get  more  than  half  what  they  had  expected  ;  and  in 
either  case  the  public  was  baulked  of  a  supply  of  food  they 
had  anticipated  receiving.  Then  Mr.  Fish  made  some  remarks 
on  the  occupation  of  the  soil ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  a  mau 
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who  was  an  owner  liad  no  rights,  but  if  he  would  place  him- 
self in  the  position  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would  be  done 
by — if  he  would  place  himself  in  the  position  of  an  owner,  he 
would  soon  begin  to  think  he  had  some  rights,  and  perhaps 
some  claims  that  ought  to  be  attended  to.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  had  anything  to  sell  (and  the  owner  of  the  soil  was  in 
that  position,  for  letting  and  selling  were  convertible  terms) — if 
a  man  had  a  farm  to  let  he  had  some  terms  and  some  stipulations 
in  the  bargain — he  had  a  right  to  make  stipulations  that  he 
deemed  to  be  fair  towards  himself  and  to  the  party  with 
whom  he  made  the  bargain.  He  thought  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's motto,  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased 
with  his  own,  was  not  an  unreasonable  one ;  and  if  an  owner 
had  not  that  reasonable  claim  he  was  in  a  poor  position.  For 
instance,  if  he  sold  a  beast  upon  certain  terms  the  buyer  ex- 
pected it  to  be  delivered  according  to  bargain;  if  he  sold 
corn  by  sample,  and  pledged  it  to  be  a  certain  weight,  the 
merchant  or  miller  expected  it  to  be  according  to  the  sample  ; 
if  he  sent  wheat  to  the  miller  to  be  made  into  flour,  and  he 
returned  it  in  the  form  of  meal,  he  was  not  doing  that  which 
it  was  intended  he  should  do.    In  the  same  way,  if  a  man 


hired  land  upon  condition  that  he  should  crop  it  according  to 
a  certain  routine,  and  he  departed  from  it,  he  was  not  acting 
up  to  what  he  had  agreed  to.  He  must  express  his  regret  that 
Mr.  Fish  was  not  present  to  reply  to  ther  observations  that  had 
been  made.  He  (the  Chairman)  would  have  been  very  pleased 
to  have  seen  him,  and  also  to  have  heard  from  him  some  reply 
to  a  remark  that  he  made  on  a  former  occasion  on  deep  and 
shallow  cultivation.  He  thought  it  probable  that  Mr.  Fish 
would  have  made  some  allusion  to  it  in  his  paper,  but  it 
seemed  that  he  had  shirked  the  question  altogether.  He  (the 
Chairman)  had  certainly  expected  that  he  would  have  backed 
up  the  opinions  he  advanced,  but  it  seemed  as  though  he 
thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  let  the  matter  drop :  in  many 
cases  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour.  He  was  much 
pleased  at  having  heard  the  paper,  long  as  it  was,  and  ex- 
tensive as  VI  as  its  range ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Fish,  that  he  thought  he  had 
displayed  a  great  waste  of  force,  because  the  essence  of  his 
paper  might  have  been  contained  in  much  smaller  limits. 
They  all  felt  regret  at  hearing  of  his  afl3.iction,  and  had  he 
been  present  they  would  have  been  very  pleased  to  see  Mm. 


THE      AYRSHIRE      FARMERS'      CLUB 
THE   LABOURER'S    COTTAGE  BILL. 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  in  Ayr,  Mr.  W.  Reid, 
Clune,  president  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair,  there  was  a  discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Fordyce's  Labourers'  Cottages  Bill. 

Mr.  Young  (Kilhenzie)  was  glad  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
labourers'  cottages  has  beeu  a  good  deal  discussed  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  both  in  the  press  and  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  the  result  is  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
their  houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  found  tliat  they  are  living  in  miserable  hovels  not 
fit  for  human  habitation,  where  as  many  as  ten  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  living  and  sleeping  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  where  it  is  impossible  they  could  observe  the 
common  decencies  of  life.  Such  a  state  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  their  morals  and 
character.  Since  the  last  census  was  taken,  it  has  been  shown 
that  one  million,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of 
Scotland,  live  in  houses  of  one  room.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  But  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  a 
great  change  for  the  better  will  soon  take  place.  As  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times,  I  may  mention  that  only  the  other  day 
Sir  James  Fergusson  very  kindly  invited  all  his  tenantry  to 
meet  him  at  Kilkerran,  when  he  told  us  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  build  a  number  of  new  cottages  on  his  estate,  so 
that  our  ploughmen  and  other  servants  should  have  better 
houses  to  live  in,  and  that  to  some  of  the  cottages  he  would 
give  as  much  ground  as  would  pasture  a  cow  in  summer.  Now 
when  we  see  a  gentleman  like  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  for 
20  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  good  landlord,  taking  up  such  a  position  as  that,  I 
am  sure  his  example  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  upon 
many  others.  As  regards  our  ploughmen  being  allowed  to 
keep  a  cow,  I  am  aware  some  farmers  are  averse  to  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  in  favour  of  it.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
farms  as  a  rule  were  not  so  large  as  they  are  now,  and  far  less 
capital  was  needed  then,  so  that  the  saving  thrifty  ploughman 
of  that  day  had  a  far  better  chance  of  becoming  a  farmer  than 
he  has  now.  If  that  be  the  case — and  I  think  it  will  not  be 
denied — seeing  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  his  rising  to  be 
a  farmer,  it  is  very  important  that  some  inducement  should  be 
held  out,  so  that  some  of  our  best  men,  by  practising  the 
virtue  of  economy,  could  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
could  have  at  least  a  cow  they  could  call  their  own.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  most  of  farm  servants  would  look 
upon  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  keep  a  cow  as  a  prize 
worth  striving  for  ;  as  the  produce  of  the  cow  would  be  of 
great  service  to  them  and  their  families,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  make  them  less  desirous  of  changing  than  they  have 
been  of  late  years,  which  I  think  would  be  a  benefi  to  all  con- 
cerned. There  is  at  present  a  Bill  before  rarliament,  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Fordyce  and  others,  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  la- 
bourers' cottages  and  otlier  buildings  by  agricultural  tenants 
in  Scotland  ;  and  wliile  I  feel  that  tiiere  are  two  important 
omissions  in  the  Bill,  I  think  the  general  scope  and  object  of 


the  measure  is  such  as  ought  to  secure  for  it  the  warm  support 
of  the  farmers  of  Scotland.  Its  leading  features  are — That 
all  buildings  erected  by  an  agricultural  tenant  are  to  be  his 
property ;  that  if  the  landlord  chooses,  he  has,  by  giving 
three  months'  notice,  a  right  to  purchase  the  buildings  so 
erected  at  a  valuation,  on  the  tenant's  removal.  Should  the 
landlord  not  buy  them,  the  out-going  tenant  has  a  right  to 
sell  them  to  the  in-coming  tenant,  who  is,  in  that  case,  to  have 
the  same  right  as  if  he  had  erected  the  buildings.  But  should 
neither  the  landlord  nor  in-coming  tenant  agree  to  purchase, 
the  out-going  tenant  is  to  have  the  right  to  remove  the  build- 
ings. The  Bill  also  applies  to  fences,  houses,  and  other 
erections ;  and  as  regards  labourers'  cottages  it  goes  a  good 
deal  further.  It  enacts  that  wherever  there  are  not  on  a  farm 
suitable  cottages  for  farm  labourers  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one 
for  every  100  acres  of  arable  land,  the  tenant  may  erect  such 
cottages ;  and  if  he  completes  them  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
landlord  is  to  be  bound,  on  the  tenant's  removal,  to  purchase 
them  at  a  valuation  not  exceeding  £100  for  each  cottage. 
The  Bill  requires  that  each  cottage  should  have  three  apart- 
ments, and  containing  not  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet.  I  have 
thus  briefly  described  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill.  At 
present,  if  a  farmer  builds  a  cottage  on  his  farm,  the  law  says 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  tenant  who  built  it,  but  to  the  land- 
lord. Such  a  law  I  consider  to  be  neither  fair,  just,  nor  rea- 
sonable; and  should  this  BiU  become  law,  that  injustice  would 
be  done  away  with.  The  Bill,  of  course,  provides  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  any  building  erected  in  pursuance  of  any  specific 
agreement  with  the  landlord.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Bill 
requires  two  rather  important  amendments,  viz..  It  should  pro- 
vide that  all  substantial  improvements  on  and  additions  to  ex- 
isting cottages  should  be  paid  for,  as  many  a  farmer  who  has 
not  the  means  to  build  new  cottages,  could  afford  to  alter  old 
ones  into  suitable  dwellings,  provided  they  were  only  secured 
against  the  forfeiture  of  what  they  spent  on  them.  I  also 
think  that  a  tenant  should  have  the  same  right  to  claim  for 
all  suitable  office  houses  erected  by  him,  and  necessary  for  the 
holding,  as  he  has  for  labourers'  cottages,  as  the  one  class  of 
buildings  would  go  as  far  to  enhance  tlie  letting  value  of  the 
farm  as  the  other.  While  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  duties  that 
fairly  devolves  upon  a  proprietor  to  build  sufficient  cottages 
for  our  farm  servants,  I  also  think  it  is  the  duty  of  tenants  to 
give  them  all  the  assistance  they  can,  by  cordially  co-operat- 
ing with  them.  I  might  add  that  if  a  tenant  finds  he  has  not 
sufficient  accommodation  on  his  farm,  I,  for  one,  would  have 
no  objection  to  pay  reasonable  interest — say  from  4<  to  4|  per 
cent,  for  all  cottages  that  I  really  required.  Often  when  a 
landlord  inherits  an  estate,  with  settlements  and  other  things, 
money  for  a  time  is  not  very  plentiful  with  him  ;  and  we  ought 
therefore  to  show  a  disposition  to  meet  them  fairly,  when  we 
see  them  desirous  of  doing  what  is  right  and  reasonable.  The 
amendments  he  proposed  were  with  the  view  of  applying  the 
principle  of  tlie  4th  clause  to  farm  buildings  that  were  neces- 
sary and  suitable,  and  also  to  alterations  and  extensions  of  ex- 
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isting  cottages.  By  the  2acl  clause  it  was  optional  for  the 
landlord  to  purchase  farm  buUdings  that  might  be  erected  by 
the  tenant  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  but  he  thought  it  should  be 
imperative,  provided  the  buildings  were  suitable  and  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Braehead)  was  glad  to  see  that  this  subject 
of  labourers'  cottages  was  beginning  to  receive  some  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  thought  it  well  that  as  a  Club  they  should  agi- 
tate the  matter,  and  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  proprietors. 
But  they  should  take  care  not  to  go  to  the  extreme  in  their 
demands.  They  were  sometimes  inclined  to  overshoot  the 
mark  by  asking  for  things  they  were  not  likely  to  get.  He 
made  this  remark  because  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  the  kind  of  cottages  they  ought  to  have  for  their 
labourers.  When  they  saw  the  models  sent  to  them  by  the 
agricultural  papers,  and  heard  from  England  and  other  places 
that  farm  labourers  should  have  three  bed-rooms  above,  with 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  store-room  on  the  ground  flat, 
and  cow's  byre  and  milk-house  in  addition,  they  could  only 
say  that  the  thing  was  absurd.  If  accommodation  of  that 
kind  had  to  be  provided  for  liis  servants,  he  would  have  a 
village  of  Braehead  instead  of  a  farm.  They  could  never  ex- 
pect to  get  what  was  wanted  unless  they  asked  for  what  was 
reasonable.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said,  that  some 
of  their  cottages  were  mere  hovels,  but  comfortable  places 
could  be  provided  to  suit  the  tastes  and  habits  of  their  re- 
spectable servants,  without  going  so  far  as  some  proposed. 
So  far  as  he  could  gather  the  sentiments  of  the  servants,  he 
did  not  think  they  desired  to  have  very  many  apartments.  It 
was  necessary,  of  course,  that  they  should  have  divisions  to 
enable  them  to  attend  to  the  decencies  of  life.  But  it  was  an 
expensive  thing  to  keep  up  a  number  of  apartments,  and  it 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  parties  themselves.  He  found 
where  there  were  too  many  apartments  in  such  cases  that  some 
were  only  used  to  keep  coal  and  lumber.  In  general,  labourers 
had  not  furniture  in  keeping  with  such  a  house.  What  he 
would  suggest  was,  that  the  cottage  should  be  about  18  feet  by 
17 — with  two  sleeping  closets  of  about  6  feet  square,  a  wide 
passage,  in  which  there  might  be  a  couple  of  shelves  to  hold 
little  odds  and  ends,  and  a  large  kitchen  which  would  contain 
their  eight-day  clock,  chest  of  drawers,  dresser,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  neatly  arranged.  Eew  labourers  had  as 
much  furniture  as  would  furnish  two  apartments  decently ; 
and  he  wasi  nre  they  would  prefer  to  have  their  furniture  in 
the  kitchen  where  it  would  be  seen,  and  as  there  was  always 
a  fire  in  the  place  it  would  keep  their  clothes  and  furniture  in 
good  dry  condition.  He  did  not  approve  of  small  places  to 
sleep  in ;  but  his  idea  was  that  if  tlie  walls  were  8  or  9  feet 
high,  as  the  roofs  would  be  of  no  use,  the  couplings  might  be 
2  feet  above  the  walls,  which  would  make  the  ceiling  10  feet 
high  ;  but  he  would  carry  the  partitions  of  the  sleeping  closets 
only  up  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  so  that  instead  of  only  6 
feet  square,  they  would  have  the  whole  area  of  18  feet  above. 
If  the  family  was  large,  there  might  be  one  or  two  beds  in 
the  back  part  of  the  kitchen,  where  some  of  the  children  could 
sleep.  In  these  days  of  dear  coal,  they  could  not  expect  a 
labourer  to  keep  fires  in  a  room,  and  what  was  the  use  of  a 
room  without  a  fire  ?  As  to  farm  servants  keeping  a  cow,  he 
did  not  see  his  way  to  it.  They  must  have  byre  and  milk- 
house  accommodation  if  they  had  a  cow ;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  was  economical  to  keep  a  single  cow.  He  knew  of  families 
in  town  who  had  kept  a  cow  for  family  use  ;  but  they  found 
it  was  more  expensive  than  to  buy  the  produce  from  a  dairy, 
and  they  would  scarcely  find  such  a  thing  now.  He  had  heard 
the  late  Duke  of  Athole  say  that  he  had  80  cows  in  the  hands 
of  his  cottars,  but  they  were  so  badly  fed  and  badly  managed, 
that  10  of  his  own  cows  gave  more  than  the  whole  80.  Then, 
if  a  worker  who  had  been  used  to  have  a  cow  in  a  district 
where  the  land  was  cheap  were  to  come  to  him,  it  might  cost 
him  twice  as  much  to  accommodate  him  and  find  him  in  grass 
as  it  did  in  the  district  he  came  trom ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  make  him  understand  that.  He  would 
approve  of  giving  their  servants  a  good  wage,  and  making 
them  comfortable,  and  trying  to  improve  them  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  give 
them  a  cow. 

Mr.  Brtjce  (Auchengate)  thought  that  this  was  a  question 
of  equal  interest  to  all  who  had  to  do  with  land,  because 
tenants  would  be  bettered  by  having  better  accommodation, 
and  the  landlord  would  be  bettered  by  having  his  land  more 
completely  worked.    The  tenant  was  able  to  get  better  hands 


when  he  had  good  accommodation;  and  he  was  sure  the 
tenants  would  reciprocate  any  kindness  shown  by  their  land- 
lords in  the  erection  of  suitable  cottages.  He  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  money  would  be  better  than 
giving  farm  servants  a  cow. 

Mr.  J .  Lindsay  (Irvine)  said  Mr.  Eordyce's  bill  seemed  to 
him  to  contemplate  nothing  but  what  was  very  reasonable. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hardship  in  it  to  any  one.  It  appeared 
to  him  rather  to  favour  the  landlord,  as  it  provided  for  the 
outlay  of  money  by  the  tenant  on  account  of  the  landlord.  In 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  cottages,  the  sum  to  which  compensa- 
tion was  limited,  viz.,  £100,  seemed  to  him  sufficiently  to  re- 
strict the  size  of  the  cottages  to  be  erected.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement as  the  bill  contemplated  would,  he  thought,  be  very 
favourable  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Bone  (East  Sanquhar)  believed  that  if  they  had  suit- 
able cottage  accommodation,  it  would  be  a  means  of  ele- 
vating the  morality  of  farm  servants.  It  must,  he  feared, 
be  admitted  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  farm  cottages 
throughout  the  country  that  came  anything  like  up  to  the 
mark  ;  but  he  hoped  good  would  come  out  of  the  present  agi- 
tation. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  model  farm 
cottages  that  they  heard  so  much  about  were  not  suitable  for 
this  district.  A  house  with  two  apartments  was  what  their 
servants  generally  would  prefer,  and  they  should  try  to  take 
them  along  with  them  in  anything  that  was  done.  If  their 
servants  were  comfortably  housed  and  had  good  wages,  as  they 
were  doing  now,  they  would  probably  see  more  contentment 
amongst  them  as  a  class.  They  were  entitled  to  share  as  well 
as  other  classes  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  providing 
them  with  better  houses  might  help  to  give  them  a  degree  of 
contentment  that  they  had  not  at  present.  He  also  was  of 
opinion  that  money  would  be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  a 
cow.  Indeed  he  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  amongst 
them  since  that  proposal  was  made  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  ; 
and  he  found  that  they  would  generally  prefer  haying  the 
money  rather  than  the  cow.  It  stood  to  reason  that  it  should 
be.  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  extra  accommodation  to 
keep  a  cow,  and  to  many  of  those  whose  wives  and  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  working  out,  it  would  be  very  inconve- 
nient to  have  to  attend  to  a  cow. 

Mr.  Brown  (Ardneil)  agreed  very  much  with  what  Mr. 
Wallace  had  said,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  re- 
quired, and  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  servants  themselves.  He 
believed  they  would  generally  be  pleased  with  something  like 
what  Mr.  Wallace  proposed.  To  have  more  apartments  than 
were  really  required  would  both  involve  an  outlay  for  coals, 
and  would  require  time  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  order  that 
might  be  sometimes  difficult  to  spare.  With  their  habits  and 
inclinations,  he  thought  two  good  apartments — say  a  kitchen 
and  a  private  room — would  be  quite  sufficient  for  them.  As 
soon  as  their  families  grew  up,  they  generally  went  out  to 
service,  so  that  they  had  not  large  families  to  accommodate. 
As  to  a  cow,  he  certainly  thought  it  would  be  much  in  their 
way,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  much  use  to  them. 
It  would  require  some  person  to  attend  to  it  summer  and 
winter ;  and  he  knew  that  in  his  district  everybody  in  the 
cottage  liked  to  go  out  to  do  something.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  to  give  them  money  would  be  lar  better  than  to  give  them 
a  cow. 

Mr.  Gemmell  (Wyllieland)  said  he  could  not  say  much 
about  cottages,  as  there  were  very  few  of  these  in  the  quarter 
he  came  from ;  but  to  his  knowledge  there  were  many  farm 
houses  not  much  better  than  the  farm  cottages  had  been  de- 
scribed to  be.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  bill  Mr. 
Young  had  brought  under  their  notice ;  but  the  next  thing 
they  would  have  to  agitate  for  would  be  to  get  better  houses 
for  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  CuNiNGHAME  (Shields)  thought  the  Ayrshire  Farmers' 
Club  ought  to  hail  this  bill  with  acclamation ;  for  there  was 
no  county  in  Scotland  in  which  labourers'  cottages  were  so 
dilapidated,  and  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  as  in  Ayrshire.  They  would  recollect  that  two  years  ago, 
when  the  Blue  Book  was  issued  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employment  ot  women 
and  children  in  agriculture,  the  commissioner  who  reported  for 
Ayrshire,  Mr.  Tremenhere,  gave  anything  but  a  favourable  re- 
port of  the  farm  cottages  in  Ayrshire.  They  all  knew  that  if 
human  beings  were  not  accommodated  in  a  proper  manner,  it 
must  tend  to  deteriorate  them,  and  lessen  their  chance  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale,  or  of  improving  either  physically  or 
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morally.  They  should,  therefore,  do  their  utmost  to  support 
the  passing  of  this  measure  iuto  law,  for  they  might  expect 
that,  with  better  accommodation  for  their  servants,  they  would 
be  better  able  to  perform  the  labours  incumbent  upon  them, 
while,  as  had  been  already  observed,  farmers  would  be  better 
able  to  manage  tlie  property  of  their  landlords.  As  regarded 
the  size  of  the  cottages,  his  own  idea  was  that  there  should  be 
at  least  two  good  apartments.  He  differed  in  opinion  from 
Mr.  Wallace,  as  he  thought  they  should  have  a  fire-place  in 
both.  They  all  knew  from  experience  that  in  the  event  of 
trouble  it  would  not  do  very  well  to  have  a  sick  person  lying 
in  a  room  without  a  fire,  especially  in  winter.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exorbitant  price  of  fuel,  in  such  a  case  it  would  add 
considerably  not  only  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  very 
probably  also  to  the  hastening  of  recovery,  if  there  was  a  fire 
m  the  room.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent 
houses  being  built  of  only  one  apartment ;  and  yet  the  greater 
portion  of  the  labourers'  cottages  in  the  county  had  only  one 
apartment.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
best  class  of  servants,  and  in  fact  they  would  not  go  to  farms 
where  they  were  to  be  so  lodged  unless  they  got  more  money. 
With  regrard  to  the  other  part  of  the  bill  as  to  the  additional 
accommodation  that  might  be  required  for  carrying  on  the 
necessary  operations  of  the  farm,  he  thought  Mr.  Young's 
proposed  amendment  was  a  very  reasonable  one ;  though, 
of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that  anything  so  erected 
should  be  equally  necessary  as  the  cottages.  These  build- 
ings would  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  and 
would  probably  be  erected  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply, 
by  the  tenant  than  by  the  landlord.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  proposal  to  give  a  cow  to  some  of  the 
better  servants.  The  Commissioners,  in  tlieir  blue-book,  stated 
that  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scotland — Roxburgh, 
Berwick,  and  East  Lothian — a  considerable  number  of  cows 
were^kept  by  hinds  or  cottars,  and  they  reported  that  in  all 
such  cases  the  children  of  these  cottars  were  much  better 
brought  up,  and  much  better  educated,  and  the  cottars  them- 
selves were  much  "  beiner"  than  those  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  He  rather  thought,  however,  there  would  be 
drawbacks  in  the  way  of  getting  the  system  introduced  here. 
The  farms  in  the  east  country  were  generally  very  large,  and 
the  land  cheaper ;  and  the  grass  might  not  be  of  the  same 
value  to  the  tenant.  Here,  where  the  land  was  almost  all 
arable,  the  system  could  not  be  introduced  without^some  diffi- 
culty ;  though  there  were  localities  where  it  might  easily  be 
done.  He  had  observed  that  there  was  a  tendency  amongst 
the  cottars,  if  they  'got  anything  over  and  above  the  bargain 
made  with  them,  by  and  by  to  take  it  into  consideration  as  a 
thing  to  which  they  were  entitled.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
payment  of  their  servants  wholly  in  money  was  not  the  worst 
plan.  Where  he  was  before  coming  to  this  district,  the  wage 
was  paid  wholly  in  money,  once  a  fortnight,  and  as  proof  that 
it  worked  well,  he  might  state  that  there  were  ploughmen  on 
farm  when  his  father  entered,  and  they  were  there  when  he 
came  away.    Good  hands  were  paid  higher  wages  than  they 


were  paid  here ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  the  worst  plan  to 
pay  wholly  in  money. 

The  Chairman  said  his  views  were  a  good  deal  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  Mr.  Wallace.  He  approved  very  much  of 
this  Bill,  and  thought  that  proprietors  should  be  bound  to 
take  over  both  cottages  and  other  buildings  that  might  be 
necessary  and  suitable  for  the  holding.  He  did  not  see  any 
propriety  in  having  cottages  with  too  much  accommodation. 
Anything  beyond  what  was  actually  needed  was  only  used  for 
keeping  lumber.  It  was  desirable,  however,  to  have  too  good 
apartments,  each  with  a  fire.  As  to  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  in  his  locality.  He  considered  it 
would  be  very  wasteful,  because  no  ploughman's  family  could 
use  the  produce  of  a  cow.  One  cow  in  fact  should  keep  half- 
a-do7.eu  families.  Then  it  was  well  known  that  one  cow  re- 
quired as  much  attention  as  half-a-dozen,  for  it  must  be  fed 
frequently,  and  well  attended  to.  The  proposal  would,  in  his 
opinion,  involve  a  great  waste  both  of  produce  and  of  labour ; 
and  would  be  inconvenient  and  unprofitable  for  both  parties. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  give  extra  wages  to  a  good  servant. 

Mr.  KiLPATRiCK  (Secretary)  said  he  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  cottages  of  three  apartments.  They  would  be  as  cheaply 
erected  as  any  other  kind. 

Mr.  Young,  in  replying,  expressed  regret  that  none  of  the 
speakers  had  referred  to  the  important  point  as  to  whether  a 
tenant  should  not  have  a  claim  against  his  landlord  for  substan- 
tial additions  made  to  existing  cottages.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  Mr.  Kilpatrick  that  every  cottage  should  contain  *hree 
apartments.  As  to  the  cow  question,  which  had  been  gone 
iuto  to  an  extent  perhaps  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance,  he 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  nearly  all  the  speakers  averse  to  it. 
As  to  Mr.  Wallace's  crowning  objection  about  the  additional 
accommodation  it  would  require,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
take  very  much  to  erect  a  byre  that  would  be  sufficient.  [Mr. 
Wallace — And  a  milk  house  P]  Well,  a  pantry  or  some  other 
part  of  the  house  might  be  utilised  for  that  purpose.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  had  reported  as  to  the  benefits  of 
cottars  having  a  cow ;  and  after  all  tliere  was  no  test  like  the 
test  of  experience.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  Mr.  Brown's 
objection  that  some  member  of  the  cottar's  family  would  re- 
quire to  be  kept  at  home  to  attend  to  the  cow.  Most  of  their 
ploughmen's  wives  had  been  dairymaids  or  farm  servants,  and 
surely  it  would  not  be  much  for  them  to  look  to  the  cow  in 
the  morning  before  going  out,  at  dinner  time,  and  again  in  the 
evening.  He  never  imagined  that  the  produce  of  the  cow 
would  be  all  consumed  by  the  ploughman's  family,  though  it 
would  be  better  for  them  if  milk  was  more  largely  used  as  an 
article  of  diet ;  but  they  would  find  plenty  of  buyers  for  the 
produce  amongst  other  servants  or  neighbours.  He  chiefly 
advocated  this,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  inducement 
to  some  of  their  best  workmen  to  save  a  little  and  look  forward 
to  bettering  their  condition. 

It  was  agreed  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  that  Sir 
David  Wedderburn's  attention  should  be  called  to  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  Mr.  Young. 


THE  POOR-LAW  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Norfolk  Branch  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  at  Lynn,  over  which  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton 
presided,  Mr.  J.  E.  Groom  read  the  following  paper  : 

It  seems  that  opinions  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Poor-law  on  tlie  same  basis  on  which  it  at  present  stands 
is  of  itself  practicable  or  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  My  own  impression  is  that  for  the  present 
a  reformation  in  the  administration  of  it  is  most  required. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  few  grievances  that  I  have  observed  in 
my  own  union,  and  which  doubtless  occur  in  other  unions  with 
an  agricultural  population.  I  will  first  speak  of  out-door  re- 
lief, which  tends  greatly  to  pauperise,  causing  men  to  entirely 
depend  upon  it  rather  than  to  make  any  preparation  for  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  I  would  advocate  a  quarterly  revision  of  all 
permanent  out-door  relief  cases,  but  I  would  especially  advise 
a  more  stringent  house  test,  and  I  do  not  say  this  because  I 
think  it  would  be  the  means  of  forcing  paupers  from  relief 
altogether,  and  tlius  easing  the  ratepayers  wlion  relief  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  because  1  havesec'n  such  irnpojiitions  prac- 
tised. The  same  faces  will  apjjly  week  after  week  (who  in 
point  of  fact  know  aa  much  of  the  Poor-hiw  as  the  guardians 
themselyes),  positively  refusing  to  receive  in-door  relief,  and 


the  consequence  often  is  that  you  hear  no  more  of  them  until 
perhaps  the  next  winter,  which  in  itself  shows  that  relief  of  any 
kind  was  not  required.  It  may  be  said  that  is  somewhat  a 
harsh  treatment,  I  believe  I  should  have  thought  so  myself  a 
few  years  since,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  it  is  both  necessary 
and  just,  and  1  find  also  that  even  their  brother-labourers 
admit  with  me  that  ratepayers  (many  of  whom  are  poor  them- 
selves) are  much  imposed  upon.  Again,  it  seems  that  what  is 
everyone's  business  is  now  nobody's.  We  do  not  find  that 
guardians  attend  1o  represent  individual  cases  in  their  own 
parishes  as  they  used  to  do  under  the  old  system,  when  each 
parish  was  responsible  for  its  own  poor,  which  of  course  tends 
rather  to  raise  rates  than  to  decrease  them.  Relief  is  conse- 
quently often  given  indiscriminately  for  want  of  information 
that  a  relieving  officer  is  not  always  able  to  obtain ;  this 
greatly  assists  pauperism.  Again,  with  regard  to  medical  re- 
lief, our  medical  lists  are  literally  half  filled  with  meat,  wine, 
atul  porter  orders,  which  are  certainly  cheaper  than  medicine, 
and  often  do  more  good.  I  heard  of  a  case  the  other  day  when 
a  guardian  mot  the  relieving  officer  of  his  district,  and  he 
asked  him  why  it  was  that  the  paupers  in  his  parish  could  not 
have  as  much  meat  and  porter  as  he  was  sure  they  had  in  other 
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pariblies  of  the  district.  I  meutiou  this  to  show  one  way  iu 
which  the  poor-rates  may  be  raised.  The  medical  relief  in  one 
district  I  know  of  has  been  as  low  as  £5  for  the  quarter  ;  not 
long  since  it  was  £27.  Again,  old  men  who  formerly  were 
employed  on  the  roads  and  at  other  light  work,  to  prevent  an 
expense  on  the  parish,  have  now  fallen  on  the  union  and  have 
become  permanent  cliarges.  All  these  extra  expenses  are 
especially  severe  upon  small  occupiers,  who  pay  an  extravagant 
rent  for  their  holdings,  and  are  in  fact  almost  as  poor  as  the 
labourers  themselves ;  and  we  know  also  that  other  rates  affect 
them  in  the  same  way,  everything  being  thrown  upon  land. 
Tliere  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  increase  of  wages  ought,  if  it 
does  not,  materially  decrease  the  poor-rate.  I  would  suggest 
t  hat  this  term  "  poor-rate"  seems  a  complete  misnomer,  includ- 
ing as  it  does  charges  for  registration,  vaccination,  county  and 
sanitary  rates.  Both  sons  and  daughters  are  now  more  capa- 
ble of  supporting  their  aged  parents ;  neither  can  any  able- 
bodied  man  with  any  conscience  appear  before  the  guardians 
to  ask  for  relief  when  he  has,  for  instance,  been  paying  2d.  per 
week  to  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union — which,  by  the  by, 
I  am  told  will  assist  them  in  sickness  and  in  old  age,  and  this, 
if  true,  says  more  for  that  institution  than  any  other  feature  at 
present  belonging  to  it.  However,  I  have  personally  attended 
an  agricultural  labourers'  meeting,  and  have  there  asked  the 
question  (as  I  knew  that  many  men  had  joined  beheving  it  to 
be  so),  and  was  told  that  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
attached  to  the  union,  but  that  such  a  scheme  was  contem- 
plated, but  even  then  an  extra  weekly  subscription  would  have 
to  be  paid  in  order  to  obtain  relief  in  time  of  sickness  and  old 
age.  I  have  been  told  that  in  attending  such  meetings  I  have 
acted  imprudently ;  but  I  would  ask,  as  we  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  labourer's  welfare  up  to  the  present  time, 
surely  now  that  we  see  he  is  liable  to  be  led  into  difficulties,  is 
it  not  a  reason  why  we  should  take  a  still  greater  interest  in 
his  movements  ?  Suppose  the  event  of  a  strike  or  general 
lock-out  amongst  our  agricultural  labourers,  such  as  has  oc- 
curred in  many  of  our  mining  districts,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  our  poor-rates  ?  It  may  be  said,  "  Why,  they  will 
be  supported  from  their  own  union."  But  has  it  been  so  in 
districts  where  strikes  have  taken  place — for  example,  the  late 
lock-out  at  Merthyr,  where  charities  had  to  be  distributed 
daily  ?  No  ;  many  of  the  men  would  go  to  seek  for  work  in 
other  counties,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  totally  unpro- 
vided for.  The  workhouse  would  then  be  of  little  use ;  the 
numbers  would  be  too  large  ;  out-door  relief  would  be  unavoid- 
able;  the  rates  would  then  be  levied  on  those  same  masters 
against  whom  the  strike  had  been  directed  ;  tradesmen  alike 
would  suffer  ;  and  according  to  the  present  administration  of 
out-door  relief  we  should  actually  be  contending  against  our 
own  money.  And  is  it  not  an  unjust  thing  that  we  should  be 
paying  increasing  wages  and  still  be  paying  increasing  rates  ? 
It  is  a  sterling  fact  that  the  British  workman  does  not  save  in 
the  event  of  sickness  or  misfortune.  It  may  be  urged,  and  witli 
a  certain  amount  of  truth,  that  what  he  has  earned  does  not 
allow  of  it ;  but  even  now,  since  the  increase  of  wages,  as  a 
rule,  does  he,  or  will  he,  put  by  even  a  little  ?  I  fear  not ;  and 
at  this  can  we  be  altogether  surprised  ?  He  says  this  :  "  Does 
not  the  parish  provide  for  us  in  sickness  ?  Then  why  should 
I  spare  when  I  know  that  it  will  not  benefit  me  ?"  In  a  mea- 
sure I  consider  that  we  ourselves  are  causing  this  dependence 
amongst  our  labourers.  I  allude  to  the  almost  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  provisions  promoted  in  many  parishes,  which 
certainly  has  a  demoralising  effect.  With  regard  to  aged 
widows  and  widowers  on  out-door  relief,  I  must,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  charities  should  be 
given,  as  with  their  allowance  of  Is.  6d.  and  half  a  stone  of 
flour  per  week,  it  is  to  me  an  insolvable  problem  how  they  can 
even  exist,  setting  aside  rent  and  other  expenses.  I  do  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  old  men  and  women,  who, 
although  well  fed  and  clothed,  have  a  positive  dread  of  ending 
their  days  in  the  house,  shall  be  provided  with  alms-houses, 
apart  from  the  poor-house  and  its  inmates,  which  should  be 
proportionately  distributed  amongst  the  population  of  each 
union ;  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  children,  form  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  our  rural  union  houses. 
I  have  not  entered  upon  the  proportion  of  rate  actually  ex- 
pended in  relief,  as  I  am  not  prepared  with  the  statistics  to 
explain  it,  but  the  Chamber  is  aware  that  it  is  extremely  small, 
and  open  to  much  criticism.  It  seems  also  that  Government  is 
continually  enforcing  new  measures  into  our  already  overtaxed 
expenditu?  e  and  time,  so  that  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is 


not  unlikely  that  stipendiary  guardians  will  be  the  next  neces- 
sity to  that  of  stipendiary  magistrates. 

The  Chairman  said  some  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Groom  has 
touched  upon  seem  to  me  to  be  points  of  special  interest  at  the 
present  time,  for  no  doubt  the  agitation  about  labour  has 
turned  many  persons'  thoughts  to  the  question  of  the  Poor-law. 
I  should  like  to  remind  this  Chamber  that  almost  every  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  Poor-law  has  now  stood  the  test  of  some 
centuries.  It  is  a  very  old  subject,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  that  there  is  any  new  principle  which  can  arise  out  of  it. 
If  there  is  a  new  principle  it  seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  It  was 
said  by  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  the  saying  has  often  been 
quoted,  that  the  Poor-law  is  an  insurance  of  property.  He 
meant  that  in  this  country  property  would  not  have  been  so 
safe,  and  would  not  have  been  developed  as  it  is,  if  there  had 
not  been  this  provision  made  that  no  one  should  starve.  I 
think  it  implied  not  only  that  persons  who  are  starving  may 
almost  be  excused  for  stealing,  but  much  more  than  this — that 
at  or  before  the  time  when  the  Poor-law  was  passed  a  very 
great  advance  had  been  made  in  the  principle  of  private  pro- 
perty, which  was  when  private  property  in  land  was  recog- 
nised as  equally  free  with  any  other  description  of  private  pro- 
perty. I  believe  it  was  not  before  the  time  of  Henry  VITI. 
that  the  owners  of  property  in  land  were  enabled  to  will  that 
property  as  freely  as  any  other.  But  as  soon  as  we  had  arrived 
at  the  principle  that  private  property  was  to  be  recognised  even 
in  the  soil  of  the  common  land,  it  became  necessary  to  assert 
another  great  principle — that  on  that  common  soil  nobody 
should  starve.  At  the  present  time  this  question  of  property 
in  land  is  exciting  very  great  attention.  Not  only  the  owners 
stake  in  the  inheritance,  which  certainly  some  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day  would  seem  to  put  in  jeopardy,  but  I  believe 
the  general  feeling  of  all  experienced  Englishmen  is  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  disaster  if  the  entire  freedom  of 
the  ownership  of  the  landlord  were  in  any  way  checked  in  this 
country.  But  side  by  side  with  this  ownership  of  the  land 
there  is  the  increasingly  interesting  question  of  a  title  to  a 
man's  own  property,  who  has  mingled  his  capital  in  the  soil. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  crisis,  arising 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  that  great  question  now  commonly 
called  tenants'  compensation,  but  which  I  think  is  simply 
tenants'  property,  can  be  defined  by  the  Legislature  so  as  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  property  of  the  owner.  But  besides  the 
property  of  the  landlord  and  the  property  of  the  tenant  in  the 
soil,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  recognising  the  property  of  the 
labourer  in  the  soil.  Now  that  property,  so  far  as  the  Poor- 
law  is  concerned,  is  and  ought  to  be  a  very  limited  one.  It  is 
simply  that  he  shall  not  starve,  and  that,  if  he  can  work,  work 
shall  be  found  for  him  under  certain  restrictions,  and  that  if  he 
i  s  paso  work  and  cannot  otherwise  sustain  himself,  sustenance 
shall  be  found  for  him.  A  law  that  has  been  in  operation  so 
long  must  probably  be  considered  a  labourers'  property ;  but 
that  property  being  limited  to  sustenance — to  a  minimum  of 
support  in  case  of  destitution — is  little  more  than  a  slave's 
property.  But  before  he  is  entitled  to  this  property,  he 
must  prove  that  he  has  no  other  property  of  his  own ;  and 
therefore  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  see  that  the  labourer 
has  not  only  this  pauper's  property  in  the  land.  Whatever 
other  property  the  labourer  has,  he  has  derived  by  his  earnings 
in  labour  on  the  land.  It  is  those  earnings  of  the  labourer 
that  seem  to  me  to  be  very  much  affected,  and  injuriously 
affected,  if  by  any  lax  administration  of  the  Poor-law  he  is  in- 
duced  to  think  too  much  of  his  pauper's  property  and  less  of  his 
freeman's  property — his  own  earnings.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  at  a  time  wlien  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  labourer 
is  in  a  position  to  be  earning  more — of  course  there  are  excep- 
tional times,  but  certainly  more  on  the  average  than  he  ever 
has  done  before,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  capital  in  the 
country  and  the  comparative  diminution  of  the  agricultural 
population — it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor-law  should  be  jealously  watched ;  and  I  for 
one  sympathise  with  what  Mr.  Groom  has  said — that  a  stricter 
administration  of  the  Poor-law  is  both  justice  and  kindness. 
Mr.  Groom  alluded  lo  one  of  the  sources  of  extravagance  under 
the  Poor-law — the  medical  allowance.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  workhouses  are  becoming  more  and  more  well- 
organised  hospitals — perhaps  in  the  central  districts  more  im- 
mediately than  in  this  ;  but  it  is  certainly  so  that  the  provision 
for  the  sanitary  comfort  of  the  sick  in  workhouses  is  becoming 
equal  to  that  of  the  county  hospitals.  Mr.  Groom  also  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  old  persons  should  have  alms-houses 
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instead  of  poor-houses.  Now  the'whole  question  is  :  Are  these 
hospitals  and  these  ahns-houses  to  be  supported  by  public 
rate  ?  If  so,  you  are  extending  the  principle  of  pauperism, 
and  all  the  comfort  that  you  give  in  the  workhouses  or  in  the 
alms-houses  that  is  not  earned  by  the  people  themselves  is 
merely  making  [a  slave  more  comfortable.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  a  much  stricter  administration  of  the  Poor-law, 
at  a  time  when  you  know  that  the  labourer  is  able  to  put  by 
for  himself,  is  the  greatest  kindness  that  you  can  do  for  him  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  labourer's  behalf  that  I  do  earnestly  hope  that 
this  stricter  administration  wiU  be  enforced.  I  believe  that  the 
labourer  has  the  power,  and  has  shown  the  will,  to  put  by  more 
than  is  generally  recognised.  I  have  before  in  this  room 
alluded  to  the  benefit  societies ;  and  the  amount  that  is  already 
put  by  in  the  benefit  societies  is  a  very  large  one — larger  than 
is  generally  appreciated.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Groom  al- 
luded to — the  proposal  of  the  new  labourers  union  to  be  also 
a  benefit  society  to  relieve  in  sickness  and  in  old  [age — is  one 
that  required  grave  consideration.  If  they  can  carry  out  that 
proposal,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  tiling,  on  this  condition — 
that  it  does  not  injure  the  existing  benefit  societies.  If  you 
withdraw  what  the  labourer  is  now  subscribing  to  benefit  clubs, 
in  order  to  subscribe  to  a  new  labourers'  union,  which  has  a 
double  object — not  only  to  make  the  most  of  his  earnings,  but 
by  combination  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  labour — any  sensible  man  would  tell  that  labourer  that 
he  is  doing  a  very  risky  thing — he  is  insuring  in  an  institution 
which  has  a  double  object,  and  that  he  would  be  endangering 
his  insurance  against  sickness  by  being  forced,  perhaps  in  spite 
of  his  own  will,  to  engage  in  a  strike.  J  think,  therefore,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  points  that  wants  to  be  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained— whether  the  labourers  are  being  induced  to  join  the 
labour  union  on  the  plea  that  it  is  to  be  a  benefit  society ;  and 
any  inquiry  or  investigation  that  can  take  place  on  that  ground, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
labourer.  I  think  that  if  we  could  fix  our  attention  on  that 
point — that  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  should  be  re- 
garded strictly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  property,  and, 
above  all,  the  property  of  the  labourer  himself — we  might  do 
some  good  by  our  discussion  this  day. 

Mr.  J.  Blyth  thought  it  was  generally  granted  that  the 
present  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  with  one  exception, 
could  not  be  altered  for  the  better.  The  exception  was  with 
respect  to  out-door  relief.  He  knew  that  in  Ireland  there  was 
no  out-door  reUef,  and  there  had  been  no  fault  found  with  that 
arrangement ;  and  he  thought  it  most  advisable,  and  he  would 
liimself  propose  a  resolution  that  out-door  relief  should  be  done 
away  with.  If  it  was  still  allowed  to  go  on,  he  did  not  think  we 
were  likely  to  see  the  men  more  self-reliant  or  more  indepen- 
dent than  they  ought  to  be.  It  was  now,  he  would  not  say 
the  worthless,  but  the  most  improvident  and  idle  that  consi- 
dered they  were  provided  for  by  out-door  relief  at  different 
periods  of  their  life,  whether  they  were  young  or  old.  He 
thought  if  that  was  done  away  with,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  what  they  had  the  means  of  being  from  their 
position — more  self-reliant.  He  thought  the  principle  of  union 
rating,  and  the  present  rating  on  property,  which  is  a  charge 
on  land,  could  not  be  improved  upon.  He  believed  that  na- 
tional rating  would  increase  the  expense  and  extravagance 
without  benefiting  the  classes  which  were  most  entitled  to  it. 
He  did  not  like  to  mention  the  Agricultural  Union  here,  but 
he  thought  they  had  deluded  a  great  many  into  joining  that 
union  from  the  idea  that  they  would  for  2d.  a-week  be  pro- 
vided so  much  in  sickness  and  so  much  in  old  age — 5s.  a-week 
he  understood.  Twopence  a-week  for  all  that !  They  must 
recollect  that  the  poor  generally  are  not  educated  ;  they  are 
ignorant,  and  are  easily  led  away  by  people  in  that  way  making 
statements  that  they  really  do  [not  see  through.  He  did  not 
think  the  Poor-law  could  be  altered  for  the  better,  but  the 
out-door  relief  should  be  done  away  with.  He  believed  we  were 
quite  coming  to  that.  It  was  only  since  1837  that  it  was  al- 
tered, although  the  Act  existed  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
The  wages  of  the  poor  at  that  time  were  very  small  to  what 
they  are  now ;  and  the  abuses  that  have  crept  in  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-door  relief  are  very  great.  He  did  not  see 
how  the  case  could  be  remedied  by  half  measures,  or  by  any- 
thing but  doing  away  with  sucli  relief.  Then  the  labourers 
would  be  induced  to  look  to  the  future  for  themselves.  It  was 
of  no  use  telling  them  to  do  so  unless  you  forced  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  He  moved  as  a  resolution  that  out-door  relief 
iihoQld  be  for  the  future  abolished. 


Mr.  Bonner  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DuRRANT  said  there  was  a  discretionary  power  in  the 
boards  of  guardians  now,  and  the  resolution  was  to  make  it 
imperative  to  refuse  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  Blyth  :  Except  in  cases  of  sickness.  He  would  wish 
to  add  that  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DuERANT  asked  whether  it  would  not  soften  it  down 
better  to  put  the  resolution  in  this  shape — That  it  is  desirable 
that  unions  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  greater  discretion 
in  giving  out-door  relief.  That  might  be  better  than  making 
it  imperative  and  depriving  the  boards  of  any  discretion  what- 
ever, except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Mr.  Blyth  said  he  believed  that  even  now,  at  the  Launditch 
board,  the  out-door  relief  was  stopped  for  any  man  that  was  in 
the  union,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  hare  it 
the  law,  because  the  men  would  understand  it.  They  thought 
now  that  it  was  all  levelled  against  the  union,  and  that  the 
farmers  were  fighting  them  in  that  way  and  using  an  arbitrary 
power.  If  it  was  a  direct  law  that  there  should  be  no  out-door 
relief,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  would  have  a  much  greater 
effect  upon  them,  and  a  much  more  beneficial  one. 

Mr.  DuREANT :  Surely  the  power  would  be  in  the  right 
hands — in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Peck  said  he  was  scarcely  able  to  go  the  length  that 
Mr.  Blyth  did,  that  is,  to  deny  all  out-door  relief.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  the  poor  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  they  wanted 
the  guardians  to  attend  to  the  poor.  He  thought  that  a  great 
deal  depended  upon  those  gentlemen  who  were  sent  to  repre- 
sent the  parishes  at  the  boards.  If  gentlemen  were  selected 
with  a  knowledge  that  they  were  not  going  to  do  their  duty, 
there  must  always  be  expected  these  abuses  in  the  administra- 
sion  of  the  Poor-law.  If  the  parishes  would  elect  gentlemen 
who  they  knew  would  fearlessly  do  their  duty,  they  would  have 
a  better  administration  of  the  Poor-law  ;  but  they  must  first  of 
all  select  gentlemen  who  were  prepared  to  undergo  any  amount 
of  ill-feeling  in  the  parish  they  represented,  because  they  would 
find  it  their  duty  to  be  apparently,  not  really,  very  harsh  upon 
some  in  the  parishes.  When  he  was  first  made  a  guardian,  he 
was  told  by  some  in  the  parish  that  if  he  did  not  find  them 
work  he  would  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  the  house  ;  and 
he  thought  it  very  strange — he  could  not  understand  it.  Very 
shortly  after,  a  man  died  who  had  been  a  pauper  he  believed 
nearly  all  his  days.  He  (Mr.  Peck)  found  pauperism  to  be  a 
disease  that  is  inherited  as  badly  as  any  other  disease  in  the 
country.  The  man  referred  to  had  scarcely  been  buried 
before  the  widow  came  for  what  she  called  her  "  widow's  pay." 
He  told  her  he  could  not  understand  what  it  was,  and  could 
not  see  why  she  ought  to  have  relief.  She  said,  "  Because  I 
am  a  widow,  and  am  fifty  years  old."  He  answered  that  he 
did  not  see  why  that  should  entitle  her  to  receive  money  from 
the  ratepayers  of  the  parish,  many  of  whom  struggled  hard  to 
pay  what  they  had  to  pay.  The  woman  persisted  in  thinking 
that  she  ought  to  have  it,  and  she  appeared  at  the  board.  He 
objected,  and  she  was  not  allowed  any  relief.  From  that  day 
to  this  that  woman  had  been  as  respectable  in  her  appearance 
as  anybody  in  the  parish;  and  he  hoped  the  disease,  in  her 
case  at  least,  was  being  eradicated.  The  attendance  of  guar- 
dians ought  not  to  be  for  their  individual  parishes ;  but  every 
guardian  ought  to  know  the  cases  in  his  individual  parish,  that 
he  may  inform  his  brother-guardians  the  particulars  of  such 
cases  as  did  not  come  under  their  own  eyes.  They  might  have 
a  hard-and-fast  line  drawn,  but  it  was  impossible  to  administer 
the  Poor-laws  always  according  to  that  line.  That  the  ad- 
ministration ought  always  to  be  strict  he  certainly  admitted ; 
but  the  resolution  at  first  proposed  would  not  have  met  his 
cordial  assent,  because  he  did  not  see  how  the  rise  in  wages 
ought  to  affect  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  was  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
they  could  not  alter  that  at  all.  They  might  be  a  little  more 
strict,  perhaps,  than  before ;  but  then  they  ought  always  to 
have  been  strict.  Something  had  been  said  about  old  men 
being  formerly  employed  upon  the  roads,  but  now  thrown 
upon  the  parish.  That  part  of  the  subject  ought  not  to  have 
been  introduced  at  this  meeting,  because  a  surveyor  of  high- 
ways was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  employing  anybody 
who  was  notable-bodied  upon  the  roads.  Mr.  Groom  said  that 
with  increasing  wages  there  were  increasing  rates.  In  his 
(Mr.  Peck's)  union  he  did  not  find  it  so.  They  were 
certainly  paying  increased  wages,  but  their  rates  were 
smaller  than  they  had  been  for  some  time,  he  was  very  happy 
to  say.    He  waa  Bure  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor-law 
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M'as  a  very  great  kindness  to  those  who  had  been  paupers  and 
to  many  who  otherwise  would  become  paupers.  In  the  parish 
where  he  formerly  resided  he  had  heard  his  grandfather 
frequently  say  that  certain  people  always  had  been  paupers  and 
always  would  be  paupers ;  he  found  to  this  very  day  those 
familiss  were  still  paupers,  and  he  beUeved  they  always 
would  be,  because  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  in 
that  parish  was,  he  must  confess,  sadly  neglected-  Many 
guardians  were  exceedingly  kindly  disposed,  and  in  their  kind- 
ness of  heart  they  believed  by  allowing  a  woman  eighteenpence 
and  half-a-stone  of  flour  that  they  were  doing  her  some  good. 
Of  course  it  was  a  mistaken  kindness,  and  it  was  one  which 
ought  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  done  away  with.  They 
ought  to  be  enlightened  upon  that  subject,  and  enabled  to  see 
the  truth  that  it  was  not  kindness  but  unkindness.  But, 
administering  the  Poor-law  strictly,  they  must  by  all  means 
possible  make  the  poor  respect  themselves — make  them  look 
more  to  that  property  the  Chairman  had  mentioned  that  was 
their  own  earning,  than  to  that  property  which  they  wanted  to 
inherit  when  they  were  fifty  years  old,  i.  e.,  the  gift  of  the  Poor- 
law  guardians.  He  (Mr.  Peck)  could  scarcely  say  thai  they 
ought  to  do  away  with  all  out-door  relief,  or  that  they  ought  to 
have  almshouses  for  every  aged  couple,  because  it  would  be 
opening  a  very  wide  door ;  whereas  he  thought  they  ought  to 
be  more  strict  than  they  had  been  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-law. 

Mr.  T.  Brown  asked  if  Mr.  Blyth  would  consent  to  some 
modification  of  his  resolution,  seeing  that  it  was  already  the 
law  of  the  land  that  out-door  relief  could  be  done  away  with 
by  boards  of  guardians  if  they  so  chose.  What  he  would 
suggest  was  something  to  this  effect :  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Chamber  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  should  be 
carefully  restricted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  understood  Mr.  Blyth's  proposition 
was  that  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Blyth  :  Yes,  except  in  sickness. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  them,  not  only 
in  the  room  but  out  of  it,  would  scarcely  like  to  go  for  a  re- 
striction of  power  unless  it  was  believed  they  were  incapable  of 
using  that  power.  He  had  listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Groom's 
paper,  and  he  thanked  him  very  much  indeed  for  that  paper 
and  for  the  ability  which  it  displayed,  although  he  confessed 
there  were  some  things  in  it  with  which  he  did  not  quite  accord. 
He  quite  agreed  that  medical  relief  had  increased  too  much  of 
late  years;  and  yet  we  could  scarcely  wonder  at  it,  for  until 
now  lately  they  were  aware  that  the  labourer  had  not  had  the 
means  certainly  of  getting  luxuries ;  and  very  many  cases  of 
sickness  he  believed  could  be  cured  much  quicker  by  a  little 
mutton  and  porter  than  by  something  that  came  out  of  a  doc- 
tor's shop.  Still  one  would  hope  now,  with  increased 
wages,  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  rates  for  the  curing 
of  the  poor  would  be  very  soon  become  diminished. 
He  was  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  his  friend  Mr. 
Peck  state  that  the  rates  were  already  being  lessened 
in  their  district,  and  he  certainly  looked  forward  to 
their  gradually  being  diminished,  if,  as  was  doubtless  the 
ease,  the  present  high  rate  of  wages  should  continue.  He 
thought  that  after  a  time  the  men  would  become  more  provi- 
dent, more  independent,  more  self-respectful,  and  that  they 
would  as  a  body  do  what  a  few  of  them  did  now,  and  had 
been  doing  for  ,very  many  years,  i.e.,  lay  by  for  sickness  and 
old  age.  One  remark  made  by  Mr.  Groom  with  regard  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  he  (Mr.  Brown)  could  scarcely  agree 
with.  Mr.  Groom  illustrated  his  point  by  the  mention  of 
what  occurred  lately  in  South  Wales ;  and  he  understood  him 
to  say  that  if  a  general  strike  occurred  amongst  the  labourers 
in  Norfolk,  the  men  would  be  apt  to  leave  their  families  and 
to  go  into  other  counties  to  seek  for  work,  leaving  those  fami- 
lies chargeable  upon  the  unions.  He  presumed  Mr.  Groom 
was  aware  that  they  would  have  the  power  to  follow  those 
heads  of  families  and  compel  them  to  repay  the  Guardians  the 
money  they  had  expended  upon  them.  And,  again,  if  they 
did  go  into  other  counties  and  obtain  work,  they  would  not  be 
very  long  before  they  sent  for  their  families,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  replaced  with  labourers  from  other  places.  He 
would  not  go  into  that  question  further  than  to  say  that  he 
himself  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  this  labourers'  movement. 
He  thought  that  if  they  were  quiet,  and  treated  their  men 
well,  and  perhaps  took  some  few  steps  quietly  to  meet 
anything  that  might  arise,  they  would  not  want 
to    trouble    themselves    very    much     about    the    matter. 


He  tliought  the  men  themselves  were  becoming  less  keen  in 
the  matter  than  they  were,  and  were  beginning  to  see  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that  they  could  not 
be,  as  they  at  first  expected  to  be,  whole  and  sole  masters  of 
the  land  of  this  kingdom.  He  believed  that  too  many  of  them 
had  imbibed  some  such  wild  notions  as  that,  but  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  disabused  of  them ;  and  the  more  they  saw  that 
the  employers  of  labour  were  prepared  to  deal  fairly  with 
them,  and  to  give  them  as  good  wages  as  they  could  get  else- 
where— he  meant  proportionately,  of  course,  because  some  12s. 
or  14s.  a-week  in  one  place  was  quite  as  much  as  18s.  or  ^1 
a- week  in  other  places — the  less  likely  were  they  to  cause  any 
trouble  to  them.  He  agreed  with  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  almshouses  for  the  old  ;  and  had  cheered 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brereton  that  it  would  be  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  pauperism.  Pauperism  was  a  thing  they  might  not 
live  to  see  altogether  abolished ;  but  he  hoped,  and  he  thought 
it  was  the  wish  of  all  of  them,  that  the  laboures  should  be  so 
well  paid  that  there  would  be  less  of  pauperism  than  hitherto. 

Mr.  D'Urban  Blyth  seconded  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Brown, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  his  (Mr.  Blyth's)  nephew.  He 
thought  that  if  they  would  do  away  with  all  outdoor  relief,  it 
would  be  inflicting  a  great  hardship  upon  many  poor  and  de- 
serving persons ;  and,  further,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
filling  the  union  houses  with  paupers.  In  regard  to  the  la- 
bour question,  they  had  seen  at  the  meetings  on  the  subject 
that  a  disposition  had  been  shown  to  treat  the  union  men  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  He  would  by  all  means  do  so  ; 
but  he  would  not  do  so  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and 
want  of  education ;  he  would  do  it  from  a  desire  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  would  exercise  towards  them  a  generous 
forbearance.  It  was  erroneous  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
these  men,  because  they  could  not  read,  had  not  minds  and 
understandings  to  imbibe  what  they  heard.  A  man  might  be 
uneducated  and  unable  to  read ;  but  he  had  ears  to  hear,  and 
could  listen  to  the  reading  of  his  neighbour,  who  might  be 
an  educated  man,  and  who  read  the  pubhc  paper  every  week, 
and  never  omitted  reading  to  his  neighbours  any  inflammatory 
articles  that  might  be  put  into  his  hands.  He  thought  there- 
fore that  the  labouring  classes  were  not  to  be  exempted  from 
blame  simply  because  they  were  uneducated. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Brown's  amendment  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 

Mr.  Groom  :  With  regard  to  the  almshouses  he  had  sug- 
gested, he  repeated  that  old  men  and  women,  to  whom  he 
especially  alluded,  had  a  great  dread  of  ending  their  days  in  a 
workhouse,  and  he  was  anxious  that  some  other  position  should 
be  accorded  them.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Brereton  that  the 
labourers  were  able  and  even  willing  to  put  by  money,  but  they 
did  not  know  where  to  put  it.  Savings  banks  were  utterly 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  it  was  only  three  days  ago  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  to  a  man  who  was  holding  the  labourers'  union 
money  of  several  parishes,  and  had  been  holding  it  for  several 
weeks,  or  months.  Upon  asking  him  why  he  kept  the  money 
in  the  house,  he  said  he  did  not  know  where  else  to  put  it. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  they  had  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  upon  tne  savings  bank  being  suggested 
to  him,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  never  hardly 
heard  of  it,  only  that  it  was  kept  at  the  Post-otfice.  ["  A  good 
many  of  the  intelligent  men  hold  the  money  :  it  will  walk  some 
day."]  With  regard  to  old  men  being  employed  upon  the 
roads,  he  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge  of  a  parish  in  which, 
directly  some  little  alteration  was  made,  ten  old  men  were 
thrown  on  the  parish  who  formerly  were  put  on  the  roads,  or 
in  some  other  light  work,  and  he  asserted  that  old  men  had 
been  employed  upon  the  roads,  although  it  might  not  be  strictly 
law,  and  perhaps  were  so  even  now. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  Chamber  would  allow  him  to 
say  that  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Groom  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  valuable  paper  he  had  given  them. 
The  only  point  that  he  did  not  seem  to  make  quite  clear  was 
whether  the  suggested  almshouses  were  to  be  supported  by 
the  poor-rates.  Almshouses  supported  by  charity  or  endow- 
ment or  any  other  means,  no  one  objected  to  ;  but  the  objec- 
tion was  to  holding  out  the  expectation  that  such  almshouses 
or  the  making  of  workhouses  into  hospitals  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  rates. 

Mr.  Groom  said  he  did  not  mean  necessarily  supported  by 
the  rates. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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THE      GAME-LAWS      COMMITTEE, 


Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Arthur  Walsh,  M.P.,  was  examined 
by  the  Chairman  :  I  was  lessee  of  the  Forest  of  Farnnick  from 

1853  to  1861.     In  1853  I  was  lessee  of  the  shootings,  and  in 

1854  I  became  joint-tenant  of  the  grazings  and  shootings 
with  Lord  Leconfield. 

The  Chairman  :  A  statement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Mun- 
dell  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  poinding  sheep  which 
strayed  into  your  forest  from  the  sheep  farm  adjoining,  and  he 
read  a  letter  signed,  or  purporting  to  be  signed,  by  you,  to 
tlie  effect  that  you  had  had  two  cases  of  undoubted  trespass  by 
sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  Mundell  proved  to  you  as  against  liis 
shepherd,  and  you  were  willing  to  believe  these  acts  had  been 
done  without  his  (Mr.  Mundell's)  knowledge,  but  that  after 
this  notice  you  would  look  upon  these  acts  in  the  light  of 
trespass,  and  proceed  accordingly.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
in  regard  to  that  ? 

Witness  :  The  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote  that 
letter  were  as  follows :  In  1854!  I  became  joint-tenant 
of  the  grazings  and  shootings  at  a  rent  of  £950  a  year — 
£600  for  the  grazings,  and  £350  for  the  shootings.  Daring 
the  whole  season  the  sheep  from  the  adjoining  farms  of  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Mundell  filled  the  forest,  wliich  was  just  like  as 
if  it  was  under  sheep. 

The  Chairman  :  When  you  took  the  grazings,  did  you  take 
tliera  for  a  sheep  farm  or  for  deer  ? 

Witness  :  For  deer.  We  are  precluded  from  putting 
any  stock  upon  it  except  milch  cows.  In  1855,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  sheep  which  came 
into  the  forest,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Scott  and  to  Mr. 
Mundell,  stating  that  I  would  like  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  the  sheep  coming  into  the  forest.  I  suggested 
that  we  should  have  an  interview,  and  Mr.  Mundell  attended 
personally,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  represented  by  one  of  his  men. 
They  were  anxious  that  our  keepers  should  not  turn  the  sheep 
out  of  the  forest.  I  agreed  to  that  on  condition  that  their  sliep- 
herds  should  not  come  into  the  forest  without  permission  ;  that 
whenever  they  wanted  sheep  out  of  the  forest  they  should  send 
us  word  to  that  effect,  and  we  would  send  a  keeper  to  put  the 
sheep  out.  It  was  a  sky-line  march,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  sheep  from  straying  there.  I  said  that  in  the  case 
of  such  sheep  as  strayed  into  the  forest  accidentally,  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  shepherds,  no  fine  would  be  imposed, 
but  we  should  hold  ourselves  free  to  judge  whether  the  trespass 
was  accidental  or  not.  With  the  exception  mentioned  in  my 
letter,  Mr.  Scott's  shepherd  behaved  exceedingly  well.  Wit- 
ness here  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Scott  prior  to  his 
leaving  the  district  to  show  on  what  friendly  terms  both  he  and 
Mr.  Scott  lived,  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scott  in  reply,  in 
which  that  gentleman  stated  his  regret  at  losing  so  good  a 
neighbour.  He  then  continued — Mr.  Mundell's  sheep  were 
constantly  in  the  forest.  His  shepherds  were  always  driving 
them  close  up  to  the  march,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
went  over  into  the  forest.  That  part  of  the  forest  adjoining 
Mr.  Mundell's  farm  was  consequently  as  completely  stocked 
with  sheep  as  if  it  was  a  sheep  farm  in  his  own  hands.  It  was 
no  more  difficult  to  keep  the  sheep  out  of  the  forest  at  this 
side  than  at  Mr.  Scott's  side.  We  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Mun- 
dell's shepherd  10s.  for  every  stag  that  was  killed  at  certain 
parts  of  the  forest,  in  order  that  they  might  be  induced  to 
cease  from  disturbing  my  deer.  My  keepers  told  me  ttiat  it 
was  impossible  to  get  deer  at  these  places  owing  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Mundell's  servants.  Mr.  Scott's  shepherds  told 
me  that  they  had  repeatedly  seen  Mr.  Mundell's  shepherds  go 
purposely  into  our  grounds  and  turn  the  deer  away.  I  did 
not  wish  to  resort,  then,  to  poinding,  but  I  got  a  letter  from  our 
landlord  saying  we  were  not  doing  justice  to  tlie  forest,  and 
referred  us  to  the  clause  in  the  lease  whereby  we  were  dis- 
allowed to  keep  stock,  and  he  requested  us  to  take  steps  to  put 
a  stop  to  tlie  tlien  existing  state  of  things. 

The  Chairman  :  Was  Mr.  Mackenzie  Mr.  Mundell's  land- 
lord iilso  ? 

WiT.NK.ss:  Not  of  that  part  of  his  farm  at  that  time 
which  adjoined  us.  Being  determined  not  to  act  until  I 
had  personally  seen  how  matters  really  were,  I  went  one  day, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  I  could  see  from  where  I  stood 


Mr.  Mundell's  shepherd  committing  those  acts  of  trespass 
already  referred  to.  He  was  driving  the  sheep  into  the  forest, 
and  scaring  tlie  deer  away.  We  then  ordered  our  keepers  to 
poind  the  sheep. 

By  Mr.  Cowper — When  we  turned  the  sheep  back,  we  left 
them  to  return  by  the  road  they  came.  In  the  following  year 
we  wrote  to  Mr.  Mundell  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the 
way  in  which  the  sheep  had  been  kept  out  of  the  forest,  stating 
that  for  such  acts  of  trespass  as  had  been  committed,  as  these 
were  comparatively  light,  we  were  inclined  to  look  upon  them 
as  unintentional,  and  would  not  exact  a  fine  in  these  cases. 
The  succeeding  year,  however,  he  become  still  more  trouble- 
some. 

Mr.  WiiiTBREAD :  It  was  your  landlord,  then,  who  in 
the  first  instance  put  you  in  motion  against  Mr.  Mundell  ? — 
Yes. 

By  Mr.  Eead — When  I  first  went  to  Farnnick  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grazings,  and  therefore  never  came 
into  colhsion  with  either  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr.  Mundell.  Mr. 
Scott  had  the  grazings,  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
whether  or  not  he  poinded  Mr.  Mundell's  sheep  for  tres- 
passing. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to 
keep  sheep  out  of  deer  forests  ? — I  have  said  so  already. 

Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  if  this  farm  had  continued  to  be  a 
sheep  farm,  there  would  have  been  no  disagreement  between 
the  different  occupiers  ? — I  don't  think  any  person  would  allow 
an  adjoining  tenant  to  feed  a  thousand  sheep  on  his  farm.  The 
other  march  was  precisely  like  Mr.  Mundell's.  Of  Mr.  Scott's 
sheep,  there  were  never  less  than  from  one  to  two  hundred  in  the 
forest,  but  that  was  what  could  not  be  helped,  and  we  treated 
it  as  a  matter  that  was  unavoidable,  and  did  not  poind  any  of 
his  sheep.  On  the  other  hand,  there  used  to  be  as  many  as  a 
thousand  sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  Mundell  on  the  farm,  and 
that  we  considered  was  something  different  to  mere  accidental 
straying.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  tenant  of  Mr.  Davidson,  of 
TuUoch,  and  Mr.  Mundell  held  land  under  two  or  three  pro- 
prietors. 

Don't  you  think  when  a  man  who  is  owner  of  land  thinks 
its  proper  to  turn  that  land  to  uses  something  different  than 
heretofore,  and  thereby  inflicts  a  considerable  expense  upon 
the  other  proprietors  who  are  herding  the  sheep,  that  he  should 
be  in  some  way  called  to  fence  in  his  deer  forest  ? — There  is 
some  hardship  in  the  case  you  state.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
in  our  case  we  engaged  two  men  to  keep  these  marches,  so 
that  in  reality  Mr.  Mundell  was  not  put  to  any  additional 
expense.  Notwithstanding  these  two  additional  men,  his 
sheep  entered  the  forest,  because  Mr.  Mundell  would  not  allow 
us  to  drive  the  sheep  any  distance  into  the  march. 

By  a  Member. — Although  we  offered  Mr.  Mundell's  shep- 
herd 10s.  for  every  deer  killed  in  certain  parts  of  the  forest,  we 
never  found  one  in  these  places. 

Mr.  Whitbread  :  You  do  not  shoot  the  sheep  of  the 
farmer  which  may  happen  to  stray  into  your  forest  ? — No  ;  we 
do  not. 

But  the  farmer  shoots  as  many  deer  as  he  can  which  may 
happen  to  stray  from  the  forest  on  to  his  farm  ? — That  is  so. 

Then  there  is  a  considerable  "  give,"  so  to  speak,  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  or  tenant  of  the  deer  forest  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Read  :  But,  according  to  law,  you  dare  not  kill 
the  sheep,  these  being  property ;  whereas  deer,  being  wild 
animals,  may  be  killed. — Witness  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Samuel  Peck,  of  the  firm  of  Deeding  and  Sons,  in 
the  Borough,  London,  deposed  that  his  firm  was  engaged  in 
preparing  the  fur  of  hares  and  rabbits  for  use  by  the  hatters. 
He  exhibited  to  the  Committee  hare  skins  and  rabbit  skins  in 
various  stages  of  preparation.  First,  they  took  out  the  long 
hair;  then  they  dressed  the  fur  ;  tliirdly,  they  removed  it  from 
the  skin;  and  lastly  the  skins  went  to  make  size  or  weak  glue. 
The  furs  were  mostly  used  up  in  England,  but  his  firm  had  a 
considerable  export  trade  to  Hamburg,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent.  Ostond  rabbit  skins  were  but  little  used,  being 
of  inferior  quality.  The  silver  greys  were  more  expensive, 
and  went  to  another  market.  From  their  books  and  from  otlier 
sources  he  had  ascertained  that  about  two  million  liareskins 
were  annually  used  up  in  this  country,  about  one  million  tame 
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rabbit  gkins,  and  about  seventeen  million  wild  rabbits.  A 
good  many  skins  came  from  Scotland,  and  a  few  from  Ireland. 
The  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Loudon,  though  it  was 
pursued  in  half-a-dozen  other  towns  also-  Ten  million  skins 
were  exported  in  addition  to  the  twenty  million  used  in  Great 
Britain,  making  thirty  million  in  all.  Prices  had  risen  to  3s. 
a  dozen  for  hares  and  rabbits  skins  together,  wild  or  tame. 
The  skin  of  the  tame  rabbit  was  worth  more  than  that  of 
the  wild,  being  larger.  Skins  of  the  silver  grey  rabbits  were 
sent  abroad,  and  were  worth  about  a  shilling  each.  Eighty  fur 
cutting  machines  were  employed  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
each  cutting  up  420  dozen  skins  per  week,  making  20,160,000 
per  annum.  Each  machine  employed  25  work  people  on  the 
premises,  or  about  2,000  altogether,  earning  in  wages  about 
£1,120  per  week,  or  about  £60,000  per  annum.  Each  mac- 
hine required  about  a  hundred  people  out  of  doors  collecting 
and  sorting  and  drying  for  about  four  months  in  the  year. 
During  the  remaining  eight  months  they  became  coster- 
mongers,  &:c.  He  could  not  say  how  many  people  were  em- 
ployed in  turning  the  fur  into  hats. 

The  Chairman  :  Are  you  able  to  give  any  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  skins  in  their  manufactured  state  ? — We  reckon 
that  30,000,000  skins  would  be  worth  about  £500,000. 

Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  value  of  the  flesh  ? — 
Taking  the  average  weight  of  hares  and  rabbits  at  31bs.,  there 
would  be  more  than  40,000  tons  per  annum,  and,  taking  the 
hares  and  tame  rabbits  at  23.,  they  would  give  £450,000,  and 
the  wild  rabbits  £1,275,000,  making  in  all  i'1,725,000. 

Mr.  Read  :  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  whole 
cost  of  wroducing  them  ? 

Witness  :  No  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  We  have  begun 
an  experiment  by  putting  50  rabbits  into  a  two -acre  field  of 
poor  grass  to  see  how  tliey  will  pay,  but  there  has  been  too 
much  wire  fencing  put  up  to  enable  us  to  cover  the  expense. 
They  have  been  nine  months  there,  and  have  not  bred  much 
yet.  We  propose  to  give  them  food  beyond  what  the  soil 
bears. 

The  Chairman  asked  witness  if  at  a  future  time  he  would 
favour  the  committee  with  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
food  the  rabbits  consumed,  and  the  nature  of  the  food? 

Witness  said  he  v.'ould  be  happy  to  give  the  results.  Some 
of  the  rabbit  and  hare-skins  were  used  for  making  ladies'  boas 
and  muffs. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  remarked  that  if  there  were  30,000,000  rabbits 
there  must  ue  600,000  to  every  county  in  England  and  Wales, 
or  2^  to  every  acre. 

Witness  said  he  had  no  doubt  there  was  fully  that  number 
taken  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Chairman  said  he  heard  that  from  a  single  pair  of 
rabbits  two  mUlions  could  be  raised  in  two  years. 

Witness  said  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
farmers  ranged  from  22s.  to  30s.  per  week,  and  those  of  young 
persons  and  women  from  5s.  to  18s.  per  week. 

Mr»  Ward  Hunt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  the  firm  of  Christie  and  Co.,  furriers  and 
fur  hat  manufacturers,  was  the  first  witness  examined.  In 
reply  to  questions  put  by  tlie  Chairman,  he  said  :  My  firm  has 
been  engaged  in  this  trade  about  97  years,  both  in  London 
and  Stockport.  We  buy  the  rabbit  and  hare  skins  in  their 
raw  state  from  the  collectors.  The  number  of  skins  passing 
through  our  hands  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  about  2,400,000. 
The  skins  are  principally  those  of  wild  rabbits. 

The  Chairman  ;  Do  you  use  the  skins  of  the  brown  and 
the  blue  hare  of  Scotland  ? — We  use  the  Scotch  hare  only — 
the  brown  hare,  I  think.  Mr.  Peck  was  quite  within  the 
mark  when  he  stated  that  he  estimated  that  30,000,000  rabbit 
and  hare  skins  were  produced  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  import  a  few  rabbit-skins,  but  very  few.  We  do  not  get 
Ostend  rabbit-skins.  There  are  about  21,000,000  skins  manu- 
factured into  fur  in  this  country,  arid  about  90,00,000  exported. 
I  base  my  calculations  upon  returns  obtained  from  the 
principal  fur-cutters  and  also  upon  the  Customs  exports. 

Can  you  state  the  number  of  persons  employed  to  convert 
the  skin  taken  from  the  hare  or  rabbit  into  a  manufactured 
article? — We  consume'.  £8,600  a-y  ear  on  fur.  That  is  the 
produce  of  the  2,000,000  skins,  and  my  firm  employ  650 
people  in  manufacturing  them  into  hats.  I  estimate  the 
"  cutting"  population  employed  on  fur  at  3,763  persons,  and 
I  should  say  that  altogether  about  4,416  persons  are 
employed  in  the  fur  trade.    [The  witness  here  exhibited  speci' 


mens  of  rabbit  and  hare  fur  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture until  it  was  finally  made  up  into  a  hat  ;  also  speci- 
mens of  hats  made  from  the  wool  of  slieep.]  lie  continued  : 
The  rabbit-skin  makes  the  best  hat,  and  consequently  carries 
the  highest  price.  Twenty-eight  rabbit  skins  should  produce 
a  fur,  the  value  of  such  a  fur  is  about  83.  We  export  felt  hats 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  French  take  our  furs  and  skins 
free,  but  if  we  want  to  send  our  hats  into  France  we  are 
charged  JO  per  cent.  French  hats  come  free  into  this  country, 
and  they  are  principally  made  from  rabbit  and  hare  skins. 
The  supply  of  fur  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  supply  of  hare 
and  rabbit  skins. 

By  Viscount  Mahon. — If  hares  and  rabbits  were  extermin- 
ated in  this  country  we  could  not  carry  on  our  trade  solely  by 
importing  skins  from  abroad,  and  the  hat  trade  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  go  out  iu  this  country. 

By  Sir  J.  Trelawney. — We  should  like  to  have  all  the 
protection  for  hares  and  rabbits  that  we  can  get.  I  believe 
hares  and  rabbits  are  very  prolific,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
them  increased  to  any  extent. 

Have  you  considered  what  amount  of  food  is  consumed  on 
farms  by  hares  and  rabbits,  before  they  become  so  beneficial, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  you  think  they  are  ? — I  should 
say  that  is  a  commercial  question  entirely.  The  food  is  pro- 
vided to  a  great  extent  by  the  landed  proprietors,  who  produce 
hares  and  rabbits  and  sell  them. 

By  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson. — The  fur  {manufactured  from 
foreign  skins  is  not  so  good  as  that  produced  from  British  skins. 

By  Sir  George  Grey. — There  is  a  large  importation  of 
rabbit-skins  from  Australia.  He  believed  the  rabbit  was  not 
indigenous  to  ^Australia.  The  importation  of  rabbit-skins 
from  the  Australian  colonies  is  increasing. 

Mr.  James  Sanderson,  residing  at  11,  Pall-mall  East,  was 
next  examined  by  the  Chairman.  He  stated:  I  am  agent 
on  very  extensive  estates  of  noble  Lords  and  others  in  this 
country,  situated  chiefly  in"  Essex,  Kent,  Herts,  Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Berkshire.  I  have  also  been  employed 
by  proprietors  to  value  the  rental  which  should  be  placed  upon 
farms  situated  iu  several  other  counties. 

What  is  the  practice  in  regard  to  ground  game  on  the 
estates  under  your  management  ? — As  a  rule,  the  landlords  give 
permission  to  the  tenants  to  destroy  rabbits  by  ferreting  and 
digging,  but  not  to  carry  a  gun.  As  a  rule,  permission  is  not 
given  to  kill  hares.  I  think  tenants  are  able  to  get  rid  of 
rabbits  by  ferreting  and  digging.  It  is  a  common  thing  with  us 
to  give  the  the  tenants  the  privilege  of  coursing  on  their  farms 
on  certain  days,  and  that  is  a  sport  very  much  valued  by  the 
farmers. 

Do  you  think  that  where  there  are  woods  and  plantations 
abutting  on  a  farm,  the  tenant  is  able  to  destroy  rabbits  which 
prey  upon  his  produce  by  ferreting  and  digging  ? — I  think  they 
are  able  ;  at  all  events,  with  the  protection  of  a  wire-fence 
added,  they  can.  I  know  estates  in  Northamptonshire  on 
which  it  is  the  practice  to  put  wire-fencing  round  the  covers. 
Generally  this  is  done  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  Where  rabbits  are  confined  to  the  cover  by  means  of 
wire-fencing,  they  must  live  upon  the  bark  of  larch  and  other 
trees,  and  grass. 

The  result  would  be  in  a  few  years  to  destroy  the  cover  ? 
—Yes. 

And  the  result  of  that  again  would  be  that  rabbits  must  be 
diminished  for  the  sake  of  protecting'the  cover  ? — If  the  practice 
of  putting  np  jwire-fencing  were  adopted  generally,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  rabbits  to  a  great 
extent.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  underwood  has  become 
utterly  worthless  owing  to  the  destruction  caused  by  rabbits. 
Speaking  generally  of  the  counties  I  have  named,  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  ground  game  has  greatly 
diminished  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  That,  I  think,  is 
partly  owing  to  the  passing  of  the  Poaching  Prevention  Act 
in  1862,  and  partly  also  to  the  increased  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  to  reduce  the  game.  I  know  a  parish  in  North- 
ampton where  600  hares  were  killed  in  one  day  about  six  years 
ago.  There  are  not  now  100  hares  in  that  parish,  which  is  aU 
in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor.  Concurrently  with  the 
diminution  of  the  hares,  the  rents  of  the  farmers  were  raised. 
In  this  particular  instance  I  myself  put  on  the  additional  rent, 
and  the  tenants  were  content  to  pay  it  on  condition  of  the 
ground  game  being  kept  down.  I  set  down  53.  per  acre  as  the 
damage  attributable  to  ground  game.  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  that  the  proprietor  of  a  CQver  adjoining  a  farm  in  thn 
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occupation  of  a  tenant  which  belonged  to  another  proprietor 
should  pay  the  whole  expense  of  putting  up  the  wire-fence  to 
prevent  the  rabbits  issuing  out  and  preying  upon  the  farmers' 
crops.  I  have  been  concerned  for  several  estates  on  which  the 
shooting  is  let,  and  I  have  found  that  in  those  cases  there  is 
more  unpleasantness  about  game  than  where  the  shooting  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord.  The  ground  game  is  kept  up  to  a 
greater  extent  on  those  estates  where  the  shooting  is  let,  but  in 
the  agreement  with  the  shooting  tenant  I  generally  incorporate 
clauses  to  protect  the  farm  tenant  from  injury. 

It  is  said  that  if  no  hares  and  rabbits  existed  a  larger 
amount  of  food  could  be  produced  upon  the  land.  What  is 
your  opinion  ? — I  think  the  amount  would  be  very  much  less  if 
hares  and  rabbits  were  exterminated,  and  I  base  that  opinion 
chiefly  upon  this  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  food  of  rabbits  especially  would  not  be  eaten  by  sheep 
or  bullocks.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  large  amount  of  ground 
game  should  be  kept  upon  arable  land.  I  am  disposed  to  look 
upon  rabbits  in  the  light  of  vermin  upon  a  cultivated  farm. 

Can  you  say  what  number  of  hares  may  be  kept  upon  a 
given  area  of  a  farm  isolated  from  a  plantation  without  doing 
appreciable  damage  ? — I  should  say  a  hare  to  8  acres  would 
not  do  much  damage.  Rabbits  confine  themselves  to  a  limited 
area.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  the  sense  of  the  community 
would  be  in  favour  of  treating  game  as  property.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  taking  hares  and 
rabbits  out  of  the  game  list,  but  it  might  encourage  poaching. 
I  think  that  if  the  protection  of  the  law  was  withdrawn  in  the 
case  of  hares  and  rabbits,  they  would  become  exterminated,  un- 
ess  there  was  a  more  stringent  law  of  trespass,  and  that  I 
think  landlords  would  be  likely  to  call  for.  In  my  opinion, 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  freedom  of  contract  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  It  would  be  right  to  give  the  tenant  ptiwer 
to  keep  down  ground  game  on  his  farm  where  it  became  a 
nuisance.  It  is  the  practise  on  all  the  estates  under  my  man- 
agement to  grant  tliis  privilege  to  the  tenants.  I  think  that  if 
the  owner  of  an  adjoining  cover  were  required  to  put  up  a 
wire-fencing,  and  that  if  the  tenants  had  the  privilege  of  ground 
game,  they  would  be  satisfied.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
general  management  of  estates  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  i 
think  it  is  too  much  the  practice  in  that  country  to  advertise 
for  tenders  for  farms.  Such  is  not  the  practice  in  England. 
While  the  land  in  Scotland  was  let  up  to  its  full  value,  that  in 
England  was  let  on  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let  live."  There 
was  therefore  in  Scotland  less  margin  for  the  damage  done  by 
game  than  in  England.  In  Scotland  also  it  was  a  more  com- 
mon practice  to  let  shooting  than  in  England,  and  I  attribute 
to  these  two  facts  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  Scotland 
with  the  Game-laws.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  dissatis- 
faction felt  in  this  country  at  present  with  the  Game-laws. 

By  Mr,  Read. — Where  pheasants  are  not  properly  fed  they 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  At  present,  by  the  law  of  England, 
a  tenant  if  he  has  his  crops  destroyed  by  game  can  get  no 
compensation.     I  think  he  ought  to  be  compensated. 

Lord  Elcho  :  Is  it  the  case  as  regards  land  let  by  tender  in 
Scotland  that  the  highest  offer  is  always  taken  ? — No,  not 
always. 

Such  a  tiling  may  happen  as  one  man  offering  £3  an  acre, 
and  perhaps  £2  or  £2  10s.  may  be  accepted  ? — That  is  correct. 

Then  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Game-laws  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  farms  being  rack- 
rented  in  Scotland  through  a  system  of  tender  ? — It  partly 
arises  from  the  great  competition  for  farms  in  that  country.  I 
think  the  whole  question  in  regard  to  game  is  one  of  arrange- 
ment and  bargain  and  compensation.  I  do  not  think  the  doing 
away  with  game  would  make  any  difference  so  far  as  compe- 
tition for  farms  in  Scotland  is  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Wynne. — I  think  a  more  stringent  law  of  trespass 
would  be  more  irksome  to  tlie  public  than  are  the  Game-laws. 

Mr.  Sewell  Read  was  further  examined,  but  at  no  great 
length.  He  spoke  as  to  the  habitual  deceit  of  game-keepers. 
Maharajali  Dhuleep  Singh  gave  up  preserving  rabbits  in 
Suffolk  because  he  could  not  let  his  farms.  Where  there  is 
much  ground  game  tiie  land  is  badly  tilled,  and  the  labourer 
knows  it.  Feathered  game  in  moderation  does  no  mischief 
whatever.  Some  tenants  preserve  more  hares  and  rabbits  than 
their  landlords  ever  did  ;  but  upon  arable  lands  a  farmer  would 
be  "  a  precious  fool"  to  wish  for  any  rabbits  at  all.  He  ob- 
jected to  accumulated  penalties ;  a  man  should  be  punished 
once  for  all.  The  Excise  seldom  prosecutes  after  a  conviction, 
unless  a  game-keeper  or  a  game-preserver  puts  them  up  to  it, 


If  a  labourer  after  a  day's  beating  has  a  rabbit  to  take  home  with 
him,  no  doubt  he  enjoys  it ;  this  was  in  answer  to  questions 
from  the  Chairman  as  to  the  enjoyment  which  a  labourer  has 
in  the  sport  and  the  game. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arch,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, 
was  examined.  He  said  that  poaching  was  not  looked  upon 
by  the  majority  of  agricultural  labourers  as  respectable  and 
proper,  though  doubtless  they  did  not  think  it  was  not  so  in 
their  hearts.  It  was  the  law  that  made  the  poacher  a  vaga- 
bond in  the  general  public  eye.  Personally  he  thought  poach- 
ing to  be  no  crime  whatever,  and  if  his  wife  and  family  were 
in  want  of  food  most  certainly  he  would  kill  for  them  either  a 
rabbit,  a  hare,  or  a  pheasant.  He  knew  that  the  pursuit 
of  poaching,  called  illegal,  did  not  lead  men  to  commit  felo- 
nious offences,  and,  more  than  that,  he  knew  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  labourers,  adequately  paid,  did  not  take  to  poaching. 
His  main  objection  to  the  Game-laws  was  that  by  them  men 
were  tempted  to  trespass,  and  afterwards  were  punished  both 
for  the  trespass  and  for  the  game  pursuing.  He  did  not 
approve  trespassing,  because  no  man  had  a  right  to  infringe 
upon  or  to  take  possession  of  that  which  was  not  his  own. 
But,  he  asked,  who  were  the  real  owners  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits? Where  was  the  identification?  Mr.  Winterbotham 
asked  how  could  the  labourer  be  better  off  by  the  removal  of 
the  Game-laws,  since  still  the  witness  would  maintain  punish- 
ments for  trespassing  ?  Witness  said  there  would  be  little 
or  no  temptation  to  trespass  if  there  were  no  Game-laws. 
Mr.  Sewell  Read  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  law  to  smuggle  or  to  sell  spirituous  drinks 
without  a  licence  or  payment  of  duty,  and  the  witness  said, 
"  Yes,  most  decidedly,"  adding  that  things  upon  which 
duty  was  paid  bore  a  stamp,  but  rabbits  and  hares  were  not 
marked  in  any  such  way.  Animals  preserved  as  game  would 
come  and  "  breakfast"  in  his  cottage  garden,  and  afterwards 
run  off  to  the  fields  of  the  owner  of  the  estate,  or  elsewhere, 
and  if  he  there  saw  one  of  them  and  killed  it  for  a  dinner  he 
was  seized,  condemned,  and  disgraced,  and,  being  unable  after- 
wards to  get  work,  turned  out  a  regular  poacher,  and  went 
"  the  whole  hog."  Many  an  innocent,  harmless  sort  of  man 
he  had  known  to  be  ruined  ever  after  through  the  severity  of 
the  Game-laws  upon  the  first,  perhaps  quite  accidental,  offence. 
As  to  the  magisterial  inquiries  under  the  Game-laws,  the  wit- 
ness said  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  to  pronounce  them 
altogether  one-sided  and  unjust ;  for  on  the  one  hand  there 
were  the  magistrates  (themselves  game  preservers)  and  the 
hired  game  watchers,  and  on  the  other  was  the  helpless,  la- 
bouring man,  who,  having  once  happened  to  knock  down  a 
hare  in  his  path,  was  made  a  marked  man,  branded  always 
after  as  an  outlaw  and  a  scamp.  Mr.  Winterbotham  reminded 
the  witness  that  trespassing  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  the  witness  said  he  knew  that ;  but  he  knew, 
also,  that  local  magistrates  generally  believed  the  hired 
watchers,  who  would  say  there  was  pursuit  of  game  whether 
there  was  or  not.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  saw  a  man  in 
his  district  who  paid  £1  193.  Gd.  in  avoidance  of  imprison- 
ment on  a  charge  of  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game,  whom  he 
privately  well  knew  to  have  only  gone  into  a  wood  to  collect 
liverwort,  a  well-known  medicinal  herb.  In  answer  to  fur- 
ther questions,  the  witness  adhered  to  his  statements,  and 
maintained  that  there  were  other  ways  in  which  game  preser- 
vation seriously  affected  the  agricultural  labourers.  It  de- 
stroyed the  farmers'  crops  and  kept  down  wages,  while  it  kept 
many  thousands  of  cultivable  acres  fallow.  He  had  some  nice 
cabbages  growing  now  in  his  cottage  garden ;  and  if,  when  he 
got  home,  he  found  any  hares  or  rabbits  at  them,  he  would 
kill  them,  though  he  knew  he  should  be  turned  out  of  his 
allotment  at  once  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Finally,  he  said, 
he  believed  poaching,  so-called,  was  no  crime  at  all,  while  it 
had  led  to  the  destruction  of  no  end  of  men  who  were  decent 
fellows  at  their  outset.  Any  men,  he  thought,  ought  to  be 
able  to  take,  and  kill,  and  appropriate  game  whenever  they 
could  come  across  it  without  trespassing.  If  that  were 
allowed,  then  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game,  aud,  in  fact,  the 
Game-laws,  would  be  practically  at  an  end. 

THE  CATTLE  DISEASES  COMMITTEE.— Amongst  the 
witnesses  called  since  the  holidays  has  been  Mr.  Baldwin,  an 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  Ireland,  who  said  the  suggestions 
offered  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade  io  the  Royal 
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Agricultural  Society's  Jomnal  were  "  useless ;"  and  that  in 
Ireland  uo  attempt  was  made  to  disinfect  tlie  cattle-trucks  or 
lairs  ;  and  that  the  local  authorities  in  Ireland  did  their  duty 
better  than  in  England,  He  would  prohibit  the  moving  of 
stock  except  by  licence,  and  he  would  close  all  the  fairs  and 
markets  for  six  weeks.    Inspection  was  of  very  little  good.— 


Mr.  Stratton,  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  spoke  to  the  extent  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  among  his  own  herds  and  in  liis  own  neigh- 
bourhood. The  disease  deteriorated  cows  and  their  milk,  and 
he  estimated  the  consequent  loss  per  head  at  between  £3  and 
M.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  very  stringent  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  the  disease. 


THE      DERBYSHIRE       DAIRIES. 
THE  THREE  YEARS'   EXPERIMENTS. 


The  committee  entrusted  by  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  year  1869  with  carrying  out  the  introduction 
of  the  co-operative  or  factory  system  of  cheese  making  into 
this  county,  cannot  allow  the  detailed  reports  of  the  working 
and  results  of  the  past  season  (1872),  furnished  by  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  the  Longford  and  Derby  Factories,  to  be 
placed  before  the  public  without  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
the  issue  and  value  of  the  three  years'  experiment.  A  full 
report  of  the  first  year's  working  of  both  factories  has  already 
been  published.  The  unexpected  difficulties  and  extraordinary 
opposition  from  those  holding  all  but  entire  control  over  the 
cheese  production  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  trade  at  large, 
which  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  coupled  with  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  prejudice  entertained  against  the  move- 
ment by  those  for  whose  benefit  the  experiment  was  mainly 
undertaken,  have  been  fully  described  in  the  previous  report, 
mot  only  had  the  various  phases  of  the  system  to  be  watched 
with  minute  attention,  under  the  full  consciousness  that  the 
slightest  error  in  make  would  involve  a  large  pecuniary  loss  ; 
but  the  mere  commercial  part  of  the  undertaking,  the  having 
to  dispose  of  such  large  stocks  of  cheese,  with,  at  one  time, 
well  nigh  every  factor  a  foe,  and  every  dealer  determined  to 
crush  out  a  movement  from  which  they  anticipated  nothing 
but  evil,  was  an  undertaking  of  great  and  serious  responsibi- 
lity. Indomitable  and  untiring  perseverance,  based  upon  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  soundness  and  ultimate  victory  of  the 
system  alone  could  have  achieved  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  experiment — the  value  of  which  we  now  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  carefully  read  the  appended  reports 
of  the  last  season's  workings  at  both  factories.  Three  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  experiment, 
a  brief  repetition  of  some  of  the  leading  points  in  its  history 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  was  determined  that  the  system 
should  be  tried  in  town  and  country.  The  Country  or  Long- 
ford Factory  for  500  cows  was  built  specially  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  Cornelius  Schermerhorn,  one  of  the 
American  makers,  and  was  erected  entirely  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  Hon.  E.  Coke.  The  Town  or  Derby  Factory  for  300 
cows,  was  an  old  building  re-arranged  for  the  occasion.  The 
cost  of  bringing  the  two  American  makers  to  this  country  and 
the  erection  of  the  machinery  and  plant  at  both  factories  was 
borne  by  those  who  promoted  the  experiment.  The  manage- 
ment at  both  factories  was  intrusted  to  a  sub-committee  com- 
posed of  milk  suppliers  and  guarantors,  who  gave  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  milk  required 
for  the  experiment  could  only  be  obtained  under  a  guarantee 
of  ejd.  per  gallon,  and  this  entirely  independent  of  the  result 
of  the  year's  working.  During  the  first  year  a  large  quantity 
of  cheese  was  made  at  both  factories,  but  being  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  makers,  the  cheese  made  was 
not  only  American  in  appearance,  but  had  all  tlie  peculiarity 
and  some  of  the  defects  of  the  American  make  ;  these  may  be 
shortly  described  as  too  great  eagerness  to  obtain  rapidity  of 
make  and  quick  access  to  market  at  the  cost  of  quality  and 
fine  flavour.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  general 
organisation,  the  simple  machinery,  and  the  labour-saving  de- 
vices of  the  American  system ;  and  it  was  to  the  adaptation  and 
application  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  points  of  this  system 
to  the  manufacture  of  Derbyshire  cheese  that  tlie  committee 
turned  their  entire  attention  during  the  second  year  of  the 
experiment  (1871).  One  of  the  American  makers  returned 
home  at  the  close  of  the  first  season ;  the  other,  although 
engaged  to  take  the  management  of  the  Longford  Factory  for 
the  second  season,  was  transferred  to  Derby ;  so  important 
did  it  appear  to  Mr.  Coke  and  his  co-committee  men  to  eradicate 
every  possible  trace  of  the  American  type  of  cheese,  and  to 
adopt  under  an  English  maker  the  advantages  of  machiuery, 


concentration  of  labour,  and  economy  of  manufacture  to  the 
slower  and  more  careful  process  of  Enghsh-made  cheese. 
Mauy  difficulties  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  carrying  out 
this  most  important  change,  involving  the  production  of  some 
faulty  cheese.  These  difficulties  however  were  gradually  one 
by  one  surmounted,  and  the  committee  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  tlie  admirable  metho  i  and  the  best  points  of  the  American 
machinery  and  system  fully  and  successfully  applied  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Derbyshire  cheese  in  two  Derbyshire  cheese  facto- 
ries. At  the  commencement  of  the  third  season  (1872)  the  milk 
suppliers  who  for  the  two  previous  years  could  alone  be  induced 
to  furnish  milk  shielded  from  all  risk,  under  a  guarantee  of 
G^d.  per  gallon  for  all  milk  supplied,  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
working  and  results  of  the  system,  that  they  relieved  the 
guarantors  from  further  risk,  assumed  all  responsibility,  un- 
dertook the  entire  management,  and  formed  themselves  into 
associated  dairies  at  both  factories,  based  upon  the  purely  co- 
operative principle.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the 
working  and  the  results  achieved  at  both  factories  for  the  past 
season,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  large  amount  of  disease 
which  has  existed  amongst  the  contributing  dairies,  will  show 
how  fully  justified  they  were  in  coming  to  such  a  resolution. 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  advantages  which  it  was  anticipated  would  arise  from 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  and  see  how  far  they  have  been 
realised. 

1.  The  yield  of  cheese  from  milk  under  this  system  bears 
most  favourable  comparison  with  the  old  system  of  dairying. 
The  absence  of  all  acurate  statistics  as  to  the  yield  of  cheese, 
as  well  as  the  other  points  in  cheese  making,  under  the  farm- 
house system,|renders  comparison  somewhat  unsatisfactory;  at 
the  same  time  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  those  most 
experienced  and  interested  in  the  subject,  agree  in  giving  1 
gallon  1|  pints  as  the  quantity  of  milk  required  in  Derbyshire 
dairies  from  beginning  to  close  of  season  to  produce  1  lb.  of 
cheese.  Assuming  that  the  1  gallon  1^  pints,  or  its  equivalent 
121bs.  2f  oz.,  required  to  make  lib.  of  farmhouse  cheese  ap- 
plies to  matured  cheese  and  not  to  green  cheese,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  yields  at  the  two  factories,  viz  : 

Longford  91bs.  13  oz.  to  lib.  of  green  cheese. 

„  10  lbs.  12  oz.       „        matured,, 

Derby         lOlbs.   6oz.       „        green     „ 

(Losing  the  Nov.  yield)  11  lbs.   4oz.       „        matured,, 

a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  lib.  of  ma- 
tured cheese  is  shown  of  lib.  6  oz.  per  lb.  at  Longford  and 
14  oz.  per  lb.  at  Derby,  showing  economy  in  make  and  far 
greater  results  in  production  of  cheese  under  the  Factory  sys- 
tem, than  those  achieved  on  the  Farmhouse  Dairy  system. 
This  may  fairly  be  traced  to  the  more  perfect  extraction  of  the 
casein  and  butter  from  the  milk  under  this  system,  as  borne 
out  by  the  corresponding  poverty  of  the  whey,  as  well  as  by 
the  saving  of  that  unavoidable  waste  which  naturally  must 
occur  in  making  cheese  at  many  dairies  instead  of  one. 

2.  Greater  xtniforimty  hi  ilie  quality  of  Cheese. — This  has 
been  most  fully  realised,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  success  of  the  movement.  This  uniformity  of  quality 
was  not  satisfactorily  achieved  during  the  first  ttvo  years,  the 
frequent  changes  necessarily  involved  in  the  endeavour  to 
adapt  the  American  system  to  the  English  make  greatly  inter- 
fering with  this  most  desirable  result.  During  the  last  season 
however  aU  but  perfect  uniformity  has  been  achieved,  which 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  those  who  liave  been  the  largest 
purchasers  of  the  cheese.  One  important  factor,  the  buyer  of 
upwards  of  12  tons  from  the  Derby  Factory  writes,  "  I  have 
found  the  cheese  particularly  uniform  in  make,  quality,  and 
flavour,    I  think  the  system  is  ffiwch  better  than  the  ordinary 
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one  for  both  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman."     And  this  opinion 
is  fully  corroborated  by  other  large  customers. 

3.  Superiority  in  make  and  richness  in  qualify. — Not  a 
single  cracked  or  heaved  cheese  was  made  at  either  factory 
during  the  past  season,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  pro- 
bability of  accidents  of  this  kind  occurring  under  this  system. 
With  respect  to  quality,  under  the  old  dairy  system  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cream  was  of  necessity  taken  off  the  milk, 
simply  to  prevent  the  cheese  heaving  and  cracking,  conse- 
quently the  bulk  of  Derbyshire  cheese  is  a  half-skimmed 
cheese.  The  factory  clieese,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  metliod 
of  make  and  the  simple  application  of  the  agitator,  keeping 
the  milk  in  constant  motion,  and  thereby  preventing  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cream  from  the  milk,  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
make  a  full  milk  cheese,  containing  an  amount  of  quality  and 
butter  largely  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  Derbyshire  cheese. 
It  is  to  this  superiority  of  quality  that  the  high  averages  on 
the  entire  make  obtained  at  both  factories  may  mainly  be 
attributed. 

4.  Economy  in,  maJce,  arisiny  from  concentration  of  lahour, 
4r. — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  entire  labour  at  the  Long- 
ford Factory,  both  for  cheese  and  butter-making  for  458  cows, 
including  the  salary  £100  to  a  valuable  maker  (see  page  14  in 
the  Longford  Report),  amounts  to  £215  ISs.  3d. ;  whilst  the 
estimated  cost  of  discarded  dairymaids  dispensed  with  at  ten 
large  dairies,  representing  only  300  cows,  would  amount  to 
£400 ;  thus  the  milk  of  458  cows  has  been  worked  up  at  a 
little  over  one  half  the  cost  of  labour  required  for  300  cows 
on  the  old  system.  This  is  even  more  clearly  shown  at  the 
Derby  Factory  (page  24),  where  the  entire  labour  of  both 
cheese  and  butter  making,  including  high  salary  to  maker,  is 
covered  for  £133  2s. ;  whilst  the  cost  of  wage  and  mainten- 
ance of  nine  dairymaids  (£40  each),  whose  services  have  been 
dispensed  with,  would  amount  to  £360.  As  regards  economy 
in  materials,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  a  very  material 
saving  is  effected.  Take  the  two  items  alone  of  salt  and  coal 
— the  former  of  which  at  Longford  for  the  past  season  has 
cost  £3  16s.,  an  amount  little  if  at  all  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  this  article  alone  for  every  individual  dairy  of 
30  cows  on  the  old  system  of  salting  (page  14  Longford  re- 
port). As  regards  the  other  item  of  prime  importance  at  the 
present  time — the  economising  of  fuel — it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  concentrated  consumption  at  the  factory  with  the 
consumption  of  tiie  many  dairy  fires  now  not  needed,  and  this 
will  be  found  to  hold  good  in  almost  every  branch  of  material 
required  in  cheese-making. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  value  of  land  from  improvement  in 
the  value  of  produce. — This  is  a  material  point,  and  compar- 
ing the  average  prices  obtained  both  at  Longford,  74s.  lOJd. 
per  cwt.  (1201bs.),  and  Derby,  74s.  7d.  per  cwt.  (1201bs.),  with 
any  two  districts  comprising  the  same  number  of  dairies,  or 
with  the  quotations  furnished  at  pages  16 — 23  of  the  prices 
made  at  the  various  Derby  fairs,  it  will  be  found  that,  al- 
though a  few  isolated  dairies  may  have  reached  the  same  ave- 
rage, still,  taking  the  whole  number  of  dairies,  the  factory 
prices  will  show  an  excess  in  price  of  not  less  than  10s.  per 
cwt.  (1201bs.)  Apply  these  results  to  any  estate  or  district 
comprising  dairies  in  the  aggregate  of  about  500  cows,  repre- 
senting a  production  of  about  100  tons  of  cheese,  where,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  make  is  moderate  and  the  prices  con- 
sequently low,  it  demonstrates  that  the  100  tons  of  poor  or 
medium  quality  of  cheese  being  pulled  up  to  a  uniform  higher 
quality,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  factory  system, 
and  thereby  obtaining  a  better  average  on  the  whole  make  of 
]0s.  per  cwt.,  would  bring  into  that  district,  or  on  to  that  es- 
tate, £1,000  more  than  the  old  syste  n  would  have  obtained. 
Can  this  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  maker  of 
medium  quality  cheese,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  to 
improve  the  value  of  the  district  or  estate,  rendered  capable  of 
supplying  a  produce  of  a  £1,000  a  year  greater  value  than  be- 
fore. Not  only  does  this  put  the  occupiers  of  the  district  or 
estate  in  possession  of  extra  means  for  extra  outlay  and  im- 
provement of  the  land,  but  from  the  fact  that  each  contributor 
being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied  to 
the  factory,  gives  liim  a  direct  stimulant  to  improvement  not 
only  in  stock,  but  in  feeding  and  keeping  stock.  The  returns 
at  both  factories  clearly  show  that  the  better  the  cows  have 
been  kept,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied,  and  the 
more  money  put  into  the  jiockets  of  the  owners,  and  vice 
t'fr*rt.    Tliis  is  remarkably  illustrated  at  Longford  in  the  cases 


of  several  small  contributors,  who  have  obtained  the  extra- 
ordinary returns  of  upwards  of  £20  per  cow  for  milk  supplied 
during  the  cheese-making  season  alone,  independent  of  the 
calf,  and  of  the  value  of  the  milk  out  of  the  season.  One 
point  of  signal  importance,  alike  to  owner  and  occupier,  is  the 
opportunity  that  has  been  offered  by  this  experiment  of  finally 
testing  and  settling  the  value  of  milk  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  and  showing  the  important  part  it  bears  in 
the  value  of  every  farm  in  which  daiiying  is  combined  with 
the  other  branches  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  early  stage  of  this  experiment  was  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  anything  like  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  what 
was  the  value  of  milk  to  the  average  dairy  farmer  in  the 
economy  of  his  farm.  As  6|^d.  per  imperial  gallon  has  been 
the  approximate  common  measure  of  the  value  of  the  milk 
supplied,  and  as  all  milk  supplied  has  been  accurately  valued 
at  that  rate,  a  table  carefully  prepared  showing  the  quantity 
of  milk  received  in  one  season  at  both  factories,  aad  its  actual 
money  value  at  6^d.  and  7d.  per  gallon,  as  well  as  the  actual 
money  average  it  gives  per  cow  in  each  dairy,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  much  interest.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
more  than  6|d.  per  gallon  has  been  earned  during  the  past 
season  at  both  Derby  and  Longford,  so  that  the  amounts  at- 
tached to  the  various  dairies  do  not  represent  the  amounts 
actually  received,  as  also  that  more  than  the  ordinary  casual- 
ties of  disease  attached  to  the  dairies,  and  considerably  inter- 
fered with  the  supply  of  milk. 

An  important  advantage  attaching  to  the  co-operative  dairy- 
ing system  is  the  facility  it  affords  of  granting  temporary 
pecuniary  aid  to  those  members  of  the  Association  who  may 
require  it  before  the  division  of  the  sale  money,  without  being 
compelled  to  seek  the  too  ready  assistance  offered  from  other 
quarters,  and  so  losing  control  over  the  price  of  their  season's 
make  by  practically  placing  it  under  an  equitable  mortgage. 
No  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  tenant,  or  in  the  land 
which  he  occupies,  can  by  any  possibility  be  looked  for,  where 
a  system  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  landlord  and  tenant 
prevails.  Free  access  to  the  best  market  is  as  important  to 
the  cheesemaker  as  to  any  other  seller  of  produce,  and  from 
this  advantage  his  poverty  too  often  debars  him.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  this  mode  of  granting  temporary  assistance 
has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  and  has  worked 
well,  each  contributor  having  had  the  privilege,  should  he  re- 
quire it,  of  drawing  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  milk  he 
has  supplied  valued  at  6|d.  per  gallon,  the  loan  being  paid  off 
at  the  first  division  of  profits,  and  the  interest  charged  being 
paid  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association  under  the  control 
of  the  Committee  of  Management.  We  may  notice  one  unex- 
pected result  from  the  introduction  of  this  system.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  three  years  ago,  no  little 
prejudice  existed  against  the  desirability  or  even  the  possibility 
of  removing  milk  from  the  homestead  where  it  was  produced 
to  the  factory  where  it  was  to  be  converted  into  cheese,  al- 
though at  the  distance  of  only  a  very  few  miles.  The  difficul- 
ties of  conveyance  at  that  time  seemed  so  overwhelming,  and 
the  risk  of  injury  to  an  article  so  perishable  appeared  to  be  so 
great.  The  experience,  however,  of  the  first  year's  working 
established  the  fact  that  even  in  hot  weather,  with  ordinary 
precautions,  milk  could  be  conveyed  long  distances  without 
injury,  and  this  at  once  stimulated  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  milk  producers  to  despatch  their  milk  to  distant  centres 
for  consumption.  Before  the  feasibility  of  moving  milk  had 
been  proved,  scarce  a  single  churn  of  milk  was  sent  out  of  the 
county.  At  the  present  time  the  traflic  in  milk  from  the 
Derby  Station  to  the  metropolis,  exclusive  of  all  milk  sent  to 
Manchester,  may  be  quoted  at  twelve  tons  per  day,  whilst 
special  trucks,  termed  milk  vans,  have  been  built  by  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  to  meet  the  unexpected  and  increasing 
traffic.  No  greater  boon  can  be  conferred  upon  the  farmer 
than  that  of  enabling  him  to  convert  the  milk  of  his  dairy 
into  money  at  remunerative  rates,  without  the  unavoidable 
drudgery  of  cheese-making  being  carried  on  in  his  own  dwel- 
ling-house. And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  how  fully  the  freedom 
from  a  wet  and  wearisome  occupation,  in  many  instances  ex- 
tending from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  discomforts 
necessarily  attaching  to  every  family  and  houseliold  where 
cheese-making  is  cairied  on  witii  the  limited  accommodation 
to  be  met  with  at  an  ordinary  farmhouse. 

E.  Coke,  Longford. 

UurQh  Zm,  1873.  J.  G.  CBOMfXypj,  Derby. 
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At  the  Botley  Cattle  Market  dinaer,  Mr.  C.  Milward, 
QC.  said  he  must  ask  their  members  to  tell  them  a  little 
about  the  landlord  and  Tenant-Right  question.  A  meeting; 
had  been  held  lately  at  the  Carlton  Club,  at  which  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  and  the  noble  lord  on  his  right  was  yery 
likely  to  know  all  about  it.  It  seemed,  from  what  they  had 
heard,  that  the  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club  was  somewhat 
inclined  to  foster  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read,  with 
the  exception,  he  believed,  of  the  expulsion  of  that  clause 
which  he  considered  to  be — and  which  was  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  many  there — the  very  essence  of  the  Bill.  They 
wished  to  expel  the  12th  clause,  which  prevented  an  agreement 
between  landlord  and  tenant  overriding  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
If  this  was  the  case  they  had  better  have  no  Bill  at  all. 
They  had  discussed  the  matter  many  times  in  the  Club,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  that  they  should  have  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood. 

Mr.  J.  Blundell  said  the  laws  of  the  country  should 
facilitate  the  raising  of  food  for  the  people,  and  they  were 
bound  to  remove  the  impediments  which  stood  in  their  way. 
It  was  only  lately  that  this  was  debated  at  the  Club,  and  aow 
a  Bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  which  was  worthy  of 
their  most  minute  attention.  He  maintained  it  was  a  land- 
lords' Bill  and  a  tenants'  as  well,  while  it  also  affected  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  affected  the 
great  British  public,  and  he  would,  if  they  would  allow  him, 
christen  it  "  The. Agricultural  Reform  Bill."  He  called  upon 
the  members,  for  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  feelings 
of  the  tenantry  in  the  southern  division  of  Hampshire,  and 
also  in  the  northern  division,  in  the  names  of  the  tenantry, 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  British  public,  to  support  the 
Bill  in  its  entirety,  not  forgetting  the  12th  clause,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  key  to  the  Bill.  He  did  not  say  they  should 
support  it  against  their  convictions,  but  he  asked  them  to  do 
so  as  representing  their  interests,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so 
possibly  some  ot  their  supporters  would  fall  away  from  them 
at  the  next  election.  If  the  Bill  did  not  succeed  in  its  en- 
tirety then  he  should  go  in  heart  and  soul  for  what  he  had  in 
in  his  pocket — the  Tenant  Farmers'  League,  and  he  would 
christen  it  "  The  Tenant  Farmers'  Charter."  He  might 
remind  them  that  at  the  present  time  the  tenant-farmers  in 
the  county  were  placed  something  like  as  if  they  were  stand- 
ing between  two  railway  carriages.  There  was  the  lanc'lords' 
interest  on  one  side,  and  the  Labourers'  Union  on  the  other, 
and  the  tenant-farmer  must  take  care  he  did  not  suffer  when 
the  buffers  were  brought  together. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooler,  said  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  party  politics,  but  with  agricul- 
tural politics  they  had  a  deal  to  do  with,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  attention  of  all  agriculturists  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  Bill  lately  introduced  to  Parliament.  It  was  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  that  they  must  have  the  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill,  and  any  alteration  in  it  would  destroy  its  effect. 
Allusion  had  already  been  made  to  it,  but  he  supposed  there 
were  not  many  gentlemen  present  who  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  through  the  clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  had,  and  one 
clause  in  it  was  to  the  effect  that  compensation  should  be 
given  to  the  extent  of  one-half  for  all  cake  expended  on  the 
land  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  that  iu  the  last  but  one 
it  should  be  one-fourth.  There  were  various  other  clauses, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  clause  should 
be  retained  which  would  not  allow  of  an  agreement  to  over- 
ride the  Act.  It  was  clear  they  did  not  grow  so  much  corn  in 
the  country  as  the  population  required,  or  raise  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  stock,  and  with  these  facts  staring  them  in  the 
face  it  became,  he  thought,  the  duty  of  every  landlord  and 
tenant  to  use  up  and  produce  as  much  as  he  possibly  could.  The 
members,  however,  had  very  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  consequence  of 
the  contradictory  statements  made  by  witnesses  called  before 
them.  The  Bill  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  was  entirely  apart  from  party  poli- 
tics. Mr.  Howard  was  a  Liberal,  and  Mr.  Read  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  they  had  brought  it  forward  alter  a  very  great  deal 
of  deliberation,  aud  hearing  the  best  evidence  from  Norfolk, 


and  he  trusted  that  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  it  would  be 
supported  as  it  was.  It  would  never  do  to  have  the  play  of 
"  Hamlet"  without  the  part  of  Ilamlei.  They  must  have  it 
in  its  entirety,  and  if  they  did  away  with  the  12th  clause  they 
might  as  well  do  away  with  it  entirely.  This  clause  must  be 
retained,  and  what  was  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  so,  while 
no  agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  able  to 
over- ride  it.  It  was  now  29  years  ago  since  a  somewhat 
similar  Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pusey,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  that  Bill  had  passed  a  much 
larger  amount  of  produce  would  have  been  obtained  both  from 
corn  and  cattle  than  at  the  present  lime.  He  trusted  that 
their  members  would  give  attention  to  this. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowfer-Temple,  M.P.  said  they 
had  now  got  rid  of  many  important  questions  to  the 
public,  questions  that  had  reference  to  party  politics, 
and  they  could  devote  their  attention  to  those  things 
which  were  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  various  places. 
There  was  the  tenure  of  land,  the  transfer  of  land,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  they  wanted  a  Bill  which 
would  provide  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  if  this  was  provided 
for  in  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  he  should  be 
glad  to  adopt  it.  But  he  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  it  was 
waved  in  the  face  of  himsell  and  his  noble  colleague  by  Mr. 
Blundell.  He  seemed  to  say,  like  the  highwayman,  "  The 
Bill,  or  your  life,"  and  he  was  almost  about  to  give  his  life  to 
him.  He  might  say  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Bill,  but  it  had  only  just  been  printed,  and  must 
undergo  that  very  careful  and  earnest  consideration  which  was 
given  to  all  important  Bills  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  aud 
therefore  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  called  upou  to  give 
his  opinion  in  detail  upon  it,  but  he  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  tribunal  which  was  intended  to  work.  The  arbitra- 
tors would  be  selected  for  one  occasion,  and  for  no  more. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  more  permanent  tribunal,  one  to 
which  they  could  always  go.  If  they  could  get  a  tribunal 
which  would  record  its  decisions  and  establish  a  certain  code 
of  rules  they  would  get  a  little  more  certainty.  The  working 
of  the  Irish  Bill  had  been  much  interfered  with  in  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  decisions  the  judges  had  come  to  on  it.  A 
considerable  number  of  them  had  decided  upon  it  on  what  they 
considered  was  the  intention  of  the  Liegislature,  and  they  really 
did  not  know  what  course  would  be  taken.  What  they  wanted 
was  a  tribunal  which  would  lay  down  a  code  of  rules,  and  this 
would  let  people  know  beforehand  what  line  the  arbitrators 
would  take  in  settling  a  matter. 

Lord  H.  Scott,  M.P.,  said  he  thought,  as  prudent  men, 
himself  and  his  right  hon.  colleague  were  not  disposed  to 
take  a  complete  "  header"  and  enter  into  the  merits  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  when  they  really  had  not  the  time  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  full  aud  complete  decision  on  it,  and  before 
the  Bill  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  where  it  would  be  con- 
sidered in  all  its  details.  His  friend  at  the  end  of  the  table 
certainly  frightened  him  when  he  presented  the  Bill  at  him  in 
the  manner  he  did,  and  especially  when  he  was  double-barrelled, 
as  he  had  in  his  pocket  what  he  had  christened  as  their 
charter.  Whether  it  was  a  six-barrelled  revolver  or  not  he 
could  not  say,  but  it  certainly  looked  like  a  blunderbuss,  and 
he  seemed  to  tell  them  that  he  would  knock  tliem  off  their 
perch  if  they  did  not  succumb  to  him.  But  apart  from  this 
little  pleasantry,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Blundell  was  meaning 
well  towards  them,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Bill  was  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  at  the  present.  He  thought,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  must  have  a  very  strong  case  indeed  to  inter- 
fere in  the  social  relations  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  that  whatever  arrangements  a  landlord  and  tenant  might 
wish  to  make  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  As  far  as 
his  own  experience  went  he  thought  that  the  relations  which 
existed  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  any  legislative  measure  which  should  be  of  a  com- 
pulsory nature,  but  at  the  same  time  he  candidly  admitted  that 
the  tenant-farmer  had  not  that  security  for  improvements  on 
his  farm  by  which  he  could  be  fully  and  adequately  com- 
pensated on  leaving,  and  therefore  where  this  was  not  done  he 
was  fully  justified  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  do  something 
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to  put  him  in  the  proper  position  in  this  matter.  He  was 
willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Read  to  be  that  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. He  should  not  oppose  the  second  reading  on 
that  pnnciple,  and  he  thought  that  most  gentlemen  who  had 
an  estate  acted  up  to  that,  and  therefore  if  the  Bill  was  left 
upon  that  principle  he  could  readily  assent  to  it.  But  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  detail  and  how  it  was  to  be  worked 
out  it  was  a  far  different  thing.  He  thought  the  Bill  itself 
was  full  of  difficulties  with  regard  to  that  matter,  and  it  would 
require  a  much  longer  time  than  he  had  at  his  disposal  then 
to  tell  them  what  those  difficulties  were.  He  could  go  seriatim 
through  them,  and  tell  them  where  difficulties  arose,  and  where 
tilings  required  amendment  for  the  interests  of  both  parties 
concerned.  But  he  believed  the  aim  of  the  Bill  was  to  give 
the  tenant  greater  security  by  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvemerts,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept  that  as  its 
principle,  and  to  support  it  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  His 
friend  Mr.  Milward  had  asked  him  to  tell  him  what  took  place 
at  the  Carlton  Club  only  a  short  time  ago.  He  did  not  mind 
saying,  without  abusing  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  it 
was  the  most  important  and  most  striking  meeting  he  had 
ever  attended.  It  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  county  Conserva- 
tive members,  and  they  discussed  the  Bill  with  the  greatest 
possible  temperament,  Mr.  Read  himself  being  present  and 
explaining  his  own  views  on  the  matter.  He  might  say  that 
they  separated  with  the  unanimous  intention  of  giving  the 
Bill  so  far  as  they  could  their  support  on  the  second  reading, 
on  the  principle  of  giving  compensation  to  tenants  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  a  principle  which  he  thought  was  justly 
affirmed  by  the  leader  of  the  party  when  he  said  he  did  not 
beheve  there  was  a  single  gentleman  present  who  in  his  private 
practice  in  life  did  not  give  full  effect  to  this  in  their  relation 
with  the  tenants. 

Mr.  War:ver,  the  Chairman,  said  he  would  make  a  few 
remarks  with  respect  to  what  Mr.  Cowper-Temple  had  stated — 
that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  damage  done  by 
hares  and  rabbits.  He  (the  Chairman)  did  not  know  how  full 
compensation  could  be  ever  given  to  the  tenant.  No  farmer 
could  ever  be  compensated  properly  for  hares  and  rabbits.  He 
had  seen  several  valuations,  where  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  had  not  been  satisfied,  the  tenant  thinking  he  had  not 
received  enough,  while  the  landlord  considered  he  had  paid 
too  much.  He  remembered  reading  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gray, 
who  was  a  large  land  steward — probably  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom,  who  had  been  called  in  to  value,  and  he  said  that  in 
no  case  had  the  tenant  been  fully  compensated  for  the  damage 
done  by  hares  and  rabbits.  He  (the  Chairman)  thought  the 
matter  could  be  settled  in  a  different  way,  as  the  tenant  did  not 
want  any  compensation  whatever.  Give  him  the  leave  to  kill 
the  hares  and  rabbits,  and  then  if  he  did  not  protect  himself 
it  was  his  own  fault.  His  crops  would  not  be  eaten  off  if  he 
had  leave  to  destroy  them,  and  he  would  never  be  satisfied  un- 
less he  had  that.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Bill  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons.  That  Bill  had  been  drawn 
up,  as  Mr.  Spooner  had  told  tiiem,  by  two  gentlemen  irres- 
pective of  party  politics  cr  feeling,  the  one  being  a  Conserva- 
tive and  the  other  a  Liberal.  He  had  read  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  he  believed  it  was  framed  in  justice  to 
all,  and  lie  hoped  both  their  members  would  support  it.  Tliey 
did  not  seem  to  quite  agree  to  interfere  with  any  contract  that 
might  be  made  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  still  they 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
landlord  would  not  have  the  power  given  to  him  of  evading 
the  law  and  making  wliat  arrangements  he  pleased  with  the 
tenant.  He  hoped  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  stultified  in  this  matter.  If  they 
allowed  the  Bill  to  pass  without  ensuring  that  there  should 
be  no  agreemsnt  made  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  which  should 
override  the  Act  of  Parliament  they  had  better  be  without  it 
altogether,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the  members  would  support 
it  in  its  entirety.  He  believed  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  as  more  capital  would  be  spent 
on  the  land,  and  thus  the  public  at  large  would  be  benefited, 
as  a  greater  improvement  would  then  take  place  in  the  culti- 
vation. This  would  increase  tlie  supply  of  food  to  the  people, 
and  it  would  increase  the  rent  roll  of  the  landlord,  for  wiien  a 
tenant  found  he  had  greater  security  he  would  be  ready  to  pay 
An  increased  rent. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridgeshire  and  TsIr  of  Ely  Cham- 


ber of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Littleport,  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  0.  C.  Pell  said  the  bill  professed  to  provide  for 
tenant-farmers  the  right  to  recover  fiom  their  landlords  com- 
pensation where  they  have  employed  capital  upon  their  land, 
which  remains  unremunerated,  the  justice  of  which  principle 
he  admitted,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  a  custom  similar  to 
that  which  is  in  existence  in  Lincolnshire  could  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  think  that  a  tenant 
should  invest  capital  in  the  land  without  getting  it  back  again. 
There  were  two  clauses  of  the  bill  to  which  he  was  most 
thoroughly  opposed,  viz.,  the  11th  and  12th,  which  would 
render  void  any  contract  that  might  be  made  by  a  landlord  and 
tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  no  one  could  help 
seeing  that  this  provision  was  taken  from  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
and  he  objected  to  the  applicability  of  such  legislation  to 
England.  He  denied  that  the  bill  would  accomplish  what  it 
professed  to,  and  directed  attention  to  a  manner  in  which  a 
landlord  could  nullify  the  Act.  Suppose  he  gave  a  tenant  a 
lease  of  his  land  for  a  certain  number  of  years  at  say  £3,000 
a  year,  he  would  stipulate  in  the  lease  that  the  rent  should  be 
doubled  in  the  last  year,  with  the  provisi  that  if  no  attempt 
were  made  to  recover  for  improvements  the  tenant  should  be 
paid  two  thousand  pounds  back.  No  Act  of  Parliament  could 
prevent  that  course  being  adopted,  unless  they  went  a  great 
deal  further  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  step  in  and  say 
what  was  the  equitable  rent  that  should  be  paid,  and  that  had 
been  done  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  that  the  dictation 
and  intimidation  which  this  bill  pre-supposed  existed.  What 
he  was  anxious  to  see  retained  was  the  right  of  free  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Then  Mr.  Pell  proceeded  to 
criticise  the  details  of  the  bill,  expressing  his  opposition  to 
the  11th  clause,  which  gave  an  out-going  tenant  the  right  to 
keep  possession  until  the  unexhausted  improvements  had  been 
paid  for.  This  he  conceived  would  be  a  monstrous  injustice, 
knowing  as  they  did  the  interminable  length  of  time  over 
which  arbitration  sometimes  extended.  Under  this  bill  a 
tenant  would  be  able  to  expend  ^20  for  manure  on  his  land  in 
the  last  year  of  his  occupation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  limited 
owner  the  estate  would  be  charged  with  £1  a  year  for  35  years 
to  pay  for  this  £20  worth  of  manure.  He  objected  to  the  bill, 
which  would  reduce  the  Eughsh  farmer  to  the  level  of  the 
Irish  bog-trotter. 

Mr.  JoHiN  ToD  considered  the  twelfth  clause,  to  which 
Mr.  Pell  had  taken  exception,  the  essence  of  the  bill.  He 
reminded  the  Chamber  of  the  object  of  the  bill,  which  was  to 
provide  compensation  for  tenants  who  expended  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  their  farms.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject had  said  that  at  present  the  land  of  this  country  does  not 
produce  half  what  it  otherwise  would  do  if  sufficient  capital 
was  invested  in  it.  What  prevented  tenants  investing  more 
capital  in  the  land  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  security  that 
they  would  get  back  their  money  ;  it  would  be  a  much  more 
likely  prospect  that  his  rent  would  be  raised  if  he  improved 
the  property.  The  bill  would  not  rob  the  landlord  of  his 
rights;  he  would  retain  his  rights  ;  but  it  affected  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  labour  question  was  now  seriously 
affecting  the  tenant-farmer,  and  this  bill  would  help  to  redress 
the  farmers'  grievances.  He  expressed  his  unqualified  approval 
of  the  twelfth  clauss,  without  which  landlords  would  have  the 
power  of  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
bill.  He  saw  there  had  been  a  large  meeting  in  London,  at 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  others  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  twelfth  clause,  which  would  make  the  bill  a  per- 
missive one.  He  urged,  in  view  of  the  large  importation  of 
corn  into  this  country,  the  necessity  for  this  bill:  they  amounted 
to  20  or  30  millions  per  annum,  whereas  Great  Britain  was 
capable  of  producing  all  the  corn  they  required  if  the  land 
only  had  plenty  of  manure  put  into  it. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Webb  had  prepared  a  resolution,  which  he 
would  submit  to  the  Chamber.  He  thought  they  would  all 
consider  that  the  tenant  was,  in  justice,  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  capital  which  he  expends  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  land  ;  but  he,  for  one,  did  not  like  to  interfere  with  the 
power  of  a  landlord  and  tenant  making  any  contract  which 
they  might  please,  and  the  theory  of  the  bill  put  a  very  low 
estimate  upon  the  lionesty  and  justness  of  the  landlords  and 
the  education  of  the  tenants  in  pre-supposing  that  they  were 
not  able  to  make  and  carry  out  a  contract  which  they  eacli 
think  desirable.    The  resolution  which  he  wonld  submit  to  the 
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Chamber  was,  "That  this  Chamber,  while  admitting  the  justice 
of  an  out-going  tenant  receiving  compensation  for  unremu- 
nerated  capital  expended  on  the  farm,  for  temporary  improve- 
ment, does  not  desire  to  interfere  by  legislative  enactment  with 
freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant."  He 
thought  the  absence  of  so  many  tenant-farmers  from  the 
Chamber  on  the  present  occasion  was  a'proof  that  that  class 
did  not  see  any  great  necessity  for  the  passing  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament.  There  were  many  things  in  the  bill  that  he  ob- 
jected to.  The  Act  professed  to  be  for  the  improvement  of  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants ;  but,  as  regards  that 
county  and  many  others,  he  thought  the  relations  between 
these  two  parties  were  at  present  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  lie  feared  that  this  Act,  if  it  became  law,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  good  feeling  which  at  present 
existed.  He  thought  the  landlords  generally  desired  the  wel- 
fare of  their  property  aed  their  tenants,  and  were  quite  willing 
to  Tecoiip  their  tenants  any  capital  expended  on  their  farms, 
which  remained  unremunerative  at  the  end  of  their  tenancy. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Maxn  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  CnAiEJiAN,  speaking  as  a  tenant-farmer,  said  he  did 
not  think  that  either  landlords  or  tenants  required  Parliament 
to  interfere  in  the  contracts  made  by  them.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  several  things  in  the  proposed  Act  which  he  should 
like  to  see  carried  out.  He  thought  they  ought  all  to  have 
twelve  months'  notice,  and  compensation  ought  to  be  made  for 
manures  put  upon  the  land ;  but  not  for  artificial  manures,  be- 
cause the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  were  derived  during  the 
first  year.  He  did  not  see  why  Parliament  should  interfere, 
but  should  like  to  see  some  such  basis  of  agreement  formed 
between  the  parties  interested  as  was  recommended  at  the 
Norfolk  meeting  the  previous  week.  The  terms  of  leases,  he 
thought,  should  be  fixed  at  not  more  than  20,  nor  less  than 
12  years ;  and  four  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  leases, 
it  should  be  understood  whether  they  were  to  be  renewed. 
He  instanced  the  case  of  a  farm  which  he  held,  the  landlord 
of  which  went  over  it  recently,  and  remarked  that  a  large 
quantity  of  it  was  coru,  and  said  he  should  not  interfere  with 
the  way  in  which  he  cultivated  it,  as  what  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  tenant  would  also  be  a  good  thing  for  him  (the 
landlord).  A  good  deal  of  fault  was  found  with  landlords  de- 
manding increased  rents  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  blame  was 
attributable  to  those  who  would  be  tenants,  who  very  often 
went  to  the  landlord  and  offered  to  give  a  higher  price  than 
the  land  was  then  yielding.  He  should  have  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J .  F.  f  ETCH  said  he  was  going  to  speak  as  a  tenant- 
farmer,  and  should  conclude  by  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution.  He  thought  that  with  regard  to  that  Bill, 
though  he  could  not  go  in  for  it  entirely,  there  were  certain 
provisions  in  it  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
relations  which  it  was  desirable  should  exist  between  them. 
He  could  not  recommend  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  but  some  of  its 
provisions  might  be  adopted  very  beneficially.  He  was  very 
glad  to  have  heard  what  Mr.  Martin  said  about  his  landlord, 
and  he  hoped  and  believed  there  were  many  such  ;  but  he  re- 
minded the  Chamber  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  competi- 
tion at  the  present  day.  There  were  more  persons  wanted 
farms  than  there  were  farms  for,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  many  instances  the  highest  bidder  got  the  farm.  He 
thought  certain  conditions  might  be  introduced  which  would 
give  greater  confidence  to  the  tenant-farmer,  and  would  induce 
him  to  employ  greater  capital  on  his  land,  whereby  he  would 
be  able  to  double  the  profit,  perhaps,  which  he  now  gets.  He 
concluded  by  proposing  an  amendment ;  but,  nobody  seconding 
it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  E.  Hicks  had  long  been  favourable  to  the  principle 
that  tenants  should  be  compensated  for  unremunerated  im- 
provements. It  would  be  remembered  that  so  long  as  twelve 
years  ago  he  proposed  that  that  principle  should  be  carried 
out.  It  was  not  therefore  as  an  opponent  of  the  principle  that 
he  stated  that  he  regarded  the  Bill  as  a  dangerous  one,  and 
one  the  necessity  for  which  he  denied.  He  would  ask  whether 
the  position  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  was  so  bad  that  tbey 
could  not  settle  their  own  affairs  vidthout  the  interference  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  contained  within  its  four  corners 
provisions  which  would  render  it  impossible  to  be  carried  out. 
He  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  corn-law  agitation  it 
used  to  be  said  that  there  were  no  better  farmers  to  be  found 
than  the  English  farmers ;  but  if  they  were  to  believe  some, 
people  now,  the  English  were  the  worst  farmers  ia  the  world 


Two  or  three  days  before,  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the  agri- 
cultural returns,  from  which  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
compile  some  statistics,  which,  with  their  permission,  he  would 
lay  before  the  Chamber.  In  Great  Britain  they  had  one  head 
of  cattle  to  every  ten  acres  ;  in  Sweden,  50  acres ;  Norway, 
77  acres ;  Bavaria,  6 ;  Denmark,  7 ;  Belgium,  6 ;  Portugal, 
40  ;  Spain,  42  ;  and  Greece,  120.  In  Great  Britain  there  was 
one  sheep  to  every  2  acres ;  Sweden,  66  ;  Norway,  45  ;  Ba- 
varia, 9  ;  Denmark,  6^  ;  Belgium,  12 ;  Portugal,  8  ;  Spain, 
6  ;  and  Greece,  ^\.  With  reference  to  corn-growing :  in  the 
United  States,  11.6  bushels  were  grown  per  acre  ;  in  France, 
17.1;  Spain,  23.3;  Austria,  15.2  ;  Belgium,  20.3;  whilst  in 
the  United  Kingdom  28  bushels  were  grown  per  acre.  No 
one  could  for  a  moment  believe  that  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass 
there  would  be  any  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  did  think  it  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  extended  and  uniform  custom  throughout  the  country  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  points  contained  in  the  Bill,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  legislative  enactment,  especially  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  unrecovered  capital  expended  on  the 
land  by  tenants  not  under  lease. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mann  said  that  he  thought  it  should  be  under- 
stood  that  compensation  should  be  given  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. The  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  cultivate  and 
manage  according  to  his  own  judgment,  with  full  power  to 
dispose  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  produce,  till  within  the  last 
four  years  of  the  terra,  the  landlord  having  full  power  at  any 
time,  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
farm  is  properly  cultivated.  In  considering  the  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  landlord  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  outgoing  tenant.  With  reference  to  the  purchase 
and  application  of  manures,  corn,  cake,  S:c.,  consumed  on  the 
farm  by  stock  other  than  working  horses,  no  compensation 
should  be  given  for  artificial  manures  applied  to  corn  crops. 
Taking  cake  and  corn  as  the  most  valuable  feeding  stuff,  an 
allowance  of  half  should  be  made  in  the  last  year  ;  for  bran, 
malt- dust,  and  linseed,  one- third  in  the  last  year.  This  is 
assuming  the  manure  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord. 
Rate  of  allowance  for  dissolved  bones  on  arable  land  :  one-half 
the  value  used  the  last  year,  and  one-third  in  the  last  year  bat 
one.  For  town  or  farmyard  manure  bought  on  the  farm  :  one- 
fourth  the  cost  and  carriage  of  manure  in  the  last  year.  All 
buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  cost  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  tenant,  first  being  offered  to  the  landlord. 
With  reference  to  claying,  compensation  should  be  allowed 
extending  over  seven  years  for  carriage  and  labour.  Under- 
draining  with  trees  found  by  landlord,  a  compensation  for  la- 
bour seven  years ;  and  where  bushes  are  used,  compensation 
for  four  years.  That  for  all  agreements  from  year  to  year  at 
least  twelve  months'  notice  should  be  given.  The  tenant  at 
all  times  should  have  the  power  to  destroy  rabbits.  When 
large  heads  of  game  are  preserved,  compensation  (over  a  fixed 
sum)  should  be  awarded  for  damages. 

Mr.  H.  Thurnall,  a  solicitor,  expressed  his  entire  agree- 
ment with  other  members  of  the  Chamber,  in  their  dislike  to 
the  12th  clause,  which,  if  carried  into  law,  would  be  fraught 
with  consequences  which  its  framers  could  scarcely  have  con- 
templated. It  provided  that  no  contract  made  between  the 
landlord  and  his  tenant  should  be  binding,  and  that  would  be 
a  state  of  things  which  a  large  number  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  favourable  to  the  BUI  could  not  have  contem- 
plated for  one  moment.  The  Bill  would  particularly  affect 
those  who  made  contracts — large  farmers — because  generally 
speaking  small  farmers  did  not  expend  much  in  the  shape  of 
improvements.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  both  land- 
lords  and  tenants,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
England  would  ever  tolerate  such  a  clause  as  that.  He  should 
Hke  to  see  an  Act  of  ParUament  passed  giving  proper  compen- 
sation ;  but  they  must  be  very  careful  of  the  way  in  which 
the  principle  was  applied.  He  would  not  at  that  time  go 
into  the  details  of  the  measure,  having  confiued  his  remarks 
to  the  general  principle.  He  had  his  own  views.  For  in- 
stance, he  thought  that  no  tenant  should  be  called  upon  to 
quit  his  farm  under  one  year's  notice,  and  he  was  inchned  to 
think  they  ought  to  have  two.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by 
expressing  his  intention  to  support  Mr.  Webb's  resolution. 

Mr.  Wright  proposed  the  following  amendment :  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  in 
providing  that  compensation  should  be  paid  to  an  outgoing 
tenant  for  all  unexhausted  improvements,  is  a  right  one,  and 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory  by  legal  enactment  in  the  ftb- 
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sence  of  a  contract ;  but  that  this  lucctlug  declines  to  pledge 
itself  to  the  details  of  this  Bill,  considering  many  of  them  very 
objectionable,  and  incapable  of  being  put  into  practice." 

Mr.  Ei.Lis  seconded  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Webb  with- 
drawing the  original  resolution,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, held  at  Crewe,  Lord  Egekton,  in  the  chair,  said 
that,  iu  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  at  last  meeting 
of  tlie  Chamber,  the  council  had  met  on  the  36th  February, 
and  adopted  for  recommendation  to  the  Chamber  the  following 
rates  of  payment  by  landlords  to  tenants  as  compensation  for 
improvements  made  during  tenancy,  and  of  payment  to  land- 
lords by  tenants  for  damage  accruing  to  premises  or  land  by 
their  neglect  or  bad  husbandry,  upon  quitting  their  farms: 

To  Tenants  by  Lanuloiius. — 1.  ior  outlay  iu  boue  ma- 
nure (ground,  raw,  or  boil  ed)  applied  to  pasture  land,  and  not 
afterwards  ploughed  or  mowed :  The  full  cost  of  such  bone 
manure  reduced  by  oue-eighth  per  year  for  eight  years  from 
date  of  application,  when  all  claim  shall  be  considered  satisfied. 

2.  For  outlay  in  boue  superphospliate,  or  bones  partially 
dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  purchased  animal  manure  of 
good  quality,  and  applied  to  pasture  land,  under  same  condi- 
tions as  stated  in  clause  1 :  The  full  cost  of  such  bones  or  ma- 
nure reduced  by  one-fourtli  per  year  for  four  years  from  date 
of  application,  when  all  claim  shall  be  considered  satisfied. 

3.  For  outlay  iu  such  boue  manure,  or  bone  dissolved  iu 
acid,  or  in  purchased  animal  manure  of  good  quality,  applied 
to  land  sown  with  clover  or  other  grass  seeds,  and  mowed  once  : 
One-half  the  cost  as  per  invoice.  If  mowed  twice  during  tlie 
year  of  application,  or  once  a  year  for  two  years,  or  if  held 
two  years  afterwards  as  tenant,  and  pastured,  no  allowance  to 
be  made. 

4.  For  draining  doue :  The  whole  cost  paid  by  tenant  for 
labour  and  for  draining  pipes,  if  not  found  by  landlord,  reduced 
by  one-fifteenth  per  year  during  fifteen  years  from  date  of  out- 
lay, when  all  claim  shall  cease. 

5.  For  eradicating  old  hedges  or  filling-up  pits  :  The  whole 
cost  of  tlie  labour  and  of  draining  pipes,  if  uot  found  by  land- 
lord, reduced  by  one-fifteenth  per  year,  during  tenancy  for 
that  period,  when  all  claim  shall  cease. 

6.  For  outlay  made  iu  new  buildings  of  brick  with  slate 
roof:  The  whole  cost  reduced  by  one-twentieth  per  year  for 
t\fenty  years,  when  all  claim  shall  cease. 

7.  For  planting  and  fencing  new  hedges :  The  whole  cost 
reduced  by  one-seventh  per  year  for  seven  years  from  period 
of  planting,  if  the  hedge  has  been  duly  cared  for  during  the 
time,  when  all  claim  shall  cease. 

N.B. — These  rates  of  compensation  to  be  paid  only  when 
landlords  have  assented  in  writing  to  the  improvements,  and 
upon  production  of  invoices  and  vouchers  for  the  facts  of  out- 
lay. No  charge  to  be  made  by  tenant  for  cartage,  or  spreading 
of  bones  or  other  manure,  or  for  cartage  of  draining  pipes. 

To  Landlords  BY  Off-goino  Tenants. — 8.  For  damage 
to  house  or  premises  arising  from  neglect  of  ordinary  repairs, 
landlord  finding  materials  :  The  full  cost  of  restoration  to 
tenantable  order,  as  per  the  valuation  of  a  competent  person 
or  persons  appointed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

9.  For  damage  to  gates,  stiles,  and  fences,  from  neglect  of 
repairs, or  to  laud  from  neglectof  watercourses,  outfallsof  drains 
and  occupation  roads:  The  full  cost  of  repair  and  restoration 
on  the  valuation  of  competent  valuers  duly  appointed. 

10.  For  damage  done  to  laud  by  neglect  of  proper  culti- 
vation, by  ploughing  more  than  such  portion  as  was  mutually 
agreed  upon  in  any  one  year,  or  by  sowing  too  frequently  witli 
exhausting  crops  without  tlie  application  of  purchased  animal, 
mineral,  or  bone  manure  of  good  quality  :  Tiie  full  valuation 
of  such  damage  as  made  by  competent  men. 

The  council  recommend  that  in  all  such  cases  of  neglect  as 
aforesaid,  tlie  landlord  should  enforce  attention  thereto  an- 
nually, as  the  best  means  of  preventing  subsequent  dispute  or 
claim  for  money  payment  at  tlie  termination  of  tenancies. 

To  Outgoing  Tenant  by  Incoming  Tenant. — 11.  F'or 
all  animal  manure  properly  and  economically  cared  for,  and 
left  behind  in  a  midden  upon  quitting  :  The  sum  of  Ss.  per 
ton,  on  estimate  of  weight  made  by  competent  men.  For  all 
hay  or  straw  left  upon  the  premises  :  Two-thirds  its  market 
value. 

Sir  Uarry  Mainwaring  asked  to  what  part  of  the  county 
the  rules  rpcommeuded  by  the  council  were  to  be  applied  ?     la 


some  parts  the  landlord  would  be  found  governed  by  one  set 
of  lules  and  the  tenant  by  another. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Chamber  would  only  be  asked 
to  recommend  the  rules  for  their  adoption  iu  the  county,  and, 
by-and-by,  they  would  become,  even  though  legislation  did 
not  take  place,  the  custom  of  the  county.  There  were  many 
places  in  the  county  where  sioiilar  customs  to  those  the  rules 
before  them  sought  to  introduce  were  already  held,  and  would 
be  recognised  in  law. 

Sir  PiiiLir  Egeeton  said  the  recommendations  prepared 
by  members  of  the  council  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
agriculture  possessed  great  value  ;  but,  having  carefully  studied 
them,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  coincide  in  what  he  called 
the  principle  embodied  iu  the  rules,  which  he  took  to  be  that 
a  certain  number  of  hard  and  fast  inflexible  rules  should  be 
laid  down  to  guide  transactions  between  landlord  arid  tenant. 
He  objected  to  a  principle  whichso  laid  down  rigid  rules  with- 
out power  of  arbitration  or  of  appeal.  He  also  objected  to 
the  recommendations  as  they  stood  as  being  too  much  in 
favour  of  the  tenant  and  against  the  landlord.  With  reference 
to  bone  manures,  for  instance,  he  looked  upon  the  terms  laid 
down  in  the  recommendations  as  perfectly  fair,  speaking  gene- 
rally ;  but  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  exceptions  ought  to  be 
considered,  and  although  bones  constituted  on  some  lands  one 
of  the  best  of  manures,  ou  other  lands  they  were  utterly  value- 
less. When  laid  down  on  land  ill-drained  or  improperly  culti- 
vated, they  would  not  improve  the  land's  value.  A  tenant  who 
had  not  a  clear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  boning  might  lay 
out  some  £500  or  £600  on  a  field  veliich  did  not  respond  to  the 
outlay,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  present  his  bills  and 
vouchers  and  require  payment  when  no  real  improvement  in 
the  land  had  been  made.  In  another  case  a  farmer  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  dishonest  manure  dealer,  and  might  buy  a 
manure  which  was  not  what  it  pretended  to  be,  and  the  land- 
lord who  should  abide  by  these  rules  would  thus  suffer  from 
his  tenant's  simplicity  or  want  of  knowledge.  He  also  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  as  to  hedges.  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
clause  as  to  the  consent  of  tlie  landlord  would  meet  his  ob- 
jections; but  this  clause,  while  seemingly  in  the  landlord's 
favour,  entailed  some  hardship  upon  him.  Under  it  an  agent, 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  landlord,  would  have., 
for  instance,  to  go  over  the  tenant's  fields  to  see  whether  they 
were  such  as  would  yield  a  return  for  boning.  The  agent 
might  not  be  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  might  find  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  protect  his  landlord's  interests,  to  call  in  such 
an  agriculturist  to  advise  with.  In  the  same  way  he  might 
require  the  services  of  an  analyst  to  inspect  the  other  manure 
which  the  tenant  employed ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  a  book  iu  which  should  be  recorded  how  and 
when  each  particular  field  was  boned,  when  the  pasture  was 
mown,  and  so  forth.  Agents  were  not  always  draining  en- 
gineers, and  nothing  would  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
landlord  as  to  have  advice  under  these  compensation  rules  as 
to  where  these  drains  should  be  placed  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  land.  He  would  suggest  that  these  difficulties  should 
be  met  by  giving  the  landlord  the  same  protection  as  the 
council  proposed  to  give  the  tenants.  The  compensation  by 
off-going  tenants  to  landlords  was  to  be  given  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  competent  persons.  Let  the  landlords  be  put 
under  the  same  protection,  and  let  them  recommend  the  rule 
that  his  payments  be  made  subject  to  valuation.  He  should 
look  upon  these  rules  as  exceedingly  valuable  if  they  were  only 
supplemented  by  some  such  provision  as  that  all  payments 
were  to  be  made  subject  to  arbitration  or  valuation. 

The  Hon.  Wii-brauam  Egerton  said  lie  thought  that  com- 
pensation should  only  be  paid  where  the  rateable  value  of  the 
farm  had  been  improved. 

The  Chairman  said  the  provision  that  the  landlords  should 
have  assented  in  writing  to  tlie  improvements  would  secure 
the  individual  contract  between  landlord  and  tenaut,  and  the 
parties  themselves  could  make  arrangements  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton.  The  recommenda- 
tions could  not  bind  anyone  :  the  Chamber  only  suggested 
their  adoption  in  the  county. 

The  Chamber  afterwards  proceeded  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations seriatim.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham, 
the  following  clause  was  adopted  to  follow  clause  2 : 

For  all  cake  expended  in  feeding  of  stock  on  permanent 
pasture  land,  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  clause  1,  tlie 
full  cost  of  such  cake  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  per  year  for 
four  years. 
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It  was  albo  agreed  that  in  clauses  Isos.  2  and  3  the  words 
"  animal  and  mineral  manure "  should  be  substituted  for 
"  animal  manure."  In  clause  No.  4  a  motion  was  carried  to 
alter  "  one-fifteenth  "  to  "  one-twellth."  In  clause  7  it  was 
agreed  that  "  one-seventh  per  year  "  should  read  "  oue-tenth 
per  year."  In  lieu  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  note  foUowino; 
the  seventh  rule,  ii  was  agreed  to  substitute  the  following 
amended  clause  to  meet  the  views  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  and 
to  include  amendments  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Wilbraham 
Egerton  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham  : 

"These  rates  of  compensation  are  recommended  to  be  paid 
only  when  they  have  added  to  the  letting-value  of  the  farm, 
and  where  tlie  landlord's  consent  in  writing  has  been  obtained 
to  them  in  the  cases  of  tlie  first  and  last  four  clauses,  and 
wiiere  the  tenant  has  produced  the  invoices  and  vouchers  for 
the  facts  of  the  outlay  to  the  landlord  ;  and,  failing  agreement 
as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  within 
six  months." 

An  amendment  was  also  accepted  in  the  lltb  clause,  by 
which  the  outgoing  tenant  was  to  be  allowed  two-thirds  the 
market  value  of  the  manure  tlierein  referred  to,  instead  of  the 
payment  on  estimate  of  weight  origiually  suggested  by  the 
committee. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  rules  as  amended  were 
then  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  them  for  adop- 
tion by  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  county. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton  moved  a  resolution  approving  of  the 
principle  of  compensation  embodied  in  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (England)  Bill,  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read.  The  motion  wag  in  the 
same  terms  as  that  adopted  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Sir  Harky  Maia'waring  seconded  the  motion,  observing 
that  the  principles  of  the  bill  were  practically  the  same  as  that 
which  they  had  been  discussing  for  six  months,  and  to  which 
they  had  that  day  given  their  adherence. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Kent  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
held  in  Canterbury,  tlie  Hon.  G.  W.  Milles,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  said  that  the  subject  to  be  discussed  had  the  merit  of 
not  having  emanated  from  any  faction  or  party,  and  whatever 
might  be  tiie  fate  of  the  bill  now  before  Parliament,  he  felt 
certain  no  act  of  the  Legislature  wonld  be  directed  towards, 
or  have  the  effect  of  shaking  that  principle  of  unity  which 
happily  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lake  proposed  the  first  resolution :  "  That  this 
Chamber  approves  generally  of  the  bill  called  '  The  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill,'  about  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament 
by  Messrs.  Read  and  Howard,  but  it  recommends  the  addition, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  clause,  of  the  words,  '  provided  such 
equivalent  compensation  is  not  given  by  lease  or  agreement,' 
and  the  omission  of  the  12th  clause."  The  speaker  contended 
that  the  capital  of  the  tenant-farmer  as  invested  in  the  soil 
was  at  present  without  legal  recognition,  and  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  fair  dealing  of  the  landlords  of  England  not  to 
deprive  occupiers  of  that  right.  He  was  the  last  man  to  desire 
any  alteration  calculated  to  disturb  the  existing  harmony  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  notice 
that  several  eminent  politicians,  who  of  course  had  the  same 
feeling,  had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
clause  of  the  proposed  enactment.  Whether  the  bill  became 
law  or  not,  one  thing  vvas  certain,  that  a  great  revolution 
must  take  place  in  the  mode  of  granting  leases.  The  pro- 
posed measure,  as  it  now  stood,  was  somewhat  overburdened  ; 
all  that  was  wanted  being  a  simple  enactment  providing  for 
compensation  to  the  tenant  by  arbitration,  provided  the  same 
was  not  arranged  by  lease  or  agreement. 

Mr.  Hodges  seconded  the  proposition.  In  his  opinion, 
the  bill  under  discussion  would  have  the  desired  effect  in  favour 
of  the  tenant  and  benefit  the  landlord.  It  would  encourage  the 
outlay  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  former  and  give  security 
to  the  latter. 

Lord  EiTzwALTER  said  he  should  have  regretted  if  this  im- 
portant subject  had  been  discussed  without  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present  afforded  him.  It  was  a  great  agricul- 
tural question,  intimately  concerning  the  interests  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  oppose  the 
bill  of  Messrs.  Read  and  Howard  on  the  ground  that  legis- 
lation was  unnecessary — that,  in  fact,  it  would  disturb  that 


freedom  between  landlord  and  teuant  whicli  at  the  present 
time  was  the  best  security  for  both.  At  an  influential  meeting 
held  at  Nottingham  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
against  legislative  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
and  he  certainly  was  of  opinion  that  that  free  intercourse 
which  enabled  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement,  according  to 
the  circumstances  as  they  arose,  should  not  be  destroyed.  It 
was  a  wholesome  condition  of  things  at  present  existing  by 
which  persons  about  to  enter  upon  an  occupation  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  made  arrangements 
accordingly.  The  whole  pith  ot  the  proposed  act  appeared  to 
be  compulsion,  and  this  he  deemed  unnecessary,  because  if  a 
tenant  with  capital  came  to  a  landlord  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  as  would  be  eminently  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  enforced  by  legal  enactment.  He  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  legislative  interference  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Pemberton,  M.P.,  observed  that  he  was  in  the 
happy  position  of  being  enabled  to  agree  with  everything  that 
had  been  said  on  the  question  under  discussion,  and  thought  no 
harm  could  arise  by  the  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  the 
original  proposition.  He  had  conversed  with  Mr.  Read,  and 
had  ascertained  from  him  that  all  he  wanted  was  security  for 
the  tenant.  Thus,  if  an  addition  were  made  to  the  first  clause, 
that  in  cases  where  security  was  not  given  by  lease  or  agree- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenant,  the  compulsory  clause 
should  take  effect,  the  end  in  view  would  be  met.  What  he 
(the  speaker)  desired  was  that  the  complications  of  our  Act  of 
Parliament  siiould  not  be  insisted  upon,  especially  when  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  desired  them.  The  Chamber  could  ap- 
prove of  the  proposal  in  so  far  as  it  improved  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  were  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Mr.  Beard  said  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  legislative 
interference  if  landlords  and  tenants  were  all  good  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  omission  of  the 
I2th  clause  would  render  the  proposed  remedy  a  mocktry  and 
a  sham.  The  competition  for  farms  had  become  so  keen  that 
tenants  had  to  submit  to  the  landlords'  terms,  and  this  being 
so,  the  latter  ought  to  be  bound  to  allow  a  fair  compensation. 
He  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution :  "  That  this 
Chamber  approves  of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and 
considers  the  clauses  which  provide  compensation  for  dilapi- 
dations and  unexhausted  improvements  fair  and  just  as  Detween 
landlords  and  tenants." 

Mr.  T.  AvELiNG  seconded  this.  He  contended  that  the 
12th  clause  in  the  bill  was  most  important,  and  should  be 
retained,  as  it  was  high  time  that  the  interests  of  the  tenant 
should  be  protected.  Tiiere  was  but  one  country  in  Europe 
(Holland)  that  did  not  import  agricultural  produce,  and  there 
a  favourable  system  of  land  tenure  was  in  operation.  The 
plan  now  being  carried  out  in  England  necessitated  our  being 
indebted  to  foreign  countries  for  a  large  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  With  better  security,  more  capital  would  be 
invested,  and  this,  of  course,  would  bring  about  increased 
supplies. 

Sir  John  Croft  said  he  heartily  agreed  with  clause  20  of 
the  bill,  extending  the  notice  to  quit  from  six  months  to  twelve 
months.  With  regard  to  compensation  for  temporary  im- 
provements, how  could  it  be  said  that  a  farmer  had  no  allow- 
ance for  manure  ?  He  remembered  having  had  to  pay  a  iieavy 
sum  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  a  farm. 

A  Member  :  Then  you  were  taken  in. 

Sir  John  Croft  continued  by  suggesting  that  as  to  durable 
improvements,  notice  should  be  given  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord  at  the  time  they  were  being  carried  out.  In  sl'.ort, 
temporary  improvements  were  a  sham  ;  and  with  regard  to 
durable  and  permanent  improvements,  they  could  be  executed 
by  arrangement. 

Mr.  F.  Neame  said  it  was  a  custom  of  the  county  that  a 
tenant  should  be  allowed  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. Indeed,  he  had  known  instances  where  an  out- 
going tenant  had  been  mulcted  for  leaving  his  farm  in  a 
bad  state. 

Mr.  Lake  observed  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  no  compensation  was  allowed  for  expenditure  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  expiration  of  a  lease. 

Lord  Fitzwalter  having  withdrawn  his  motion,  the  original 
proposition  and  amendment  were  put,  when  the  former  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
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at  Stafford,  Mr.  Thomas  Kevillk,  presideut,  in  the  chair, 
said  the  subject  for  discussiou  was  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
James  Howard  and  Mr.  Clare  Read.  It  dealt  with  a  question 
of  very  great  importance,  and  he  thought  that  those  who  had 
studied  its  various  clauses  would  approve  of  the  bill  generally. 
Mr.  Masfen  said  that,  being  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  aid  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  he 
had  careful  ly  studied  the  measure,  and  he  could  confidently 
ask  that  Chamber  to  give  it  their  general  support.  He  had 
on  former  occasions  expressed  a  disinclination  to  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Legislature  in  this  matter,  but  he  had  now 
changed  his  view,  believing  that  the  growth  of  public  opinion 
was  much  more  marked  than  any  determination  on  the  part 
of  landlords  or  their  agents  to  bring  the  question  to  a  satis- 
factory termination.  Although  in  some  few  cases  the  good 
relatious  between  landlord  and  tenant  might  be  jeopardised  by 
the  fact  of  legislation  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  he 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  only  course  for 
farmers  to  pursue  was  to  support  the  bill  of  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Read.  No  one  could  deny  the  necessity  of  giving  greater 
encouragement  to  men  to  invest  more  capital  in  the  soil  than 
they  were  likely  to  do  when  they  knew  that  a  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  might  at  any  moment  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  their  improvements.  He  believed  that  the  bill  iu 
question  would  in  a  great  measure  [effect  the  desired  object. 
Objections  had  already  been  urged  against  the  measure,  but 
when  he  considered  the  source  from  whence  they  came  he  was 
only  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the  bill  was  sound  in  prin- 
ciple. He  knew  that  some  landed  proprietors  viewed  with 
great  jealousy  and  alarm  the  change  which  the  bill  proposed, 
but  he  felt  certain  that  the  more  they  studied  the  matter  for 
themselves  the  earlier  would  they  arrive  at  the  concUisioa 
that  the  bill  was  drawn  with  an  impartiality  which  was  worthy 
of  the  men  whose  names  were  attached  to  it.  They  heard 
from  Scotland  that  this  bill  did  not  go  sufficiently  far ;  but 
many  Scotchmen  held  extreme  views  on  this  subject,  so  that 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  moderate  a  bill  should 
not  meet  with  their  approval.  There  was  a  clause  in  the 
bill  excepting  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire  or  any  other  local 
custom.  They  were  all  aware  that  in  Lincolnshire  and 
some  parts  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire  a  custom 
prevailed  under  which  farmers  had  long  enjoyed  a  right  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  As  he  had 
said  before,  he  had  formerly  expressed  himself  averse  to 
legislation  in  this  matter,  not  because  he  considered  it  un- 
just, but  because  he  was  disinclined  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  many  of  his  friends,  who,  he  knew,  were 
actuated  by  the  best  motives.  So  many  obstacles  had,  how- 
ever, been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  persons  who  desired  to 
Iring  this  matter  to  a  satisfactory  termination  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation  alone  could  give  the 
farmers  permanent  relief.  Another  reason  why  legislation 
was  necessary  was  that  it  was  not  iu  the  power  of  many  limited 
owners  of  property  to  give  that  compensation  which  was  fair. 
Tlie  measure  would  remove  this  inability,  and  it  would,  more- 
over, give  trustees  and  others  facilities  for  raising  money  with 
which  to  give  compensation.  He  thought  he  might  congratu- 
late the  Chamber  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the  principles 
which  they  had  long  advocated  were  included  in  the  bill. 
While  it  afforded  the  landlord  every  protection,  and  gave  the 
tenant  security  for  capital  properly  invested  in  the  soil,  it 
would  not  commit  the  injustice  of  calling  upon  an  incoming 
tenant  to  pay  for  any  doubtful  or  capricious  "  improvements" 
which  his  predecessor  might  have  made.  The  bill  would  also 
afford  facilities  for  providing  proper  cottage  accommodation, 
which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  present  state  of 
the  labour  market.  They  all  knew  that  there  was  not  that 
demand  for  farms  wliich  existed  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
landlords  and  their  advisers  must  be  fully  aware  that  there 
wer3  certain  circumstances  which  caused  this  change  in 
opinion.  He  knew  a  farm  for  which,  when  it  was  vacant 
seven  years  ago,  there  were  no  less  than  45  applicants.  Tiie 
tarm  had  again  become  vacant,  and  now,  a  fortniglit  after 
Lady-day,  it  was  still  without  a  tenant.  Tliis  was  by  no  means 
the  only  case  which  had  come  under  his  knowledge.  It  was 
therefore  obvious  tliat  it  was  quite  as  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  landlords  as  that  of  the  tenants  that  greater  inducements 
Should  be  held  out  to  men  of  capital  to  invest  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.    He  would 


give  one  word  of  warning  to  the  landlords.  Unless  something 
in  the  shape  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  were  passed,  his 
opinion  was  that  before  long  a  very  great  deal  of  the  land  of 
this  country  would  either  be  farmed  by  the  landlords  them- 
selves, or  let  to  men  not  possessing  that  amount  of  capital 
which  was  requisite  to  make  the  soil  produce  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  pressing  wants  of  this  great  nation.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  "  Every  effort  be  made  by  the 
Chamber  to  support  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield  formally  seconded  the  motion,  re- 
serving any  remarks  until  a  later  period  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Braavn  congratulated  the  Chamber  on  being  called 
together  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  for  England,  for  he  fully  concurred  with  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  that  it  was  expedient,  with  a  view  to  the 
greater  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  increased 
production  of  food,  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tion and  ownership  of  land.  He  believed  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  proposed  Act  which  any  landlord  or  tenant  need 
fear.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the 
clauses,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  measure  was 
perfection ;  but  he  did  hope  and  believe  that  the  Chamber 
would  give  it  their  general  approval.  The  bill  was  a  complete 
innocent  when  compared  with  its  elder  sister,  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
some  such  measure  if  they  would  secure  the  landlord  from  bad 
husbandry  and  dilapidations,  and  afford  the  tenant  reasonable 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  He  could  con- 
firm Mr.  Masfen's  statement  that  tiiere  were  many  farms  which 
were  either  unoccupied  or  the  landlords  of  which  found  great 
difficulty  in  securing  tenants.  The  first  five  clauses  of  the  bill 
referred  to  the  question  of  compensation  for  improvements, 
whether  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  nature.  Then  came  a 
clause  securing  the  landlord  against  dilapidations  and  neglect 
of  his  land.  There  were  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  which  might 
be  open  to  question.  Clause  10  provided  that  where  a  tenant 
had  made  any  permanent  improvements  in  his  holding  without 
the  consent  iu  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  he  might, 
within  two  months  after  quitting,  remove  the  materials  of  the 
same,  making  good  all  damage  caused  by  their  formation,  erec- 
tion, or  removal,  provided  that  the  landlord  may  at  least,  two 
months  before  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  give  notice  of 
his  intention  to  claim  the  improvement,  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  He  saw  no  objection 
to  this  clause,  believing  it  was  only  fair  that  the  tenant  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position.  Clause  12  was  also  debateable 
ground,  and  raised  a  question  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
shirk.  "  Any  contract  made  by  a  tenant  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to 
make  any  claim  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make 
under  this  Act,  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void 
both  at  law  and  in  equity."  The  power  of  a  landlord  or  tenant 
to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act  was  withheld  by  that  clause. 
The  Act  would  vitiate  any  agreement  which  did  not  give  the 
tenant  compensation  for  unexliausted  improvements  and  pro- 
tect the  landlord  against  dilapidations  ;  and  he  thought  that 
this  was  as  it  should  be,  for  any  such  agreement  must  be  a  bad 
one.  With  regard  to  the  Lincolnshire  custom,  to  whicli  Mr. 
Masfen  had  alluded,  he  believed  that  it  had  worked  extremely 
well.  In  fact,  Lincolnshire  in  this  matter  had  long  set  an 
example  to  other  counties,  but  it  was  one  uufortunately  which 
had  not  been  generally  followed.  The  bill  also  preserved 
other  local  customs ;  but  on  this  matter  he  differed  from  its 
promoters,  for  the  customs  varied  so  greatly,  and  many  of 
them  were  scarcely  worth  preserving.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Brawn  said  that  though  many  portions  of  the  bill  might  be 
open  to  criticism,  he  thought  it  was  one  which  the  Chamber 
would  generally  approve  of.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
made  light  of  the  good  understanding  which  ought  to  exist 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  he  had  no  fear  that  such  an 
understanding  would  be  impaired  by  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liciifielii  said  he  thought  the  Chamber  would 
do  well  to  merely  commit  themselves  to  tlie  general  principle 
of  the  bill.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  go 
further,  and,  moreover,  it  would  take  more  than  a  day  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  different  clauses.  He  took  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Cliamber  that  legislation  upon  this  subject  being  in  their 
opinion  desirable,  they  believed  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  waa 
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a  fair,  just,  aud  reaeonable  attempt  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  had  been  so  frequently  discussed  by  that  Chamber.  His 
sole  reason  for  not  going  fully  into  the  subject  tliat  day  was 
that  it  liad  had  been  so  often  discussed  at  that  Chamber,  and 
even  before  its  establishment  at  agricultural  and  other  meet- 
ings. There  was  one  point  as  to  whicii  he  had  never  heard  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  tliat  was  that  it  was  not  only  desi- 
rable, but  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  investment  of  capital  in  land,  that  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  should  be  given.  The  manner  in  which 
this  principle  should  be  carried  out  was  the  ouly  point  on  which 
there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  owners  or 
occupiers  of  laud.  Not  long  ago  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  that  Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  committee  reported  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
particular  form  of  agreement  should  be  adopted.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  that  agreement  was  a  very  good  one,  and  very 
well  drawn,  but  he,  as  a  member  ol  the  committee,  stated  at 
the  time  his  opinion  that  the  mere  recommendation  of  a  par- 
ticular form  ot  agreement  would  not  meet  the  case,  and  that 
the.  time  had  come  when  legislation  upon  the  subject  was 
necessary.  Eor  a  great  many  years  attempts  had  been  made 
to  introduce  a  better  system  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but,  as  Mr.  M;isfen  had  said,  very  little,  if  anything, 
had  been  done  in  the  matter.  He  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion pointed  out  that  he  did  not  think  the  landlords  were  so 
much  to  blame  as  some  people  imagined,  and  that  tlie  tenant- 
farmers  were  quite  as  much  to  blame.  He  had  frequently  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  real  interest  on  the  part  of  tenant- 
farmers  in  this  question.  He  had  always  regretted  this  state 
of  things,  for  he  was  quite  sure  that  had  there  been  a  stronger 
feeling  on  their  part,  that  a  better  system  of  agreement  between 
laudlord  and  tenant  should  exist,  so  desirable  a  change  would 
have  been  already  effected.  But  he  attributed  this  apathy  to 
a  very  great  extent  to  there  being  in  existence  in  some  parts  of 
the  couutry  a  class  of  tenants  who,  having  little  or  no  capital, 
did  not  take  as  much  interest  iu  this  question  as  they  should 
do.  He  believed  that  this  was  one  main  cause  of  the  apathy 
which  existed.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  unless  they  had 
legislation  on  this  subject  they  would  never  get  tenant-farmers 
or  landlorls  to  take  that  serious  view  which  he  maintained 
they  ought  to  do  of  the  duty  of  securing  a  larger  production 
from  the  soil  than  they  had  at  present.  He  was  quite  sure 
♦■'lat  a  great  deal  of  tlie  land  in  this  country  was  managed 
without  sufficient  attention  to  the  importance  of  making  that 
production  as  large  as  capital,  skill,  and  scientific  knowledge 
could  make  it.  He  believed  that  this  was  mainly  owing  to 
what  he  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  overlook  the  import- 
ance of,  and  that  was  the  good  understanding  wliich  existed 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  was  afraid  that  there  had 
been  a  somewhat  too  good  understanding  between  them  on 
many  points,  and  that  they  were  too  well  satisfied  to  go  on  as 
they  were  without  making  those  improvements  whicli  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  couutry.  Did 
he  believe  that  legislation  upon  this  subject  would  interfere 
with  that  description  of  good  understanding  which  was  really 
desirable  between  landlord  and  tenant,  he  should  be  the  last  to 
advocate  it,  but  he  did  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  With- 
out committing  himself  to  all  the  details  of  the  bill,  he  was 
quite  certain  that  should  it  pass,  that  good  understanding 
would  remain  exactly  where  it  was,  so  far  as  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  remain,  and  that  upon  all  those  properties  which 
were  well  managed,  and  where  the  respective  duties  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  were  appreciated,  any  lecourse  to  litigation 
would  be  as  rare  as  it  was  at  present.  But  it  would,  he  be- 
lieved, simply  place  them  all  in  that  desirable  position  which 
by  a  long-established  custom  prevailed  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
recourse  to  law  was  exceedingly  rare.  Tor  these  reasons  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  support  the  resolution  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Masfen,  taking  it  simply  as  an  expression  of 
approval  of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and  of  the  desire 
of  the  Chamber  to  give  every  assistance  to  Mr.  Howard  and 
Mr.  Head  in  carrying  a  bill  based  upon  such  fair  and  reason- 
able principles. 

The  Chairman  fully  concurred  in  the  observation  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  pass  a 
general  resolution  of  approval  and  an  expression  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  give  it  their  best  support.  The  resolution  did  not, 
however,  quite  come  up  to  his  views,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  to  add  a  few  more  words,  showing  more  clearly 
that  the  Chamber  approved  generally  of  the  measure. 


Mr.  Masfen  having  assented  to  the  chairman's  suggestion, 
the  resolution  was  amended  as  follows  :  "  That  this  Chamber 
approves  of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and  will  use 
every  effort  to  assist  the  promoters  in  its  progress  through  the 
House." 

The  Chairman  added  that  he  might  congratulate  the 
Chamber  on  the  adoption  in  the  bill  of  a  great  many  clauses  of 
the  Staffordshire  agreement.  He  thought  the  Chamber  might 
take  credit  to  themselves  that  they  had  done  something  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Carrington  Smith  next  proposed  "  That  a  petition, 
signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Staffordshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  be  presented  to  the  House  ot  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill, 
and  that  Sir  Smith  Child  be  requested  to  present  such  petition. 
That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of 
the  borough  and  county  members  for  Staffordshire,  and  that 
they  be  requested  to  give  their  support  to  the  bill."  Mr.  Smith 
remarked  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  Earl 
of  Liclifield  had  said  about  tenant-farmers  having  been  very 
apathetic  in  the  question  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  legislation  would  take  place  uuless  they  who 
were  primarily  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  would 
assist  in  passing  the  bill  through  tlie  House. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Perry  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  Ipswich,  Mr.  E.  S.  Corrance,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  L.  Everett,  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Ma- 
hon,  who  said  •.  "  As  to  the  general  principle  of  '  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,'  it  is  one  which  I  thoroughly 
endorse,  and  for  that  reason,  since  the  Bill  appears  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  that  basis,  I  am  prepared  to  support  it,  subject  to 
certain  changes.  At  the  same  time  there  are  several  clauses 
in  the  Bill  to  which  1  wholly  object,  and  especially  to  the 
stringency  and  the  harsh  wording  of  tlie  13th  clause.  My 
opinion  is  that,  provided  compensation  be  paid  to  an  outgoing 
tenant  for  the  value  of  his  '  unexhausted  improvements'  (which 
is  already  very  frequently  done},  I  would  not  insult  fair-deahng 
landlords  and  an  enhghtened  tenantry  by  preventing  them  from 
drawing  up  any  agreement  they  may  wish  to  make,  suited  to 
their  various  interests  and  localities." 

The  President  said :  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  before 
they  discussed  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Read,  if  he  called  their  attention  to  certain  points.  B.e- 
should  uot  atttempt  to  express  any  definite  personal  opinion, 
but  the  points,  though  of  some  complexity,  were,  he  thought, 
well  worthy  of  their  study.  To  them  this  was  no  new  subject. 
About  three  months  ago  the  Chamber  discussed  this  question 
as  an  abstract  proposition  and  arrived  at  a  very  sensible  reso- 
lution. The  intention  of  the  Bill  was  pretty  obvious.  It 
recognized  the  fact  that  throughout  England  the  greatest 
dissimilarity  prevailed  as  to  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  this  was,  he  believed,  a  bond  fide  and  hOi^est  en- 
deavour to  secure  those  relations  upon  a  common  and  uniform 
basis.  There  were  three  ways  of  considering  the  question- 
first,  politically  ;  secondly,  from  the  landlord's ;  and  thirdly, 
from  the  tenant's  point  of  view.  He  trusted  the  first  would 
not  be  introduced.  On  the  second  he  would  ask — what  are 
the  landlord's  interests?  He  answered — to  secure  men  of 
capital  to  take  his  farms  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  to 
increase  the  Icompetition  for  farms.  If,  therefore,  the  Bill 
would  do  \vhat  Mr.  Howard  said  it  would,  namely, 
bring  men  of  capital  into  the  farms,  because  of  the 
greater  security  given,  he  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
landlord  so  blind  to  his  own  interest  as  not  to  accept  its 
provisions  instantly.  The  point  of  view  which  would  most 
interest  this  chamber  was,  however,  the  tenants, 
and  he  reminded  them  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  tenants,  tlie  incoming  and  the  outgoing,  and  he  warned 
them  not  to  look  at  this  measure  merely  as  outgoing  tenants, 
or  they  might  do  an  injury  to  the  incoming  tenant.  The  refer- 
ence back  to  the  indefinite  and  vague  customs  of  the  country 
iu  clause  14  would  militate  against  its  successful  operation. 
The  Bill  provided  that  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  in  respect  of  all  unexhausted  improvements, 
which  it  divided  into  three  classes— first,  temporary  improve- 
ments, under  which  were  included  manures  and  fertilizers  to 
other  than  corn  crops,  and  corn  and  cake  consumed  upon  the 
farm ;  secondly,  durable  improvements,  which  included  the 
getting  out  and  removal  of  stones,  liming,  chalking,  marling, 
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claying,  bouiug,  and  lajiug  ilowapenuauent  pasture.  It  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  liira  to  be  a  question  whether  a  tenant  who 
only  held  from  year  to  year  ought  to  do  such  improvements. 
The  next  class  was  permanent  improvements,  which  included 
draining,  improvement  of  water  courses,  erection  of  buildings, 
&c.,  and  were  these  such  things  as  ought  to  be  done  by  a 
yearly  tenant  ?  To  landlords  he  would  say — if  they  chose  to 
allow  their  tenantry  to  acquire  such  rights  it  would  become  a  sort 
of  partnership,  and  part  of  the  property  would  pass  out  of  the 
landlords'  liands.  All  improvements  of  that  class  should  be 
done  by  the  landlords.  It  was  provided  that  the  amount  to 
be  allowed  for  improvements  should  be  decided  by  arbitrators, 
but  he  suggested  that  experience  was  not  very  favourable  as  to 
unexhausted  improvements.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Baxter  that  they  would  cost  from  £3  to  £5,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts nearly  £8  per  acre.  He  further  went  on  to  point  out 
that  this  would  have  ultimately  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant. 
Clause  12  provides  that  the  tenant  shall  not  contract  himself 
out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  which  he  thought  a  very  silly 
clause.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was,  if  possible,  to  secure  to 
the  tenant  compensation  for  improvements ;  but  the  astute 
gentlemen  who  drew  it  up  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it, 
and  they  were  afraid  that  some  preternaturally  sharp  landlord, 
or  some  preternaturally  sharp  agent  on  his  behalf,  might  drive 
a  gimlet  hole  through  the  Bill,  and,  by  what  he  could  call 
nothing  less  than  a  fraudulent  contract,  endeavour  to  bar  his 
tenant  from  receiving  the  advantages  which  the  Act  conferred. 
Were  there  many  landlords  who  were  likely  to  do  this,  and 
was  it  worth  the  while  of  the  promoters  to  imperil  their  whole 
Bill  by  the  introduction  of  this  clause  to  stop  such  a  gimlet 
hole  as  this.  He  urged  that  this  would  prevent  agreements 
which  were  frequently  made  in  cases  where  there  were  con- 
siderable dilapidations,  and  the  landlord  allowed  the  tenant  a 
21  years'  lease  on  easy  terms  on  condition  that  he  made  the 
repairs.  That  was  a  very  sweeping  provision,  and  one  to 
which,  as  he  thought,  very  just  exception  had  been  taken. 
The  root  of  all  their  relations  was  contract.  Centuries  back 
they  could  not  be  trusted  to  make  agreements  for  themselves, 
but  tliey  had  emancipated  themselves  from  that  uow.  He 
(Mr.  Cori-ance)  voted  for  the  third  clause  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  and  he  believed  his  friend,  Mr.  Biddell,  never  forgave 
him  for  it ;  but  things  M'ere  very  different  here.  In  Ireland 
the  idea  was  to  substitute  the  lawyer  for  the  blunderbuss,  but 
here  they  had  got  past  the  blunderbuss,  and  did  not  want  the 
lawyer.  It  could  hardly  be  said  tliat  a  measure  of  this  in- 
tolerable stringency  was  absolutely  necessary.  As  to  the  re- 
ference to  arbitration,  he  thought  the  expenses  of  arbitration, 
as  well  as  its  general  effect,  would  not  tend  to  improve  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Then,  again,  as  to  the 
power  vested  in  the  Enclosure  Commissioners.  We  had  all 
sorts  of  commissioners,  and  he  believed  the  country  was 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  them,  and  he  could  not  recom- 
mend the  placing  of  any  such  arbitrary  powers  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  body. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dawson  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Corrance  from  Mr.  Baxter's  book  did  not 
apply  to  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Everett  felt  that  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  for  having  brought  this  grievance 
before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill.  It  looked  hke 
bringing  matters  to  a  practical  solution,  and  he  should  like  to 
see  other  grievances  which  they  had  discussed  from  year  to 
year  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  He  had  been  carefully 
through  the  Bill,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  it 
were  passed  with  some  amendments  it  would  confer  great 
benefit  on  landlord  and  tenant,  and  would  do  more  good  than 
any  Act  which  had  been  passed  for  many  a  long  day.  The  title 
of  the  Bill  he  thought  an  unfortunate  one  ;  its  object  really 
was  to  give  security  to  the  tenant  for  his  capital— an  unques- 
tionably just  and  proper  object— to  improve  agriculture,  and 
to  induce  the  tenant  to  improve  his  landlord's  property  for 
their  mutual  advantage.  Mr.  Everett  then  referred  to  the  three 
classes  of  improvements  spoken  of,  and  remarked  that  the  first 
simply  meant  that  if  a  man  had  been  farming  high  and  using 
plenty  of  cake  and  corn  for  feed,  he  should  be  paid  for  the  un- 
exhausted value  of  them.  There  were  only  two  ways  of  meet- 
ing this,  one  by  a  long  notice  to  quit,  say  two  years,  during 
which  a  man  could  let  the  farm  down,  or  by  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  Bill,  which  he  thought  decidedly  the  better  course  of  the 
two  and  one  which  would  be  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
landlord   and   all  concerned.    As   to  the  second  class— viz., 


durable  improvements,  only  such  ai  had,  lu  the  opinion  of  the 
arbitrators,  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  which  was  all  the  protection  that 
could  reasonably  be  asked  for.  Under  the  head  of  permanent 
improvements  it  was  provided  that  if  the  land  required  drain- 
ing, and  the  tenant  could  not  obtain  his  landlord's  consent,  the 
tenant  was  empowered  to  do  it  himself.  The  landlord  was 
protected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  other  class  of  improve- 
ments, he  being  only  compelled  to  pay  what  in  the  opinions  of 
the  arbitrators  has  been  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm ; 
and  further,  if  the  landlord  could  not  or  did  not  wish  to  pay 
himself,  and  no  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  incoming 
tenant,  he  could  borrow  the  money  at  five  per  cent.,  to  be  re- 
paid in  35  years  ;  so  that  the  landlord  would  not  be  a  farthing 
out  of  pocket,  even  putting  the  hardest  and  extremest  case. 
It  was  further  provided  that  the  tenant  should  pay  for  dilapi- 
dations and  deteriorations  arising  from  his  fault,  and  another 
clause  enabled  the  tenant  to  erect  any  buildings  he  thought  fit, 
should  the  landlord  not  consent,  and  to  take  them  away  at  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy  ;  but  there  was  this  advantage  for  the 
landlord,  that  he  was  to  have  the  first  offer  of  the  buildings, 
which  he  would  probably  be  able  to  purchase  of  the  outgoing 
tenant  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  he  could  erect  them  himself. 
As  to  clause  12,  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of  the  evil 
of  permissive  legislation.  This  Bill  would  be  permissive  legis- 
lation if  it  were  not  for  that  clause.  Without  that  clause  the 
Bill  would  become  useless  and,  if  they  had  any  legislation  at 
all,  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  that  clause.  He  was  quite 
sure  no  tenant  would  wish  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Bill,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  what  landlord  would 
wish  to  contract  his  tenant  out  of  them.  It  was  to  the  land- 
lord's interest  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  same  protection 
for  his  property  that  he  had  for  his  own.  The  objection  urged 
by  the  IPresident,  in  reference  to  a  21  years'  lease,  was  met  by 
the  clause  which  provided  that  if  the  holder  of  a  21  years' 
lease  did  not  make  the  improvements  so  as  to  recoup  himself 
within  that  time  he  should  have  no  claim. 

Mr,  Biddell  :  The  worst  clause  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Everett  continued :  Clause  20  provided  for  twelve 
months'  notice,  which  he  thought  sufficient  if  the  bill  passed  ; 
if  not,  it  ought  to  be  18  months  or  two  years.  Clause  23 
provided  that  a  limited  owner  should  have  power  to  give  a 
lease  for  21  years,  which  he  did  not  think  was  right ;  but  he 
believed  that  if  the  bill  were  passed,  leases  would  be  considered 
as  of  comparatively  little  value.  Having  gone  carefully 
through  the  bill,  he  thought  they  owed  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Read  for  having  grappled  with  this  confes- 
sedly difiicult  subject,  and  he  hoped  that  the  bill,  with  some 
amendments,  would  meet  with  the  hearty  support  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  would  make 
a  man  feel  that  if  he  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  land  he  would  not  be  out  of  pocket  when  he  left  or 
died,  but  that  he  or  his  children  would  receive  the  just  reward 
of  his  industry. 

Col.  Tomline,  M.P.,  said  if  Mr.  Read  had  been  here,  he 
would  have  asked  him  a  few  questions.  He  would  take  the 
bill  as  an  Act  to  be  interpreted  by  judges,  who  knew  nothing 
of  agriculture,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
two  classes,  lawyers  and  landowners  ;  and  he  mentioned  that  a 
land  agent  had  written  to  T/te  Mark  Lane  Express  stating  that 
he  had  let  a  farm  of  700  acres  upon  the  terms  of  this  Bill  at 
£2,800  instead  of  £,1000  on  the  old  terms,  and  was  not  that  a 
great  advantage  to  the  landlords  ?  As  to  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  all  manures  purchased,  and  for  cake  consumed, 
there  ought  to  be  some  safeguard  against  adulteration.  As  to 
paying  for  corn  consumed,  he  said  if  a  man  grew  ten  acres  of 
barley  at  an  average  of  five  quarters  per  acre,  it  would  be 
worth  £100.  Supposing  he  used  it  on  the  farm,  however,  he 
would  get  his  improved  beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  under  this 
bill  the  £100  for  the  barley  too,  so  that  the  landlord,  if  he  re- 
ceived £15  for  the  rent,  would  be  £85  out  of  pocket.  As  to 
the  clause  with  reference  to  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbi- 
trators, was  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  he  thought 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  farm  would  not  let  for  so  much 
more,  the  arbitrators  should  be  responsible.  The  12th  clause 
he  said  rendered  every  agreement  and  lease  impossible,  and 
would  ))revent  any  restriction  as  to  cropping,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Biddell  admitted  that  literally  the  Colonel  was 
right ;  it  was  a  badly  worded  clause,  and  needed  amendment. 

Col.  Tomline  continued  :  As  to  the  reference  to  Lincoln- 
shire    Tenant-llight,      he    had       lived      in      Lincolnshire 
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all  Ins  hie  aad  iie,  perlinps,  sliuuld  ustouibli  Iheiu  wlieu 
he  said  there  was  no  such  thing.  He  objected  to  the  power 
given  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners.  He  almost  doubted 
the  policy  of  bringing  in  this  Bill  at  all  now.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  given  notice  of  a  BiU  which  it  was  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  support,  to  assimilate  the  county  and  the  borough  fran- 
chise, which  rather  altered  the  case.  He  knew  many  mem- 
bers who  would  immediately  get  up  and  move  a  clause  to 
restrict  all  holdings  to  100  acres.  At  a  largely-attended 
meeting  at  Scarborough,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  presiding,  50 
acres  had  been  decided  upon  as  the  limit.  The  provision  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  poor  man  t  j  possess  land,  and  if  the  principle  of  the  BiU 
were  admitted  they  would  have  clauses  moved  to  fix  the 
minimum  of  wages  at  18s.,  20s.,  and  22s.  He  would  also  have 
asked  Mr.  Read,  had  he  been  present,  whether  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  tlie  introduction  of  clauses  providing  for 
perfect  freedom  of  cultivation  and  the  better  incidence  of 
rating.  Years  ago  he  was  tbe  only  one  in  Lincolnshire  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  and  his  tenants  would  hardly  look  at  him. 
He  thought  then  the  farmers  would  do  themselves  mischief, 
and  he  believed  they  would  do  more  mischief  now  if  they 
interfered  with  freedom  of  contract. 

Mr.  Newso:n  Garrett  said  the  President's  vas  a  very  able 
speech  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view.  This  was  an  im- 
portant measure  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  men  like  the  gallant  colonel,  who  had  just 
sat  down,  should  look  upon  it  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  but  they 
must  remember  that  besides  their  interests  there  were  the 
interests  of  the  tenantry  to  consider.  He  defended  the  12th 
clause  as  the  vital  part  of  the  Bill,  which  would  be  of  no  use 
whatever  without  it,  and  he  could  not  see  why  it  should  be 
objected  to.  The  Act  would  settle  a  very  difficult  and  knotty 
point.  Col.  Tomline  had  made  a  very  extraordinary  statement, 
if  it  were  truth — he  begged  his  pardon — if  it  were  the  fact — 
»s  to  the  effect  of  the  clause  giving  compensation  for  corn  con- 
sumed, and  he  must  think  there  was  some  mistake  about  that. 
As  to  the  various  little  imperfections  pointed  out,  the  Bill  had 
yet  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  said  there 
never  was  an  Act  passed  yet  that  a  coach  and  four  could  not 
be  driven  through.  It  was  not  for  them  to  go  finding  these 
little  holes,  but  to  pass  a  resolution  approving  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  a  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  a  principle  which  he  heartily  and  conscienti- 
ously supported. 

Lord  Henniker  said  there  were  three  classes  of  griev- 
ances— a  real  grievance,  an  imaginary  grievance,  and  one 
which  was  not  a  grievance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  griev- 
ance to  a  certain  extent.  This  question,  he  thought,  came 
under  the  third  class.  He  believed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
or  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  good  feeling  ex- 
isting between  landlord  and  tenant  and  the  good  customs 
which  prevailed  in  most  of  our  counties  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect both  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  agreements  they  make. 
In  this  as  in  other  things  they  had  not  perfection,  but  he 
looked  with  great  disfavour  on  auy  scheme  for  making  the  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenant  strictly  commercial. 
They  would  say  he  was  entirely  against  the  Bill,  but  such  was 
not  the  case ;  many  clauses  were  very  good  indeed.  A  well- 
considered  measure  would  be  of  benefit  in  guarding  against 
those  exceptional  cases  where  injustice  existed,  and  in  recog- 
nising existing  good  customs  which  now  protected  both  land- 
lord and  tenant — making  them,  as  it  were,  law,  and  it  would 
also,  without  doing  away  with  freedom  of  contract,  to  which 
he  would  not  consent,  lay  down  a  rule  which  would  be  followed 
in  drawing  up  agreements  in  almost  every  case.  He  believed 
also  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  principles  acknow- 
ledged by  all  honourable  and  upright  men  now,  whatever  the 
state  of  the  law  might  be.  He  was  not  for  a  complicated 
measure  of  this  kind  ;  it  was  not  required ;  but  a  fairly  con- 
sidered measure,  with  a  few  clauses  providing  for  unexhausted 
improvements  and  fordilapidations  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
a  very  good  thing,  and  both  landlords  and  tenants  would  be 
gainers  thereby.  Nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  the 
12th  clause,  and  nothing  would  tent  more  to  endless  litigation, 
because  it  interfered  with  freedom  of  contract  which  was  the 
groundwork  of  aU  honest  dealing.  Did  anybody  mean  to  tell 
them  they  were  not  able  to  make  contracts  for  themselves. 
His  experience  was  that  contracts  were  honourably 
made  and  when  made  were  honourably  carried  out.  He,  as  a 
landlord,     should      be     ashamed     to    give     other  than  a 


fair  agreement,  and  it  under  it  any  exceptional  hard- 
ships were  experienced  he  sliould  be  happy  to  listen  to  any 
complaiiit.  If  they  once  admitted  this  principle  of  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract,  where  were  they  to  stop  ? 
Where  there  was  no  agreement  he  should  have  uo  objection  to 
an  Act  of  this  kind.  He  hoped  Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Howard 
would  consent  to  modify  this  12th  clause,  and  he  was  supported 
in  his  appeal  for  this  by  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  upon  which  resolution  the  bill  was  to 
a  certain  extent  founded.  As  regarded  permanent  improve- 
ments, he  thought  they  should  be  done  by  the  landlord  ;  not 
even  draining  ought  to  be  done  without  leave,  though  no  sen- 
sible landlord  would  object  to  draining.  There  had  been  some 
talk  of  referring  the  bill  to  a  select  committee,  and  he  did 
not  see  that  much  harm  would  be  done  by  that,  for  nothing 
was  worse  than  passing  a  bill  of  such  importance  in  a  great 
hurry. 

Mr.  Kersey  moved  the  same  resolution  as  had  been  passed 
by  the  Central  Chamber — "That  this  Chamber,  without 
pledging  itself  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  approves  of  its  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value  of 
improvements  and  to  the  landlord  for  dilapidations  or  deterio- 
ration cause  by  the  fault  of  the  tenant,  and  desires  that  where 
this  is  not  given  by  lease  or  agreement  it  should  be  provided 
by  legislative  action."  He  should  prefer  that  the  Bill  should 
go  to  a  select  committee,  and  with  reference  to  some  remarks 
which  had  been  made  he  would  say  that  if  all  landlords  were 
like  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken,  no  legislation  would 
be  necessary.  He  believed  the  Bill  would  cause  a  good  deal 
of  litigation,  there  being  so  many  contradictory  clauses.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  there  should  be  legislation,  but  he  be- 
lieved the  discussion  of  the  Bill  would  do  far  more  good  than 
any  legislation.  They  had  seen  the  result  of  the  discussions 
on  the  Game-laws,  as  to  which  landlords  were  making  conces- 
sions every  day  of  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits.  He  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  adhering  to  the  12th  clause,  which  was 
justly  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  many  landlords. 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  three  questions  to  consider — first,  do  we  want  a  measure 
of  this  sort?  if  so,  is  this  tiie  measure  that  we  can  soonest 
mould  to  meet  our  requirements  ?  and  thirdly,  is  it  imperative 
to  insert  the  12th  clause  ?  He  should  not  like  to  say  there 
was  a  great  grievance,  but  there  might  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant.  He  at  first 
looked  upon  the  Bill  with  some  suspicion,  and  had  written  to 
Mr.  Read,  putting  all  sorts  of  awkward  questions,  which  he 
must  say  that  gentleman  answered  very  satisfactorily.  The 
12th  clause  embodied  a  very  wide  principle,  which  they  would 
do  well  to  look  into  before  they  adopted  it,  because  if  they 
once  admitted  that  principle  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  par- 
ties came  forward  and  applied  that  principle  where  it  would 
not  be  quite  so  acceptable.  Still  he  could  not  help  seeing  that 
if  this  Act  were  passed  without  the  12th  clause  there  was 
hardly  an  estate  in  the  kingdom  on  which  there  would  not  be 
a  condition  prefixed  to  every  lease  that  nothing  in  the  Act 
should  be  binding.  Even  that,  however,  would  not  induce 
him  to  introduce  a  principle  which  could  be  turned  in  so  many 
ways  against  them.  However,  he  must  tell  them  that  having 
gone  carefully  through  the  Bill  with  Mr.  Everett,  he  was  fa- 
vourably impressed  with  it  as  a  first  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
object  it  was  designed  to  efi'ect.  As  to  what  Col.  Tomline  had 
said  as  to  the  consumption  of  corn,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was 
only  the  unexhausted  value  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

Col.  ToMi.iNE  adhered  to  his  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 

Mr.  H.  Biddell  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  whatever  the 
wording  of  the  Bill  the  intention  was  as  he  had  interpreted  it. 
He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  that  what  one  received  some- 
body else  would  have  to  pay  for,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much 
protection  from  the  landlord  as  a  matter  between  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  tenant.  He  disapproved  of  the  powers  given  to 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  and  he  could  not  understand  how 
men  hke  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  could  put  them  in.  They 
seemed  to  be  a  little  frightened  at  the  word  arbitrators,  but  if 
the  Bill  had  only  said  valuers  they  would  not  have  been  so 
frightened.  If  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right  was  a  myth, 
theirs  in  Suffolk  was  something  less.  There  was  a  recognized 
scale  of  charges  between  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  but 
hovf  far  they  were  binding  in  law  he  did  not  know.  There  was 
a  special  provision  tliat  what  was  paid  for  under  the  custom 
should  not  be  paid  for  under  the  Act.  The  Act  was  better  than 
'  the  system  of  long  leases,  for  if  a  man  had  a  21  years'  lease  he 
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began  to  let  the  farm  down  iu  the  sixteenth  year,  and  it  took 
the  new  man  just  as  long  to  get  it  into  good  condition  again, 
60  that  there  was  so  much  lost.  He  believed  the  Bill  was  well 
calculated  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  view  if  carefully  looked 
to  and  some  clauses  amended. 

Mr.  R.  Garrakd  thought  no  legislation  was  needed.  He 
remarked  that  the  amount  allowed  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments had  been  gradually  increasing,  and  had  crept  up  £1  an 
acre  in  the  last  20  years 

Tiie  Pkesident  said  Mr.  Garrett  had  referred  to  him  as  the 
landlords'  spokesman.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
His  object  was  to  point  out  that  there  were  two  tenant  interests 
involved,  and  the  landlord  was  quite  secure  in  liis  position,  as 
he  would  be  recouped  by  the  incoming  tenant.  If  the  land- 
lords took  exception  to  the  bill,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  incoming  tenant.  He  gathered  from  Mr.  Biddell's  observa- 
tions, and  the  little  contradiction  between  him  and  Colonel 
Tomline,  that  the  bill  was  not  so  explicit  as  it  might  be.  It 
had  been  proposed  to  reject  the  bill  iu  tofo,  a  course  which 
would  never  have  his  approbation,  and  it  had  been  also  pro- 
posed to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee.  The  agricultural  in- 
terest had  not  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  select  committees, 
and  unless  a  committee  were  appointed  irrespective  of  party,  he 
had  no  hope  of  any  beneficial  result. 

Mr.  Everett  said  the  resolution  contained  the  very  gist  of 
the  12th  clause,  when  it  said  that  where  this  security  was  not 
provided  by  lease  or  agreement,  it  should  be  provided  by  law. 
This  clause  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  freedom  of  contract.  They  had  had  freedom  of  contract, 
and  the  result  was  tlmt  the  tenant  had  not  that  security  for  his 
capital  which  he  ought  to  have,  and  he  urged  that  if  the 
clause  were  struck  out,  they  might  throw  the  bill  into  the 
waste.paper  basket. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  after  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  ended. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  York  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  W. 
J,  Ware,  Skirpenbeck,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Peacock  said  the  Bill  in  question  was  one  which  was 
much  needed.  It  the  farmer  had  payment  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  feeding  stuffs,  &c.,  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
lay  out  money  in  extra  cultivation.  In  changes  of  tenancy 
the  laud  would  be  left  in  better  condition,  for  they  all  knew 
that  where  land  had  been  exhausted,  it  took  some  years  and 
much  expense  to  bring  it  into  good  condition  again.  The 
landlord  had  an  equal  claim  for  dilapidation  and  deterioration 
if  the  land  had  not  been  properly  cultivated,  and  buildings, 
gates,  fences,  roads,  &c.,  kept  in  tenantable  order.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  tenant  wanted  to  make  farm  agreements 
for  his  own  advantage  exclusively ;  but  that  he  denied ;  for  no 
person  could  say  conscientiously  but  that  the  clauses  in  that 
Bill  were  more  in  favour  of  the  landlord  than  the  tenantry. 
They  did  not  advocate  more  for  the  out-going  tenant  than  the 
value  received  by  the  landower  or  in-coming  tenant.  They 
were  not  disciples  of  Messrs.  Stuart  Mill,  Carter,  Bradlaugh, 
&c.,  who  wished  for  so  great  a  change  in  the  land  laws,  but 
they  did  desire  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  system  of  trans- 
ferring  land.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  appointed  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  existing 
facilities  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  improvement  of 
land,  with  instructions  to  report  whether  any  alteration  in  the 
law  were  necessary.  The  only  desire  of  that  Chamber  was  to 
encourage  every  occupier  of  land  to  cultivate  his  farm  so  that 
the  most  meat  and  grain  might  be  produced.  But  lie  asked 
how  could  this  be  done,  when,  generally  speaking,  according  to 
the  present  system  of  farm  agreement  in  that  district  the 
tenant  might  have  to  leave  his  farm  at  six  months'  notice 
without  recompense  for  improvements,  extra  manures,  or  feed- 
ing stutTs,  which  might  be  left  in  the  land  for  tlie  benefit  of 
the  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant.  Instances  of  that  kind, 
though  they  miglit  seldom  occur,  were  a  great  bar  to  good 
cultivation.  Tiie  nature  of  tiie  tenant  farmer's  occupation 
was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it  on  advan- 
tageously without  investing  capital  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  future 
period  ;  and  hence  security  of  tenure  with  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  was  absolutely  necessary.  Security 
of  tenure  at  present  was  tlie  exception  and  not  the  rule  in 
England  and  Wales.  Compensation  such  as  he  had  spoken 
of  would,  by  affording  security  to  the  investment  of  capital, 
induce  a  far  more  extended  application  of  it  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.    Security  of  capital  would  stimulate  cultivation 


generally  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  whereby  they 
would  increase  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil.  Increased  popu- 
lation and  enlarged  demand  rendered  agricultural  improve- 
ments no  less  acts  of  private  duty  than  public  policy ;  and 
every  measure  which  rendered  the  occupation  of  land  more 
beneficial  to  the  tenant-farmer  must  be  productive  of  propor- 
tionate benefit  to  the  owner.  They  had  many  good  and  consi- 
derate landlords  and  land-agents  who  wished  for  no  advantage, 
but  were  pleased  to  see  their  tenants  comfortable  and  pros- 
perous ;  but  life  was  uncertain,  and  sometimes  great  changes 
took  place  on  property  under  such  circumstances.  Eor  his 
part  he  preferred  a  spring  entry  and  a  yearly  tenancy,  with 
Tenant- Right  to  a  lease.  He  thought  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  gave  protection  to  good  tenants  againt  bad  land- 
lords, and  also  to  good  landlords  against  bad  tenants.  He 
trusted  the  Bill  would  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
promoters  of  the  Bill  had  done  their  best  to  provide  effectual 
reform,  and  it  became  them  to  assist  them  in  the  battle  which 
they  would  have  to  fight  iu  order  to  make  the  measure  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Grayston,  the  secretary,  read  several  of  the  clauses  of 
the  proposed  Bill,  after  which 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  afraid  clause  20  would  not 
work  so  well  as  was  anticipated  if  it  became  law.  As  a  land- 
agent  and  as  a  practical  man  he  doubted  whether  a  twelve 
months'  notice  to  quit  would  answer,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  landlord  when  the  property  had  to  be  sold  ;  and 
also  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  tenant  when  his  family 
wanted  to  quit  the  farm.  The  clause  as  to  a  twelve  months' 
notice  to  quit  would  require  a  good  deal  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Barstow  (Askham)  said  at  present  they  had  practically 
a  twelve  mouth's  notice,  as  all  tenants  must  leave  in  spring 
unless  it  was  an  autumn  tenancy. 

Mr.  Smith  (Escrick)  said  that  Mr.  Peacock's  paper  was  a 
very  temperate  and  careful  resume  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill,  and  he  was  sure  that  very  few  persons  indeed  would  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Peacock  in  his  views.  In  reading  the  Bill 
over  there  were  some  things  which  he  did  not  like,  but  it  was 
meant  iu  the  right  course.  A  door  would  be  opened  for  valu- 
ations, which  would  need  looking  after. 

Mr.  Jolly  (York)  said  that  their  worthy  chairman  had 
alluded  to  the  difiiculties  of  a  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  for  instance  the  death  of 
either  owner  or  occupier.  He,  however,  did  not  see  any  more 
difficulty  attached  to  a  twelve  months'  notice  than  one  for  six 
months,  and  it  was  the  same  for  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  was  like  any  new  thing  that  came  into  operation  and  must 
have  a  beginning.  Being  different  to  what  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  it  must  have  a  fair  trial.  The  question  was  one 
that  ought  to  be  more  studied  by  the  landlords,  and  more 
especially  so  by  their  agents.  The  Bill  in  his  opinion  was 
more  in  favour  of  the  landlord  than  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Barstow  believed  that  no  tenant  left  his  farm  as  he 
ought  to  do,  the  dilapidations  in  many  cases  being  consider- 
able. The  more  time  was  given  to  a  tenant  to  quit  the  more 
likely  was  he  to  injure  the  land.  He  agreed,  however,  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  more  defined  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  He  considered  that  the  Bill  was  too  complicated, 
what  was  wanted  being  a  simpler  measure. 

Mr.  BiNNiNGTON  (Sheriff  Hutton)  said  that  there  were 
some  things  in  the  Bill  of  which  he  did  not  exactly  approve, 
but  he  believed  that  as  a  whole  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Peacock  moved  "  That  this  Chamber  expresses  its 
general  approval  of  the  Bill,  as  tending  to  encourage  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  the  soil,  and  of  increasing  its  produc- 
tive power,  and  that  it  does  justice  alike  both  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant." 

Mr.  Dickson  (Heslington)  seconded  the  motion.  He 
looked  upon  the  Bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Bill  being  to  encourasce 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  intelligent  tenant-farmers  in  this 
country.  It  had  been  said  that  insecurity  of  tenure  had  been 
the  means  of  preventing  the  land  producing  what  it  ought  to 
do,  and  this  he  believed  was  sometimes  the  case  from  personal 
experience,  and  he  was  sorry  it  was  so.  The  Bill  would  give 
security  to  the  enterprise  of  a  good  tenant,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  bad  tenant  it  would  give  security  to  the  landlord. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
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held  at  Christchurcli,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  "  The  necessity  of  further  security  for  tenant's  capital 
and  more  liberal  covenants,"  Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Beach,  M.P.,  the 
president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  H.  BonE  (Bisterne)  said  he  would  not  detain  the 
meeting  long  by  going  into  the  great  question  of  the  necessity 
of  everything  being  done  in  the  country  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove agriculture,  and  the  necessity  of  producing  more  food 
for  the  people,  because  he  took  it  for  granted  that  there  was 
such  necessity,  and  that  every  person  in  the  room,  whetlier 
landlord  or  tenant,  was  most  anxious  and  desirous  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  improve  and  in- 
crease the  food  of  the  people.  His  position  then  was  to  ask 
whether  the  security  that  should  and  would  be  given  to  the 
tenants'  capital  would  have  the  eifect  of  increasing  tlie  food, 
or  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  it  seemed  to  him  when  they 
risked  the  amount  of  capital,  which  is  risked  for  carrying  on 
farming  in  the  present  day — and  there  was  a  great  increase 
year  by  year  in  the  amount  they  were  risking  for  carrying  out 
those  principles — that  every  year  there  was  more  necessity 
than  ever  for  inducing  the  capitalists  to  come  forward,  and  put 
their  money  in  the  soil.  Now,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to 
show  what  had  been  done,  and  the  result  of  the  security  of 
capital,  which  was  given  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  se- 
curity of  capital  by  long  leases,  which  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  and  he  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  practice  of  securing  the  tenants'  capital 
carried  out  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  of  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties. In  the  North,  where  long  leases  had  been  the  rule,  the 
cultivation  and  the  practice  of  agriculture  altogether. had  very 
considerably  gone  ahead  of  the  South  and  West  of  England, 
and  the  result  had  been  a  large  increase  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  had  been  obtained,  and  the  hands  employed  in  connection 
with  the  soil  had,  in  truth,  been  raised  in  their  status  in 
society.  Then  when  they  looked  at  what  had  been  the  result 
of  the  Tenant-Right  of  security  given  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, they  had  seen  the  most  extraordinary  improvements  in- 
troduced. Lincoln  Heath,  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young's 
tours,  was  considered  by  him  worth  half-a-crown  per  acre,  and 
now  it  was  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  counties,  and  worth 
ever  so  much.  This  had  been  brought  about  by  the  great 
exertions  of  the  landlords  as  well  as  the  tenants.  He  meant 
to  say  it  was  the  capital  of  the  tenant-farmers  that  had  brought 
it  about,  and  the  improvements  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  would  not  have  taken  place  had  not  security  been  given 
by  the  landlords,  and  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  point  to  this 
instance  as  to  what  the  security  of  the  tenants'  capital  had 
done.  Then,  what  was  the  custom  and  the  security  given  to 
the  tenant-farmer  in  this  their  county  of  Hampshire  ?  So  far 
as  the  security  given  to  the  tenant-farmer  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  concerned,  he  was  sorry  that  with  one  trifling 
exception  they  were  without  agreement  or  lease  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  only  simple  thing  they  had  was  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  where  the  practice  of  double  turnips  or 
double  green  crops  was  carried  out,  the  outgoing  tenant  would 
have  half  of  the  outgoing  expenses  in  producing  the  previous 
crop,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  security  the 
tenants'  capital  was  given  in  this  county.  Then,  as  to  the 
question  of  leases  in  this  county,  the  prevalence  was  what 
were  called  terminable  leases  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one 
years,  determinable  by  either  party,  and  he  should  submit  to 
them  and  to  that  chamber  that  as  a  matter  of  security  for 
capital  a  lease  of  that  description  was  of  very,  very  slight  use. 
That  security  of  tenure  was  of  so  short  duration  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  tenant  to  lay  out  his  money  with  the  gene- 
rosity he  might  under  such  a  short  lease.  Tlierefore,  he  said, 
such  leases  did  not  carry  out  what  they  sought,  security  for 
the  tenant-farmer.  There  were  also  instances  where  landlords 
had  entered  into  agreements  with  the  tenants  to  pay  a  stipu- 
lated basis  for  the  application  of  chalk  marl  and  such  things, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  tenant-at-will  was  without  se- 
curity in  this  district  for  the  capital  he  employed.  Now,  he 
did  not  say  that  agriculture  in  Hampshire  had  stood  still  as 
compared  with  other  counties,  for  he  believed  they  had  done, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  they 
could  possibly  expect ;  but  when  they  looked  at  what  had  been 
done,  as  he  had  illustrated,  in  the  northern  counties  and  the 
midland  counties,  and  compared  it  with  the  position  in  their 
native  county  of  Hants,  he  did  not  think  they  came  up  to 
them,  being,  he  thought,  far  behind  in  the  practice  of  farm- 


ing, far  behind,  he  was  sure,  so  far  as  horned  stock  were  con- 
cerned, and  they  might  have  equalled  this  had  they  been  pro- 
vided with  the  capital,  and  put  it  into  the  soil,  which  was 
necessary  for  its  development.  There  were  in  this  county 
thousands  of  acres  which  would  really  and  truly  never  pay  the 
tenant-farmer  anything  like  the  interest  for  the  capital  until 
chalking,  marling,  or  draining  be  properly  carried  out  upon  it, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  tenant-at-will,  who,  from  acci- 
dent or  whatever  cause  it  may  be,  leaves  his  hvm  with  these 
matters  existing,  except  in  those  instances  where  an  agree- 
ment exists  whereby  he  can,  gets  no  kind  of  benefit,  and  loses 
the  whole  expenditure  which  he  liad  laid  out  on  the  soil. 
They  had  in  that  district,  from  Lymington  to  Beaulieu  Manor, 
magnificent  marl,  which  would  make  the  soil  profitable, 
whereas  it  was  anything  but  profitable,  and  so  also  if  they 
used  chalk  it  would  be  advantageous.  In  the  north  of  the 
county,  although  the  soil  was  upon  a  chalk  strata,  its  applica- 
tion had  been  found  an  immense  benefit.  Therefore  they 
found  they  did  not  get  these  things  carried  out,  because  the 
expenditure  would  be  too  great  for  the  tenant-farmer.  He 
could  not  do  it,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  because  he 
had  no  security  for  the  capital  that  he  puts  into  the  soil. 
Now,  it  was  sometimes  said  these  matters  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  because  of  the  good  relations  which  had  always 
existed  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  quite  sufficient  to 
allow  of  their  carrying  out  all  these  improvements.  He  did 
not  know,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  that  there 
was  any  county  where  the  relations  were  more  satisfactory  ;  he 
believed  they  had  as  good  a  set  of  landlords  in  Hampshire 
as  in  any  other  county,  and  the  respect  due  to  them,  and 
which  was  felt  to  be  due  to  them  by  the  farmer,  was  paid ; 
but  those  relations  had  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  that 
which  they  sought  for.  Why  it  was  he  did  not  know,  but  the 
facts  were  as  he  had  stated,  and  notwithstanding  this  good 
feeling  they  had  not  arrived  at  that  point  where  the  security 
for  the  capital  was  given  and  the  farmer  for  the  time  being 
could  not  fully  develop  tlie  powers  of  the  soil.  Then  how 
was  this  security  to  be  obtained  ?  If  it  was  really  necessary 
to  them  as  farmers,  and  necessary  for  the  country  at  large,  it 
became  a  great  question  for  the  country  to  consider  how  it 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  it  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  asking 
the  Legislature  for  a  legislative  enactment.  They  need  not 
ask  the  questioa  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  obtained,  however  ; 
public  opinion  had  gone  so  far  that  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced. This  Bill,  which  was  now  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  brought  in  by  experienced  parties,  and  gave  that 
compensation  which  they  had  wanted  but  had  been  unable  to 
get  in  themselves.  He  regretted,  very  much  regretted,  that  it 
was  necessary,  and  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the 
landlord  and  tenant  had  agreed  together.  The  greatest  reason 
he  saw  against  legislative  enactment  was  that  it  was  one  law 
for  the  whole  country.  He  could  not  see  how  the  principle 
of  the  payment  for  unexhausted  manures  could  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  country,  and  he  would  gladly  have  seen  an  ar- 
rangement made  between  man  and  man.  They  had  now  to 
consider  whether  this  Bill  under  the  circumstances  would  give 
them  what  they  reriuired,  and  whetlier  it  would  be  given  in 
such  a  spirit  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant.  His  view  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  compensation  was  that  the  tenant-farmer  should  be 
careful  not  to  ask  for  anything  more  than  was  desirable  and 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenditure  that  he  had  been  at,  and 
he  thought  the  principle  should  be  that  he  should  have  what 
he  really  and  truly  left  behind  in  the  soil.  If  the  tenant- 
farmers  exacted  anything  beyond  what  they  would  lose  it  would 
undoubtedly  redound  upon  themselves.  He  took  it  that  the 
payment  for  unexhausted  manure  should  be  assimilated  to  the 
principle  carried  out  in  Lincoln,  where  the  incoming  tenant 
paid  the  outgoing  tenant,  but  paid  him  nothing  but  the  worth 
of  such  matters  as  were  in  the  soil.  If  they  asked  for  any- 
thing it  would  be  an  impost  upon  their  children  who  became 
farmers,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  rightly  limited. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Bill  which  had  been  promulgated 
and  put  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Read  could  bear  any  construction  but  a  fair  and  legitimate 
one,  and  it  showed  an  endeavour  upon  their  part  to  bring  in  a 
fair  measure  as  far  as  it  affected  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
was  put  in  not  only  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read,  but  by  a 
committee  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  in  London,  which 
was  appointed  from  agents  of  noblemen  and  farmers.  The 
first  provision  of  the  Bill  was  that  a  tenant,  on  quitting  his 
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holding,  should  claim  coiupeusatiou  for  improvemeuts  whether 
temporary,  durable,  or  permanent.  Having  explained  the 
three  sorts  of  improvements,  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  when 
they  came  to  the  details  they  should  be  moderated,  and  such 
points  no  doubt  would  be  gone  into  in  committee  and  properly 
revised.  He  only  pointed  them  out  to  show  that  tenant- 
farmers  would  not  be  justified  in  raising  up  a  Bill  from  wliich 
no  good  could  be  derived.  The  removal  of  stones  was  a  legi- 
timate durable  improvement,  whereas  liming  was  a  matter 
which  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  country,  and  called  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  caution,  as  liming  would  be  useful  in 
some  places  and  might  be  a  scourge  in  others,  and  injure  the 
land.  It  was  true  there  was  a  provision  for  arbitrators,  who 
had  the  right  to  have  an  umpire — he  believed  the  latter  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners — but  they  would 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  come  to  right  decision.  Upon  the 
clause  as  to  permanent  pastures,  &c.,  he  should  have  felt  diffi- 
culty in  giving  his  consent  but  tliat  there  were  instructions 
with  regard  to  it,  because  it  gave  an  immensity  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  tenant  which  they  should  not  allow.  If  a 
man  build  upon  his  own  crotchety  notions,  and  called  upou 
the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  for  it,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
fair  play.  It  appeared  practical  that  a  tenant  should  have 
compensation  for  drainage  and  straightening  of  watercourses, 
especially  when  they  could  not  claim  for  improvements 
without  the  landlord's  consent  had  been  obtained.  There 
was  one  thing,  the  Bill  took  away  any  power  of  private 
contract,  and  he  thought  he  should  deprecate  that  un- 
less necessary.  However,  the  clause  was  practical,  and 
if  the  bill  was  to  be  jeopardised  he  would  say  put  that  part  as 
to  draining,  &c.,  into  the  other  schedule,  and  call  them  durable 
improvements.  He  knew  with  regard  to  the  12th  clause  there 
would  be  a  great  hitch,  because  landlords,  tenants,  and  other 
men  having  power  over  property  objected  to  give  any  of  it  up, 
and  it  was  their  nature  to  do  so.  Tiiis  was  a  landlord's  bill, 
they  must  remember,  as  well,  as  the  farmer  had  to  pay  any 
damage  that  might  be  sustained  by  the  property  in  respect  to 
dilapidations  and  deterioration,  and  this  seemed  to  give  the 
landlord  a  pretty  smart  pull  upon  the  tenant.  The  7th  clause, 
as  to  the  notice  to  be  given  by  the  tenant,  was  very  well,  but 
he  did  not  see  that  he  should  have  two  mouths  after  the  expir- 
ation of  his  tenancy  to  take  away  his  things.  They  must  be 
careful  as  to  how  they  proceeded  with  this  IdIII,  or  they  would 
throw  themselves  back  into  the  same  position  again.  After 
referring  to  the  application  of  tlie  bill  to  leases,  which  would 
introduce  the  system  of  long  leases,  he  said  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  landlord  to  ask  liim  to  give  more  liberal  covenants  for 
cultivation  if  the  tenant  was  in  a  position  to  quit  the  holding 
in  twelve  months,  and  they  would,  by  long  leases,  get  good 
tenants,  in  which  case  there  was  no  reason  why  the  latter 
should  not  have  perfect  freedom  in  the  cultivation  of  that  farm. 
The  time  had  gone  for  the  four  or  five-field  system,  which  was 
advantageous  before  the  introduction  of  extraneous  manures, 
and  they  should  now  give  perfect  freedom  within  a  limited 
number  of  years.  He  instanced  the  principle  followed  out  by 
Lord  Leicester,  a  practical  agriculturist,  wlio  had  done  away 
with  the  four-field  system  as  being  no  longer  tenable,  and  had 
given  perfect  freedom  for  cultivation  of  the  soil,  up  to  the  last 
four  years  of  the  lease  of  twenty  years.  The  result  was  the 
tenantry  had  confidence  in  their  landlord,  and  he  had  faitli  in 
them.  He  would  not  detain  them  longer,  except  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  arbitration,  he  thought  the 
manner  of  appointing  the  umpire  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
it  might  be  a  person  who  knew  nothing  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  district,  in  wiiich  lie  had  to  decide,  but  would  rather 
have  a  person  who  knew  sometliing  about  the  country,  which 
would  ensure  a  proper  decision  being  come  to.  The  only 
other  question  was  the  notice  to  quit,  and  as  to  the  otiier  pro- 
vision of  twelve  months  instead  of  six  months,  no  person 
could  wish  to  see  anything  dilfercnt.  He  then  proposed 
"  That  this  Chamber  approves  of  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  to  landlords 
for  deterioration  caused  by  default  of  tenants,  and  desires 
that  security  for  his  jiurpose,  should  be  provided  by  legislative 
enactment.  Tliat  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  fair  in  principle,  and,  with  some 
alterations  in  detail,  would  effectually  provide  the  necessary 
security  to  both  parlies.  That  under  leases  of  long  duration, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  entire  freedom  to  the  occupier  as  to  the 
system  of  cultivation  to  be  pursued,  and  that  security  to  the 
landlord's  interest  may  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  in  a  modi- 


lied  form  of  the  lease,  lately  promulgated  by  the  Eail  of 
Leicester." 

Mr.  HuLBERT  objected  to  the  last  part  of  the  resolution, 
and  would  rather  that  they  passed  the  same  resolution  which 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  had  adopted.  Mr.  Read 
had  admitted  that  the  12th  clause  was  rather  harshly  worded, 
and  the  highest  legal  opinion  had  said  that  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  could  be  altered.  He  thought  they  should  not  have  a 
law  which  would  interfere  with  the  agreements  of  such  land- 
lords as  Lord  Leicester.  He  believed  in  yearly  tenancies  with 
Tenant-Rights,  and  he  did  not  object  to  an  umpire  from  a 
distance,  because  he  would  be  likely  to  give  an  unbiassed  opi- 
nion ;  and,  knowing  Mr.  Read  was  a  tenant-farmer,  and  Mr. 
Howard  a  practical  man,  he  thought  they  could  safely  leave 
everything  as  to  details  in  their  hands.  He  then  proposed  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  Central  Chamber,  as  an  amendment, 
viz.,  "  That  this  meeting,  without  pledging  itself  to  the  details 
of  the  Landlord  and  Tenants'  Bill,  approves  its  principle  of 
compensttiou  to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  improve- 
ments, and  to  landlords  for  dilapidation  or  deterioration  caused 
by  default  of  tenants,  and  desires  that  security  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  not  given  by  lease  or  agreement,  should  be  pro- 
vided by  legislation,  subject  only  to  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements." 

Mr.  EsDAiLE  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowpeu-Temple,  M.P.,  said  he 
thought  there  was  some  reason  in  Mr.  Hulbert's  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  that  Chamber  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  one  in  London,  and,  as  the  difference  between  the 
two  resolutions  proposed  was  only  a  verbal  matter,  it  \^ould 
perhaps  be  better  that  they  should  adopt  that  passed  by  the 
Central  Chamber.  The  great  question  they  had  to  consider 
was  whether  there  was  any  real  necessity  for  adopting  a  com- 
pulsory law  which  would  do  by  force  what  was  now  so  com- 
monly done  by  private  agreement,  viz.,  the  provision  that  a 
tenant,  on  leaving  his  farm,  should  have  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  notice  which 
was  given  to  tenants-at-will  should  no  longer  be  a  six  months', 
but  a  twelve  months'  notice.  He  ventured  to  think  there 
were  good  reasons  why  they  ought  to  have  compulsory  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject.  What  Mr.  Bone  had  said  about  the 
Hampshire  custom  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the  county, 
and  he  was  sorry  it  was  not  better  ;  but  even  in  Hampshire  it 
was  a  custom,  where  people  granted  leases,  that  they  should 
make  a  proper  provision  for  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  if  not  to 
the  extent  thai  might  be  wished,  yet  the  principle  was  acknow- 
ledged of  payment  being  made  to  him  for  what  he  had  left 
behind  iu  the  soil.  He  thought  it  was  thoroughly  equitable 
that  a  tenant,  on  leaving  a  farm,  should  have  a  recompense  of 
that  outlay  from  which  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  not  reaped  the 
full  benefit,  but  which  benefit  somebody  else  would  reap,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lasv  should  be  so  con- 
structed, if  possible,  to  secure  to  him  that  right.  He,  no 
doubt,  shared  a  great  deal  of  the  feeling  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed that  one  ought  not  to  substitute  compulsion  for  volun- 
tary agreements,  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so, 
but,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  principle  of  the  12th  clause  of 
the  bill,  rather  doubted  whether  the  clause,  as  it  stood,  or  was 
understood  to  stand,  did  not  go  further  than  necessary.  He 
thought  the  law  might  recognise  principles,  but  had  better  not 
impose  minute  details  upon  parties  who  knew  more  about 
their  own  locality  than  the  law-makers  did.  The  way  he 
should  like  it  to  be  put  would  be  that  no  agreements  between 
farmers  and  landlords  should  ever  oust  the  tenant  of  the  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements,  or  the  landlord  for 
deterioration  of  iiis  land,  but  that  any  other  form  of  agreement 
than  the  one  contained  in  the  clauses  of  the  bill  might  be 
valid,  provided  that  it  acted  upon  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  law.  They  could  not  always  trust  to  the  arbitrators  sug- 
gested in  the  bill,  who  would  very  often  be  more  like  advo- 
cates than  judges.  He  should  be  glad  if  there  could  be 
established  some  permanent  court  of  persons  who  could  act 
in  a  judicial  way  as  umpires,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
biassed  to  one  party  or  the  other,  but  who  would  be  perma- 
nently employed  upon  such  questions.  This,  he  thought, 
would  give  more  satisfaction  than  if  an  umpire  were  taken 
upon  every  occasion  just  as  it  arose.  Then,  again,  the 
arrangements  in  the  bill  as  to  what  constituted  the  duration 
of  an  improvement,  as  to  what  an  improvement  was,  and 
other  details  of  that  kind,  he  thought  these  were  questions 
which  might  fairly  be  left  to  the  persons  who  made  the  agree- 
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lueut  whea  a  lease  was  grauled,  aud  the  landlord  and  tenant 
might  be  allowed  to  vary  the  forms  of  the  first  clauses  of  the 
hill  as  to  what  were  temporary,  what  were  durable,  and  what 
were  permanent  improvements.  The  question  of  watercourses 
was  one  where  a  great  deal  of  injustice  might  he  done.  He 
thought  the  tenant-farmer  should  not  have  the  sole  power,  as 
proposed  in  tlie  bill,  of  making  a  permanent  improvement  in 
watercourses,  aud  then  charging  it  to  the  landlord,  who  might 
have  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  because  the  incoming 
tenant  would  say,  "  I  am  not  called  upon  to  pay  for  this,  be- 
cause I  don't  consider  it  a  permanent  improvement."  As  re- 
garded the  details  of  the  bill,  they  were  framed  to  meet  the 
majority  of  cases  in  England,  but  then  there  was  a  minority 
of  cases  where  they  might  not  be,  and  therefore  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  of  making  exceptions.  On  the  whole,  he  felt 
thac  the  bill  was  a  fair  and  impartial  one  as  to  the  oj)posite 
interests  involved.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  holders 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  that  capital  should 
be  attracted  to  the  land.  The  only  persons,  he  thought,  to 
whom  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  would  be  a  class  with 
whom  he  very  much  sympathised,  viz.,  those  farmers  who  had 
not  much  capital  and  no  probable  means  of  gettii'g  any.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  the  cliief  thing  they  had  to  consider  in 
the  framing  of  such  a  bill  was  that  it  should  prevent  those 
persons,  whether  landlords  or  tenants,  who  would  act  dis- 
honestly from  doing  so,  and  in  this  respect  he  thought  the 
bill  would  be  a  most  useful  one,  whilst  he  did  not  expect  it 
would  make  much  difference  when  landlords  and  tenants  were 
acting  fairly  one  to  another.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  thought 
it  was  a  bill  which  ought  to  be  stienuously  supported. 

Mr.  W.  C.  tSpooNER  said  he  thought  there  could  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Bone,  and  that  was 
that  it  would  meet  with  their  support,  but  there  was  a  point 
in  the  bill  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read 
which  was  susceptible  of  further  discussion,  and  he  thought 
the  pith  of  the  mattar  was  the  12th  clause.  Having  read 
this  to  the  meeting,  he  said  the  evident  purpose  of  this  was 
that  the  Act  itself  should  not  be  rendered  null  and  void,  aud 
not  to  be  like  the  celebrated  act  once  passed  in  Ireland  for 
the  building  of  a  new  gaol  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  provided  that  the  prisoners  should  remain  in  the  old 
gaol  until  the  new  one  was  completed.  There  would,  no 
doubt,  be  two  classes  of  objectors  to  this  clause — those  who 
wanted  to  do  away  with  the  Act,  or  do  that  which  would 
render  it  null  and  void  ;  and  there  were  others,  friends  of  the 
principle  and  of  the  agriculturist,  who  wished  to  have  the  Act 
modified,  and  this,  he  thought,  should  be  done.  He  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Pakington  on  this  point,  and  said 
they  knew  the  Act  ackcowleged  that  the  agreement  and  laws 
at  present  in  existence  should  stand  good,  but  applied  no  power 
to  make  fresh  agreements.  Who  could  tell,  however,  that 
other  imgrovements  might  not  take  place  ?  and,  therefore,  why 
not  allow  other  agreements  to  be  made,  and  provide  for  snb- 
stantial  compensation  ?  He  believed  something  of  the  sort 
was  being  done  now,  aud  eminent  men  in  the  legal  profession 
had  been  consulted,  and  they  said  it  could  be  introduced.  He 
thought,  on  the  whole,  they  could  congratulate  themselves 
that  such  a  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward  by  two  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read,  who  were  practical,  sensible, 
and  moderate  men,  and  they  would  divest  the  subject  of  all 
party  or  political  meaning.  He  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  Mr.  Bone's  resolution  ;  but  something  like  a  second 
resolution,  embodying  the  slight  moderation  suggested,  would 
remove  the  matter  from  without  the  pale  of  objection. 

Mr.  W.  Warner,  in  seconding  Mr.  Bone's  resolution, 
said  he  agreed  with  him,  and  believed  that  the  system  carried 
out  in  the  INorth  of  England  and  Scotland  caused  high  rents 
to  be  paid,  and  better  farming  prevailed,  as  also  showing  that 
long  leases  were  successful.  Having  read  Sir  John  I'aking- 
ton's  opinion,  and  also  Mr.  Arthur  Young's,  who  had  said  that 
a  secure  man  would  turn  a  rock  into  a  garden,  but  short  leases 
would  turn  a  garden  into  a  desert,  he  thought  yearly  tenancies 
were  very  well,  but  whatever  advantages  there  might  be  in  it, 
it  would  be  disadvantageous  if  there  was  no  Tenant-Right 
to  it. 

Mr.  HuLBERT ;  We  are  asking  for  it,  and  going  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Warner  said  suppose  they  did  not  get  it.  He  thought 
general  satisfaction  would  be*expressed  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  and  believed  it  was  framed  with  a  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  had 
obtainted  every  information  to  enable  them  to  make  it  of  the 


greatest  possible  utility.  The  Bill  protected  the  tenant  who 
might  be  drawn  into  an  agreement  on  unfair  terms,  and  if  fair 
terms  were  made  the  tenants  would  have  no  occasion  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Bill,  and  the  clause  was  inoperative.  If  the 
principle  of  the  12th  clause  was  carried  out  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  it,  but  lie  was  not  satisfied  that  by  the  amend- 
ment the  12tli  clause  would  be  carried  out.  He  agreed  there 
was  a  necessity  for  some  law  to  enforce  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,  but  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  if 
the  12th  clause  was  left  out  the  Bill  would  be  inoperative.  If 
they  passed  a  resolution,  let  it  be  one  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  principle  of  the  12th  clause  should  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  W.  C.  D.  EsuAiLE  rose  with  considerable  diffidence, 
especially  as  they  had  such  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
tenant-farmer  as  Mr.  Bone  and  such  a  representative  of  the 
landlords  as  Mr.  Cowper-Temple.  As  a  small  landowner  he 
approached  the  subject  without  interests  either  way.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Spooner  say  it  was  a  Bill  without  party  influ- 
ence, and  therefore,  was  it  that  he  regretted  that  Lord  Henry 
Scott  was  not  sitting  on  Mr.  Beach's  left  hand.  He  had  seen 
him  that  morning  in  bed,  and  he  knew  that  Lord  Henry  came 
down  determined  to  come  to  this  meeting,  aud  it  was  with  the 
greatest  possible  regret  that  he  obeyed  the  doctor's  commands 
not  to  come  out.  He  seconded  the  amendment  because  it  was 
important  they  should  carry  it.  It  was  a  question  which 
hinged  on  the  12th  clause  as  amplified  by  Mr.  Spooner  and 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple.  What  they  wanted  was  for  the  tenants 
without  rights  to  hold  some  security.  If  they  carried  the 
amendment  it  would  have  this  one  great  argument  in  its 
favour  that  it  would  enable  them  to  pull  together  with  the 
Central  Cliamber.  It  was  a  question  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  country  and  a  social  question,  being  of  great  im- 
portance to  society.  He  recommended  cautiousness  in  the 
course  of  procedure,  and  trusted  the  amendment  would  be 
carried  or  that  Mr.  Bone  would  agree  to  it  as  the  original  re- 
solution. The  Bill  had  been  talked  of  as  a  very  fair  one,  and 
the  object  he  believed  to  be  a  wholesome  one,  but  lie  could 
not  see  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant.  Mr. 
Bone,  he  thought,  faltered  in  his  voice  when  he  drew 
attention  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  landlord  was  taken 
care  of.  He  then  pointed  out  that  if  there  was  no  payment 
for  unexhausted  improvements  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant 
he  could  not  possibly  recive  anything  for  dilapidations  and 
deterioration,  it  being  presumed  that  it  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  unexhausted  improvements.  In  reference  to  the 
arbitration  question  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  man  with  a  judicial  mind  as  arbitrator  with  little  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  because  evidence  of  custom  would  be 
brought  before  hira.  He  trusted  the  12th  clause  would  be  so 
modified  that  it  would  not  introduce  disagreement  between 
two  important  classes,  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  England. 

The  President  said  the  Bill,  he  ventured  to  think,  was  a 
useful  and  salutary  one,  and  to  say  it  required  modification  was 
only  to  say  that  it  needed  those  alterations  which  every  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  must  necessarily  do.  He  thought 
it  had  been  drawn  up  fairly,  and  the  alterations  would  be  more 
a  matter  of  detail  than  of  principle.  Mr.  Bone  had  particu- 
larly referred  to  leases  as  applying  to  this  county.  Now  he 
had  been  an  advocate  for  long  leases  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  had  always  thought  that  they  would  give  great  security, 
and  encourage  the  tenant-farmer  to  invest  his  capital ;  but 
what  were  they  to  do  if  the  tenant  did  not  want  a  lease  ?  They 
could  not  force  him  to  take  it.  ^Ile  hoped,  however,  that  leases 
would  more  largely  prevail  in  future  than  they  had  done.  The 
great  principle  of  the  BiU  was  compensation,  and  all  improve- 
ments not  durable  would  be  paid  for  by  the  incoming  tenant. 
But  they  must  be  careful  of  one  thing,  that  while  guarding  the 
interests  of  the  outgoing  tenant  they  also  guarded  the  incom- 
ing tenant,  to  prevent  his  being  called  upon  to  pay  anything 
unfair.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  for  the  incoming 
tenant  to  pay  to  the  one  leaving  that  which  he  ought  to  invest 
in  the  land.  It  was  important  that  the  capital  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  provision  of  steam  and  the  employment 
of  machinery.  The  measure  would  require  more  exact  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  and  no  doubt  the  various  criticisBis  passed 
that  evening  would  be]taken  notice  of.  There  was  one  clause 
which  was  not  extremely  fair,  and  required  alteration,  and  that 
was  as  regarded  draining.  A  tenant  might,  as  at  present  pro- 
posed, come  to  the  landlord  and  ask  him  to  allow  hira  to 
drain  the  land,  and  he  might  object,  but  still  the  tenant  might 
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drain  the  land  to  its  injury,  and  then  apply  for  compensation. 
Mr.  Read  had  at  once  admitted  the  seriousness  of  this  when  he 
pointed  it  out  to  him,  and  this  clause  no  doubt  required  altera- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  12th  clause  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  adhere  to  the  strict  wording  of  it,  but  the  principle 
ought  to  be  maintained,  so  that  a  tenant  might  be  legally  en- 
titled to  claim  for  the  unexhausted  improvements.  He  did 
not  think  it  likely  that  any  tenant  would,  as  had  been  said  by 
some,  take  a  farm  with  the  proviso  that  he  should  not  be  com- 
pensated for  unexhausted  improvements.  If  compensation 
was  not  provided  for  in  the  lease  it  would  be  afforded  by  the 
Bill,  and  the  latter  would  not  override  the  lease  but  run  con- 
current with  it.  He  suggested  two  arbitrators,  and  that  they 
should  appoint  an  umpire  acquainted  with  the  district  and  its 
customs,  while  he  agreed  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
lease,  up  to  within  four  years  of  a  twenty  years'  lease,  and 
would  rather  that  two  years'  notice  be  given  to  a  tenant, instead 
of  twelve  months.    He  would  be  glad  to  see  it  provided. 

Mr.  Dim  ITT,  sen.,  speaking  as  one  who  was  neither  land- 
lord nor  tenant,  but  as  one  of  the  public  who  were  interested 
more  or  less  in  the  matter  agreed  that  compensation  should  be 
given,  but  thought  the  bill  much  too  arbitrary  as  to  the  mode. 
He  referred  to  the  close  relationship  which  existed  between 
the  landowners  and  the  tenants,  and  said  their  interests  were 
identical. 

After  the  amendment  had  been  withdrawn,  the  following 
revised  resolution,  accepted  by  Mr.  Bone,  was  then  put  to 
the  meeting,  and  unanimously  passed :  "  That  this  Chamber 
approves  of  the  principle  of  compensation  to  tenants  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,  and  to  landlords  for  dilapidations 
and  deterioration  caused  by  default  of  tenants,  and  desires 
that  security  for  this  purpose  shall  be  provided  by  legislative 
enactments,  unless  substantial  compensation  to  the  tenant  for 
unexhausted  improvements  and  to  the  landlord  for  dilapida- 
tions and  deteriorations  be  provided  by  [agreement  or]  lease." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bone  for  introducing 
the  subject. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Hexlmm  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rowell  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Deyden  said  that  the  Landlords  and  Tenants  Bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Howard,  which  the  members  of  the  Club 
present  had  met  to  discuss,  was  very  fairly  drawn,  and  he 
would  move  that  they  petition  in  favour  of  it,  with  an  addition 
to  the  first  clause,  the  deletion  of  the  12th  clause,  and  an  alter- 
ation of  the  20th  clause,  so  as  to  extend  the  notice  to  quit 
from  12  to  18  mouths.  To  the  first  clause,  which  is — "  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  tenant  of  a  holding  shall 
be  entitled,  on  quitting  his  holding  for  any  cause  whatever, 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  claim  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  the  landlord  in  respect  of  all  improvements,  whether  tem- 
porary, durable,  or  permanent,  made  by  such  tenant  on  his 
holding" — he  proposed  to  add  the  words,  "  provided  compen- 
sation is  not  given  by  lease  or  agreement."  The  12th  clause 
for  the  removal  of  which  he  proposed  they  should  petition  is  as 
follows  :  "  Any  contract  made  by  a  tenant  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to 
make  any  claim  wliich  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  make 
under  this  Act,  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void 
both  at  law  and  in  equity." 

Mr.  DoDDs,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  if  the  12th 
clause  was  cut  out  of  the  bill  he  had  no  objection  to  any  part 
of  the  bill  whatever.  There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  as  to  com- 
pensation wliich  he  would  not  advise  the  landlord  to  make  to 
the  tenant.  He  thought  it  better  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  land  that  tlie  tenant  should  receive  compensation  for  all 
improvements  made  on  the  farm  during  the  last  years  of  his 
occupancy  ;  and  certainly  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
vising any  person  with  whom  he  was  connected  to  grant  it. 
But  coming  to  the  clause  which  made  void  any  contract  made 
out  of  the  Act,  he  would  say  that  the  Legislature  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  bargain  made  between  a  landlord  and  a  tenant. 
A  farmer  was  as  competent  to  make  a  bargain  with  his  landlord 
as  the  lessee  of  a  coal  field  was  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  coal- 
owner;  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  Legislature  shall  come  to 
them  ana  say,  "  You  shall  make  a  bargain  in  a  certain  way 
and  you  shall  make  it  in  no  other."  They  were  told  that  there 
was  a  monopoly  in  land.  He  could  not  see  where  the  monopoly 
was.  There  was  a  far  greater  monopoly  in  coals  as  they  all 
knew  by  bitter  experience.  But  were  they  going  to  go  to  the 
Lepdature  and  ask  it  to  interfere  with  the  coal  lessee  and 


coalowner,  and  say  that  they  shall  make  their  bargains  in  a 
certain  way,  because  coals  had  risen  to  an  extravagant  price  ? 
Certainly  not.  Perhaps  he  might  be  told  that  the  Legislature 
did  interfere  with  coalowners  and  lessees.  He  granted  that  it 
did,  but  it  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  mines,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  coal, 
or  increasing  or  decreasing  the  price,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  human  life.  Then  he  objected  to  the  Legislature  in- 
terfering and  declaring  to  be  illagal  what  was  not  immoral. 
Even  supposing  a  tenant  did  make  a  foolish  contract,  there 
was  nothing  immoral  in  that ;  it  was  a  mere  bargain  between 
man  and  man.  There  were  things  relating  to  landlord  and 
tenant  of  which  the  law  must  take  cognisance,  and  where  the 
law  had  taken  cognisance  ;  and  he  thought  that  where  things 
were  wrong  the  law  should  interfere  and  put  them  right.  For 
instance,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  law  that  the  tenant  must 
quit  at  six  months'  notice.  That  was  an  impediment  thrown 
in  the  way  of  good  farming  ;  and  it  was  right  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  interfere  and  say  tiiatthe  time  was  too  short.  He 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  limited  owners. 

Mr.  Thompson  (Middle  Farm)  thought  the  Legislature 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  land,  and 
that  the  landowners  were  perfectly  able  to  manage  it  them- 
selves, and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  no  petition  he  sent  to 
Parliament  on  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Trotter)  said  he  would  rather  petition 
for  the  bill  as  it  stood.  If  the  12th  clause  were  taken  oat, 
those  gentlemen  who  did  not  give  compensation  for  improve- 
ments would  just  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done 
for  years.  It  was  desirable  that  the  sis  months'  notice  should 
be  added  to,  inasmuch  as  the  tenant  would  thus  have  time 
to  look  out  for  another  farm.  With  regard  to  legislation  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  they  knew  that  the  laws  as  they 
existed  were  simply  one-sided.  They  gave  the  landlord  power 
to  come  down  upon  the  tenant  not  only  for  dilapidations  but 
also  for  deteriorations. 

Mr.  DouDS  :  Point  out  the  law. 

The  Secretary  said  he  could  not. 

Mr.  DoDDS  said  the  landlord  could  not  come  down  upon 
the  tenant  for  dilapidations  by  common  law  unless  under  a 
stipulation  in  the  lease. 

The  Secretary  said  he  knew  a  case  where  a  tenant  had  to 
pay  a  large  sum  because  he  did  not  farm  for  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  occupancy  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
He  had  rather  that  the  bill  had  gone  on  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing the  tenant  according  to  the  results  of  his  improvements. 
The  bill  was,  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
hoped  the  Club  would  petition  in  favour  of  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  after  having  carefully  looked  into 
the  bill,  he  thought  that  it  opened  up  facilities  for  endless  liti- 
gation. He  was  rather  inclined  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  that  it  was  quite  allowable  and  reasonable  that  the 
landlord  and  tenant  should  do  their  own  business.  This  coun- 
try had  the  grandest  aristocracy  that  any  country  possessed, 
and  he  believed  if  they  would  compare  their  proceedings  in  the 
management  of  their  estates  with  those  of  a  man  who  had 
secured  capital  with  vvliich  to  purchase  an  estate,  they  would 
see  that  the  first-mentioned  stood  very  favourable  in  compa- 
rison with  those  who  invested  for  four  and  five  per  cent.  He 
had  decided  objections  to  the  door  being  thrown  open  for 
middle-men.  As  a  class  farmers  were  not  litigious  ;  they  did 
not  like  law,  hut  equity  and  a  fair  understanding  between  their 
landlord  and  themselves.  He  believed,  from  his  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  proprietors  of  that  district  were  not  only 
anxious  but  ambitious  to  improAe  their  estates.  From  the 
positions  which  they  respectively  occupied  there  were  many 
questions  of  law  and  usage  which  they  viewed  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  But  a  good  landlord  would  give  every  facility  to 
a  progressive  man  to  encourage  him  to  expend  his  capital  on 
the  soil  he  occupied. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  seconded,  and 
Mr,  Dryden's  motion  was  passed. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers'  Club, 
in  Birmingham,  Mr.  J.  Bowen- Jones  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  resuming  the  discussion,  said  the  remarks 
he  had  to  make  would  have  reference  to  the  details  of  the 
bill,  because  he  did  not  know  that  its  principle  could  be 
attacked.  From  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  most  important 
element  was  the  scale  of  allowances  and  compensation,  which 
he  thought  were,  upon  tiie  whole,  exceedingly  fair  and  equit" 
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able.  The  only  exception  lie  could  take  to  the  provision  made 
for  temporary  improvements  was  in  the  clause  relating  to  stuff 
consumed  by  stock,  which  he  thought  should  read  "  live  stock 
other  than  horses,"  The  second  paragraph  of  the  third  clause 
looked  very  well  upon  paper,  but  whether  it  would  work  satis- 
factorily iu  practice  the  future  must  determine.  He  thought 
the  practical  effect  of  the  fourth  paragraph  in  clause  5  would 
be  to  prevent  the  granting  of  leases,  because  it  would  enable  a 
lessee  to  drain  at  the  landlord's  expense,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
expressed  wishes.  As  to  the  seventh  clause,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  required  alteration.  He  had  lately  been  engaged  in  a 
heavy  compensation  case  where  certain  memorandums  made  in 
lead  pencil  in  his  private  pocket  book  were  the  only  evidence 
the  outgoing  tenant  produced  as  to  the  amount  of  corn  con- 
sumed upon  the  farm.  If  compensation  was  to  be  awarded, 
there  ought  to  be  the  strictest  rule  laid  down  that  vouchers 
should  be  produced.  Witli  regard  to  the  eleventh  clause,  he 
had  always  held  to  the  opinion  that  overholding  was  the 
greatest  sin  the  tenant  could  commit.  Bad  farming  was 
nothing  to  it ;  and  if  the  clause  passed  in  its  present  form  it 
might  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  He  entirely  disap- 
proved of  the  twelfth  clause,  but  he  would  not  go  into  the 
reasons  for  his  disapproval,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  occupy 
an  undue  length  of  their  time.  As  to  the  twentieth  clause,  he 
thought  it  told  both  ways.  He  believed  that  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  was  not  a  term  fixed  by  law  but  by  long  practice 
— in  fact,  by  ancient  custom ;  but  that  custom  was  no  doubt 
founded  upon  well  tried  convenience,  which  in  the  main  was 
a  more  convenient  time  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  than  any 
other.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion,  but,  having 
been  in  business  as  boy  and  man  for  forty  years,  he  could  only 
say  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to  give  notice  to  quit  to  good 
tenants.  Notice  to  quit  was  generally  given  to  a  man  who 
■was  either  unable  to  «tay  on  the  farm,  or  who  farmed  so  badly 
that  he  ought  to  receive  notice  to  quit.  As  to  the  power 
given  to  limited  owners,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  the  question.  In  the  main  he  had  no  great  objection 
to  make  against  the  bill ;  and  if  some  of  the  details  were 
altered  he  should  like  it  to  pass.  As  a  parting  word  he  would 
say  that  those  who  expected  that  the  millennium  was  going  to 
follow  the  passing  of  the  bill  would  be  very  much  disappointed. 
Although  there  was  little  to  find  fault  with  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice it  would  be  found  difficult  to  work.  He  knew  from  long 
experience  that  the  proportion  of  tenants  who  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  passing  of  this  bill  was  very 
small.  He  knew,  too,  that  it  was  said  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  locked  up  which  might  be  spent  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  if  this  bill  were  passed.  He  knew  that 
the  great  majority  of  tenant  farmers  were  men  of  limited 
means,  and  that,  as  a  fact,  men  desired  to  occupy  more  land 
than  their  capital  gave  them  the  means  of  doing.  He  knew 
there  were  men  in  that  room  with  large  resources  and  large 
hearts — men  who  had  the  spirit  and  knowledge  to  lay  out 
their  capital  with  advantage,  and  who,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
would  reap  a  benefit  from  the  bill  if  it  became  law.  But 
those  cases  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  benefit  would 
be  much  narrower  than  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  Brawn  believed  that  if  the  measure  shadowed  forth  in 
the  bill  became  law  they  might  safely  leave  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  of  this  country  to  be  settled  by  future  generations. 
As  to  the  Ist  clause,  he  held  that  its  provisions  were  for  the 
good  of  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant.  He  thought  it 
must  be  very  encouraging  to  the  promoters  of  the  bill  to  find 
that  the  principal  opposition  it  met  with  came  from  Lincoln- 
shire and  Nottingliarashire,  which  were,  he  believed,  almost 
the  only  counties  enjoying  benefits  similar  to  those  which  the 
measure  was  intended  to  confer.  He  thought  the  provision 
relative  to  durable  improvements,  no  compensation  for  which 
could  be  claimed  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  was  capable 
of  improvement,  inasmuch  as  laying  down  permanent  pasture, 
one  of  the  operations  placed  in  this  category,  was  a  dead  loss 
for  the  first  seven  years.  As  to  the  13th  clause,  he  wished  to 
knoflf  the  reason  why  it  was  objected  to  ?  It  was  one  simply 
enforcing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
without  force  was  worth  nothing.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
the  maKJng  of  any  ridiculous  or  puerile  agreements  which 
would  upset  the  Act  altogether  ;  and  he  trusted  that  that 
Club  would  not  perform  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  prin- 
cipal character  left  out.  He  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  13th 
clause,  which  would  render  the  bill  of  no  effect  so  far  as 
existing  tenancies  were  concerned,  although  some  of  them 


were  held  under  antiqnated  and  worse  than  useless  agseements, 
which  were  now  in  force,  so  that  a  man  had  to  quit  his 
holding,  or  come  to  some  understanding  with  his  landlord. 
These  agreements  required  to  be  upset,  and  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  done  it  wonld  better  for  all  parties.  With  regard  to 
notice  to  quit,  he  had  always  felt  that  twelve  months'  notice 
was  the  proper  period.  It  might  sometimes  be  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  a  tenant  at  a  short  notice ;  but  six  months  was  too 
short  a  time  to  give  a  tenant  the  opportunity  of  suiting  him- 
self with  another  occupation.  As  regarded  vouchers  in  the 
case  of  claims  for  compensation  for  money  spent  by  the  tenant 
for  artificial  food  or  manure,  they  were  not  always  to  be 
relied  on,  for  in  many  cases  farmers  held  under  more  than  one 
landlord,  and  if  so,  where  would  be  the  utility  of  the  voucher? 
He  thought  the  arbitrator  should  be  empowered  to  take  evi- 
dence  upon  oath.  There  was,  however,  one  advantage  in  arbi- 
tration, and  that  was  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  to  be 
final.  If  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were  carried  out,  there 
would  be  less  necessity  for  leases  than  hitherto.  The  meaning 
of  all  leases  was  security ;  and  if  tenants  obtained  compensation 
for  improving  the  condition  of  their  land,  he  believed  leases 
would  be  less  asked  for  and  required. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY,  jun.,  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fowler's  ob- 
jection to  the  11th  clause,  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  bill  was  to  prevent  litigation  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
With  regard  to  the  notice  to  quit,  all  present  knew  they  were 
farming  under  very  different  circumstances  to  what  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  more  stock, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  almost  ruinous  for  a  man  to  be  turned 
out  at  six  months'  notice  after  an  unfavourable  season.  For 
instance,  at  the  end  of  1868  the  price  of  stock  was  cent,  per 
cent,  higher  than  at  the  commencement  of  that  year.  The 
bill  under  consideration  had  been  drawn  up  by  two  practical 
men;  and  the  interest  of  all  paities  concerned  had  been  con- 
sidered. With  regard  to  the  12th  clause,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  permissive  legislation  had  not  answered.  The 
object  of  that  clause  was  to  prevent  the  tenant-farmer  signing 
away  his  birthright.  It  was  said  that  the  tenant-farmers 
might  make  contracts  for  themselves ;  but  generally  they  were 
not  men  of  large  means,  and  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  what 
was  offered  them  by  the  landlords.  He  warned  those  present 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Read,  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  bill  being  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  landlords  would  have  an  over- 
powering influence.  On  the  whole  he  thought  the  bill  a 
desirable  measure,  and  he  hoped  that  the  club  would  do  all  it 
could  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
introduced  it  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  J.  King  (Park  Hall)  said  the  bill  was  the  very  thiug 
the  farmers  wanted  to  protect  the  capital  they  invested  iu  the 
land ;  and  therefore  it  deserved  their  cordial  and  unanimous 
support. 

Mr.  Masfen  thought  the  tenant-farmer  was  not  expecting 
too  much  when  he  asked  that  the  measure  they  were  now 
considering  might  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  the  slightest  wish  or  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  to  do  anything  which  they  believed 
to  be  inconsistent  with  their  position  in  Parliament,  or  which 
would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  a  good  understanding,  where 
it  existed,  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  majority  of 
landlords  meant  well ;  but  still  legislation  was  necessary.  He 
would  advise  those  present  cot  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  passing  the  measure.  It  was  not  from  tbe  farmers  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  lincolnshire  that  the  opposition  to  this 
bill  came,  but  from  the  landlords.  The  opposition  showed 
that  the  landlords  of  those  counties  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  position ;  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they 
wished  to  withhold  the  advantages  they  themselves  enjoyed 
from  their  fellows  in  other  parts  of  the  countrj'.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  move  :  "  That  this  club  approves  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Kead,  M.P.,  and  will 
use  its  best  efforts  to  ensure  its  passing  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament." 

Mr.  G.  F.  MuNTZ  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  there 
might  be  points  in  the  details  of  the  bill  to  which  some  per- 
sons objected  ;  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Read 
and  Mr.  Howard  for  introducing  such  a  measure.  On  the 
question  of  permanent  pasture  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Brawn.  It  seemed  to  him,  on  reading  the  bill,  to  be  rather 
anoraaloHs  that  permanent  pasture  should  be  put  aown  aot  ss  r 
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permaucul  iiiiprovemcut,  Ijut  only  as  a  durable  one.  The  older 
pasture  was  the  better  it  got,  and  therefore  it  ought  certainly 
to  be  classed  araoog  permanent  improvements.  As  to  the 
12th  clause,  he  hoped  he  was  not  the  only  landlord  who  stuck 
to  it.  He  must  con  fess  he  could  not  see  any  very  great  objec- 
tion to  it.  Altogether  the  bill  had  been  fairly  and  equitably 
drawn.  A  remark  had  been  made  as  to  the  bill  not  being  re- 
trospective, and  perhaps  it  would  not  affect  some  tenant-farmers 
in  the  manner  they  wished.  He  would,  however,  advise  them 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  bill  thrown  out  because  such 
was  the  case ;  for  if  they  could  obtain  legislative 
sanction  to  the  prospective  arrangements  now  pro- 
posod  retrospective  arrangements  would  follow.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  looked  forward  to  great 
things.  He  hoped,  at  some  future  time,  to  see  capital 
going  into  the  land,  and  tenant-farmers,  with  that  security 
which  they  now  wished  to  obtain,  improving  their  holdings 
as  well  as  accumulating  money.  It  was,  he  admitted,  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  safe  to  leave  the  property  they  had  accu- 
mulated to  be  decided  upon  by  one  or  two  men  appointed  to 
arbitrate  at  fourteen  days'  notice  ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  saw 
tlie  importance  of  liaving  a  ready  and  cheap  means  of  settling 
such  questions.  His  opinion  was  that  when  the  claim 
amounted  to  £~00  or  £300,  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  an 
inexpensive  court  of  arbitration,  composed  of  qualified  men. 
He  hoped  that  if  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  such  committee  would  consist  of  prac- 
tical agriculturists.  He  was  afraid  that  if  it  did  not  they 
would  not  know  the  bill  when  it  came  back  to  them. 

Mr.  John  Lowe  said  if  the  capital  expended  had  improved 
the  land  then  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  had  been  exhausted 
of  that  whicli  it  possessed  on  the  entrance  of  the  tenant,  the 
tenant  should  remunerate  the  landlord  to  the  amount  estimated. 
This  mutual  obligation  being  fully  recognised,  leases  could  be 
granted  with  confidence  on  either  side.  No  settlement  of  the 
question,  with  or  without  Parliamentary  interference,  which  did 
not  embrace  this  obligation, could  be  satisfactory  to  either  party, 
or  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  In  order  to  meet  the 
objection  to  the  12th  clause,  the  only  thing  needful  was  to  make 
the  bill  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no 
arrangement  of  terms  regulating  compensation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  except  in  the  case  of  limited  ownerships, 
which  might  be  treated  specially,  and  for  which,  probably, 
legislation  might  be  needed.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  omission  of  the  12th  clause,  and  the  addition  of  the  1st 
clause  of  the  words  "  provided  such  equivalent  compensation  is 
not  given  by  lease  or  agreement."  Whether  the  bill  became  law 
or  not,  the  discussion  on  the  great  question  involved,  and  the 
general  interest  attaching  to  it,  must  tend  to  bring  about  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  present  mode  of  granting  leases. 
Whetliei  for  good  or  evil,  modern  progress  was  tending  in  the 
direction  of  infusing  more  of  the  strictly  commercial  element 
into  all  matters  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  suggest  that  the  Club  should  content  itself 
for  the  present  with  a  recommendation  that  a  carefully- 
appoiuted  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  nominated,  with  instructions  to  consider  the  whole  subject, 
and  report  thereon.  He  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  a 
bill  bearing  upon  itwit]\  unlue  haste. 

Mr.  G.  A.  May  said  Mr.  Lowe  begged  the  whole  question 
when  he  said  that  the  matter  at  issue  could  be  settled  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Agreements 
were  often  one-sided,  and  tenant-farmers,  as  men  of  business, 
thought  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  of  their  needs  as 
tradesmen  or  commercial  men  were.  He  thought  the  third 
clause  of  the  Bill  leant  rather  too  much  towards  the  owners 
of  land,  and  it  struck  him  it  would  be  as  well  to  limit  the 
amount  of  compensation  per  acre  recoverable  by  a  landlord 
for  dilapidations.  It  might  be  ruinous  to  some  men  if  a  sum 
like  20s.  per  acre  was  put  down  as  compensation.  [Mr 
Fowi.ER:  You  may  do  damage  to  the  amount  of  £10  per  acre 
in  taking  up  old  turf.]  He  perfectly  agreed  witii  the  12th 
clause  of  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  to  strike  out  that  clause 
would  be  to  remove  the  very  marrow  of  the  Act.  As  to  no- 
tice to  quit,  he  maintained  tiial  six  months  was  not  suflicient, 
inasmuch  as  that  did  not  give  a  tenant  time  to  turn  himself 
round. 

Mr.  ToKD  said  he  should  coincide  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  question  to  be  considered  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  he  thought  any  of 


them  would  ever  live  to  see  the  Bill  come  out  from  such  tri- 
bunal, i'or  years  past  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  some  such 
legislative  interference  as  was  now  proposed.  He  had  always 
felt  convinced  that  the  relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant 
were  very  wide  apart.  It  was  often  said  that  their  interests 
were  identical,  and  that  they  could  make  their  own  agree- 
ments ;  but  he  had  long  since  discovered  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  state  of  dependence  in  which  farmers  were 
placed  was  discreditable  to  them,  and  also  to  the  landlords. 
Now,  however,  their  friends,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read  had 
come  to  their  rescue  and  told  them  how  they  might  get  justice 
dealt  out  to  them. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  May,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, it  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  counties  and  boroughs  of 
Warwick,  Stafford,  Worcester,  and  Salop. 

Mr.  Masfen  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Fowler  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  a  case  which  recently  came  to  his  knowledge.  A 
tenant  took  a  farm  two  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  expended 
£200  or  £300.  A  week  before  Michaelmas  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  person  with  an  agreement  which  called  upon  hira  to 
forfeit  all  he  had  laid  out.  The  tenant  said,  "  I  cannot  do 
it."  "  Oil,  very  well,  then,"  said  the  person,  "  you  will  have 
notice."  The  next  day  he  received  notice,  and  he  had  quitted 
the  farm.  He  asked  Mr.  Fowler,  as  a  landlord's  representa- 
tive, how  he  would  act  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  could  very  easily  answer  the  question. 
If  the  tenant  entered  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement  with  the  land- 
lord, then  the  tenant  was  treated  unfairly  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  vi'as  let  into  possession  by  the  former  tenant,  without 
having  a  proper  understanding  with  the  landlord,  he  deserved 
all  he  got.  He  (Mr.  Fowler)  had  made  an  unlucky  observa- 
tion in  a  former  part  of  the  meeting  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain. So  far  as  his  experience  went,  where  one  tenant  left  a 
farm  in  a  very  good  condition,  a  much  larger  number  left  their 
farms  in  a  state  just  the  reverse.  In  the  latter  instance  he 
hardly  knew  a  case  where  a  tenant  had  not  vowed  he  had  sunk 
all  the  capital  he  possessed,  and  was  entitled  to  compensation 
for  improvement.  Wherever  that  was  the  case,  he  never  knew 
a  tenant  to  lack  valuers  to  back  him  up.  "Where  there  was 
one  tenant  who  was  dispose  to  improved  and  keep  the  property 
in  good  condition,  and  leave  it  in  a  better  state  than  he  found 
it,  he  was  sorry  to  say  tliat  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  the 
tenants  never  put  a  hook  on  a  gate  or  a  nail  in  a  door. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  Land  Tenure  was  read : 

Report  of  the  Land  Tenure  Committee,  April  12th,  1873. 
Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture. — Your  committee  have 
to  report  that  they  have  held  six  meetings  of  considerable  dura- 
tion. They  have  issued  a  series  of  questions  respecting  Shrop- 
shire Customs  to  qualified  authorities  residing  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and,  founded  upon  the  replies  received,  they  define  the 
Agricultural  Customs  as  existing  in  this  county  at  the  timfeof 
the  inquiry,  November,  1872,  to  be  as  follows :  Shropshire 
Customs  derived  from  Returns  furnished  from  different  parts  of 
the  county  to  the  Land  Tenure  Committee,  December,  1872.— 
Terms  op  Tenancy  with  respect  to  Grass  and  Arable 
Lands  :  Yearly  holdings  from  Lady-day  to  Lady-day,  ter- 
minated by  a  six  months' notice,  either  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
or  tenant,  given  before  the  preceding  Michaelmas-day. 
Meadows  to  be  kept  up  from  February  2nd  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  tenancy.  Right  of  pre-entry  for  the  in-coraing 
tenant  to  prepare  stubble.  Stabling  for  horses  (quantity  un- 
defined) and  room  for  servants  being  provided.  Young  clovers 
not  to  be  depastured  after  November  1st,  otherwise  out-going 
tenant  loses  customary  allowance  for  cost  price  of  seeds.  House 
generally  retained,  and  a  boozy  pasture  allotted  with  a  portion 
of  the  buildings  for  the  out-going  tenant  till  the  1st  of  May. 
Exceptions :  In  some  parts  of  South  Shropshire  there  is  no 
right  of  pre-entry  for  preparing  the  stubbles.  In  some  parts  of 
Noitii  Shropsliire  pastures  as  well  as  meadows  are  kept  up  for 
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ia.coiuin^  tenant  after  February  2nd,  and  in  some  instances 
water  meadows  from  December  25th.  Custom  with  regard  to 
pre-entry  for  working  land  is  now  becomming  less  acted  upon 
tlian  formerly.  Arrangement  is  generally  made  with  the  off- 
going  to  perform  the  necessary  work  at  a  price  agreed  upon. — 
System  of  Cropping  oh  Heavy  aisd  Light  Lands  :  Heavy 
lands  in  some  instances  on  a  four-course  shift,  the  bare  fallow 
forraiug  one  course,  but  more  generally  on  a  five  or  six-course 
rotation.  On  light  land  the  four-course  system  prevails,  but 
a  five-course  is  occasionally  adopted.  The  four-course  system 
is  often  varied  slightly.  Vetches  are  grown  on  a  portion  of 
the  root  land,  and  followed  by  common  turnips.  Peas  are  also 
sometimes  introduced  on  part  of  the  clover  breadth. — Allow- 
ances TO  Out-going  Tenants  for  Purchased  Manures 
AND  Feeding  Stuffs  :  Not  hitherto  recognised  by  custom. 
Exceptions :  No  custom  seems  to  be  established,  but  allowances 
appear  to  be  creeping  into  agreements,  more  especially 
during  the  last  twelve  months. — Cleansing  and  Main- 
tenance OF  Water  Courses  :  Custom  varies.  E.tceplions  : 
The  customs  on  this  point  differ.  Sometimes  the  water  courses 
are  opened  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and  tenant ; 
in  others  they  are  provided  for  by  a  rate,  generally  paid  by  the 
landlord.  The  ditches  are  kept  by  the  tenant,  and  in  some 
cases  in  South  Shropshire  the  water  courses  also. — Farmyard 
Manure  :  Usually  the  property  of  the  landlord.  Exceptions  : 
In  some  instances  the  manure  is  the  property  of  the  tenant, 
and  in  such  cases  can  be  taken  from  the  farm  if  not  taken  to  at 
a  valuation. — H.\y,  Straw,  and  Root  Crops  :  The  whole  to 
be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  to  be  reduced  into  manure  before 
May  1st,  after  termination  of  tenancy,  or  remainder  left  behind 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords.  Exceptions  •"  Except  potatoes. — 
Fixtures  :  Can  be  removed  by  the  out-going  tenant  if  put  up 
or  purchased  from  predecessor,  and  if  not  attached  to  the 
freehold.  Exceptions :  It  is  rather  doubtful  whether  law  or 
custom  would  enable  an  off-going  tenant  to  remove  machinery, 
but  on  some  large  estates  the  custom  is  being  gradually  estab- 
lished.— Deteriorations  :  Not  recoverable  unless  they  ex- 
ceed fair  wear  and  tear,  and  that  would  necessarily  be  defiucd 
by  comraou  law. — Repairs  of  Building  and  Cottages  : 
Custom  would  not  go  farther  than  to  enforce  a 
tenant  to  keep  in  tenautable  repair,  and  this  is 
generally  done  by  him,  the  landlord  finding  mate- 
rials.— Any  other  Points  to  which  Custom  applies  : 
As  a  rule  it  is  held  that  a  tenant  quits  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  on  which  he  entered,  but  any  points  not  usually  ad- 
mitted in  agreements  could  scarcely  be  recovered.  The  out- 
going tenant  manages  the  land  sown  with  wheat  the  last  year 
of  his  holding ;  weeds,  harvests,  and  stacks  it  upon  the  farm, 
and  is  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  thrashing  it,  in  some 
cases  until  February  2nd.  The  out-going  tenant  not  to  sow 
wheat  on  land  planted  the  preceding  season  with  turnips  or 
any  other  green  crop  if  the  land  is  worked  on  the  four-course 
system.  The  proportion  to  which  he  is  entitled  varies  in  dif- 
ferent districts ;  sometimes  the  in-coraing  tenant  in  the  first 
place  takes  one-tenth  of  the  crop,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  between  him  and  tlie  out-goer — if  on  a  fallow  the  out- 
going tenant  receiving  two-thirds,  if  on  a  clover  ley  one-half. 
Custom  would  enable  a  landlord  to  restrain  a  tenant  from 
breaking  up  old  pasture  ;  also  from  damaging  or  felling  trees, 
or  destroying  fences.  Your  committee,  having  carefully  con- 
sidered the  question  of  land  tenure,  are  of  opinion  tliat  greater 
liberty  of  actionin the  cultivation  of  the  landshould  beextended 
to  the  tenant  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed.     They  are  of 


opinion  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  possible  cultivation  o f 
the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  afford  greater  security  to  the  tenant 
than  at  present  exists  for  the  capital  invested  in  its  cultivation ; 
they  therefore  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  legally  the 
means  of  determining  the  amount  due,  either  to  the  landlord 
for  depreciation  of  property  by  default  of  the  tenant,  or  to  the 
tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  that,  except  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  contract,  by  which  the  result 
can  be  otherwise  accomplished,  all  differences  between  landlord 
and  tenant  on  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy  should  be  decided  by 
arbitration,  either  by  public  arbitrators,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  valuers  in  the  usual  way.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
claims  on  the  part  of  an  out-going  tenant  should  be  legally  re. 
coverable  from  the  landlord.  Subject  to  proof  on  the  part  of  the 
off-going  tenant  of  the  suitability,  application,  and  quality  of 
manure  and  feeding  stuffs,  andof  the  eftlciency  of  the  work  done, 
they  recomnifend  for  this  county  the  annexed  schedule  of  allow- 
ances as  a  basis  upon  which  an  out-going  tenant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  found  his  claims  for  compensation  when  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  This  schedule  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
arbitrators  to  work  upon.  Under  certain  conditions  where 
customs  are  dissimilar,  it  may  not  be  equally  applicable  in  al 
cases,  but  where  a  larger  proportion  of  allowances  is  admitted 
or  warranted,  it  would  be  within  the  province  of  the  valuers 
appointed  to  determine  the  amount  due,  and  it  would  also  come 
within  the  scope  of  their  duties  to  decide  the  sums  due  for  cul- 
tivation, seeds,  off-going  crops,  &c.,  which  are  now  acknow- 
ledged by  custom  and  usually  decided  upon  by  valuation.  Your 
committee  recommend  tliat  deterioration,  either  through  bad 
farming  or  dilapidations,  should  be  legally  recoverable  from 
the  out-going  tenant  by  the  landlord,  be  determined  by  valua- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  compensation,  and  deducted  from  such 
compensation  before  payment.  Y^our  committee  consider  the 
extention  of  the  terra  of  notice  for  yearly  tenancies  of  agri- 
cultural land  from  six  to  twelve  months  is  desirable,  and  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  tenant,  and  to  agriculture.  Under  the 
term  agricultural  laud  they  do  not  include  cottage  tenements 
or  small  holdings  of  £10  a  year  or  under.  The  proportion  of 
allowances  in  the  appended  schedule  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  cases  where  the  tenant  has  the  power  of  disposing  of  all  pro- 
duce from  tlie  farm. 

Schedule  A. — Referred,  to  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  land  tenure.  A  table  showing  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chased manures,  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  other  outlays 
on  farms,  are  estimated  to  last,  and  the  time  such  will  con- 
tinue unexhausted.  The  figures  at  tlie  head  of  each  column 
signify  the  number  of  years  since  the  articles  were  put  iu  or 
on  the  land,  or  since  tiiey  were  given  to  the  animals  on  the 
farm,  or  since  the  work  was  done,  and  the  figures  below  indi- 
cate the  unexhausted  portion  remaining  in  the  land  at  the 
expiration  of  such  period,  as  due  from  the  incoming  tenant 
or  landlord  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  To  the  table  are  appended 
a  number  of  explanatory  remarks  by  the  committee,  as  fol- 
lows :  On  stiff  soils,  for  Peruvian  guano,  compensation  is  to 
be  made  "  if  the  green  crops  are  consumed  on  the  farm  ;"  for 
the  second  and  third  items,  "  ditto,  and  not  less  than  5  cwt. 
per  acre  applied."  On  hghter  soils,  for  Peruvian  guano,  "  I 
green  crops  are  consumed  on  farm  ;"  for  the  other  two  items 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  "  Ditto,  and  5  cwt.  per  acre  ap- 
plied." Town  manure,  on  tillage  land,  no  crop  since  taken,  and 
ditto  on  pasture  land,  "  Haulage  allowed  for."  Ditto,  on 
meadow  land,  no  crop  since  taken,  and  where  one  crop  only 
has  been  taken,  "  Provided  twelve  tons  per  acre  applied. 
Ground  bones,  8  cwt.  per  acre  applied  in  one  or  more  applica- 
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lions  spreading  over  two  years,  tlie  allowance  to  be  calculated 
from  first  year."  Bone  supeipliospliate,  no  crop  taken,  meadow, 
"  Year  considered  as  commencing  February  3,  instead  of  Lady- 
day."  Oil-cake,  &c.,  Indian  and  other  corn  purchased,  "  Pro- 
vided the  quantity  consumed  does  not  exceed  the  average  of 


last  three  years.  If  exceeding  this,  one-half  of  that  average." 
For  newly  sown  seeds,  &c.,  "  Cost  price  of  seeds."  Materials, 
"  If  without  landlord's  assent  may  be  removed  at  expiration  of 
tenancy,  damage  being  made  good."  For  drainage, "  Last  year 
but  ten,  2-12ths ;  last  but  eleven,  l-13th." 


Items  or  Ouilat. 


On  Stiff  CPeruvian  Guano   

Heavy  <  Bone  Supeiishospate  and  Turnip  Manure  

Soils.    (.Bones  Ground  (half-inch)  to  Bone  Dust  

On      r"  Peruvian  Guano    

Lighter  i  Bone  Superphosphate  and  Turnip  Manure  ... 
Soils,    (.Bones  Ground  (half-inch)  to  Bone  Dust  

Lime 

Town  Manure  purchased  (good  Stable  Manure) 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Bones  Ground  (half-inch)  to  Bone  Dust 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Bone  Superphosphate 

Ditto  ditto  

Oil  Cake,  Cotton  Cake,  or  Linseed 

Indian  Com  purchased 

Other  Corn  purchased    

For  newly-sown  Grass  Seeds,  on  good  clean 

Haulage  

Labour 

Materials     

Haulage  , 

Drainage 

Ditto 

New  Quickset  Fences 

Stocking  and  levelUng  fences  and  planting  new 


Last  year  but    Last  year  but  Last  year  but   Last  year  but 
two.  (3)  three.  (1)  four.  (5)  live.  (6) 


How  Applied, 

To  Fallows  and  Root  Crops 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

On  Tillage  Land   

Ditto  (no  crop  since  taken) 

Ditto  (one  crop  only  taken) 

On  Pasture  Land  

On  Meadow  ditto  (no  crop  since  taken) 

Ditto  (one  crop  since  taken) 

(Pasture)  

(Meadow)    

(Pasture) 

(No  crop  since  taken  (Meadow) 

Consumed  on  the  Farm 

Ditto         

Consumed  on  the  Farm 

fallows,  at       per  acre. 

Materials  for  New  Buildings    

Erection  of  New  Buildings  (Allowance 

Ditto  ditto        

Drain  Pipes 

Labour  and  Materials 

Labour  only    

Labour  and  Materials 

Labour  only 


Last  year  of 

Tenancy.    (1) 

Half 

Ditto 

2-3rds 

Half 

Half 

2-3rd3 

All 

All 

Half 

All 

All 

Half 

All 

2-3rds 

2-3rda 

All 

Half 

l-8th 

1-lth 

All 

extendingfrom 
Ditto  from 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


Last  year  but 
one.  (2) 


l-3ra 


l-3rd 
2-3rds  (a) 


3-4ths   (J) 


7-8ths  (c) 
l-3rd 
l-3rd 


7-8ths  ((?) 

10  to  15  years. 

15  to  20  years. 
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The  Chairman  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  moving 
tliat  the  report  which  the  secretary  had  just  read  be  received 
and  adopted.  He  might  say  that  the  committee  had  held  six 
meetings  of  very  considerable  duration  in  investigating  the 
question  of  Tenant-Right  as  far  as  the  county  of  Shropshire 
was  concerned,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them  all  to  learn  that  the  committee  that  had  made  that  inves- 
tigation, whicli  had  been  composed  of  landlords,  land  agents, 
and  tenant-farmers,  was  unanimous  in  the  conclusions  at  which 
it  arrived.  In  the  first  part  of  the  report  the  committee  had 
scheduled  the  various  customs  that  exist  in  the  county,  so  far 
as  tlicy  could  be  ascertained,  and  he  believed  they  would  bs 
found  to  be  pretty  complete,  for  the  committee  had  made  it  a 
point  to  get  information  from  reliable  sources.  Gentlemen 
had  been  kind  enougli  to  furnish  the  committee  witli  informa- 
tion from  the  extreme  nortli  of  the  county,  as  well  as  from  the 
extreme  south,  and  with  what  had  been  ascertained  in  the 
Slirewsbury  district  he  thought  tlie  customs  that  are  put  down 
in  the  list  would  be  found  to  be  as  complete  as  it  was  possible 
forany  body  of  men  to  make  thorn.  The  variations  had  not 
provrd  to  be  so  great  as  was  thought,  and  the  committee  re- 
commended that  the  customs  which  exist  in  particular  places 


shall  not  be  interfered  with.  In  the  first  clause  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  greatest  liberty  of  action  should  be  allowed 
to  the  tenant-farmer  in  farming  his  land.  His  own  opinion 
had  always  been  that  if  a  man  farmed  well  he  should  be  allowed 
to  farm  as  he  liked,  providing  he  does  not  injure  his  landlord. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  farmer  would,  by  that  means,  not 
only  do  better  himself,  but  he  would  keep  the  land  in  a 
higher  state  of  cultivation  than  if  he  were  tied  down  to  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule.  The  seeond  clause  suggested  that  greater  security 
should  be  allowed.  Tiiat  security,  up  to  the  present  time  had 
not  been  acknowledged ;  and,  although  Tenant-Eight  was  now 
gradually  creeping  into  agreements,  it  would  be  some  time,  he 
was  afraid,  before  it  became  univeral,  unless  public  attention 
was  more  forcibly  called  to  it.  For  that  reason  the  committee 
had  made  a  special  recommendation  that  that  principle  should 
be  adopted  and  recognised  generally.  The  third  clause  sug- 
gested that  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  out-going  tenant 
sluiU  be  legally  recognised  ;  and  the  report  then  went  on  to 
the  subject  of  compensation  for  manures  and  feeding  stuffs. 
Providing  the  tenant  had  put  good  manures  upon  tlie  land, 
used  good  feeding  stuffs,  and  done  certain  work  well  that  was 
named  in  the  schedule,  it   was   proposed  that   he   should  be 
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allowed  certain  sums  as  compensation.  In  the  next  clause  it 
was  suggested  that  the  schedule  might  be  useful  as  a  basis  for 
arbitrators  to  work  upon,  in  the  event  of  a  landlord  and  tenant 
not  agreeing  ;  but  the  schedule  would  not  prevent  any  custom 
that  night  exist  at  present  in  any  district  being  acted  upon  by 
arbitrators.  The  sixth  clause  provided  that  deteriorations 
either  through  bad  farming  or  dilapidations  should  be  recover- 
able in  the  same  way  that  the  tenant  was  to  recover  compen- 
sation. The  law  as  it  at  present  stands  gives  the  landlord 
power  to  claim  the  dilapidations,  but  it  could  not  be  done  in 
the  way  the  committee  had  suggested.  The  committee 
had  further  suggested  that  they  thought  it  desirable, 
for  a  better  state  of  farming,  that  the  term  of 
tenancy  should  be  extended  from  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit, 
and  althougli  a  twelve  months'  notice  was  mentioned,  and 
althougli  some  landlords  might  differ  with  him  upon  the  point, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  meant  to  be  understood  that  a  twelve 
months'  notice  to  quit  was  the  best,  still  the  committee 
thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  committee 
had  not  included  under  the  term  agricultural  land,  cottage 
tenants,  and  those  small  occupations  that  are  held  by  labourers, 
and  that  sufficient  land  to  keep  a  cow,  because  it  was  obvious 
that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  farming  operations  to  have 
a  labourer  under  two  years'  notice,  and,  therefore,  as  they  had 
no  wish  to  discourage  the  steady,  thrifty,  and  trustworthy  ser- 
vant from  improving  his  position  in  this  direction,  they  did 
not  include  such  holdings  in  their  recommendation.  The 
committee  then  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of  allowances 
that  they  recommended  was  not  to  be  applied  to  those  farms 
in  which  all  the  produce  is  sold  by  the  farmers,  for  of  course 
it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  same  allowance  in  such  a  case 
as  when  then  the  crops  are  consumed  on  the  land.  He  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  which  was  signed  by  himself  as  Chair- 
man, but  it  was  accepted  by  all  who  were  present  at  the 
meetings.  The  Committee  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  J. 
R.  0.  Gore,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  and 
Colonel  Corbett,  M.P.,  (landlords);  Mr.  Wyley  and  Mr. 
Lowery  Lightfoot  (land  agents) ;  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hassell, 
Mr.  M.  Williams,  Mr.  Cureton,  Mr.  Smithies,  and  Mr.  Blake- 
way  (tenant  farmers). 

Col.  Corbett,  M.P.,  rose  to  second  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  chairman.  He  had,  he  said,  very  little  to  say  to  the 
meeting  after  the  very  clear  manner  in  which  the  chairman  had 
gone  through  the  report.  Probably  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  express  any  decided  opinion  upon  that 
report  without  having  had  time  to  consider  all  the  recommend- 
ations that  it  contains.  It  is  rather  an  intricate  subject,  and 
will  require  everybody  to  consider  it  very  carefully  before  form- 
ing an  opinion  upon  it.  He  wished  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  saying  how  very  gratifying  was  the  unanimity  that  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  very  moderate  and  sensible  view  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  occupiers  of  land  on  the  committee. 
No  desire  had  been  shown  to  encroach  in  any  way  upon  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  landlords,  and  the  proposals  that 
had  been  made  by  the  committee  had  been  such  as  he  should 
himself,  at  all  times,  be  quite  ready  to  acceed  to.  As  to  the 
first  clause,  he  was  glad  it  had  been  inserted,  for  he  had  been 
long  of  opinion  tliat  the  clauses  inserted  in  old-fashioned 
agreements  were  most  clumsy  and  unnecessary.  He  had 
always  struck  them  out  and  inserted  a  little  clause  of  his  own 
instead.  Some  agreement,  of  course,  was  necessary.  When 
a  man  is  doing  well  there  might  be  no  necessity  for  it,  for  it  is 
to  his  interest  to  cultivate  the  land  as  well  as  possible  ;  but, 
however  mucli  they  might  dislike  it,  changes  of  tenure  would 
take  place,  and  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
restrictions  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  the  land  in 
the  last  year  of  the  tenancy.  The  only  restriction  he  had  put 
in  was  that  the  tenant  should  not  take  two  white  straw  crops 
in  succession.  There  were  times  when  it  was  desirable  to  do 
so,  but  if  it  were  done  a  man  who  is  farming  his  land  properly 
would  take  care  to  supply  the  land  with  sufficient  manure  to 
nourish  it.  He  only  mentioned  this  to  show  what  was  his 
own  idea  of  the  restrictions  necessary  as  to  cropping.  With 
regard  to  the  second  clause  of  the  report,  he  thought  it  most 
important  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture.  It  was, perhaps, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  question.  When  but  a 
little  money  was  laid  out  upon  a  farm  such  a  clause  might 
have  been  unnecessary ;  but  now,  when,  as  everybody  who 
farms  must  be  aware,  £50  had  to  be  spent  where  £5  was 
formerly  spent,  it  was  very  necessary,  for  no  man  can  be  ex- 


pected to  lay  out  so  much  money  without  a  certainty  of  return* 
He  thought  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  question  was  to 
have  a  fair  and  just  schedule  of  allowances  for  out-going 
tenants.  He  had  always  been  of  the  opinion,  and  he  believed 
he  should  always  be  of  the  opinion,  that  building  was  strictly  the 
landlords  duty — the  landlord,  he  held,  ought  to  do  the  whole 
of  it.  Ireland  had  been  a  warning  to  them  all  in  that  respect. 
The  system  they  had  adopted  in  Ireland,  when  the  tenant  did 
the  whole  of  the  building,  was  what  had  so  much  complicated 
the  question  in  that  country.  It  was  very  desirable  he  thought 
that  some  rule  should  be  laid  down  in  this  country  which 
could  be  adopted,  and  so  prevent  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  in  the  country  he  had  referred  to.  He  wished  parti- 
cularly to  guard  himself  from  being  understood  to  say  that 
buildings  of  all  sorts  are  not  strictly  the  landlord's  work.  That 
threw  the  responsibility  upon  the  right  person,  prevented  dif- 
ficulties, and  left  the  occupier  with  all  his  capital  to  cultivate 
the  land.  With  these  remarks  he  begged  to  second  the  mo- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Jaspek  M  ore  said  the  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  had  been  moved  and  seconded  by  two  members  of  the 
committee,  but  before  it  was  put  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
put  a  question  or  two  in  reference  to  the  subject.  One  ques- 
tion he  had  wished  to  ask  had  already  been  put  by  their  hon. 
member.  General  Herbert,  namely,  as  to  the  names  of  those  on 
the  committee  who  had  agreed  to  the  report.  He  wished, 
also,  to  know  whether,  if  Colonel  Corbett  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  the  report  contained,  others  would 
do  the  same.  They  had,  of  course,  had  a  schedule  of  customs 
prepared,  but  he  failed  to  catch  from  either  of  the  previous 
speakers  what  was  to  become  of  the  schedule  after  it  had 
passed  out  of  that  room.  The  chairman  had  said,  in  a  speech 
upon  the  subject  some  time  ago,  by  having  such  a  custom 
properly  scheduled  in  a  bill  they  would  get  local  self-govern- 
ment pure  and  simple.  Whatever  was  done  would  be  done 
with  proper  security  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  (Mr. 
More)  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  now  proposed,  if  the 
schedule  were  adopted  by  the  meeting,  to  embody  it  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  if  it  were  proposed  to  bring  forward  such  a 
bill  either  during  the  present  or  any  future  session.  Tenant- 
Right  agreements  had  been  drawn  up,  and  are  in  operation 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Such  agreements  had  been 
drawn  up  and  used  by  Mr.  Keary  and  others,  and  he  (Mr. 
More)  thought  if  the  committee  merely  brought  forward 
another  schedule  of  allowances,  and  said  nothing  as  to  how  it 
has  to  be  carried  out,  the  question  had  not  been  much  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Chairman  said  the  committee  had  stated  distinctly 
that  they  did  not  put  the  report  and  schedule  forward  as  being 
superior  to  anything  that  could  be  produced.  It  was  open  to 
anyone  to  produce  a  better  schedule  of  allowances,  and  for  the 
landlord  to  make  an  agreement  accordingly,  giving  the  tenant 
compensation  to  a  still  larger  extent  than  the  committee  sug- 
gested. Tlie  proposal  of  the  committee  had  been  based  upon 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  actual  unexhausted  value  of 
the  different  materials  and  of  the  work  done,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  any  tenancy,  and  in  making  the  proposals  they  had 
done,  the  committee  had  considered  that  they  had  got  the  in- 
going, as  well  as  the  outgoing,  tenant  to  think  of.  If  a 
landlord  proposed  to  give  a  more  liberal  Tenant.Right,  the 
committee  had  no  wish  to  prevent  that.  They  did  not 
wish  to  confine  anyone  to  that  particular  basis,  but  they  did 
consider  it  a  fair  one  as  between  incoming  and  outgoing 
tenants. 

Mr,  More  said  the  chairman  had  not  answered  his  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Jones  had  said  that  the  schedule  would  be  ap- 
pended to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that,  by  that  means,  they 
would  "get  local  self  government,  pure  and  simple."  He 
(Mr.  More)  again  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  intended  to 
embody  what  was  proposed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Col.  Corbett,  M.P.,  said  the  committee  was  not  autho- 
rised to  consider  that  point.  He  had  objected  to  legislative 
enactment  upon  the  subject,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
it  was  resolved  that  it  was  desirable,  and  so  the  subject  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  More's  question  was  answered  by 
Clause  2  of  the  committee's  report.  It  was  there  stated  that 
the  committee  "  considered  it  desirable  to  provide  '  legally'  the 
means  of  determining  the  amount  due,"  &c. 

Mr,  More  wisheii  tp  k»pw  how  they  were  going  to  enforce 
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the  schedule.  Were  they  going  to  embody  it  iu  "Act  of  Par- 
liameut,  or  had  they  ubandoued  that  idea  ? 

Tlie  CiiAiusi.v^'  said  tlie  committee  did  not  assume  that  the 
schedule  was  better  than  any  other  that  exists  in  the  county. 
They  simply  recommend  it.  It  any  question  had  to  be  decided 
by  arbitrators  they  could  act  upon  it  or  not,  as  they  thought 
proper. 

JMr.  More  asked  if  every  landlord  upon  the  committee  was 
pledged  to  legislation. 

Colonel  CoRBETT,  M.P.,  said  certainly  not.  The  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  were  the  just  and  fair  allow- 
ancess  to  out-going  tenants,  and  the  committee  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  consider  anything  more  than  that,  for  the  other 
part  of  the  question  was — he  tliought  wrongly — taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  committee.  The  question  of  legislative 
enactment  was  distinctly  excluded  from  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  in  November  last 
were  then  read.    They  were  as  follows : 

That  this  Chamber  considers  it  necessary,  for  the  proper 
security  of  the  tenant's  capital  in  husbandry,  that  the  out- 
going tenant  should  be  entitled  by  legislative  enactment  to 
compensation  from  the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  for  the 
value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements,  such  value  to  be 
ascertained  by  valuation,  iu  the  usual  way ;  also,  that  the 
landlord  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  from  out-going 
tenants  for  dilapidations  and  deteriorations,  the  amount  to  be 
determined  by  valuation. 

That  a  committee,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  land- 
owners, or  land  agents,  and  of  tenant-farmers,  be  selected  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  this  couuty, 
and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  a  future  meeting  ;  also,  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  amount  of  allowances  that  an  off-going 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to,  and  the  deteriorations  for  which 
a  landowner  should  be  enabled  to  recover  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ficient liusbandry. 

Mr.  More  said  there  was  a  distinct  resolution  of  the 
Chamber  in  favour  of  legislation,  and  yet  the  committee 
brought  forward  a  schedule  without  giving  them  the  slightest 
idea  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  after. 

The  Chairman  repeated  that  the  committee  distinctly 
stated  in  their  report  how  they  recommended  the  schedule 
should  be  enforced. 

Mr.  More  said  he  was  told  the  committee  were  not  pledged 
to  legislation. 

Colonel  CoRBETT,  M.P.,  said  the  committee  were  not — the 
Chamber  had  already  decided  the  question. 

General  Herbert,  M.P.,  read  "the  order  of  reference," 
and  contended  that  the  committee  had  no  power  to  deal  with 
tlie  question  of  legislation.  The  committee  had  fulfilled  their 
task,  and  the  Chamber  could  do  wliat  it  liked  with  the  report 
now  they  had  got  it. 

Mr.  More  asked  if  the  other  landlords  on  the  committee 
were  going  to  adopt  the  schedule. 

Colonel  CoRBETT  repeated  that  he  was  going  to  adopt  it. 

General  Herbert  said  Mr.  More  had  no  right  to  ask  sucli 
a  question,  and  lie  added  that  he  believed  the  report  had  only 
been  adopted  by  the  committee  on  Saturday,  since  which  time 
he  had  not  seen  Lord  Powis. 

Mr.  More  repeated  his  question  as  to  whetiier  legal  enact- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  committee. 

General  Herbert  said  Mr.  More  was  asking  what  the  com- 
mittee recommended  if  the  meeting  adopted  the  schedule,  and 
no  one  had  a  right  to  put  hypothetical  questions  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Moke  differed  in  the  point.  He  said  the  first  resolution 
at  the  Slirewsbury  meeting,  on  Tenant-Kight,  was  in  favour 
of  legislation  on  the  subject ;  the  second,  tiiat  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  compensation ; 
and  the  ciiairman,  in  his  speech  proposing  tlie  committee, 
stated  tliat"  whatever  was  done  would  be  done  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament." There  could,  tiierefore,  be  no  doubt,  he  thought,  of 
the  general  belief  that  the  committee  so  appointed  had  agreed 
to  act  witii  a  view  to  legislation,  if  this  was  not  the  obvious 
deduction;  but  they  were  now  told  that  the  landowners  on  the 
committee  were  only  recommending  a  certain  scheme  of  com- 
pensalioii.  Then,  he  asked,  was  this  u  scheme  which  they  all 
intended  to  adopt  on  their  own  estates  when  they  recommended 
it  to  others  ? 

Tlie  Chairman  thought  the  report  was  very  plain,  and 
said  it  Ik;  touhl  answer  any  (luestions  lo  make  it  more  plain 
he  should  be  jjlad  to  do  so,    The  committee  distinctly  stated 


what  compensation  should  be  allowed  and  they  had  expressed 
their  opinion  that  legal  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  it. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  know  if  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent had  seen  copies  of  Mr.  Howard's  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(England)  Bill,  but  if  not,  lie  would  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  its  provisions.  He  might  mention,  beforehand, 
that  its  great  principle  was  to  carry  out  what  the  committee 
had  just  recommended  in  their  report — it  was  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  secure,  legally,  compensation  for  unexhausted  outlay . 
The  Chairman  then  went  througli  the  different  clauses  of  the 
bill  seriatim.  Great  exception  had,  he  said,  been  taken,  at 
the  Central  Chamber,  to  clause  12,  which  it  was  thought 
restricted  the  rights  of  property  by  preventing  freedom  of 
contract,  but  without  some  such  provision  as  that  the  bill  was 
useless  ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  clause  did  not  interfere 
or  limit  freedom  of  contract,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the 
clause  that  prevented  a  man  from  making  any  agreement  that 
he  chose  with  a  tenant  as  to  rent  and  as  to  crop,  or  as  to  the 
general  system  of  husbandry  to  be  adopted  on  a  farm.  It  had 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  llead  that  if  the  wording 
of  the  clause  was  objected  to,  as  long  as  the  principle  was 
adhered  to,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  altered, 
and  he  believed,  from  what  had  been  told  him,  it  would  be 
altered  to  some  such  form  as  they  had  adopted  in  the  land- 
tenure  report  just  read. 

Mr.  R.  J.  More  said  he  rose  to  speak  again  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  he  would  not  have  done  so  at  all  but  for  the  dis- 
inclination which  existed  on  the  part  of  other  gentlemen  to 
come  forvvard.  The  bill  under  consideration  was  a  subject 
which  might  be  spoken  of  at  very  great  length,  but  he  should 
confine  to  one  point.  Mr.  Jones  had  spoken  of  the  12th  clause, 
which  was  the  most  important  clause  of  tlie  whole  bill.  The 
very  first  question  they  should  decide  was  whether  it  was  lo  be 
permissive,  like  the  Irish  bill,  or  compulsory.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Conservative  party  it  had  been  decided  to  sup- 
port the  bill  on  condition  of  its  being  sent  into  committee  with 
a  view  of  striking  out  clause  13,  which  made  the  provisions 
compulsory.  He  (Mr.  More)  was  himself  opposed  to  the  sub- 
ject being  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  he  sup- 
ported that  view  by  an  extract  from  a  Blue-book  containing 
a  report  of  Mr.  Pusey's  committee,  to  show  how  the  views  of 
the  promoters  would  probably  be  changed  by  referring  the  bill 
to  a  committee.  Mr.  Pusey  proposed — "  That  it  is  desirable  as 
well  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  tiie  soil,  as  for  the 
paramount  object  of  widening  the  range  of  employment  for 
tiie  village  labourer  within  his  own  neighbourhood,  to  render 
the  principle  of  Tenaut-llight  for  improvemeut  general 
throughout  England."  Instead  of  carrying  this  the  committee 
of  the  House  substituted  the  following  resolution — "  That  any 
attempt  to  make  its  general  introduction  compulsory  would  be 
met  with  invincible  practical  difllculties,  and  would  check  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  enter  into 
mutual  arrangements,  on  wliich  alone  your  committee  can  rely 
for  the  general  and  successful  adoption  of  the  system." 

Mr.  M.  Williams  moved — "  That  this  Chamber  approves 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  'Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,' 
and  will  use  every  elfort  to  assist  the  promoters  of  it  in  its 
progress  through  Parliament."  lie  thought  tiiey  were  all 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  llead  for  their  bill, 
and  he  believed  it  was  a  bill  that  would  be  found  to  work  well. 
They  could  not  of  course  expect  that  any  bill  would  meet 
every  person's  views,  but  he  thoiiglit  all  would  admit  that  this 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  the  tenant  farmers  of  that  and  every  other  Chamber 
would  do  their  uttermost  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  the  proposition.  He,  also,  tliought 
the  bill  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  contended 
that  every  facility  should  be  alloided  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
food  of  the  people. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  11.  J.  More  proposed — "  That  if  legislation  is  requisite 
to  ensure  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  this 
Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  no  support  should  be  givento  the 
proposal  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  of  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  rejecting  clause  13,  which  makes,  the  operation  of 
tlie  bill  compulsory,  as  the  subtraction  of  this  clause  would 
merely  give  tlie  form  without  the  substance  of  the  measure." 

Mr.  RAWirijMWS  agreed  with  the  principle  of  tiie  bill,  and 
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submitted  that  as  tlie  law  now  stood  it  was  most  one-sided 
and  unjust,  ff  a  man  managed  his  farm  badly  the  landlord 
had  power  to  fall  upon  him  for  compensation,  in  the  shape  of 
dilapidations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  however  well  a  man 
might  manage  his  farm,  when  he  came  to  leave  he  had  to  do 
so  without  receiving  any  compensation  for  his  unexhausted 
outlay.  He  seconded  Mr.  More's  proposition. 
This  was  also  carried. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Tarraers' 
Club,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read, 
there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsav 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Hedley  introduced  the  subject  for  discussion. 
He  said  it  was  a  very  important  one — one  of  the  most  import- 
ant they  could  discuss,  alTecting  the  two  classes  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  country.  He  had,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, undertaken  to  introduce  the  discussion  to  them,  but 
regretted  very  much  that  some  of  their  presidents  or  vice- 
presidents  had  not  come  forward.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
apathy  on  their  part,  and  also  on  the  part  of  farmers,  as  to 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  and  he  would  endeavour 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  put  the  matter  before  them  according 
to  the  light  in  which  he  viewed  it.  He  then  continued  as 
follows  ;  The  title  of  the  measure  naturally  suggests  to  you 
some  mental  production  calculated  to  improve  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  help  them  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  a  more  equitable,  frugal,  and  satisfactory  way. 
Tiic  bill,  I  may  state  at  the  outset,  does  not  apply  to  any 
holding  that  is  not  agricultural  or  pastoral,  or  partly  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral,  nor  does  it  hold  any  power  over  gentlemen's 
mansions,  houses,  or  demesne  lands.  Tradesmen's  houses  and 
lands,  I  presume,  are  also  exempt,  whether  agricultural  or 
pastoral,  or  both  ;  but  the  bill  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
latter,  and  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  fought  out  afterwards 
in  courts  of  law  and  other  kinds  of  places,  if  the  measure 
should  pass,  at  what  point  the  suburban  residence  and  semi- 
agricultural  and  pastoral  farm  ends,  and  the  real  farm  residence 
and  real  farm  begins  !  The  first  question  that  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves,  then,  is  this  :  Is  there  a  measure  of  any  kind  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature 
should  it  be  ?  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  few  cases  of  differ- 
ence between  landlord  and  tenant  within  our  notice  by  the 
almost  totul  absence  of  appeals  to  law  by  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  utter  apathy  and  stolid  indifference  manifested  by  the 
farmers  while  this  bill  is  pending,  our  answer  would  certainly 
be  in  the  negative  ;  and  we  should  infer  tiiat  the  present  mea- 
sure was  rather  the  result  of  dissatisfied  agitators  and  ambitious 
members,  who  had  nothing  to  lose  or  gain,  than  of  those  who 
were  immediately  interested  and  vitally  concerned.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  some  measure  or  arrangement  is  really  needed 
to  ensure  enterprising  tenants,  who  have  short  leases  or  no 
leases  at  all,  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
when  landlords  pertinaciously  refuse  or  fail  to  observe  the 
rights  due  from  them ;  because  any  land  that  is  improved  will 
produce  more  rent  to  the  landlord  (price  of  labour  and  money 
being  equal),  and,  under  any  circumstances,  greater  crops  to 
the  incoming  tenant  at  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of  the  one  that 
lias  gone  out.  But  the  question  arises,  between  whom  do  those 
interests  lie?  Are  they  between  tenant  and  landlord,  or  tenant 
and  tenant  ?  He  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  would  assert 
that  they  lay  between  tenant  and  landlord,  for  whatever  sum 
or  sums  the  landlord  was  mulcted  in  by  the  outgoing  tenant, 
he  would  certainly  make  the  succeeding  one  recoup  to  him, 
and  when  law  had  become  the  stern  arbitor  between  them  he 
would  not  omit,  as  in  many  cases  he  does  now,  to  put  in  a 
counter  claim  for  dilapidations  of  buildings  and  fences  and 
deterioration  of  the  value  of  the  .soil.  "Who,  then,  would  be 
the  gainers  but  the  individual  tenant  who  was  really  a  good 
tenant,  and  the  whole  number  of  landlords,  whether  good  or 
bad,  if  they  asserted  their  power  ?  This  would  be  protecting 
only  a  class  and  portion  of  a  class,  while  the  other  portion, 
viz.,  the  farmers,  without  the  improving  spirit  within  them, 
would  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords  and 
agents.  A  measure  to  amend  the  land  laws  of  England  should 
favour  no  class  or  section  of  a  class  in  particular,  but  should 
deal  fairly  with  tenants  in  the  aggregate  and  landlords  in  the 
aggregate ;  should  have  a  humanising  and  tranquillising  effect 
upon  their  feelings  and  thoughts  ;  should  lessen  the  distance 
between  grades ;  should  render  espionage  and  litigation  almost 


impossible ;  should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fraternity,  and 
foster  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  prosperity,  so  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  could  be  derived  from  the  soil  for 
the  universal  benefit  of  the  people.  Would  the  bill  of  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Read  have  this  effect  ?  I  humbly  venture  to  say 
it  would  not.  Ah  hough  it  is  drawn  with  some  ingenuity,  and 
the  utmost  sincerity  to  do  justice  between  classes,  there  is  a 
lack  of  vision  about  it  and  statesmanlike  qualification,  which 
would  make  it,  if  passed  into  law,  repulsive  and  ruinous,  and 
bad  alike  to  landlords  and  tenants.  It  proceeds  precipitately, 
and  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  power  we  already  have  to  settle 
disputes  by  arbitration.  It  would  give  the  needy  owner  power 
to  ruin  not  only  the  bad  and  the  middling  class  of  tenants,  but 
in  some  cases  tlie  good.  It  would  give  the  cunning  tenant  the 
power  to  saddle  the  landlord  with  expenses  valueless  in  them- 
selves. It  would  set  up  a  system  of  perpetual  espionage, 
cupidity,  and  litigation,  and  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
trade  and  commerce  by  destroying  the  validity  of  contracts. 
Let  us  now  look  closely  and  carefully  at  a  few  of  the  clauses 
and  the  general  tenor  of  the  bill  as  it  has  been  presented  to 
us.  If  passed  into  law  as  it  is  with  the  12th  clause  intact,  it 
would  render  all  bargains  and  agreements  at  the  will  of  the 
tenant,  and  at  any  time,  null  and  void  !  If  with  the  12th 
clause  eliminated,  it  would  simply  be  of  no  use  whatever,  be- 
cause the  landlord  could  at  all  times  make  an  agreement  with 
the  tenant  to  supersede  the  Act.  There  was,  in  ray  opinion,  a 
cruel  irony  in  the  announcement  of  the  Conservatives  to  the 
eff?ct  that  they  would  not  oppose  the  spirit  of  the  measure  if 
the  12th  clause  was  taken  out.  But  apart  from  that  unhealthy 
and  damnatory  clause,  the  bill  is  ill-conceived  and  badly 
drafted,  and  would  do  immeasurable  harm  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  first  clause  says  that  tenants  are  to  be  com- 
pensated for  "  temporary,  durable,  and  permanent  improvements: 
"  (1).  Temporary  improvements  shall  extend  to  any  outlay 
effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in  the  pur- 
chase and  application  of  manures  or  fertilizers  to  other 
than  corn  crops,  or  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  cake,  and 
other  feeding  stuffs  consumed  by  live  stock  on  the  holding. 
(2).  Compensation  for  durable  improvements  shall  extend 
to  any  ontlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in 
subsoiling,  getting  up  and  removing  stones,  liming,  chalking, 
marling,  claying,  boning  with  undissolved  bones,  laying 
down  permanent  pasture,  or  in  any  other  improvements  which 
have  a  durable  effect  in  amending  the  land  or  deepening  the  soil. 
(3).  Compensation  for  permanent  improvements  shall 
extend  to  any  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a 
tenant  in  reclaiming,  levelling,  warping,  planting  (other 
than  ornamental), draining,  makingor  improving  water-courses, 
works  of  irrigation,  ponds,  wells,  reservoirs,  fences,  roads, 
bridges,  or  in  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  on  the 
holding,  or  in  any  other  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature." 
As  regards  temporary  improvements,  the  arbitrators,  from 
whose  judgment,  let  me  remark  here,  in  all  cases,  there  is  to  be 
no  appeal,  may  go  back  for  four  years  and  allow  for  outlay 
effectually  and  properly  incurred.  But  who,  1  would  ask,  are 
to  be  the  witnesses  whether  they  are  effectually  and  properly 
ineurred  or  not  ?  and  is  it  not  an  undoubted  fact  that  all  ma- 
nures and  feeding  stuffs,  sucii  as  are  referred  to  here,  return 
themselves  to  the  tenant  in  less  than  two  years,  instead  of 
four  ?  It  may  be  answered  to  the  first  part  that  a  record 
could  be  kept  of  the  outlay  for  each  year,  and  vouchers,  in  the 
shape  of  the  bills  paid,  be  given;  and  to  the  second,  that, 
although  the  tenant  may  and  does  receive  full  benefit  from  the 
things  applied,  that  they  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
land  better  for  the  next  comer.  But  would  it  be  contended 
that  this  would  not  lead  to  spurious  dealings  and  cooked  ac- 
counts between  unscrupulous  manure  and  cake  merchants  and 
farmers  not  over  particular  in  their  habits  or  principles,  of  the 
existence  of  whom  our  own  reminiscences  and  the  evidence  of 
chemists  like  Professor  Voelcker  furnish  sufficient  data  ?  And 
would  it  be  argued  that  because  a  shopkeeper,  to  use  a  simile, 
has  spent  his  energies,  his  time,  his  capital,  his  talent  in  mak- 
ing his  place  attractive  to  his  customers — and  they  are  exact 
analogies — his  shop,  his  land,  his  customers,  and  goods,  his 
profit,  that  he  would  be  justifiable  in  coming  upon  the  land- 
lord for  a  money  compensation,  because  the  premises  had  got  an 
improved  name  ?  The  idea,  I  think,  is  preposterous  and  un- 
tenable so  far  as  temporary  improvements  go.  With  respect  to 
durable  and  permanent  improvements,  I  ask  again  who  would 
be  the  witnesses  ?  Mr.  Howard  proposes  to  go  back  ten  years 
with  one,  and  twenty  years  with  the  other  j  but  the  arbitrators 
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and  witnesses  who  saw  the  farm  ten  years  or  twenty  years 
before  might  be  all  dead  and  buried.  The  new  arbitrators 
might  have  a  very  imperfect  interpretation  of  the  documents 
left  behind  for  their  guidance,  and  who  would  be  left  with  a 
memory  lively  enough,  save  those  interested,  and  possibly  in- 
terested to  deceive  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  farm  in  the 
shape  of  improvements,  and  how  many  of  those  improvements 
had  been  repaid  and  balanced  by  countervailing  returns  from 
the  landlord.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  twenty  years  is 
much  too  far  to  go  back  for  compensation.  A  tenant  could 
drain  whole  fields,  if  he  liked,  under  the  5th  clause  of  this 
bill,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  make  out  his 
claim  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  compensation.  Why  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Spraggon,  drained  a  large  portion 
of  Nafferton,  upon  an  eight  years'  lease,  under  as  singular  a 
specimen  of  a  gentleman  as  we  ever  heard  of,  with  no  Tenant- 
Rights  at  all,  and  his  head  drainer  informed  me,  in  unmistake- 
able  language,  that  Mr.  Spraggon  asserted  that  he  was  amply 
repaid  for  it  within  the  first  four  years.  As  to  buildings,  a 
silly,  uninformed  owner  might  sanction  erections  which  by  his 
wiser  successor  were  thought  to  be  of  no  use,  yet  he  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  them  or  to  have  them  pulled  down  at  a 
loss  of  labour  aud  time  to  the  public  and  the  disfigurement  of 
the  place  to  him.  If  we  look  at  the  converse  side  of  the 
question  we  shall  find  it  equally  objectionable  as  a  matter  of 
political  and  social  economy,  calculated  upon  a  sensible  basis 
and  tending  to  the  good  of  mankind.  A  landlord  can  claim 
for  land  considered  in  a  foul  or  neglected  condition,  and  at  any 
time  within  twenty  years  may  assess  his  tenant  with  damages 
for  dilapidation  of  buildings  or  deterioration  of  the  soil.  Why, 
this  simply  means  misery  and  ruination  in  some  hands  to  well- 
meaning  and  properly  conducted  tenants.  We  have  known 
many  instances  where  farms  have  been  taken  in  such  poor 
condition  that  they  would  scarcely  produce  a  whicken  or  a 
weed  of  any  kind ;  but  after  an  affluent  course  of  husbandry, 
and,  perhaps,  an  impure  seeding  of  grasses,  which  no  tenant 
can  efl'ectually  guard  against,  produce  crops  of  twitch  and 
annual  weeds  along  with  cereal  and  green  crops,  probably  be- 
tokening foulness  aud  imperfect  husbandry  without,  but  actually 
proving  richness  and  vitality  within.  And  have  we  not  known 
buildings  which  seemed  good  and  substantial  to  begin  with, 
decay  and  crnmble  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ?  all  of 
which  under  this  bill  a  tenant  would  be  liable  for,  and  what 
chance  would  he  have  even  in  arbitration  if  he  refused  to  pay, 
with  the  wealthy,  influential,  and  probably  purblind  obtuse,  or 
unscrupulous  owner  ?  It  is  needless  to  proceed  much  further 
in  refutation  of  the  prevaihng  tenets  of  this  measure,  except  to 
notice  the  absolute  incongruity  between  the  12th  clause  and  tlie 
15th.  The  one  says  that  a  tenant  may  not  contract  himself  out  of 
all  engagements,  the  other  that  a  tenant  claiming  under  a  local 
custom  such  as  Lincolnshire,  &c.,  shall  adhere  to  his  custom, 
and  not  be  beund  by  the  Act  at  all !  This  is  positively  be- 
wildering nonsense,  aud  leaving  some  parts  of  the  country  out 
without  any  protection  from  the  Act  whatsoever.  Again,  a 
landlord  is  to  be  entitled  to  claim  for  all  hay,  straw,  roots,  or 
green  crops  sold  off  the  iarm,  and  the  tenant  for  the  extra  size 
of  a  turnip  or  the  increased  thickness  of  the  stems  of  his 
cereals  produced  by  artificial  manure  during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  tenancy !  Might  the  landlord  under  such  a  regime  not 
have  much  more  to  come  in  than  the  tenant ;  and  if  the  other 
way,  would  it  not  be  a  funny  spectacle  to  see  a  tenant  distrain- 
ing upon  a  struggling  landlord  who  had  an  expensive  family 
to  keep  and  no  money  to  spare  ?  Yet  all  these  things  are 
possible  under  this  bill.  Moreover,  a  limited  owner  of  a  farm 
or  farms  is  to  have  power  to  do  all  the  harm  he  can  to  the 
other  limited  owners,  by  making  foolish  bargains  with  his 
tenants,  or  letting  the  land  upon  a  tenure  unsuited  to  its  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  Public  AVorks  Loan  Commissioners  are  to 
have  power  to  advance  to  a  tenant  any  amount  of  money 
settled  upon  by  the  arbitrators  for  Tenant-Right,  and  charge 
the  farm  or  farms  with  it  at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  the 
whole  being  repayable  in  thirty.five  years.  Many  a  landlord 
under  this  clause  would  consider  the  ownership  of  land  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing,  for  the  interest  might  eat  up  more  than 
the  rent ;  and,  without  the  consent  of  his  partners,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  sell,  or,  if  selling,  probably  be  left  without  a 
penny  in  tlie  world.  Tf  all  the  tenant-farmers  in  the  counties 
Where  no  Tenant-Right  exists  were  consulted  upon  this  mea- 
sare,  i  have  not  mucli  doubt  but  they  would  declare  against  it. 
Wherever  Tenant-Right  is  legalised  and  put  in  force,  it  re- 
quucs  much  more  capital  to  start  a  form  thaa  where  it  is  left 


optional  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  hence  it  has  the 
very  pernicious  and  dangerous  effect  of  preventing  the  frugal 
hind,  the  clever  farm  bailiff,  or  poor  farmer's  son  from  ever 
becoming  a  farmer.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  in  Sussex, 
where  Tenant-Right  prevails,  and  where  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Matthew  Catcheside,  received  £597  ISs.  from  his  suc- 
cessor on  leaving  a  farm  of  100  acres.  There  is  in  this  case, 
I  perceive,  in  the  inventory  of  the  professional  preparer  of 
the  land  and  the  valuator,  the  following  items,  viz.,  seventeen 
acres,  five  times  ploughed,  six  times  drag-harrowed,  four  times 
clod-ciushed,  four  times  rolled,  dressed  with  dung  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  for  which  full  time  and  value  are  charged. 
Then  there  are  a  great  many  acres  dressed  with  dung  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  for  which  half-price  is  charged  ;  next  there 
is  the  old  hay  and  straw  at  market  value ;  then  the  soil  heaps, 
ashes,  and  dung  in  folds  and  fields,  the  chalk  and  stones  for 
roads,  and  labour  of  horses  and  of  men  amounting  to  that 
extraordinary  sum.  Why,  this  is  taking  six  pounds  au  acre 
from  one  tenant's  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another's  before 
the  stocking  of  the  farm  is  ever  taken  into  consideration. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is  absorbed 
in  the  entry,  and  he  has  little  left  to  apply  to  the  soil  and 
enable  him  to  obtain  good  crops  and  profits  by  proper  courses 
of  husbandry  and  suitable  horses  and  stock.  I  know  several 
farmers  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  so  poor  and  miserable 
that  they  cannot  buy  a  few  lambs  to  eat  their  fogs  with,  and 
they  make  it  a  custom  to  send  their  man  round  to  some 
wealthy  dealer  and  ask  him  to  send  his  flocks  to  eat  them  down 
for  nothing.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  those  dis- 
tricts we  find  such  men  as  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
others  advocating  the  legislation  of  a  system  they  are  accus- 
tomed to,  and  know  not  the  evils  of ;  but  certainly  su^h  pre- 
tentious men  as  Mr.  T.  P.  Dods,  who,  I  perceive,  has  been 
speaking  at  Hexham,  ought  to  know  better  than  to  try  to  in- 
troduce such  an  absurd  measure  into  Northumberland.  He 
says  there  is  not  a  line  but  the  13th  clause  that  he  would  not 
confidently  recommend  to  his  friends.  It  has  been  the  wisdom 
of  previous  legislators  to  make  the  laud  laws  of  England  as 
simple  as  possible.  They  have  worked  well  up  to  the  last  few 
years ;  but  now  that  tenants  have  the  worst  of  it  by  dear 
labour  and  high-priced  manures,  they  naturally  seek  ease  in 
some  direction.  But  is  it  the  body  of  farmers  who  look  to 
legislation  for  support,  or  is  it  only  the  shallow  agitator  and 
his  tool,  the  shallow  member  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
the  latter.  It  is  true  that  the  enterprising  tenant  ought  to 
have  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements ;  but  is 
there  no  way  of  gaining  that  end  but  by  appealing  to  law  ? 
The  feeling  between  landlords  and  tenants  is  one  of  mutual 
respect  and  kindness :  they  know  that  they  have  an  identity  of 
interests  at  stake.  When  any  differences  arise,  which  is  seldom 
the  case,  they  are  ruled  by  custom  and  by  their  stamped  agree- 
ment, which  is  binding  at  law.  But  law  is  almost  never  ap-- 
pealed  to.  They  manage  to  settle  their  differences  between 
themselves,  with  little  injury  to  either ;  but  in  any  case,  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  they  do  it  by  arbitration,  and  an  arbi- 
tration of  the  wisest  kind.  They  do  not  seek  a  Government 
commissioner,  who  would  probably  know  nothing  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  take  each  a  neighbour  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  land  and  very  likely  cognisant  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  matter  is  adjusted  with  little  expense  to  either,  aud  with 
more  fairness  and  equity  than  the  law  would  be  likely  to  give. 
The  majority  of  landlords  have  no  wish  to  take  advantge  of 
their  tenants,  but  to  do  them  all  the  good  they  can ;  the 
majority  of  tenants  are  very  healthy  minded,  and  keenly  alive 
to  everything  that  affects  their  own  interests.  Can  they  not 
be  left  to  make  their  own  bargains?  A  clause  introduced  into 
each  agreement  sanctioning  the  principle  of  a  claim  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  would  probably  meet  all  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  the  situation ;  and,  after  a  few  years  elapsed,  if  omitted 
by  any  party  or  repudiated  a  landlord,  the  custom  obtaining 
would  determine  the  matter.  Even  such  a  clause  might  have 
the  sanction  of  statute  law;  but  it  would  have  to  be  very 
carefully  framed,  otherwise  it  would  cause  a  split  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  eventually  the  owners  would  farm 
their  estates  themselves,  having  a  steward  or  manager  upon 
each  farm.  Almost  any  part  of  this  bill,  with  the  first  clause 
left  standing,  would  have  this  effect  also.  How  then,  let  me 
ask,  could  it  benefit  the  tenant,  or  how  could  it  benefit  the 
landlord  ?  and  if  it  would  not  adjust  differences  in  an  equit- 
able way,  as  I  have  shown  before  it  would  not,  then  1  think 
sincerely  aud  truly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  right-minded  aud 
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well-intentioned  men  to  endeavour  to  procure  its  rejection. 
I  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  alter  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  question  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  shall  certainly  decline  to 
commit  myself  to  a  measure  possessing  the  pernicious  and 
fatal  influence  of  estranging  landlords  and  tenants,  and  scat- 
tering broadcast  over  the  country  a  whole  brood  of  commis- 
sioners, arbitrators,  watchers,  and  all  manner  of  people  who 
would  be  startling  and  repugnant  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
a  quiet  and  rural  population. 

Mr.  Reid  (Eellside),  as  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  deeply  regretted  that  Mr.  Hedley  had  thought 
proper  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  done.  He  evidently  viewed 
it  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view :  perhaps  they  were  quite 
aware  that  that  was  his  interest  in  the  matter.  No  doubt 
he  had  had  great  opportunities  of  seeing  what  was  going  on 
in  other  counties,  but  he  had  used  very  sweeping  language  in 
many  cases.  Unfortunately,  they  had  not  Tenant-Right  in 
this  part  of  England  at  all,  and  he  thought  the  bill  had  come 
to  their  aid  at  a  very  seasonable  time.  There  were  in  it  some 
clauses  which  would  not  tend  to  give  that  good  feeling  which 
was  necessary  between  landlord  and  tenant;  but  there  were 
many  other  things  in  it  which  he  believed  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  public  at  large.  In  this  part  of  England  a  tenant 
might  improve  his  land  ever  so  well,  and  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  of  compensation  for  it  ["  It's  his  own 
fault,  then."]  It  was  not  his  fault.  The  leases  were  drawn 
out  in  that  sort  of  way  that  the  landlord,  in  a  great  measure, 
took  care  to  have  it  in  a  one-sided  direction,  and  would  not 
commit  himself  to  paper  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  regard  to 
permanent  improvements,  but  would  promise  what  he  would 
do,  and  often  never  perform  his  promise.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  he  had  had  that  to  find  out  by  bitter  experience.  Though 
he  approved  of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  there  were 
one  or  two  things  which  he  did  not  quite  agree  with,  but  he 
believed  they  would  be  rectified  before  they  left  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  12tli  clause,  he  thought,  was  a  little  harshly 
worded;  and  he  thought  the  clause  as  to  a  landlord  claiming 
for  deterioration  before  the  lease  was  out  ought  to  be  altered. 
He  defied  the  best  in  England  to  manage  witli  such  weather 
as  they  had  had  to  contend  with.  A  great  many  of  the  best 
farms  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  last  year  were  no  better 
than  their  poorest  neighbours,  whether  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  landlords  or  tenants,  because  the  bad  weather  levelled  them 
all.  The  time  Viad  arrived  when  they  ought  to  have  Tenant- 
Right  in  this  part  of  England.  They  could  not  draw  out  a  bill 
at  the  present  time  to  suit  all  localities,  but  the  present  bill 
would  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  the  Club  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  further. 

Mr.  Balleny  (Newcastle)  thought  he  was  the  first,  some 
two  years  ago,  to  introduce  this  subject  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  tliat  time  his  ideas  were  to  have  some  arrangement 
entered  into  immediately  between  landlord  and  tenant,  without 
any  legislative  interference.  He  wis  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  that  was  the  best  plan.  Certainly,  the  present  bill  was 
clogged  with  so  many  hindrances  and  with  so  much  inter- 
ference by  enclosure  commissioners,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
and  especially  by  this  13th  clause,  which  was  a  great 
stumbling-block,  that  he  thought  it  valueless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  required  it.  So  far  as  the  landlords  were  cone 
cerned,  he  thought  Mr.  Reid  too  bitter :  he  did  not  think 
them  so  bad  as  Mr.  Reid  made  them  out.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  tliem  perfectly  entitled  to  compensation  for  dilapi- 
dations, or  neglect  of  proper  farming.  He  thought  all  they 
needed  was  to  have  a  clause  introduced  into  their  leases,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  tenant  was  to  have  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements,  but  not  to  go  back,  as  the  bill  did,  to 
10  or  20  years,  which  was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  He 
moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (England)  Bill  is  not  calculated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country  at  large  ;  that  it  is  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy,  and  is  clogged  by  conditions  which  will  be  found 
vexatious  and  expensive  in  operation,  and  will  not  meet  the 
views  of  either  landlords  or  tenants ;  therefore,  that  this  Club 
strongly  objects  to  the  bLU  in  its  present  form." 

Mr.  Smith  (Hexliam)  seconded  the  resolution.  The  Bill 
had  not  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  what  was  wanted  at  the  present  time ;  and 
when  they  got  a  better,  they  would  discuss  it.  Any  man  of 
common  sense  was  able  to  judge  of  what  was  required  when 
taking  a  farm,  and  the  great  tiling  was  to  have  a  well-defined 


lease ;  this  was  more  important  than  legislation.  He  thought 
that  the  less  the  Government  interfered  in  matters  of  bargain 
between  landlord  and  tenant  the  better.  He  thought  it  a  very 
foolish  bill  altogether,  and  it  was  not  wanted.  He  warned 
them  by  the  example  which  Mr.  Hedley  had  stated  of  intro- 
ducing Tenant-Right  into  this  country;  there  would  be  an 
enormous  outcry  against  it,  and  very  justly.  Where  would 
the  man  be  found  possessing  3,000  acres  to  pay  expenses  on 
this  scale  ?  The  fact  was  there  would  be  nobody  to  take  the 
farms. 

Mr.  William  Trotter  (Stocksfield)  said  that  the  object 
of  the  bill  was  to  compensate  a  tenant  who  was  leaving  his 
farm  for  the  improved  value  which  he  had  given  to  that  farm 
during  Ids  occupancy  of  it. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Grey  :  No ;  that's  not  tlie  object  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  Vice  versa. 

Mr.  Trotter  :  That  was  not  quite  the  correct  description  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be.  It  gave  power  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  manure  applied  during  the  the  last  few  years  of  his  occu- 
pancy, and  for  cake  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  also  for  drain- 
ing and  building,  and  for  having  removed  fast  stones  out  of 
the  land.  These  things  put  together  constituted  the  improve- 
ments of  a  farm.  The  public  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
framing  of  such  a  bill.  Land  was  something  more  than  gold  ; 
and  they  could  not  pitch  a  coin  into  the  fire  without  being 
amenable  to  the  law.  The  land  gave  food  and  also  employ- 
ment to  the  working  classes,  and  unless  it  was  thoroughly  and 
well  cultivated  the  working  classes  suffer.  Legislative  inter- 
ference had  been  condemned ;  but  he  instanced  the  Tithes 
Commutation  Act  as  a  precedent.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  landowners  acted  very  fairly,  and  he  would 
not  controvert  that ;  but  good  landlords  sometimes,  either  by 
themselves  or  their  agents,  took  a  dislike  to  a  tenant,  simply 
because  he  might  have  an  independent  spirit,  or  might  have 
given  offence  to  a  gamekeeper,  and  he  got  notice  to  quit,  and 
he  left  behind  him  all  his  improvements.  He  thought  it  only 
right  and  fair  that  the  improving  tenant  should  be  paid  for  all 
the  improvements  lie  had  made  upon  his  farm  ;  and,  with  that 
view,  he  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  Club  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  William  Bell  (Harlow  Hill)  trusted  that,  whatever 
decision  might  be  come  to,  due  respect  would  be  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  owner,  and  that  it  would  never  be  said  of  the 
farmers  in  that  county  that,  by  an  act  tempered  with  injustice, 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  shilling,  wliich  legitimately  ought 
to  belong  to  another.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  tenure  and  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  farms  were  left ;  but  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bill  was  not  at  all  applicable  to 
this  county.  He  was  quite  aware  that  compensation  for  tem- 
porary improvements  such  as  manures  was  necessary,  and,  if 
carried  out  by  clauses  inserted  in  the  agreement,  it  would  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  owners  and  the  occupiers,  and  tend 
to  a  continuance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  As  for  compen- 
sation for  permanent  and  durable  improvements,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  the  landlord,  he  entirely  disagreed.  It  was  well 
known  that  for  the  money  invested  in  the  soil  the  owner  only 
received  about  three  per  cent. ;  so  that  if  it  could  be  shown  to 
him  that  the  tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent, 
for  money  spent  in  improvements,  he  would  be  ready  and 
willing  to  accede  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  you  found  that 
the  money  to  the  tenant  was  worth  double  that  amount; 
tlierefore  it  was  scarcely  likely  he  would  apply  it  for  such  pur- 
poses. But,  assuming  that  they  had  had  Tenant-Right  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago— they  knew  the  great  advance  which  had 
taken  place  in  agriculture  during  that  period— what  would 
have  been  the  result  to  the  tenant  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the 
rent  paid  at  that  time  for  our  tillage  lands,  and  take  the  land 
in  cultivation  in  our  own  district,  say  between  here  and  Hex- 
ham, and  take  a  stretch  of  four  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
river ;  add  to  the  rent  at  that  time  paid  by  the  tenant  6  per 
cent,  for  all  the  money  laid  out  upon  draining,  5  per  cent,  on 
enlarging  the  farm-buildings,  and  then  compare  this  with  the 
present  value.  Some  would  be  inclined  to  say  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent. ;  but  instead  of  an  in- 
crease, there  was  a  decrease  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  He 
had  looked  into  the  matter,  and  what  he  had  stated  was  the 
fact.  Now,  when  they  took  into  consideration  all  the  im- 
provements and  charged  a  fair  percentage,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  a  tenant-farmer  before  an  arbitrator  ?  Instead  of 
many  of  them  holding  the  farms  which  many  of  their  fore= 
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elders  had  held,  the  probability  was  that  they  would  be  ia 
other  countries.  He  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  fifty  years ; 
he  would  take  only  five  years  ago,  and  still  the  land  was  de- 
creasing. Say  that  the  tenant  commenced  to  take  out  stones, 
to  level  fences,  and  to  erect  buildings,  and  the  arbitrator  came 
to  look  at  it,  he  would  value  it  at  5s.  per  acre  less.  The  in- 
coming tenant  might  say,  "  It  is  no  use  to  me  your  taking 
the  stones  off;  these  improved  buildings  and  fences  taken 
down  are  no  use  to  me.  I  don't  want  to  cultivate  by  steam  ; 
I  want  to  lay  the  land  down  to  grass,  and  the  fences  for 
shelter."  Here  were  farm- steadings  all  over  the  country, 
where  thousands  of  pounds  had  been  expended  by  the  owners 
and  they  were  no  use.  Take  the  three  farms  in  his  own  pos- 
session and  that  of  his  brothers  at  the  present  moment ;  twelve 
years  ago  there  were  sixteen  pairs  of  horses  upon  them,  and 
eacli  steading  cost  upwards  of  £2,000.  What  did  they  find 
now  ?  Four  pairs  of  horses,  and  stabling,  loose  boxes,  and 
barns  were  all  standing  of  no  use.  If  these  had  been  erected 
by  the  tenant  what  would  his  position  have  t;een  ?  He 
thought  they  were  very  fortunate  in  tlie  circumstances  in 
which  they  were,  and  that  the  bill  had  not  passed  years  ago. 
He  had  very  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  proposition  that 
they  petition  against  the  bill,  because,  if  carried  out,  it  would 
be  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Henderson  (Horsley  Hill),  as  a  tenant-farmer,  gave 
his  support  to  the  resolution.  The  bill  would  lead  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  litigation,  and  would  put  out  of  sight  the 
social  and  kindly  feelings  which  ought  to  obtain  between  the 
owner  and  the  tenant  of  the  soil.  Where  a  man  had  got  a 
large  capital  invested  in  farming  it  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
lease  ;  and  if  the  holding  could  be  renewed  within  three  years 
of  the  termination  they  would  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Agriculture  had  progressed  rapidly  during  the  last  25  or  30 
years  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Trotter  :  In  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  sorry  to  see  several  gentlemen  of 
Tyneside  always  trying  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  owner 
and  the  tenant,  because  they  could  only  progress  when  they 
went  on  harmoniously  together.  Let  them  take  a  broader 
view ;  they  boasted  of  their  education  and  enlightenment,  but 
they  were  acting  as  inconsistently  as  possible, 

Mr.  C.  Q.  Grey  (Dilston)  thought  they  had  two  things  to 
consider — first,  whether  it  had  been  shown  that  there  were 
tenants  enough  who  could  not  make  their  own  bargains  to 
render  it  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  take  them  under  its 
protection  ;  and,  next,  if  that  was  the  case,  whether  this  bill 
would  do  justice  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  principles 
of  the  bill  were  extremely  fair — so  fair  that  they  were  era- 
bodied  in  a  great  many  farm  leases  and  agreements,  and  also 
were  covered  by  the  custom  of  the  country  in  many  places. 
Upon  the  estates  which  he  had  to  do  with,  clauses  had  for  a 
great  many  years  been  inserted,  remuuerating  the  tenant  for 
so  much  outlay  for  manures,  cakes,  and  such  like  things  con- 
sumed during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  lease,  and  for 
lime  put  on  for  a  longer  period,  when  properly  applied;  The 
biU  did  not  very  clearly  define  how  the  arbitrators  were  to 
arrive  at  what  tliey  considered  the  unexhausted  part  of  the 
outlay  ;  and  acting  upon  the  same  basis,  they  might  come  to 
very  different  conclusions.  As  for  compensation  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  at 
all ;  and  he  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  William  Bell  had 
said  on  this  subject.  He  would  not,  however,  oppose  compen- 
sation for  taking  out  stones  and  reclaiming  moor  land,  if 
legislation  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Reid  seconded  Mr.  Trotter's  amendment. 

Mr.  CocuR.VNE  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  bill  where 
there  were  leases  ;  but  he  was  informed  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  lease. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Cochrane  was  told  there  was  not  a  lease  on  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  estate. 

Mr.  Bell  :  They  won't  have  them. 

The  Chairman  :  They  are  from  100  to  200  years  old  their 


Mr.  Bell  :  300. 

Mr.  Cochrane  did  not  think  it  right  for  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  with  parties  in  the  matter  of  private  bargains.  A 
good  lease  was  all  that  was  needed  ;  but  where  there  was  no 
lease  something  was  needed,  because  the  present  landlord 
might  die. 

Mr.  T.  BiiiL,  the  secretary,  supported  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Robert  Bell  (Town  Hall)  thought  the  bill  good  upon 
the  whole.  He  believed  that  if  more  security  of  tenure,  and 
more  reasonable  terms  were  given,  they  would  get  a  better 
class  of  tenants,  as  a  large  number  of  capitalists  would  be  glad 
to  go  into  farming.  This  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  land- 
lord and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Pi'BURN  thought  the  bill  was  for  the  advantage  of 
those  non-practical  farmers  who  could  not  make  their  own 
bargains,  so  that  they  wanted  a  law  to  protect  them  against 
their  own  stupidity.  He  did  not  see  how  any  sensible  man 
could  support  a  measure  which  took  away  his  power  to  make 
his  own  bargains. 

Mr.  Hedley  having  replied. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  take  a  show  of  hands  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  motion  ;  and  great  confusion  ensued. 

Mr.  Wm.  Trotter  said  he  would  count  the  votes ;  and, 
standing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  to  the  chairman,  he 
said  there  were  eleven  votes  for  the  amendment  and  nine  for 
the  original  motion. 

Other  gentlemen  said  there  were  ten  for  each. 

Mr.  Wm.  Trotter  :  I  declare  the  amendment  is  carried. 

The  Chairman,  understanding  that  the  voting  was  even, 
said  he  was  against  the  bill ;  and  thought  it  a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  Reid  thought  the  amendment  carried ;  and  if  they 
were  to  have  such  proceedings  he  would  not  attend  many 
more  meetings. 

The  Chairman  was  again  pressed  to  give  his  decision,  and 
said  he  could  not  decide.  So  far  as  he  knew  the  voting 
seemed  equal.  The  amendment  was  no  amendment  at  all ;  it 
had  neither  end  nor  side,  and  most  chairmen  would  have 
thrown  it  under  the  table.  Did  ever  anybody  see  such  a  dis- 
graceful paper  on  a  great  question  ? 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bal- 
een y,  it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion  be  printed,  and  sent 
to  the  county  members  and  chief  newspapers. 

Mr.  Smith  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hedley  for  his 
paper,  for  which  they  were  all  very  much  indebted. 

Mr.  Balleny  had  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  re- 
solution.— Carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Colegrave,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  held  at  Guildford,  to  consider  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Sewell  Read,  Mr,  George  Cubitt,  M.P.,  president  of  the 
Chamber,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Salter  said :  I  assure  you  I  approach  this  subject 
with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence  for  I  deeply  feel  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  matter,  and  it  being  so  important  I  coufess  I 
would  much  rather  some  gentleman  more  capable  thau  myself 
had  been  deputed  to  bring  it  before  this  Cliamber.  But  the 
very  importance  of  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to 
you,  and  therefore  it  will  not  need  much  recommendation  at 
my  hands.  I  suppose  the  reason  I  was  called  upon  to  move  a 
resolution  at  the  present  time  is  that  at  the  last  general  meet- 
ing I  was  the  cause  of  this  meeting  being  called,  as  I  moved  a 
resolution  that  this  great  question  should  be  considered  at  a 
special  meeting.  In  moving  this  resolution  I  will  notice  any 
objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  bill,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  agree- 
ments. It  is  objected  that  because  agreements  were  made  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  no  legislative  enactment  was  needed 
to  interfere  with  the  fredora  of  contract.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
see  this  bill  is  not  so  much  an  interference  with  any  leases  or 
agreements  that  may  already  be  in  existence,  but  is  rather  a 
matter  affecting  the  conclusion  of  all  leases  and  agreements 
now  in  force.  I  do  not  tliink  it  will  interfere,  or  is  intended 
to  interfere,  with  any  leases  already  in  existence.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  that  at  the  expiration  of  all  leases  and  agree- 
ments the  tenant  may  leave  the  land  in  a  suitable  and  proper 
state  of  culture.  I  think  that  iu  our  examination  into  the 
subject  in  sub-committee  we  found  that  evidence  had  been 
given  by  different  gentlemen,  both  landlords  and  tenants,  that 
it  is  the  invariable  rule  that  at  the  expiration  of  every  lease 
and  agreement,  the  farmer  leaves  his  farm  in  that  state  which 
is  generally  called  "  run  out."  I  believe  the  great  object  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  that  taking  place.  We  all  know  very 
well  that  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  towards  increased 
rentals,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance that  farms  should  be  left  in  a  state  very  different  to  that 
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in  which  they  usually  are,  I  consider  that  as  far  as  the  tenant 
is  concerned  it  will  benefit  him  in  this  way — that  instead  of 
endeavouring  during  the  first  years  of  his  tenauc/  to  get  his 
farm  into  condition,  and  during  the  few  last  years  endea- 
vouring to  get  it  out,  so  that  he  may  get  back  that  which  he  has 
put  in,  because  he  felt  that  if  he  left  the  farm  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation  he  would  not  get  a  fitting  return  for  his  outlay, 
after  perhaps  making  some  permanent  improvement — the 
tenant  will,  I  say,  instead  of  having  to  do  this,  get  his  farm 
iuto  good  condition  in  the  first  instance,  and  be  able  to  farm  it 
well  to  the  end  of  the  last  year.  This  course  will  also 
benefit  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant.  A  man  may 
have  an  excellent  landlord  and  farm  well,  but  suppose 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  a  death  takes  place,  or  may  be  the 
estate  is  sold;  that  farm  is  in  first-rate  condition  ;  at  the  sale 
it  fetches  an  enhanced  value,  and  tlie  result  is  that  the 
farmer's  capital  is  sold  with  the  land.  The  tenant-farmer 
would  never  mind  farming  well  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  lease 
if  he  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  recouped  in  a  certain 
degree  for  that  extra  consumption  and  outlay  which  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  thing  going  in  good  order.  When  I  say  con- 
sumption, 1  mean  the  consumption  of  oilcake,  rape,  bones,  &c. 
But  these  matters  are,  of  course,  matters  of  detail  which  will 
be  considered  in  committee.  The  main  principle  of  the  bill 
is,  I  think,  that  which  we  are  now  here  to  consider — we  are 
here  to  consider  whether  or  not  this  Chamber  approves  the 
main  principle.  I  cannot  understand  myself  why  the  land- 
lords can  possibly  in  the  slightest  degree  object  to  the  bill, 
when  all  dilapidations  arc  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant — let 
those  dilapidations  be  what  they  may  or  by  what  reason  occa- 
sioned. We  have  always  had  agreements,  and  are  always 
likely  to  have  tliera.  The  bill  is  for  the  purpose,  and  the  pur- 
pose only,  of  giving  compensation.  We  all  know  very  well 
that  when  a  farm  is  being  run  out  the  consumption  of  corn, 
cake,  &c.,  on  that  farm  falls  off  very  much,  and  the  conse- 
cpience  is  that  there  is  but  very  little  meat  made  on  that  land 
during  the  last  few  years  of  occupancy.  The  question  then 
arises  whether,  as  this  is  the  case,  the  consumer  does  not 
suffer  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  comparatively  no  security  for  the 
tenant's  money  the  rearing  of  meat  is  lessened  to  an  alarming 
extent — an  extent  that  I  believe  would  more  than  cover  the 
importation  of  cattle  into  this  country.  I  repeat  that  I  be- 
lieve it  would  far  exceed  the  importation  of  meat  into  this 
country.  I  say  it  with  the  greatest  confidence,  because  I 
know  well  what  land  will  produce  if  properly  manured.  Corn 
also,  I  believe,  would  be  grown  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
people  imagine ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  the  consumer  is  in- 
terested in  this  question  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  the 
tenant-farmer  or  the  landlord.  I  know  that  a  great  objection 
has  been  raised  against  a  particular  clause — clause  13 — which 
is  rather  compulsory  in  its  provisions.  Some  people  think 
that  this  clause  should  not  be  in  the  bill  at  all  events.  My 
opfnion  is,  that  without  tiiat  clause  the  bill  will  be  practically 
a  piece  of  waste  paper.  I  should  recommend  this  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  to  pass  no  motion  with  regard  to  the  bill  which 
does  not  include  tiiis  clause,  for  without  that  clause  the  bill 
will  be  perfectly  inoperative  and  useless.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  when  the  bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons  we 
shall  have  the  assistance  of  our  Surrey  members  in  carrying  it 
through.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  left  over  till  another  session, 
and  I  further  hope  that  no  K,oyal  Commission  or  anything  of 
that  sort  will  be  appointed  to  inquire  iuto  the  matter,  because 
I  think  everyone  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  bill. 
The  present  state  of  agriculture  is  such,  with  rents  rising  at 
one  end  and  the  labourer  pulling  the  farmer  at  the  other  end, 
that  I  think  the  tenant-farmer,  if  he  is  wise,  will  make  his 
voice  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  no  politician, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  this  matter  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
political  measure,  and  I  trust  our  members  will  to-night  sup- 
port this  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will  fear- 
lessly call  upon  the  Surrey  farmers,  when  they  send  members 
to  Parliament,  to  send  men  to  represent  the  farming  interest 
in  this  matter  of  Tenant-ilight.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  a  great  many  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  do 
represent  us,  but  I  myself  know  but  a  very  few.  I  had  the 
honour  of  voting  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Clare  Read,  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  on  both  occasions  he  was  returned,  and  what  tenant- 
farmers  should  do  and  what  they  could  very  easily  do,  is  to  send 
men  to  Parliament  who  will  bring  forward  their  grievances.  If 
we  do  this  we  shall  stand  a  much  better  chance  th«n  we  do 


at  present.  The  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is — "  That  the 
Surrey  Chamber  oi  Agriculture  approves  the  general  principle 
of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Clare  Sewell  Head's  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (England)  Bill,  and  considers  the  clauses  which  pro- 
vide compensation  for  dilapidations  and  unexhausted  improve- 
ments fair  and  just  as  between  landlord  and  tenant."  I  have 
endeavoured,  gentlemen,  to  put  the  matter  before  you  as 
shortly  and  simply  as  possible,  and  I  must  again  express  my 
regret  that  the  matter  has  not  been  brought  forward  by  an 
abler  man  than  myself.  Mr.  Salter  concluded  by  urging  the 
meeting  to  pass  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lee  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  had  read  the 
bill  through,  and  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  that  any 
objection  could  be  raised  to  it  in  any  shape  or  way.  lie 
thought  it  would  remedy  an  evil  that  was  a  very  great  one. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  a  man  could  leave  a 
farm  without  farming  it  out,  but  on  the  other  hand  leave  it  in 
a  fair  state  of  cultivation  and  farm  it  the  last  year  same  as  in 
previous  years.  He  found  that  when  a  man  was  going  to  let 
liis  farm  in  the  middle  of  his  tenancy  to  another  man  he  does 
not  farm  it  out,  and  he  had  far  less  trouble  in  letting  a  farm 
of  that  description,  with  a  premium,  than  he  would  have  in 
letting  a  farm  that  had  been  beggared  out.  After  a  farm  has 
been  run  out  and  deteriorated  in  value  it  takes  the  incoming 
tenant  four  or  five  years  to  get  it  into  anything  like  a  reason- 
able state  of  cultivation,  and  he  did  this  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, and  probably  got  very  little  return  for  the  money  laid 
out.  He  goes  on  farming  then  for  a  few  years,  when  he  shuts 
up  his  pocket,  buys  no  oilcake  and  corn,  cuts  off  supplies,  and 
tries  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  he  can,  because  he 
knows  he  shall  be  quite  a  mucli  benefited  in  leaving  that  land 
in  a  bad  state  as  in  a  good  state,  and  he  also  knew  that  if  he 
wanted  to  rent  it  again,  if  the  farm  is  in  good  order  he  will 
very  likely  have  his  rent  raised  5s.  or  6s.  per  acre.  If  a  man 
could  farm  well  to  the  end  of  his  tenancy  this  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  benefit  to  the  landlords.  Some  people  consi- 
dered tlie  bill  a  very  objectionable  one  because  it  was  said  to 
do  away  with  the  right  of  private  agreement.  Mr.  Lee  went 
on  to  defend  the  13th  clause.  They  tolerably  well  knew  that 
at  the  present  time  the  country  did  not  produce  much  above 
half  of  what  it  was  capable  of  producing.  Through  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country  they  were  able  to  pay  out 
millions  a  year  for  foreign  production.  But  suppose  they  had 
a  war  with  some  maritime  power,  and  supplies  were  cut  off, 
wheat  would  be  a  fabulous  price,  and,  perhaps,  they  should 
not  always  have  a  Liberal  Government  ready  to  fork  out  some 
millions  of  money  rather  than  go  to  war,  but  a  Government 
who  would  adopt  a  very  diflerent  course  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  Old  England. 

Mr.  A.  Cjiandlee.  said  he  was  sorry  to  gather  from  the 
speeches  which  he  had  heard  that  the  landlords  and  tenants  of 
England  required  that  which  lie  had  not  imagined  any  man 
required,  viz.,  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  in  making  any 
contracts  that  he  might  desire.  If  this  were  so  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  all  concerned.  But  he  was  sure  that  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Surrey  and  other  counties  were  perfectly  well  able 
to  make  their  own  contracts.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  landlord  who  at  all  disagreed  with  the  principle  that  ten- 
ants should  have  fair  compensation  to  the  utmost  for  anything 
that  rightly  belongs  to  him.  AVhether  they  had  the  fair  com- 
pensation now  was  certainly  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  he  certainly 
could  not  agree  that  they  should  have  a  bill  thrust  upou  them 
which  would  violate  their  freedom  of  action  and  prevent  ten- 
ants from  making  their  own  agreements.  Instead  of  being  a 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  of  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, it  should  be  called  a  bill  for  disturbing  all  good  relations 
existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  instead  of  being  a 
bill  for  the  settling  of  difliculties,  it  should  be  called  a  bill  for 
unsettling  everything.  They  were  all  full  able  to  make  their 
own  agreements,  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  do  so  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  (laughter).  The  tenant-farmer  laid  out  an  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  on  land,  and  if  that  tenant  was  able 
to  lay  out  that  large  amount  of  capital  to  advantage  and  yet 
not  able  to  make  his  own  business  agreement  without  assist- 
ance from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  must  be  a  very 
singular  sort  of  man.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  they 
would  have  to  appoint  two  arbitrators ;  perhaps  they  would 
have  one  from  Surrey  and  one  from  Somersetshire,  and  then 
perhaps  have  to  get  an  umpire,  and  altogether  they  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  pretty  mess  of  it.    They  had  heiird  of  men 
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going  about  in  search  of  the  philosophers ;  people  uow,  in- 
stead of  tliat,  appeared  to  be  looking  for  meat  and  corn.  They 
were  told  by  assertion,  and  by  assertion  only,  that  they  could 
produce  two  or  three  times,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  corn ;  that  remained  to  be  proved,  and  they 
did  not  show  them  the  proof,  although  he  believed  that  agri- 
cultural matters  were  capable  of  great  improvement.  They 
must  take  into  consideration  also  the  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
climate  and  many  things  of  that  sort,  for  as  one  system  of 
agriculture  might  suit  one  district  and  not  another,  so  might 
one  system  of  compensation.  Opinions  were  so  divided  on 
this  matter  that  one  gentleman  remarked  at  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  that  they  must  all  be  unanimous  in 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  there  was  no  unanimity  in  that 
meeting.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  were  too  careless  in  making  their  agree- 
ments. They  did  not  think  over  the  matter  sufficiently,  and 
they  did  not  meet  the  question  as  men  of  business  ought  to 
meet  it.  If  they  would  thoroughly  and  freely  discuss  their 
agreements  before  making  them  he  thouglit  notliing  would 
assist  more  materially  in  improving  agriculture,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Salter  that  the  bill  would  be  useless  without  the  12t]i 
clause,  and  if  they  were  to  have  the  bill  it  would  be  dishonest 
and  foolish  to  endeavour  to  nullify  it  by  a  side  wind.  If  they 
were  to  have  the  bill  let  them  be  bound  down  to  everything, 
or  anything  if  they  liked  to,  put  in  any  clause  they  thought 
fit ;  but  were  they  in  the  19th  century  to  be  told  that  the  far- 
mers did  not  know  liow  to  take  care  of  themselves  ?  Mr. 
Salter  had  spoken  about  the  event  of  a  death  ;  let  them  make 
provision  in  their  agreement  for  death,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
sale  let  them  make  provision  for  it.  It  might  be  said  that 
people  were  too  careless  to  do  this.  He  replied  let  careless 
people  take  the  consequence  of  their  own  folly.  He  agreed 
with  the  principle  of  giving  fair  and  proper  compensation,  but 
the  question  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  he  hoped 
would  before  long  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
good  feeling  which  he  believed  already  existed.  He  begged  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  improvements  in  land 
and  tlie  consequently  increased  production  of  food  would  be 
best  effected,  not  by  any  interference  of  Parliament,  but  by 
leases  and  agreements  in  writing,  clearly  and  concisely  setting 
forth  the  terms  of  the  tenancy.  That  was  not  his  opinion 
only,  but  of  an  agriculturist  who  was  the  author  of  the  "  Far- 
mers' Calendar,"  and  he  read  them  an  extract  in  which  legis- 
lative interference  was  strongly  deprecated. 

Mr.  Sheryer  said  that  as  a  tenant-farmer  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Chandler's  amendment.  He  ad- 
mired the  old  English  plan  of  agreements,  and  he  thought 
that  when  making  the  agreement  that  was  the  proper  time  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  question.  If  they  were  to  have  these 
questions  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  should  imagine 
that  during  the  tenancy  things  would  not  go  on  as  pleasantly 
aa  when  they  used  to  make  their  own  bargains.  If  the  least 
thing  happened  to  go  wrong,  the  valuers  would  have  to  be 
called  in,  and,  if  they  could  not  agree,  a  third  would  have  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  From  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  valuers  of  Surrey,  he  thought  they  could  not 
find  a  more  practical  or  intelligent  body  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  stQl  he  believed  some  of  them  had  been  accused  of 
bad  practices.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  oilcake,  he 
thought  this  bill  would  give  a  greater  opportunity  for  out- 
going tenants  to  commit  fraud  than  at  the  present  time.  [A 
Voice  :  "  What  nonsense,"  and  laughter.]  Gentlemen  might 
differ  from  him  with  respect  to  that,  but  how  was  it  possible 
for  liim  to  know  what  oilcake,  for  instance,  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  Penson,  was  feeding  ?  He  believed  that  this  bill  would 
give  greater  opportunities  for  fraud,  and  it  would  be  more 
difficult  for  valuers  to  settle  them  under  the  present  system,  by 
wliicli  they  made  their  own  private  agreements. 

Mr.  Wjiiteiie.vu  (Godalming)  said  it  was  quite  evident 
that  sufficient  food  was  not  grown  in  the  country  to  support 
the  people,  and  large  importations  of  corn,  wheat,  and  of 
thousands  of  cattle  had  to  be  made.  Why  should  this  be 
when  they  had  land  enough  of  their  own  to  employ  thousands 
of  men  and  millions  of  money  ?  The  plan  of  leaving  matters 
between  landlord  andtenanthad  been  continued  too  long,and  they 
were  in  consequence  brought  to  a  dead  lock.  The  owners  of 
laad  had  no  motive  in  improving  the  land,  if  they  had  the 
power,  for  most  of  them  were  tenants  for  life— that  was  that 


they  were  owners  for  their  life  time,  and  then  the  estate  went 
to  the  eldest  son.  The  father  had  to  provide  for  the  education 
and  starting  in  Ufe  very  often  for  a  large  family,  and  he  could 
not  improve  the  land  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest  son, 
and  at  the  expense  of  his  younger  children.  He,  therefore, 
had  no  motive  for  improving  the  land.  He  repeated  that  this 
matter  had  lasted  long  enough.  They  were  at  a  dead  lock, 
and  the  matter  should  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Legislature 
long  ago.  With  regard  to  the  land  in  England,  they  were  in 
the  same  predicament  that  the  property  of  Ireland  was  before 
the  passing  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act.  The  owners  of 
the  incumbrances  in  Ireland  had  come  to  a  dead  lock.  The 
owners  had  no  power  to  deal  with  the  property  and  the  incum- 
brances, and  would  not  agree  on  any  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  property.  The  Legislature  interfered,  and  directed 
that  the  property  incumbered  should  he  thrown  into  the 
market,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  paid  to  the  owners.  By  this 
means  the  property  no  longer  remained  dead  to  the  nation. 
Ireland  was  freed  from  its  greatest  difficulty,  and  was  now  a 
prosperous  nation.  With  reference  to  themselves,  the  land 
was  in  the  same  predicament,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it. 
He  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  waste 
lands.  There  were  ten  million  acres  of  waste  land  capable  of 
cultivation. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Whitehead  was  not  in 
order,  as  the  bill  was  not  affected  by  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Whitehead  believed  he  was  in  order.  If  the  Chair- 
man thought  otherwise,  he  would  sit  down.  He  accordingly 
resumed  his  seat. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  out  of  order  on  the  general  question,  but  only 
on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Whitehead  :  I  don't  think  I'll  trouble  the  meeting 
again, 

Mr,  Penson  said,  the  first  thing  he  should  like  to  touch 
upon  was  the  existing  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
He  believed  it  had  been  said  that  this  question  was  one  di- 
vested of  all  party  spirit ;  that  it  was  a  Bill  brought  in  disin- 
terestedly for  the  benefit  of  all — both  for  the  good  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  better  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  fabric.  After 
twenty  years  of  farming  and  fighting  as  he  had  done,  an  up- 
hill fight,  he  was  considered  in  a  position  to  give  an  independ- 
ent expression  of  opinion,  but  he  should  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  in  giving  his  opinion  he  only  gave  it  as  his  own  in- 
dividually. It  was  an  opinion  that  he  had  been  building  up 
gradually  for  the  last  twenty  years — an  opinion,  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  convinced,  and  which  he  should  maintain  till  the 
contrary  was  shown.  The  relations  now  existing  between 
landlord  and  tenant  were  to  a  certain  extent  good,  but  he 
feared  they  had  been  travelling  rapidly  in  a  wrong  direction  ; 
he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  think  that  a  lease  was  a 
good  thing  to  cement  union  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; 
he  did  not  think  that  such  was  the  case,  for  he  did  not  think 
any  mere  agreement  they  might  enter  into  would  ensure  to  the 
tenant  security  and  encouragement  and  to  the  landlord  inde- 
pendence ;  lie  agreed,  however,  with  Mr.  Chandler  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  were  due  to  the  want  of 
proper  agreements  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  But  the 
landlord  often  got  an  intimation  that  an  applicant  for  one  of 
his  farms  was  a  man  of  some  little  position  and  possessed  some 
money  ;  he  therefore  thought  he  was  a  proper  person  to  be 
accepted  as  a  tenant ;  they  made  an  agreement,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  in  some  instances  not  carried  out,  and  he 
thought  this  was  a  good  deal  the  case  in  Surrey,  Before  he 
came  into  that  county  he  was  a  Warwickshire  farmer ;  when 
he  left  his  farm  there  the  valuation  came  lo  £450 ;  he  came 
into  Surrey,  and  on  a  farm  of  the  same  extent  he  had  to  pay 
something  like  £1,600  on  the  valuation.  Farmers  came  to 
Surrey  and  thought  they  had  plenty  of  money  to  carry  on 
operations,  and  after  they  came  there  they  thought  they  were 
swindled,  because  they  had  paid  more  than  they  had  expected 
to  pay.  They  also  found  that  they  were  promised  certain 
things  in  the  agreement  which  were  not  carried  out,  and  they 
began  to  ask  whether  they  had  not  been  imposed  upon,  and 
whether  the  landlords  had  not  induced  them  to  come  to  their 
farms  with  the  intention  of  not  fulfilling  what  they  had  pro- 
mised to  fulfil.  Through  not  doing  these  things  he  considered 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  With  regard  to  compensation  for  unexhauited  im- 
provements, it  had  been  asserted  by  a  gentleman  who  waa  » 
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practical  and  most  successful  farmer — a  gentleman  whom  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  say  what  he  had — that  if  compensation 
were  awarded  more  frauds  would  be  executed  than  under  the 
present  system.  He  would  like  to  ask  him  (iSIr.  Sheryer) 
whether  he  knew  a  case  or  instance  in  which  fraud  had  been 
committed  in  which  the  party  committing  it  had  not  been  fouud 
out  and  suffered  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Sheryer  :  You  said  just  now  you  had  been  defrauded. 

Mr.  Penson  went  on  to  say  that  he  remembered  he  once 
occupied  a  farm,  and  he  farmed  it  well.  After  five  or  six  years 
he  had  notice  that  if  he  did  not  consent  to  give  £50  a  year 
more  rental  he  must  leave  it,  and  this  was  after  he  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  improvement.  With  regard  to  the  bill  it- was 
quite  necessary  that  they  should  understand  the  various  customs 
in  every  county  with  regard  to  agriculture,  and  see  if  they 
could  not  arrive  at  some  method  which  would  establish  more 
just  and  amicable  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If 
they  continued  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  they  had  been  pro- 
ceeding during  the  last  few  years,  they  might  feel  sure  that  the 
Legislature  would  have  to  interfere,  and  the  sooner  they  came 
to  some  amendment  of  the  matter  the  better.  He  must  en- 
tirely support  Mr.  Salter's  motion,  and  he  was  sure  if  the 
matter  were  not  dealt  with,  the  tenant-farmers  would  ulti- 
mately drift  into  a  much  worse  position  than  they  were  at 
present. 

Mr.  Dre'Wttt  took  exception  to  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  about  the  valuers  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Harrison  observed  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  if  landlords  would  make  their  agreements 
with  their  tenants  themselves.  The  speech  of  the  chairman  of 
the  bench  of  magistrates  (Mr.  Chandler)  was  thoroughly  good 
in  the  hearty  English  sentiment  which  it  contained  of  every 
man  managing  his  own  business,  but,  like  a  good  many  other 
things,  when  it  came  to  be  put  into  practice  it  would  not  do. 
He  would  say  that  if  he  had  signed  all  the  agreements  that 
had  been  offered  to  him,  he  should  have  considered  himself  a 
very  proper  person  to  be  placed  in  that  institution  where  they 
took  such  excellent  care  of  people,  and  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  chairman  of  the  bench  of  magistrates — a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Mr.  HiLDER  (Woking)  complained  that  the  discussion 
had  not  come  to  anything  practical.  From  what  he  could 
glean  the  bill  was  generally  approved,  and  considered  good  in 
the  aggregate.  He  meant  to  say  that  if  they  took  away  the 
12th  clause,  they  in  effect  took  away  the  bill  altogether.  AVhy 
any  one  should  object  to  the  bill  he  could  not  conceive. 
Everything  was  plainly  set  forth,  and  if  they  could  not  agree, 
they  were  to  call  in  two  competent  men.  (Mr.  Cuandler  :  I 
didnotsay  "  competent.")  Well, if  they  were  not  competent  men 
they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  they  ought  to  be.  The  turning 
point  of  the  bill  from  beginning  to  end  appeared  to  liim  to  be 
the  12th  clause.  If  this  clause  were  not  enforced  they  would 
stand  exactly  where  they  did  before.  They  might  have  a  lease 
or  agreement  drawn  up  comprising  everything  they  wanted, 
and  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  and  then  if  this  12th  clause  were 
not  adhered  to,  they  would  be  in  just  the  same  position  as  be- 
fore. It  had  been  said  that  farmers  were  able  to  make  their 
own  bargains.  He  did  not  say  they  were  not,  for  if  they  were 
not  they  ought  to  be ;  but  what  he  asserted  was  that  they  did 
not  meet  the  landlord  on  equal  ground.  Suppose  they  went  for 
a  farm:  most  likely  there  would  be  half-a-dozen  applications  j 
there  are  terms,  and  if  they  did  not  like  the  farm  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  to  leave  it.  When  the  matter  came  to  be 
brought  into  practice  it  failed,  and  therefore  he  thought  that 
this  was  a  good  bill,  a  bill  they  wanted ;  and  they  wanted  "  the 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,"  and  not  to  do 
away  with  Clause  12. 

Viscount  Midleton  said :  If  the  resolution  is  pressed  to  a 
division,  I  must  vote  for  the  amendment  of  my  friend  on  my 
right  (Mr.  Chandler).  My  reasons  are  as  follows:  In  the 
first  place  I  think  the  objection  that  the  continuance  of  the 
freedom  of  contract  is  done  away  with,  is  really  fatal  to  the 
bill.  You  will  remember  that  legislation  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character  lately  took  place  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
our  sister  country.  It  was  then  found  necessary  to  except 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  aU  those  who  stood  in  the  same 
position  that  nearly  every  English  tenant  does,  viz.,  in  all 
cases  where  the  value  of  the  holding  was  over  £100^and  in 
some  cases  the  exception  was  made  absolute,  while  others 
were  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.    It  was  thought  de»irable  by  the  Legislature  that  in 


tliose  cases  were  men  were  able  to  drive  their  own  bargains 
they  should  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  think  that  a 
great  many  of  its  details  require  very  careful  examination 
before  we  can  accept  it.  One  of  these  cases  will  be  found  in 
one  of  the  earliest  clauses  for  compensation,  and  whicli  leaves, 
in  my  opinion,  a  loophole  for  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty  and  liti- 
gation with  regard  to  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle.  This  act  is  not 
made  for  the  landlords  who  act  properly  and  those  good 
tenants  who  act  fairly  to  the  landlords,  but  for  those  who 
reciuire  to  be  made  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  if  we  are  to 
have  this  act  it  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  leave  no  loophole 
for  the  introduction  of  dishonesty  and  fraud.  There  is  another 
clause  which  allows  a  tenant  to  retain  liis  holding  till  he  has 
actually  been  paid  the  amount  that  has  been  awarded.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  security  in  most  cases, 
and  by  enacting  a  provision  of  that  kind  you  are  mixing  up 
two  subjects  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other — viz., 
the  matter  of  |the  holding  or  possession  of  the  farm  and  a 
debt.  Whether  it  is  desirable  that  dilapidations  should  be 
allowed  to  be  claimed  for  during  the  tenancy,  I  doubt  very 
much,  for  that  might  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
who  was  not  desirous  to  act  rightly  and  fairly,  an  engine  of 
very  considerable  oppression.  Nothing  of  the  kind  exists  now, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  it  should 
exist.  I  think  this  bill  more  or  less  proceeds  on  a  false  as- 
sumption, although  T  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are 
cases  on  both  sides  in  which  wrong  has  been  done.  I  believe 
that  all  wise  and  prudent  landlords — and  1  think  they  constitute 
the  majority — do  feel  as  I  feel,  that  it  is  the  height  of  impolicy 
to  attempt  to  exact  a  rent  that  will  not  leave  a  fair  profit  for  the 
tenant,  and  not  to  give  him  security  for  any  improvements  that 
he  may  honestly  wish  to  carry  out.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
feeling  that  has  hitherto  existed,  and  I  think  the  passing  of  a 
bill  of  this  kind,  unless  much  modified,  will  militate  in  future 
against  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling.  I  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  part  of  Ireland  where  I  thoroughly  investigated 
the  state  of  things  that  have  sprung  up  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act.  In  that  part  of  the  country  there  were,  no 
doubt,  special  reasons  why  special  legislation  was  cajled  for. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  upon  the  whole  that  the  state  of 
the  relations  wliich  have  been  engendered  by  the  passing  of 
that  act  is  satisfactory  or  desirable.  I  found  that  diificulties 
exist  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  not  only 
between  them,  but  between  tenants  and  sub-tenants, 
which  never  existed  before  ;  I  fq^nd  a  strong  inclination  on 
both  sides  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  which  in  some  cases 
had  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  improvements.  I 
should  not  like  to  see  a  similar  spirit  of  legislation  introduced 
into  this  country,  because  I  believe  the  tenant-farmer  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  the  landlords 
are  not  disposed  to  do  violence  to  their  own  best  interests  by 
attempting  to  impose  terms  on  the  tenant  which,  being  unfair 
and  unjust  to  that  tenant,  are  at  the  same  time,  and  of  necessity, 
injurious  to  the  landlord.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  what,  if 
we  put  up  rents  for  a  few  years,  we  may  reap  a  temporary 
pecuniary  advantage,  but  the  ultimate  result  must  be  the 
deterioration  of  the  property  at  the  expense  of  reaping  discord 
and  disagreement  with  those  with  whom  they  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendly  relations.  There  is  also  a  risk  of  the  estate 
being  permanently  deteriorated,  for  if  the  landlord  takes  from 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  more  than  he  can  afford  to  give,  so  the 
tenant  cannot  cultivate  in  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
I  simply  point  out  what  in  my  opinion  are  those  portions  of 
the  measure  that  need  explanation.  Those  explanations  have 
not  as  yet  been  given,  and  until  they  are,  I  shall  feel  bound  to 
support  the  amendment  of  my  friend  on  my  right. 

Mr.  J.  Ellis  thought  that  if  they  took  the  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety, it  would  prove  a  very  valuable  measure,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  were  likely  to  overrate  its  advantages,  and  when 
he  thought  of  the  very  great  advantages  which  a 
bill  of  that  kind  was  likely  to  confer,  he  considered  it  a  matter 
of  very  great  regret  that  it  had  not  been  introduced  some  years 
before.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  he  believed  the  landlords 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  and  also  the  tenant,  the 
labourer,  and  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  bill  would, 
he  thought,  if  properly  carried  out,  tend  to  stimulate  an  in- 
creased production  of  meat  and  corn  in  this  country,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
They  had  now  something  like  30  millions  of  people  to  feed, 
and  at  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  population  it  might  be- 
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come  50  millious,  aud  considering  the  small  amount  of  land 
which  they  had  and  tlie  very  few  hands  in  which  that  land 
WAS,  it  was  very,  important  aud  desirable  that  everything 
should  he  done  that  could  be  done  to  stimulate  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil.  His  neighbour  (Mr.  Drewitt)  had  said  that 
his  farm,  wliich  had  been  in  the  family  for  50  years  did  not 
produce  more  now  than  it  did.  These  cases  were  exceptions, 
and  if  they  took  the  country  generally — if  they  only  took  a 
circuit  round  Guildford — they  would  find  a  great  increase  in 
animal  produce,  and  in  the  production  of  corn.  They  had  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Derby  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lord  Leicester 
on  the  other,  that  in  the  event  of  the  security  being  given  to 
capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  ought  to 
given,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  produce  of  this 
country  would  be  doubled,  lie  had  no  doubt  the  produce  of 
the  country  could  be  increased  to  that  extent.  There  was 
great  room  for  an  increase,  and  he  believed  tliis  bill  would 
stimulate  the  increased  production  which  was  so  desirable. 
It  must  have  been  a  painful  matter  to  men  who  had  lived  as 
long  as  lie  had,  to  see  men  struggling  and  ultimately  failing 
altogether  in  business  after  many  years  of  attention  to  their 
business,  simply  for  the  lack  of  that  security  for  their  capital 
which  they  could  have  had  if  they  had  stood  on  the  same  foot- 
ing in  the  contracting  power  as  the  landlords.  The  noble 
lord  on  Ids  right  (Viscount  Midletou)  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment tenants  were  quite  competent  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. He  believed  that  the  tenantry  of  this  country 
were  business  men,  possessed  of  at  least  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  Jot  inferior  in  ability  to  the  trading  and 
mercantile  classes;  but  they  were  not  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  trader  was.  The  few  farms  and  the  large 
number  of  applicants  there  are  for  them,  places  the  contract- 
ing party  as  tenant  in  a  very  different  position.  All  land- 
lords who  had  given  any  attention  to  this  matter  must  be  sure 
that  it  was  the  case  to  a  very  large  extent.  He  had  not 
heard  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the 
amendment ;  therefore  he  did  not  know  what  danger  Mr. 
Cliandler  imagined  might  arise  from  the  bill.  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  12th  clause.  He  endorsed  Mr. 
Hilder's  opinion  that  without  that  clause  the  act  would  be  a 
myth.  This  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  bills  that  had  been 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  land  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  It  was  one,  however,  surrounded  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  no  doubt  in  going  through  com- 
mittee attempts  would  be  made  to  tamper  with  it,  and  to  make 
it  practically  useless:  it  was  always  the  case  in  all  great 
measures  by  those  to  wlio%e  interest  it  was  not  to  pass  them. 
The  difficulty  about  value  was  one,  he  thought,  which  would 
soon  disappear,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  measure  generally 
would  be  easily  got  over.  lie  did  not  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  amount  of  corn  and  cake  that  had  been 
fed,  although  he  knew  casrs  which  had  redounded  sometimes 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  valuer,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  the 
outgoing  or  incoming  tenant.  He  believed,  indeed,  that  the 
measure  would  be  useful  to  the  landlord,  to  the  tenant,  and 
not  only  to  particular  classes,  but  to  the  community  at  large, 
who  would  be  benefited  by  the  increased  production  which 
must  arise  from  the  greater  security  which  would  be  given  to 
capital  by  a  bill  of  this  kind.  He  hoped  that  the  Chamber 
would  take  a  similar  view  of  the  clause.  As  a  valuer  he  felt 
very  strongly  on  the  subject,  for  he  believed  they  could  iind 
men  of  sudicient  knowledge,  discrimination,  aud  practical  ex- 
perience to  bo  able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  and  altera- 
tions that  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Harmswortii  thought  all  turned  on  the  12th  clause, 
which  affects  the  freedom  of  contract.  He  could  not  see  that 
that  interferes  so  much  with  the  freedom  of  contract :  the 
only  thing  was  that  the  landlord  is  deprived  of  the  power  to 
take  an  undue  advantage  of  his  tenant,  lie  thought  every- 
thing in  the  bill  was  very  fair  and  reasonable,  for  it  was 
framed  quite  as  much  for  the  landlord  as  the  tenant.  It  liad 
apparently  been  considered  by  practical  gentlemen  from  both 
sides  of  view. 

Mr.  Salter  rose  to  reply.  With  regard  to  the  quotation 
from  Mr.  Morton,  given  by  Mr.  Chandler,  he  would  place 
against  that  the  opinions  of  Lords  Leicester  and  Derby  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  see  any  arguments 
against  the  bill  that  were  worth  while  replying  to. 

Mr.  Bakkr  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Read  had  said  that  the 
12th  clause  being  somewhat  strong  might  be  modified  without 
being  materially  altered.    Ue  himself  would  not  move  a  reso- 


lution, but  if  one  could  be  framed  so  that  they  might  be 
unanimous  it  would  be  much  better.  He  mentioned  what 
Mr.  Head  had  said  because  it  appeared  to  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Salter  :  I  had  not  forgotten  it. 
The  PRESIDE^'T  then  read  the  amendraeut  and  resolution, 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  amendment  when  the  numbers 
were — 

For  the  amendment 12 

Against 22 

Majority  10 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  competent  for  any  gentleman  to 
propose  any  other  amendment  belore  he  put  the  original  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  did  not  think  anyone  could  object  to 
the  principle  of  unexhausted  improvements  ;  he  thought  they 
might  be  unanimous  in  supporting  the  main  principle,  al- 
though they  might  not  agree  in  the  details.  He  begged  to 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  they  adopt  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Central  Chamber  (the  resolution  expressed  approval  of 
the  main  principle  of  the  bill  only). 

The  Earl  of  0:nslow  seconded  this  amendment.  He  did  not 
think  they  should  pass  a  resolution  indicating  that  they  agreed 
with,  and  appreciated  the  whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
It  would  be  rather  rash  of  the  Chamber  to  pledge  itself  to  the 
provisions  of  every  clause  in  that  bill,  although  it  had  been 
prepared  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  all  the  relations  of  agriculture.  The 
bill  must  go  through  a  select  committee  and  be  discussed 
thoroughly  before  it  could  be  accepted  as  the  thing  required 
to  settle  the  differences  between  landlord  and  tenant;  he 
thought  that  most  gentlemen  of  that  Chamber  would  agree 
with  him  that  this  was  a  most  important  subject,  and  as  it 
had  not  hitherto  been  dealt  with  in  any  way  by  the  Legis- 
lature, he  did  not  think  they  ought  at  once  to  run  their  heads 
into  the  first  proposition  made  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  now 
before  the  House.  They  should,  he  thought,  content  them- 
selves with  agreeing  that  there  must  be  some  improvement 
made,  and  not  pledge  themselves  to  every  principle  of  the  bill. 
He  thought,  although  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing much  of  the  previous  discussion,  as  he  had  not  quite  under- 
stood the  hour  of  meeting,  that  the  13th  clause  was  rather 
difficult,  and  he  was  afraid  that  even  if  the  bill  were  passed  in 
its  present  shape,  various  means  might  be  found  by  clever 
lawyers  to  evade  the  law.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
Mr.  Baker's  amendment. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  he  did  not  see  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves  at  all  to  the  whole  of  the  bill,  but  only  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  last  amendment 
moved,  because  he  thought  they  should  have  left  the  matter 
where  it  was  when  the  amendment  was  put. 

Mr.  J.  Ellis  thought  the  resolution  quite  sufficient  as  it 
was,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Baker  to  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Baker  thought  that  if  they  were  going  to  exercise  an 
influence  as  Chambers  of  Agriculture  they  should  be  unani- 
mous. He  should  be  sorry  for  one  to  hear  a  member  get  up 
.in  the  House  of  Commons  aud  say  that  the  Central  Chamber 
had  passed  one  resolution  and  an  influential  meeting  in  Surrey 
had  passed  another. 

Viscount  MiULETON  said  he  should  be  sorry  for  Mr.  Baker 
to  withdraw,  as  he  could  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  not  for 
the  original  resolution,  as  he  did  not  think  the  original  motion 
was  limited  to  a  general  approval  of  tlie  measure.  It  appeared 
to  approve  too  much  of  the  details  in  the  bill,  and  he  could  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  Chamber. 

The  President  said  the  amendment  was  the  property  of 
the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Baker  could  not  withdraw  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  I.  Ellis  could  not  see  that  the  original  resolution 
clashed  with  the  amendment.  He  would  vote  for  one  or  the 
other,  as  he  did  not  see  that  it  mattered  which. 

Tiie  Hon.  Francis  Scott  said  that  if  the  object  they 
wished  to  gain  was  unanimity,  as  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  tiic  resolution  and  amendment,  he  would  suggest  that 
the  desired  unanimity  would  be  obtained  if  they  all  voted  for 
the  amendment,  and  the  mover  of  the  original  resolution 
would  agree  with  it,    They  would  then  send  to  the  Central 
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Chamber  a  really  important  and  influential  resolution,  carried 
unanimously  by  the  Surrey  Chamber.  Was  it  quite  logical 
and  proper  that  they  should  send  a  resolution  to  the  Central 
Cliamber  that  did  not  command  the  unanimity  of  the  meeting? 
He  did  not  think  that  assembly  ought  to  agree  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Baker's  amendment. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  amendment,  when  the  result 
was—  » 

For  the  amendment 33 

Against 14< 

Majority 9 

The  President  said  perhaps  it  would  shorten  the  pro- 
ceedings if  we  were  to  omit  the  vote  for  the  future. 


At  his  rent  audit  at  Bodmin,  Lord  Robaktes  said  that, 
subject  to  such  alterations  of  some  of  the  clauses  as  might  be 
found  expedient,  the  bill  had  his  hearty  approval ;  that  had 
he  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  should  have  supported 
it  at  every  stage,  and  tiiat,  should  it  have  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  tlie  House  in  which  lie  sat,  he  need  not  say  that  he 
would  support  it  there.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that  in  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  it  ran  the  risk  of 
becoming  so  mutilated  that  those  who  drew  it  up  would  hardly 
know  tlieir  own  child.  It  had  been  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a 
select  committee,  but  he  did  not  tliink  this  desirable,  as  tlie 
select  committee  would  probably  consist  almost  entirely  of 
landlords,  and  the  tenants'  interest  would  necessarily  be  almost 
unrepresented.  Another  proposal  had  been  made  to  leave  out 
the  r2th  clause,  which  provided  "  That  any  contract  made  by 
a  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any  claim  which  he  vTould 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  make  under  tliis  Act,  shall,  as 
far  as  relates  to  such  claim,  be  void  both  at  law  and  in  equity." 
He  (Lord  Robartes)  was  of  opinion  that  the  retention  of  that 
clause  was  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  Act,  siuce 
otherwise,  in  the  present  keen  competition  for  farms,  tenants 
would  be  constantly  called  upon  to  sign  an  agreement  waiving 
their  claims  under  the  Act,  which  would,  he  thought,  altoge- 
ther defeat  the  object  they  had  in  view ;  indeed,  if  this  clause 
were  struck  out  he  would  advise  the  framers  of  the  bill  to 
witlidraw  it  altogether,  and  bring  it  in  again  early  next  session 
before  the  general  election  takes  place.  With  respect  to  the 
Game-laws,  he  was  not  sure  that  the  proper  solution  was  not 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Bright — viz.,  that  when  a  tenant 
took  a  farm  he  should,  with  the  farm,  and  as  a  part  of  it,  have 
all  the  game  upon  it.  In  England,  however,  they  were  averse 
to  sudden  changes,  and  he  thought  that  for  the  present  the 
tenants  would  be  satislied  if  they  had  the  entire  control  over 
the  rabbits,  guarded  by  some  provision  which,  like  the  12th 
clause  oi  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  would  make  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  void.  With  reference  to  local  taxation, 
he  had  no  idea  what  course  the  Government  intended  to  pursue 
with  reference  to  it;  and  lie  rather  doubted  whether  any  ma- 
terial change  would  be  made  this  year.  In  any  future  mea- 
sure, he  thought  financial  boards,  by  which  the  ratepayers 
should  themselves  elect  those  who  were  lo  have  the  control  of 
tiieir  money,  should  be  an  essential  feature.  He  had  always 
voted  for  them  on  every  possible  occasion  when  he  was  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  but  always  in  vain.  Now,  however,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  form  part  of  any  Bill  that  might  be 
introduced.  He  thought  that  woods,  plantations,  mines,  and 
game  ought  to  be  rated  as  well  as  Government  property ;  but 
he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  tenant-farmers  would  (after 
the  expiration  of  their  present  leases)  be  gainers  by  shifting 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  burdens  now  included  in  the 
local  rates  to  the  imperial  taxation.  Tliere  was  such  a  com- 
petition now  for  farms,  that  the  landlord  would  be  sure  to 
reap  all  the  benefit  of  decreased  local  taxation ,  and  even  the 
landlord  not  for  long,  since  a  re-adjustment  ot  imperial  taxa- 
tion would  be  then  eagerly  demanded  by  the  manufacturers  ; 
and,  when  the  land-tax  was  re-valued  and  the  legacy  duty  and 
the  probate  duty  on  laud  made  to  assimilate  to  that  on  other 
species  of  property,  he  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  land- 
lords would  in  the  end  find  themselves  any  gainers.  He  was 
sure  the  tenant  would  not;  that  is,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  leases.  As  to  education, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  combine 
with  secular  education  such  an  amount  of  religious  instruction 
as  would  inculcate  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  without  in 
any  way,  or  in  the  least  degree,  touching  upon  controversial 


subjects ;  and  he  was  sure  that  by  instilling  into  the  minds, 
especially  of  the  very  yoang,  the  great  truths  which  Chris- 
tianity teaches,  we  should  be  conferring  an  inestimable  benefit 
on  the  rising  generation,  and  that  if  we  did  not  do  so,  we 
should,  he  feared,  be  laying  the  seeds  of  much  future  evil. 
He  most  fully  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  hope 
that  Christians  of  all  denominations  would  unite  in  the  en- 
deavour to  introduce  into  all  schools  this  amount  of  religious 
instruction. 


At  Hereford  the  following  petition  has  been  adopted ; 

To  the  honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  Parliament  assembled.  The  humble  petition  of  the 
members  of  the  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Showeth  :  That  the  absence  of  security  for  capital  discourages 
its  investment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  England,  and 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  country  at  large.  That 
in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that 
security  should  be  provided.  That  deterioration  in  cultivation 
should  be  strictly  guarded  against,  and  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  provided  bylaw.  That  much  hardship 
is  frequently  experienced  from  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  farms  consequent  upon  a  six-months'  notice  to  quit, 
and  thai  twelve  mouths'  notice  to  quit  should  be  the  minimum. 
That  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  now  before  your  honourable 
House  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  honourable 
House  to  favourably  consider  the  general  provisions  ot 
that  bill. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Padstow  District  Farmers'  Club,  held 
at  the  Ship  Inn,  Padstow,  the  following  petition  in  favour  of 
Mr.  James  Howard's  Teuant-lliglit  Bill  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Howard  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  :  "1. 
That  the  land  tenancy  laws  of  England,  particularly  as  regards 
permanent  and  other  improvements,  as  also  deterioration  of 
the  soil,  require  immediate  revision.  2.  Tiiat  to  promote  suc- 
cessful fiirmiug  the  tenants  should  have  a  right  by  law  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  elfected  by  the  said 
tenant.  3.  That  your  petitioners  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  Bill  introduced  into  your  honourable  house  by  Mr. 
James  Howard  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  for  the  improvement  of 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  England,  and  they 
approve  of  the  same  ;  and  tliey  further  consider  that  unless  the 
12th  Clause  of  the  said  Bill  becomes  law  the  compensation 
clauses  will  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  become  inopera- 
tive.— Signed  by  order  of  the  president  and  committee  of  the 
Padstow  District  Farmers'  Club,  John  F.  Chenow,  Secretary." 

At  Brecon  the  following  resolution  has  been  passed  : 
The  members  of  the  Breconshiie  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
having  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  resolved  that,  without  pledging  itself  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure,  it  is  iu  favour  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  bill  as  recognising  the  importance  of  securing,  after 
the  termination  of  tenancy,  compensation  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  to  the  landlord  for 
dilapidations. 

At  the  Much  Wenlock  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  R.  Jasper  More 
said  if  there  were  any  strangers  present  it  would  be  desirable  to 
inform  them  of  the  part  taken  in  Shropshire  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Howard's  Bill.  The  members  of  the 
Wenlock  Farmers'  Club  remembered  with  pleasure  the  elabo- 
rate and  exhaustive  disquisition  on  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  given  by  Mr.  Benson  at  their  last  meeting. 
The  Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  before  that  voted  by 
a  large  majority  that  those  relations  should  henceforth  be  de- 
termined by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  pursuance  of  that  reso- 
lution they  appointed  a  committee  of  four  Conservative  land- 
lords, and  otners,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  compensation,  but 
the  members  of  that  committee  do  not  now  appear  to  agree 
as  to  the  object  of  issuing  their  scheme  of  compensation. 
Many  years  before  that,  out  of  his  memory,  the  Wenlock  Far- 
mers' Club  offered  a  prize  essay  on  Tenant-Right.  That  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Corbet,  the  author  of  a  digest  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  agricultural  customs  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  secretary  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  editor  of  the 
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leading  agricultural  newspaper.  If  that  day  had  not  heen  tlie 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  Mr,  Corbet 
would  have  been  there ;  but  as  under  the  circumstances  they 
hoped  that  was  a  pleasure  deferred,  it  would  probably  be  in- 
teresting to  the  members  of  the  Club  to  hear  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Corbet,  premising  that  it  contains  an  answer 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  wrote  the  Wenlock  Farmers' 
Club  prize  essay  before  or  after  he  made  the  digest  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Pusey's  committee  on  agricultural  customs : 
The  Farmers'  Club,  London,  May  2, 1873. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on 
Monday,  but  one  or  two  matters  here  will  compel  my  giving 
up  the  Wenlock  Club  for  the  Central  Club.  So  far  as  I  re- 
member I  wrote  the  Essay  before  the  inquiry  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  fact,  one  led  to  the  other,  as  both  Mr.  Pnsey  and 
Mr.  Shaw  requested  me  to  undertake  the  digest — liard  work, 
which  I  have  never  regretted.  I  think  the  committee  of 
the  Wenlock  Club  said  in  a  report  two  or  three  years  back 
that  their  prize  Essay  on  Tenant-Right  remained  as  good 
authority  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  written.  This  con- 
veys a  high  compliment ;  but  speaking  of  the  cause,  rather 
than  for  myself,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  receive  continued 
assurances  of  the  soundness  of  the  views  advanced  in  the 
Essay.  Indeed,  the  more  I  see  the  more  I  am  convinced  how 
correctly  we  interpreted  the  principle  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  It  certainly  remained  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  look  to  all  that  has  occurred  within  the  last  few 
weeks  without  seeing  that  we  were  from  the  first  on  the  right 
road.  As  a  then  very  young  man  it  was  of  course  an  honour 
to  me  to  be  associated  in  such  a  work  with  Mr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Shaw  ;  while  I  have  further  to  thank  the  Wenlock  and 
London  Farmers'  Clubs  for  bringing  me  out  and  making  me 
known  as  the  advocate  of  a  right  which,  if  not  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, must  still  sooner  or  later  be  conceded. 
Yours  truly, 

"R.  J.  More,  Esq.  Henry  Corbet. 

Whenever  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  hear  a  discussion 
on  Tenant-Right  he  generally  divided,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
speakers  into  two  classes,  those  who  showed  they  had  studied 
the  previous  history  of  attempts  at  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
again,  and  those  who  treated  the  question  as  one  comparatively 
new,  at  all  events  to  themselves.  He  thought  the  latter  class 
prone  to  under-estimate  the  opposition  such  a  Bill  as  Mr. 
Howard's  would  be  likely  to  receive.  The  only  reference  he 
heard  made  to  past  attempts  at  legislation  at  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  at  Shrewsbury  was  from  one  of  the  landlords  ap- 
pointed to  act  on  the  compensation  committee,  who  seconded 
the  motion  for  legislation,  and  who  said  that  a  former  bill  had 
not  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  possibly  it  was 
ill-considered.  Of  course,  a  reference  to  Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary Debates  would  refute  the  former  of  these  statements, 
showing  that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pusey's  twice  was  carried  on  its 
third  reading,  and  as  to  the  question  having  possibly  been  ill- 
considered  at  that  time,  no  one,  as  he  then  stated,  who  had 
looked  into  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pusey's  committee,  or  Mr. 
Corbet's  book,  which  he  had  tried  to  induce  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  to  circulate,  could  but  be  struck  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  consideration  this  subject  had  received — so 
complete,  that  when  after  thirty  years  the  members  of  the  same 
Central  Farmers'  Club  determined  through  their  leading  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read,  to  again  try  to  obtain  legis- 
lation to  secure  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
they  find  no  information  necessary  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
the  valuable  records  of  that  committee  of  184G,  and  find  they 
can  do  nothing  better  than  amplify  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pusey's, 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  the  clauses  as  to  power  of  limited 
owners,  wliicli  he  believed  were  taken  verbatim  from  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  the  last  session.  Of  the  bills  of  Mr.  Pusey,  one 
contained  ten  and  tlie  other  twelve  clauses.  He  wished  him- 
self the  bills  of  Mr.  Pusey  liad  been  more  nearly  adopted.  Tlie 
pressure  on  the  time  of  tlie  House  heing  so  infinitely  now 
greater  than  it  was  25  years  ago,  lie  should  not  have  thought 
it  wise  to  multiply  the  clauses  in  the  bill.  On  this  Mr.  Howard 
remarked  in  a  letter  lie  had  received  from  him  that  morning: 
".I  think  you  are  right  about  following  more  closely  Mr.  Pusey, 
but  we  thought  our  proposals  were  so  fair  that  they  would 
command  support.  I  think  we  have  avoided  detail." 
A  bill  with  ten  clauses,  in  184-9,  came  ten  times  before  the 
House  in  one  session,  and  though  there  was  time  by  begin- 
ning  in   February  to  pass  the    bill    through    committee, 


and  pass  the  third  reading  in  July,  there  never  had  been 
either  time  or  inclination,  as  far  as  he  aware,  to  introduce 
such  a  measure  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  tried  to 
point  out  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Wenlock  the  opposition  he 
foresaw  to  such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Howard's,  merely  to  prevent 
the  energies  of  those  who  felt  sanguine  of  immediate  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  being  diverted  into  a  wrong  channel,  as  he 
felt  they  had  been  by  the  compensation  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  He  had  inquired  from  contem- 
poraries of  the  highest  agricultural  and  parliamentary  experi- 
ence what  they  considered  most  conducive  to  the  failure  of 
former  efforts  at  legislation,  and  he  was  told  they  failed  owing 
to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  various  systems  of  com- 
pensation which  the  various  supporters  of  legislation  in  various 
counties  put  forth  and  diifered  upon.  He  therefore  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  their  differences  to  the  front.  At  all 
events  he  would  advise  the  Wenlock  Farmers'  Club  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
measure,  before  at  all  events  it  had  been  decided  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  would  accept  the  general  principles.  He 
would  briefly  place  the  salient  points  of  the  measure  before 
them  in  what  he  considered  their  order  of  importance.  He 
considered  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  what  was 
the  most  important  point  in  the  bill.  It  was  the  well-known 
question  raised  by  Clause  12,  whether  legislation  was  to  make 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  compulsory. 
He  wished  to  say  nothing  to  offend  anyone,  but  he  would 
express  his  plain  opinion  that,  if  a  Chamber  of  Agricxilture, 
or  any  other  body,  decided  that  legislation  to  secure  com- 
pensation between  landlord  and  tenant  was  necessary,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  compen- 
sation, and  members  of  this  committee  accepting  this  office 
afterwards  explained  that  they  considered  they  were  not 
even  pledged  to  legislation  by  so  acting,  the  medium  of 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  was  merely  being  used  to  trifle  with 
the  question.  If  it  was  decided  by  Parliament  that  such 
legislation  was  to  be  made  compulsory,  schemes  of  compensa- 
tion, if  recommended  to  be  passed  into  law,  would  then  possess 
more  than  a  passing  iuterest ;  but  if  they  were  put  forward 
without  any  avowed  intention  of  carrying  them  out,  but  even 
with  a  disavowal  of  any  legislative  intention,  they  had  no  more 
practical  bearing  in  the  question  than  a  bill  of  fare  handed  to 
a  hungry  man  without  any  information  as  to  whether  such  a 
dinner  was  to  be  ordered,  or  whether  he  was  to  be  invited  to 
partake  of  it.  So  he  advised  the  WenlocK  Farmers'  Club  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  whether  they  thought  some  such  a 
bill  as  Mr.  Howard's,  if  required,  ought  to  be  made  compul- 
sory, having  regard  only  to  the  salient  principles  of  the  bill, 
and  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  still  more  of 
Mr.  Pusey,  in  not  encumbering  their  principles  with  the  con- 
sideration of  such  details  as  may  safely  be  left  to  arbitrators 
under  such  an  act.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  12th  clause 
being  the  crucial  clause  of  the  measure,  the  action  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  must  make  the  importance  of  the  clause  clear.  It 
was  stated  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  had  called  his  party  together  at  the  Carlton 
to  consider  what  course  should  be  adopted  as  to  Mr.  Howard's 
biU.  It  was  stated  that  the  decision  arrived  at  was  to  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  condition  of  the  bill  being 
referred  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  the 
12th  clause,  which  makes  the  measure  compulsory.  He  had 
asked  the  hon.  members  for  South  Shropshire,  at  Ludlow,  if 
this  statement  was  correct,  and  they  did  not  deny  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Howard  stated  at  the  Ceneral  Chamber,  in 
London,  that  without  this  clause  he  should  not  think  the  bill 
worth  walking  across  the  House  of  Commons  to  support.  Here, 
then,  are  two  distinct  views  for  the  Wenlock  Farmers'  Club  to 
decide  between.  Some  of  the  members  may  have  observed 
that  in  Scotland  the  idea  of  farmers  not  being  able  to  make 
their  own  agreements  with  their  landlords  is  treated  with 
ridicule.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  what  are  the  opinions 
expressed  on  this  point  in  many  of  the  English  counties.  The 
bill  exempts  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  thought  no  law  can  im- 
prove on  the  customary  Tenant-Right,  and  other  places  where 
the  custom  is  established.  How  are  these  to  be  defined  P  A 
point  he  ventured  to  throw  out,  merely  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Club,  was  whether,  if  the  arrangements  on  the  whole  of  an 
estate  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  the  tenants  on  an  estate, 
power  might  be  given  to  the  tenants  if  unanimous  to  contract 
an  estate  out  of  the  act,  supposing  a  compulsory  act  is  likely 
to  be  parried,  so  th«t  every  estate  may  not  be  bound  by  any 
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one  particular  scheme  of  compensation,  which  may  be  more 
applicable  to  one  estate  than  another.  He  now  proceeded  to 
the  second  most  important  point  in  the  bUl,  and  he  advised 
them  chiefly  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  two  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  bill,  especially  as  they  had  been  wholly 
passed  over  by  tha  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  second  most  important  question  was,  if  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  is  to  be  made  compulsory,  what 
powers  are  to  be  given  to  enable  owners  of  limited  estates, 
either  to  pay  the  compensation  money  or  to  bind  their  suc- 
cessors. The  most  general  criticism  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear  from  landlords  on  Tenant-Eight  discussions  was  that  the 
farmers  who  speak  rarely  seem  to  distinguish  between  a  limited 
and  an  absolute  owner,  a  tenant  for  life,  or  an  owner  of  the 
fee  sample  of  an  estate.  One  would  suppose  the  very  first 
question  a  farmer  would  ask  in  taking  a  farm  is  whether  the 
landlord  is  absolute  owner  or  only  tenant,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  question  often  thought 
of  in  taking  a  farm.  Mr.  Corbet,  throwing  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  on  agricultural  questions 
into  chapters  according  to  the  subjects,  thus  commences 
his  chapter  on  "entail,  and  the  policy  of  giving 
enlarged  powers  to  holders  of  life  estates,"  &c. :  "Even 
admitting  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  compensation  by  private  agreement 
it  becomes  next  a  question  as  to  how  far  they  are  really  ca- 
pable of  doing  so.  From  the  evidence  adduced  it  appeared 
that  not  one-tenth  of  them  could  introduce  such  a  practice  on 
their  own  properties  unless  the  custom  of  the  country  already 
guaranteed  it."  It  is  needless  to  say  this  is  a  most  important 
point  to  bear  in  mind.  Without  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
law  relating  to  real  property  such  a  scheme  of  compensation 
as  that  issued  by  the  Shrewsbury  committee  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  majority  of  estates,  and  yet  we  were  told  the 
other  day  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  drew  up  a 
Shropshire  scheme  of  compensation,  that  they  were  not 
pledged  to  legislation,  which  would  alone  enable  the  majority 
of  landowners  in  the  county  to  carry  the  scheme  out  if  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  To  impress  this  point  he  would  read  brief 
extracts  from  questions  and  answers  put  to  witnesses  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee : 

Mr.  John  Houghton  (Berkshire). 

Question :  Generally  speaking,  you  are  of  opinion  that  land 
is  tied  up  by  family  settlement,  or  by  church  holding,  or  en- 
cumbered by  mortgages  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  land  that  really  is  held  in  fee-simple 
without  any  incumbrance  whatever  is  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  land  of  the  country  ? — Very  small. 

And  very  inconsiderable  ?— Very  inconsiderable. 
James  Stewart,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Question :  Are  there  any  landowners,  or  persons  standing 
in  the  relation  of  landovniers,  who  are  by  law  incapacitated 
from  binding  themselves  and  successors  to  remunerate  their 
tenants  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  for  temporary, 
durable,  or  permanent  improvements  ?— I  should  say  a  large 
class  indeed. 

You  are  understood  to  say  that  there  are  many  landlords  so 
situated  with  respect  to  property  as  to  be  unable  to  give  those 
facilities,  however  wilUng  they  may  be  ? — I  should  tliink  two- 
thirds  of  the  lands  of  England  are  settled  in  that  way. 

Do  you  see  any  difliculty  in  altering  the  law  to  meet 
that  exigency  ?— None  at  all ;  I  think  it  a  simple  and  safe 
alteration. 

Mr.  Jonas  (Cambridge),  an  eminent  agriculturist. 

Chairman:  You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  a  tenant  making  an  agreement,  for 
Tenant-Right  for  improvements,  with  the  fee-simple  landlord  P 
«— Of  course  not. 

Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  large  proportion  of  the 
country  held  by  fee-simple  landlords  ? — Where  the  fee-simple 
is  in  the  entire  possession  and  control  of  the  owner  it  is  only 
in  the  small  properties  in  this  country,  not  the  large  settled 
estates. 

Mr.  More  said,  in  passing,  that  this  remark  might  possibly 
be  less  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  highly-favoured  district 
aeross  South  Shropshire,  from  Shifnal  to  Ludlow,  than  any 
district  similar  in  extent. 

Is  it  not  also  unfortunately  not  unusual  in  those  small  pro- 
perties that  there  are  mortgages  npon  them  ?— I  should  say  in 
many  cases  that  may  be  so. 

Do  you  know  in  that  case  whether  the  landlord  can  make 


those  agreements  without  the  consent  of  the  mortgagees  P— I 
am  not  aware :  if  it  should  be  so  it  would  be  more  necessary 
to  have  the  law  I  have  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Pusey  showed  how  strongly  he  felt  the  obstacle  of 
limited  owners  to  a  system  of  Tenant-Right,  by  placing  them 
in  the  preamble  of  his  bills,  commencing  with  the  assumption 
"  Whereas  it  is  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  land"  to  give 
limited  owners  increased  powers,  &c.  But  Mr.  Pusey  did 
more  than  this.  Although  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  such 
support  for  his  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  would  make  any  impression  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  caused  the  first  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
be  passed  which  gave  tenants  for  life  facilities 
for  the  improvement  of  land.  It  was  necessary  to 
allude  to  this,  because  whilst  the  House  of  Lords  had 
never,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  given  much  encouragement  to 
Tenant-Right  bills,  they  had  always  showed  sympathy  with 
proposals  to  enable  limited  ovraers  to  improve  land,  and  the 
members  of  the  Club  were  no  doubt  aware  that  an  inquiry  was 
proceeding  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  apparently 
with  a  view  of  meeting  Mr.  Howard's  bill  by  an  extension  of 
Mr.  Pusey's  principle  of  aid  to  limited  owners.  In  1840  Mr. 
Pusey  passed  through  Parliament  his  Act "  to  enable  the  owners 
of  settled  estates  to  defray  the  expenses  of  draining  the  same 
by  way  of  mortgage."  This  Act  required  owners  of  settled 
estates  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
result  being  that  only  eleven  applications  were  made.  Mr. 
Pusey,  however,  established  the  important  principle  that  owners 
of  settled  estates  might  charge  them  with  the  cost  of  durable 
improvements,  though  the  owners  might  not  live  to  see  the 
money  repaid.  In  1843  the  first  company  was  formed  to  apply 
capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  viz.,  the  Yorkshire 
Drainage  Company,  but  this  effort  failed,  owing  to  the  ob- 
jections of  mortgagees,  but  it  resulted  in  Mr.  Pusey  promoting 
a  bill  in  1844  for  increased  legislative  powers.  The  result  of 
his  attempt  to  pass  this  second  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  to  introduce  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  this  measure  to  amend  the  3rd  and  4th 
Vict,  was  passed  the  same  session.  Then  Sir  R.  Peel  passed 
the  Public  Money  Drainage  Act,  which  removed  the  proceed- 
ings from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Act  left  them,  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  Two 
millions  of  money  was  the  first  grant  under  this  Act, 
which  was  immediately  taken  up.  A  second  grant  of  two 
millions  was  made,  and  all  was  apphed  for  before  1854. 
Then  the  Private  Money  Drainage  Act  was  passed  in  1849, 
to  promote  the  application  of  private  money  to  the  same 
purposes  as  public  money  had  been  applied.  This  faUed 
because  capitalists  were  not  anxious  to  advance  money  to 
be  repaid  by  instalment.  Then  companies  were  formed  by 
special  acts  to  transfer  rent  charges  in  such  amounts  us  would 
attract  capitalists,  and  the  extension  of  the  period  of  tlie  re- 
payment of  loans  was  obtained  from  Parliament.  In  18G9 
the  most  valuable  Act,  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  was  passed, 
which  included  all  the  powers  of  the  various  companies,  and 
is  the  most  valuable  concession  to  owners  with  limited  in- 
terests. He  was  not  able  to  speak  from  experience  of  the 
working  of  these  Acts.  Now  Lord  Salisbury  has  moved  the 
House  of  Lords  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  whether 
further  facilities  might  not  be  given  to  limited  owners  for  the 
improvement  of  land.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  last 
session  allowed  grants  to  be  made  to  corporate  bodies  for 
public  works  at  3J  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent.,  the  pre- 
vious rate  of  interest.  He  (Mr.  More)  imagined  it  might  be 
proposed  to  meet  Mr.  Howard's  bill,  by  giving  facilities  to 
limited  owners  to  raise  money  for  improvements  at  a  similarly 
low  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  money  being  advanced  as  Mr. 
Howard  proposed,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  tenant  compen- 
sation for  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant.  The  Shrop- 
shire Chamber  of  Agriculture  not  having  touched  the  ques- 
tion of  limited  owners,  had  allowed  Lord  Salisbury's  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Committee  to  pass  unnoticed.  He,  therefore, 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  Shropshire  should  not  be  represented 
by  a  witness  before  such  a  committee,  had  suggested  a  witness 
himself,  whom  the  Lords'  Committee  had  accepted,  viz.,  Mr. 
H.  Burd,  who  had  a  large  experience  of  the  estates  of  limited 
owners.  The  point  in  the  bill  he  considered  of  chief  import- 
ance after  the  questions  alluded  to,  was  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  arbitrators 
accustomed  to  Tenant-Right  agreements,  and  with  them  the 
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details  as  to  what  compensation  should  be  given,  might,  he 
tliought,  be  safely  left.  He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
such  details  before  the  principles  of  the  bill  were  affirmed. 
There  was  one  point  in  the  compensation  clauses  of  the  bill  to 
which  he  would  draw  attention  now.  It  might  be  asked 
whether  any  result  followed  Mr.  Pusey's  efforts  for  legalising 
compensation.  He  believed  a  clause  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Emblements  Act,  was  a  result.  This  clause  allows  a 
tenant  to  remove  buildings  if  he  has  received  the  landlord's 
consent  in  writing  to  their  erection.  Mr.  Howard's  bill  carries 
this  principle  further,  and  allows  the  tenant  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  drainage,  or  tlie  alteration  of  watercourses, 
without  the  landlord's  consent  to  these  improvements,  if 
they  are  thought  by  arbitrators  necessary  for  the  estate. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  meetings 
to  discuss  details,  for  the  bill  was  not  discussed  in 
Parliament  yet.  Mr.  Howard  in  vain  tried  to  bring  it  before 
the  House  last  Session,  and  it  has  been  talked  out  by  other 
questions  three  times  in  the  present  Session  ;  and  in  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  that  gentleman  he  stated  that  his  next 
chance  of  bringing  it  on  would  not  be  till  July  2ud.  When  it 
did  come  on  it  would  be  followed  by  three  motions  for  its  re- 
jection. It  was  from  feeling  the  inadequte  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  such  a  measure  that  prevailed,  that  he 
hazarded  the  opinion  at  Shrewsbury  last  year  that  if  the 
members  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Agriculture  met  in  three  years' 
time  they  would  probably  not  lind  the  bill  passed.  He  felt 
it  would  require  a  very  ditferent  support  to  what  was  given 
there  to  pass  such  a  bill.  For  instance,  they  would  find  if 
they  read  the  report  tlie  Shrewsbury  committee  have  pro- 
posed to  circulate,  they,  in  the  same  sentence,  state,  first,  that 
compensation  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  given  legally,  then 
that  it  may  be  settled  by  agreement,  then  by  arbitration,  and 
they,  lastly,  come  back  to  the  ojiinion  of  settling  it  by  legisla- 
tion ;  and  then  when  asked  whether  the  fraraers  of  this  report 
are  pledged  to  legislation,  he  was  informed  by  the  conuty 
members  at  Ludlow  that  they  were  not  pledged  to  legislation 
at  all.  Views  must  be  much  more  decided  before  they  are 
entitled  to  weight  witli  Parliament.  He  thought  that  com- 
mittee would  have  helped  the  cause  more  effectually  by  circu- 
lating 500  copies  of  the  bill  than  1,000  copies  of  so  uncertain 
a  report,  dealing  only  with  minute  details  when  they  were  not 
agreed  about  the  method  of  carrying  them  out.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  throughout  the  country  was  no  doubt 
unequal.  It  was  a  common  remark  that  where  great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  question  you  might  infer  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  of  land.  He  thought  it  might  also  be  said  that 
where  no  interest  was  shown  in  the  subject  either  land  was 
poorly  farmed,  or  the  agreements  on  an  estate  were  quite 
satisfactory.  Tiiis  led  him  to  conclude  by  recommending 
thein  to  lirst  discuss  the  point  he  commenced  by  raising 
whether  a  measure  like  Mr.  Howard's  should  be  compulsory  ? 

Mr.  11.  A.  Benson  considered  the  crucial  point  of  the  bill 
would  be  the  12th  clause,  as  to  whether  contract  sliould  be 
done  away  with,  and  whether  the  bill  should  be  so  compulsory 
as  to  prevent  any  possible  arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  He  would  say  nothing,  as  a  lawyer,  of  tlie  bill  being 
an  innovation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  English  law.  The  law 
of  a  great  commercial  country  like  England  was  essentially  a 
law  of  contract,  and  it  was  a  new  and  a  bold  measure  (lie 
would  not  use  any  stronger  term)  that  suggested  that  the  whole 
law  of  contiact  should  be  done  away  with.  But  although  he 
had  tliat  objection  to  tlie  bill,  he  did  not  say  that  it  would  lead 
him  to  reject  the  bill  altogether,  for  he  could  tell  them  that, 
as  a  landlord  not  blest  with  the  most  fertile  of  soil,  or  the 
wealthiest  of  tenants,  he  conceived  that  bill  to  be  more  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  landlords  than  the  tenants.  When  he 
considered  the  class  of  farmers,  and  the  capital  they  had  to 
invest  in  the  farms  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  if  he  took  tlie 
bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,  in  his  dealings  with  them, 
he  would  be  dtniling  mon;  harshly  with  them  than  they  had 
ever  been  dealt  with  in  the  history  of  the  estate.  It  was  no 
use  fur  men  to  ask  for  compensation  for  improvements  which 
had  been  made  without  the  wish  or  the  suggestion  of  the  land- 
lord, and  say  that  public  ojjiniou  would  support  them  in  it, 
w  itliout  declaring  emphatically  at  the  same  time  that  the  same 
law  must  prevail  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  the 
landlord  must  assert  his  rights  when  the  tenancy  of  a  man  ex- 
pires, and  lie  left  tlie  farm  in  a  state  of  disorder.  He  con- 
Bidercd  the  bill  a  strong  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  landlords 
as  well  as  the  furnters,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  so  recog- 


nised throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  majority  of  the 
landlords  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  well  knew  that  there 
were  some  exceptions.  He  had  conversed  upon  the  subject 
with  many  gentlemen,  and  he  had  found  some  who  said  that  it 
was  not  needed,  and  he  had  heard  others  say  that  the  12th 
clause  was  one  that  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  any  act 
of  Parliament.  Even  with  Mr.  More,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  a  lurking  feeling  in  his  (Mr.  More's) 
mind  of  that  sort  (laughter,  and  "  No,  no  "),  that  there  was 
something  not  quite  right  in  the  12th  clause.  Mr.  More  had 
suggested  that  it  might  possibly  be  advisable  under  certain 
circumstances  to  get  rid  of  the  clause,  and  he  threw  it  out  as 
a  suggestion  that  where  a  general  principle  of  compensation 
existed  in  an  estate,  and  where  all  the  tenants  were  satisfied 
with  it,  it  might  be  well  to  allow  it  still  to  exist,  and  that  it 
should  be  competent  for  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  on  that 
estate  to  contract  themselves  out  of  it.  But  if  Mr.  More 
allowed  the  whole  of  the  tenants  to  contract  out  of  the  bill 
in  that  way,  how  was  he  to  prevent  individual  tenants  from 
doing  so  ?  He  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  com- 
pensation from  limited  owners.  He  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  if  the  tenant's  successor  was  to  pay  the 
compensation  ;  nor  could  he  see  any  distinction  between  the 
limited  owner  and  the  owner  in  fee-simple.  Then  there  was 
another,  and  he  thought  a  very  important  consideration.  Was 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords  or  by  the  in- 
coming tenants  ?  He  did  not  mean  out  of  whose  pocket  was 
it  to  be  paid  in  the  first  place,  bur,  practically  and  really,  who 
would  pay  it  ?  He  believed  it  would  all  come  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  in-coming  tenant.  That  must  be  the  real  theory 
of  the  bill — otherwise  the  bill  would  be  nonsense.  The  in- 
tention was  that  the  landlord  should  not  suffer,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  in-coming  tenant  would  be  delighted  to  pay  such 
compensation  for  the  sake  of  having  the  land  improved.  But, 
supposing  a  landlord  had  had  an  enterprising  tenant,  who  had 
laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  the  landlord  had  to  pay, 
the  in-coming  tenant,  who  had  the  rent  raised  by  the  landlord, 
say  from  £800  to  £350  a-year,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sum 
paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  would  no  doubt  think  the  farm 
very  dear,  and  lie  did  think  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  it. 
It  was  not  every  pound  that  they  put  into  a  farm  that  repaid 
itself ;  nor  it  was  not  every  pound  spent  in  draining,  as  they 
all  knew,  that  improved  the  land  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  ; 
and  so  it  might  be  with  respect  to  other  matters,  and  that 
would  be  a  difiiculfy  in  the  way  of  arbitrators.  He  did  hope 
that  as  they  had  met  there  that  day,  as  he  understood,  to  con- 
sider the  bill  fully,  and  as  there  was  a  larger  number  of  gentle- 
men of  experience  assembled  than  they  were  usually  fortunate 
in  bringing  together,  they  would  consider  not  only  what  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  More,  but  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  would  give  the  meeting  their  opinion  upon  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  bill.  He  would  himself  have  alluded  to 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  but  he  believed  there  were 
gentlemen  present  who  were  better  qualified  to  do  so  than  he 
was.  He  was  anxious,  before  he  sat  down,  that  the  meeting 
should  be  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  his  views  upon  legis- 
lation. He  considered,  if  he  personally  might  be  a  judge, 
that  legislation  was  not  needed.  He  considered  that  agree- 
ments— some  of  his  own,  he  confessed — were  badly  drawn  up, 
and  therefore  were  capable  of  improvement ;  but  he  could  not 
conceive  any  difficulty  in  having  a  clause  in  an  agreement 
giving  all  the  powers  as  to  compensation  and  all  the  other 
advantages  conferred  by  that  bill.  Seeing,  however,  that  the 
mind  of  the  country  was  set  upon  it,  and  that  perfect  harmony 
was  essential  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  the  one 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  other,  he  would  willingly 
support  the  bill  if  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Keaiiy  believed  that  if  the  bill  was  enacted  in 
its  present  form,  all  the  evils  of  the- Ulster  customs  would 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  When  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land,  they  must  liave  heard  the 
terra  "  Ulster  customs."  He  quite  admitted  that  the  amount 
paid  for  "  Ulster  customs"  was  more  for  the  good  will  to  suc- 
ceed to  a  tenancy  than  for  improvements  to  the  land,  and  it 
had  become  an  incubus.  The  rent  and  value  of  the  land  liad 
become  very  serious  to  an  in-coming  tenant.  They  must  bear 
in  mind  that  they  were  not  all  out-going  tenants,  and  that 
some  would  be  in-coming  tenants.  If  they  had  to  pay  down  a 
sum  of  money  which  would  amount  to  nearly  half  the  capital 
that  would  he  re(iuired  for  the  working  of  the  farm,  they 
locked  up  ft  sum  of  money  the  interest  of  wliich  woi^ld  be  a 
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great  deal.  That  was  one  of  the  objections  he  saw  to  the 
bill.  In  the  bill  was  it  possible  that  any  scale  of  compensation 
could  be  made  which  would  be  applicable  to  every  part  of  this 
extensive  country,  where  the  farming  of  West  Norfolk  and  the 
farming  of  the  West  of  England  was  as  different  as  the  poles 
were  asunder.  Tlie  clause  to  wliich  he  had  the  greatest 
objection  was  the  12th  clause,  which  was  unfair  and  hard  upon 
those  landlords  who  were  prepared  to  make,  and  did  make,  fair 
and  proper  agreements  with  their  tenants,  and  where  the  ten- 
ants were  satisfied  with  them  and  did  not  wish  other  customs  to 
be  forced  upon  them.  There  were  the  customs  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  were  inapplicable  to  this  county. 

Mr.  HoRTON  :  The  14th  clause  provides  for  that. 

Mt.  Keaky  said  there  were  few  counties  in  England,  except 
Lincolnshire,  where  anything  had  been  so  far  established  as  to 
be  called  customs. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Benson  called  attention  to  the  7th  and  11th 
clauses,  wliich,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  to  be  purely  nonsense, 
and  he  could  not  understand  such  practical  farmers  as  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Read  introducing  them  in  the  bill.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  6th  and  16th  clauses,  he  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand them  when  compared  together. 

Mr.  Morgan  remarked  that  under  a  twelve  month's  notice 
there  could  not  be  much  deterioration  if  the  landlord  kept  his 
eyes  open. 

Mr.  Benson  said  they  all  knew  how  a  landlord  allowed  a 
tenant  to  go  on  with  the  hope  that  he  would  do  better. 

Mr.  MoRG.vN  said  then  it  would  be  the  landlord's  own 
fault. 

Mr.  RoDEN  thought  it  was  high  time  that  Tenant-Right 
should  exist  in  this  country,  and  Landlord-Right  also,  for  they 
must  have  equity  and  justice  on  both  sides.  He  believed  that 
more  capital  and  more  practicaljudgment  had  been  brought  to 
bear  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  England  during  the  last 
50  years  than  had  ever  been  before.  In  that  district  he  saw 
no  difficulty  of  working  the  bill,  for  there  was  not  that  rapid 
change  of  farms  going  on  to  cause  any  difficulty.  The  bill 
would  induce  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  invest  more  money 
in  the  soil,  and  to  have  the  protection  afforded  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  they  could  not  have  under  an  agreement. 
The  agreements  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  professional  agent 
of  the  landlord,  and  the  farmer  had  had  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
and  that  he  did  not  consider  fair.  If  he  went  into  a  sale  room 
to  buy  a  property,  he  took  his  own  view.  If  he  thought  the 
property  was  not  worth  the  money,  he  did  not  bid  beyond  a 
certain  price.  The  time  had  come  when  something  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  invested  capital  of  the  farmer.  He  could 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  conflict  that  was  going  on  around 
him  between  labour  and  capital,  and  which  would  cause  ruin 
and  misery  to  thousands.  There  were  men  who  could  stand, 
but  there  were  also  men  who  could  not.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  the  following  resolution;  "The  members  of  the 
Wenlock  Farmers'  Club  having  duly  considered  the  provision  of 
the  Bill  brought  into  the  House  by  Mr.  James  Howard  and 
Mr.  Clare  Read,  to  improve  the  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  it  was  resolved  that  this  Club  cordially  approves  of 
its  provision." 

Mr.  J.  Preece  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lamport  said  the  bill  at  present  before  them  was  one 
that  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  broad  point  of  view  before  they 
went  into  the  details.  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  country  there  were  46,667,000  acres  of  land,  and  they 
had  most  competent  authority  to  state  that  23,000,000  acres 
was  undrained,  and  they  had  also  competent  authority  to  state 
that  while  11,000,000  acres  was  devoted  to  cereal  crops,  the 
product  was  one-third  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  Now,  what 
was  the  cause  ofthat  ?  The  couclusioa  he  arrived  at  was  tliat 
the  capital  engaged  in  farming  was  miserably  small  to  produce 
that  result.  It  was  not  more  than  £4  per  acre,  and  it  required 
iElO  per  acre.  One  reason  for  the  want  of  suflicient  cultivation 
was  the  want  of  capital,  and  then  the  next  question  was  how  to 
bring  in  capital.  Why  did  not  the  landlords  do  it  ?  It  was 
clearly  because  they  were  limited,  and  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  any  gentleman  would  like  to  lock  up  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successors  ?  Would  any  gentleman  like 
to  mortgage  his  land  at  5  per  cent.,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  2^ 
per  cent.,  making  altogether  7^  per  cent  ?  (A  Voice  :  Six  and 
three-quarters).  Therefore  the  landlord  was  not  in  a  position 
to  do  It,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it,  how  was  it  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  did  not  do  it  ?  It  was  because  he  had  no 
security  that  the  capital  so  invested  would  be  returned  to  him. 


What  guarantee  had  ,the  tenant-farmer  that  after  he  had  in 
vested  his  capital  that  he  would  not  be  turned  out,  and  not 
have  that  capital  repaid  him.  If  he  had  no  capital  that  was 
another  re.'^son  that  he  should  have  security,  because  he  could 
obtain  it  if  he  could  show  that  he  had  security  that  it  would 
be  returned  to  him.  In  his  opinion  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  bill  rested  in  the  12tli  clause  (applause). 
The  bill  was  one  tliat  would  do  justice  to  the  landlords  and  to 
the  tenants.  He  believed  the  bill  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner. 

Mr.  M.  Williams  said  :  If  anything  was  done  to  alter  the 
position  of  things,  and  to  draw  more  capital  into  the  land,  the 
tenant-farmer  must  have  security  for  his  capital.  It  was  now, 
and  would  be  more  so,  a  national  question.  People  were  not 
satisfied  at  having  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  beef  and  mutton, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  great  truth  in  the 
fact,  and  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  it  that  the  land  was 
not  farmed  in  a  way  to  raise  all  the  food  that  was  to  be  raised; 
and  why  was  it  ?  Because  the  tenant  had  not  sufficient  capital 
to  put  into  the  land.  It  had  struck  him,  on  going  through 
many  districts,  how  it  was  that  tenant-farmers  did  put  so  much 
capital  in  the  laud  with  the  present  insecurity  of  tenure.  He 
had  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  the  manure  merchants  ;  well, 
they  were  not  all  honest  men.  He  had  also  heard  of  dishonest 
tenants,  and  possibly  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  dis- 
honest landlord,  and  such  things  as  dishonest  agents. 
A  man  might  take  a  farm,  and  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  with  his  landlord  which  was  satisfactory  to 
both,  but  before  it  had  been  carried  out  the  landlord 
might  die,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  son  or  a  distant  relation  who 
had  been  leading  a  fast  life  and  incurred  debts,  to  pay  which 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  raise  the  rent  of  his  tenants,  and 
among  others  that  of  the  tenant  who  had  made  the  arrange- 
ment with  his  predecessor.  The  bill  was  to  prevent  a  dishonest 
landlord  or  tenant  taking  advantage  of  one  another  ;  it  was  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  enter  into  a  contract. 
No  law  was  wanted  for  honest  men ;  it  was  for  protection 
against  dishonest  men  that  the  law  was  made.  In  conclusion, 
he  hoped  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  in  passing  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Blakevtay  condemned  the  12th  clause.  If  he  under- 
stood anything  of  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place,  they 
considered  the  12th  clause  the  pith  of  the  bill,  and  he  would 
take  leave  to  say  that  he  would  not  have  such  a  clause.  It 
interfered  with  their  liberty,  and  made  them  the  slaves  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  There  was  a  good  deal  in  the  bill  that  was 
very  excellent,  and  there  was  a  worthless  thing,  which  was  the 
12th  clause.  (A  Voice  :  "  It  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  it 
worth  having").  He  (Mr.  Blakeway)  did  not  think  it  would 
pass  this  session.  (A  VoiC'E  :  "  Well,  the  next  election  will 
settle  it.") 

Mr.  M.  Williams  said  he  thought  the  tenant-farmers  were 
much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read  for  trying  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  better  understanding  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  The  question  was  one  that  could  not  fail  to  become 
a  national  one.  He  hoped  that  at  every  meeting  tlie  question 
would  be  discussed  with  that  good  temper  aud  kindly  feeling 
which  should  exist  between  all  classes. 

Mr.  Lamport  said  the  12th  clause  was  simply  a  proviso 
that  the  tenant  should  not  contract  to  forego  his  right  to  any 
claims  he  might  make  under  that  Act.  He  might  make  a 
contract  with  his  landlord.  The  claim  was  only  for  a  certain 
amount  of  property  which  he  was  bound  to  leave  behind  him, 

Mr.  Trevor  thought  a  tenant  was  entitled  to  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  ought  not  to  contract  him- 
self out  of  it.  He  thought  there  were  few  landlords  who 
would  contract  themselves  out  of  compensation  for  dilapida- 
tions. If  the  one  was  to  be  carried  the  other  ought  to  be. 
He  should  like  to  see  more  capital  brought  into  the  laud,  and 
it  was  only  by  giving  the  tenant  security  that  it  could  be 
done.     Security  was  the  thing  the  tenant  stood  in  need  of. 

Mr.  E.  11.  Davies,  the  Secretary,  said  he  hoped  they  would 
not  consider  him  presumptuous  in  asking  them  to  make  a  firm 
and  decided  movement  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He  had  hoped 
to  see  every  hand  go  up  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  but  after  the 
remarks  that  liad  been  made  he  could  not  expect  that.  He 
would,  however,  ask  them  to  let  it  be  a  decided  majority  in 
favour  of  the  resolution,  lie  was  surprised  at  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Benson,  who  at  first  thought  that  tlie  bill  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  instead  of  tlie  tenant,  and  then  he  after- 
Wiirds  begaii  to  think  that  there  was  no  clause  in  the  bill  to 
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benefit  the  landlord.  He  understood  Mr.  Keary  to  approve  of 
the  Lincolnshire  customs,  which  provided  that  the  compensa- 
tion claims  should  be  paid  by  the  iucoming  tenant ;  but  Mr. 
Keary  objected  to  this  bill,  because  it  did  something  of  the 
same  sort.  He  would  not  say  or  do  anything  that  would  not 
encourage  and  engender  a  good  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  he  did  not  think  the  bill  would  do  anything  to 
prevent  that.  If  there  was  not  that  good  feeling  no  man 
could  be  a  successful  farmer  or  improving  tenant.  They  had 
seen  good  understandings  between  a  landlord  and  tenant 
broken  in  an  abrupt  and  sudden  manner  sometimes  by  the 
interference  of  a  gamekeeper,  and  often  by  a  disagreement 
with  an  agent,  and  often  the  good  understanding  had  been 
broken  through  by  the  death  of  the  landlord,  and  another 
landlord  succeeded  him  who  knew  nothing  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  tenant  had  been  expending  money  on  the  faith  of 
that  understanding.  The  12th  clause  enabled  the  tenant  to 
claim  compensation  the  same  as  if  that  good  understanding 
had  not  been  interrupted. 
Mr.  Benson  moved,  "  That  this  meeting,  while  thankfully 


accepting  the  increased  security  provided  under  this  bill  for 
capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  refrains  from 
pledging  itself  to  the  approval  of  every  section  in  the  bill." 

Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  this  amendment. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote  only  three  hands  were  held  up  for 
it,  and  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Trevor  then  moved  the  following  resolution :  "  Re- 
solved that  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  southern  division  of  the  county  and  the  members 
for  the  Borough  of  Wenlock,  praying  them  to  support  the  bill 
in  its  entirety,"  which  was  carried. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Monmouthsliire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Stratton  moved,  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber 
no  legislation  is  required  between  landlord  and  tenant ;"  and  Mr. 
C.  DucKHAM  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Till  moved  an 
amendment,  "  That  this  Chamber  sanctions  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  13th  clause,  which 
should  be  struck  out;"  which  Mr.  Pybus  seconded.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  13  to  8. 


THE      DISEASES      OF      ANIMALS      COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  Fisher  said  he  was  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  East  Hiding  Chamber  of  AgricuUure.  He 
farmed  1,700  acres,  and  had  had  experience  as  to  the  outbreak 
of  diseases  among  cattle  and  sheep.  As  soon  as  the  cattle 
plague  broke  out,  measures  were  taken  by  the  local  authorities 
for  dealing  with  it.  The  Local  Authority  of  the  East  Riding 
appointed  committees  who  acted  as  they  best  could,  and  al- 
though great  precautions  were  taken,  and  constant  care  and 
vigilance  exercised,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
stamping  out  the  disease.  Witness's  idea  of  compensation  for 
the  compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  was  that  tlie  full  value  of 
the  animal  before  it  was  infected  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  exchequer.  He  was  of  opinion  that  had  this  course 
been  adopted  the  plague  would  have  been  stamped  out  much 
sooner  than  it  was,  and  at  much  less  expense.  There  was  a 
considerable  loss  after  the  plague  was  got  rid  of.  In  his  own 
case  the  cattle  plague  broke  out  in  November,  1865,  and  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  the  animals  he  had  to  destroy  the 
manure,  and  not  being  able  to  introduce  more  cattle  he  could 
not  make  his  straw  into  manure.  Speaking  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  he  did  not  think  that  both  fat  and  store  foreign 
cattle  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  same  port.  Foreign 
store  stock  ought  to  be  all  properly  quarantined.  They  and 
the  dairy  cows  ought  all  to  be  quarantined  at  one  or  two  ports 
only,  and  after  tliey  were  found  to  be  all  right  they  might 
then  be  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  for  which  they 
were  destined.  He  should  also  quarantine  sheep  in  the  same 
way.  If  there  were  two  or  three  quarantine  ports,  this  would 
entail  a  line  of  steamers  for  the  special  purpose  of  conveying 
animals  to  them,  and  he  believed  that  such  a  system  would  be 
productive  of  great  benefit  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  risk  of  the  disease  at  present  prevented  many 
farmers  from  buying  foreign  store  stock ;  but  if  quarantine 
were  established,  they  would  have  more  confidence.  This  re- 
mark applied  especially  to  cows.  Witness  had  had  experience 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  his  own  stock.  He  only 
lost  about  half-a-dozen  out  of  100  ewes  when  the  disease  first 
appeared  among  his  flocks,  and  his  pecuniary  loss  in  cattle 
was  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals. 
His  loss  in  sheep  just  before  last  February  twelve  months  was 
about  50  ewes  and  150  lambs.  This  year  he  had  also  had  loss 
among  his  flocks.  The  fat  sheep  had  it  so  badly  that  their 
hoofs  slipped  ofl',  and  tlie  feet  suppurated  so  much  that  they 
might  have  been  nipped  to  pieces.  As  they  could  not  stand 
and  move  about  the  disease  flew  to  the  lungs,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  had  had  very  great  loss.  He  knew  one  farmer 
who  had  lost  190  odd  ewes  out  of  600  in  the  West  Riding 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  had  great  loss  among  his  cows 
by  abortion,  whicli  was  induced  by  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
This  disease  got  among  his  cows  twice  last  summer,  and  he 
believed  it  arose  from  slieep  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
having  been  in  the  fields  where  the  cows  were.  Witness  had 
noticed  that  this  disease  disappeared  during  tlie  enforcement 
•f  th«  cattle  pla^rue  rentrictions,      Was  convinced  that  the 


disease  did  not  break  out  spontaneously.  He  regarded  mar- 
kets as  great  centres  of  disease.  Would  not  allow  any  farmer 
to  send  cattle  to  market  without  signing  a  declaration  that 
they  were  sound,  and  if  this  were  done  when  the  markets  were 
properly  cleaned,  which  they  never  had  been,  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  the  disease  being  continued.  He  would  impose  a 
heavy  penalty  upon  anyone  making  a  false  declaration,  say,  a 
fine  of  £20  for  the  first  offence,  and  imprisonment  afterwards. 
He  would  continue  these  restrictions  until  the  disease  was  got 
rid  of,  and  in  the  event  of  its  reappearance  he  would  renew 
them  at  once.  With  regard  to  the  jobbers,  many  of  whom 
would  do  anything,  he  would  compel  them  to  take  out  licences, 
and  he  would  consider  as  a  jobber  anyone  who  did  not  keep 
stock  on  his  premises  for  more  than  fourteen  days.  He  would 
compel  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  spaces  used 
for  fairs  and  markets.  It  was  of  no  use  to  shut  up  a  market 
if  it  were  not  disinfected,  for  after  York  market  had  been  shut 
up  two  months  cattle  and  sheep  sold  there  took  the  disease, 
and  were  the  means  of  disseminating  it  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  in- 
spectors to  detect  the  disease  in  every  case  where  it  existed 
among  animals  sent  to  a  market.  They  might  mistake  frhe  re- 
sults of  footsoreness  from  a  long  journey  for  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  He  placed  no  reliance  on  any  system  of  inspection. 
It  rested  mainly  with  the  farmers,  some  of  whom  when  the 
disease  first  showed  itself  among  their  stock  sent  off  the  ani- 
mals that  had  been  in  contact  with  those  infected  to  the 
nearest  market,  where  fat  and  store  stock  mixed  together,  and 
where  the  disease  was  easily  communicated  and  spread. 
Often  it  happened  that  fat  stock  were  conveyed  in  the  same 
trucks  that  had  carried  infected  animals.  The  dearness  of 
meat  at  the  present  moment  he  attributed  to  the  loss  that  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  diseases  to  which  the  animals  had 
lately  been  subjected,  and  the  increase  of  consumption.  He 
believed  that  if  proper  statistics  could  be  come  at  as  to  the 
loss  of  meat  that  had  been  consequent  on  disease,  hon.  mem- 
bers representing  large  towns  and  constituencies  would  be 
astonished,  and  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  cost  of 
quarantine  being  paid  out  of  the  national  exchequer.  He 
estimated  his  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  £1,000.  He 
had  had  scarcely  any  loss  from  pleuro-pneumonia ;  but  he  had 
some  animals  that  had  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  three 
times  within  six  months  during  the  past  year.  He  could  tell 
by  the  touch  for  some  time  afterwards  whether  an  animal  had 
had  the  disease.  If  the  farmers  were  asked  to  make  returns 
of  the  loss  they  had  sustained  from  the  different  diseases,  the 
statistics  would  be  useful  as  showing  the  total  loss  in  this  way. 
When  an  animal  had  the  disease  three  times  it  appeared  to 
suffer  more  from  it  on  the  last  occasion.  His  farm  was  at 
Lcaconfield,  near  Beverley.  He  would  institute  a  system  of 
passes  on  which  cattle  should  be  sent  to  market,  and  these 
passes  should  only  be  granted  on  the  farmer's  declaration  that 
liis  stock  were  free  from  disease,  a  false  declaration  to  be 
punishable  as  he  had  before  suggested,  half  the  penalty  to  go 
to  the  informer,     In  this  way  he  thought  that  the  mischief 
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BOW  done  might  be  remedied.  In  regard  to  compensation,  he 
thought  it  would  be  reasonable  that  he  should  receive  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  tin  animal  infected  with  cattle  plague, 
because  the  disease  was  of  foreign  introduction,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  animal  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
If  the  retrictions  he  had  suggested  were  adopted,  he  thought 
they  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  jobbers  as  on  the  far- 
mers. He  thought  that  the  state  of  the  weather  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  length  of  time  the  infection  lasted.  He 
should  not  include  the  Irish  stock  in  the  restrictions  he  sug- 
gested as  to  quarantine  with  reference  to  foreign  stock.  The 
Irish  stock  were  very  useful  to  the  English  farmer,  and  he 
would  suffer  great  inconvenience  if  the  Irish  trade  were 
stopped  or  interfered  with. 

Professor  Ferguson  spoke  on  Monday  to  the  Irish  cattle 
trade  and  disease,  when  he  said  he  thought  the  Irish  depart- 
ment worked  better  than  the  English  because  of  the  entire 
police  department  being  under  one  head ;  if  pressure  were  put 
upon  the  Irish  authorities,  immediate  and  simultaneous  action 
would  be  taken  throughout  the  country. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  MoNAon  was  briefly  examined  on  the 
same  branch  of  the  subject ;  and  following  this  evidence 
came  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mr. 
Jenkins  said :  He  had  made  several  journeys  in 
cattle-boats  between  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  and  our 
ports  of  Hull  and  Harwich,  and  had  examined  the  landing 
places  in  London  and  elsewhere.  He  made  special  visits 
to  the  fairs  of  Drogheda  and  Ballinasloe.  He  only  once 
saw  an  attempt  at  isolation  of  diseased  stock  in  these 
fairs.  The  restrictions  in  Ireland  are  sufficiently  stringent, 
but  they  are  not  put  in  force.  There  was  a  great  spread 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  Ballinasloe  fair.  The 
regulations  for  preventing  infectious  disease  in  Eng- 
land have  no  great  beneficial  effect.  He  would  have 
qualified  inspectors  at  the  principal  ports,  and  license 
all  cattle  dealers  and  register  their  premises  and  the 
public  lairs,  with  power  of  entry  by  the  inspectors  at  all  times. 
He  would  work  through  the  local  authorities,  but  would  not 
give  them  any  option  of  carrying  out  the  regulations  or  not. 
Stoppage  of  all  movement  of  cattle  for  some  time,  as  proposed 
by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Glasnevin,  would  reduce  disease,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  would  exterminate  foot-and-mouth.  He  would 
not  impose  the  cattle-plague  restrictions  for  the  suppression  of 
foot-and-mouth.  The  regulations  under  the  Irish  Order  should 
be  adopted  in  England,  by  which  all  the  police  can  be  put  in 
motion.  Irish  farmers  take  little  notice  of  the  penalties  in- 
flicted, as  they  are  generally  only  nominal  fines.  Diseased 
animals  should  not  be  moved  except  for  immediate  slaughter. 
There  is  great  difference  between  an  exporting  and  an  import- 
ing country.  Ireland  is  chiefly  an  exporting  country  :  it  sends 
to  us  whatever  disease  it  has  :  we  do  not  send  disease  to  Ire- 
land. The  penalties  for  moving  diseased  stock  is  too  small  iu 
Ireland,  and  fails  to  produce  good.  If  the  Irish  regulations 
were  adopted  here,  and  rigorously  carried  out,  disease 
might  be  materially  cheeked.  He  did  not  think  they 
tried  to  stop  foot-and-mouth  in  Germany,  but  though 
they  had  tried  in  Belgium.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  foot-and-mouth  in  Holland.  They  are  very  particular  in 
Holland  in  not  exporting  diseased  cattle ;  more  than  they 
are  to  check  the  movement  of  cattle  at  home.  Scheduled 
countries  send  us  only  fat  stock  ;  the  unscheduled  send  all 
kinds.  The  former  do  not  care  what  amount  of  disease  they 
send  us,  as  the  animals  are  for  immediate  slaughter  at  the  port 
of  landing.  There  are  too  many  cattle  in  the  Irish  ships  for 
the  ventilating  power  of  the  vessel.  It  was  likely  many  cases  of 
disease  were  contracted  in  railway-trucks  and  steam-boats. 
Dealers  should  have  their  licences  taken  away  for  sending  dis- 
eased cattle  by  road  or  rail.  The  term  dealer  should  include 
all  those  who  sell  on  commission  or  do  not  keep  stock  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  their  possession.  The  ships  of  the  North 
German  Lloyds  were  exceedingly  well  fitted.  He  objected  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  markets  at  Hull,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
distance  between  the  market  for  slaughtering  foreign  animals 
from  scheduled  countries  and  the  place  in  which  the  ordinary 
fairs  were  held. 

By  Mr.  Kavanagh. — He  had  collected  the  information 
given  in  his  report  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal 
in  various  ways.  He  spent  six  weeks  in  Ireland  for  special 
investigations.  He  knew  that  farmers'  sons  and  servants  fre- 
quently held  grazing  lands  and  dealt  in  stock;  they  might  be 


registered  and  licensed  with  no  difficulty.  Those  who  had  no 
licences  should  be  fined.  The  licence  should  be  at  a  low  rate, 
so  as  not  to  make  it  a  tax.  He  would  subdivide  the  country, 
and  abolish  many  of  the  small  fairs  that  were  quite  un- 
necessary. There  were  60,000  fairs  in  Ireland.  Animals  in 
fairs  suffering  from  contagious  disease  should  be  kept  until 
the  fair  was  over,  and  then  slaughtered,  giving  the  owner  the 
proceeds.  He  believed  the  paragraph  in  his  report,  quoted 
from  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette,  was  trustworthy,  even  though 
the  constable  at  Longford  might  deny  its  accuracy. 

By  Mr.  Johnston. — There  should  be  fines  for  not  reporting 
the  presence  of  disease.  Should  not  recommend  the  entire 
stoppage  movement  in  England,  nor  advise  it  for  Ireland  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  foot-and-mouth. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Read. — I  would  suspend  a  cattle  dealer's 
licence  for  a  second  offence,  and  revoke  it  on  a  third  for  tra- 
velling diseased  animals.  The  lairs  in  Dublin  are  well 
managed.  Some  of  the  Irish  boats  are  well  cleaned  but  not 
properly  disinfected.  He  would  have  inspection  in  Ireland  at 
the  ports  of  embarkation  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  animals 
here,  but  it  is  more  important  it  should  be  done  there  than 
here.  A  fee  of  2d.  per  head  might  be  charged  for  inspection, 
which  would  pay  the  working  expenses,  and  be  about  £20,000 
per  annum.  The  compensation  for  animals  slaughtered  is  not 
now  sufficient  to  induce  the  farmers  to  report.  He  would  give 
half  the  value  of  the  diseased  animal,  and  for  those  in  contact 
lialf  the  salvage  in  addition.  The  Government  should  pay  the 
money.  The  foreign  cattle  trade  was  not  likely  to  develope 
much  more.  He  estimated  "the  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  in 
dairy  cows  at  £5  per  head,  and  thought  the  loss  on  all  cattle 
was  fairly  estimated  at  £2. 

At  a  meeting  on  Monday,  May  12,  Mr.  Guiry,  a  magistrate 
and  landed  proprietor  in  Tipperary,  stated  that  he  farmed  to 
the  extent  of  2,500  acres,  and  had  foot-and-mouth  among  his 
stock  five  or  six  times  in  three  or  four  years.  The  loss  from 
foot-and-mouth  was  greatly  exaggerated.  In  young  and  store 
cattle  the  loss  was  trifling,  in  breeding  ewes  and  dairy  cows 
more  severe.  He  thought  Professor  Baldwin's  suggestion  was 
impracticable  and  unnecessary.  He  would  leave  foot-and- 
mouth  alone ;  but  if  legislative  action  were  taken  the  severest 
he  would  propose  would  be  stoppage  of  the  movement  in 
infected  places  only  from  June  20th  to  August  ist.  Compen- 
sation for  slauerhter  in  pleuro-pnenmonia  should  be  at  about 
four-fifths.  The  loss  from  foot-and-mouth  in  cattle  was  not 
£2  per  head.  On  one  of  his  farms  that  annually  produced 
butter  to  the  average  value  of  £133,  he  fell  short  of  the 
usual  quantity  only  by  two  firkins  when  his  dairy  was  attacked 
by  foot-and-mouth.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  inconvenience  to 
stop  all  movement  of  cattle  throughout  Ireland  from  May  1st 
to  July  1st. 

Mr.  Samuel  Garnett,  a  farmer  and  grazier  from  Meath, 
said  that  the  remedy  for  ridding  the  country  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  was  to  allow  every  facility  for  the  sale  of  cattle  in  the 
incipient  stage  to  the  butcher.  There  should  be  no  restriction 
on  their  removal  to  the  slaughterhouse  or  to  fat  cattle  markets. 
He  would  not  advocate  a  system  of  licensing  dealers  and 
jobbers— it  would  be  only  licensing  them  to  traffic  in  disease. 
His  remedy  would  be  that  all  persons  selling  stock  or  offering 
cattle  for  shipment  at  the  ports  should  be  required  to  grant  a 
certificate,  in  the  form  of  a  warranty,  vouching  ior  the  sound- 
ness of  the  animals,  clearly  stating  the  age,  number,  colour, 
value  of  the  stock,  and  whence  procured.  Foreign  store 
cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  country  in 
England,  but  Irish  cattle  should. 

Professor  Baldwin  asked  leave  to  state  that,  on  re-consi- 
deration,  he  would  suggest,  instead  of  stoppage  of  movement 
simultaneously  throughout  the  country,  it  might  be  better  to 
divide  it  into  large  districts,  and  have  traffic  in  cattle  arrested 
in  these  districts  where  and  when  found  necessary. 

On  Thursday,  May  16,  Mr.  O'Neill,  secretary  of  the  Dro- 
gheda Steam  Packet  Company,  stated  that  they  had  never  any 
complaint  against  the  way  they  conducted  the  transit  of  cattle 
to  England,  and  that  out  of  6,300  head  of  animals  they  had 
conveyed  they  had  not  lost  one.  He  strongly  objected  to  the 
recent  Irish  order  as  to  lime-washing  the  boats.  The  process 
was  unnecessary  and  inefficacious,  and,  taking  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labour,  interfered  with  the  traffic.  Lime-washing 
also  damaged  the  boats  greatly  and  corroded  the  iron.  Boats 
that  should  last  30  years  would,  if  lime-washing  was  carried 
out  according  to  the  instruction?,  be  ruined  in  10  yeara,     The 
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report  of  Mr.  Jeukiiis  in  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Jounud  was  nothiug  less  than  a  calumny.  He  thought  he 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  some  wag.  Boats  built  for  mixed 
traflic  were  not  so  good  as  those  built  exclusively  for  cattle 
transit.  The  Belfast  boats  were  not  so  good  as  Uieirs.  Tlie 
cattle  trade  to  Eugland  was  principally  from  October  to 
January,  and  there  were  double  the  number  of  fat  cattle  to 
store  stock  conveyed  by  them.  He  believed  in  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  the  vessels  by  washing  down  salt  and  water, 
mixed  with  commercial  carbolic  acid.  This  method  was 
cleaner  and  better  than  the  use  of  lime.  There  was  no  truth 
that  any  brutality  was  practised  in  putting  the  animals  ou 
board.  Cattie  visibly  affected  with  disease  seldom  got  on 
board,  as,  unless  they  observed  it,  those  interested  in  the  other 
stock  about  to  be  shipped  drew  their  attention  to  it,  and  the 
sick  animals  were  detained. 

Mr.  Thomas  Verdon,  Liverpool,  cattle  salesman  and  com- 
mission agent,  said  that  20,000  cattle  passed  annually  through 
his  hands.  He  believed  the  present  regulations  and  restric- 
tions tended  to  increase  the  price  of  meat  by  interfering  with 
the  trade.  The  present  regulations  were  of  no  utility.  Those 
that  have  been  carried  out  have  done  no  good.  If  all  fairs  in 
Ireland  were  stopped  from  the  1st  of  June  to  July  it  would 
ruin  a  large  number  of  farmers,  and.  the  remedy  would  be 


worse  than  the  disease.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  estimate  of 
£2  per  head  loss  in  cattle  liaving  toot-and-mouth.  lie  would 
make  it  penal  for  any  person  to  sell  knowingly  any  beast  affected 
witli  pleuro-pneumouia  in  fair  or  market,  and  slaughter  in 
lung  disease  should  be  compulsory.  He  had  not  seen  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Livarpool  cattle  market  for  lour  years,  aud 
never  saw  that  or  foot-and-mouth  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
cattle.  No  one  would  show  animals  having  foot-and-mouth 
in  fair  or  market  if  he  could  avoid  it.  No  man  having  regard 
for  liis  property  would  remove  animals  from  his  farm  when 
they  suifered  from  it.  Foot-and-mouth  was  worse  iu  Norfolk 
than  ill  any  five  counties  in  Ireland.  Cattle  and  sheep  in 
Ireland  were  generally  healthy,  but  Cheshire  was  a  nest  of 
disease.  Every  introduction  of  disease  into  Ireland  was  from 
England.  He  thought  we  would  get  rid  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  in  time  without  the  regulations.  Interference  with  the 
Irish  trade  would  greatly  affect  Liverpool  and  the  large  towns 
supplied  by  it — in  Lancashire,  Warwickshire,  &c.  He  considered 
Mr.  Jenkins's  report  most  incorrect.  Cheshire  was  the  home 
of  all  the  worst  diseases  except  rinderpest.  More  cattle 
afflicted  witli  pleuro-pneumouia  came  to  Liverpool  from  that 
county  than  from  anywhere  else.  The  best  preventive  for  the 
spread  of  disease  in  Ireland  was  to  prevent  the  import  of 
Cheshire  calves  into  that  country. 


THE      VIENNA      EXHIBITION. 
THE      ENGLISH      EXHIBITORS      OF      AGRICULTURAL     MACHINERY. 


As  we  stated  some  short  time  since  the  English 
exhibitors  of  agricultural  machinery  have  resolved  noi 
to  compete  at  the  iuteruational  trials  about  to  be 
held  in  Vienna.  As  a  cousequence,  the  maiu  interest  in 
this  section  of  the  exhibition  centres  almost  entirely  on 
the  enumeration  of  entries,  which  we  proceed  to  give. 
A  few  makers  have  coutrived  certain  specialities  for  the 
use  of  Continental  Powers,  but  any  elaborate  criticism 
on  all  that  Clayton  and  Slmttleworth,  the  Hornsbys,  the 
Howards,  the  Ransomes,  the  Fowlers,  the  Garretts,  and 
others  can  display  on  their  stands  would  be  but  an 
old  tale,  unless  under  the  incentive  of  competition. 
There  will,  as  we  hear,  be  very  few  English  exhibitors  of 
stock. 

BoBY,  R.,  St.  Andrew's  Works,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. — Bar- 
ley liurameller,  corn  screens,  corn-dressing  machines,  haymak- 
ing machines,  hand  seed  drills,  malt  screens,  cask  bushes. 

RoBEY  AND  Company  (Limited),  Perseverance  Iron  Works, 
Lincoln. — Portable,  vertical,  and  horizontal  engines  ;  thrash- 
ing machines  ;  straw  elevators  ;  corn  grinding  mills  ;  wood 
sawing  machinery  ;  maize  sheller. 

Clayton  and  Suuttleworth,  Stamp  End  Works,  Lin- 
coln.— Portable  thrashing  machines  ;  elevators  for  straw,  hay, 
and  sheaf  corn. 

AvELiNG  AND  PORTER,  Rochester.  —  Agricultural  road 
locomotive  engine  suited  for  hauling  heavy  loads  or  driving 
fixed  machinery. 

Howard,  J.  and  F.,  Bedford. — Steam  cultivating  appara- 
tus;  ploughs;  grass,  seed,  and  drag  harrows;  haymaking 
machines ;  horse  rake  ;  mowing  and  reaping  machines. 

Smyth,  J.,  and  Sons,  Peasenhall,  Suffolk. — Corn,  beet,  and 
manure  drills ;  broadcast  corn  and  seed  sowing  machines ; 
manure  distributors. 

Fowler,  J.,  and  Company,  71,  Cornhill,  London. — Steam 
plougliing  apparatus,  and  steam  traction  engines  ;  clip-drums, 
&c. 

Turner,  E.  R.  and  F.,  St.  Peter's  Iron  Works,  Ipswicli. — 
Steam  engines,  fixed  and  portable ;  thrashing  and  dressing 
machine  ;  corn  grinding,  crushing  and  kibbling  mills  ;  oilcake 
breakers  ;  maize  shellers,  and  kibblers. 

Houghton,  W.,  and  Company,  Victoria  Mills,  Great 
Grimsby. — Aspirator,  separator,  smutter. 

Baker,  J.,  Falcon  Works,  Wisbech. — Corn  dressing  and 
screening  machines. 

Marshall,  Sons,  and  Company  (Limited),  Gainsborough. 
— Steam  engines,  portable  and  fixed  ;  tlirashing  machines, 
poni  mills,  cironlar-saw  bench,  and  sack-lifting  barrow. 


Nicholson,  W.  N.,  and  Son,  Trent  Iron  Works,  Newark. 
— Portable  steam  engine ;  vertical  combined  engines  and 
boilers ;  haymaking  raacliines,  self-acting  and  other  horse- 
rakes,  turnip  and  root  cutters,  chaff  cutters,  oilcake  breaking 
machine,  and  winnowing  machine. 

Follows  and  Bate,  Dutton- street  Works,  Manchester. — 
Lawn  mowing  machines,  chaff  cutter,  corn  grinding  mills,  meat 
choppers  and  mincers,  knife  cleaners. 

Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Company,  Sheaf  Iron  Works, 
Lincoln. — Portable,  fixed,  and  vertical  steam  engines,  thrash- 
ing machines,  adjustable  corn  screens,  corn  grinding  machines, 
maize  shellers  ;  wood  sawing  machinery. 

Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Head,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. — 
Portable  steam  engines  for  economising  fuel ;  steam  thrashing 
machines  for  finishing,  with  apparatus  for  chopping  and 
bruising  the  straw  for  fodder  ;  horserakes  and  haymakers ; 
double  and  single  horse  and  bullock  ploughs. 

Coleman  and  Morton,  Chelmsford,  Essex. — Cultivators; 
corn  screen  ;  potato  digging  machine,  manure  and  water  carts, 
oilcake  breakers,  hay  elevator. 

Hunt  and  Tawell,  Atlas  Works,  Earls  Colne,  Essex. — 
Cloverseed  drawer ;  chaff  bruising  mills ;  cutters ;  root 
Gardner  turnip  cutters ;  horse  gears ;  pulpers ;  and  oat  and 
bean  mill. 

Lewis  and  Company,  Salopian  Iron  Works,  Slirewsbury. 
— Mowing  and  reaping  machines,  chaff  cutters,  ploughs,  oil- 
cake breaker,  root  pulpers,  turnip  cutters  and  slicers. 

Samuelson  and  Company,  Britannia  Works,  Banbury.— 
Self-raking  reaping  machines,  and  grass  mowing  machines. 

Bamlett,  a.  C.,  Thirsk,  "Yorkshire. — Reaping  machine  ; 
self-raking  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine  ;  manual 
delivery  reaper. 

Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnards,  Norfolk  Iron  Works, 
Norwich. — Lawn  mowers ;  garden  seats  and  chairs ;  wrought 
iron  gates. 

HoRNtiiY,  R.,  AND  Sons,  Spittlegate  Iron  Works,  Grant- 
ham.— Portable  steam  engines ;  thrashing,  shaking  aud 
finishing,  dressing  machines  ,  reaping  and  mowing  macliines  ; 
corn  and  seed  drills  and  manure  distributors  ;  ploughs  ;  wash- 
ing, wringing,  and  mangling  machines. 

Williams  and  Company  (Limited),  33,  King  William- 
street,  City,  London. — Archimedean  lawn  mowers. 

Weetman,  J.,  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Ipswich. — Portable 
vertical  steam  engine  ;  thrashing  machine ;  horserake,  with 
corn  and  seed  distributor,  harrow  and  weed  extirpator  ;  culti- 
vator. 

CouLTAS,  J.,  Spittlegate,  Grantham.— Beetroot  drop  drill, 
with  artificial  manure  apparatus  ;  patent  potato  planter ;  corn 
a(id  seed  drill ;  cgrn  brqa^pasf  sowing  machine, 
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Penney  and  Company  (Limited),  Lincoln. — Adjustable 
rotary  corn  screens  ;  seed  dressing  machine  ;  Canadian  cast 
steel  forks  ;  hoes  and  rakes. 

Woods,  Cocksedge,  and  Warner,  Suffolk  Iron  Worts, 
Stowrcarket. — Crushing  and  grinding  mills  ;  linseed  and  malt 
mill ;  "  Universal"  mill ;  combined  steam  engines  and  boiler; 
corn  mill,  witli  French  burr  ;  oilcake  breakers  ;  liorse  gear  ; 
root  pnlpers  ;  thrashing  machine,  for  horse  power. 

Clarke  and  Dunuam,  48,  Mark-lane,  London. — Grain- 
cleaning  machines — sraut  machine,  separator,  sorter,  wirework  ; 
millstone,  millstone  balance,  steel  smelt  wire,  and  mill  bills  ; 
needle  lubricators. 

Garreit,  R.,  and  Sons,  Leiston  Works,  Suffolk. — Port- 
able steam  engines  and  thrashing  machinery ;  corn  drills, 
horse  hoes,  manure  distributors. 

Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  Manchester. — Chaff 
cutting  machines,  crushing  mills,  and  horse  gear. 

Wallis  and  Steevens,  Basingstoke — Portable  steam  en- 
gine ;  portable  steam  thrashing  and  finishing  machine  ;  horse- 
power thrashing  machine  ;  model  of  patent  folding  ele- 
vator. 

Corcoran,  Bryan,  Witt,  and  Company,  28,  Market 
Buildings,  Mark-lane,  London. — Corn  grinding  mill ;  smutting 
machine  and  corn  screen,  and  wheat  separator  ;  wirework  for 
malt  kiln  floors ;  steel  and  iron  round  and  square  bar  smut 
wire  ;  chrondroraeter  for  ascertaining  the'weight  of  corn  per 
bushel,  &c. ;  perforated  plates  for  smut  machines ;  cement  for 
malting  floors,  concrete,  &c.,  &c. 

WiLLsiiER  and  Company,  Braintree. — Steam  engine; 
portable  engine;  portable  combined  thrashing  and  corn  dressing 
machine. 

Edwards,  G.  B.,  High  House,  Bredfield,  Woodbridge. — 
Drills  for  dropping  beetroot  seed  ;  drills  for  dry  manure. 

Clark  Brothers  and  Odlixg,  Kirke  Wliite-street, 
Nottingham. — Beaters  for  thrashing  machines;  malleable  iron 
castings. 

Lewin,  S.,  Poole,  Dorsetshire. — Steam  engines,  portable, 
fixed,  and  marine  ;  thrashing  machines  and  elevators  ;  waggon 
loader,  ploughs,  and  circular-saw  bench  ;  chaff  cutter. 

Barford  and  Perkins,  Queen-street  Iron  AVorks,  Peter- 
borough.— Corn  grinding  mills,  oilcake  mills,  rollers ;  steam 
cooking  apparatus. 

Foster,  W.,  and  Company,  Wellington  Foundry,  Lincoln. 
— Portable  steam  engine  ;  portable  thrashing  machine. 


Reid,  B.,  and  Company,  Bon-Accord  Works,  Aberdeen.— 
Corn  and  seed  drill ;  broadcast  sower  ;  winnower  and  corn- 
dressing  machine;  combined  beetroot  and  manure  drill. 

Pickering,  Jonathan,  Stockton-on-Tees. — Pulley  blocks 
and  sack  hoists, 

Milburn,  William,  7,  Todd-street,  Corporation-street, 
Manchester. — Lawn  mowing,  rolling,  and  collecting  ma- 
chines. 

Reading  Iron  Works  (Limited), Reading,  Berkshire. — 
Steam  engines,  high  pressure  and  condensing. 

Davey,  Paxman,  and  Company,  Standard  Ironworks,  Col- 
chester.— Davey- Faxman  engine,  and  steam  corn  dryer. 

Page,  E.,  and  Company,  Victoria  Ironworks,  Bedford. — 
Ploughs,  harrows,  liorse  rakes,  root  pulpers,  oat  and  maize 
mills,  oil  cake  mill,  brick  and  pipe-making  machines,  peat- 
pressing  machines. 

Murray,  G.  W.,  Banff,  Scotland. — Thrashing  macliines, 
endless  chain  pump,  double-furrow  plough,  and  combined 
plougli  and  subsoiler. 

Nalder   and    Nalder  (Limited),  Challow  Ironworks, 
i  Wantage,  Berkshire. — Combined  steam-power  thrashing  and 

dressing  machine. 
j      Burgess  and  Ket,  Holborn  Valley  Viaduct,  London. — 
McCormick's  reaping  machine  for  two  horses,  also  adapted  for 
liglit  horses  or  bullocks. 
I      Baker,    T.,    Whitewall  Ironworks,    Compton,    Berks. — 
I  Double  blast  corn  dressing  and  winnowing  machine. 
I      Brigha:m  and  Company,  Tweed  Implement  Works,  Ber- 
'  wick-on-Tweed. — Mowing  machine  and  reaping  machines. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Agricultural  seeds  and 
roots. 

Carter,  Dunnett,  and  Beale,  High  Holborn,  London. 
— Agricultural  seeds  and  roots. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree,  Dowling,  and  Co. 
(Limited),  Basingstoke. — Agricultural  seeds  and  cereals. 

Flax  Supply  Association,  Donegal-square,  Belfast.— 
Flax  in  raw  state. 

London  Manure  Company,  Fenchurch-street,  London.— 
Manures  and  materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Packard,  E.,  and  Co.,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. — Samples  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

GiBBS,  James,  and  Co.,  Mark-lane,  London. — Artificial 
manures. 


LIEBIG. 

By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnsox,  F.R.S, 


When  on  the  evening  of  April  20th,  amid  the  tears  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  with  his  coffin  deeply  covered  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  grave  closed  over  the  Baron  Justus 
Von  Liebig,  the  agriculturist — nay,  all  classes  of  men — 
lost  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  laborious  friends — a  true 
philosophei',  who  only  laboured  for  the  elucidation  of  truth. 
Ilis  researches  in  organic  chemistry  will  be  long  recorded 
as  indeed  invaluable  to  the  cultivator.  Let  us  only  re- 
member one  of  his  great  and  enduring  services  to  the 
farmer,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  discover  that  salt.  Phosphate  of 
lime,  the  basis  of  bones,  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  a 
celebrated  German  chemist,  in  the  year  1774  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1795  that  two  eminent  French  chemists, 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
bones  produced  the  salt  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
superphosphate  of  lime.  It  was  long,  however,  after  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  bones  had  been  used  by  the  Lincoln- 
shire farmers  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  and  by  the  Cheshire 
graziers  as  a  dressing  for  their  pastures,  that  any  one 
ascertained  the  value  of  the  superphosphate.  In  1830, 
however,  the  discovery  was  made,  and  the  discoverer  was 
Liebig.  It  was  in  his  valuable  work  on  "Organic 
Chemistry,"  translated  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  that  at  page 
184  he  remarked — "  To  manure  an  acre  of  land  with 
401bs.    of    bone    dust,    is    sufficient    to    supply    three 


crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  witll 
phosphates.  But  the  form  in  which  they  are  restored  to 
the  soil  docs  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 
For  the  more  finely  the  bones  are  reduced  to  powder,  aud 
the  more  intimately  they  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  more 
easily  are  they  assimilated.  The  most  easy  and  practical 
mode  of  effecting  their  division  is  to  pour  over  the  bonea 
in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  wate",  and  after 
they  have  been  digested  for  some  time,  to  add  100  parts 
of  water,  and  sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  field  before 
the  plough.  In  a  few  seconds  the  free  acids  unite  with 
the  bases  contained  in  the  earth,  aud  a  neutral  salt  is 
formed  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division.  Experimeuts  in- 
stituted on  a  soil  formed  from  Granwacke,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  action  of  manure  thus  prepared,  have 
distinctly  shown  that  neither  corn  nor  kitchen-garden 
plants  suffer  injurious  effects  in  consequence,  but  that  oa 
the  contrary  they  thrive  with  much  more  vigour."  Here, 
then,  are  the  first  recorded  trials  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  true  that  alter  the  appearance  of 
Liebig's  work  patents  were  taken  out,  and  manufactories 
established,  for  the  preparation  of  the  superphosphate,  but 
from  Liebig  the  idea  originally  came.  Aud  he  moreover 
suggested  the  substitution  of  muriatic  acid  for  the  sul- 
phuric iu  its  preparation,   assigning  as  a  reason  that  the 
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muriatic  acid  formed  witli  the  lime  of  the  bones  a  very 
deliquescent  salt,  kno-\VTi  to  chemists  as  the  muriate  of 
lime,  which  by  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere  its  mois- 
ture would  be  beneficial  on  dry  soils. 

The  labours  of  Liebig  were,  long  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  food  of  plants,  and,  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  the  manures  by  which  their  growth  is  pro- 
moted. It  is  true  that  this  involved  him  in  controversies 
with  other  chemists  who  differed  from  him  in  some  of 
his  conclusions  ;  but  these  differences  never  induced 
Liebig  to  swerve  from  his  course,  controversy  had  no 
charms  for  him.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
discovery  of  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  that  he 
observed  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol. 
sxv.,  p.  507)  "  There  is  something  degrading  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  at  the  bottom  of  this  controversy, 
but  there  is  nothing  humiliating  to  me,  although  much 
that  is  highly  annoying,  for  I  am  not  so  proud  as  to 
think  myself  humbled  when  I  am  fulfilling  the  vocation 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life — that  is  of  instructing 
others."  He  seemed  to  speak  with  great  foresight,  whea 
thus  writing  in  1864,  he  added,  "  every  doubt  must  dis- 
appear by  the  creation  and  progress  in  all  European 
countries  of  an  immense  branch  of  iudustry — the  fabri- 
cation of  artificial  manures  from  inorganic  or  mineral 
substances,  which  are  now  extensively  employed." 

It  was  not  only  to  the  introduction  of  artificial 
manures  that  the  great  German  chemist  directed  his  at- 
tention, his  researches  extended  to  "  The  Chemistry  of 
Food,"  in  which  in  a  work  published  in  1847,  and  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  W.  Gregory,  he  gave  the  result  of  his 
valuable  researches,  not  only  upon  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  organic  matters,  but  upon  their  cooking,  and 
upon  the  chemistry  of  digestion.  Here  again  his  anxiety 
to  serve  his  fellow  creatures  displays  itself.  In  his  pre- 
face he  observed :  "  As  my  experiments  include  the 
changes  whieh  flesh  undergoes  in  its  preparation  for  food, 
I  trust  that  not  only  men  of  science,  but  also  the  lovers 


of  a  rational  system  of  diet,  will  find  in  the  following 
pages  many  observations  worthy  of  their  attention." 

His  researches  on  the  chemistry  of  food  led  to  his 
initiating  the  preparation  of  the  essence  of  meat  in  a 
manufactory  over  which  he  presided  till  his  death.  But 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
laborious  experiments,  the  reader  will  remember  his 
inquiries  upon  the  best  modes  of  utilising  sewage  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  other  great  questions,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  which  would  fill  one  of  our  columns. 

In  all  his  valuable  investigations  Liebig  had  one  great 
object,  the  guiding  beacon  of  the  true  philosopher,  the 
elucidation  of  truth — and  he  was  ever  ready  to  award  the 
meed  of  praise  to  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  his 
important  labours.  In  his  preface  to  his  Organic  Che- 
mistry, he  said  :  "  Since  the  time  of  the  immortal  author 
of  the  '  Agricultural  Chemistry'  no  chemist  has  occupied 
himself  in  studying  the  application  of  chemical  principles 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  to  organic  processes.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  based  his  conclusions  only  on  that 
which  were  capable  of  inquiry  and  proof.  This  is  the 
path  of  true  philosophical  inquiry,  which  promises  to 
lead  us  to  truth,  the  proper  object  of  our  research." 
And  then  he  adds,  when  expressing  his  obligation  to  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  the  now  member  for  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews :  "  I  cannot  suppress  the 
wish  that  he  may  succeed  in  being  as  useful  by  his  pro- 
found and  well-grounded  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  his 
talents  promise." 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice,  the  reader  will  feel 
with  us,  that  when  the  citizens  of  Munich,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  headed  by  the  representative  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  during  the  last  week  attended  to  his  grave 
one  of  the  greatest  of  chemical  philosophers,  they  were 
paying  the  last  sad  tribute  of  admiration  to  him,  who 
belonged  not  only  to  Bavaria — not  only  to  Germany,  but 
to  the  whole  civilised  world. 


A     YORKSHIRE      MODEL     AGREEMENT. 


•Ihe  following  ,ease  has  been  put  together  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  North  Riding  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture.  The  original  agreement  was  dra\\'n  up 
by  Mr.  Lett,  and  the  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  while  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cayley 
undertook  to  draft  a  form  of  lease  embracing  the  terms  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lett,  and  this  is  the  result : 

DRAJT   LEASE. 

Whereas  A.  B.,  of  (landlord),  has  agreed  to  let, 

and  C.  P.,  of  (tenant),  as  agreed  to  take,  the  farm 

known  as  the  farm,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £         .     Now 

this  deed  witnesses  that  the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  (hereinafter  called  the 
landlord),  lets,  and  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns  (hereinafter  called  the  tenant), 
takes  all  that  farm,  farm-house,  buildings,  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances, known  as  the  farm,  situated  at  , 
in  the  county  of  ,  the  particulars  of  which  are  set  out 
in  the  schedule  annexed,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  6th 
day  of  April  next,  yielding  and  paying  the  yearly  sum  of  £  , 
by  equal  lialf-yearly  payments  upon  the  10th  day  of  October, 
and  the  5th  day  of  April,  which  said  sums  the  said  tenant 
covenants  to  pay  on  the  day  aforesaid  in  each  year,  during 
which  the  tenancy  shall  last. 

1. — The  tenancy  is  to  continue  from  year  to  year,  but  may 
be  terminated  any  year  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  by  a  year's 
notice  in  writing,  either  by  landlord  or  tenant. 

2. — The  custom  of  the  country  is  to  hold,  where  it  is  not 
otherwise  provided. 

3.— The  winged  game  is  to  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  he 
reserves  to  himself  and  to  persons  authorised  by  hira,  the  right 


to  enter  upon  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ground  and 
winged  'game  and  rabbits,  and  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
sporting.  But  the  tenant  is  to  have  the  concurrent  right 
of  taking  hares  by  coursing,  and  rabbits  by  ferreting  and  digging. 

4. — The  landlord  reserves  mines,  timber,  coppices,  with 
right  to  dig,  work,  cut,  and  Carry,  paying  reasonable  damages. 

5. — The  landlord  reserves  to  himself  and  his  agents  the 
right  of  entering  upon  the  said  farm  and  premises  at  a  reason- 
able time  to  view  the  state  of  the  buildings  and  fences,  the 
course  cropping,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  the  farm. 

6. — The  tenant  is  to  preserve  the  fruit  trees,  and  re-plant 
such  as  are  worn  out.  He  is  not  to  fell  or  injure,  or  cause  to 
be  felled  or  injured  any  timber  or  coppice  wood,  xmder  the 
penalty  of  three  times  their  value,  to  be  taken  as  ascertained 


7. — The  tenant  is  to  keep  the  farm  and  premises  let  to  him 
in  good  tenantable  repair  (fire,  lightning,  tempest,  and  flood 
alone  excepted),  he  being  allowed  by  the  landlord  tiles,  bricks, 
and  lime  at  the  kiln,  and  timber  in  the  rough  for  repairs  and 
gates.  The  tenant  is  to  be  allowed  to  get  stone,  if  any  on  his 
farm,  for  repairs,  making  good  damages  (and  is  to  keep  the 
building  and  stock  insured  in  some  office  approved  by  the 
landlord). 

8. — The  tenant  is  not  to  plough  or  break  up  any  meadow 
or  pasture  land,  under  a  penalty  of  £/l^  an  acre  as  ascertained 


9. — The  tenant  is  to  forfeit  to  the  landlord  £5  for  every  ton 
of  manure,  hay,  straw,  fodder,  turnips,  or  green  crop  removed 
from  the  farm  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
in  writing. 

10.— The  tenant,  after  receiving  or  going  notice  to  quit,  is 
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not  to  grow  a  white  corn  crop  on  more  than  one-lialf  of  his 
tillage.  After  the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  following  crop,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  witk  this  exception  :  The  following  crop  shall  he  taken 
where  turnips  have  been  iiidled  off',  potatoes  or  mangolds  grown 
in  preference  to  anywhere  else.  No  turnips  shall  be  pulled  off, 
or  potatoes  or  mangolds  grown  on  the  land  left  to  the  on-coming 
tenant  for  corn.  The  on-coming  tenant  is  to  take  the  following 
crop  at  a  valuation. 

11. — The  off-going  tenant,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
payment  for  manure  and  seed  bill,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  on- 
coming tenant  for  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  cake,  of  ap- 
proved good  quality,  bought  and  consumed  on  the  farm  during 
his  last  year  of  tenancy ;  but  that  quantity  is  not  to  exceed  the 
average  quantity  used  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  notice  to  quit,  provided  the  tenancy  shall  have 
continued  so  long,  and  if  not,  then  not  exceeding  the  average 
used  in  the  previous  year  or  years  of  the  tenancy.  He  is  also 
to  be  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the  cake  consumed 
during  the  year  previous  to  the  notice  to  quit,  provided  it  does 
not  exceed  the  said  average ;  but  he  must  produce  vouchers  in 
both  cases  before  being  entitled  to  payment. 

12. — The  off-going  tenant,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
tenancy,  shall  allow  the  on-coming  tenant  or  the  landlord  to 
enter  upon  the  said  farm  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, to  plough  any  tillage-land  clear  of  crop  upon  which  the 
following  crop  will  not  be  taken,  and  shall  also  allow  sufficient 
stubbhng  for  horses  for  that  purpose,  if  practicable  in  the 
judgment  of  the  valuers. 

13. — The  tenant  is  not  to  underlet  the  farm,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  to  assign  his  take  or  any  part  of  it  without  the 
landlord's  consent  in  writing. 

14. — Immediately  on  the  tenant  taking  possession  of  the 
farm,  valuers  for  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  to  go  over  the 
farm  and  note  down  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  land, 
buildings,  fences  and  gates,  ditches,  bridges,  sky-ponds,  and 
wells  belonging  to  the  said  farm,  and  are  to  enter  memoranda 
of  their  condition  in  two  books,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  and  the  other  to  the  tenant,  to  be 
kept  as  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  farm. 

15. — At  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  valuers  are  again  to 
go  over  the  farm.  If  in  better  condition,  they  are  to  award 
to  the  off-going  tenant  compensation  for  his  improvements  ; 
if  in  the  same  condition,  there  is  to  be  neither  compensation 
nor  damages  ;  but  if  the  farm  is  in  worse  condition,  then  they 
shall  award  damages  against  the  off-going  tenant,  which  he 
is  to  pay  to  the  on-coming  tenant  or  the  landlord,  to  such 
amount  as  the  valuers  shall  determine. 

16. — The  landlord  or  on-coming  tenant  is  to  allow  the  off- 
going  tenant  the  then  value,  as  ascertained  by  valuers  (not 
the  cost),  of  any  building,  draining,  liming,  claying,  marling, 
or  permanent  improvement  which  the  tenant  may  have  made 
with  the  landlord's  consent  in  writing,  and  for  which  he  shall 
not  have  been  previously  compensated  by  a  reduced  rent, 
length  of  time,  or  otherwise. 

17. — If  the  off-going  tenant  shall  have  erected  any  building 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord  (or  his  agent), 
the  landlord  shall  have  the  option  of  taking  them  at  a  valua- 
tion on  the  tenant's  leaving  ;  but  if  he  decline  to  do  so,  then 
the  off-going  tenant  shall  have  three  months  to  remove  the 
said  buildings,  and  shall  make  good  all  damage  caused  by  the 
erection  and  removal  thereof. 

18. — Wherever  the  word  valuer  or  valuation  is  referre  d  to, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  one  valuer  is  to  be  named  by  either 
party,  with  power  to  appoint  an  umpire  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, in  the  usual  way. 

19. — The  tenant  will  yield  up  possession  at  the  end  of  his 
term  in  a  quiet  manner,  and  will  pay  a  treble  rent  in  case  of 
holding  over. 

20. — The  tenant  is  to  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  tlie  premises 
during  the  term. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  this  the  day  of  187 

A.  B.,  (L.S.) 

C.  D.,  (L.s.) 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  &c. 
£.  F. 
G.  H. 


[schedule.] 


IHE   CUSTOM   OF     THE   COUNTRY. 

The  custom  of  the  country,  which,  however,  varies  a  little 
in  different  parts,  and  on  different  estates,  for  a  large  part  of 
the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  is  something  like 
this  :  The  off-going  .tenant  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the 
tillage  of  his  farm  for  a  corn  crop  the  year  after  the  termination 
of  his  tenancy,  he  paying  rent  for  the  land  on  which  it  grows. 
He  reaps  this,  and  is  entitled  to  the  eatage  of  the  straw,  but  it 
has  to  be  eaten  on  the  farm.  The  manure  resulting  from  this 
is  the  property  of  the  on-coming  tenant.  He  cannot  take  a 
following  crop  where  he  has  pulled  off  turnips,  grown  potatoes, 
or  mangolds,  and  mown  seeds.  The  manure  produced  on 
the  farm  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  (that  is  the  year  before 
the  following  crop  is  taken)  belongs  to  the  off-going  tenant, 
and  the  on-coming  tenant  has  to  take  it  at  a  valuation.  In 
practice,  the  following  crop  is  taken  by  the  on-coming  tenant 
at  a  valuation  made  by  two  valuers,  one  appointed  by  each 
party,  by  whom  also  the  manure  is  valued  and  measured,  and 
an  umpire  is  appointed  by  them  in  case  of  difference.  There 
is  no  payment  for  artificial  tillages  or  cake,  but  the  seed  bill  is 
paid  on  production  of  vouchers. 

The  lease,  as  1  have  drawn  it,  is  substantially  Mr.  Lett' 
agreement.  I  have  put  it  together  rather  more  in  la  wye 
fashion,  but  as  shortly  and  plainly  as  possible.  On  the  whol 
it  seems  a  tolerably  fair  one.  I  think,  however,  that  the  al 
lowauce  for  cake  is  too  great,  considering  that  the  off-going 
tenant  takes  a  following  crop  upon  one-third  of  his  tillage. 
I  doubt  whether  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  cake  remains  in 
land  after  that.  Of  course  the  off-going  tenant  will  use  little 
cake  on  the  tillage  which  has  to  fall  to  the  on-coming  tenant. 
1  think  a  fifth  and  a  tenth  would  be  quite  as  much  benefit  as 
the  on-coming  tenant  would  get,  by  it.  A  third  and  a  sixth  are 
not  unreasonable  when  there  is  no  following  crop,  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  a  high  Teuant-Right,  for  which  the  on- 
coming tenant  gets  no  value,  locks  up  his  capital  all  the  time 
he  is  on  the  farm.  I  feel  very  doubtful  about  clauses  14!  and 
]  5  being  workable.  It  could  only  be  a  rough  estimate  at  best, 
and  not  very  easy  to  make  an  intelligible  record  of.  Probably 
the  best  mode  would  be  for  the  valuer  to  use  a  scale,  from  one 
to  one  hundred.  Let  No.  50  represent  the  average.  No.  1  the 
worst  possible,  and  100  the  best  possible.  A  memorandum 
made  on  such  a  principle  might  be  intelligible  fifty  years 
afterwards.  Clause  7 :  The  allowance  of  materials  in  the 
rough  is  not  familiar  to  me  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  after  all 
a  question  of  rent. 

The  parts  in  italics  are  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Chamber. 

I  have  drawn  this  as  a  lease,  because,  by  a  statute  passed 
a  few  years  ago— I  think  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  management- 
all  agreements  for  taking  farms  have  to  be  stamped  as  leases 
with  stamps  increasing  with  the  rental  (one  of  his  little  acts  of 
kindness  to  the  agricultural  body — a  short  agreement  on  any 
other  subject  only  wants  a  sixpenny  stamp).  Under  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  fortunately,  however,  a  lease  for  any  time 
under  three  years  is  good  made  by  word  of  mouth.  I  would 
suggest  that  instead  of  a  signed  agreement  or  lease  a  mere 
memorandum  of  the  terms  of  a  word  of  mouth  lease  might  be 
made  which  must  be  signed  by  neither  party,  and  is  not  itself 
evidence.  The  body  of  this  lease,  as  drawn,  would  do  well 
enough,  beginning  at  clause  1.  The  preamble  would  then  run 
somewhat  thus : 

"  Memorandum  of  the  terms  on  which  farm,  with 

appurtenances,  was  let  this  day,  the  day  of 

187  ,  by  A.  B.,  of  ,  the  landlord,  to  C.  D.,  of  , 

the  tenant,  by  word  of  month.  The  tenancy  is  to  be  from 
April  6  next  to  April  5  in  the  year  following.  The  rent  is  to 
be  £  a  year,  and  is  to  be  paid  on  the  10th  of  October  and 
the  5th  of  April  in  each  year  of  the  tenancy,  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments." 

And  then  the  clauses  from  1  to  20.  If  any  dispute  arose, 
the  landlord  or  tenant  could  use  this  to  refresh  the  memory 
(and  each  would  keep  a  copy)  as  to  the  terms  to  which  they 
both  agreed.  This  would  brobably  hold  water  sufficiently  for 
practical  purposes,  and  would  avoid  heavy  stamp  duties. 

Wydale,  April  im,  1873.  E.  S.  Caylet. 
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THE      AGRICULTURAL      LABOUR      QUESTION. 


The  foUowiog  is  the  paper  iu  full  recently  read  by  Mr.  \V.  J. 
Edmoads  at  Cirencester. 

The  Labour  Question,  more  especially  Agricultural  Labour: 
It  is  with  a  consciousness  of  ray  want  of  power  to  do 
full  justice  to  this  very  important,  but  very  ditiicult 
subject,  the  labour  question,  that  I  read  my  paper  to  you 
tliis  evening.  When  I  acceded  to  the  request  made  to 
me  to  give  one,  I  did  so  with  but  little  hesitation,  for  I  have 
always  felt  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labourer,  and 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  untie  but  one  of  the 
many  knots  of  this  now  rumpled  skein — solve  but  one  of  the 
dii'iiculties  which  are  making  so  much  unpleasatness  between 
employers  and  employed,  between  capital  and  labour  ;  but,  as 
time  has  psased  on,  the  more  convinced  I  have  become  that  I 
have  accepted  a  task  which  is  a  peculiarly  arduous  one.  Tho 
arguments  to  be  used  are  not  only  liable  to  misrepresentation, 
but  to  be  misunderstood — so  much  so  that  liad  I  thought  out 
the  subject  then  as  I  have  smce,  I  should  have  pleaded  that 
the  question  should  have  been  introduced  by  a  more  able  per- 
son, but  having  undertaken  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  open  the 
subject  as  clearly  as  I  can  ;  and,  feeling  quite  sure  that  I  shall 
meet  with  forbearance  at  your  hands,  I  must  take  my  chance 
with  others  wlio,  should  they  think  my  paper  worthy  of  criti- 
cism, may  not  be  inclined  to  be  so  forbearing.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
considerably,  and  I  maintain  has  materially,  improved  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  llis  labour  has  become  lighter  and  more 
pleasant,  yet  in  greater  demand ;  his  wages  have  increased  ; 
llis  home  has  been  greatly  improved,  more  especially  since  the 
alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement ;  a  better  education  has 
been,  and  is  being  given  to  his  children  ;  whilst,  until  within 
the  last  year,  the  necessaries  of  life  have  not  risen  so  as  mate- 
rially to  add  to  his  expenses.  On  this  point  I  may,  however, 
mention  what  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  as  with  others  so 
with  the  working  man,  his  means  having  increased,  his 
wants  also  are  become  more,  his  views  of  what  aie 
to  be  considered  necessaries  are  altered  ;  for  instance, 
the  difference  in  style  of  dress  is  great,  and  it  is  a  more 
expensive  one.  The  cottage,  or  rather  hut,  which  was  suffi- 
cient 20  or  3U  years  ago,  is  not  so  now.  Perambulators  are 
in  many  cases  had  for  children,  and  so  on.  Neither  is  there 
any  objection  to  these  improvements,  but  the  reverse.  I  men- 
tion it  because  such  things  grow  imperceptibly,  and  prevent 
people  from  feeling  themselves  richer,  or  iu  a  better  position 
pecuniarily,  tlian  they  were.  I  have  said,  and  I  believe,  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  better  off  last  summer  than  ever 
he  was  before,  and  had  a  prospect  before  him  of  increasing 
and  still  increasing  prosperity  and  comfort.  This  prospect 
has  been  rather  seriously  interfered  with.  The  introduction 
of  the  motto  of  trades'  unionists  (see  Mr.  Knight's  speech  at 
Leeds),  "  Get  the  greatest  possible  wage,  and  give  in  return 
the  smallest  quantity  of  work,'  has  so  seriously  affected  some 
of  the  great  trades  of  the  country,  sucli  as  coal,  iron,  leather, 
and  others,  as  to  affect  his  means,  whilst  the  agitation  which 
lias  been  carried  on  iu  the  agricultural  districts  to  induce  him 
to  give  up  his  independence,  and  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
others,  has  certainly  taken  from  him  his  contentment,  his  com- 
fort ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  who  joins  any  union  having 
for  its  principles  some  of  those  laid  down  in  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  will  find  himself  neither  a 
more  prosperous  nor  a  happier  man.  First,  then,  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  become  lighter  and  more  plea- 
sant. Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  farming  well 
know  the  advantage  to  men  of  thrashing  out  of  doors,  wliich 
has  now  become  a  general  custom  through  the  use  of  steam 
power,  in  comparison  with  the  days  of  horse  power,  when  all 
was  thrashed  in  a  barn,  where  tlie  dust  was  almost  unbear- 
able, and  certainly  prejudicial  to  liealtli,  or  witli  hand  power, 
where  the  monotonous  thud  of  the  flail  was  irksome  to  the 
uscr8,  wliich  is  sufficiently  proved  by  tlie  impossibility  of  get- 
ling  young  men  to  use  it,  although  many  farmers  still  prefer 
it  for  tliraaiiing  beans.  The  general  use  of  the  drill,  of  good 
horse-hoes,  and  of  other  kindred  implements,  jjulverise 
the  soil  for  the  workman's  hoe ;  and  who  that  has  seen  the 
curved  back  of  tlie  mower  of  many  years'  standing  can  help 
rejoicing  over  the  perfectness  of  the  mowing  maciiines,  before 


which  the  heaviest  crops  of  grass  and  clover  are  speedily  cut 
down,  or  help  feeling  that  its  introduction  has  been  a  boon  to 
the  labouring  man,  upon  which  point  I  have  the  testimony  of 
one  of  my  own  mowers,  who  once  said,  as  he  saw  one  at  work 
on  a  heavy  crop,  that  a  releaseraent  of  such  toil  would  add 
five  years  of  working  power  to  a  man  ?  But,  not  to  enter  too 
much  into  detail  on  this  point,  I  will  only  now  refer  to  the 
use  of  the  reaping  machines,  which,  whilst  easing  the  labourer 
of  the  heavier  work,  add  also,  from  the  price  paid  for  tying, 
to  his  earnings,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  elevators,  which 
will  prevent  the  over-hand  work  at  carting  time,  which  in 
heavy  crops  is  exceedingly  laborious.  It  may  be  thought  that 
by  thus  taking  from  him  his  hardest  work,  machinery  occu- 
pying so  important  a  place,  it  unduly  supplants  him,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  farming,  that,  in  the  past,  the  more  machinery 
has  been  introduced  .on  a  farm  the  more  the  labour  bill  has 
been  increased.  I  believe  it  has  arisen  from  the  stimulus  given 
by  its  help,  and  work  has  been  done  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  left  undone.  Thus,  farming  has  improved,  and 
work  has  made  other  work.  I  will  not,  however,  endeavour 
to  explain  the  fact,  but  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  it.  In 
tiie  year  184<3  my  father  went  to  the  farm  at  Eastleach.  We 
paid  £1,113  for  wages  each  year  for  the  first  two  years.  At 
that  time  wheat  was  thrashed  by  horse  power ;  other  corn  for 
the  most  part  with  flails  ;  horse-hoes  were  little  used;  chaff- 
cutting  was  all  done  by  hand.  Ten  years  later  we  thrashed 
everything  but  beans  by  steam.  We  cut  chaff  by  steam  power. 
We  had  other  so-called  labour-saving  implements.  Breast- 
ploughing  had  a  good  deal  gone  out  of  fashion.  Yet  our 
labour  bill  for  the  year  was  over  £1,800.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  not  only  is  the  agricultural  labourer's  work  become 
lighter,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  greater  demand ;  whilst, 
naturally  enough,  wages,  both  for  day  and  piece-work,  have 
considerably  risen.  In  1843,  nominal  day  wages  about  here 
were  7s.  per  week  (wheat  being  sold  at  6s.  ptr  bushel),  to 
which  we  must  add  for  piece-work  done  through  the  year  2s. 
6d.  per  week,  making  a  total  of  93.  6d.  per  week ;  whilst 
from  April,  1871,  to  April,  1872,  nominal  day  wages  were  9s. 
and  10s.  per  week,  for  tlie  most  part  10s.  (wheat  being  sold  at 
6s.  6d.  per  bushel),  to  which  add  piece-work  3s.  6d.  or  3s.  Od. 
per  week  through  the  year,  making  a  total  of  about  13s.  6d. 
per  week.  We  find,  then,  an  increase  of  earnings  of  about  40 
per  cent,  on  the  lower  wage,  with  6d.  per  bushel  more  to  pay 
for  the  wheat,  or  about  8  per  cent. ;  sugar  and  tea  cheaper, 
bacon  about  the  same,  and  whatever  necessaries  are  higher 
have  been  raised  through  the  action  of  trades'-unions,  witli 
the  exception  of  meat,  the  high  price  of  which  is  the  result  of 
bad  seasons  and  of  disease,  which  will,  or  would  naturally, 
sink  in  value  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  I  must  here 
observe  that  in  order  to  find  out  the  actual  wages  for  tlie  years 
1871  and  1872  I  took  from  my  labour  book  the  amounts  paia 
to  three  men  (average  labourers)  through  the  year,  and  found 
them  to  have  earned  13s.  3d.,  13s.  6d.,  and  ISs.  7d.  respec- 
tively. In  both  cases,  1 84'3-4<  and  1871-3,  over-hours  were 
paid  by  beer  in  lieu  of  money,  and  tiot  included,  whilst  in  both 
cases  the  tying  done  by  the  wife  in  the  harvest  work  is  in- 
cluded, but  none  of  her  other  work.  In  passing  on,  I  may 
mention  two  causes  as  having  perhaps  been  chiefly  ope- 
rative in  improving  labourers'  homes — one  in  the  alteration 
in  the  law  of  settlement.  Under  the  old  law,  each  parish 
maintained  its  own  poor,  however  numerous,  and  cottages  were 
pulled  down  by  landowners  to  diminish  the  number  of  labourers, 
and  to  save  poor  rate.  In  many  parishes  this  short-sighted  policy 
caused  the  erection  of  miserable  dwellings  by  men  who,  pos- 
sessing a  little  capital,  and  being  freeholders  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  saw  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  deartii  of  homes  for  labourers,  and  built,  not 
such  cottages  as  they  ought  to  enjoy,  but  such  as  would  pay 
the  owner.  The  alteration  of  tlie  law,  by  making  union 
settlement H,  encouraged  cottage  building  in  landowners,  who, 
stimulated  moreover  by  tlic  continual  interest  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  other  societies,  and  more, 
lately  by  our  own  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Clubs 
themselves  and  farmers,  remember,  constituting  these  societies 
and  clubs,  have  done  mucii,  very  much,  to  improve  the  la- 
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bourers'  dwellings  duriug  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
other  cause  which  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  dwellings  of 
tlie  rural  population  is  one  which  has  also  improved  farming 
in  many  districts.  Church  and  college  properties,  whicli 
formerly  were  let  for  lives,  or  terms  of  years  renewable  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  and  relet  for  the  most  part  by  those  holding 
Ihem,  are  now  let  direct  from  the  landlord.  An  example  of 
the  evil  effects  of  such  letting  may  have  been  seen  in  the 
parish  in  which  I  reside  up  to  within  the  last  few  years.  Life- 
hold  cottage  properties  there  were  owned  by  persons  of  small 
incomes  (speakiug  generally),  whose  interest  led  them  to  ex- 
tract the  largest  possible  rent  for  tenements  which  each  year 
became  more  and  more  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  human  abode. 
The  authorities  of  the  college  to  which  they  belonged,  aware 
of  their  disgraceful  state,  succeeded  at  last  in  regaining  pos- 
session, and  they  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  smaller 
number  of  really  good  cottages.  But  besides  these  causes,  the 
fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  illnatured  abuse  which  has 
of  late  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  a  certain  party  upon  the 
landowners,  the  condition  of  cottages  has  been  given  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and,  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  events, 
the  result  is  to  be  seen  by  the  improved  appearance  of  almost 
f  very  village.  But  not  only  are  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  liigher,  his  work  lighter,  his  home  improved  and 
likely  to  be  still  furtlier  improved,  but  his  children,  who  some 
ievi  years  ago  either  had  no  schooling,  or  were  inefficiently 
taught  at  a  village  dame  school,  are  now  receiving,  almost 
gratuitously,  a  sufficient  education.  I  think  that  education 
in  its  proper  sense,  such  an  one  as  we  may  fairly  hope  is  being, 
and  will  be  given,  will  be  the  means  (unless  unfortunately  per- 
nicious home-influences  destroy  its  effect  upon  him)  of  raising 
the  future  labouring  man  to  a  higher  tone  of  feeling,  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  his  duties  as  well  as  his  rights,  to  a  more 
skilful  appliance  of  his  labour,  and  to  a  cultivation  of  self- 
respect  which  will  raise  his  moral  character  ;  he  will  feel  that 
labour  is  an  honurable  employment,  and  will  find  that  skill  in 
his  work,  and  honesty  in  the  quantity  given,  will  make  his 
services  so  valuable  to  his  employer  that  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  more  for  them,  excepting  when  from  any  cause  labour 
is  difficult  to  be  obtained.  At  such  times  he  will  be  uo  longer 
helpless,  but  will  know  where  to  go  to  make  the  most  he  can 
of  it.  Cheap  newspapers  vvill  supply  that  information,  whilst 
cheap  trains  will  take  him  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  country 
at  very  little  cost ;  or  if  incUned  to  emigrate,  to  make  a  new 
home  in  our  colonies  or  elsewhere,  he  will  be  able,  from  the 
advantage  of  having  been  taught  by  an  elUcient  master,  to  call 
reason  and  judgment  to  his  aid  in  making  his  choice,  and  will 
be  saved  from  the  sad  mistake  which  was  committed  last  year 
by  those  too  easily  persuaded  poor  people  who,  unduly  worked 
upon  by  restless,  dissatisfied  men.  became  so  themselves,  only 
to  find  to  their  cost  that  specious  representations  are  not 
always  correct  ones.  This  and  much  more  will  a  true  educa- 
tion do  for  a  working  man.  I  shall  speak  of  only  one.  It 
will,  I  believe,  give  him  such  a  disinclination  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  parish-rate,  or  to  receive  the  small  allowance  which 
he  now  has  in  sickness  or  in  old  age,  just  at  the  times  when 
more  comforts  are  wanted,  that  he  will  find  some  means  of 
providing  for  himself  in  these  extremities.  The  working  of 
our  Poor-laws  creates  a  spirit  of  pauperism  aud  discourages 
frugality.  Even  now  the  best  and  most  independent  of  working 
men  feel  it  a  humiliating  thins  to  receive  help  from  the  poor- 
rates,  much  more  will  it  be  so  felt  in  a  few  years  ;  and  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  that  should  we  endeavour  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  for  themselves,  by  provident  clubs  or  otherwise,  a 
provision  for  future  wants.  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Irancis  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  He  advocates,  1  believe,  a  com- 
pulsory National  Provident  Society,  of  which  all  adults  of  all 
ranks  should  be  members,  every  person  being  bound  by  law  to 
.subscribe  to  it.  This,  he  says,  would  be  helping  men  to  help 
themselves,  which  surely  must  be  the  right  principle,  and  lie 
gives  an  instance  of  the  working  of  a  Provident  Society, 
numbering  250  members,  by  which  a  young  man  entering  at 
18  years  of  age  would  by  the  payment  of  6d.  weekly  secure  to 
himself  10s.  per  week  in  sickness,  and  an  annuity  of  5s.  per 
week  at  65  years  of  age.  Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  if  at 
the  age  of  65  or  over,  a  labouring  man  feeling  himself  in  fail- 
ing health  and  unable  to  earn  sufficient  for  his  niaintenance, 
applied  to  the  board  for  relief,  it  would  be  altogether  un- 
reasonable and  open  to  the  grossest  imposition  to  allow  full 
pay  to  such  a  man,  and  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
faming  considerable  wages.    Yet  liovv  forcibly  seen  in  such  a 


case  is  the  superiority  ot  some  such  plan  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Francis  P  By  it,  a  man  may  earn  what  he  can,  yet  re- 
ceive without  injury  to  his  self-respect  some  help  from  a  fund 
to  which  he  has  himself  contributed  ;  whilst  under  the  present 
system  he  must,  in  order  to  get  his  allowance,  abstain  from 
work  and  become — a  pauper.  The  time  must  surely  be  come 
for  an  alteration  in  this  matter.  The  poor-rates  are  a  great 
burden  to  the  payers  and  a  degradation  to  the  receivers,  nay 
more  to  the  whole  country.  For  is  it  not  said  that  Eng- 
land is  a  rich  and  prosperous  country  P  There  is  no  doubt  of 
its  immense  wealth,  but  is  it  not  likely  to  suffer  from  that 
very  cause  ?  There  is  a  tendency  in  old  countries  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  in- 
stead of  all  prospering  in  an  equal  degree.  The  reasons  are 
obvious,  but  it  would  be  stepping  out  of  my  province  to  speak 
of  them  to-night,  more  especially  as  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  the  least  affected  by  it.  It  is  in  towns  that  immense 
wealth  and  miserable  poverty  are  seen  side  by  side.  In  the 
country  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  admit  of  a  comparison,  excepting,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  owner  of  large  estates,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is 
known  to  all,  and  beloved  by  all,  as  a  benefactor  and  a  friend 
to  all  about  him,  and  on  the  other,  the  slave  to  vicious  ex- 
cesses, who  is  a  misery  to  himself  and  all  about  him,  and  who 
will  not  be  helped  out  of  his  poverty.  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  pretending  to  be  a  reader  of  history,  that  this  con- 
trast of  wealth  and  poverty  has  before  now  been  the  down- 
fall of  countries  ;  our  rulers  ought  to  take  warning  from  this 
and  prevent  our  country's  wealth  being  its  ruin,  by  doing  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  improve  the  condition  not  of  the 
workmen  only  but  of  all  classes  of  the  poor.  Can  any  one 
say  that  so  long  as  parish  pay  is  the  only  resource  for  income 
by  the  poor  in  their  declining  years,  after  in  most  cases  lives  of 
active  toil  and  usefulness,  they  have  not  serious,  very  serious 
ground  for  complaint  P  Of  what  use  is  this  rich  country  to 
them,  if  all  they  receive  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  them,  not 
only  with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  but  also  with  what 
should  be  necessaries,  namely,  common  comforts  in  their  old 
age  ?  I  say,  then,  the  Poor-laws  are  condemned.  It  it  be 
suggested,  increase  the  income  from  the  same  source,  the  an- 
swer is  obvious  and  two-fold.  You  would  increase  pauperism 
to  a  frightful  extent,  and  also  rates.  Rates,  at  present,  are 
burdensome  to  industrious  aud  hard-working  men,  only  just 
one  or  two  degrees  better  off  than  those  who  receive  them, 
and  you  would  then  be  generous  by  being  unjust.  Other 
means,  therefore,  must  be  devised.  Sickness  and  old  age  must 
be  better  provided  for,  and  then  I  think  that  with  the  other 
advantages  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  being  likely  for  him  to 
possess,  the  working  man  will  have  no  reasonable  ground  for 
complaint ;  he  will  share  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  he 
will,  I  hope  and  believe,  become  more  thrifty  in  his  liabits, 
and  yet  possess  more  of  the  comforts  and  rational  pleasures  of 
hfe.  Before  I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  the  so-called  Agri- 
cultural Unions,  I  would  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
great  fault  committed  by  too  many  of  our  working  people  ;  it 
applies  to  men  in  the  agricultural  districts,  who  take  at  all 
times  what  is  called  piece-work,  earn  high  wages,  and  change 
their  places  of  work  often,  and  to  men  in  tlie  manufacturing 
districts,  and  indeed  wherever  large  contracts  are  taken  by 
capitalists.  In  both  cases,  the  men  too  frequently  spend  their 
whole  income  as  fast  as  they  earn  it.  In  the  former  case,  they 
forget  that  wet  or  frosty  weather  may  throw  them  out  for 
many  weeks,  and  in  the  latter  that  slackness  of  trade  most 
surely  treads  upon  the  heels  of  a  time  of  unusual  activity. 
These  men,  so  far  as  I  see,  can  only  keep  themselves  from 
poverty  by  capitalising  some  of  their  income  for  the  rainy  day. 
They  should  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but  store  some 
for  future  use.  With  regard  to  the  union  of  agricultural 
labourers  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  speak.  The  name  sounds  well  enough,  for  union  is 
strength.  Union  to  raise  legitimately  the  rate  of  wages,  by  a 
systematic  effort  to  place  men  where  their  services  are  most 
valuable,  to  aid  injudicious  emigration,  to  subscribe  to  a  pro- 
vident fund,  to  encourage  thrift  and  better  work,  which  alto- 
gether would  enable  them  to  enforce  a  demand  for  better  pay. 
So  far  I  can  go  with  it,  nay  more  it  is  no  new  thing  with  me  to 
adopt  what  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Arch's  view  in  December,  when 
he  said,  "  I  consider  that  the  labourer  who  produces  wealth  and 
luxury  for  others  ought  to  be  able  to  live  comfortably  himself, 
and  make  some  slight  provision  for  the  future."  But  who  are 
we  no\y  called  upon  to  dgal  with  in  our  business  relations  witl; 
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the  workmen  ?  Into  whose  hands  hands  have  they  fallen  P 
Wliat  are  they  taught  P  We  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  com- 
binations of  labourers  through  a  paid  secretary.  The  agricul- 
tural labourers,  as  well  as  others,have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
restless  men,  men  for  the  most  part  secularists,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  their  writings,  somewhat  revolutionary  in  their 
views,  whose  main  object  in  tampering  with  the  labourer  ap- 
pears to  be  to  make  use  of  him  for  their  own  purpose,  and  he  is 
taught,  what  we  must  expect  him  to  be  taught  by  such  teach- 
ers, to  abuse  and  insult  all  whom  he  may  consider  better  off 
than  himself,  to  assert  rights  which  are  not  his  own,  and  to 
press  unduly  those  which  are  his ;  to  talk  and  think  much  of 
his  rights,  real  and  supposed,  and  very  little  of  his  duties  to 
his  employer.  Combinations  Unwise,  and  to  be  Deplored  : — 
First,  then,  is  it  best  for  employers  and  employed,  farmers  and 
workmen,  to  arrange  their  business  matters  with  or  without 
combination  P  I  venture  to  think  that  for  both  parties  combi- 
nation is  much  to  be  deplored.  I  have  proved  that  wages  have 
been  gradually  rising,  more  rapidly  through  the  last  few  years, 
in  excess  of  any  rise  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  although  these 
last  years  have  not  been  profitable  ones  to  the  farmer.  What 
then  would  be  the  impetus  given  to  rising  wages  by  two  or 
three  good  years  ?  It  is  a  fact  well  known  by  all  agricultu- 
rists that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  or  the  reverse  makes  a 
very  material  difference  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  on 
a  farm,  and  that  not  from  any  excess  of  liberality  on  his  part, 
but  because  farmers,  speaking  generally,  are  not  rich  men,  and 
therefore  cannot  employ  so  much  labour  in  bad  seasons  ;  and, 
again,  in  those  seasons  there  is  less  work  to  be  found  on  all 
farms.  For  instance,  light  crops  take  less  thrashing,  less 
manure  is  made,  which  makes  less  carting,  and  fewer  hands 
are  reciuired  with  stock.  Again,  a  deficient  turnip  crop  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  labourer  in  his  work,  and  that  often  through 
the  ^1  hole  course.  In  such  cases  the  rational  and  only  wise 
plan  is  that  the  labourer  must  be  willing  to  share  in  the  gene- 
ral misfortune  ;  his  wages,  if  they  have  been  as  high  as  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  will  sink,  if  not  [so  they  will  remain 
stationary,  or  rise  more  slowly.  Under  our  present  system 
each  farmer  has  to  come  to  terms  with  those  labourers  who 
work  for  him.  When  the  latter  see  much  work  before  them, 
they  naturally  ask  for  and  obtain  more  than  when  they  know 
there  is  very  little  to  be  done.  The  bargain  is  fairly  made 
between  the  parties,  and  both  are  satisfied.  But  now  a  fresh 
system  is  sought  to  be  introduced.  At  first  the  labourer  was 
represented  as  starving  on  a  miserable  pittance  of  8  or  9  shil- 
hngs  a  week,  but  after  a  time  that  statement  was  found  to  be 
an  erroneous  one,  and  whatever  wages  were  actually  obtained, 
the  fresh  rosy  children  and  the  comfortable  appearance  of  the 
adults  of  our  villages  satisfactorily  contradicted  the  starvation 
theory,  so  that  has  been  abandoned  to  make  room  for  another, 
namely,  that  the  labourers  do  not  get  their  share  of  the  profits. 
In  order,  ostensibly,  to  attain  this  end,  combination  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  England  is  proposed  and  has  started, 
with  what  result  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have,  then,  as  indi- 
viduals to  meet  a  union  of  men,  wliose  means  of  aggression  are 
funds  subscribed  by  themselves  and  their  friends  to  be  used 
(whenever  the  leaders  think  fit)  in  compelling  the  payment  of 
higher  wages,  in^dictating  as  to  the  number  of  hours  for  a  day's 
work,  and  as  to  who  shall  or  sliall  not  be  employed,  in  short, 
as  the  organ  of  those  leaders  says,  in  "  improving  the  farmers 
off  the  land  altogether."  I  for  one  am  so  disgusted  with  the 
weakness  of  our  men  in  joining  so  readily  in  such  absurd  and 
to  my  mind  revolutionary  language,  as  is  written  in  their  organ, 
that  I  should  be  quite  content  to  improve  myself  off  the  land, 
and  iu  case  I  cannot  do  that  I  must  resort  to  the  only  other 
remedy  for  the  case,  by  joining  my  brother  farmers  in  combina- 
tion, so  that  we  may  still  be  able  to  bargain  as  one  to  one,  a 
combination  of  farmers  on  the  one  side,  a  combination  of 
labourers  on  the  other.  I  understand  that  a  mutual  assurance 
company  will  shortly  be  established,  so  that  individual  farms 
or  districts  cannot  be  picked  out  and  materially  injured.  Now 
judging  from  other  unions,  what  will  be  the  probable  course  of 
events  ?  When  the  agricultural  union  considers  itself  strong 
enough,  demands  will  be  pressed  until,  unable  to  gain  their 
ends  they  will  strike,  and  the  strike  will  te  followed  by  a  lock- 
out. IIow  disastrous  for  botli  parties  !  More  so  in  agricultural 
districts  than  in  any  otlier.  Farming  work  must  be  done  wlieu 
fit  to  be  done.  Take  turnip  hoeing  for  example,  let  the  general 
crop  be  left  unhoed  for  one  fortnight  after  the  turnips  are  quite 
fit,  and  tlie  crop  is  spoiled.  Very  different  this  to  leaving 
half-built  liouses,  aud  returning  in  a  month's  time  to  find 


them  invitingly  ready  to  be  continued  and  completed.  A  re- 
turn to  the  turnips  would,  after  the  same  delay,  find  them  too 
far  gone  for  the  hoe,  the  hoeing-money  would  be  saved  to  the 
farmer,  so  would  the  cleaning  and  cutting  of  the  crops ;  for  the 
sheep  would  be  folded  over  ,the  ground.  The  succession  of 
crops  would,  as  I  have  said  before,  be  lighter  in  consequence, 
causing  displacement  of  labour,  and  were  this  to  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent,  all  those  connected  with  the  land,  and  the  labour- 
ers as  much  as  any,  must  materially  suffer.  This  unsettlement 
of  labour  will  prevent  high  farming.  Without  mutual  faith  it 
cannot  be  carried  on — faith  in  the  farmer,  that  his  men  will 
stand  by  him  and  not  be  afraid  of  his  heavy  crops,  or  take 
advantage  of  his  necessities,  for  as  his  expenses  are  greater 
so  are  his  liabilities  ;  faith  in  the  men,  that  they  will  be  found 
work  at  all  times  and  at  increasing  wages,  for  who  are  more 
likely  than  such  farmers  to  be  instruments  in  raising  wages  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  labour  P  But  to  risk  extra  capital 
on  farms  where  so  much  depends  on  labour  being  done  at  the 
right  moment,  when  it  is  well  known  that  men  may,  at  the 
caprice  of  others,  and  at  the  most  injurious  time  be  with- 
drawn, will  not  be  wise,  it  will  prevent  all  prudent  men  from 
incurring  extraordinary  expenses,  because,  even  if  insured, 
they  would  only  be  paid  for  losses  on  an  average  rate  from 
their  assurance  fund  in  case  of  a  strike.  We  will  now  glance 
for  a  moment  at  what  has  been  passing  in  South  Wales,  and 
that  district  has  lately  afforded  an  example  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  union  governed  by  strangers ;  paid  men,  whose 
whole  interest  lies  in  keeping  their  body  together,  and  who 
when  once  at  variance  with  the  employers  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  successfully  recommended  a  strike,  are  naturally 
determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  gain  the  victory.  The 
sufferings  of  the  men,  and  the  scattering  of  their  savings,  the 
misery  to  their  wives,  and  the  life-long  injury  to  some  of  the 
more  delicate  children,  the  disastrous  loss  to  the  shopkeepers, 
or  the  possible  loss  of  trade  in  the  district,  appear  to  be  as  no- 
thing to  them,  as  compared  to  obtaining  a  union  victory. 
Now,  who  is  responsible  for  the  late  strike  P  In  November 
last  the  ironmasters  refused  to  listen  to  an  application  by  their 
men  of  10  per  cent,  advance  on  their  wages.  A  strike  was 
threatened,  but  the  masters  remaining  firm,  the  men  withdrew 
their  notices,  and  it  appears  with  good  reason,  for  so  little 
pretence  had  they  for  asking  a  rise,  that  on  the  1st  of  December 
the  masters  were  compelled  to  give[notice  for  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent.,  urging  as  their  reason,  that  the  state  of  the  trade 
was  such  that  they  had  no  alternative,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  their  works  at  an  absolute  loss:  they  pro- 
mised also,  while  insisting  on  the  reduction  of  which  they  had 
given  notice,  to  give  the  10  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months,  if  the  prospect  of  the  trade  improved.  The  issue  of 
the  notice  of  the  10  per  cent,  reduction,  although  explained 
as  I  have  stated,  was  at  once  called  a  defiance  by  the  union- 
ists, and  The  Beehive  reporter  says,  "  The  defiance  thus  hurled 
at  the  amalgamated  association  of  miners  was  promptly  taken 
up.  Meetings  of  the  executive  were  held,  and  it  was  ultimately 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  action  of  the  masters  should  be 
resisted  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  union.  The  fresh 
attitude  assumed  by  the  masters  cowed  for  a  time  the  men,  but 
their  leaders  succeeded  in  inspiring  them,  and  at  the  present 
time  if  a  strike  takes  place,  it  will  be  unanimously  approved 
by  every  collier  and  miner  in  the  district."  What  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  union  leaders  were  the  whole  and  sole 
cause  of  this  lamentable  strike.  The  masters,  though  firm, 
spoke  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and  promised  a  rise  as 
soon  as  trade  was  better  ;  the  men  were  cowed  for  a  time,  or 
in  other  words  they  knew  their  masters  had  good  reason  for 
the  action  they  had  taken,  and  would  have  accepted  the  terms, 
but  alas !  for  them,  their  leaders  succeeded  in  inspiring  them 
with  the  spirit  of  resistance.  Mr.  Fothergill  sent  a  letter  to 
The  Times,  of  January  25,  1873,  in  which  he  gave  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  seventeen  of  his  steady  workmen,  and  I 
find  that  the  average  of  the  seventeen  was  if  3  12s.  per  week. 
By  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  their  earnings  would  be  reduced 
to  about  £2  6s.  lOd.  per  week ;  their  total  loss  on  the  12 
weeks,  had  they  followed  tlieir  owu  judgment,  would  have 
been  £3  2s.  each,  or  a  little  over  one  week's  work,  whilst  by 
following  the  leading  of  the  unionists  they  each  lost  £31  ^s. 
on  the  12  weeks,  less  10s.  per  week  or  £6,  which  was 
I  beheve  paid  them  from  union  funds,  leaving  their  money 
loss  at  about  £25.  Mr.  Harrison  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  miseries  to  be  endured  by  the  men  in  a  prolonged  strike. 
He  says,  in  an  article  on  the  South  Wales  strike,  where,  how- 
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eyer,  he  endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  masters,  "  It  is 
not  injury  to  property  that  the  masters  cause  by  insisting  on 
having  their  way — it  is  hunger,  cold,  disease,  death.  Homes 
wither  up,  the  children  cry  for  food  ;  the  savings  of  years,  the 
decency  of  the  cottage,  are  consumed ;  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  as  in  this  case,  wholly  without  part  in  the  dispute, 
are  pinched  and  tortured  by  it.  The  children  die,  the  wives 
grow  prematurely  old.  A  whole  district  is  blighted  as  with  a 
pestilence  of  war.  The  innocent  traders  and  dealers  of  the 
country  suflfer  with  them.  But  wlioever  says  to  the  masters. 
You  are  doing  this  !  This  is  an  atrocity  worthy  of  savages  or 
barbarians."  Why,  of  course,  people  do  not  say  so  when 
"Meetings  of  the  executive  were  held,  and  it  was  ultimately 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  action  of  the  masters  should  be 
resisted  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the  union."  No  !  to 
the  union  alone  are  the  men  indebted  for  their  misery,  for  mark 
the  word  "  ultimately."  The  sensible  bearing  of  the  men  to 
believe  the  masters  and  go  on  to  work  at  the  reduction,  or  as 
they  call  it  the  cowed  feeling,  had  to  be  overcome  before  the 
union  leaders  could  have  their  way,  and  make  the  men  unani- 
mous for  a  strike.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing  :  they  over- 
persuaded  the  men,  and  thereby  took  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  themselves.  They  now  try  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  they  have  done  a  great  work  for  them  ;  they  claim  the 
victory.  "  The  employers  have  opened  their  works,"  says  an 
article  in  The  Beehive,  "  after  nearly  three  months  struggle, 
without  the  10  per  cent,  reduction.  The  three  or  four  days 
practically  amount  to  nothing,  as  it  would  take  that  time  or 
more  to  put  the  pits  in  order."  Was  it  not  at  the  end  of  three 
months  that  the  masters  promised  to  rise  if  the  trade  improved  ? 
It  did  improve,  and  they  return  to  the  old  prices,  but  they  in- 
sist upon  the  men  going  in  at  the  10  per  cent,  reduction  until 
the  24th  of  Marcli.  The  men  worked  at  the  10  per  cent,  re- 
duction for  the  few  days  they  chose  to  work  before  the  24th 
March,  whilst  between  the  1st  January  and  that  time  they 
lived  in  idleness  on  the  union  pay  of  about  one  quarter  of  their 
usual  income.  Lived  upon  it,  did  I  say  ?  No  :  they  lived 
upon  their  accumulated  earnings,  on  the  proceeds  of  pawned 
furniture,  on  goods  supplied  on  credit  by  the  shopkeepers  sup- 
plemented by  this  union  pay — and  this  is  called  a  victory. 
Would  not  this  be  more  true  ?  How  cruel  is  the  conduct  of 
men,  who,  having  by  some  means  obtained  influence  over 
others,  use  that  influence  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  so  de- 
plorable a  blight  as  that  which  has  lately  fallen  on  the  South 
Wales  district.  Such  is  an  example  of  so-called  unionism.  Is 
it  so  beneficial  to  any  party  as  to  induce  its  introduction  into 
agricultural  districts  ?  I  think  not,  yet  our  village  populations 
are  strongly  imbued  with  the  feeling,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
are  under  most  dangerous  teaching.  I  have  said  that  some  of 
their  teachers  are  secularists,  others  apparently  somewhat  re- 
volutionary in  their  views.  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  writing  in  The 
Beehive,  of  the  15th  of  March,  on  the  position  of  workmen 
with  regard  to  Theology,  is  made  to  say  :  "  In  plain  terms, 
they  must,  in  the  settlement  of  social  affairs,  ignore  tlie  idea 
of  God.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  must  disbelieve  in  His  ex- 
istence, or  must  take  upon  themselves  to  aflirm  positively  that 
there  is  none.  That  they  can  please  themselves  about,  but 
they  must  learn  to  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  truth,  which 
their  quick-witted  French  brethren  have  long  since  accepted, 
that  they  have  nothing  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  from  a  future  state, 
and  that  apart  from  its  subjection  to  external  laws  into  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  absolutely  futile  to  inquire,  this  earth  is 
what  man  chooses  to  make  it.  A  new  and  more  glorious  era 
is  dawning  on  the  world,  in  which  the  claims  of  humanity 
will  be  recognized  as  supreme,  and  in  which  a  suppositious 
Deity  will  have  no  place.  Sociology,  as  Comte  has  already 
laid  down,  is  destined  to  supersede  Theology,  and  workmen 
must  come  to  recognize  that,  great  as  the  progress  of  the  race 
has  been  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity,  a  still  more  bril- 
liant future  is  in  prospect,  when  they  shall  awaken  to  the 
truth  that  man  alone  is  the  true  providence,  and  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  acts  to  no  such  omnipotent  and  capricious 
being  as  the  Bible  gives  him,  but  that  his  responsibilities  lie 
within  his  own  bosom,  and  that  his  guiding  motto  should  be 
'  duty  to  the  race.'  "  In  the  same  article  he  is  said  to  ask  the 
workmen  of  England  what  is  the  use  of  listening  to  such  rub- 
bish as  that  the  seventh  day  was  to  be  kept  holy.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  another  of  the  working  men's  teachers,  is  also  described 
by  Mr.  Ellis  as  the  head  of  the  Atheists.  Then,  again,  in 
The  Labom-ers"  Chronicle,  we  find  a  person  signing  himself 
"  Christopher  Cable,"  writing  thus :   "  In  my  last  paper  I 


proved  that  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  regards  practical 
conduct,  is  inadmissible,  or  not  suited  to  our  social  condition. 

That  the  Church  degrades  the  poor  and  exalts  the 

rich ;  and,  consequently,  as  Gospel  law,  statute  law,  aad 
Church  law,  are  aU  against  you  (the  poor),"  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  he  was  answered  in  a  very  good  letter  by  a 
Northleach  man,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  from  these  extracts 
how  much  is  written  which  endeavours  to  bring  our  Bible  into 
contempt.  In  an  article  on "  The  House  of  Lords,"  the 
lab.ourers  are  thus  instructed :  "  Unfortunately  for  the  country, 
their  legislation  misconduct  is  but  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of 
the  evil  the  Peers  have  inflicted  upon  this  patient  country. 
Millions  of  acres  of  crown  lands  have  been  received  as  bribes, 
lease!  for  an  old  song,  and  bought  often  for  a  year's  value,  and 
the  money  then  kept  back  ;  sometimes  paid  long  after  purchase, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  The  House  of  Lords  has  ever  re- 
sisted reform  or  a  diminution  of  their  privileges ;  they  have 
produced  continually  a  confusion  into  representative  govern- 
ment that  made  it  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  How  long  will 
the  patient  people  of  these  isles  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  in- 
justice of  a  mere  handful  of  aristocrats,  lording  tlieir  power 
over  the  millions  of  toilers  ?"  Then,  after  continuing  in  the 
same  strain,  it  continues :  "  An  hereditary  aristocracy  can  only 
exist  with  a  land  monopoly,  &c. ;  in  other  words,  they  can  only 
exist  by  trampling  on  justice  and  humanity."  Millions  must 
exist  in  poverty,  and  die  as  paupers,  that  a  few  Peers  may 
revel  in  luxury."  In  another  Chronicle,  the  editor  writes 
thus  :  "  Here  also  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hands  muddled 
together  in  miserable  houses — dwellings  a  good  deal  inferior  to 
the  animals',  subsisting  on  no  less  miserable  wages,  and 
tethered  hopeless  to  their  wretched  existence  by  the  work- 
house, the  gaol,  the  county  court,  and  the  parish  church  ! 
Here  surely  there  were  cause  enough  for  social  revolt ;  but, 
happily,  in  our  case — providentiiLy,  we  beheve,  a  mild  remedy 
has  been  prepared — namely,  the  National  Agricultural  La- 
bourers' Union.  Let  it  do  its  regenerating  work  with  all  pos- 
sible energy,  firmness,  and  resolution."  In  another  article  on 
"  Advice  to  land  reformers,"  is  the  following :  "  If  our  land 
reformers  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the  law  of  Erance, 
of  compulsory  division  of  the  land  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
children,  or  in  their  absence  amongst  the  nearest  heirs,  and 
are  willing  to  aUow  the  aristocracy  to  will  their  land  as  they 
please,  for  the  benefit  of  one  son,  then  surely  they  should  advo- 
cate that  the  privilege  must  be  paid  for  as  compensation  to 
the  country.  A  probate  duty  must  be  paid,  not  in  money,  but 
in  land.  Every  landholder  leaving  more  than  100  acres  to 
each  child  or  heir,  the  inheritor  must  pay  a  tax  of  1-lOth  of 
the  land  to  the  nation,  and  if  more  than  a  double  portion  is 
left  to  one  child  than  a  tax  of  one-eighth.  And  the  quantity 
taxed  off  is  nationalized,  but  let  in  perpetuity  at  a  fixed  4  per 
cent,  rental,  in  4,  8,  12,  and  20  acre  portions,  to  form  a  peasant 
proprietary."  The  editor  of  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
Journal,  in  The  Journal  oi  Eebruary  17th,  1873,  calls  attention 
to  some  very  bitter  and  inflammatory  remarks  copied  from  the 
first  editorial  article  of  The  Labourers'  Chronicle,  headed 
"Land  dtealiug  with  and  without  Law,"  and  to  another  on 
"  The  Aristocracy,"  which,  after  setting  forth  the  barbarous 
cruelty  and  lust  of  King  Henry  VIII. ,  thus  concludes  :  "Henry 
was  favoured  with  a  lot  of  the  '  best  people'  who  favoured  his 
propensity  for  blood.  We  have  opened  one  chapter  only  of 
the  Government  by  the  best  people ;'  it  is  well  our  farm 
labourers  should  know  something  of  the  history  of  those  who 
degraded  and  tormented  their  forefathers — something  of  the 
origin  of  their  sorrows  and  degradation.  It  is  quite  necessary 
that  they  should  know  some  of  the  virtues  that  adorned  the 
brows  of  the  '  best  people'  in  olden  times,  that  they  may  the 
more  w^illingly  bear  the  toils  without  the  joys  of  life,  and  give 
without  re'pining  every  acre  of  land,  every  oflice  of  honour  and 
emolument,  and  every  sinecure  and  post  of  command  to  the 
'  best  people,'  whose  ancestors'  virtues  are  emblazoaed  on  the 
roll  of  fame,  printed  in  blood,  and  decorated  with  the  block, 
the  stake,  and  the  gibbet."  Now  what  can  all  this  have  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  the  labourer  or  his  improvement  ?  and  yet 
we  find  Canon  Girdlestone's  name  on  the  consulting  com- 
mittee of  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  !  It  seems 
strange  for  so  good  a  man  to  be  found  in  sucli  company, 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  consequence  that  a 
human  mind  dwelling  for  ever  upon  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion h  ecomes  prejudiced,  and  blind  to  everything  that 
is  good  on  the  other  side,  so  that  those  who  oppose  its  bent 
are  ass  aredly  in  the  wrong.    Mr.  Girdlestone  is  reported  tp 
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have  said,  after  praising  unionism  as  beneficial  to  all  agricul- 
turists, and  deploring  the  pauptrised  condition  of  the  labourers, 
tliat  "  In  Devonshire  he  had  sought  to  induce  landowners, 
clergy,  and  farmers  to  take  the  same  view  as  himself,  in  tlie 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things;  but  all  to  no 
purpose."  is  he,  then,  the  ouly  gentleman  who  has  the  in- 
terest of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  heart  ?  I  think  I  could 
point  to  many  landowners,  clergymen,  and  farmers  too,  who, 
without  indulging  in  complaints  of  others,  or  contrasting  un- 
favourably others'  conduct  with  their  own,  would  be  hardly 
second  to  hira  in  wishing  well  to  the  labourers'  interest,  and 
equal  with  liim,  in  a  more  quiet  way,  in  promoting  it.  Whilst 
saying  this  I  must  add  tluit,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  Canon 
Girdlestone  he  is  entitled  to  our  highest  respect  as  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman,  and  that  his  motives  cannot  be  impugned. 
Passing  on  from  this  digression,  I  find  that,  in  The  Beehive  of 
December  litii.  Sir  C.  Dilke  is  represented  as  saying  "  Two 
centuries  since,  half  the  soil  of  England  was  common  soil,  but 
that  had  been  filched  from  the  labourers,  and  that  had  been 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  their  degredation ;  M'hilst  in  the 
very  same  paper,  the  editor  of  The  Beehke  says :  "  With 
respect  to  the  middle  portion  (that  part  of  the  surface  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  lying  waste),  though  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  begin  with  laying  out  money  and  labour  upon  the 
top  of  the  mountain  or  tiie  moon,  yet  experience  has  amply 
proved,  that  land  which,  from  situation  or  character,  or  from 
both,  was  once  supposed  to  be  not  worth  cultivating,  may,  by 
roads,  drainage,  tilth,  and  toil,  be  made  to  yield  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  even  an  hundred  fold,  as  witness  the 
Lothians  of  Scotland  and  the  Tens  of  Lincolnshire.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  poor  man's  alternative  cruelly  lies  between 
starvation  and  emigration,  the  gradual  and  judicious  reclaim- 
ing and  cultivation  of  the  wastes  of  England  must  never  cease 
to  be  urged  upon  the  lords  of  manors  (as  they  are  styled)  and 
the  Legislature."  So  the  landlords  are  accused  by  different 
members  of  the  same  party  of  filching  land  from  the  poor, 
and  also  blamed  for  not  filching  more !  Then,  again,  there  is 
a  very  prevailing  notion  that  farmers  are  middle  men,  who 
take  profits  which  should  go  the  labourers,  or  to  be  divided 
between  the  owner  or  labourer.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  owner  only  supplies  the  raw  material,  which  the  farmer 
with  a  certain  capital  has  to  cultivate,^to  plant,  to  manure,  and 
to  stock,  both  with  live  and  dead  stock,  for  a  whole  year  be- 
fore making  any  material  return,  at  a  cost  of  from  £8  to  £15 
per  acre  ;  he  has  also  at  considerable  cost  to  learn  his  business, 
and  it  is  one  which  is  never  thoroughly  learned,  for  there  is 
something  cropping  up  new  every  day.  A  landowner  to  farm 
his  own  estate  must  have  a  surplus  capital  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  his  estate,  for  which  he  would  require  as  great  an  interest 
as  the  farmer  does,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it  him- 
self, he  would  require  a  bailiff  to  every  1,000  acres,  who 
would  demand  as  large  a  salary  as  a  farmer  would  require  for 
his  time.  We  should  therefore,  in  both  cases,  require — 1st, 
interest  on  the  landowners'  property,  or  as  it  is  called  rent, 
then  a  percentage  for  capital  invested  in  the  land,  sullicient  to 
pay  a  fair  interest,  and  also  to  cover  risks,  supplemented  by, 
in  the  one  case,  a  fair  sum  to  the  farmer  for  the  value  of  his 
time,  and  in  the  other  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  bailiff's 
salary.  Again,  if  tlie  estate  were  a  small  one  the  owner  him- 
self would  require  to  be  paid  for  his  time.  It  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  quoting  any 
of  the  vile  abuse  which,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  is 
heaped  upon  farmers  and  Ciiurch  of  England  clergymen  by 
most  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  agricultural  labourers. 
It  is  I  thin'<  plainly  to  be  seen  tliat  we  have  not  to  deal  with  a 
union  cf  labourers,  whose  only  requirements  are  a  fair  increase 
of  wages,  better  homes,  Ijetter  provision  for  sickness  and  old 
age,  &c.,  but  with  a  union  into  which  the  labourers  have  been 
drawn  to  assist  in  agitating  this  country  to  an  extent  which,  if 
successful,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  misery  ;  rcli- 
ligion  would  be  set  aside,  respect  the  one  for  the  other  de- 
stroyed, order  would  be  succeeded  by  disorder,  and  freedom  to 
act  as  each  thinks  best  for  his  own  interest.  Jjut  on  one  side, 
as  witness  the  South  Wales  strike  (althougli  considered  such 
an  unusually  well-behaved  one),  where  no  one  dare  work  un- 
less allowed  by  the  unicni,  ami  even  already  our  own  men  are 
afraid  to  act,  and  are  in  as  complete  bondage  to  the  union  for 
tlie  time  being  as  arc  slaves  to  their  masters,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  men  who  have  all  their  lives  been  free  agents,  and 
who,  as  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  have  been  in  many  cases  improving 
their  condition,  can  put  themselves  under  such   a  yoke.     It 


seems  to  me  that  they  are  become  most  unreasonable ;  they 
abuse  their  employers,  they  demand  and  think  to  get  exorbitant 
wages  from  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  expect  these 
employers  to  find  them  a  doctor  in  illness,  support  in  sickness 
and  old  age,  and  a  schoolmaster  to  educate  their  children. 
They  assert  also  '(however  they  may  have  behaved  in  busy 
times),  that  the  masters  are  bound  to  keep  them  through  the 
short  days  of  winter,  earning  but  very  little  indeed,  and  if  they 
are  refused  they  are  taugh  to  call  the  refusal  a  retaliation  by 
the  masters.  Eut  it  is  no  such  thing ;  wages  have  hitherto 
varied  in  winter  and  summer,  but  so  far  as  the  day-pay  is 
concerned  not  to  any  great  extent.  If  the  farmer  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  much  more  for  labour  when  it  is  most  de- 
manded, he  must,  as  a  matter  of  self-defence  and  not  in  a  spirit 
of  retaliation,  do  vrtth  as  little  as  possible  in  the  slack  times, 
and  the  labourers  must  take  care  of  some  of  their  summer 
earnings  for  winter  use.  Whether  they  will  do  that  remains 
to  be  seen,  if  ever  their  union  should  become  sntficiently 
strong  to  enforce  undue  demands.  At  present  the  duty 
both  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  seems  clear ;  for 
that  the  former  are  even  more  interested  in  the  matter 
than  the  latter  will  be  suflicieutly  clear  by  suggesting 
the  question,  What  is  rent?  Let  the  unionist  leaders 
once  succeed  in  demoralising  labour  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  change  what  has  been  a  very  pleasant,  but  never 
a  very  profitable  business  into  a  disagreeable  and  no 
more  profitable  one,  and  there  will  very  soon  be  plenty 
of  choice  of  farms.  In  that  case  much  of  the  poorer  land  will 
go  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  whole  country  will  suffer.  Our 
united  duty  then  is  this :  To  find  working  men  good  cottages 
and  gardens,  attached  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  ;  to  take  no  undue  notice  of  the  tirades  of  the  agi- 
tators, who  make  their  living  by  creating  a  discontented  feeling 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  this  kingdom,  but  set  our- 
selves resolutely  to  work  to  endeavour  to  redress  any  real 
grievances  which  may  exist.  It  is  very  possible  to  live  on, 
thinking  that  all  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  and  I  think  I  have  shown  tliat  the  agricultural  la- 
bouring classes  have  one  at  least,  the  want  of  a  better  pro- 
vision for  the  decline  of  life.  There  may  be  others  which 
temperate  discussion,  not  inflammatory  speeches,  will  bring 
out,  and  which  may  be  remedied.  As  I  said  before,  wages 
will  rise,  but  an  advance  of  wages  must  be  a  gradual  one  in 
order  to  be  useful.  One  especial  point  made  much  of  just  now 
is.  Of  how  many  hours  shall  the  day's  work"  consist  P  It  is 
demanded  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  nine  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  the  fact  of  this  not  being  acceded  to  is  looked  upon  as 
a  grievance.  I  believe  it  to  be  no  grievance  whatever.  Over 
hours  in  hay-time  and  harvest-time  have  always  been  paid  for 
by  the  allowance  of  beer ;  it  may  be  better  to  pay  for  them  in 
money.  Throughout  the  year  the  average  number  of  hours 
employed  do  not  exceed  9^  per  day,  and  indeed  1  do  not  think 
they  exceed  nine  hours  ;  the  employment  is  a  healthy  one,  and 
being  prineipally  conducted  out  of  doors  wet  weather  interferes 
much  with  this  nine  or  9|  hours  time,  so  that  including  pay- 
ment for  wet  days  I  am  quite  certain  that  nine  would  even 
now  be  no  more  than  the  average  time.  Tlie  farmer  has  a 
right  to  claim  an  extra  hour  in  the  summer  months.  The 
labourer  «uggests  that  six  o'clock  is  too  early  for  him  to  have 
had  his  breakfast  and  come  comfortably  to  work.  The  farmer 
claiming  his  10  hours  to  make  up  for  the  short  time  given  in 
winter  proposes,  in  order  to  meet  the  labourer's  objection,  that 
he  should  begin  work  at  half-past  six  o'clock  so  as  to  be  in 
time  if  wated  for  any  operation  connected  with  the  horses 
which  go  out  at  seven  o'clock,  and  give  another  half-hour  in 
the  evening.  To  this  I  fancy  I  hear  the  objection,  we  want 
those  half-hours  in  spring  evenings  for  our  gardens.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  a  friend,  and  he  immediately  answered,  let  us  by 
all  means  give  them  a  day  for  gardening.  This,  I  tiunk,  meets 
the  only  sensible  objection  the  men  can  have.  A  day  of  ten 
hours  in  the  garden,  just  when  it  requires  the  most  attention, 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  half  an  hour  on  20  dif- 
ferent days.  I  will  now  give  you  one  instance  of  what  I  con- 
sider a  farmer's  grievance,  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  events, 
and  it  is  tliis  :  The  striking  contrast  between  the  amount  of 
labour  periormed  by  a  number  of  men  at  work  by  the  day,  and 
by  an  equal  number  of  men  at  the  same  work  by  the  piece. 
It  is  said  tliat  comparisons  arc  odious ;  well,  in  this  case,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  odious  to  witness  the  comparative  results  of  a 
day's  work  by  two  such  sets  of  men.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
entirely  their  fault,  we  all  seem  to  expect  that  less  will  be  doue 
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by  the  day,  and  possibly  that  is  a  reason  that  there  is  so  great 
a  difference  made  between  the  prices  given  for  piece  work  and 
those  given  for  day  work,  and  tlie  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  if  day  pay  were  increased,  would  not  our  men  give  us 
more  work?  Mr.  Kuight  dashes  those  hopes  to  the  ground 
when  he  tells  us  that  one  of  the  objects  of  trades  unions  is 
"  to  obtain  for  the  workmen  the  best  rate  of  wages  their  ser- 
vices will  command,  and  then  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
in  whieli  tlie  wages  are  to  be  earned."  Besides  which  there  is 
this  difficulty.  The  value  of  the  work  done  by  diflerent  men 
materially  varies.  If  then  day  wages  are  paid  on  the  scale  of 
the  value  of  the  best  men,  we  must  either  overpay  all  the  rest, 
or  give  lower  wages  to  them.  The  latter  would  cause  so  much 
dissatisfaction  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  whilst 
the  former  would  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer.  It  is  necessary  in 
consequence  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  average 


of  the  men,  which  at  once  affords  a  striking  argument  in  favour 
of  having  as  much  as  possible  executed  by  the  piece,  so  that 
each  may  earn  according  to  his  ability.  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
clude in  one  paper  all  the  points  connected  with  this  subject. 
I  have,  I  am  afraid,  already  taken  up  too  much  time.  I  am 
painfully  aware  that  much  of  importance  has  been  omitted,  and 
much  that  is  in  it  might  have  been  said  more  forcibly,  in  fewer 
and  better  chosen  words.  I  regret  that  circumstances  should 
have  arisen  to  make  such  a  paper  necessary,  and  most  sincerely 
liope  that  amongst  all  classes  of  our  village  populations  our 
duty  to  our  God  and  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  will  always 
have  the  first  place  iu  our  hearts,  for  if  that  is  the  case  our 
mutual  difficuliies  will  be  smoothed  over,  the  rough  places 
made  smooth,  and  Mr.  Ellis's  wish  may  also  be  fulfilled,  that 
the  guiding  motto  of  the  workmen  of  England  shall  be — 
"Duty  to  the  race." 


AGRICULTURAL     AND      ROAD      LOCOMOTIVE      ENGINES. 


A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  use  of  these 
engines.  The  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Crawley  (chairman), 
Mr.  Biddnlph,  Lord  George  Cavendisli,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Eger- 
ton,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hibbert,  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  James  Howard, 
and  Mr.  E.  Stanley.  The  committee  sat  on  Tuesday  and  Eri- 
day  to  take  evidence. 

Mr.  T.  Aveli>Tt,  of  Rochester,  was  under  examination  during 
thewnole  of  Tuesday,  May  13,  when  he  spoke  to  the  extended  use 
of  agricultural  steam  engines,  as  well  as  to  tlie  regulations  re- 
quired for  their  use,  and  the  benefit  which  would  follow  from 
the  general  adoption  of  steam-ploughing  engines  to  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  as  well  as  to  the  public.  He  considered, 
looking  to  such  advantages,  that  the  cost  of  strengthening  and 
rebuilding  bridges  to  adapt  them  for  the  passage  over  of  en- 
gines should  fall  on  the  county  rates ;    for  so  long  as  owners 


were  liable  for  damage  the  use  of  such  engines  would  be  re- 
tarded. 

Mr.  CniprEXDEN,  the  owner  of  a  number  of  steam-engines 
used  in  Kent,  testified  to  their  safety  in  use  if  only  proper 
precautions  were  taken  ;  while  as  an  agriculturist  lie  could 
also  speak  to  the  national  advantage  which  would  result  from 
their  general  use,  not  only  in  increased  production,  but  by  the 
reduction  of  horse-power,  as  the  food  consumed  by  horses 
would  then  be  available  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  so  increase 
the  supply  of  animal  food.  Both  Mr.  Chippeuden  and  Mr. 
Aveling,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Howard,  estimated  the  increased 
yield  from  deeper  and  more  etficient  tillage  at  from  8  to  12 
bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  AViiiTE,  an  Aberdeen  miller,  spoke  to  the  great  economy 
attained  from  the  use  of  road  locomotive  engines  for  haulage 
purposes. 


THE 


GAME-LAWS        COiMMITTEE. 


At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  G,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  chair- 
man. 

Colonel  Ross,  examined,  said :  I  reside  at  Cromarty 
House,  Cromarty.  I  have  been  Convener  of  the  county  since 
1851.  I  am  the  landlord  of  Mr.  Begg,  who  lately  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee.  As  to  the  statement  made  by 
him  that  hares  and  rabbits  are  strictly  preserved  on  his  farm, 
I  can  only  say  that  everything  is  done  in  my  power  to  extir- 
pate rabbits,  and  the  keepers  are  instructed  to  that  effect.  As 
I  preserve  the  game,  and  1  do  not  allow  anybody  else  to  keep 
down  the  game,  Jlr.  Begg  had  not  the  privilege  of  killing  the 
ground  game.  [Witness  here  read  the  clause  in  the  lease  re- 
serving the  whole  game  ou  the  lands  specified  therein.] 
After  Mr.  Begg  became  tenant,  he  made  complaints  regarding 
the  quantity  of  game  preserved.  He  entered  upon  the  farm 
in  1800,  on  a  twelve-years'  lease.  He  frequently  applied  to 
have  his  lease  extended  to  nineteen  years  after  he  had  been 
for  a  short  time  in  possession.  Mr.  Begg  knew  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  got  the  farm.  Two  years  after  he  signed 
the  lease  for  nineteen  years,  Mr.  Begg  began  to  complain  as 
to  the  game,  and  in  1865  made  a  serious  complaint.  I  may 
mention  that  the  farm  was  let  out  at  a  low  rent,  on  account 
of  my  covers  being  close  to  the  fields.  The  average  rent  of 
all  the  farms  on  my  estites  is  35s.  per  imperial  acre,  with  the 
exception  of  five  farms  newly  taken  in.  But  for  the  game, 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Begg  would  have  let  for  SOs.  an  acre :  as  it 
was,  it  was  let  at  rather  less  than  £1  per  acre.  In  1865, 
when  he  claimed  damages  on  account  of  the  game,  my  factor 
wrote  a  letter,  dated  itli  August,  1860,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  permission  to  allow  £50  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
sustained  on  account  of  the  extra  stock  of  rabbits.  He 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  lease,  it  was  contemplated 
to  keep  a  considerable  head  of  game  on  the  land.  In  future 
Mr.  Begg  was  informed  that  the  landlord  would  limit  the  da- 
mages to  £35,  and  any  loss  over  that  would  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Begg,  hut  the  damage  would  first  of  all  have  to  be  valued.  I 
fnaintain  that  the  statement  of  my  factor  regarding  the  extra 
stock  of  rahbits  on  the  fa.rni  is  incorrect,    I  had  a  better  op- 


portunity of  judging  than  the  factor.  Mr.  Begg  had  no  right 
to  complain,  in  strict  justice,  unless  his  damage  exceeded 
£159,  this  being  the  difference  of  the  rental  that  the  farm 
would  have  let  for  but  for  the  game-  In  1SG9  JMr.  Begg 
wrote  to  me  three  times,  asking  me  to  appoint  a  valuator, 
according  to  the  former  agreement.  I  am  certain,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Begg's  statement,  that  I  must  have  answered 
the  letters.  I  refused  to  appoint  a  valuator,  for  this  reason — 
that  the  doing  so  on  my  part  was  conditional  on  matters 
going  on  in  an  amicable  spirit.  Mr.  Begg  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman  :  How  ? — By  writing  and  complaining 
witiiout  cause. 

The  Chairman  :  But  his  writing  as  to  the  quantity  of  game 
is  not  a  transgression  of  the  condition  ? — I  considered  it  to  be 
so. 

What  specific  statement  of  Mr.  Begg's  do  you  wish  to  con- 
tradict?— I  deny  in  toto  the  statement  that  on  one  day  I  went 
into  his  stackyard,  and  said  to  the  keeper  that  1  would  lay  on 
game  on  the  farm  to  redeem  myself.  I  never  speak  to  my 
keepers  about  anything  beyond  their  own  business. 

What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  .statement  of  his 
cattle  being  driven  over  the  rocks,  and  that  he  suspected  your 
head  gamekeeper  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Begg  is  fully  persuaded  as 
to  what  he  said  on  this  point,  but  he  is  labouiing  under  a 
great  delusion.  The  statement  is  not  credite:i  by  anybody  in 
the  county.  The  other  day  a  farmer  told  me  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  drive  cattle  over  rocks  ;  that  when  an 
animal  is  driven  it  looks  before  it,  and  if  it  tees  anything 
likely  to  frighten  it  it  turns  back.  My  present  head  keeper, 
who  was  under  keeper  with  the  man  referred  to,  lold  me  the 
other  day  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cattle  being  driven  over  the 
rocks,  and  this  could  hardly  have  been  done  by  the  head  keeper 
without  his  knowledge.  I  did  not  dismiss  the  keeper  on  ac- 
count of  the  allegations  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Begg. 
That  gentleman  says  that  he  sustained  no  loss  after  1869,  after 
the  keeper  was  dismissed.  In  regard  to  that  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  keeper  was  not  dismissed  till  1871,  or  two  years  after 
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the  time  stated,  I  cannot  question  the  accuracy  of  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  which  Mr.  Begg  stated  had  fallen  over  the  rocks. 

By  Mr.  Cameron. — An  animal  fell  over  the  rocks  on  the 
12th  April  last. 

Mr.  Whitbkead  :  Is  not  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  lost  over  the  rocks,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Begg,  such  an 
unusual,  unheard  of,  and  extraordinary  number  that  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  inquire  into  it  ? — I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  these  statements  until  this  evidence  came  out. 

But  having  heard  of  this  large  loss,  you  took  no  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  fact  P — No ;  because  I  never  believed  it  for  a 
moment,  for  the  thing  was  so  absurd. 

Mr.  Cajieron  :  What  you  do  not  believe  is  that  it  was 
the  keeper  who  drove  them  over  P — Yes ;  the  statement  is  too 
incredible. 

By  Mr.  Whitbread. — Mr.  Begg  never  made  a  written  com- 
plaint to  me  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  cattle  by  falling  over 
ocks. 

By  the  Chairman. — He  did  not  do  it  personally. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Begg  that  the 
keepers  when  ferreting  knocked  down  the  stone  walls  in 
the  fields,  and  did  not  build  them  up  again.  Is  that  so  ? — My 
orders  were  that  the  keepers  should  rebuild  the  walls.  I  ques- 
tioned my  keepers  on  this  point,  and  they  stated  that  they 
always  did  so.  A  very  great  deal  of  the  damage  set  down  to 
hares  and  rabbits  is  done  by  wood  pigeons.  In  order  to  keep 
wood  pigeons  off,  the  custom  is  to  employ  a  boy  to  frighten 
them  by  firing  a  pistol  occasionally.  Mr.  Begg  seldom  did 
that,  and  one  year  T  employed  a  person  to  keep  the  pigeons  and 
pheasants  off  his  newly-sown  land. 

By  the  Chairman. — The  reason  I  dismissed  my  keeper  was 
for  dishonesty.  In  1865  the  result  of  a  few  days'  shootings  on 
one  farm  was  as  follows :  First  day,  107  wood  pigeons,  2 
woodcocks,  23  hares,  113  rabbits;  seeeond  day,  17  partridges, 
21  pheasants,  5  woodcocks,  4  snipe,  31  hares,  84  rabbits. 

Will  you  state  the  whole  of  the  hares  and  rabbits  killed  on 
your  estate  in  the  season  P — Including  large  and  small,  the 
Humber  in  1865-6  was  463  hares,  3,789  rabbits  ;  1863-4,  628 
hares,  2,896  rabbits  ;  1864-5,  629  hares,  3,825  rabbits.  The 
average  on  which  these  were  killed  amounted  to  6,000  acres, 
of  which  800  were  wood. 

By  Mr.  Head.— The  numbers  last  j'ear  were— hares,  275  ; 
rabbits,  3,317. 

Mr.  Whitbread  :  In  regard  to  the  sentence  in  your 
factor's  letter  to  Mr.  Begg.  "  Whilst  matters  go  on  in  a  quiet 
and  neighbourly  way,"  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Begg  was  guilty 
of  unneighbourly  acts  which  justified  you  in  not  carrying  out 
the  agreement  made  with  him  except  this  complaint  of  making 
frivolous  complaints? — None  whatever. 

The  Chairman  :  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Begg  suffered 
game  damage  how  was  he  to  avail  himself  of  this  agreement, 
except  by  making  complaints  ? — By  making  complaints,  cer- 
tainly, if  damage  was  done,  but  to  make  them  without  cause  I 
considered  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  letter  on  which 
the  agreement  was  based. 

The  Chairman  :  This  letter  of  the  factor  supposes  there 
might  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  damage  done,  and  was  certain  that  it  provided  that  a  valu- 
ation should  be  made  when  Mr.  Begg  complained  of  damage 
being  done.  You  took  it  upon  yourself  to  say  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  you  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  factor  to 
get  the  alleged  damage  valued  ? 

Witness  :  No  ;  because  it  was  very  easy  to  see  in  walking 
through  the  fields  that  the  complaint  was  frivolous. 

The  Chairman  :  Then,  instead  of  adopting  the  suggestion 
of  the  factor,  you  said  you  would  be  your  own  valuator  P— 
Because  the  damage  did  not  come  up  to  that  point  when  a 
valuator  was  necessary. 

The  Chairman  :  But  that  was  for  the  valuator  to  ascertain  ? 

Witness  :  I  think  the  proprietor  has  a  right  to  judge  as  to 
the  advisability  of  calling  in  a  valuator. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  occupier  of  a  rabbit 
warren  of  3,000  acres,  and  of  arable  lands  of  1,000  acres, 
examined  by  Mr.  Clare  Read,  said  :  I  can  give  you  the  quan- 
tity of  rabbits  killed  by  me  during  the  seven  years  from  1855 
to  1802.  The  rabbits  are  told  in  tlie  dozen,  there  being  twelve 
to  the  dozen,  ten  dozen  to  the  hundred,  and  eleven  hundred  to 
the  thousand.  The  slaughter  for  the  following  years  was  : 
1855-6, 1840  dozen  and  ten  rabbits  ;  1856-7,  2,120  dozen  and 
nine;  1867-8,2,070  dozen  and  six;  1859-60,  2,940  dozen  and 
two;  1860-61,  2,429  dozen  and  ten  ;  1861-62,  2,270   dozen 


and  three.  I  dare  say  this  warren  has  been  devoted  to  rabbits 
since,  I  may  say,  the  Flood.  I  could  not  put  any  value  on 
the  land  for  other  purposes.  I  give  £578  a-year  for  the  srhole 
4,000  acres.  I  dare  say  you  will  not  find  such  a  spot  in  the 
whole  of  England.  I  have  fed  rabbits  on  gorse  and  turnips, 
and  also  upon  hay  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  snow  on  the  ground.  When  the  ground  is  covered,  it  wiU 
take  1 J  tons  of  hay  per  day.  I  occasionally  put  sheep  on  the 
warren,  and  they  eat  the  moss.  The  rabbits  won't  touch  it. 
I  do  not  believe  the  statement  that  40  couples  of  rabbits  can 
be  killed  to  the  acre.  I  have  known  the  fur  of  the  silver  grey 
rabbits  bring  24s.  per  dozen.  The  fencing  was  embedded 
some  inches  into  a  chalk  bed,  and  the  fence  was  2|  feet  above 
the  ground. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  rabbit  on  artificial 
grasses  ? — Nothing  in  the  shape  of  artificial  grasses  will  stand 
their  bite,  except  the  indigenous  grasses.  I  have  a  great  dis- 
like to  see  rabbits  outside  of  a  warren  ;  they  are  so  injurious 
to  the  crops.  I  would  not  have  a  farm  as  a  present,  were 
hares  and  rabbits  to  be  allowed  upon  it.  Hares  and  rabbits 
depreciate  property,  and  in  my  neighbourhood  the  Assessment 
Committee  are  determined  not  to  stand  the  thing  any  longer, 
and  have  resolved  in  future  to  assess  land  at  its  natural  value. 
In  ray  opinion,  a  fearful  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  assess- 
ing land  according  to  its  productive  qualities.  If  this  were 
done,  owners  could  then  rightly  claim  the  protection  of  the 
police  for  their  pheasants  and  game  as  for  their  sheep.  There 
can  be  no  difference  in  taking  one  as  the  other,  and  the  man 
who  takes  a  rabbit  is  just  as  much  a  thief  as  a  man  who  would 
take  a  sheep. 

Mr.  Read  :  Last  night  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  stated  that  the  rate  for  game  was  included  in  the 
measure  he  brought  forward,  and  I  understood  him  to  saj 
game  would  be  rated  separately.  What  is  your  opinion  ?— 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  impossible  to  rate  game,  for 
game  must  be  a  question  of  degree.  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
be  rated.  The  only  way  to  rate  game  is  to  take  the  annual 
productive  powers  of  the  land,  and  rate  it  accordingly,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  stocked  by  hares  and  rabbits  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman. — I  should  like  to  see  all  game  made 
private  property.  I  would  punish  a  person  for  taking  a  rabbit 
in  the  same  way  as  for  taking  a  lamb.  I  draw  a  distinction 
between  those  who  poach  at  night  and  those  who  poach  dur- 
ing the  day. 

By  Sir  George  Grey. — My  opinion  is  that  the  Game-laws 
should  be  abolished,  and  game  made  private  property. 

On  Friday,  May  9,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  James  Tennant,  of  Seafortb,  near  Leeds,  formerly 
owner  of  property  in  Scotland,  was  examined  by  the  chair- 
man. He  stated  that  the  Applecross  estate,  Ross-shire,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  sold  some  years 
ago,  and  was  bought  by  several  gentlemen,  he  himself  buying 
part  of  it. 

Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Purves  as  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  by  deer  forests  ? 
— Yes,  it  has. 

The  Chairman  drew  witness's  attention  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  read  by  Mr.  Purves,  stating  that  one  village  at  least 
had  been  depopulated  and  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  a  deer- 
forest.  The  name  of  the  village  was  Gorton,  in  Ross-shire. 
Mr.  Mundell  also  spoke  of  the  same  thing.  He  (the  chair- 
man) asked  whether  the  statement  respecting  Gorton  was  true 
or  notP 

Witness  :  In  some  respects  it  is  wholly  untrue,  and  in 
others  greatly  exaggerated.  The  estate  on  which  that  village 
is  situated  was  sold  and  became  the  property  of  several  owners. 
It  was  in  the  year  1862  that  the  transaction  referred  to  respect- 
ing Gorton  took  place. 

Had  the  forest  been  under  sheep  P — It  was  held  as  one  large 
sheep-farm. 

WhatAvas  the  rent  as  a  sheep-farm  P — About  ^743. 

What  is  it  now  P— I  should  say  about  £3,000. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  deer-forest  P 
— I  should  say  not  more  than  one-half. 

Can  you  describe  what  was  the  former  state  of  Gorton  P — 
It  consisted  of  eight  wretclffed  cottages.  Two  of  the  best 
remain  now.  The  other  six  families  were  paid  by  Lord  Hill 
for  their  stock  and  fixtures,  and  were  removed  on  to  other 
farms  at  a  lower  rent. 
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Then  of  these  hovels  only  two  remain  ? — No ;  but  five  new 
cottages  have  been  built. 

Do  you  think  they  were  put  in  as  good  a  position  as  be- 
fore P — I  should  think  so.  I  should  mention  that  these  cot- 
tages were  not  removed  for  a  deer  forest,  but  for  the  building 
of  Lord  Hill's  mansion,  which  could  not  have  been  there  with 
those  wretched  hovels  in  front.  No  doubt  the  mansion  was 
required  for  sport,  such  as  shooting  and  deer-stalking. 

Can  you  say  what  was  the  population  ? — No.  There  were 
eight  houses,  and  you  might  say  four  persons  to  each. 

Were  they  moved  off  the  estate  ? — No  ;  there  is  a  greater 
population  now  than  there  was  then. 

Mr.  Tennant  was  about  to  read  letters  on  this  subject  when 
objection  was  raised,  and  the  room  was  cleared  while  the 
committee  deliberated  on  the  point.  On  tlie  readmission  of 
the  public, 

Witness,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  reiterated  his  belief  that 
there  is  as  large  a  population  now  at  Gorton  as  formerly. 
Wages  had  increased. 

Did  Mr.  Mathewson  make  a  purchase  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  deer  or  sheep  ? — Sheep. 

Did  Mr.  Shaw  purchase  property  there  ? — Yes,  I  am  the 
occupier  of  one  of  his  sheep  farms.  He  made  all  sorts  of 
improvements  in  draining  and  planting.  He  has  ten  labourers 
on  his  estate  besides  gamekeepers  and  gillies.  There  was  no 
population  on  that  part  of  the  estate,  which  used  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Leeds'  before. 

Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  other  deer  forests  ? — I 
know  that  Sir  John  Stewart  has  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
acres.  His  deer  forests  include  part  of  the  farms  of  Mr. 
Scott,  who  died,  so  that  there  was  no  displacement  there. 
At  Applecross  itself  Lord  Middleton  has  displaced  no  sheep 
for  deer. 

Taking  the  whole  of  wliat  was  formerly  the  Duke  of  Leeds' 
estate  throughout ;  Gorton  is  the  only  one  you  know  where 
the  population  was  removed  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  was  not  for 
deer.  There  are  five  mansions  there  now,  and  about  thirty 
cottages. 

I  believe  you  have  considered  the  Game-laws,  and  you  have 
game  on  your  Yorkshire  estates? — Yes;  the  tenants  have 
liberty  to  kill  ground  game,  except  by  shooting. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  damage  done  by  winged  game  ? — 
No  ;  and  I  was  much  astonished  to  see  it  stated  that  £100  of 
damage  had  been  done  by  grouse.  I  would  like  to  see  a  sum- 
mary process  for  recovery  of  damage  done  by  game. 

By  Mr.  Cajieron. — If  there  were  no  deer  forests  in  that 
district,  I  do  not  see  what  the  population  could  do,  but  live 
on  fishing.  The  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  is  not  fit 
for  cultivation. 

By  Mr.  Winn. — I  should  not  have  any  objection  to  game 
being  rated. 

Lord  Elcuo  :  You  have  considerable  legal  experience  in 
drawing  leases  and  so  on_  Do  you  believe,  if  a  law  was 
passed  by  Parliament  to  give  a  concurrent  right  to  the  game 
by  landlord  and  tenant,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  their 
privately  making  their  own  arrangements  ? — No  ;  they  could 
make  either  private  or  public  agreements,  unless  landlords 
and  tenants  are  prevented  from  making  any  agreen  ents  at  all. 

Do  you  remember  a  clearing  in  '55  or  '56  for  sheep. — Yes  ; 
that  was  for  sheep,  and  not  for  deer. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  property  at  that  time. 

The  Cha.IRMa:!<^  :  From  the  Census  returns  you  have  in 
your  hand,  what  was  the  population  of  the  parish  in  which 
Gorton  is  situate,  in  1861  ?— 1,592. 

And  in  1871  ?— 1,629. 

So  there  was  an  increase? — Yes. 

What  was  the  population  of  Ross-shire  ? — The  rural  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  towns,  in  1861  was  59,147,  and  in  1871  it 
was  52,910. 

Mr.  Cameron  :  So  that,  whereas  the  whole  population  of 
the  rural  parts  of  the  county  has  decreased,  the  population  of 
that  particular  parish  has  increased  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Walpole,  an  attorney,  residing  near  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, said  he  practised  at  the  Petty  Sessions  in  that  district, 
and  was  often  retained  to  defend  accused  persons.  His  own 
impression  was  that  the  Game-laws  were  not  satisfactorily 
administered,  especially  in  the  counties,  and  that  the  punish- 
ments were  too  severe,  except  in  cases  of  violence.  He 
believed  the  laws  were  more  leniently  administered  now  than 
they  used  to  be  ;  but  he  thought  convictions  now  took  place 


which  were  not  warranted  by  the  evidence.  No  doubt  it 
might  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  have  a 
bias  in  the  direction  of  the  side  of  the  case  advocated,  say  by 
himself,  in  defending  prisoners. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  think  among  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of 
justice  at  Petty  Sessions  ? — I  think  there  is. 

With  the  Game-laws  only,  or  with  other  laws  as  well  ?— 
With  the  Game-  laws  chiefly.  Por  a  first  offence  he  thought  a 
fine  of  58.  would  generally  be  sufficient.  He  could  not  say  that 
magistrates  regulated  the  amount  of  fine  according  to  the 
amount  of  costs. 

Mr.  Robert  Haward  was  examined  as  follows  by  the 
Chairman :  I  am  a  farmer,  and  farm  250  acres  of  my  own 
land  near  Halesworth,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  Gsme-laws  ? — I 
have. 

With  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  people  generally,  or 
with  reference  to  the  agricultural  interests  ? — I  have  con- 
sidered them  generally. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  re- 
gards  game  ? — Decidedly  not. 

What  are  the  evils  you  wish  to  point  out  ? — In  the  first 
place  I  consider  the  Game-laws  were  bad  before  the  passing  of 
the  Poaching  Prevention  Act,  and  I  think  that  that  Act  has 
intensified  the  evils  which  previously  existed. 

Your  complaint  is  chiefly  against  the  Poaching  Prevention 
Act  ? — To  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  wholly. 

Can  you  point  out  to  us  any  probable  cause  of  offence  ? — • 
Yes.  I  complain  of  it  because  under  that  Act  the  police,  in- 
stead of  being  employed  in  watching  our  property,  are  now  to 
a  great  extent  employed  in  watching  game  preserves  ;  and  as  I 
do  not  choose  to  have  an  unreasonable  quantity  of  game  on  my 
farm,  I  have  to  pay  for  watching  the  game  of  others.  My 
property  has  game-preserving  estates  on  three  sides  of  it,  and 
we  are  exposed  to  a  lot  of  petty  pilfering,  owing  to  the  police 
being  elsewhere  engaged  iu  looking  after  game-preserves. 

You  think  that  the  police  neglect  their  other  duties  iu  order 
to  watch  for  poachers.  Do  they  go  off  the  roads  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — They  keep  on  the  roads,  but  they  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  watching  game. 

Has  the  police-force  in  your  county  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — It  has  increased  to  some 
extent,  but  not  very  largely.  1  am  not  a  magistrate,  and  can- 
not say  whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  that,  but  I  believe  it 
is.  The  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  Act.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  memorials  have  been  sent  by  inhabitants  of 
particular  places  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  asking  that  policemen 
should  be  stationed  there,  but  I  know  that  great  dissatisfaction 
has  been  caused  by  policemen  being  removed  from  certain 
parishes  into  the  proximity  of  game-preserves.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  lost  any  property  myself,  but  I  know  that  many 
of  my  neighbours  have  from  time  to  time.  . 

More  so  than  formerly  ?^Yes.  I  don't  state  that  the 
police  are  employed  in  watching  game  without  being  prepared 
to  prove  it.  In  1862  a  policeman  was  watching  with  a  game- 
keeper, and  they  took  two  men  who  were  walking  along  the 
road.  The  policemen  searched  the  men,  and  finding  that  one 
of  them  had  a  net  upon  him — a  net  that  was  quite  dry,  and 
had  not  been  used — they  were  proceeded  against,  convicted, 
and  fined  £5  each  and  costs  ;  in  default  of  payment,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  two  months.  I  complain  of  the  police  patrolling 
the  roads  in  company  with  gamekeepers. 

But  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  allows  the  police  to  stop  mffn 
on  the  road,  and  if  men  are  stopped  who  have  been  in  pursuit 
of  game,  the  police  only  do  their  duty  P — Yes  ;  but  they  have 
no  right  to  be  employed  in  assisting  gamekeepers. 

You  object  to  the  law  ? — I  do. 

But  supposing  that  to  be  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  act  according  to  it,  is  it  not  ? — Of  course  it  is.  I 
think  that  in  that  case  the  evidence  was  strained  and  the  law 
was  strained  in  order  to  convict  the  men,  and  that  was  the 
general  opinion.  1  was  not  in  court  to  hear  the  case,  but  I 
met  the  men  coming  down  the  town  with  a  policeman  on  each 
side.  The  men  were  handcuffed  together  as  though  they  had 
been  committing  the  greatest  crime. 

Is  it  the  practice  in  your  part  of  the  country  to  handcuff 
men  on  such  a  charge  ? — Yes.  I  have  seen  other  cases,  and 
not  only  that,  but  I  have  seen  poachers  with  leg-irons  on  as 
weU  as  handcuffs. 

That  is  very  unusual,  is  it  not  ?— I  have  seen  it  done, 
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Were  the  men  to  whom  you  saw  this  done  very  violent 
characters  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

If  the  two  men  you  have  mentioned  had  not  been  liand- 
cuffed,  and  had  resisted,  the  policemen  would  have  had  some 
ditliculty  in  conveying  them  to  prison,  would  they  not  ? — I 
should  not  have  thought  so  much  of  it  if  there  had  only 
been  one  policeman,  but  there  were  two,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  would  have  had  any  difficulty  in  taking  the  men  to 
prison  witliout  handcuffs.  I  have  some  other  cases  which 
have  all  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  and  have  not  been  con- 
tradicted. 

Do  you  think  that  everything  which  appears  in  the  news- 
papers, and  is  uncontradicted,  is  necessarily  true  ? — If  it 
were  not,  and  it  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  it  would  be 
contradicted. 

Do  you  think  that  everyone  thinks  is  worth  his  while  to 
contradict  false  statements  that  are  made  about  him  ? — I 
should  think  so;  I  should. 

Do  you  think  that  members  of  Parliament  would  have 
time  to  contradict  all  the  untruths  that  are  told  about  them  ? 
— I  should  think  if  they  were  gross  falsehoods  they  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  Read  :  Were  not  these  statements  you  speak  of  re- 
ports of  the  Petty  Sessions  proceedings  in  the  county  papers  ? 
— Yes ;  and  the  case  I  wish  now  to  mention  was  commented 
on  in  the  Times  and  Bail;/  News  as  a  most  unfair  and  partial 
decision. 

The  Chairman  :  But  we  want  facts  that  are  within  your 
own  knowledge.— I  will  then  give  that  of  a  farmer  living 
near  me.  He  had  a  cow  ill,  and  his  son  got  up  about  one  in 
the  morning  to  look  at  it.  When  he  had  loi'ked  at  the  cow, 
it  being  a  bright  moonlight  night,  he  went  into  a  field  ad- 
joining, and  there  among  a  piece  of  beet  he  saw  a  lot  of  hares. 
He  threw  a  stick  at  them,  and  the  hares,  of  course,  ran  away. 
A  little  while  afterwards  he  met  a  policeman,  who  said,  "  Do 
you  often  get  up  in  the  night  ?"  "  No  not  often,"  he  replied  ; 
"  why  ?  "  "  Well,"  said  the  policeman,  "  you  were  up  such 
a  night  ?  "  "  Yes ;  I  had  a  cow  ill."  "  And  I  saw  you  throw 
your  stick  at  the  hares."  Now,  I  believe  the  policeman  was 
watching  those  hares ;  he  was  not  seen  by  the  man. 

But  supposing  the  policeman  were  watching  the  man's 
house  and  had  seen  a  stranger  about  and  watched  him,  you 
would  have  been  well  satisfied  ?— Yes,  because  he  would  have 
been  doing  his  duty.  But  tliis  was  not  a  case  of  watching  the 
premises :  he  was"  watching  the  hares.  The  farmer's  son 
never  saw  him,  but  he  saw  the  farmer's  son,  and  why  should 
the  policeman  have  been  lying  by  the  spot  where  the  hares 
were? 

Supposing  it  had  not  been  a  farmer's  son,  but  a  thief,  would 
it  not  have  been  very  desirable  that  the  thief  should  not  see 
the  policeman,  but  that  the  policeman  should  see  the  thief  ? — 
A  thief  would  not  have  gone  into  a  field  of  mangold  wurtzel. 

Was  the  farmer's  son  prosecuted  ?— No,  there  was  nothing 
*to  prosecute  him  for. 

And  what  do  you  complain  of?— The  policeman  watching 
those  hares  instead  of  the  property. 

Have  you  any  other  cases  ? — Yes,  I  have  one  I  consider  a 
very  gross  case.  It  occurred  in  December,  18fi2.  I  object 
there  to  the  magisterial  decision.  (Witness  furnished  the 
record  of  the  case.) 

Any  other  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Walpole  as  to  the  case 
of  Puller  which  he  mentioned. 

Have  you  any  other  reason  for  objecting  to  the  Game-laws  ? 
— Yes,  1  object  to  the  quantity  of  game  existing  now  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  period  before  the  passing  of  the  Poaching 
Prevention  Act. 

Is  that  witli  reference  to  the  damage  done  to  agriculture  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

You  think  that  Act  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  up  a 
larger  head  of  game  P — Yes,  I  know  it  has. 

By  stojiping  poaching  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  that  alto- 
gether, but  whether  it  is  partly  by  stopping  poacliing  and 
partly  by  the  policemen  being  employed  in  watching  and  pre- 
serving the  game,  such  is  the  case.  I  object  to  see  the  crops 
of  my  brother  farmers  eaten  up  by  game  as  they  are. 

iJo  you  tliink  the  Act  has  increased  game  by  checking 
poaching  ? — It  has  enabled  the  game  preservers  to  preserve  a 
great  deal  more  game,  whether  by  checking  poacliing  or 
offering  ficilities  for  lessening  the  cost  of  preserving  game.  1 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  lessened  the  number  of  keepers. 

Would  you  like  to  see  tlie  (quantity  of  gan^e  diminished  by 


means  of  poachers  ? — I  should  like  to  see  it  diminished  by  any 
means. 

Lawful  or  unlawful  ? — Rather  than  see  my  brother  farmers 
crippled  and  ruined  I  would  see  the  game  done  away  with  al- 
together. 

And  you  would  rather  see  game  diminished  by  poachers 
than  not  at  all  ? — I  would.  There  is  a  parish  called  Westle- 
ton,  near  me,  where  there  is  a  regular  gang  of  poachers  and 
always  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Those  men  do  not  work 
on  the  farms  ;  they  all  live  by  poaching  or  fishing. 

The  police  do  not  look  after  them  ? — The  police  are  power- 
less there.  The  poachers  form  a  regular  organised  association. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  a  club  Now  and  then  one  or 
two  are  taken  by  the  police,  but  the  gang  still  flourishes  and 
the  farmers  do  not  like  to  interfere  with  them. 

Do  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  encourage  poach- 
ing ? — I  do  not  say  they  encourage  poaching,  but  they  look 
on  this  gang  as  their  friends.  These  men  never  commit  rob- 
beries. There  is  no  parish  where  there  are  fewer  depreda- 
tions and  thefts  than  in  Westleton. 

Is  there  much  game  there  ? — Yes,  plenty. 

And  do  you  think  that  if  there  was  no  game  those  men 
would  turn  to  an  honest  way  of  getting  their  hvelihood? — 1 
have  do  doubt  of  it.  I  have  cases  of  farmers  who  have  been 
crippled  by  the  over  preservation  of  game.  I  have  their  own 
word  for  it  in  writing  here. 

We  cannot  have  their  letters,  but  you  can  state  what  you 
know  of  parties  who  have  been  so  injured  ? — I  know  the  per- 
sons and  I  know  the  facts.  The  first  case  is  that  of  a  man 
who  left  his  farm  at  Michaelmas,  1868,  after  keeping  it  for 
seven  years.  He  had  lost  £1,500  in  that  time  through  the 
game  preserved  there.  He  took  the  farm  on  the  landlord's 
promise  that  he  should  not  be  hurt  by  the  game.  The  farm 
was  about  300  acres,  and  the  rent  would  be  about  25s.  an  acre. 
It  is  nearly  all  arable,  part  of  it  being  pasture.  In  my  neigh- 
bouriiood,  in  1866,  3,000  head  of  game  were  killed  in  two 
days  on  one  estate  ;  on  another  estate,  1,500  head  were  killed 
in  one  day ;  on  a  third,  1,800  head  were  killed  in  one  day  ; 
and  on  a  fourth  estate  of  1,000  acres  3,000  head  were  killed  in 
three  months.  These  cases  were  all  in  Suffolk.  The  amount  of 
game  killed  was  much  greater  than  before,  and  more  of  it, 
both  ground  and  winged  game,  was  killed  in  a  year  than 
before. 

Lord  Elciio  :  Do  you  know  for  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  game  killed  at  the  present  time,  taking  the 
whole  year  through,  than  was  killed  before  the  Poaching 
Prevention  Act  was  passed  ? — They  won't  let  me  know  that 
now,  but  until  about  the  year  1867  they  used  to  publish  iu 
the  county  papers  the  amount  of  game  killed  at  their  Jin// nes. 
Years  ago,  they  used  to  think  it  a  great  thing  to  kill  1,000 
head  in  a  day,  and  I  remember  the  case  of  a  gentleman  near 
me  who  was  quite  disappointed  because  the  rain  interfered 
with  a  day's  sport,  and  prevented  the  killing  of  1,000  head. 
In  former  years,  they  had  the  same  number  of  day's  shooting 
as  now,  and  killed  less  game. 

Do  you  know  that  for  a  fact  ?— Yes.  I  live  near  them,  and 
if  I  did  not  see  what  went  on  my  ears  would  tell  me,  for  I 
hear  the  roar  of  musketry  from  morning  till  night. 

The  Chairman  :  As  if  a  sort  of  general  action  were  going 
on?— 5fes. 

Is  the  game  generally  sold  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  distribution  among  the  farmers  on  whose  land 
it  is  found  ? — They  may  have  a  brace  or  two  of  hares,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  game  is  sold,  and  tons  of  it  are  sent  up  to  London. 

Have  you  anything  else  to  state? — I  wish  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  Game-laws  upon  the  labouring  class.  The  first  case  I 
will  give  you  is  that  of  a  man  who  lived  in  one  of  my  cot- 
tages, and  I  took  his  story  down  from  his  own  mouth.  He 
told  me,  "I  shall  have  to  leave  your  house."  I  asked, 
"  Why  ?"  He  said,  "  Because  the  hares  come  over  my  garden 
so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  me.  I  can  grow  notliing  but  pota- 
toes. I  went  and  looked  into  my  garden  a  little  while  ago, 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  seven  hares  were  there 
eating  my  crops.  I  can  grow  no  vegetables."  I  said  to  him, 
"  Wliy  don't  you  kill  the  hares  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  must  not." 
I  asked  him  "  Why  ?"  lie  said,  "  I  should  be  punished."  I 
said,  "  What,  for  killing  hares  in  your  own  garden?  Non- 
sence  !  Kill  the  hare  and  eat  it,  and  don't  tell  me  that  any 
more." 

That  was  your  own  ground  ? — Yes. 

And  you  had  not  reserved  the  right  to  kill  game  ?— INo.    In 
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that  parish  game  was  strictly  preserved.  Well,  he  set  a  trap 
and  canglit  a  hare  and  he  did  as  I  told  hira,  he  ate  it.  Ou  the 
following  Monday  morning,  after  he  had  been  at  work  an 
hour  and  a-half,  his  employer  came  to  him  and  told  him  he 
had  been  ordered  to  discharge  him  at  once  as  he  had  been  told 
the  man  had  killed  hares  in  his  own  garden.  The  employer 
said  he  had  a  letter  from  his  landlord  ordering  him  to  discharge 
the  man.  The  man  applied  for  other  work  on  the  same  estate, 
but  uo  one  would  employ  hira,  and  I  gave  hira  work  becanse  no 
one  else  would.  His  boy,  who  was  working  on  another  ten- 
ant's estate,  was  also  discharged  at  the  same  time,  because  the 
father  had  killed  a  hare  in  his  own  garden. 

There  was  no  fault  in  the  law  there,  was  there  ? — It  was  a 
gross  hardship  on  the  man. 

I  should  say  it  was  very  scandalous  if  you  wanted  my 
opinion  ;  but  there  was  no  fault  in  the  law  ? — If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  law  they  could  not  have  kept  so  large  a  quantity 
of  game. 

The  man  had  a  perfect  right,  as  you  told  him,  to  kill  hares 
feeding  in  his  garden,  and  no  law  could  punish  him  for  that  ? 
— No.     This  case  occurred  in  January  or  February,  1869. 

Have  you  any  more  cases  of  this  sort  ? — I  have  a  much  worse 
case,  one  which  occurred  about  20  years  ago,  and  I  should 
like  to  mention  it  because  the  man  has  been  for  the  last  20 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  poachers  in  the  district.  I  will  give  you  his 
history.  He  was  a  small  tradesman — a  shoemaker — and  had 
a  meadow  in  which  he  kept  a  cow  or  two.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
thriving,  industrious  man.  Un  the  5th  of  February,  about 
20  years  since,  he  and  his  hoy  went  out  for  a  walk.  He  had 
his  gun  with  him,  and  a  partridge  getting  up  he  shot  it.  The 
bird  fell  wounded,  but  ran  into  a  liedge  and  he  never  got  it. 
lie  was,  however,  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  killing 
game  out  of  season  and  fined  £1  and  costs.  Directly  after- 
wards he  had  to  pay  a  double  certificate,  which  at  £4<  Is.  lOd. 
came  to  £8  Ss.  8d.  He  was  then  sumraoned  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Taxes  for  killiog  game  without  a  licence  and 
fined  in  the  full  penalty  of  £20.  As  he  could  not  pay  all  this, 
they  seized  his  cows  under  a  distress  warrant.  He  got  the 
money  and  paid  it,  so  that  that  one  partridge,  which  he  did  not 
have,  cost  him  over  £30.  He  had  afterwards  to  give  up  his 
meadow  and  sell  his  cows,  and  then  he  became  a  most  in- 
veterate poacher.  Those  prosecutions  have  wholly  broken 
him  up,  and  he  has  been  in  gaol  lots  of  times.  His  wife 
told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  story  of  how  his  home 
was  broken  up  just  when  they  were  getting  on  so  comfortably. 
He  has  been  in  prison  so  often  since  for  poaching  that  a  little 
while  ago  he  was  sent  there  for  something  else — stealing  some 
beer  from  a  cellar. 

You  have  never  known  a  case  of  these  cumulative  penalties 
being  enforced  in  the  last  20  years  ? — I  have  seen  reports  of 
their  being  enforced  in  the  newspapers. 

To  the  same  extent  ? — No,  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Had  the  man  you  speak  of  been  convicted  of  poaching  be- 
fore he  shot  the  partridge  ? — No,  there  had  never  been  the 
least  slur  on  his  character.  He  had  always  been  respected  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and  the  prosecutions  to  which  he  was 
subjected  were  the  beginning  of  his  ruin. 

Have  you  anything  else  to  state? — Yes,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  bought  by  the  game-preser- 
vers. We  constantly  have  men  running  about  through  the 
game-preserves,  and  taking  the  eggs,  for  which  they  are  now 
getting  as  much  as  from.  12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  men  to  leave  their  work,  and  look  for  nests. 
They  go  in  a  gang  of  perhaps  12,  and  divide  themselves 
perhaps  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  will  meet  the  game- 
keepers, and  hold  them  in  tow  while  the  rest  go  round  and 
pick  up  the  eggs. 

Do  the  keepers  buy  the  eggs  without  asking  any  questions  ? 
— They  generally  give  a  man  an  order — "  I  want  so  many 
eggs,"  and  he  gets  thera.  The  keeper  buys  them  at  one  price, 
and  sells  thera  at  another. 

Do  they  go  to  the  licensed  dealer  ? — No,  the  licensed  dealer 
dare  not  deal  in  thera.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  keepers 
ever  buy  the  eggs  from  each  other.  Another  great  objection 
I  have  is  to  the  unfair  assessment  we  have,  the  farms  being 
assessed  not  at  what  they  are  worth,  but  at  what  they  are 
worth  as  game  farms. 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Com- 


mons for  rating  game  ? — If  that  were  passed  it  would  very 
much  improve  matters. 

W  hat  changes  would  yo  u  like  to  see  in  the  law  ? — I  don't 
care  if  the  Game-laws  are  abolished  altogether.  There  was  a 
Committee,  which  sat  in  1847,  and  they  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  recommending  ten  alterations  in  the  Game-laws. 
One  of  these  was  the  employment  of  the  police  to  watch  the 
game,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  do  this.  Eight  of  the  altera- 
tions were  in  favour  of  ameliorating  the  Game-laws  and 
making  them  less  strict,  but  none  of  them  were  carried  out. 
I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  the  Game-laws  being  amended. 
It  was  the  same  when  we  had  the  Corn-laws.  No  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Corn-laws  were 
swept  away,  root  and  branch.  Seeing  the  Game-laws  iu  their 
present  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
practised  under  them,  I  wish  to  see  them  abolished  alto- 
gether. 

Should  you  like  to  see  the  Law  of  Trespass  made  more 
stringent? — No. 

Supposing  there  were  no  Game-laws,  would  not  the  temp- 
tation to  trespass  be  greater  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  as  there 
would  then  only  be  a  moderate  quantity  of  game. 

If  the  law  were  altered,  and  a  man  trespassed  on  your  land 
for  game,  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  County  Court  judge  or 
to  the  magistrates  to  complain  ? — I  could  not  possibly  prose- 
cute before  the  magistrates,  because  I  believe  the  Game-laws 
are  wrong.  I  should  prefer  to  sue  him  before  the  County 
Court  judge  for  civil  damages. 

At  present  the  Game-laws  prevent  the  killing  of  game  out 
of  season.  Would  you  like  to  abolish  that  restriction  ? — I 
should  like  to  see  the  Game-laws  abolished  altogether. 

Would  you  like  to  have  no  fence  time  or  close  time  ? — I 
would  have  no  Game-laws,  but  I  would  have  a  close  time. 

Would  you  abolish  licences? — That  is  a  question  of  re- 
venue, and  I  should  not  like  to  interfere  with  it.  I  say  gene- 
rally that  the  way  iu  which  defendants  are  treated  in  game 
prosecutions  is  so  harsh  and  unjust,  that  I  would  rather  see 
them  done  away  with,  and  leave  actions  relating  to  game  and 
trespass  to  the  County  Courts. 

By  Lord  Maiion. — Farmers  dare  not  employ  labourers  who 
are  said  to  be  poachers.  I  know  plenty  of  cases  where  police- 
men have  complained  against  labourers,  and  the  farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  discharge  thera.  I  never  asked  a  gamekeeper 
to  look  after  my  game :  I  should  be  ashamed  to  do  it. 
Poachers  don't  come  to  me  !  they  go  where  there  is  more 
game  preserved,  and  where  they  will  find  more  on  one  field 
than  they  can  on  ten  of  mine.  I  am  no  sportsman  myself,  but 
I  like  to  have  a  sprinkling  of  game  for  my  friends. 

By  Lord  Elcho. — I  never  ask  my  friends  how  much  game 
they  kill :  they  kill  what  they  like,  and  take  it  away.  They 
may  kill  100  head  of  hares  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  pos- 
sibly about  the  same  number  of  rabbits. 

Mr.  Read  :  Although  you  are  in  favour  of  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Game-laws,  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  evil  done  by  game  preservation  is  the  d»-iage  done 
by  hares  and  rabbits  ? — They  are  more  destructive  .an  winged 
game ;  but  I  have  known  the  French  partridges  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  the  young  wheat,  which  they  work  all  the  way 
through  the  winter,  and  they  also  get  into  the  beet  and  the 
spring  corn,  where  they  are  very  destructive. 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year  I  suppose  the  partridges 
eat  insects,  as  the  rooks  do  ? — What  they  do  when  they  cannot 
get  corn  I  don't  know.  The  English  partridges  do  no  harm , 
the  French  partridges  do. 

If  you  had  the  right  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits,  supposing 
you  were  a  tenant-farmer,  would  you  care  about  the  winged 
game  being  kept  up  by  your  landlord  ? — That  would  depend 
on  where  the  farm  lay.  If  it  lay  close  to  extensive  covers, 
where  a  great  many  pheasants  and  French  partridges  were 
kept,  I  should  consider  myself  aggrieved. 

Where  they  are  kept  like  barn-door  fowls  they  are  destruc- 
tive ?— Yes. 

But  as  a  general  rule  the  hares  and  rabbits  are  worse  than 
the  winged  game  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  DejNT  :  You  do  not  advocate  the  entire  destruction  of 
game  ? — Certainly  not. 

You  would  only  prevent  the  Game-laws  from  making  game 
trespass  a  criminal  matter  ? — Yes. 

And  make  the  protection  of  game  a  civil  business  ? — Yes, 

N    N 
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By  Mr.  Winn. — I  could  not  conscientiously  prosecute  a 
poacher.  I  never  did  it  in  my  life.  The  operation  of  the 
Game-laws  is  so  cruel. 

At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  John  Brock,  occupying  Anthorn  Farm,  abont  five 
miles  from  Wick,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  loss  of  sheep  which 
died  from  rot,  occasioned  partly  hy  the  weather,  and  partly 
from  feeding  on  ground  soiled  by  rabbits.  He  had  read  part 
of  Mr.  Purves's  evidence,  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  whole  of  it.  He  said  he 
differed  with  him  on  the  protection  afforded  to  grouse. 
My  sheep  died  in  January,  March,  April,  and  May.  They 
had  been  disturbed  in  November. 

Mr.  Wright,  a  licensed  land  valuer  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester since  1843,  stated  that  in  seven  or  eight  instances  he 
had  been  called  in  to  value  the  damage  done  by  ground  game. 
In  ISiS  he  awarded  damages  to  one  tenant  to  the  amount  of 
£800  for  one  year  on  a  farm  of  1,300  acres,  of  which  one- 
fourth  was  arable.  That  was  exclusive  of  winged  game.  In 
some  parts  the  damage  was  as  high  as  £13  an  acre.  The 
tenant  had  let  away  his  right  to  the  ground  game— that  is  to 
say,  the  landlord  reserved  the  right.  Witness  was  never  called 
in  again  on  that  farm.  The  tenant  If-ft  soon  after.  In  ano- 
ther case,  eleven  years  afterwards,  he  estimated  damage  done 
on  a  farm  to  the  amount  of  £84.  That  was  with  reference  to 
a  fourteen  acre  field  of  wheat  only.  In  1864  he  valued  some 
barley  ground  in  the  same  county  in  August,  on  behalf  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  shooting.  On  about  three  acres  of  land  he 
awarded  £14  9s.  3d.  That  led  to  the  rabbits  being  put  an 
end  to.  In  1865  he  valued  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Lancashire.  The  amount  was  £1,074  7s.  6d.  That  was  on 
711  acres.  Another  valuer  estimated  it,  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant,  at  £1,305  7s.  6d.  About  two  months  ago  he  was 
over  the  farm  again.  On  the  former  visit  there  was  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  ground  game.  On  the  last  visit  there- 
was  a  great  change  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  crops. 

Mr.  Pell  :  lou  must  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  feeling  with  respect  to  ground  game  in  the  country  P 
— There  is  a  strong  feeling  against  it,  especially  with  regard 
to  rabbits.  There  was  not  any  strong  feeling  against  phea- 
sants or  partridges. 

Do  you  think  in  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  the  difficulty 
could  have  been  met  by  enclosing  the  land  with  wire  ? — No  ; 
if  you  had  enclosed  the  rabbits  wholly  in  the  plantations  they 
would  have  died. 

Do  you  believe  preservation  of  ground  game  interferes  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  P— Undoubtedly,  over-preservation 
does. 

How  P — ^Because  the  tenant  loses  all  heart,  and  takes  no  in- 
terest in  cultivating  crops  to  be  eaten  up  by  game. 

Is  it  very  difficult  to  grow  hedges  where  there  are  many 
rabbits? — I  always  used  wire  to  protect  it  until  it  had  grown 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  rabbits.  The  price  of  rabbits  in 
Leicester  used  to  be  2s.  a-couple.    It  is,  I  believe,  now  2s.  3d. 

Do  you  believe  they  do  damage  far  beyond  that  amount  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  He  did  not  think  hares  did  nearly  so  much 
damage  as  rabbits.  He  would  extend  the  same  protection  to 
winged  game  that  is  given  now. 

By  Mr.  Winn. — The  valuations  were  made  just  before 
harvest,  and  he  had  not  seen  the  crops  previously.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  real  practical  difficulty  in  estimating 
game  damage.  He  had  been  able  to  keep  game  on  his  farm 
and  adjoining  land  without  employing  gamekeepers.  If  pro- 
tection were  withdrawn  from  rabbits,  farmers  would  destroy 
them,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  the  poachers  to  go 
after  them,  and  it  would  increase  the  temptation  to  follow  other 
game.  It  would  be  very  diflicult  to  rate  game.  He  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Cameron.— He  did  not  think  if  rabbits  were  ex- 
terminated the  supply  of  foxes  in  Leicestershire  would  be 
diminished.  Foxes  would  feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  beetles,  and 
would  run  as  true  and  straight,  and  be  as  stout,  as  when  fed 
on  rabbits. 

By  the  Chairman.— He  thonerht  that  labourers  ouglit  to 
have  the  privilege  of  killing  rabbits  and  taking  them  home, 
and  he  believed  that  was  the  feeliug  among  farmers  ia  Leices- 
tershire, 


Are  you  aware  that  where  rabbits  are  killed  down,  hares  i». 
crease  very  much  P — No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  i*:. 

Do  not  you  think  if  rabbits  were  taken  out  of  the  game 
list  next  year,  hares  would  soon  follow?— No ;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Alered  Smith  said  :  I  am  a  farmer  in  East  Suffolk 
and  I  occupy  from  two  to  three  thousand  acres  ;  about  eqnal 
proportions,  half  arable  and  half  heath.  I  would  eive  both  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  the  concurrent  right  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbits,  when,  where,  and  how.  I  would  rather  seethe  winged 
game  protected  to  some  extent.  I  can  put  cases  which  have 
happened  on  ray  own  farm  where  the  offences  against  the 
Game-laws  have  certainly  not  been  punished  with  severitv. 

Do  you  think  that  the  magistrates  are  good  judges  of  Game- 
law  cases  P — No  ;  I  think  it  might  be  better.  Most  farmers  do 
not  mind  seeing  their  landlords  and  their  friends  come  on  their 
farms  for  a  day's  sport,  but  they  do  not  like  it  where  the 
shooting  is  let  to  a  third  party,  who  is  a  stranger.  These  per- 
sons have  no  sympathy  with  the  farmer  over  whose  land  they 
shoot,  and  as  a  rule  they  can  make  no  use  of  them  in  the 
country.  Never  see  their  names  at  the  head  of  a  subscription 
for  any  good  object  in  the  country. 

Do  you  think  that  the  police  have  been  taken  off  their  duties 
in  order  to  watch  game  since  the  passing  of  the  Poaching  Pre- 
vention Act? — I  should  not  say  they  have,  and  i  cannot  cor- 
roborate what  was  said  the  other  day  on  that  point. 

On  Friday.  May  IG,  four  witnesses  were  examined.  Mr.  Rira- 
mer,  who  had  lived  in  Canada,  spoke  of  the  steps  taken  in  that 
colony  to  protect  game  in  the  absence  of  special  enactments. 
This  was  effected  chiefly  bv  a  stringent  law  of  trespass,  the 
interdiction  of  night  shooting,  and  a  rigorous  close  season. 
Mr.  Tottenham,  from  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  Lord 
Crichton,  M.P.,  who  had  signed  a  memoral  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  a  modification  of  the  close  season  so 
as  to  make  it  more  conformable  to  that  of  England,  stated  that 
there  were  few  game-prosecutions  in  Ireland,  as  in  many  in- 
stances the  watchers  were  afraid  to  give  evidence  against  the 
poachers.  Colonel  White,  a  sportsman  of  considerable  ex- 
perience, dissented  from  the  two  last-named  witnesses.  There 
was  not  much  ground  game  in  Ireland,  and  hares  were  very 
scarce.  ' 

On  Tuesday,  May  20,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the  chair. 

Lord  St.  Lawrence,  examined  by  Serjeant  Sherlock,  said  : 
I  have  had  experience  in  grouse  shooting  in  different  counties 
in  Ireland.  T  am  of  opinion  that  the  davs  should  be  altered 
for  opening  the  season,  and  that  sport  should  begin  earlier  than 
at  present.  It  is  considered  a  hardship  by  sportsmen  in  Ire- 
land  that  the  grouse  shooting  should  be  delayed  therefor  eight 
days,  and  the  partridge  shooting  for  twenty  days.  The  birds 
are  full  grown  and  fit  for  shooting  at  the  time  the  season  opens 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  this 
delay  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  poaching.  By  the  Chairman.— 
I  don't  think  the  crops  would  be  injured  in  the  event  of  the 
season  being  opened  earlier.  What  is  stated  in  the  Act  of 
1787  to  this  effect  does  not  apply  now-a-davs,  as  circumstances 
have  entirely  changed.  There  was  no  Land  Act  then.  A 
great  deal  of  the  preservation  on  my  father's  estate  is  done  by 
the  tenants.  They  are  always  happy  to  see  the  landlord  visit 
the  farm  for  a  day's  shooting. 

Lord  PowERSCouRT  gave  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the 
inconveniences  and  the  evil  results  flowing  from  the  lateness  of 
the  grouse  and  partridge  shooting  in  Ireland.  He  could  not 
say  whether  the  opening  days  for  grouse  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing should  be  assimilated,  as  he  had  no  experience  of  the 
latter.  The  law  preventing  the  sale  of  grouse  until  after  the 
season  opened  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  the  birds 
were  shot  and  openly  exposed  in  the  markets  during  the  close 
time. 

Sir  Roger  Palmer  gave  similar  testimony. 

Col.  White,  who  had  had  large  experience  of  grouse 
shooting  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  stated  that  the  grouse  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  were  not  always  fit  for  shooting  on  the  12th 
August.  He  thought  if  the  change  were  made,  it  would  uot 
benefit  those  who  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.P.,  said,  as  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience of  grouse  shooting  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  had 
come  to  the  opinion  that  the  opening  day  in  the  latter  country 
was  quite  early  enough.  He  thought  the  grouse  were  shot  too 
enrlv  in  Scotland.   On  the  12th  of  August  he  had  found  in  the 
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West  of  Parthshire  a  large  proportion  of  young  birds  of  the 
first  brood  unfit  for  shooting.  He  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
later  season  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Cla.R£  IIkau  :  Do  you  tliiuk 
if  the  season  were  made  later,  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  pro- 
longing the  sittings  of  Parliament? — Indirectly  it  might.  By 
Mr.  Sturt :  I  never  heard  of  tenants  in  Ireland  being  warned 
off  for  shooting  on  their  own  land. 

Mr.  Young,  secretary  of  the  Excise  Department,  Somerset 
House,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  working  of  the  Excise  Acts, 
and  the  Magistrates  Act.  Often,  he  said,  the  board  considered 
it  unjust  to  institute  second  proceedings  against  a  man  if  he 
is  poor  for  killing  game  without  a  licence  after  he  is  convicted 
by  the  magistrates.  In  the  case  of  simple  game  trespass, 
however,  they  made  no  exception ;  they  always  prosecuted. 
During  1870  there  were  245  Excise  prosecutions  under  the 
Game-laws ;  in  1873, 251.  The  penalties  recovered  went  to 
the  Exchequer.  By  Mr.  C.  Read. — Mere  acts  of  trespass  are 
not  reported  to  the  department ;  only  those  cases  where  there 
is  evidence  that  the  party  has  been  in  pursuit  of  game.  The 
system  of  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  take  out  game 
licences  has  been  discontinued  owing  to  the  immense  expense 
it  involved.  The  publication  of  names  was  discontinued  after 
tlie  Act  was  altered  to  enable  parties  to  take  out  licences  any 
where  they  pleased.  Hundreds  of  gentlemen  go  down  from 
London  to  Scotland  and  take  out  licences  there,  and  it 
was  found  a  perfect  nuisance  to  publish  the  names  of  gentle- 
men from  the  south  in  a  local  paper.  By  Mr.  Dent. — He  be- 
lieved there  were  three  times  as  many  prosecutions  by  the  Ex- 
cise under  the  Gun  Licence  Act  as  under  the  Game  Act.  Mr. 
Sturt  :  Are  you  aware  that  many  gentlemen  shoot  all 
the  year  round,  and  do  not  take  out  a  licence  at  all  ? — I  very 
much  fear  that  it  is  true.  I  may  state  that  the  Board 
has  under  consideration  a  plan  of  putting  upon  the 
church  doors  of  each  parish  the  names  of  those  who 
have  taken  out  game  and  gun  licences.  By  the 
Chairman.  —  It  is  customary  for  the  Board  to 
compound  offences  before  being  tried,  by  taking  a  compromised 
penalty.  This  is  done  in  those  cases  where  the  parties  admit 
the  oifence  and  ask  not  to  be  proceeded  against.  By  Mr. 
Whitbread. — ^The  local  officer  may  receive  money  from  an 
offending  party  in  commutation  of  a  fine.  By  Sir  Selwin 
Ibbetson. — There  is  no  receipt  given  to  show  that  the  penalty 
is  so  commuted  by  the  board,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
check  over  the  local  officer.  By  Mr.  Muntz. — I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  board  receipts  in  each  case.  Sir 
Selwin  Ibbetson  :  But  the  giving  to  the  local  officer  a  quan- 
tity of  receipts  would  be  no  sufficient  check  on  the  part  of  the 
board  ?  Witness  :  Well,  the  whole  system  would  have  to  be 
very  carefully  worked  before  this  amount  could  be  obtained. 

The  room  was  thea  cleared,  and  on  the  public  being  re- 
admitted. 

The  Chairman  said  as  Friday  would  conclude  the  com- 
mittee's labours,  Mr.  M'Combie,  who  was  anxious  to  get  down 
to  Scotland,  desired  to  record  lus  opinion  on  the  question  into 
which  they  had  been  investigating  by  submitting  a  resolution 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  to  the  effect,  that  tlie  Game- 
laws  ought  to  be  totally  abolished  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence. 

Mr.  Wynn  :  What  is  to  become  of  the  deer  forests  of  Scot- 
land then  P 

Sergeant  Sherlock  was  then  examined  as  to  the  difference 
of  the  Game  Acts  affecting  England  and  Ireland.  He  pointed 
out  that  at  the  end  of  the  Chicory  Act  there  was  a  provision 
in  reference  to  the  killing  of  conies  or  rabbits  in  Ireland. 
The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  looks  very  like  an  Irish  Act. — 
Witness  :  But  this  is  in  an  English  Act. 

On  Friday  week  Mr.  Rimmer,  late  Consul-General  for 
Denmark  at  Montreal,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  there,  ex- 
plained that  in  Canada  there  was  a  general  law  of  trespass, 
irrespective  of  the  object  of  the  trespass.  There  is  a  close 
season  for  ground  game  and  wild  fowl.  The  Canadian  hare  is 
a  night-feeding  animal,  would  go  about  three  miles  for  its  food, 
and  was  as  destructive  as  the  English  rabbit.  Ground  game 
was  scarce  in  Canada,  and  there  were  no  complaints  of  damage 
to  crops  from  game.  Sportsmen  in  Canada  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  volunteers'  marksmen,  but  there  was 
no  patriotic  motive  in  this  country  for  continuing  the 
Game-laws.  He  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Game-lawa  of  this  country.  In  Chester, 
where  he  resides,  he  estimates  that  in  the  market  there 
are  3oW  weekly  IjOOQ  rabbits,    The  rabbit?  9,n  food  are  a 


great  boon  to  the  poor,  and  all  classes  use  them.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  Game-laws  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  country.  It 
could  be  possible  to  make  the  land  produce  double  even  with 
the  present  head  of  game.  If  the  food  which  is  eaten  by 
rabbits  and  hares  were  consumed  by  sheep  and  cattle,  there 
would  not  be  produced  a  double  quantity  of  food,  for  hares 
and  rabbits  eat  food  which  would  not  be  touched  by  cattle  or 
sheep.  He  would  like  to  see  hares  and  rabbits  taken  out  ot 
the  game  list,  and  a  more  stringent  law  of  trespass  passed,— 
In  reply  to  Mr.  M'Combie  he  said  the  Game-laws  are  advan- 
tageous, as  the  supply  of  food  is  largely  supplemented,  sport 
is  afforded  to  different  classes,  and  accuracy  in  rifle-shooting 
is  promoted  by  participating  in  sport  of  this  kind.  He  would 
be  inclined  to  give  tlie  tenants  an  interest  in  the  game  by 
allowing  them,  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietor,  to  lease 
the  game.  He  had  not  heard  of  the  ceer  in  Canada  eating 
up  the  farmers'  turnips.  The  weiprht  of  the  hares  there  was 
about  16  oz.  to  SJlb.  The  conflicting  evidence  from  Scotland 
astonished  him  considerably.  The  Game-laws  might  be  modi- 
fied, but  he  should  be  averse  to  doing  away  with  them  alto- 
gether, 

,0n  Friday,  May  33,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  the  chair, 
'Mr.  Peck,  the  furrier  who  gave  evidence  on  a  former 
occasion,  stated  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  had  been 
made  by  his  firm  in  putting  down  50  rabbits  on  one  and  a- 
half  acres  of  land.  The  land  in  question  was  a  light  subsoil, 
growing  grass.  Hay  and  mangold  wurtzel  had  also  been  given 
to  them.  The  cost  of  keeping  was  £1  14s,  8d.  for  nine 
months.  There  had  been  about  100  young  rabbits  bom 
Taking  the  value  of  the  hay  produced  on  the  ground,  say  at 
£3  10s.,  that  would  bring  the  cost  up  to  £5  4s.  8d.  The 
biggest  of  the  rabbits  were  now  about  half-sfrown.  There 
mifcht  be  a  great  many  rabbits  in  the  burrows  that  had  not 
been  seen, 

Mr.  W.  Hector,  Sheriff-clerk  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  and 
agent  in  PoUockshaws  for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  ^ 
said  :  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  law  of  trespass,  coupled  with  in- 
terdict, would  be  a  sufficient  substitue  for  the  Game-laws.  That 
is  my  opinion  decidedly,  after  long  experience.  The  Chair- 
man ;  Apart  from  interdict,  can  a  man  be  punished  for  simplv 
trespass? — Under  an  old  statute  a  man  could  be  fined  100 
pounds  Scots  for  hawking  and  hunting.  Leaping  a  dyke  is 
held  sufficient  to  constitute  a  simple  game  trespass.  By  Mr. 
M'Lagan. — There  is  an  old  law  for  punishing  persons 
trespassing  on  enclosed  lands.  By  the  Chairman. — The 
present  process  is,  that  if  a  man  has  reason  to  complain 
of  trespass,  he  complains  of  it,  and  asks  for  interdict  aftainst 
future  trespass.  The  party  is  cited  to  appear,  and  if  he 
fails  to  do  so,  he  is  interdicted  and  found  liable  in  ex- 
penses. If  he  appears,  the  case  has  to  be  proved.  If  it  is 
proved,  the  same  result  follows.  In  the  event  of  a  breach  of 
interdict,  the  party  is  at  once  brought  before  the  sheriff,  and 
is  fined  for  contempt  of  Court.  This  law  is  not  often 
put  into  force  in  the  case  of  poachers  on  account  of  the 
expense.  I  have  prepared  a  bill  which  may  be  said  to  be  a 
suftgestive  measure.  It  provides  for  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Game-laws  altogetlier.  I  think  those  laws  applicable  to  the 
preservation  of  wild  fowl  during  the  close-time  might  be  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  game,  but  that  would  require  a  new  and 
special  statute.  I  do  not  propose  to  abolish  the  excise  law  in 
regard  to  the  gun  licence,  nor  would  I  suggest  any  close-time 
for  hares  and  rabbits.  According  to  this  bill  any  person 
found  upon  all  enclosed  lands  without  the  leave  of  the 
proprietor  or  tenant  should  be  held  to  have  committed  a  tres- 
pass. In  the  event  of  a  party  refusing  to  give  his  name  and 
address,  and  remaining  or  returning  on  the  land  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  or  attempting  to  disguise  himself  while  on  the 
laud,  it  should  be  lawful  to  apprehend  him,  and  take  him  be- 
fore the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  on  the  offence  being  proved 
on  the  testimony  of  one  or  more  creditable  witnesses,  the 
Sheriff  should  have  power  to  summarily  convict  the 
offender,  and  fine  him  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  SOs.,  and 
in  default  to  be  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  ten  days.  Where 
the  trespass  has  been  committed,  the  proprietor  or  tenant  may 
present  a  petition  to  get  an  interdict  against  the  offender  for 
trespassing  on  the  land  or  upon  any  land  belonging  to  the 
proprietor  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  effect  of  the 
section  would  be  that  for  the  first  prosecution  before 
interdict  is  granted,  Small-Debt  Court  penalties,  amounting 
to  oaiy  a  few  shiliingSj  would  he  imposed.    Tfapnrty  was 
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interdicted  and  tlien  found  guilty  of  breach  of  interdict, 
the  Sheriff  would  have  power  to  order  the  forfeiture  of  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and  find  him  liable  in  expenses. 
These  provisions  were  in  place  of  the  Day  and  Night  Trespass 
Act,  and  the  penalties  were  greatly  modified,  for  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  impose  any  penalty  according  to  the 
character  of  the  offence  and  the  character  of  the  individual. 
Any  person  found  trespassing  and  using  violence,  and  commit- 
ting an  assault,  would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  Tliis  was 
essential  for  the  protection  of  keepers  and  others.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmer,  who  at  present  has  no 
protection  in  the  case  of  trespass. 


Mr.  Whevell,  a  landed  proprietor  near  Reading,  spoke  as  to 
the  desirability  of  substituting  a  law  of  trespass  for  the  Game- 
laws.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  previous  witness,  he  thought, 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

This  concluded  the  evidence.  The  room  was  then  cleared, 
and  the  committee  deliberated  with  closed  doors.  At  the  pri- 
vate conference  Mr.  M'Combie  withdrew  his  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
the  evidence  taken  before  them  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Game-laws  ought  to  be  abolished."  The  committee 
will  meet  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  to  consider  their 
report. 


THE      GAME      LAW      EVIDENCE. 


The  Game-Laws  evidence  has  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  the  Report  will  be  considered  and  adjusted  after 
Whitsuntide.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  inquiry 
has  been  tediously  drawing  its  slowleugth  along,  the  sittings 
of  the  Committee  having  been  mainly  occupied  in  affording 
an  opportunity  for  the  Scotch  witnesses  to  contradict 
each  other ;  although  the  Irishmen  taken  just  at  last 
have  been  quite  as  ready  to  differ.  Still,  beyond  any  such 
illustration  of  national  characteristics,  some  more 
material  points  have  been  occasionally  raised.  Thus, 
rabbits  are  essentially  the  food  of  the  people ;  an  im- 
mense crop  of  these  animals  may  be  reared  in  proportion 
to  any  other  produce  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
when  we  determine  to  destroy  the  rabbits  we  limit  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  working  classes.  Arguments  such 
as  these  have  been  advanced  so  continually  by  noblemen 
and  poulterers  that  the  world  at  last  evidently  began  to 
think  it  might  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  its  con- 
demnation of  vermin.  But  at  this  juncture  the  Game- 
Laws  Committee  has  proffered  some  really  useful  informa- 
tion. Despite  their  amazing  fecundity,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  rear  any  great  number  of  rabbits,  acre  for 
acre.  A  gentleman  in  Norfolk  who  for  many  years  has  fol- 
lowed a  somewhat  peouliai*  profession,  and  cultivated  rab- 
bits as  much  for  the  skin  as  the  carcase,  handed  in  some 
reliable  statistics  which  go  to  show  that  his  average  growth 
of  rabbits  per  acre  is  noticeably  small ;  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  under  what  might  be  considered  very 
favourable  circumstances,  for  beyond  all  that  the  land 
especially  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  could  afford,  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  a  large  buyer  of  hay  and  roots.  The 
reason  for  such  qualified  results  is  found  in  an  answer 
given  by  another  witness,  Mr.  Wright,  a  Leicestershire 
land-vaJuer,  who  having  spoken  to  the  damage  done  by 
rabbits  was  asked  by  Mr.  Pell,  one  of  the  members  for 
Leicestershire,  whether  such  "  a  difficulty"  could  not  be 
met  by  inclosing  the  land  with  wire  ?  To  which  the 
ready  answer  was  "  No  !  if  you  had  inclosed  the  rabbits 
•wholly  in  (he  plantations  they  would  have  died."  Of 
course  they  would,  just  as  in  Norfolk,  where  they  rar  in- 
closed, only  a  few  rabbits  per  acre  can  be  reared  ;  as  this 
is  what  the  warreuer  himself  says  of  them  :  "  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  artificial  grasses  will  stand  the  rabbits'  bite, 
except  the  indigenous  grasses.  I  have  a  great  dislike  to 
see  rabbits  outside  of  a  warren ;  they  are  so  injurious  to 
the  crops.  1  would  not  have  a  farm  as  a  present,  were 
hares  and  rabbits  to  be  allowed  upon  it.  Hares  and  rab- 
bits depreciate  property."  Let  us,  then,  hear  no  more 
rubbish  about  rabbits  as  food  ;  for  the  rabbit  can  only  be 
reared  as  food  at  the  sacrifice  of  far  more  valuable  pro- 
duce. Confined  within  due  boundaries  he  sickens  and 
dies  :  allowed  to  rove,  he  thrives  and  multiplies,  at  the 
expense  ofeverything  he  touches.  The  most  costly  luxury 
a  rnan  can  put  upon  his  table  is  a  wild  rabbit,  not  neces- 
sarily estimated  by  what  he  can  buy  it  for,  but  by  what 
it  has  cost  the  country. 


The  chief  if  not  the  only  sufferer  here  is  the  farmer 
who,  as  most  farmers  do,  has  signed  away  his  rights. 
One  of  those  fresh-catched  worthies,  a  country  policeman, 
thought  it  is  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  that  for 
snaring  or  trapping  hares  or  rabbits  in  his  own  garden  or 
allotment  he  could  be  prosecuted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  ;  while  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  informed  Mr.  Arch,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  occupier  or  tenant  was  authorised  to  destroy 
game  which  had  entered  on  inclosed  grounds.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Arch  declared  that  when  he  got  home  again  he 
would  at  once  kill  down  any  hares  or  rabbits  trespassing 
on  his  allotment  land,  as  there  was  no  reservation  of  the 
game.  Arch,  however,  is  far  too  sagacious  a  man  not  to 
see  the  impending  consequences  of  such  an  act :  "  If  I 
take  the  hares  and  rabbits,  I  believe  I  shall  have  notice 
to  q  lit  my  allotment ;  but  I  shall  take  them,  and  the 
Earl  tf  Warwick  may  do-as  he  likes." 

It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Arch  might  not  object 
to  play  the  part  of  martyr  in  such  a  case;  and  it 
may  1  e  useful  to  look  a  little  further  into  the 
matter.  Some  of  the  strongest  evidence,  then,  yet 
offered  as  to  the  monstrous  injustice  involved  in  the 
present  system  of  preserving  game  was  that  given  on 
Friday  veek  by  Mr.  Robert  Haward,  a  Suffolk  yeoman, 
who  "  spoke  out"  alike  for  the  farmer  and  the  labourer. 
And  here  is  the  corollary  on  Arch's  view :  "  A  man  who 
lived  in  one  of  my  cottages  told  me,  '  I  shall  have  to  leave 
your  house.'  I  asked, 'Why?'  He  said, '  Because  the  hares 
come  over  my  garden  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  me.  I 
can  grow  nothing  but  potatoes.  T  went  and  looked  into 
my  garden  a  little  while  ago,  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  seven  hares  were  there  eating  my  crops.  I 
can  grow  no  vegetables.'  I  said  to  him,  '  Why  don't  you 
kill  the  hares?'  He  replied,  '  I  must  not.'  I  asked  him 
'  Why  ?'  He  said,  '  I  should  be  punished.'  I  said,  *  What, 
for  killing  hares  in  your  own  garden  ?  Nonsense !  Kill 
the  hare  and  eat  it,  and  don't  tell  me  that  any  more.' 
That  was  on  my  ground,  and  I  had  not  reserved  the 
right  to  kill  game.  Well,  he  set  a  trap  and  caught  a 
hare,  and  he  did  as  I  told  him,  he  ate  it.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning,  after  he  had  been  at  work  an 
hour  and  a-half,  his  employer  came  to  him  and  told  him 
he  had  been  ordered  to  discharge  him  at  once,  as  he  had 
been  told  the  man  had  killed  hares  in  his  own  garden. 
The  employer  said  he  had  a  letter  from  his  landlord  or- 
dering him  to  discharge  the  man.  The  man  applied  for 
other  work  on  the  same  estate,  but  no  one  would  employ 
him,  and  I  gave  him  work  because  no  one  else  would. 
His  boy,  who  was  working  on  another  tenant's  estate, 
was  also  discharged  at  the  same  time,  because  the  father 
had  killed  a  hare  in  his  own  garden."  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  declared  this,  as  well  he 
might,  to  be  scandalous,  and  added,  "  the  man  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  as  you  told  him,  and  no  law  could 
punish  liim,"     If  not  the  law  his  neighbours  could— the 
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noble  landlord  aud  his  good  master,  and  all  the  other  lords 
and  masters  in  the  district.  Such  a  story  as  this  is  simply 
a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  we  only  regret  that  some 
member  of  the  Committee  did  not  insist  on  having  the 
name  of  the  landlord  who  gave,  and  the  names  of  the 
tenants  who  obeyed  such  orders,  published  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Can  we  wonder  in  the  face  of 
such  evidence  as  this  if  labourers  strike  or  combine  V 
Had  such  a  monstrous  act  of  injustice  aud  tyranny  been 
inflicted  on  a  mechanic,  a  mason,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  one 
but  a  farm-labourer,  his  fellows  would  have  risen  in  a 
body  to  his  protection.  And  yet,  forsooth,  we  shall  again 
and  again  hear  of  meetings  of  the  Ipswich  Chamber, 
■where  the  game  is  with  honest  indignation  declared  to  be 
a  matter  of  private  agreement  between  the  owner  and 
occupier  ;  how  friendly  relations  must  not  be  disturbed, 
and  how  the   rabbit  may  eat  the  labourer's  cabbage,  but 


the  labourer  must  not  eat  the  rabbit ;  or,  if  he  does,  his 
sins  shall  be  visited  on  the  father  and  the  sou  throughout 
all  generations.  This  is  not  law,  this  is  not  right,  but 
this  is  the  rather  scandalous ;  nevertheless,  there  are  Suffolk 
farmers  who  in  order  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
their  landlords  will  or  must  become  a  party  to  such 
monstrous  misdoings. 

Mr.  Haward  is  his  own  landlord,  and  hence  the  courage 
with  which  he  s])eaks  against  all  the  concomitant  abuses 
of  turning  the  police  into  keepers,  of  the  unwarrantable 
system  of  search,  and  the  trick  of  heaping  up  fines  and 
ruin  on  the  head  of  any  mau  who  has  once  offended.  "  The 
Excise"  said  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  when  himself  giving  evid- 
ence but  a  few  days  since,  "  seldom  prosecutes  after  a  con- 
viction, unless  a  gamekeeper  or  a  game-preserver  puts  them 
up  to  it."  And  the  gamekeeper  is  the  curse  of  the 
country. 


SALE      OF      THE      TOWNELEY      SHORTHORNS, 

At  Townkley,  Burnley,  on  May-Day. 

BY  ME.  STRAFFORD. 


A  sale  of  Shorthorns  at  Towneley,  and  a  complete 
clear  out  this  time  for  ever,  was  intelligence  that  fell  like 
a  rocket  amidst  the  initiated  world.  But  so  it  is,  for  the 
introductory  page  of  the  catalogue  announces  the  sad 
fact  that  so  remorselessly  does  the  unremitting  prosperity 
of  adjacent  Burnley  volume  out  a  pernicious  black  smoke 
from  its  tall  chimneys  that  the  tender  grasses  of  the  park 
decline  to  grow.  But  when  did  the  astute  and  able 
manager  ever  depend  upon  the  park  at  all  ?  For  long 
years  past  of  unexampled  success  have  not  the  fodder, 
roots,  aud  straw,  all  of  excellent  character,  been  imported 
from  regions  more  favourable  to  vegetation  ?  To  say 
truth,  we  cannot  credit  the  decision  :  at  least  we  devoutly 
hope  that  it  may  be  reversed;  else  why  was  Culshaw  so 
undisguisedly  put  out  last  year  when  the  Cardift'  ti'ain 
failed  to  catch  that  for  Monmouth,  and  he  had  to  post 
irom  Newport  only  to  arrive  at  the  Pencraig  sale  when 
the  auctioneer's  sand-glass  had  run  out  its  last  time,  and 
Mr.  De  Vitre  had  secured  the  whole  bunch  of  the 
Barmpton  Rose  females,  so  that,  as  our  description  of 
the  sale  notes,  there  were  "  no  more  moulds  left  him 
from  which  future  Butterflies  might  flutter  forth "? 
Was  it  that  he  only  wanted  them  to  swell  the  numbers 
at  his  own  sale  ?  or  that,  having  cleared  out  the  laurelled 
lot  with  which  he  has  of  late  years  been  experimenting, 
he  had  the  design  to  manipulate  anew  a  tribe  which  he 
declares  to  be  of  all  pedigree  Shorthorns  the  most 
thoroughly  satisfactory  ?  Is  it  that  with  all  their  sub- 
stance and  excellent  points,  the  herd  he  has  last  reared 
he  finds  to  want  the  gay  exquisite  character  and  aristo- 
cratic style  of  the  so  justly  named  Butterflies,  and  he 
longs  to  essay  his  hand  upon  that  sort  again  ?  We  do  not 
believe  that  he  means  to  stop  here,  but  that  a  Towneley 
herd  will  shortly  again  begin  to  make  its  mark,  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  Culshaw's  name,  of  world-wide  celebrity,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  excites  our  admiration,  as 
did  his  late  coadjutor,  Mr.  Eastwood,  by  the  independent 
way  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in 
selecting  and  combining  just  such  elements  as  he  found 
upon  careful  search  in  the  native  district  of  the  improved 
Shorthorn.  The  fashion  which  guides  in  this  most  in- 
teresting of  aU  bucolic  occupations  has  been  necessarily 
subject  to  change.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  gentle- 
men who  have  siuce  made  themselves  a  position  of  emi- 
nent prosperity  as  breeders  of  these  fancy  cattle  were  to 
be  met  with,  either  in  person  or  through  their  agents,  at 
every  ring  within  which  were  to  be  disposed  of  any  ani- 
mals of  character,  quality,  aud  tme  lineage,  which  they 


would  bid  for  in  eager  competitiou,  with  the  disappointing 
result,  as  they  have  mostly  found  in  but  a  few  years,  of 
seeing  their  meadows  teem  with  a  motley  collection  of  "  all 
sorts."  This  could  not  last,  and  the  more  sensible  plan  has 
set  in  of  difl'erent  breeders  putting  their  heart  and  aim  upon 
individual  families,  selected  from  the  highest  blue  blood, 
according  as  the  purse  allows,  and  as  they  side  with  Bates 
or  Booth — a  strong  party  feeling  now-a-days,  which  finds 
its  historical  representation  in  the  old  Tory  and  Whig 
antagonism,  iu  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUnes  of  Italy,  or 
the  scull-cracking  factions  of  "  ould  Ireland." 

We  had  written  thus  far  in  the  way  of  anticipatory  re- 
flection, as  the  snorting  iron  horse  whirled  us  across  a 
country  of  wild,  wondrous  beauty — if  it  were  not  so  smoke- 
begrimed — with  its  frequent  gullies  and  broken  ravines, 
its  tumbling,  rocky  streams,  its  twisted  trees  and  undu- 
lating sm'face,  until  it  finally  pulled  up  at  the  Burnley 
station,  and  we  entered  a  clean  town,  with  a  solid 
business-like  regularity  of  street,  quite  suggestive  of  old 
Roman  military  work,  and  which  we  were  informed  by  a 
most  respectable  fellow-traveller  was  "  the  very  healthiest 
town  in  the  world,"  notwithstanding  the  tall  chimneys, 
the  belching  forth  of  whose  incessant  vapours  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  shy  herbage  of  adjacent  Towneley  Park.  After 
a  hurried  and  but  moderate  breakfast  at  The  Bull,  where 
we  have  fed  so  luxuriously  before  now,  the  excuse  being 
that  the  hotel  is  just  being  closed — query,  Can  it  be  from 
sympathetic  condolence  with  the  dispersion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring celebrated  herd,  of  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  place  can  tell  you  something  to  the  good  ?, 
we  started,  by  preference  from  old  association  and  for 
enjoyment's  sake,  to  walk,  as  the  misty  morn  was  clear- 
ing, and  the  trip  along  the  drive  has  always  been  a 
pleasant  one,  owing  to  the  certainty  of  reward  to  come 
when  the  doors  of  what  Mr.  Carr  quaintly  called  "  The 
Shorthorn's  Elysium"  should  be  rolled  back  for  inspection 
of  each  Royal  winner,  and  every  question  readily 
replied  to  by  the  great  Culshaw  himself.  We  were  early, 
and  had  abundant  time  to  take  stock  before  the  flies  be- 
gan in  earnest  to  arrive,  and  pour  out  their  contents  not 
quite  but  nearly  at  the  congenial  hour  of  "  half-past  eight 
by  the  garden- gate." 

The  ticketed  cattle  were  being  shifted  to  their  places, 
Culshaw  and  his  attendant  myrmidons  being  quietly  but 
earnestly  busy  about  the  arrangements,  until  at  last  the 
original  inspiring  genius  of  this  Shorthoru  furore  aud 
fun,  the  great  auctioneer  himself,  came  forth,  and  stood 
upon  the  rise  of  the  ground  beside  the  steps  leading  to 
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the  granary,  where  a  welcome  luncheou  was  prepared,  and 
dispersed  the  admission  tickets  freely.  The  repast  itself 
was  simply  of  a  superb  order.  Excellent  champagne  and 
such  recherche  viands  to  boot  as  could  tempt  or  gratify 
the  most  capricious  appetite. 

The  old  bulls  were  paraded  just  where  we  went  up  to 
luncheon,  before  the  box  out  of  which  we  have  seen  poor 
Eoyal  Butterfly  led  so  often,  and  whose  stylish  grandeiu* 
of  frame  would,  we  could  not  but  feel,  have  made  the 
specimens  exhibited  to-day  look  sadly  in  arrear.  Baron 
Oxford  is  a  long  bull  with  excellent  and  thoroughly  Bates 
style  of  head  and  crest,  the  latter  thickly  clothed  with  soft 
fine  hair.  His  touch  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  He  is. 
thin  and  in  thoroughly  working  order.  His  quarter 
looked  a  trifle  short,  but  the  defect  may  be  attributable  to 
the  comparison  of  his  unusually  long  body,  and  when 
paraded  in  the  sale  ring  it  must  be  allowed  he  showed  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  before  or  in  his  box.  His 
tail  is  slightly  high — we  have  always  thought  and  said  so 
— as  was  that  of  his  sire,  whom  we  so  often  looked  over 
with  delight  at  Lord  Penrhyn's,  only  wishing  that  his 
quarter  had  been  more  thoroughly  matched  with  his  ex- 
traordinary good  forehand.  We  are  most  unwilling  to  write 
a  word  that  might  hurt  or  give  oft'ence,  but  it  is  of  ines- 
timable importance  that  the  exact  character  of  all  our 
best  and  famous  cattle  should  be  put  on  record  for  the 
guidance  of  the  breeder.  How  valuable  now  would  such  a 
register — made  on  the  spot,  and  not  due  to  subsequent  re- 
collections— of  the  earlier  Shorthorn  grandees  be  to  us  ! 
The  next  bull.  Earl  of  Thorndale,  brought  into  the  ring 
in  Winkers  by  his  "  own  man,"  had  a  temper,  and  so, 
although  "  wonderfully  bred"  elicited  not  a  single  bid. 
He  is  long  and  well  ribbed,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  bare  enough  fir  fertile  use.  Kenelm 
Butterfly,  the  next  bull  brought  out,  had  an  abundance  of 
wealthy  hair  and  flesh  and  grand  ribs,  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  Butterfly  stamp.  His  head  and  horns  might  have 
been  a  trifle  more  masculine.  Royal  Baronet,  the  next, 
had  a  grand  loin  and  quartei",  but  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
too  tightly  girthed  around  as  an  infant  in  his  swaddling 
clothes,  a  defect  to  which  alone  the  lowness  of  his  price, 
82  gs.,  could  be  attributed.  He  had  been  nearly  "  purged 
to  death"  as  a  babe,  Culshaw  said,  and  hence,  it  was 
geoerally  agreed,  for  some  physiological  reasons  unknown 
came  an  unhappy  flaw  in  an  otherwise  stylish  animal. 

In  the  absence  of  Col.  Towneley — from  indisposition 
we  were  sorry  to  hear — Lord  Norreys  was  to  have  presided 
at  the  luncheon,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  what  was 
said,  it  was  impossible  from  our  crowded  seat  to  see  or  hear. 
To  the  ring,  then,  let  us  adjourn.  There  was  not  the 
throng  of  people  present  which  the  first  sale  saw ;  buy- 
ing was,  moreover,  certamly  affected  by  the  receut  pro- 
hibition against  importation  into  Australia  for  the  space 
of  two  years — a  rumour  of  which  fast  circulated  during 
the  primary  inspection  of  the  animals.  There  was  no 
parade  of  the  cows,  as  last  time,  nor  was  there  any  flourish 
of  trumpets,  possibly  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietor; but  the  ring  was  pitched  close  adjoining  a 
young  oak,  which  was  planted  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  successful  gathering  where  Royal  Butterfly  was 
bought  in,  by  permission,  for  twelve  hundred  guineas, 
and  Lady  Pigot  bid  so  gaUanily  for  the  faultless  Perfume. 
At  length  the  fitting  sand-tube  is  selected,  the  intro- 
ductory sentiments  delivered,  and  we  are  ready  for 
business,  the  auctioneer  having  cleverly  provided  abun- 
dant time  for  the  study  of  the  lovely  British  Beauty,  a 
combination  of  Knightley,  Booth,  and  Colling  blood,  with 
a  calf  within,  with  which  Baron  Oxford  is  credited. 
"  Oh  I  if  it  wasn't  for  that  calf  in  her,"  exclaimed  a 
Booth  heretic,  "wouldn't  1  just  have  a  bid!"  Fifteen 
years  of  age,  her  main  value  depends  upon  the  enclosed 
young»ter.    But   how  exquisitely  modelled,  with   how 


deep  a  dewlap,  how  fine  and  lengthy,  cushioned  if  you 
will,  and  consequently  thin  of  flank,  with  shoulder-point 
and  hip  so  neatly  packed,  so  thoroughly  fresh,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  debit  her  with — and  of  a  Beauty  we 
must  not  ask  it — her  age.  Cheap,  right  cheap,  she  went  at 
80  gs.  to  Mr.  Crisp,  as  we  scarcely  think  she  would  have 
done  had  the  public  fully  realised  her  relationship  to  Lots 
21  and  27.  The  next  lot  was  bought  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Stratton,  and  will,  we  trust,  help  him  to 
maintain  the  prestige  the  Broad  Hinton  herd 
so  justly  won  upon  so  many  a  tented  a  field.  Based 
upon  his  favourite  Barmpton  Rose  foundation  Culshaw 
doubtless  saw  much  to  recommend  them  in  the  Bucking- 
ham (3239),  PQot  (496),  Young  Seagull  (5100),  and  Third 
Duke  of  York  strains  which  they  possess.  "Whence  arose 
the  exceeding  and  somewhat  clumsy  size  of  this  particular 
family  we  know  not ;  but  for  breeding  beauties  a  smaller 
type  is  usually  preferred,  the  production  of  a  Lady  Fra- 
grant or  Butterfly  being  a  random  occurrence.  Such  is 
the  common  opinion  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  arms 
hastily  with  a  genius  in  his  line,  and  we  know  that  at 
Towneley  they  were  made  to  bring  forth  winners.  We 
stand  aside,  then,  to  watch  and  learn.  Lot  3,  a  mossy- 
coated  doubtful  breeder,  sold  at  the  last  sale  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshii-e,  and  since  bought  back  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Staniforth,  fetched  45  gs.  from  Mr.  H.  Fawcett,  of  Leeds  ; 
the  next,  lot  4,  being  of  Knightley  blood  surmounted  by 
Booth's  Windsor  (14013).— N.B.  When  Culshaw  does 
experiment,  the  cross  he  chooses  is  taken  of  the  best  blood 
he  can  find,  and  such  as  has  "  already,"  as  Disraeli  said 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  parliamentary  poetical  quotations, 
"  obtained  the  meed  of  public  approbation." — Lot  5,  the 
sweet  Duchess  of  Towneley,  so  loug-quartered  and  so 
wonderful  to  touch,  a  great  milker  and  possessing  a  head 
so  like  that  of  Vetch,  whose  likeness  graces  an  earlier 
volume  of  the  Herd  Book,  went  very  cheap  to  Mr.  De 
Vitre,  considering  that  she  was  so  recently  bought  back 
for  Towneley  at  Mr.  Eastwood's  sale  for  340  gs.  Lot  6 
Sir  Frederic  Smythe  took  at  65  gs. ;  and  then  comes 
another  sort,  the  whole  number  of  which  exhibit  a  close 
similarity  of  character,  being  grandly  "  cropped"  and 
better  clothed  with  meat  upon  the  chine  than  others  we 
could  name  at  this  sale.  There  was  one  sold  at  Mr. 
Packe's  sale,  which  Culshaw  came  too  late  to  buy,  also 
possessing  so  strong  a  likeness  to  these  that,  if  accumu- 
lated in  one  herd,  they  would,  we  are  convinced,  make  a 
good  foundation  for  a  "  prentice  hand"  of  some  rich  one 
to  practise  on  with  bulls  of  the  deep,  deep  blue.  Few 
families  have  a  more  striking  resemblance  and  uniform 
collection  of  good  points  than  the  Duchess  by  Brennus 
(8902)  sort.  Lot  8  had  a  good  rib,  and  handled  well ; 
lot  9,  by  Mr.  Batt's  Lord  Airdrie  out  of  Lady 
Butterfly  by  Great  Mogul  (14651),  had  a  great  look 
in  all  but  colour  of  her  famous  ancestress  Vestris  2nd, 
the  first  prize  cow  against  forty  in  the  Paris  Show.  Mr. 
Bowstead  bought  her  cheap,  and  then  came  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. The  grand  Sixth  Maid  of  Oxford,  fresh  returned 
from  Mr.  Leney's,  faultless  in  touch,  horn,  and  general 
aspect,  was  expected  to  fetch  tvvelve  hundred.  There 
were  buyers,  at  least,  present  prepared  to  approach  the 
sum.  Upon  her  entrance  into  the  ring,  then,  there  was 
just  the  hush  which  precedes  a  storm,  and  "  the  boldest 
held  his  breath  for  a  time."  "  Five  hundred  guineas," 
from  behind  ;  "  that  won't  do,  from  the  auctioneer,  "  I 
am  already  bid  eight  hundred,"  and  to,  make  a  classical 
quotation,  you  could  scarcely  have  said  "  Jack  Robinson," 
when  down  she  was  booked  to  Mr.  Strafford !  "  Buyer, 
name  buyer,"  arose  the  cry  from  every  side,  as  the 
audience  stood  first  aghast,  and  then  as  suddenly  recovered 
its  powers  of  forcible  expostulation  :  "  Name,"  "  name," 
but  no,  all  they  got  was  the  rejoinder,  "  you  may  sell 
your    friends  if  you  like,   but  I  shall  not  sell   mine." 
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"  Without  reserve,'^  is  certaiuly  uot  printed  ou  the  cata- 
logue ;  and  Lord  Norreys   declared   that   there  were  no 
orders  to  buy  in ;  who  then  was  Mr.  Strafford's  friend  ? 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  condemnatory  comment   both 
at  and  after  the  sale  upon  the  circumstance,  and  it  will  be 
wise  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  because  Shorthorn 
sales  should  be  as  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion,  and  dis- 
credit is  far  more  easily  attained  than  got  rid  of.    Lot  11, 
a  deep,  substantial,  stylish,  cow,  excellent  "through  the 
heart,"  with  a  full   gentle   eye  and  large  udder,   was 
secured  for  200  guineas  by  Mr.  De  Vitre.     She   was  sold 
for  100  guineas,  as  a  calf,  at  the  last  sale,  and  repurchased. 
Lot  12,    Mr.  Thompson  took  for  61  guineas,  and  then  a 
Waterloo   cow  fell  to  the  bid  of  Lord  Chesham  at  145 
guineas.    Next,  Moth's  Wing,  whose  maternal  grandsire, 
Holkham,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Strafford,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  had  some  strong  recommendation,  went,  from  her 
light  colom",  perhaps,  cheap  to  Mr  Riley  ;  and  lot  15,  very 
good  through  the  heart,  long  and  cubic  in  form,   Mr. 
Blyth  bought  well.     What  a  tableland  ot  meaty  back,  her 
grand-dam  Roan  Duchess  2nd  had !     Who  does  not  recol- 
lect that  noble  roan  ?     Puff  did  scarcely  justice  to  her 
breeding,  being  short-quartered  and  somewhat  hard  to 
touch.     She  had  bred,  however,  a  150  guinea  calf.     Lady 
Hudson,  rich  roan,  went  cheap  ;   and  now  an  exquisite 
cow,    of    the  fashionable    Gwynne     tribe,    awoke    the 
echoes,      and    after     many    a    rally,     and    then     a 
quick  dropping  fire  all   over   the  benches,  was  carried 
at  last   by   a  forlorn   hope  charge  from   Major   Webb. 
Lot  19,  a  good-backed  one,  brought  in  Lord  Chesham  as 
the  lucky  buyer  ;  and  lot  20,  a  prize  winner,  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  G.  Ashbui-ner,  when  a  "  real  beauty" 
advanced  for  admiration.     The  "  fives"  followed  quick  all 
round  the  ring  quite  "  like  a  machine,"  as  Mr.  Strafford 
said,  and  she  was  bought  by  Mr.  H.  Brown  comparatively 
cheap,  considering  that  even  if  her  plump  padding  should 
induce  infertility,  she  may  win  aU  the  money  back  at  shows 
within  the  year,  and  a  lot   of  cups  to  boot.     The  next, 
lot  22,  was  a  nice  true-made  cow  ;  but  lot  23  was  spoilt  by 
a  sniff'  she  had  evidently  taken  at  an  inkpot. — Was  it  in 
Oxford  we  wonder  ? — Lot  24,  excellent  again ;  lot  25, 
not  served  ;  and  then  Mr.  Thornton  secured  an  exquisite 
heifer  with   a   capital   back,  for  Mr.   Cope,  of  Armagh — 
lucky  man.     "  One  hundred  and  ten"  in  two  places,  and 
the  tune  was  lively  ;  and,  at  one  hundred  and  forty  more, 
Mr.  Brown  got  something  worth  dreaming  of.     Lot  28, 
a  larky  young  specimen,  with  plenty  of  hair  and  a  good 
rib,  ran  right  into  the  heart  of  Captain  Gandy.      Lot  29. 
"  That's  Culshaw's  favourite,"  as  our  friend  patted  her, 
and  quite  gently  but  scientifically  touched  up  her  mossy 
coat,  as  he  did  that  of  his  pet  calf,  as  we  remember  to  our 
cost  at  the  last  sale ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  was  run  out  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five.     Another  sweet  Gwynne,  and 
the  Bates  men  are  lively  as   trout  after  a  spring  shower ; 
and  Major  Webb  has  to  open  his  mouth  wide  enough,  or 
he  would  have  failed  of  success.  The  surface  of  the  stream 
is  stiU  again,  and  a  Lancaster  lady  is  won  by  a  close  shave 
for  Mr.  Barber.     Por  the  next,  not  a  blue,  but  a  lustrous 
brown  roan,  and  level-backed  in  all  conscience,  being  the 
progeny  of  his  cow.  Lot  11,  Mr.  De  Vitre  made  what  run- 
ning a  stout  gentleman  can,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
for   had   not    Mr.  Thornton's  appreciative   eye  detected 
her  virtues?  and  she  goes  also  to  be  wedded  in  Ireland. 
Right  well  might  she,  lamenting  her  severance  from  the 
fair  bouquet  of  these  rare  Barmpton  Roses,  which  the 
tasteful   "  Freuch   gentleman"  has  twined  at   Wantage, 
declare  in  the  poet's  words  : 

We  met :  'twas  in  a  crowd, 
And  I  thought  he  would  shun  me. 
He  came :  I  could  not  move, 
For  his  glance  was  upon  me. 

Lot  33,  to  Captain  Gandy,  another  Breanus  Duchess 


to  the  shrewd  Mr.  Fawcett,  a  mem«nlo  for  his  Lordship 
of  Chesham,  and  Mr.  De  Vitre  has  to  empty  out  no  less 
than  eighty  golden  guineas  for  a  bright,  shiny,  wide-backed 
little  calf,  which  had  not  many  hours  seen  light,  but  still 
a  morsel  of  good  luck  to  the  buyer,  for  which  we  devoutly 
trust  he  will  stand  a  champagne  dinner.  Then  were  the 
bulls  sold,  and  the  young  things  cheaply  enough.  And  now 
we  bid  Towneley  a  hearty  "  good  bye,"  only  hoping  to  be 
summoned  to  another  dispersion  ere  many  years  are  gone 
by,  which  shall  attest  again  the  breeder's  unrivalled  powers. 
Who  but  he  could  have  shown  so  level  a  lot  compounded 
of  such  various  tribes  ?  Gather  courage,  Culshaw  !  look 
well  around,  and  we  trust  you  that  you  yet  shall  eclipse 
even  the  meridian  splendour  of  your  own  famous  Butter- 
flies. Let  others  buy  the  ready  made,  but  do  you  teach 
us  to  compound. 

The  following  list  comprises  a  portion  of  the  com- 
pany :  J.  B.  Booth,  Killerby;  R.  S.  Bruere,  A.  Garfit, 
T.  Pears,  H.  Sharpley,  D.  Mcintosh,  F.  Leney, 
Kii'beU,  agent  to  Lord  Chesham;  G.  Atkinson,  W. 
Hosken,  — •  Kello,  agent  to  R.  P.  Davies ;  J.  Stratton,  J. 
P.  Clark,  Hull ;  H.  C.  Pole  Gell,  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  W. 
Honsman,  W.  Browet,  H.  Taylor,  for  Col.  Gunter ; 
Calder,  for  Major  Stapylton  ;  B.  Wainman,  T.  Bowstead, 
W.  Harland,  A.  Colborne,  for  J.  Blyth  ;  C.  M.  Hamer, 
T.  Whiteside,  M.  Callen,  Ireland  ;  J.  W.  Fair,  J.  H. 
Casswell,  W.  Barmfoot,  S.  Jefferson,  W.  H.  Beevor,  H. 
De  Vitre,  W.  W.  Slye,  R.  B.  Smith,  agent  to  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn ;  H.  Neild,  B.  Baxter,  E.  Wortley,  J.  Todd,  C. 
Sturgeon,  H.  S.  Gibbon,  J.  Outhwaite,  H.  Ambler, 
Puchard,  agent  to  Lord  Bective ;  Rev.  P.  Graham,  T. 
Willis,  H.  Thompson,  H.  Caddy,  J.  Thorn,  representative; 
G.  and  W.  Ashburner,  J.  Croudson,  Capt.  Gandy,  J. 
Thornton,  &c.,  &c. — about  400  in  all. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
British  Beauty,  white,  calved  December  32,  1858,  by  British 
Prince  (14197) ;  dam  Lady  Abbess  by  Cardinal  (11246), 
grand  dam  Zona  Gross  by   Sheldon  (8557). — Mr.  J.   Crisp, 
Hawkshill,  80  gs. 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd,  red,  calved  January  9, 1859,  by 
Precedent  (11918) ;  dam  Lancaster  Belle  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon 2nd  (13259),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  by  Duke 
of  Lancaster  (10929). — Mr.  Jos.  Stratton,  105  gs. 
Frederick's  Pride,  roan,  calved  A.pril  14,   1859,  by  Frederick 
(11489) ;  dam  Pride  by  4th  Duke  of  York  (10167),  grand 
dam  Princess  Fairfax  by  Lord  Adolphus  Fairfax  (4349).— 
Mr.  H.  Fawcett,  Leeds,  45  gs. 
Cheerful,  red   and  white,  calved  April  26,  1862,  by  Mystic 
(20391) ;  dam  Coquette  by  Mameluke  (13389),  grand  dam 
Charmer  5th  by  Garrick  (11506).— Mr.  J.  P.  Clark,  Arlaby, 
60  gs. 
Duchess  of  Towneley,  roan,  calved  February  13,  1864,  by 
Duke  of  Wharfdale  (19648) ;  dam  Barmpton   Butterfly  by 
Royal  Butterfly  (16862),  grand  dam  Young  Barmpton  Rose 
by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  (13590).— Mr.  H.  de  Vitre,  105  gs. 
Duchess  of  Lancaster   5lh,  red    and  white,  calved  March  8, 
1864,  by  Inglewood    (20006) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
2nd   by  Precedent    (11918),  grand  dam  Lancaster  Belle  by 
Louis  Napoleon  2nd  (13359). — Sir  Frederic  Smythe,  Acton 
Burnell,  65  gs. 
Duchess   7th,  red,  calved  February  7,  1865,  by  Grand  Duke 
of  Lancaster   (19883)  ;  dam  Duchess  6lh  bv  Royal  Duke 
(16865),  grand  dam  Duchess  5th  by  Brennus'(8903).— Mr. 
H.  Fawcett,  80  gs. 
Butterfly's  Wing,  red  and  white,  calved  March  15,  1866,  by 
Royal  Butterfly   5th  (18756) ;  dam  Batvving  3rd  by  Holk- 
ham (16274),  grand  dam  Batwing  by  Ribblesdale  (7423).— 
Mr.  Brierley,  Middleton,  55  gs. 
Lady  Butterfly  2ad,  red,  calved  Marchl?,  1866,  by  6th  Duke 
of  Airdrie  (19602) ;  dam  Lady  Butterfly  by  Great  Mogul 
(14651),  grand   dam  Red   Butterfly  by  Master  Butterfly 
(13311).— Mr.  Bowstead,  Eden  Hall,  56  gs. 
Sixth  Maid  of  Oxford,  roan,  calved  June  1,  1866,  by  Imperial 
Oxford  (24185) ;  dam  Maid  of  Oxford  1st  by  Grand  Duke 
of  Oxford  (16184),  grand  dam  Oxford  20th  by  Marquis  of 
Carrabas  (11789).— Mr.  Strafford,  800  gs. 
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Towneley  Butterfly,  wliite,  calved  July  24,  1866,  bv  Couut  of 
Windsor  (21498);  dam  AVhite  Butterfly  by  Butterfly's 
Nephew  (15714),  grand  dam  Paris  Butterfly  by  Master 
Butterfly  (13311).— Mr.  H.  de  Vitre,  200  gs. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  7th,  roan,  calved  January  3,  1867,  by 
Baron  Ribblesdale  (21238) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  5th 
by  Ingle  wood  (20006),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd 
by  Precedent  (11918).— Mr.  Thompson,  61  gs, 

Waterloo  34th,  red  roan,  calved  May  10,  1867,  by  Wallace 
(23166)  ;  dam  Waterloo  18th  by  Bosquet  (14183).  grand 
dam  Waterloo  15th  by  The  Hero  (10934).— Lord  Ch'esham, 
145  gs. 

Moth's  Wing,  light  roan,  calved  June  26,  1867,  by  Cerdic 
2nd  (21384);  dam  Batwing  3rd  by  Holkham  (16274), 
grand  dam  Batwing  by  Riddlesdale  (7422).— Mr.  Riley, 
52  gs. 

Grand  Duke's  Butterfly,  roan,  calved  February  8,  1868,  by  4th 
Grand  Duke  (19874)  :  dam  Royal  Butterfly's  Duchess  by 
Royal  Butterfly  (16862),  grand  dam  Roan  Duchess  2nd  by 
Frederick  (11489).— Mr.  Blyth,  Wolhampton,  250  gs. 

Puff",  roan,  calved  August  23,  1868,  by  Evander  (23897) ;  dam 
Puflin  by  Hematite  (21917),  grand  dam  Frederick's  Pride  by 
Frederick  (11489).— Mr.  Toppin,  62  gs. 

Lady  Hudson,  rich  roan,  calved  August  27,  1869,  by  4th  Duke 
of  Thorndale  (17750) ;  dam  Lady  Hudson  4th  by  Lord 
Ravens  worth  (20222),  grand  dam  Hudson  3rd  by  General 
Canrobert  (12927).— Mr.  Barber,  45  gs. 

Gipsy  Gwynne,  red  and  little  white,  calved  July  24,  1869,  by 
Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  (26290)  ;  dam  Goody  Gwynne 
by  5th  Grand  Duke  (19875),  grand  dam  Golden  Gwynne  by 
May  Duke  (13320).— Major  Webb,  185  gs. 

Baron  Oxford's  Duchess,  red,  calved  August  16,  1869,  by 
Baron  Oxford  (23375) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd  by 
Precedent  (11918),  grand  dam  Lancaster  Belle  by  Louis 
Napoleon  2nd  (13259).— Lord  Chesham,  175  gs. 

Butterfly's  MementD  2nd,  red,  calved  August  24,  1870,  by 
Baron  Oxford  (23375)  ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  5th  by 
Inglewood  (20006),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd 
by  Precedent  (11918).— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  110  gs. 

Oxford  Beauty,  roan,  calved  December  28,  1870,  by  Baron 
Oxford  (23375) ;  dam  British  Beauty  by  British  Prince 
(14197),  grand  dam  Lady  Abbess  by  Cardinal  (11246).— Mr. 
H.  Browne,  Bank  House,  200  gs. 

Duchess  11th,  red,  calved  January  26,  1871,  by  Baron  Oxford 
(23375) ;  dam  Duchess  7th  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter (19883),  grand  dam  Duchess  6th  by  Royal  Duke 
(16865).— Mr.  K.  Bride,  Penrith,  125  gs. 

Butterfly's  Memento  4th,  rich  roan,  calved  February  15,  1871, 
by  Baron  Oxford  (23375) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  7th 
by  Baron  Ribblesdale  (21238),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster 5th  by  Inglewood  (20006). — Mr.  Makinder,  61  gs. 

Oxford's  Duty,  red,  calved  July  3,  1871,  by  Baron  Oxford 
(23375) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd  by  Precedent 
(11918),  grand  dam  Lancaster  Belle  by  Louis  Napoleon  2nd 
(13259).— Mr.  Blyth.  160  gs. 

Oxford's  B.  Fly,  red,  calved  February  28, 1872,  by  Baron  Ox- 
ford (23375)  ;  dam  Moth's  Wing  by  Cerdic  2nd  (21384), 
grand  dam  Batwing  3rd  by  Holkham  (16274).— Mr.  Talbot 
Constable,  73  gs. 

Duchess  13th,  red,  calved  January  28,  1872,  by  Baron  Oxford 
(23375) ;  dam  Duchess  7th  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lancaster 
(19883),  grand  dam  Duchess  6th  by  Royal  Duke  (16865).— 
Mr.  Thornton,  71  gs. 

Oxford  Beauty  2nd,  roan,  calved  July  24,  1872,  by  Baron 
Oxford  (23375) ;  dam  British  Beauty  by  British  Prince 
(14197),  grand  dam  Lady  Abbess  by  Cardinal  (11246).— Mr. 
H.  Brown,  250  gs. 

Oxford's  Memento,  red  and  white,  calved  July  28,  1872,  by 


Baron  Oxford  (23375)  ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  bth  by 
Inglewood  (20006),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd 
by  Precedent  (11918).— Capt.  Gandy,  16  gs. 

O.  B's  Justicia  roan,  calved  July  24,  1872,  by  Baron  Oxford 
(23375) ;  dam  Grand  Duke's  Butterfly  by  4th  Grand  Duke 
(19874),  grand  dam  Royal  Butterfly's  Duchess  by  Royal 
Butterfly  (16862).— Mr.  G.  Atkinson,  165  gs. 

A.  Gwynne,  red  and  little  white,  calved  September  8,  1873,  by 
Baron  Oxford  (23375) ;  dam  Gipsy  Gwynne  by  Grand  Duke 
of  Lightburne  (26290),  grand  dam  Goody  Gwynne  by  5th 
Grand  Duke  (19875).— Major  Webb,  140  gs. 

Oxford's  Baroness,  red,  calved  August  1,  1872,  by  Baron  Ox- 
ford (23375) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  2nd  by  Precedent 
(11918),  grand  dam  Lancaster  Belle  by  Louis  Napoleon  2nd 
(13259).— Mr.  Barber,  70  gs. 

Towneley  Butterfly  2nd,  roan,  calved  December  13, 1872,  by 
Earl  of  Thorndale  (28251)  ;  dam  Towneley  Butterfly  by 
Count  of  Windsor  (21498),  grand  dam  White  Butterfly  by 
Butterfly's  Nephew  (15714).— Mr.  Thornton,  77  gs. 

Butterfly's  Memento  5th,  red  and  white,  calved  January  9, 
1873,  by  Earl  of  Thorndale  (38251);  dam  Butterfly's 
Memento's  2nd  by  Baron  Oxford  (23375),  grand  dam 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  5th  by  Inglewood  (20006). — Capt. 
Gandy,  35  gs. 

Duchess  14th,  red  and  white,  calved  January  13,  1873,  by 
Earl  of  Thorndale  (28251)  ;  dam  Duchess  7th  by  Grand 
Duke  of  Lancaster  (19883),  grand  dam  Duchess  Bth  by 
Royal  Duke  (16865).— Mr.  H.  Fawcett,  Leeds,  32  gs. 

Butterfly's  Memento  6th,  red  and  white,  calved  March  1, 
1873,  by  Baron  Oxford  (23375)  ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancas- 
ter 7th  by  Baron  Ribblesdale  (21238),  grand  dam  Duchess 
of  Lancaster  5th  by  Inglewood  (20006). — Lord  Chesham, 
34  gs. 

Second  Duchess  of  Towneley's  calf  (see  bulling  list). — H. 
de  Vitre,  80  gs.  J 

BULLS.  1 

Baron  Oxford  (23375),  red,  calved  April  14,  1865,  by  Duke       "" 
of  Geneva  (19614)  ;  dam  Lady  Oxford  5th  by  3rd  Duke  of 
Thorndale  (17749),  grand  dam  Lady  Oxford  4th  by  2nd 
Grand  Duke  (12961).— Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  250  gs. 

Earl  of  Thorndale  (28251),  roan,  calved  November  14,  1868, 
by  4th  Duke  of  Thorndale  (17750)  ;  dam  Fidget  6th  by 
7th  Duke  of  York  (17754),  grand  dam  Fidget  4th  by  4th 
Duke  of  York  (10167).— Not  sold. 

Kenelni  Butterfly,  roan,  calved  December  27,  1870,  by  Baron 
Oxford  (23375) ;  dam  Royal  Butterfly's  Duchess  by  Royal 
Butterfly  (16862),  grand  dara  Roan  Duchess  2nd  by  Frede- 
rick (11489).— Mr.  Leigh,  65  gs. 

Royal  Baronet,  white,  calved  April  13,  1872,  by  Oxford's 
Baronet  (29499) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Towneley  by  Duke  of 
Wharfdale  (19648),  grand  dam  Barmpton  Butterfly  by  Royal 
Butterfly  (16862).— Capt.  Gandy,  32  gs. 

Thorndale's  Butterfly,  red  and  white,  calved  November  21, 
1873,  by  Earl  of  Thorndale  (28351);  dam  Butterfly's 
Wing  by  Royal  Butterfly  5th  (18756),  grand  dam  Batwing 
3rd  by  Holkham  (16274).— Mr.  Wilkinson,  Cheshire,  35  gs. 

Earl  of  Towneley,  roan,  calved  January  16,  1873,  by  Earl  of 
Thorndale  (38251)  ;  dam  Lady  Butterfly  2nd  by  6th  Duke 
of  Airdrie  (19602),  grand  dara  Lady  Butterfly  by  Great 
Mogul  (14651). — Mr.  Gibson,  45  gs. 

Twin  Bull  Calves,  white,  from  Lot  14,  sold  after  sale  for 
25  gs.  the  pair. 

SUMMARY. 

£    s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

35  cows  averaged 131     5     0     4593  15     0 

5  bulls         „        89  13     5     448     7     0 


40  head 


126     1     0     £5042    12    0 


SALE   OF  LORD   PENRHYN'S  SHORTHORNS, 

At  Wicken,   Stony   Stkatfoud,  on   May  8th. 
BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 


"  The  whole  forming  by  far  the  (iiiest  collection  of 
Shorthorns  which  has  yet  been  oft'ered  at  any  of  the  AVicken 
Park  sale8,"  so  runs  the  advertiscruent,  and  certainly  the 
catalogue  pnt  forth  "  to  the  lovers  of  this  favourite  sort," 
a  collection  of  pedigi-ecd  animals  of  the  bluest  Bates  blood. 
The  reference  tg  bulls  showed  Duke  of  Geneva,   Second 


Duke  of  Geneva,  Third  Duke  of  Wharfdale,  Cherry  Duke, 
Oxford  Beau,  and  Twentieth  Grand  Duke;  the  last  three 
blending  the  Grand  Duchess,  Oxford,  and  Cherry  blood. 
Since  the  Penrhyn  herds  were  started  it  has  always  been 
the  rule  to  use  as  good  a  bull  and  as  fashionably  bred  as  it 
could  be  obtained  in  the  country.      Drafts  from  the  Pen- 
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rhyu  liei'd  have  been  lakeu  dowu  every  other  year  to 
WickeE  Park,  Bucks,  and  sold  iu  more  congenial  climes  in 
the  merrie  month  of  May.  From  the  small  beginning 
in  1861,  with  an  average  of  just  under  £20  for  a  few  bull 
stirks,  the  sales  have  gradually  advanced  until  this  year, 
when  the  astonishing  avarage  of  200  gs.  was  realised  for 
41  head.  As  much  as  the  tenantry  were  in  during 
former  j'ears,  they  were  oiii  now  ;  only  ten  bulls  were 
sold,  and  six  of  these  are  going  to  Australia  before  the 
two  years'  prohibition  is  enforced. 

A  large  number  of  people  assembled  in  good  time,  and 
carefully  scanned  the  forty  lots  that  were  exposed  for  sale, 
but  the  picked  portion  of  the  company  did  not  ar- 
rive until  the  9  a.m.  train  from  Euston,  which  was 
specially  stopped  at  Wolverton.  Lord  Penrhyn  took  his 
arm  chair  at  the  lunch,  where  the  usual  toasts  followed,  and 
then  the  covered  rostrum  was  immediately  filled  with  the 
auctioneer  and  a  lai'ge  number  of  breeders,  among  whom 
we  observed  Messrs.  Mcintosh,  Leney,  Forster, 
Barnes,  Crabb,  Clear,  Christie,  Finlay  Dun,  Bowly, 
Kennard,  and  others.  In  the  waggon  opposite  were 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  INlr.  Roper,  Mr.  Walton,  and 
Captain  Furness,  whilst  below  stood  Col.  Gunter  and  Col. 
Lane,  Mr.  Scratton,  and  several  from  Northampton- 
shire. The  Bedfordshire  party  occupied  another  waggon. 
Mr.  BlundeU  afterwards  coming  out  as  its  leading  buyer, 
while  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Marsh  placidly  looked  on. 
Mr.  Chas.  Howard,  however,  kept  close  to  the  entrance 
gate ;  Capt.  Oliver  with  Col.  Kingscote,  Lords  Penrhyn, 
Dunmore,  Bective,  and  Fitzroy,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Sartoris, 
and  Beauford,  drew  up  their  drag  beside  the  exit  gate ;  and 
the  "Warwickshire  party,  with  some  Australians,  occupied 
the  waggon  on  the  left  of  the  rostrum  ;  the  ring  being  also 
well  surrounded.  From  the  appearance  of  the  animals  as 
they  entered,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  they  had  not  been 
very  much  made  up  for  sale.  On  the  whole  the  Wicken 
Park  division  looked  somewhat  fresher  than  those  from 
Penrhyn,  but  that  might  probably  be  accounted  for  from 
the  long  journey,  fatigue,  and  change  of  air,  food,  and  water 
that  the  Penrhyn  cattle  had  recently  undergone. 

Lot  1,  Clara,  a  good  roan  cow  with  a  long  pedigree, 
somewhat  doubtful  as  a  breeder,  elicited  a  mild  opening 
bid  of  £20,  which  finally  ran  up  to  38  gs.  The  next  lot, 
a  large  red  and -white  cow  of  Beasley's  J  tribe,  run  in  with 
a  fat  heifer  calf  beside  hei',  was  from  the  Wicken  Park 
herd  ;  the  increasing  demand  for  this  family,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  rivalling  the  Gwyunes  iu  reputation,  was 
apparent  here,  and  the  big  cow  stays  in  War- 
wickshii-e  at  90  gs.  A  much  better  one  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  more  fashionably  bred,  followed  her  ;  she  was 
by  the  favourite  sire  Grand  Duke  3rd  out  of  Juuia,  by  the 
old  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  quite  the  best  branch  of  the  J  tribe, 
and  Mr.  Blundell  may  be  congratulated  on  getting  her 
even  at  the  high  price  of  170  gs.,  for  she  seems  like 
breeding  well  to  his  white  bull  Earl  of  Stafford  from  Win- 
terfold.  The  only  Blanche  in  the  sale  came  from  Burghley 
last  year,  and  not  being  considered  safe,  dropped  30  gs. 
of  her  cost  price.  Mr.  Charles  Howard  had  evidently 
a  great  liking  for  Jewess,  another  good  specimen  of  the 
J  tribe,  and  heavy  in  calf  to  Oxford  Beau,  so  he  and  Mr. 
Brogden  fought  it  out  until  Mr.  Howard  got  her  at  210 
gs.,  Mr.  Brogden  reserving  his  forces  for  the  first  fashion- 
able bred  lot,  Waterloo  26th,  which  he  got  at  450  gs. 
This  cow,  a  long  red  animal,  with  big  ribs,  somewhat 
wanting  in  the  crops  and  chine,  was  much  fancied, 
and  Col.  Gunter  and  Lord  Skelmersdale  were  both  strong 
bidders  for  her.  She  came  in  well  for  age  and  size  as  a 
calf  at  the  Leicester  Royal  in  1868,  where  she  won  the 
first  prize ;  and  she  had  since  bred  well,  with  one  of  her 
heifers,  a  red  yearling,  in  the  sale,  which  took  after  her 
sire  Eleventh  Grand  Duke  about  her  quarters.  Mr.  Crabb, 
who  has  successfully  exhibited  at  the  Essex  show,  secured 


this  heifer  at  305  gs,,  and  probably  she  may  be  seen  iu 
public  hereafter. 

Lot  8,  Jessamine,  Was  quickly  despatched  at  75  gs. 
into  Yorkshire.  The  sun,  which  had  shone  out  very 
brightly  soon  after  the  sale  began,  now  got  clouded  over, 
and  the  shrill  chilly  gusts  betokened  the  storm,  just  as 
two  of  the  most  attractive  lots.  Cherry  Duchesses  the 
13th  and  14th  were  coming  forward.  Thirteen  had  the 
Marmaduke  cross,  being  out  of  Cherry  Duke's  dam  by 
3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale,  but  was  rather  light  fleshed.  She 
had  calved  in  December,  a  red  heifer-calf,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  sale.  Put  up  at  300  gs.,  the  biddings  rose 
rapidly  to  500  gs.,  which  Lord  Bective  offered,  but  Mr. 
AVilliam  Ashburner,  who  meant  to  be  troublesome  with 
his  fives,  followed  quickly,  until  he  got  her  at  555  gs.  The 
next  Cherry  Duchess,  a  roan  cow  larger  and  finer  in 
frame,  with  big  hips  and  long  thinnish  quarters,  went 
merrily  along  up  to  700  gs.,  and  finally  Lord  Bective  se- 
cured her  at  755  gs.,  just  as  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents, the  company  rushing  to  the  tent.  It  was  said 
that  Lord  Penrhyn  had  refused  800  gs.  for  this  cow 
some  time  since.  The  two  next  lots  went  cheaply  during 
the  fag  end  of  the  storm.  Mr*.  Sheldon  got  a  cheap 
cow  in  Cowslip  3rd  at  80  gs.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster,  who 
never  bids  for  a  bad-looking  lot,  bought  Jessica  at  165  gs. 
This  was  a  very  thick  white  hairy  heifer,  with  upstanding 
horns,  and  heavy  in  calf  to  Eleventh  Grand  Duke.  Waterloo 
30th  was  another  attractive  four-year-old  heifer,  and  dam 
of  a  very  pretty  calf  Waterloo  37th,  by  Col.  Kingscote's 
Oxford  Beau.  Kentish  fire  here  came  out  with  a  rattle, 
and  Mr.  Leney  got  the  heifer  at  500  gs.,  whilst  Mr.  Chas. 
Barnes,  after  slower  competition,  got  the  calf  at  415  gs. 
Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  who  has  quite  a  herd  of  J,  bought 
Joyful,  out  of  Junia,  probably  the  finest  of  the  Wicken 
cows,  at  110  gs.  Lot  20,  Jewel,  a  thick  fleshy  heifer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Howard's  Jewess,  crossed  the  water  for 
180  gs.,  going  to  Mr.  T.  Hawkins  Smith,  in  Australia. 

Lot  21,  Wellingtonia  8th,  bred  from  Mr.  Mcintosh's 
branch  of  the  Waterloo  tribe,  was  described  by  a  local  in  a 
very  audible  tone  as  "  What  I  call  a  very  middling  one  to 
look  at."  However,  she  was  put  up  at  a  100,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  big  leg,  went  at  260  gs.  Waterloo  33rd 
was  by  far  the  handsomest  heifer  of  the  whole  lot,  being 
of  great  substance,  with  finely  arched  ribs,  a  good  head 
and  hern,  though  somewhat  slanting  behind.  She  was 
own  sister  to  Fourth  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  highest 
priced  bull,  and  from  the  same  dam  as  Mr.  Leney's  500gs. 
heifer.  Put  up  at  200,  this  bid  was  instantly  doubled,  but 
the  bid  was  lost.  "  Four  hundred  was  bid  before  you  began 
to  talk,"  came  from  the  righl  of  the  ring,  and  recalled 
the  business.  Lord  Skelmersdale's  five  hundred  was 
covered  with  five,  and  instantly  answered  with  "  fifty," 
amidst  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  A  good  shot,"  from  the 
company ;  so  this  capital  specimen  joins  two  or  three 
other  good  Waterloos  at  Ormskirk. 

The  Duchess  of  Lancaster  tribe,  descended  from  Mr.  T. 
Robinson's  Buttercup,  a  noted  fine  cow  in  her  day,  of  but 
three  crosses,  did  not  create  so  much  competition  as  was 
generally  expected  ;  still,  the  animals,  for  what  they 
were,  sold  well.  Mr.  Fox  got  Duchess  of  Lancaster  13th, 
a  very  fair  heifer,  at  60  gs.,  and  Mr.  Barnes  got  the  14th, 
a  nice  calf,  at  53  gs.  Two  Cherry  Duchesses  again  fol- 
lowed each  other  ;  the  20th,  a  light  red  and  white,  with- 
out the  Marmaduke  cross,  and  the  21st,  a  dark  red  thin 
calf,  with  it.  The  20th  was  put  up  without  comment, 
the  biddings  were  very  brisk  ;  Mr.  Oliver's  five  hundred 
brought  out  a  cheer ;  but  this  was  covered  with  five,  then 
ten,  and  the  glass  ran.  "  Who's  the  buyer  ?"  brought  uo 
name.  "  Wanted  a  claimant,"  shouted  somebody,  which 
brought  forth  a  laugh.  "  Then  who  is  the  bidder  at 
five  ?"  to  which  Mr.  Chas.  Barnes  answei-ed,  so  he  got 
three  heifer-calves  iu  succession  at  very  nearly  a  1,000  gs. ; 
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but  some  of  these  were  said  to  be  for  Mr.  Samuda. 
Mr.  H.  Sharpley  bought  the  deep  red  Cherry  at  305  gs., 
and  the  Eev.  J.  Swarbrick  took  the  last  heifer,  one  of  the 
Cowslip  tribe,  at  51  gs;,  into  Lancashire, 

The  bulls,  owing  possibly  to  the  impending  Australian 
prohibition,  sold  wonderfully  well.  Eleventh  Grand  Duke,  a 
noble  old  bull  in  his  tenth  year,  was  subject  to  a  reserve 
of  400  gs.,  and  so  was  passed  over.  The  three  Cherry 
Dukes  were  much  admired,  all  of  them  being  deep  reds, 
aud  well-formed  animals.  The  fifth,  rising  three  years 
old,  had  hardly  the  scale  and  graadeur  of  the  sixth  ;  still 
Major  Fanning  forced  him,  and  he  goes  at  270  gs.  to 
Australia,  with  Fourth  Duke  of  Waterloo,  a  plainer  but 
dearer  bull,  at  SiO  gs.  Mr.  Scratton  bid  right  well  for 
the  Sixth,  and  finally  got  him,  after  a  little  squabble,  at 
365  g3.  for  his  herd  in  Devonshire.  The  Seventh,  also 
a  nice  even  bull,  goes  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Clarence  River, 
New  South  Wales.  Duke  of  Oxford,  a  spotted  red  and 
white,  with  bad  girth,  though  fine  handling,  would  have 
been  better  out  of  the  sale ;  but  Mr,  George  A^hburner 
got  him  at  80  gs.  Mr.  Joseph  took  two  younger  bulls, 
one  at  100  gs.  of  the  Duchess  Nancy  tribe,  to  Aus- 
tralia; and  after  another  disputed  bid  Mr.  Wythes 
was  declared  buyer  of  the  last  calf  at  48  gs.  So 
ended  this  wonderful  draft  sale,  most  encouraging 
to  Lord  Penrhyn  and  those  breeders  who  will  use  the 
best  bulls  of  the  highest  blood.  Mr.  Smith,  too,  must 
have  thought  his  journey  into  far  Aberdeenshire  ten  years 
ago,  when  he  bongtit  the  Waterloo  tribe,  no  bootless 
errand,  for  he  took  them  at  tens  and  left  them  at 
hundreds.  The  Cherries,  too,  he  got  at  one-half  the  prices 
the  buUs  now  make.  During  the  day  there  was  some 
awkward  rumour  over  certain  Duchess  sales,  of  which 
more  may  be  heard. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Clara,  roan,  calved  May  7, 1864,  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614)  ; 
dam  Cressida  by  MacTurk  (14872),  grand  dam  Cassandra 
by  War  Eagle  (15483).— Mr.  Baker,  38  gs. 
Juno,   red  and  white,   calved  August  22,  1864,  by  Duke  of 
Geneva   (19614);   dam  Julia  by   Napoleon  3rd   (16603), 
grand  dam  Ju  Ju  by  Sheldon  (8557). — Mr.  Greenway,  90  gs. 
Julietta,   red   roan,  calved  February  22, 1865,  by  3rd  Grand 
Duke  (16182) ;  dam  Junia  by  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (11382;, 
grand  dam  Joan  by  Lycurgus  (7180). — Mr.  J.  H.   Blundell, 
170  gs, 
Eugenie,   roan,  calved   September   1,    1866,  by   Economist 
(21669) ;  dam  Empress  by  Golden   Horn  (16166),  grand 
dam  Czarina  by  May  Duke  (13319), — Major  Fanning,  61  gs, 
Jewess,  red,  calved  November  1, 1866,  by  2nd  Duke  of  Geneva 
(21691);  dam  Julia  by  Napoleon  3rd  (16602),  grand  dam 
Ju  Ju  by  Sheldon  (8557).— Mr.  C.  Howard,  210  gs. 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  11th,  roan,  calved  August  20,  1867,  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19614) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  5th  by 
Marmaduke  (14897),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  3rd 
by  Duke  of  York  (11393).— Mr.  Bailey,  87  gs. 
Waterloo  26th,  red   and  white,  calved  August  24,  1867,  by 
Duke  of  Geneva   (19614) ;  dam  Waterloo  24th   by  Cherry 
Duke  2nd   (14265),  grand  dam  AVaterloo   17th  by  Red 
Knight  (11976).— Mr.  A.  Brogden,  450  gs. 
Jessamine,  roan,  calved  February   7,  1868,  by  2nd  Duke  of 
Geneva  (21591);  dam   Juno  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614), 
grand  dam  Julia  by  Napoleon  3rd  (16602).— Mr.  J.  I.  D. 
Jefferson,  75  gs. 
Cherry  Ducliess   13th,  red,  calved  March  16,  1868,  by  3rd 
Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619) ;  dam  Clierry    Duchess  9th  by 
Marmaduke  (14897),  grand  dam  Cherry  Duchess  6th  by  3rd 
Grand  Duke  (16182).— Mr.  W.  Ashburner,  656  gs. 
Clierry   Duchess   14lli,  roan,  calved  September  12,  1868,  by 
3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619) ;  dam  Cherry  Duchess  10th 
by  Duke  ot  Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Cherry  Duchess  6th 
by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16182).— Lord  Bective,  766  gs. 
Charity,  roan,  calved  December  22,  1868,  by  11th  Grand 
Dake  (21849) ;  dam  Cressida  by  MacTurk  (14872),  grand 
dam  Cassandra  by  War  Eagle  (1548S).— Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp, 
51  gs. 
Japonica,  roan,  calved  February  8,  1869,  by  2nd  Duke  of 
Geneva  (21691) ;  dam  Juno  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614), 


grand  dam  Julia  by  Napoleo    3rd  (16602).— -Mr.  Game, 
110  gs. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  12th,  roan,  calved  April  25, 1869,  by 
11th  Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster  7th 
by  Marmaduke  (14897),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
4th  by  Sir  C.  Campbell  (16961).— Lord  Chesham,  62  gs. 

Cowslip  3rd,  \ed  and  and  white,  calved  May  30, 1869,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (21849)  ;  dam  Cherry  Cheeks  by  MacTurk 
(14872),  grand  dam  Clierry  Lips  by  Cherry  Duke  2nd 
(14265).— Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  80  gs. 

Jessica,  white,  calved  July  3,  1869,  by  2nd  Duke  of  Geneva 
(21591)  ;  dam  Juiietta  by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16182),  grand 
dam  Junia  by  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (11382).— Mr.  J.  P,  Foster, 
166  gs, 

Judith,  red,  calved  July  9,  1869,  by  Cherry  Duke  (25753) ; 
dam  Jewess  by  2nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591),  grand  dam 
Jdia  by  Napoleon  3rd  (16602).— Mr,  Bailey,  81  gs, 

Waterloo  30th,  roan,  calved  July  23,  1869,  by  3rd  Duke  of 
Wharfdale  (21619)  ;  dam  Waterloo  25th  by  Duke  of 
Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Waterloo  17th  by  Red  Knight 
(11976).— Mr.  F,  Leney,  500  gs. 

Joyful,  red,  calved  August  3, 1869,  by  Cherry  Duke  (25753) ; 
dam  Junia  by  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (11382),  grand  dam  Joan 
by  Lycurgus  (7180),— Sir  G.  R.  Philips,  110  gs. 

Jemima,  red,  calved  November  4,  1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 
(25762) ;  dam  Julia  by  Napoleon  3rd  (16602),  grand  dam 
Ju  Ju  by  Sheldon  (8557).— Mr.  J.  H.  Blundell,  100  gs. 

Jewel,  red,  calved  June  24, 1870,  by  Cherry  Duke  (25762) ; 
dam  Jewess  by  3nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591),  grand  dam 
Julia  by  Napoleon  3rd  (16602).— Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  180  gs. 

Wellingtonia  8th,  red,  calved  July  26th,  1870,  by  Cherry 
Duke  (25752) ;  dam  Wellingtonia  7th  by  Grand  Duke  4th 
(19874),  grand  dam  Wellingtonia  by  3rd  Duke  of  Thorn- 
dale  (17749).— Colonel  Lane,  260  gs. 

Waterloo  33rd,  red  and  white,  calved  July  39, 1870,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Waterloo  25th,  by  Duke  of 
Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Waterloo  17th  by  Red  Knight 
(11976).— Lord  Skelmersdale,  550  gs. 

Chrystal,  wliite,  calved  July  16,  1871,  by  3rd  Duke  of  Grafton 
(28395) ;  dam  Charity  by  11th  Grand  Duke  (21849),  grand 
dam  Cressida  by  Mac  Turk  (14872).— Mr.  Strange,  63  gs. 

Cowslip  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  August  3,  1871,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (31849) ;  dam  Cherry  Cheeks  by  Mac  Turk 
(14872) ;  grand  dam  Cherry  Lips  by  Cherry  Duke  3ad 
(14265).— Colonel  Lane,  115  gs. 

Waterloo  36th,  red  and  little  white,  calved  August  17, 1871, 
by  11th  Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Waterloo  26th  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Waterloo  34th  by 
Cherry  Duke  2nd  (14265).— Mr.  Crabb,  305  gs. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  13th,  red  roan,  calved  Sept.  14,  1871, 
by  11th  Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
7th  by  Marmaduke  (14897),  grand  dam  Duchess  of  Lan- 
caster 4th  by  Sir  C.  Campbell  (16961).— Mr.  Fox,  60  gs. 

Waterloo  37th,  roan,  calved  May  31,  1872,  by  Oxford  Beau 
(29485) ;  dam  Waterloo  30th  by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale 
(21619),  grand  dam  Waterloo  25th  by  Duke  of  Geneva 
(19614).— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  415  gs. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  14th,  roan,  calved  July  16,  1872,  by 
11th  Grand  Duke  (21849)  ;  dam  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
11th  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614),  giand  dam  Duchess  of 
Lancaster  5th  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes, 
53  gs. 

Cherry  Duchess  20th,  red  and  white,  calved  August  5,  1873, 
by  11th  Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Cherry  Duchess  12th  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19614)  ;  grand  dam  Cherry  Duchess  7th 
by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16182),— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  605  gs. 

Cherry  Duchess  31st,  red,  calved  December  30,  1872,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Cherry  Duchess  13th  by  3rd 
Duke  of  Wharfdale  (31619),  grand  dam  Cherry  Duchess 
9th  by  Marmaduke  (14897).— Mr.  H.  Sharpley,  305  gs. 

Cowslip  5tli,  roan,  calved  January  22,  1873,  by  Oxford  Beau 
(29485)  ;  dam  Cowslip  3rd  by  11th  Grand  Duke  (31849), 
grand  dam  Cherry  Cheeks  by  MacTurk  (14872).— Rev.  J. 
Swarbrick,  61  gs. 

BULLS. 

Eleventh  Grand  Duke  (31849),  red,  calved  July  16,  1863, 
by  Lord  Oxford  (20214) ;  dam  Grand  Duchess  8th  by  Prince 
Imperial  (15096),  grand  dam  Grand  Duchess  2nd  by  Grand 
Duke  (10284).— 400  gs.  reserve.    No  bid. 

Fifth  Cherry  Duke  (28173),  red,  calved  Aug.  14.  i^^O,  by 
11th  Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Cherry  D- 
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Mai-madukc  (14897),  gvaud  dam  Cherry  Duchess  6th  by  3rd 
Grand  Dnke  (16182).— Major  Tanning,  270  gs. 

Sixth  Cherry  Duke,  red,  calved  Jan.  16,  1871,  hy  11th  Grand 
Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Cherry  Duchess  11th  by  Duke  of 
Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Cherry  Duchess  6th  by  3rd 
Grand  Duke  (16182).— Mr.  Scratton,  365  gs. 

Duke  of  Oxford,  red  and  white,  calved  March  3, 1871,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (21849)  ;  dam  3rd  Belle  of  Oxford  by  Marraa- 
duke  (14897),  grand  dam  2nd  Belle  of  Oxford  by  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (11382).— Mr.  G.  Ashburner,  80  gs. 

Fourth  Duke  of  WeUington,  red  and  white,  calved  Aug.  17, 
1871,  by  11th  Grand  Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Waterloo  25th  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Waterloo  17th  by  Red 
Knight  (11976).— Major  Fanning,  340  gs. 

Clarenilon,  red  and  white,  calved  Aug.  25,  1871,  by  11th 
Grand  Duke  (21849)  ;  dam  Clara  by  Duke  of  Geneva 
(19614),  grand  dam  Cressida  by  Mac  Turk  (14872).— Mr. 
Strange,  100  gs. 

Seventh  Cherry  Duke,  red,  calved  Oct.  3, 1871,  by  11th  Grand 
Duke  (21849) ;  dam  Cherry  Duchess  9th  by  Marmadnke 
(14897),  grand  dam  Cherry  Duchess  6th  by  3rd  Grand  Duke 
(16182).— Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  330  gs. 


Fifth  Duke  of  Grafton,  red  and  white,  calved  April  9,  1873,  by 
11th  Grand  Duke  (21849);  dam  Dowager  by  Duke  of 
Geneva  (19614),  grand  dam  Duchess  1st  by  Master  Rem- 
brandt (16545).— Mr,  M.  Josephs,  100  gs. 

Stanley,  roan,  calved  July  22,  1872,  by  Cherry  Duke  (25753)  ; 
dam  Sarah  2nd  by  2nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591),  grand 
dam  Duchess  by  Penrhyn  (13463).  — Mr.  M.  Josephs, 
43  gs. 

Socrates,  roan,  calved  Sept.  12, 1873,  by  Cherry  Duke  (35752);- 
dam  Sarah  by  2nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591),  grand  dam 
Selina  by  Earl  of  DarUngton  (21636).— Mr.  C.  C.  Dormer, 
57  gs. 

Janizary,  roan,  calved  Dec.  1,  1872,  by  Oxford  Beau  (29485) ; 
dam  Judith  by  Cherry  Duke  (25752),  grand  dam  Jewess  by 
2nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591).— Mr.  Wythes,  43  gs. 

SUMMARY. 

£    s.     d.  £     s.    d. 

31  cotvs  averaged  S 

[  10  bulls 

1  41  head 


xveraged  .... 

....  323  13    4     ... 
....  170  18    9     ... 

6,932    2    0 

1,709    8    0 

....  210  15    4     .,, 

£8,641  10    0 

SALE    OF    MR.    ATTENBOROUGH'S    SHORTHORNS. 

On  Tuesdat,  May  13,  at  Whitley,  Reading. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 


Mr.  Richard  Attenborough's  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
has  had  an  existence  of  about  ten  years,  and  the  catalogue 
set  forth  that  it  was  mainly  bred  from  the  Towneley  and 
Stratton  blood,  two  of  the  most  successful  prize-winning 
strains  in  this  country.     The  Towneley    stock  were   de- 
scended from  Lady  Butterfly,  the  first  cow  for  sale,  who  was 
highly  commended  as  a  yearling  at  the  Canterbury  Royal, 
when  the  property  of  Mr.  Stewart  Marjoribanks,  from 
whom  it  was  said  the  late  Mr.  Betts  purchased  her  for 
lOOgs.,  and  Mr.  Attenborough  secured  her  at  a40gs.  profit 
on  cost  price  at  the  Preston  Hall  sale  of  1867.  Twins  from 
her  by  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  were  unfortunately  lost ; 
but  still  she  had  three  daughters  in  the  sale,  and  they  with 
their  descendants,  including  the  old  cow,  who  was  sold 
doubtful  in  her  fifteenth  year,  averaged  within  a  trifle  of 
60  gs.     A  very  good  red  heifer  from  her  happened  to  be 
down  calving  at  the  moment  she  was  sold ;  and  this  lot  was 
the  pick  by  odds.     Put  up  at  100  gs.  she  went  at  easy 
biddings   up  to  130  gs.,  at  which   price  Mr.  Colbourn 
bought  her  for  Mr.  J.  Blyth's  herd  at  Woolhampton,  so 
that  she  remains  in  the  county.     Her  purchaser  at  once 
attended  the  accouchement,  and  announced  a  fine  red 
bull-calf  as  the  result.     An  elder  daughter,  Whitley  But- 
terfly, went  cheap  enough  to  Mr.  Rowland  Wood,  of  Clap- 
ton, at  65  gs. ;  and  a  thick  good  massive  cow  she  is,  by 
his  own  King  James,  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Pawlett's  Fitz 
Sir  James,  from  a  Bm'ghley  dam.     Mr.  Attenborough  had, 
however,  fixed  his  aftections  on  the  Towneley  blood ;  so 
at  the  Leicester  Royal,  1868,  he  bought  Mr.  Beever's  Rose 
Buttei-fly    (24993),    lie   highly-commended   yearling   in 
Bolivar's  year.     "The  majority  of  the  two-year-olds,  year- 
lings, and  calves  were  by  this  bull,  and  useful   animals 
enough.     The  herd  had  been  kept  in  a  natural  and  pro- 
fitable way,  apart  from  the  amusement  or  hobby  of  a  few 
well-bred,  good-looking  things  about  a  very  pretty  place. 
Dairying  had  been  done  and  bull-calves  steered.     On  the 
morning  of  sale  there  was  many  a  bid  for  a  lot  of  capital 
two  and  tlu'ee-year-old  bullocks  which  were  grazing  in  a 
portion  of  the  park.     Lot  16,  Queen  Butterfly,  a  good 
breeder  and  milker,  and  Spring  Butterfly,  a  straight  roan 
heifer,  went  to  Mr.  Cope  for  his  Irish  estate ;  and  Mr. 
Wardle,  Burton-on-Trent,  got,  with  several  other  heifers, 
a  nice  red  calf  from  Whitley  Butterfly. 

**ratton  blood  had  representatives  of  the  well- 


known  Moss  Rose,  Premium,  Milkmaid,  and  Balco 
tribes,  all  of  which  came  through  Mr.  Champion,  of 
Calcot,  to  whom  the  country,  as  well  as  Hampshire,  is 
much  indebted,  not  only  for  the  encouragement  given 
in  breeding  good  stock,  but  for  his  staunch  support  of 
the  Hants  and  Berks  and  loc&l  shows.  Times,  however, 
have  changed  in  a  few  years.  The  Calcot  herd  was 
dispersed  for  a  mere  song,  but  the  cream  of  it  went  to 
Whitley  Grove,  and  a  few  to  Woolhampton.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Victorine,  lot  5,  Diana,  a  first  prize  yearling 
at  Winchester  eight  years  ago,  Lady  Abbess,  Ducky,  and 
one  or  two  others  showed  that  large  fine  cows  had  been 
sought  and  obtained.  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton  now  got 
Victorine  at  70  gs.,  and  Lady  Abbess,  cheap,  at  34  gs-. 
Mr.  Tritton,  of  Hawkhurst,  who  bought  several  lots,  took 
Diana  at  56  gs.,  and  Joanna  at  40  gs.  Mr.  Collard  pur- 
chased Pet,  down-calving,  to  go  int«  Kent  at  52  gs.  Lot 
19,  Victoria,  another  capital  young  cow,  was  retained  in 
the  county  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  at  63  gs. ;  as  Essex  had 
also  its  representative,  and  Mr.  Hope  took  Josephine 
at  38  gs. 

Two  or  three  of  the  lots  were  descended  from 
Messrs.  Leney's  herd;  lot  13,  Thorndale  Butterfly, 
was  one  of  them,  bred  from  Mr.  Jos.  Robinson's  stock, 
through  the  herd  of  Mr.  Hales,  of  North  Frith,  who  was 
also  a  buyer.  She  was  purchased  for  Col.  Scudamore, 
for  Herefordshire,  at  56  gs,,  and  Rosy,  a  three-year- 
old,  goes  with  her  at  54  gs.  For  the  young  cattle  there 
was  capital  competition,  more  especially  for  the  bull-calves 
Rose  Butterfly,  as  is  usual  with  matured  bulls,  only  made 
a  trifle  over  beef  price  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  of  Tring,  who 
also  bought  Lady  Butterfly  (lot  1).  Berks  Butterfly,  a 
thick,  useful  bull,  made  65  gs.  ;  and  Reading 
Butterfly,  a  promising  young  calf  from  Queen  Butterfly, 
went  reasonably  enough,  with  three  or  four  other  calves, 
at  36  gs.,  to  Mr.  W.  Corbin  Finch,  Wilts. 

After  the  sale  of  Mr.  Attenborough's  herd,  a  few  young 
bulls  were  sold  from  the  stocks  belonging  to  Sir  Chas. 
Russell,  Mr.  De  Vitre,  and  Mr.  Blyth.  They  go  well, 
chiefly  among  farmers,  and  this  indicates  that  breeding  is 
being  carried  out  even  on  smaller  holdings.  The  pick  of 
the  lot  was  Mi.  De  Vitre's  Evenus,  a  good  roan  of  large 
size  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Baron  Oxford  4th,  which 
realized  70  gs.  to  Mr.  J.  Walter.  Mr.  Blyth's  calves  were 
only  in  store  order,  still  they  sold  well.    The  dispersion 
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of  the   stock   occui'ted   on  account  of  the  farm  having 
been  taken  for  sewage  purposes  for  the  town  of  Reading. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Lp.dy  Butterfly.— Mr.  T.  Kingsley,  32  gs. 
White  Rose.— Mr.  H.  Cooper,  31  gs. 
Jewel  Case. — Mr.  E.  Harris,  35  gs. 
Diana. — Mr.  J.  L.  Tritton,  56  gs. 
Victorine.— Mr.  J.  Stratton,  70  gs. 
Fairy. — Mr.  Peacock,  27  gs. 
Josepha. — Mr.  Day,  34  gs. 
Lady  Abbess. — Mr.  J.  Sratton,  34  gs. 
Ducky.— Mr.  H.  Cooper,  37  gs. 
Wliitley  Buttertly.- Mr.  R.  Wood,  65  gs, 
Joanna. — Mr.  J.  L.  Tritton,  40  gs. 
Lady  Superior. — Mr.  R.  Stratton,  35  gs. 
Thorndale  Butterfly. — Colonel  Scudamore,  56  gs. 
Pet.— Mr.  C.  Collard,  52  gs. 
Thorndale  Jenny.— Mr.  J.  L.  Tritton,  37  gs. 
Queen  Butterfly.— Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Cope,  58  gs. 
Rosy. — Colonel  Scudamore,  54  gs. 
Dearie. — Mr.  H.  Armstrong,  41  gs, 
Victoria.— Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  63  gs. 
Josephine. — Mr.  W.  Hope,  38  gs. 
Red  Butterfly.— Mr.  J.  Blyth,  130  gs. 
Dulciana. — Mr.  H.  Harding,  31  gs. 
Jollity.— Mr.  J.  P,  King,  42  gs. 
The  Nun.— Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  50  gs. 
Jade. — Mr.  E.  Hales,  34  gs. 
Little  Darling.— Mr.  H.  Wardle,  45  gs. 
Eugenie.— Mr.  W.  C.  Finch,  30  gs. 
Spring  Butterfly.— Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Cope,  76  gs. 
Jenny  Duchess. — Mr.  J.  L.  Tritton,  43  gs. 
Fay  Butterfly.- Mr.  A.  S.  Puckridge,  32  gs. 
Empress. — Mr.  II.  Wardle,  33  gs. 
Pet  Butterfly.— Mr.  J.  T.  Udall,  41  gs. 


Joyous.— Mr.  H.  Wardle,  36  gs. 
Rose  Diamond. — Mr.  J.  Walter,  50  gs. 
Heroine.— Mr.  A.  S.  Hill,  30  gs. 
Red  Rose.— Mr.  H.  Harding,  36  gs. 
Dame  Butterfly.— Mr.  R.  Wood,  40  gs. 
Dearest,— Mr,  G.  Grantham,  13  gs. 
Windsor  Butterfly.— Mr.  H.  Wardle,  37  gs. 
Victoress.— Mr.  H.  Wardle,  28  gs. 
Daisy.— Mr.  W.  C.  Finch,  20  gs. 
Lady  Princess.— Mr.  W.  C.  Finch,  18  gs. 
Jilt.— Mr,  A.  S.  Hill,  15  gs. 

BULLS. 
Rose  Butterfly.— Mr.  T.  Kingsley,  42  gs, 
Berks  Butterfly. — Mr.  H.  Cooper,  65  gs. 
Jeweller.— Mr.  T.  T.  Clarke,  24  gs. 
Victor.— Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  23  gs. 
The  Friar.— Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  16  gs, 
Reading  Butterfly.— Mr.  W.  C.  Finch,  30  gs 
Jolly  Dog.— Mr.  H.  Cooper,  18  gs. 
Sterling. — Mr.  J,  Norris,  27  gs. 
Baby  Butterfly.— Mr.  P.  H.  EUis,  34  gs. 
Ajax. — Mr.  J.  L.  Tritton,  16  gs. 
Archimedes. — Mr.  J.  Rush,  22  gs, 
Evanus.— Mr.  J.  Walter,  70  gs. 
Dandy. — Mr.  P.  Goringe,  36  gs. 
Albert  Victor. — Mr.  A.  S.  Puckridge,  31  gs. 
Snowball  2nd. — Sir  Charles  Russell,  30  gs. 
Prince  Imperial. — Mr.  H.  L.  Gaskell,  35  gs. 
Summary. 
£    s,    d, 
48  Cows  averaged..  44    3    6 
7  Bulls        „  33  12    0 


50    Averaged £42  13  10     £2,134  13    0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1,899 

9 

0 

235 

4 

0 

THE  LATE  MR.  T.  GARNE'S  SHORTHORNS. 

Sale  at  Bourton-on-the-Water,  on  Friday,  May  23. 
BY  MR,  THORNTON. 


The  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Thos.  Game  was  announced 
early  in  the  spring,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  we  re- 
corded his  death  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  81,  Unknown  to 
a  wide  circle,  he  was,  nevertheless,  greatly  esteemed 
within  his  own  ;  quietly  and  patiently  working  with  his 
herd  and  his  flock,  and  leaving  behind  him  materials  that 
wiU  doubtless  found  herds  of  strong  constitutioued  heavy- 
fleshed  cattle  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  lived  a  pastoral  rural  life  at  Broadmoor,  in 
the  cold  bleak  valley  of  the  Windrush,  "  where  rude  Boreas 
blusters  in  lordly  tones,"  between  Cheltenham,  Cirencester, 
Stowe-on-the-Wold,  and  Chipping  Norton.  His  flock  he 
obtained  from  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Cotswold  sheep,  and  who  gave  Bakewell  a  hundred 
guineas  for  a  Leicester  tup,  just  as  in  later  years  his  son 
used  to  give  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  Shorthorn  bull.  He 
did  not,  however,  keep  up  the  family  breed  of  Longhorns, 
but  went  in  for  the  then  rising  Shorthorn.  The  original 
cows  were  bought  from  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stilgoe,  of 
A\'arwickshire,  a  subscriber  to  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Herd  Book,  and  from  the  late  Lord  Sherborne,  whose 
block  was  brought  down  from  Earl  Spencer  and  the  lead- 
ing breeders  in  Nottinghamshire.  To  these  first-class  bulls 
were  always  used,  but  no  females  were  purchased.  Among 
the  sires,  several  of  which  were  prize  winners,  are  the 
following  well  known  animals  :  Mr.  Asshcton's  Consul 
(1868),  out  of  a  Fairfax  cow;  Lord  Sherborne's  Harold 
(8131) ;  Mr.  Fawkes'  Lord  John  (4259),  son  of  the  cele- 
brated bull  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  Parkinson's  Marchmont  (9367); 
Lord  Ducic's  Fit/.hardiuge  (8073)  and  Colchicum  (8963), 
both  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall;  Mr.  Wiley's  Royal 
(13036)  ;  Mr.  Fawkes'  Bashaw  (12449)  and  General 
Pelissier  (14005)  ;  and  Mr.  Ambler's  Royal  Oak 
(16,870).  During  the  lust  12  years  the  Booth  blood  has 
r^  been  iutroduced,  Mr,  Jonathan  Peel's  well  known  bulls  Goa- 


domar  (17985),  Cynric  (19542),  and  Buccaneer  (25693), 
being  followed  by  Mr.  Booth's  Royal  Benedict  (27348). 
Mr.  Paulett's  Ranger  and  Buccaneer  are  still  in  service. 

The  Broadmoor  cattle  have  been  well  known  in  the 
local  showyards,  and  occasionally  at  the  Royal  meetings  ; 
so  recently  as  1870  Lady  Lavinia  bred  from  the  Broadmoor 
stock,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Game,  took  the  first 
prize  for  cows  at  Oxford,  though  it  was  admitted  the 
class  was  not  superlative  in  merit.  A  good  many  pre- 
miums have  been  taken  by  Henry,  the  old  herdsman, 
back  to  the  little  parlour  at  Broadmoor,  in  the  shape  of 
money  prizes  and  occasional  cups.  It  was  intended  to 
follow  up  the  third  premium  gained  with  heifer-calves  at 
Cardiff  last  year  with  a  little  showing  at  both  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  meeting  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
Royal  at  Hull,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Game  prevented 
this,  and  the  executors  finding  the  farm  over- 
stocked resolved  to  at  once  sell  about  forty  head, 
including  these  animals  that  were  in  preparation 
for  exhibition.  The  herd  sufl'ered  very  severely  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  last  autumn  ;  and  this  had  the 
usual  eft'ecl  of  causing  some  of  the  cows  to  lose  their 
calves ;  consequently  they  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  doubtful  breeders.  Accordingly  several  of  the 
older  cows  went  at  very  reasonable  prices,  although  they 
were  fine  large  massive  animals,  and,  from  the  appearance 
of  their  udders,  heavy  milkers.  Oue  of  the  best,  lot  6, 
Medusa,  a  white,  went  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Cheltenham  ; 
and  Mr.  M.  II.  Williams,  Cornwall,  got  Mermaid,  a  nice 
cow,  full  of  calf,  cheap  at  44gs.  Lot  10,  Pink  of  Fashion, 
was  one  of  the  best  breeders,  and  although  thiu,  from 
evidently  heavy  duties  at  the  pail,  went  to  Mr.  John 
Game,  of  Filkins,  at  80  gs.  Mr.  Thos.  Mace  also  got  a 
good  cow  in  Rose  of  Summer,  at  63  gs.,  but  the  others 
made    lower    prices.       Lot    18,    Girl    of   the    Period, 
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the  well-kaowa  prize  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Garne, 
was  also  included  in  the  sale ;  she  had  had  a  bad  time  at 
calving  last  summer,  and  then  took  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  so  that  she  was  only  in  calf  since  March  ;  but  if 
she  be  more  fortunate  this  time  she  will  turn  out  a  cheap 
investment  to  Mr.  Scratton,  in  Devonshire,  at  51  guineas. 
The  heifers  intended  for  showing  then  came  on.  They 
were  all  by  Mr.  Booth's  Royal  Benedict.  Lot  19,  Nar- 
cissus, was  at  Cardiff;  since  when  she  has  greatly  de- 
veloped, but  has  got  patchy  about  the  hind  quarters. 
Tn  calf,  since  December,  to  Mr.  Pawlett's  Ranger,  she 
was  purchased  at  71  gs.  for  Mr.  Cope,  Ireland,  Nelly 
Booth  had  run  out  all  tkrough  the  winter  and  had  not  been 
shown,  while  she  goes  into  Shi'opshire  at  53gs.  Malmsey, 
first-prize  heifer  at  Gloucester,  has,  unfortunately,  brought 
a  dead  calf  after  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Cornwall,  bid  well  for  her,  but  she  finally  went  to  Mr. 
Young,  for  Canada.  Pink  11th,  a  very  good  red,  much 
fancied  by  Mr.  Bowly,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  lunch, 
was  of  great  length  and  substance,  with  long  good  hind- 
quarters and  a  neat  sweet  head.  Mr.  Barker,  Lord  Lich- 
field's agent,  bid  strongly  for  her,  but  she  was  eventually 
secm-ed  for  Mr.  W.  INIcCullock,  Melbourne  ;  she  had 
brought  forth  a  nice  red  bull-calf  in  February,  which  went 
to  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Rothersthore,  at  50  gs.  Lot  23, 
Protegee,  had  been  shown  with  Pink  11th;  she  is  a  nice 
roan,  hardly  so  neat  about  the  head,  but  rounder  in 
rib  and  shorter  in  quarter  than  Pink  11th.  The 
bidding  was  very  brisk  for  her,  but  the  Australian 
prohibition,  enforced  next  month,  had  its  effect 
and  she  goes  to  Sydney,  for  Mr.  Anderson,  of  New  Eng- 
land. Pink  14th,  by  Buccaneer,  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  others,  and  had  broken  service,  consequently  she  made 
but  50  gs.  Maid  of  Honour,  a  particularly  handsome 
roan  yearling,  of  a  soft  warm  colour,  and  very  full  of  hair, 
had  not  quite  the  symmetry  and  evenness  of  lot  26, 
Pink  16th,  though  both  were  of  great  substance  and 
very  much  fancied  by  the  public  ;  indeed.  Pink  16th 
was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  heifers  seen 
for  some  time.  She  has  greatly  improved  upon  her  Car- 
diff form,  and  swelled  out  into  a  magnificent  animal. 
The  competition  for  each  was  very  spirited  ;  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, Mr.  Wiliams,  Mr.  Hope,  going  in  for  Maid  of 
Honour,  which  finally  went  to  Mr.  Young,  Canada,  whilst 
Pink  16th  was  secured  by  Mr.  McCullock,  for  Melbourne. 
Two  very  nice  roan  heifers  by  Buccanear,  also  in  good 
show  condition,  but  much  younger  than  the  rest,  were 
both  purchased  for  Lord  Lichfield  at  100  gs.  and 
ISOgs.  respectively,  as  weU  as  Maid  of  the  Moor  at  60gs., 
who  was  out  of  the  dam  of  Maid  of  Honour.  The  calves 
sold  well ;  but  the  biddings  were  not  quite  so  brisk  on 
the  older  bulls,  owing  probably  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son. Nabob,  a  very  handsome  roan  calf,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Elwes,  at  63  gs.,  and  a  white  calf  out  of  Pink 
of  Fashion  went  to  Mr.  W.  Askell  at  31  gs. 

About  400  lunched,  but  the  sale  was  often  interrupted 
by  the  heavy  showers  and  occasional  thunderstorms  which 
continued  all  through  the  afternoon.  The  result  of  the  sale 
showed  nearly  an  average  of  £70  for  the  females,  but  the 
young  bulls  pulled  it  down  to  a  general  average  of  over  60 
gs.  for  the  41  head,  or  a  total  of  £2,610  6s.  The  next 
sale  will  number  between  70  and  80  head,  and  comprise 
cows  as  well  as  nearly  25  heifers  by  Royal  Benedict. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Nemophila,  calved  October,  1863,  by  Cynric  (19542).— Mr. 

N.  Stilgoe,  40  gs. 
Rose  of  Clitheroe,  calved  March,  1864,  by  Cynric  (19542).— 

Mr.  H.  P.  Baxter,  40  gs. 
Pippin,  calved  October,  1864,  by  Cynric  (19542).— Mr.  H. 

Houiton,  47  gs. 
Passive,  calved  October,  1865,  by  Cynric  (19542).— Mr.  W. 

Peacey,  50  gs. 


Pansy,  calved  'November,  1865,  by  .Cynric  (19542).— Mr.  W. 

Lane,  39  gs. 
Medusa,  calved  December  2,   1866,  by  Cynric  (19542).— Mr, 

W.  Lawrence,  52  gs. 
Neatness,  calved  February,  1867,  by  Brigadier  (2345G).— Mr. 

T  Arkell  35  gs. 
The  Nun,  calved  September,  1867,  by  Prince  Consort  (22583). 

—Mr.  J.  Houiton,  38  gs. 
Mermaid,  calved   October,  1867,  by   Masterpiece   (24561).— 

Mr.  M.  H.  Williams,  Cornwall,  44  gs. 
Pink  of  Fashion,  calved  May,  1868,  by  Count  Glo'ster  (23637). 

Mr.  J.  Garne,  80  gs. 
Buttercup,  calved  May,   1868,  by  Count  Glo'ster  (23637).— 

Mr.  G.  Underwood,  45  gs. 
Rose  o(    Summer,  calved    June,   1868,  by  Count    Glo'ster 

(23637).— Mr.  T.  Mace,  63  gs. 
Nursemaid,  calved  August,  1868,  by  Priuce  Consort   (22583). 

Miranda,  calved  November,  1868,  by  Monk  (24616).— Mr.  J. 

Garne,  35  gs. 
Pomona,  calved  October  12, 1868,  by  Mr.Peabody  (24606).— 

Mrs.  Strickland,  35  gs. 
Bride,  calved    December,  1868,  by  A    A  (23253).— Mr.  T. 

Arkell,  29  gs. 
Girl  of  the  Period,  calved   September  2,  1869,  by  Royal  But- 
terfly 20th  (25007).~Mr.  D.R.  Scratton,  Devon,  51  gs. 
Narcissus,    calved    January    14,  1870,  by    Royal    Benedict 

(27348).— Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Cope,  Ireland,  71  gs. 
Nelly  Booth,  calved  January   27,   1870,  by  Royal  Benedict 

(37348).— Rev.  H.  O.  Wilson,  Salop,  53  gs. 
Malmsey,  calved  April  1  ,1870,  by  Royal  Benedict  (27348).— 

Mr.  AV.  Young,  Canada,  135  gs. 
Pink  11th,  calved  August  5,  1870,  by  Royal  Benedict  (27348). 

— Mr.  W.  McCulloch,  Metbourne,  115  gs. 
Protegee,  calved  August  26,  1870,  Royal  Benedict  (27348).— 

Mr.  p.  W.  Anderson,  Sydney,  140  gs. 
Pink  14th,  calved  April,  1871,  by  Buccaneer  (25963).— Mr. 

R.  Garne,  50  gs. 
Maid  of  Honour,  calved  August  7,  1871,  by  Royal  Benedict 

(27348).— Mr.  W.  Young,  Canada,  140  gs. 
Pink    16th,    calved    August    19,    1871,  by  Royal  Benedict 

(27348).— Mr.  W.  McCulloch,  Melbourne,  255  gs. 
Bridesmaid,  calved  December  19,  1871,  by  Prince  Benedict 

(29602).— Mr.  T.  Garne,  37  gs. 
Pink  18th,  calved  December  29,  1871,  by  Buccaneer  (25963). 

—Earl  of  Lichfield,  100  gs. 
Parallel,  calved  January  2,  1872,  by  Buccaneer  (25963).— 

Earl  of  Lichfield,  120  gs. 
Pink  19th,  calved  April  22,  1872,  by  Puritan  (27221)— Mr. 

J.  H.  Elwes,  45  gs. 
Nursegirl,  calved  May  25, 1872,  by  Provost  (29699).— Mr.  T. 

Rose,  26  gs. 
Maid  of  the  Moor,  calved  July  20, 1872,  by  Buccaneer  (25G93). 

— Earl  of  Lichfield,  60  gs. 
Pink  20th,  calved  July  24,  1872,  by  Buccaneer  (25693).— Mr. 

G.  Garne,  33  gs. 
Pink  21st,  calved  January  26,  1873,  by  Ranger.— Mr.  G. 

Hewer,  40  gs. 
Jane  2nd,  calved  April  1, 1873,  by  Provost  (29699).— Mr.  J. 

C.  Croome,  15  gs. 

BULLS. 
Baron   Knowlmere,    calved    June    14,  1871,  by   Buccaneer 

(25963).— Mr.  L.  D.  Little,  51  gs. 
Jetsom,  calved  February  3,  1872,  by  Buccaneer  (25963).— 

Lord  Churchill,  31  gs. 
Dolphin,  calved  July  13, 1872,  by  Puritan  (27221).— Mr.  D. 

Bolton,  Sussex,  36  gs. 
Nabob,  calved  August  7,   1872,  "by  Buccaneer  (25693).— M. 

J.  H.  Elwes,  36  gs. 
Pompey,  calved  December  8, 1873,  by  Buccaneer  (25693). — 

Mr.  W.  Arkell  31  gs. 
Prince  Rufus,  calved  February   10,  1873,  by  Ranger. — Mr. 

W.  Faulkner,  50  gs. 
Baron  Beeston,  calved  April  3, 1873,  by  Ranger. — Mr.  A.  T. 
Matthews,  17  gs.  Summary. 

£    s.  d.  £       s.  d. 

34  Cows  averaged 68    3  2  2,317    7    0 

7  Bulls        „       41  17  0  292  19    0 


41  head 


63  13  3  3,610    6    0 
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REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN    TRADE 

DURING   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


May  has  tamed  out  a  very  variable  and  fickle  month, 
opening:  full  of  promise.  We  had  some  cutting  night-frosts 
m  its  very  midst,  and   so  many  cold  aud  ungenial  days, 
that  fires  were  generally  resumed  after  being  formally  given 
up.     Towards  the  close  the  temperature  improved,  and 
this  being  followed  by   warm  showers  has  again  raised 
the  expectation  of  fair  gatheriners ;  but  we  hear  much  of 
the  fruit  has  suffered,'  and  till    very  lately  the  voung 
barley  and  oats  were  looting  very  "bad.     Such  irregu- 
Jarity  in  seasons  certainly  bodes  no  good,  though  weather 
may  yet  be  in  reserve  which  will  pleasingly  disappoint 
us.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  prevalence  of  cutting 
winds  has  changed  the  sodden  aspect  of  the  ground,  and 
though  the  hay  crop  may  fall  short  of  that  abundance 
which  was  anticipated,  a  fair  average  may  yet  be  gathered. 
As  regards  the  wheat  trade  there  is  no  estimating  it  by 
the  averages,  for  those  of  London  note  a  decline  of  6d. 
per  qr.,  while  our  reports  note  a  rise  of  2s.,  while  the 
general    averages   show  a  gain   of   Is.  in  the  country, 
which  in  reality  has  been  exceeded.     The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  season  is,  that  being  in  want  ourselves  from  not 
only  a  bad  but  deficient  crop,  onr  usual  sources  of  supply 
navebeenshutup,  and  we  have  actually  been  importing  fair 
quantities  of  our  inferior  produce  at  prices  which  our  millers 
could  not  give ;  ner  have  the  exports  been  limited  to  home- 
growth,  for  inferior  foreign  has  been  increased  in  value 
suddenly  2s.  to  3s.  for  the  same  destination,  viz.,  Con- 
tinental   ports,    and    chiefly    Hambro',     where    stocks 
have   long   been  uncommonly  low.      The    Baltic    ports 
generally   tell   much   the   same   tale,    and  if  we  search 
the    ports    in   the    Black    Sea    we    are    met    by    the 
same  difiSculty  even  at  Odessa.     Even  Hungary  itself,  a 
Kind  of  central  storehouse  for  Europe,  has  not  only  short 
stocks,  but  the  growing  crops  appear  to  have  been  so  struck 
with   rust  that  large   growers  have  themselves  become 
speculators  for  future  delivery.     "France,  too,   one  of  our 
late  dependencies,  has  been  rising,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
abundance  in  California,  we  feel   little   doubt  that   our 
prices  would  have  gone  up  10s.  per  qr.  ;  and,  should   our 
own  gatherings  be  seriously  delayed  by  bad  weather,  there 
IS  yet  ample  room  for  such  an  advance,    yet  the   late  im- 
provement in  the  weather  has  certainly  checked  the  up- 
ward  movement,  and    red    wheat    from   America   and 
Russia  closed  at  about  Is.  reduction.     It  is  worthy  of 
note   that  all  spring  corn  as  well  as  home  grown  wheat 
has  been  getting  short,  and  prices  have  been  looking  up. 
Much  mischief  is  said  to  have  been  done   to   the  rye  in 
•Northern  Germany  by  the  late  night-frosts,    and  this  will 
naturally  turn  attention  to  the  lower   qualities   of  wheat, 
J>nd  should  Germany  bring  maize  largely  into  use  this  grain, 
long  neglected,  would  soon  have  its  value.    The  following 
prices  were  recently  paid   at  the  several   places  named: 
Best  white  wheat  at  Paris,  06s.  6d.,    red,  65s. ;    white  at 
Bordeaux,  60s.;  red  at  Marseilles,  63s.;  Wolgast  red  at 
Antwerp,  64s.,    Californian  65s. ;  prices  in  other  ports 
of  Belaium  were  from   573.   to  61s. ;    at    ITambro',    red 
finalities  fit  for  this  country  had  gone  up  to  67s.,c.f.i. ;  at 
Rostock,  to  03s.,  c.  f.  i.;  atDantzic,  to  69s.c.f.i.  The  best 
wheat  in  Hungary,  on  the  s])ot,  was  quoted  08s.,  f.  o.  b. ; 
at  Berlin,  588.  ;  nt  Coloqrne,    59s. ;  at   Petersburg,  56s. 
6d. ;  at  Odessa,  53s. ;  Tuzella  at  Algiers,  57s. ;    white  at 
Vfllladolid,  44s.  6d.  ;  at  San  Prancisco,   60s.  6d.,  c.  f.  i.; 
red  sprintr  at  New  York,  56s.  per  480 lbs.,  c.  f.  i. 

The  first  Monday  opened  oa  a  moderate  supply  of 
Eaglish  wheat,  but  with  plenty  of  foreign.  The  show 
qI  frwU  samples  gn  the  Essex  aa<J  Kentish  atand?  exhibi- 


ted some  increase  as  to  quantity,  but  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  condition,  and  sprouted  samples  consti- 
tuted the  principal  portion.  Pine  remaining  scarce  were 
therefore  firm,  while  the  inferior  sorts  were  dull,  and 
scarcely  maintained  the  previous  rates.  As  to  foreign, 
there  was  a  firm  feeling  for  fine  red  American  and  Sax- 
onska  qualities,  and  some  holders  required  an  advance, 
which,  however,  only  stopped  business.  Por  white  no 
more  money  was  demanded.  Cargoes  off  the  coast  were 
held  on  fully  the  previous  terms.  With  the  weather 
somewhat  warmer,  and  quieter  advices  from  London  the 
upward  movemeiit  of  the  previous  week  in  the  country 
markets  generally  ceased,  though  few  places,  as  Market 
Rasen  and  Thirsk,  were  Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  on  Satui-- 
day  the  tendency  was  again  towards'a  rise.  Liverpool 
gained  3d.  per  cental  in  the  week.  Though  cold  weather 
ruled  at  Glasgow  wheat  was  no  dearer,  Edinburgh  was 
up  Is.  ]ier  qr.  Dublin  was  dull,  both  for  native  and 
foreien  wheat. 

The  English  supplies  for  the  second  Monday  were 
moderate,  but  the  foreign  were  good,  though  somewhat 
less  than  the  week  previous.  The  show  of  fresh  samples 
this  morning  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  was  limited, 
but  the  cold  windv  weather  had  much  improved  the  con- 
dition. There  being  an  export  demand  for  the  lower 
kinds  these  obtained  Is.  per  qr.  more  money,  and  the 
same  advance  was  paid  by  millers  for  the  better  qualities. 
Fine  foreign  was  only  firm,  but  an  export  demand  for  in- 
ferior sorts  enabled  holders  to  realise  Is.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
more  than  what  country  millers  had  previously  paid. 
Floating  cargoes  were  generally  held  at  an  improvement 
of  Is.  per  qr.  The  improved  advices  from  London  being 
followed  by  cold  ungeuial  weather  the  country  wheat 
trade  was  quite  revived.  The  lowest  advance  was  Is.  per 
qr.,  and  very  many  places  of  importance  readily  obtained 
Is.  to  2s.  above  the  previous  rates.  Liverpool  gained  5d. 
cental  in  the  week,  or  2s.  per  qr. ;  Edinburgh  was  also 
2s.  dearer,  and  at  Glasgow  wheat  was  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
qr.  higher.  Though  native  produce  at  Dublin  was  dull, 
foreign  was  6d.  per  barrel  dearer. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  rather  better  supply  of 
English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  less,  and 
about  half  of  them  were  from  New  York.  The  show  of 
fresh  samples  was  limited,  and  as  the  week  had  proved 
ungenial  and  severely  cold,  and  all  the  country  markets 
were  dearer,  factors  commenced  by  asking  fully  2s.  per 
qr.  more  for  the  best  samples,  but  could  only  obtain  Is. 
advance,  while  infei-ior  sorts,  not  being  so  much  inquired 
for  for  export,  were  no  dearer.  As  regards  the  consump- 
tive demand  for  foreign,  red  sorts  were  still  in  favour, 
and  some  holders  would  not  sell  without  better  prices 
were  paid,  but  we  did  not  hear  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaiuing  them.  Floating  cargoes  were  fully  as  dear,  and 
in  fair  demand.  Though  the  London  advices  of  Monday 
were  quiet,  an  upward  movement  was  again  evinced  in 
the  country,  aud  many  markets  were  Is.  dearer,  viz., 
Bristol,  Stowmarket,  Woodbridge,  Devizes,  Loughboro', 
Mansfield,  Sleaford,  St.  Ives,  "^  Al ford,  Louth,  Market 
Rasen,  Gainsboro',  Brigg,  Leeds,  Rotherham,  and  Thirsk; 
while  in  a  few  ])laces  the  rise  was  Is.  to  23.,  as  at  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  and  Spilsby.  Liverpool  gained  Id.  to  2d. 
per  cental  on  Tuesday,  but  this  was  lost  on  Friday. 
Wheat  at  Edinburgh  was  Od.  to  Is.  pcrqr.  dearer._  Dub- 
iin  was  in  calm  as  respects  Irish  wheat,  but  foreign  was 
fuUv  as  dear. 

On  the  fouvth  Monday  the  Eaglisih  supply  was  small, 
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and  the  foreign  plentiful.  The  show  on  the  Essex  stands 
Was  very  limited,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  inferior  sorts. 
Such  were  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  the  previous  rates  ; 
but  fine  samples  brought  as  much  money.  With  very  fine 
growing  weather,  the  foreign  trade  was  weak,  and 
Saxonska  and  American  red  sorts  were  rather  in  favour  of 
buyers ;  but  fine  Dantzic,  as  well  as  Californian  and 
Australian  white,  fully  maintained  the  previous  rates. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  27,693 
qrs.  "English  wheat,  97,782  qrs.  foreign,  against  17,472 
qrs.  English,  71,004  qrs.  foreign  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  the  exports  being  12,842  qrs.  The  imports  into 
the  kinsdom  for  four  weeks  ending  May  17th  were 
1,983,287  cwts.  wheat,  371,515  cwts.  flour,  against 
1,639,515  cwts.  wheat,  217,463  cwts.  flour  last^year. 
The  London  averages  commenced  at  55s.  9d.,  and  closed 
at  55s.  3d.  The  general  averages  opened  at  54s,  lOd., 
and  closed  at  55s.  lOd. 

The  flour  trade  throughout  the  month  has  been  quiet ; 
but  prices  have  rather  tended  upwards  in  sympathy  with 
English  wheat,  and  about  Is.  improvement  on  the  best 
country  marks  has  been  realised,  while  low  Nor  folks, 
which  have  been  very  plentiful,  have  always  ruled  dull. 
The  foreign  trade,  with  but  limited  imports  and  high 
prices  at  New  York,  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined 
tt)  fine  barrels  at  fall  prices  ;  but  French  qualities  not 
being  approved  have  been  quite  neglected.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  in  countrv  sorts  were  88,487 
sacks,  in  foreign  12,333  sacks  11,355  barrels,  against 
86,637  sacks  English,  8,846  sacks,  7,551  barrels  foreign 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

With  the  decline  of  the  malting  season,  the  supplies  of 
barley  have  greatly  fallen  off,  and  values  even  for  malting 
sorts  have  rather  impi'oved,  though  quotations  at  this  sea- 
son are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  medium  sorts  have 
also  increased  in  firmness,  and  grinding  foreign  has  im- 
proved in  value  about  Is.  per  qr.,  notwithstanding  the 
low  price  of  maize,  prices  ranging  from  233.  to  28s. 
Stocks  being  nearly  cleared  out  abroad,  as  well  as  here, 
we  cannot  look  for  lower  rates  this  side  harvest.  The 
London  imports  for  four  weeks  were  1,293  qrs.  British, 
28.088  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,356  qrs.  British,  28,720 
qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1872. 

Influenced  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  malting  barley, 
the  malt  trade  has  ruled  firm  all  through  the  month,  and 
fine  sorts  being  scarce,  have  become  rather  dearer.  The 
exports  for  the  month  were  5,774  qrs. 

The  importations  of  foreign  oats  being  light  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  prices  went  up  ou  the  first  Mon- 
day Is.  per  qr.,  and  though  the  arrivals  have  been  good 
ever  since,  this  advance  has  been  maintained  from  a  rise 
abroad,  with  some  foreign  demand.  381bs.  Russian  have 
become  worth  20s.  6d.,  and  401bs.  of  prime  quality  as 
much  as  27s,     The  stocks  of  this  grain  seem  pretty  well 


worked  in  France,  for  Paris  has  been  constantly  rising 
and  so  has  Belgium,  while  at  Hambro'  black  Swedes 
are  quoted  25s.  6d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  with 
little  chance  of  rates  becoming  easier.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  1,958  qrs,  Enelish  and 
195,257  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,308  qrs.  English  and 
189,234  qrs.  foreign,  in  1872.  The  exports  from  London 
were  3,610  qrs.  in  four  weeks. 

The  supply  of  English  beans  has  been  moderate,  and 
so  have  the  foreign  arrivals.  The  cold  weather  ruling  so 
long  has  hardened  values  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  qr.,  and 
the  last  market  closed  with  an  upward  tendency,  though 
the  weather  had  changed  to  fine.  Good  harrows  were 
worth  42s.,  ticks  37s.,  and  small  were  scarce  and  dear  ; 
Egyptian  sorts  37s.  to  38s.,  with  a  steady  demand.  The 
imports  into  London  for  foiu'  weeks  were,  in  English 
sorts,  1,694  qrs.  and  4,229  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,819 
qrs.  English  and  6,337  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period 
in  1872. 

The  supply  of  English  peas  has  been  quite  trifling,  and 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  foreign  arrivals,  on  which 
latter  the  market  in  Loudon  has  therefore  had  to  depend, 
values  have  rather  hardened,  say  from  6d.  to  Is.  more, 
especially  on  white  boilers,  with  which  maize  does  not 
come  into  competition.  Fair  quality  white  foreign  can 
be  bought  at  40s.,  duns  of  home-growth  being  worth 
37s.,  and  maples  40s.  to  42s.,  Ihe  latter  being  very  scarce. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  400  qrs, 
home-grown  and  4,022  qrs.  foreign,  against  465  qrs, 
English  and  2,622  qrs.  foreign,  in  1872. 

The  supply  of  maize  during  the  month  has  not  been 
heavy,  and  the  first  Monday  opened  with  a  rise  of  6d.per 
qr.,  but  this  advance  was  ultimately  lost  on  the  fourth 
Monday,  bringing  rates  to  their  previously  low  level.  So 
that  fresh  mixed  American  could  finally  be  brought  at 
28s.  6d.  on  board  ship,  and  round  in  granary  at  293, 
With  feeding  stuffs  generally  improving  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate any  fui-ther  decline,  but  rather  an  improvement, 
especially  should  supplies  fall  off.  The  London  receipts 
for  four  weeks  were  21,146  qrs.,  against  17,751  qrs.,  in 
1872. 

The  supplies  of  linseed  continuing  scanty,  rates  have 
ruled  firm,  and  during  the  cold  weather  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  cake,  at  full  rates,  but  this  has  rather  fallen 
off  since  the  favourable  change.  The  London  imports  for 
May  were  13,395  qrs.,  against  15,506  qrs.  for  May  last 
year. 

The  seed  season  has  closed  with  much  disappointment 
to  those  who,  from  the  shortness  of  the  clover  crop,  were 
confident  of  very  high  rates.  For  English  seed  of  prime 
quality,  they  were,  indeed,  paid,  but  the  quantity  was  too 
small  for  business  purposes,  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
season  played  havoc  with  foreign  imports,  which  lost 
money  in  many  instances. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH, 


The  cattle  trade  has  not  been  distinguished  by  any  impor- 
tant feature  during  the  month.  The  supplies  of  stock  offering 
have  not  been  excessive,  whilst,  as  there  has  been  a  full  average 
demand  for  consumption,  quotations  have  mostly  ruled  firm. 
The  condition  of  the  beasts  received  from  our  own  grazing 
districts  has  somewhat  deteriorate.d  ;  nevertheless  the  quality 
has  been  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  whilst  some  excellent  foreign 
stock  has  come  to  hand,  notably  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  trade  has  been  steady  throufcliout,  and  the  value  of  the 
best  Scots  and  crosses  has  advanced  to  6s.  4cl.  to  6s.  6d.  per 
8  lbs.  The  number  of  beasts  received  from  Scotland  has  been 
altogether  insignificant ;  but  Norfolk  and  the  eastern  counties 
generally  have  suppHed  us  with  a  good  show.  Ireland  has  not 
forwarded  a  large  number  of  store  cattle.  The  Lincolnshire 
season  will  now  shortly  commence. 


As  regards  sheep  the  number  on  offer  has  been  larger  by 
some  10,000  head  than  last  year,  and  as  there  has  been  a  defi- 
ciency of  about  2,000  in  the  imports,  it  follows  that  we  have  re- 
ceived nearly  12,000  more  sheep  from  our  own  districts  than 
in  May  last  year.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month  the 
trade  was  firm,  but  it  has  since  become  quieter,  and  after  real- 
ising 6s.  6d.  per  81bs.,  the  choicest  Downs  are  now  not  making 
more  than  6s.  2d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  Slbs. 

The  lamb  trade  has  been  dull,  and  the  top  quotation  has  re- 
ceded from  9s.  to  8s.  4d.  per  81bs. 

Caves  have  changed  hands  quiety  at  irregular  currencies. 

Pigs  have  been  nominal  in  value. 

The  prospects  of  the  hay  crop  are  satisfactory.  There  is 
au  abundance  of  grass  in  the  pastures,  and  if  the  weathev 
continues  favourable  a  he.ivy  crop  will  be  secureil, 
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The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  last  week 
comprised :  Head. 

Beasts 5,252 

Sheep  and  Lambs 51,277 

Calves 2,366 

Pigs 629 


May, 

May, 

May, 

1872. 

1871. 

1870. 

7,800 

7.200 

6,640 

1,200 

1,258 

2,104. 

635 

1,111 

1,086 

30 

50 

80 

May, 
1869. 
4,530 
2,660 
662 
229 


59,524 

Corresponding  period  in  1872 59,877 

1871 75,736 

1870 36,218 

„  1869 64,332 

1868 24,627 

1867 53,485 

„  1866 43,930 

1865 40,729 

1864 28,832 

'     „  1863 22,116 

1862 11,206 

1861 18,978 

1860 18,910 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 
four  previous  years : 

May, 

1873. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c. . . .     8,750 

Other  parts  of  England     1,660 

Scotland 76 

Ireland 690 

Tiie  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
MetropoUtan  Cattle  Market  during  the  month  have  been  as 
under:  Head. 

Beasts 16,765 

Sheep  and  Lambs  153,080 

Calves 3,450 

Pigs 630 

Comparison    of  Supplies. 
May.  Beasts.      Sheep  &  Lambs. 

1872     15,980  143,550 

1871     10,160  110,230 

1870     16,185  156,085 

1869     20,112  164,969 

1868     17,610  176,000 

1867     19,860  160,370 

1866     16,275  125,490 

1865     22,030  129,140 

1864     23,240  122,210 

1863     20,444  126,040 

1862     19,273  132,450 

1861     19,500  113,750 

1860     19,040  124,580 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  53.  to  6s.  6d. ;  sheep,  5s.  to  6s. 
6d. ;  lambs  7s.  4d.  to  9s. ;  calves,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. ;  and  pigs 
Ss.  lOd.  to  5s.  per  81bs.,  sinking  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Pricfs. 
May,  1872.  May,  1871. 

s.    "d.     s.  d.  s,     d.     s.    d. 

Beef  from...     2  10  to  5  8     3    4  to  5  10 

Mutton 3  10to6  0     3    2  to  6     8 


Calves. 

Pigs. 

3,306 

525 

1,380 

850 

2,764 

380 

2,056 

671 

2,192 

1,350 

1,709 

2,260 

695 

2,195 

3,199 

2,117 

2,062 

3,080 

2,129 

3,120 

1,527 

3,022 

1,178 

2,950 

2,059 

2,920 

7    0  to  9  0     

...     6     Oto7    6 

Veal 

4    4  to  6  0     

...     3    8  to  5     6 

Pork  

3    8  to  5  0     

...     3     6  to  5    4 

May,  1870. 

May,  1869. 

s.     d.     s.     d. 

s.    d.    s.    d. 

Beef  from.. 
Mutton 

3     0  to  5     0     ... 

3    0  to  5  10 

3    0  to  5    4     ... 

3    0to6     0 

Lamb    

6     G  to  7    6     ... 

5     8  to  7    4 

Veal  

3  10  to  5     8     ... 

4    6  to  6    2 

Pork 

4    6  to  5     8     ... 

3     6  to  5    2 

The  dead  meat  markets  have  been  fairly  supplied.  Tiie 
trade  has  been  without  feature,  and  current  quotations  are 
now  as  follows :  Beef  from  3s.  8d.  to  6s.,  mutton  43.  to  63. 
4d.,  lamb  78.  4d.  to  Ss.,  veal  5s.  to  5s.  lOd.,  and  pork  4s.  to 
4s.  8d.  per  81bs.,  by  the  carcase. 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  May  17, 1873. 

Wheat  65,296*  qre.       658.  lOd. 

Barley  6,03l|    „  388.  lOd. 

Oats..., , 3,l09i    „  248.    7d. 


CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUtv 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

Shillings  per  Quarter. 

WHEAT,  Essexife  Kent, white  old  60  to  68,  new  51  66,  fine  67 

„  „        red...,,    69      64,    „     6156,    „     61 

Norfolk,  Linclnsh,,  and  Yorksh.,  red,  old 57     63 

BARLEY  31  to  35 Chevalier,  new 42     50 

Grinding 26       29 Distilling  32     36 

MALT,  pale  66     74 brown...  55     60 

RYE 36     38 


OATS,  English,  feed  21  to  27 , Potato. 

Scotoh.feed 00 

Irish,  feed,  white  17 

Ditto,  black 19 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...32 

Harrow  34 

PEAS,  white,  boiler8.36 


27  33 

00 Potato !  00  00 

26 .Fine.. 23  25 

21 ..,., Potato 27  31 

35 ...„..Ticks 32  35 

38 ;.,... .Pigeon 40  47 

40Maple38tO  41Grey,new33  3-5 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  best  town  households. ..  47  65 

Best  country  households „..,„..,  43  47 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk V». 36  43 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

ShUlings  fier  Quart  er. 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 60  to  66 extra......  68  to  71 

Konigsberg 60      65 extra.....  64  69 

Rostock 61      64 old —  70 

Silesian,  red 69      62 white. ...64  66 

Pomera.,Meckb6rg.,and  Uckermrk....red -61  64 

Russian,hard,  50to  53  St.Petersburgand  Riga...  56  61 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  60    62 American  57  61 

Chilian,  white  60...  Californian  61  ...  Australian  62  64 

BARLEY,  grinding  24  to  27.... distilUng  31  33 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Rolands  19  to  26 feed  18  23 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  21  to  25....Stral8und...  21  25 

rrr  Canada  20  to 23,  Riga  20  to  24,  Arch.20  to 24, P'sbg.  22  26 

TARES,  Spring, per  qr small  35    — large—  — 

BEANS,  Frieslandand  Holstein 36  38 

Konigsberg 35  to  37.. .Egyptian 36  33 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple.. .32     37.. .fine  boilers 37  39 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 31     33, ..yellow 27  29 

FLOUR,  per  sack, French. .00    OO...Spani8h,  p.  sack  00  00 

American,  per  brl 26     29., .extra  and  dble.  30  31 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 
Mustard,  per  bush.,  brown  10s. to  158.,  white...    7s.  to 

Canary,  per  qr new  62s.    64s.. ..old    60s. 

Cloversd.,  fine  red  and  dark  purple64s.848.,com.  <16s. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 24s. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 48.  6d.     4s, 

Trefoil,  old  and  low  13s.  to  16s new  fine    20s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 22s. 

Linseed,  per  qr.  ...sowing  66&.  to  68s.,  crushing    60s. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11 10s.  to  £11 

Rapeseed,  per  qr 66s. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton £6  Os.  Od.  to  £6 10s 


FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 24s.  to 

Cloverseed,  red  44s.  to  54s white    66s. 

Hempseed,  small  40s.  to  42s.  per  qr Dutch    44s. 

Trefoil 14s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 26s. 

Linseed,  per  qr... .Baltic  58s.  to  62s.  ...Bombay    658. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton  £11  Os.  to  £11 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton £6  Os.  to  £6 

Rapeseed,  Dutch e4s. 

Carraway      ,,       new 35s. 


lOfl. 

62s. 
60s. 
258. 
.  9d. 

2l8. 

30s. 
638. 
16s. 
68s. 
.  Od. 

25s. 
728. 
46s. 
18s. 
328. 
668. 
15s. 
10s. 
658. 


CORN  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED 

For  the  week  ending  May  17. 


In 

Bngl'd. 

iported  into 
Scotl'd.  Ireland. 

Exp 
British. 

Drted. 
Foreign 

Wheat 

Cwts. 

277591 
132074 
279362 

10666 

31224 

103500 

809 

Cwts. 

161061 
63412 
62174 

26798 
10903 
22750 

Cwts. 

129757 

5274 

263440 

... 

Cwts. 

19700 
95 
20 

189 

Cwts. 
37445 

120 

74 

Rye 

2130 

440 

Indian  Corn 

Buckwheat 

1456 

Total 

835225 

337098 

388471 

20004 

41665 

Wheat  Flour 

Oat  Meal 

67775 

900 

6 

13340 

12952 

332 

114 

Ryo  Meal 

Total 

68681       13340 

12952 
401423 

332 
20336 
1178 

114 

Grand  Total.. 
Malt qrs. 

893906 

350438 

41779 

Printed  Jjy  Hogersou  and  T"xford,  2C5,  Strand,  Londoi;,  W.C. 


